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ERRATUM 
On page 855—Column 2—para. 3 Last line—for 1945 read 1943. 


INDEX 


Abbott, Hon. D. 
Finance: 


participation at meeting of House of Com- 


C., Acting Minister of 


mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1332, 1344-45. 
Absenteeism: 
Canada— 


plan of labour-management committees to 
combat absenteeism, 286. 

summary of provisions of agreements, with 
sample clauses, in coal mining industry, 
1703. 


Accident Insurance: 
US A— 


group accident insurance coverage in force 
at end of 1945, 1687. 


Accidents: 


recommendations of Sub-Committee on 
Safety adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 729. 
Safety in Dock Work—summary of bulletin 
issued by ILO, 290. 
Canada— 
government approval of ILO convention con- 
cerning the Protection Against Acci- 
dents of Workers Loading or Unloading 
Ships (Revised) 1932, 205; ratification 
of JLO convention re accident preven- 
tion for workers loading or unloading 
ships, 591; re protection of longshore- 
men, 133. 
analysis of 1945 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 563. 
fatal and non-fatal accidents as reported by 
provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards (1939-45), 572. 
fatalities during first, second, and third 
quarters of '1946—709, 1183, 1669; dur- 
ing fourth quarter of 1945, 257. 
Safety in Building—summary of pamphlet 
issued by Department of Labour, 1683. 
Alta.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1945), 1671, (1944), 418. 
B.C.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1945), 1670. 
Man.: annual report of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board (1945), 711; annual re- 
port of Department of Labour (1945), 
578. 
regulations under Factories Act, 1829; 
annual report of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (1945), 711. 
annual report of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board :(1945), 710. 
Ont.: importance of industrial accidents as 
factor in production costs, 1109; annual 
report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1945), 1672, (1944), 71, 418. 
amendments to regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 1277; number of accidents 
reported by industrial firms in 1945, 
853; annual report of Workmen’s Com- 
Pet a Board (1945), 1672, (1944), 
417-18, 


82417—13 


IN ee 


N3S.: 


Sask.: 


Accidents—Con. 


Australia: accident prevention in meat in- 
dustry, 1676. 

United Kingdom: provisions of 
Insurance (Industrial 
(1946), 712; amendments in British 
Operations at Unfenced Machinery 
Regulations (1938). under Factories 
Act, 549-50; annual report of Factories 
Inspector (1944), 154; preventive 
measures outlined in memorandum on 
safety in electric are welding, 550; 
summary of bulletin on scalping acci- 
dents, 1015. 

U.S.A.: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa-. 
tion Law of New York state re inclusion 
of domestic servants, 585. 

See also Legal Decisions; Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


National 
Injuries) Bill 


Advertising: 


Canada— 
removal of restrictions on employment ad- 
vertisements, 7. 


Advisory Committees: 


Canada— 
annual report of Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 324. 
U.S.A.: appointment of Labour Education 
Advisory Committee, 267. 
Agreements: 


resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 
Canada— 
monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules, 48, 183, 313, 495, 
ee 779, 926, 1089, 1243, 1441, 1580, 
68. 
monthly summary of agreements under Col- 
lective Agreement Act (Quebec), 51, 
186, 316, 498, 627, 782, 929, 1093, 1247, 
1444, 1582, 1771. 
agreement reached between Ford Motor 
Company of Canada and employees, 262, 
315; clause re “wildcat” strikes, 266. 
text of award on union security in dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, and employees, 123-30. 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in the manufacture of 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral. 
and chemical products, 268-77. 
collective agreements in the coal mining 
industry (1946), 1692-1707. 
form of standard agreement recommended 
by Joint National Conference of the 
Construction Industry, 409; advocates 
development of collective agreements as 
preventive measure in work stoppages, 
410. 
negotiation of labour contracts discussed at. 
C.M.A. meeting on employer-employee 
relations, 1178. 
summary of “Handbook on Union Agree- 
ments” issued by C.C. of L., 264. 
Que.: amendment in Labour Relations Act, 
681. 


iv INDEX 


————————————————————————————_—_e_e_ePsPgQXsa> Omen mre 


Agreements—Con. 


Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act re 
collective agreements, 677. 

South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
transport industry under South African 
Industrial Conciliation Act (1937), 
1688. 

United Kingdom: national holiday agreement 
for electrical workers, 1210; inter-union 
agreements in engineering trades, 1024; 
report of Court of Inquiry into bus 
workers’ wages, etc., 865. 

U.S.A.: settlement reached between General 
Motors Corporation and employees, 
433; number of workers covered by col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 733; 
terms of agreement reached in soft-coal 
dispute, 720-21; settlement of railroad 
strike, 721; settlement of dispute in 
steel industry, 266; penalty strike 
clause in collective agreement by local 
of United Steelworkers of America, 
1685; curb clause in agreements signed 
by United Automobile Workers, 266; 
publicizing of agreements urged by 
Director of Conciliation Service, 1374. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Industrial 
Standards Acts. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Consiruction—buildings and structures— 
building labourers, Vancouver, 1771. 
building trades, Chicoutimi, 628, 930; 
Hull, 629, 1094; Joliette, 1252, 1773; 
Montreal, 187, 499, 628, 930, 1094, 
1252, 1447,.1774; Quebee,; 317,,,1094, 
. 1445; St. Hyacinthe, 1094, 1446, 1585; 
St. Jerome, 1585; Saint John and 
Iberville, 1252; Sherbrooke, 930, 1773; 
porel, 1446,. 1773; Three Rivers,..317; 
1445. 
carpenters, Belleville, 785; Brockville, 784; 
Calgary, 1246; Edmonton, 1246; Guelph, 
1255; Orillia, 1776; Owen Sound, 785; 
Port Arthur and Fort William, 785; 
St. Catharines, 1776; Sarnia, 1255; 
Vancouver and New Westminster, 
1582; Windsor, 785, 1776. 
painters, Calgary, 1246; Ottawa, 784. 
painters, decorators and  paperhangers, 
Toronto, 1091. 
plumbers, Hull, 1774; Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 785; Windsor, 785. 
Logging— 
eee Western and Northern Ontario, 
1768. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packing plant workers, Lunenburg, 1769. 
meat packing plant workers, Kitchener, 
496; Moncton, Toronto, St. Boniface, 
Moose Jaw, Edmonton and New 
Westminster, 1769; Montreal, 1769; 
Montreal, Hull, Peterborough, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
1770; _ St. Boniface, 496; Saskatoon, 
496; Winnipeg, Regina, Prince Albert, 
peeeary, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
i 5 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur workers, Montreal, 1243; Quebec, 
1583, 1772; Toronto, 1770. 
fur “wee (retail), Montreal and district, 


fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, 783, 
1092, 1444, 1583, 1772. 

glove factory workers (fine gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1093, 1444. 


Agreements—C'on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
Con. 

glove factory workers (work gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1093, 1445. 

leather tannery workers, Province of 
Quebec, 627, 782, 1092, 1247, 1445. 

leather workers, Montreal, 1243; Oshawa, 
625. 

shoe factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
1247; St. Hyacinthe, 48. 

Manufacturing—netal products— 

agricultural implement factory workers, 
Toronto and SBrantford, 314, 1245; 
Hamilton, 49. 

aluminum plant workers, Isle Maligne, 
926; Kingston, 927; (machinists, etc.), 
Kingston, 927. 

automobile manufacturing plant workers, 
Oshawa, 626; Toronto, 626; Windsor, 
315. 

boiler and_ radiator 
Montreal, 1090. 

builders’ hardware factory workers, Peter- 
borough, 780. 

bus manufacturing workers, Fort William, 
10910. 

can factory workers, Hamilton, 497. 

clockmakers, Montreal, 628, 1252, 1445, 
1585. 

electrical goods factory workers, Toronto, 


factory workers, 


electrical products factory workers, Brock- 
ville, 780. 

foundry workers, Hamilton, 1582; Three 
Rivers, 49. 

garage and _ service station employees, 
Calgary, 1257; Edmonton, 1779; Leth- 
bridge, 1779; Medicine Hat, 1257; 
Megantic, 1772; Montreal, 317, 1094; 
Quebec, 1094; Sherbrooke, 317, 499, 
1250, 1445. 

machinery manufacturing workers, 
Lachine, 926. 

needle factory workers, Bedford, 1245. 

ornamental iron and_ bronze industry, 
Montreal, 1445, 1585. 

radio factory workers, London, 781. 

railway car. and bus manufacturing 
workers, Montreal, 1772. 

railway car manufacturing workers, 
Trenton, 185. 

eneeH pacts products workers, Montreal, 


sheet steel product workers, Oshawa, 1442. 

stove, refrigerator and radio factory 
workers, Weston, 626. 

tool and machine factory workers, Ingersoll, 


wire factory workers, 
Hamilton, 626. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
camera factory workers, Mount Dennis, 50. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
furniture factory workers, Province of 
Quebec, 499, 783. 
hard furniture factory workers, Province 
of Ontario, 784, 1776. 
sash and door factory workers, Quebec, 499, 
628, 1093, 
pew and other woodworkers, Ottawa, - 


Guelph, 185; 


wooden box factory workers, Goderich, 49. 
woodwork and wooden furniture factory 
workers, St. Agathe, 498, 1094. 


INDEX Vv 





Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 
tcals, ete.— 
asbestos factory workers, Asbestos, 781. 
brick workers, Quebec, 927. 
building materials manufacturing workers, 
Province of Quebec, 930, 1772. 


chemical plant workers, Montreal, 1245; 
_ Niagara Falls, 50. 
paint factory workers, Montreal, 1246, 


1442; Province of Quebec, 1773. 
soap factory workers, Toronto, 1091. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


editors and office employees of publishing 
company, Vancouver, 1441. 


lithographers, Province of Quebec, 187, 
1445; Toronto, 497. 
printing trades, Joliette, 780: Montreal, 


187, 499, 930, 1250, 1772; Quebec, 628. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
office employees (paper mill), Kapuskasing, 
1244. 


paper box factory workers (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 499, 628, 
1584. 

paper box factory workers (uncorrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 317, 499, 
1093, 1249, 1445. 

paper mill workers, Espanola, 780. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Kapuskasing, 
1244; Powell River, Stillwater, Ocean 
Falls, Port Mellon, Woodfibre and Port 
Alice, B.C., 49, 1581; Quebec, 1581; 
Thorold, 1244. 

pulp mill workers, Chandler, P.Q., 1581; 
La Tuque, 185. 

Manufacturing—rubber products— 

rubber factory workers, Hamilton, 495; 

Montreal, 495; New Toronto, 314; St. 


Jerome, 495; Sarnia, 185; Toronto, 
495; Welland, 48. 
Manufacturing—ship building— 
shipbuilding workers, Collingwood, 186; 


Midland, 186; Port Arthur, 1091, 1771. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 

binder twine factory workers, Hamilton, 
780. 

carpet factory workers, Brantford, 1089. 

dress factory workers, Montreal, 496, 1243; 
Province of Quebec, 627, 930, 1249, 
1583. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 1249, 1584. 

hat and cap workers (men’s and boys’), 
Province of Quebec, 1583. 

hosiery workers, London, 314. 

knitting mill workers, Woodstock, 314. 

men’s and boys’ clothing factory workers, 
Province of Ontario, 1775; Province of 
Quebec, 1093. 

millinery workers, Montreal, 783. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing indus- 
try, Montreal, 317. 

textile workers, Woodstock, 1089. 

women’s cloak and suit factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 1093, 1249, 1583. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Montreal, 313; Windsor, 
distillery workers, Amherstburg, 313; 

Walkerville, 184; Waterloo, 184. 


tobacco factory workers, Montreal, 184, 
779, 1768. 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Oon. 


Manufacturing—vegetable products— 
bakery employees, Montreal, 316; Toronto, 
48 (correction). . 
bakery salesmen, Calgary, 1778. 
bakery workers, Calgary, 1778; 
930; Three Rivers, 930. 
eanning plant workers, Chatham, 1580. 
fruit and vegetable packers and shippers, 
Kelowna, 1580. 
starch factory workers, Cardinal, 184. 
Mining—coal mining— 
coal miners, Cape Breton and Springhill, 
625; Estevan, Bienfait, and Roche 
Percee, 183; Stellarton and Sydney 
Mines, 779. 
Mining—metal mining— 
gold mines, Halet, 48. 
metal miners, Bousquet (Noranda), 313; 
Britannia Beach, B.C., 183; Dawson, 
1580; Kimberley and Chapman Camp, 
B.C., 1089, 1441 (correction); Kirk- 
land Lake, 48; Premier, 625; Sherridon, 
183; Timmins, 926. 


Mining—non-metallic mining and quarrying— 

asbestos mine workers, Asbestos, 779; 
Thetford Mines, 1441. 

oe workers, Province of Quebec, 930, 
L/72. 

Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Brantford, 1256; Carleton Place 
and Perth, 786; Cobourg, 1778; Corn- 
wall, 786; Fergus and Elora, 1777; 
Galt, ‘Hespeler and Preston, . 1776; 
Gananoque, 1256; Guelph, 787; 
Hamilton, 787; Kitchener, 1256; Mont- 
real, J775:) Oxvunlia: » 1257: « Oshawa, 
787; Paris, 1256; Pembroke, 786; Port 
Hope, 1778; Regina, 788; St. Mary’s, 
L773: O“StPo Thonrs,” (1257+ | Simcoe, 
Hagersville, Jarvis, Waterford, Port 
Dover, Delhi, Port Rowan, South 
Walsingham, . St. Williams, 1777; 
Smiths Falls, 786; Stratford, 1256; 
Tillsonburg, Eden, Straffordville, 
Vienna, Port Burwell, Brownsville, and 
Courtland, 1777; Trenton, 787; Wood- 
stock, 787. 

barbers and hairdressers, Chicoutimi, 1447; 
Hulli41255 2387 osmaoliette, 4 Siem Sls, 
931, 1775; Missisquoi County, 318, 
1774; Quebec, 784; Rouyn and Noranda, 


Quebec, 


1586; St. Hyacinthe, 52; Saint John 
and Iberville, 1255: Sherbrooke, 318, 
499, 931, 1447; Three Rivers, 187, 


1094; Valleyfield, 931, 1775. 
beauty culture, Regina, 788. 
beverage dispensers, Calgary, 1582. 
che undertakers, Montreal, 187, 317, 
1 7ehds 
hairdressers, Montreal, 931. 
hospital and charitable 
_ employees, Sherbrooke, 931. 
hotel employees, Calgary, 929; 
1443; Regina, 928; Victoria, 
Winnipeg, 928. 
tavern employees, Quebee City, 1774. 
Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable institution 
employees, Quebec district, 1254. 
hospital and _ religious institution 
employees, St. Hyacinthe, 783, 1094. 
religious institution employees, St. 
Hyacinthe, 629. 
school teachers, Montreal, 51. 


institution 


Quebec, 
929; 


v1 INDEX 





Agreements—Con. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Service—public administration— 

firefighters, Quebec, 500. ; 

municipal employees, Kitchener, 1092. 

municipal employees (gas and electrical 
departments), Sherbrooke, 1254. 

municipal employees (inside), Quebec, 499. 

municipal employees (outside services), 
Quebec, 52, 500; Sherbrooke, 1094. 

municipal office employees (permanent), 
Sherbrooke, 1094. 

policemen, Quebec, 52. 


Service—recrcational— 
motion picture projectionists, Vancouver, 
New Westminster and other localities 
in British Columbia, 497. 


Trade— 

commercial establishments, Farnham, 317. 

dairy employees, Quebec, 317; Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface, 50. 

grocers and butchers and_ restaurant- 
grocery employees, Joliette, 783. 

grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke, 52, 1774. 

hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 931. 

or clerks (wearing apparel), Winnipeg, 
82. 

retail gasoline service station employees, 
Toronto, 785; Windsor, 786. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1254; Farnham, 
1774; Megantic, 1774; Quebec, 629, 
783, 930, 1254, 1447; Richmond and 
Melbourne, 1254; Windsor, 1774. 

trade and _ office employees, Arvida, 
ers and St. Joseph D’Alma, 931, 


wholesale food stores, Quebec, 930, 1094, 


1774. 
wholesale trade, Sherbrooke, 1586. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—air— 
aircraft maintenance mechanics, etc., 781. 
aircraft pilots, 1443. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electric railways and local bus lines— 
street railway employees, Hamilton, 497. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
local and highway— 
bus operators and garage employees, 315. 
cartage, warehouse and distributing indus- 
try, Calgary, 788. 
taxicab industry, Toronto, 785. 
truck drivers, etc., Victoria, 928. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
water— 

checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1253. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
1091, 1253; Saint John, 1091. 

seamen, Great Lakes, St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Coast, 1443. 

seamen (oil tankers), Vancouver, 316. 

sear te (ocean navigation), Montreal, 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE WARTIME LApourn RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS— 


Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
and employees, 1223. 

Bishopric and National Sodium Products, 
Cera Bishopric, and employees, 

Canada Bread Company, Toronto (Daven- 
port Road, and employees, 907. 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 40. 


UNDER THE WARTIME LAzBbouR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS—Con. 


Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), Vancouver, and 
employees, 907. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited 
(Bakelite and Plastics Division), 
Toronto, and employees, 613. 

Century Coal Company, Midland, and 
employees, 758. 

City Chevrolet Sales Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 1055. 
Coleman’s Packing Company, Limited, 

London, and employees, 310. 

Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 176. 

James JDavidson’s Sons, Ottawa, and 
employees, 758. 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Lauzon, and employees, 1425. 

Dominion Magnesium Limited, Haley, and 
employees, 468. 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, 
St. Boniface, and employees, 310. 
Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 1752. 
Duplate Canada Limited, Oshawa, and 

employees, 1562. 

Eastern Coal Company, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1425. 

eight decorating firms (T. Bonner, J. H. 
Pullen, H. L. MacGowan and Son 
Limited, Lynch and Henderson, A. E. 
Ritchie, L. E. Pratt and Company, 
HB: Garnet, A. J. Mallett), and 
employees, 613. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, and employees, 1055. 

Falconbridge Metal Mines Limited, Falcon- 
bridge, and employees, 1425. 

Firestone Textiles, Limited, Woodstock, and 
employees, 176. 

five motor companies (Carter Motors 
Limited, Western Canada Motors 
Limited, Inman Motors Limited, 
Wright Motors Limited, Leonard 
and McLaughlin Motors Jimited), 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1562. 

Garment Manufacturers’ Association of 
Western Canada, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1562. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and 
employees, 758. 

Greater Winnipeg Taxicab Owners’ <Associa- 
tion, Moore’s Taxi and_ subsidiaries, 
and employees, 1055. 

John T. Hepburn Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 468. ‘ 

Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1425. 

John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1055. 

John A. Lang and Sons, Limited, Kitchener, 
and employees, 468. 

Levvy Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1055. 

Lundy Steel products Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 310. 

Lunenburg Sea Products Limited, Lunenburg, 
and employees, 1562. 

Marshall-Wells Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 40. 

Mercury Mills Limited (Maitland Spinning 
Mills), Listowel, and employees, 1223. 
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Agreements—C on. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS—Con. 
Metropolitan Stores Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1562. 


Parker D. Mitchell, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1425. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Montreal Harbour Staff 


Employees’ Association), 613. 
Park Steamships Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 40. 
Pease Foundry Company, Limited (Brampton 
Division), and employees, 1223. 
Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Brock- 
ville, and employees, 613. j 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, and employees, 1055. 

Public Markets Limited, St. Boniface, and 
employees, 1752. 

Purity Flour Mills Limited, Goderich, and 
employees, 1223. 

Remington Rand, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 40 

Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, Toronto, 
and employees, 758. 

Silverware Products Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1752. 

Silverwood Dairies, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 1055. 

N. Slater Company, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 310. 
Standard Pattern Works, 
employees, 758. 

R. P. and W. F. Starr Company, Limited, 
Saint John, and employees, 468. 
Sudbury Construction and Machinery Com- 
pany, Limited, Sudbury, and employees, 
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Limited, 


Hamilton, and 


Sunshine Waterloo Company, 
Waterloo, and employees, 40. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Stratford, 
and employees, 176. 

Toronto Hospital for the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis, and employees, 1562. 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 907. 

Victoria Tug Company, 
employees, 468. 

George Weston Bread and Cakes Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 907. 

White Circle Company, Limited, Sydney, and 

Canada, 


employees, 176. 
Wool Combing Corporation of 

Limited, Acton, and employees, 1563. 
L. A. Young Industries Limited, Windsor, 

and employees, 758. 
Wage 


Victoria, and 


Agricultural Board (United 


Kingdom): 
orders, 138-39. 


Agriculture: 


recommendation of ILO Conference Delega- 

tion on Constitutional Questions, 593. 
Canada— 

government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours in Principal Mining and Manu- 
facturing Industries, including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture 
(1938), 205. 

immigration of members of Polish Army to 
engage in agriculture, 1037, 1710. 

sex distribution of workers, indicated in 

of §. survey of civilian labour 

force, 73. 


Agriculture—C on. 


United Kingdom: increased female minimum 
wage rates; overtime rates, and paid 
holidays, and reduced working hours, 
authorized by Agricultural Wages 
Board, 138-39; increased minimum 
wages for farm workers established 
under Agricultural. Wages (Regulation) 
Acts, 1372. 

U.S.A.: exclusion of agricultural labourers 
from provisions of National Labour 
Relations Act (1935), 1026-27; measures 
to prevent child labour in agriculture 
in New York state, 885; resolution of 
CIO, 1716. 

See also Farm Labour. 


Air Force: 
See Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Air Transportation: 
See Aviation. 


Aircraft Industry: 
Canada— 


increased production in 1944, 1194. 
See also Aviation. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
See Federation of Labour (Alberta). 


Algoma Steel Corporation Limited: 


appointment of government controller and 
deputy controllers, 919-21; report of 
House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations — inquiry into 
causes of industrial unrest in Canada, 
1331-62. 


Allied Veterans’ Benefits Act: 
provisions, 1401. 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
change in UIC procedure for payment of 
veterans’ out-of-work allowances, 292. 
amended provisions of War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act (1946), 1402. 
increased allowances recommended at con- 
ference of student veterans, 25. 
United Kingdom: provisions of National 
Insurance Bill—maternity allowance, 
287-88; widows’ allowances, 287-88; 
guardians’ allowance, 287-89; orphans’ 
allowance, 287-89. 
See also Children’s Allowances; Family 
Allowances; Mothers’ Allowances. 


Alternative Service: 
Canada— 
number of conscientious objectors, 430, 1200. 
termination of alternative service for con- 
scientious objectors, 1018. 


American Can Company: 
withdrawal of government controller, 134. 


American Federation of Labor: 

sixty-fifth annual convention, 1713. 

affiliation with United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 267. 

ban on jurisdictional work stoppages by 
Metal Trades Department and agree- 
ment with Building and Constructive 
Trades Department re manufacture of 
pre-fabricated housing, 1685. 
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American Federation of Labour—Con. 
United Mine Workers of America re-join 
A.F. of L., 266. 
representation on Labour Education 
Advisory Committee, 267. 


Amusements: 
Alta.— 
provision of Act, 826; amended regulations 
under Act, 1463. 


Anglo-American Trade Union Committee: 
meeting, 866. 


Annual Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Annual Wages: 
See Guaranteed Wage. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
administration of Act reviewed by Minister 
of Labour in address on functions of 
Department of Labour, 1200. 
retirement of EK. G. Blackadar, Director of 
Canadian Government Annuities, 1370. 
U.S.A.: number of group annuities in force 
at close of 1945, 1687. 


Anson, Clement, Dominion Steel Company 
of Canada: 


participation at meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1336-37, 1350-51. 


Anti-Racketeering Act, 1934 (U.S.A.): 


amendment re labour unions, 1027. 


Anti-strike Legislation: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 


third and final report of Royal Commission 
on Veterans’ Qualifications, 887, 888. 

report (with table) on training of skilled 
labour (veteran and civilian) in con- 
struction industry, 793-94. 

resolution adopted by Joint National Coun- 
cil of the Construction Industry, re ap- 
prenticeship training plans, 412-14. 

recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, 11. 

activities under CVT, 501, 631, 942. 

report of Director (CVT) at meeting of 
pecans Training Advisory Council, 

4, 

meeting of Dominion-Provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship, 61; of Provincial 
Directors, 1602. 

report on Apprenticeship Agreement under 
CVT, 1600, 1601. 

proceedings of Western Vocational Training 
Conference, 1795. 

subsidizing by provincial government recom- 
mended by CCCL, 1393. 

establishment of national system urged by 
T. and L.C., 442. 

Alta.: motor mechanic designated as trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 210; inclu- 
sion of printing trade under Act, 1463. 

B.C.: report of Director (1945), 1863; non- 
adoption of Bill to amend Act, 986. 


Apprenticeship—C on. 


Man.: amended regulations under Act, 1463; 
amendment in Act re attendance of ap- 
prentices at full-time and/or evening, 
technical classes, 1832. 

N.B.: apprenticeship training under Depart- 
ment of Labour during 1945, 1861. 

N.S.: provision of Apprenticeship Amend- 
ment Act (1945), 849; report of 
regional director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Training (1945), 850. 

Ont.: provisions and amended provisions of 
Act, 829; annual report of Apprentice- 
ship Branch, Department of Labour, 
(1945), 851, 1945-46, 1675. 

Que.: incorporation of Apprenticeship Com- 
mission of the Building and Hngineer- 
ing Construction Trades of Chicoutimi, 
under Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 
212, of Joint Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion for ladies’ hairdressers and barbers, 
684, and of Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion (cloakmaking trade), 1275; other 
orders under Act, 994; amendments in 
Collective Agreement Act urged by 
Federation of Labour, 120.. 

Sask.: regulations under Act, 833; regulations 
under Act governing motor vehicle re- 
pair trade and building trades, 212; 
annual report of Apprenticeship Board, 
Department of Labour, (1945), 852. 

Australia: amendments in Queensland 
Apprentices and Minors Acts, (1929- 
1934), 589, 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Com- 
mission of Inquiry into cotton spinning 
industry, 154; training of building 
apprentices, 438. 

U.S.A.: revised law governing apprentice 
training of veterans, 1374. ; 


Arbitration: 


Canada— 

agreement reached between Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, and employees, 
262, 315; clause re “wildcat” strikes, 
266. 

summary of decisions of Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, 629. 

recommendations of CCCL re provincial 
legislation, 1398. 

Alta.: amendments to Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act recommended 
by Agriculture Committee of provincial 
legislature, 826. 

Ont.: conciliation activities of Department of 
wee during 1945, 850; (1945-46), 
1674. 


Archibald, Justice M. B., Chairman, National 
War Labour Board: 


resignation, 717. 


Armed Forces: 


Canada— 

application of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act to members of armed’ 
forces, 582, 683. 

provisions of National Emergency Transi- 
tional Powers Act (1945), 204. 

placement of veterans by N.E.S., 23-24. 

number of members recommended for re- 
lease under Industrial Selection and 
Release Plan, 859. 

counselling services for members of armed 
forces on discharge, 21-22. 
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Armed Forces—Con. 
report (with tables) on distribution during 
j 1944-45, 511-14. 
immigration of members of Polish Army, 
VOS7;21 710. 
seniority rights under agreement between 
Ford Motor Company of Canada and 
employees, 130. 
review of manuals on armed forces’ trades, 
735-36. 
United Kingdom: number of persons in armed 
forces as at February, 1946, 731. 


See also Conscription; Rehabilitation; 
Veterans. 
Army 
Canada— 


“Army Employment—Civilian Jobs,” pub- 
lication issued by Department of Na- 
tional Defence as guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 
ment, 162, 736. 


Associated Medical Services Incorporated: 
review of activities, 121. 


Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company: 


See Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. 
Attlee, Right Hon. Clement R., Prime 


Minister of Great Britain: 
extracts from address at annual conference 


OL Ewe, L712: 


Australia: 
statistics re trade union membership, popu- 
lation, industrial disputes, time-loss, 


wages, and hours of labour, 854. 
proposed national health scheme, 868. 
report on threatened coal strike, 720. 
summary of proceedings of conference on 

silicosis, 265. 
review of bulletins on “Industrial Lighting”, 

424; and “Australian Meat-Works”, 

L615. 
conditions of work in New South Wales 

bread industry, 1014. 


Automobile Insurance: 


Canada— ‘ 
compulsory automobile insurance in Quebec 
recommended by CCCL., 1393. 


Automobile Workers: 


See United Automobile 
America. 


Workers of 


Automotive Industry: 
US.A— 


summary of strike situation in automobile 
industry, 1520; development of indus- 
trial disputes during 1945-46, 138; 
curbs on “wildcat” strikes in collective 
agreements, 266; “Employment Outlook 
for Automobile Mechanics”, 196. 


Aviation: 
Alta.— 
inclusion of pilots under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 684. 
U.S.A.: summary of strike situation in air 
transportation, 1520. 
See also Aircraft Industry. 


Awards: 
See Decorations; Suggestion Plans. 
82417—2 


Baillieu Commitiee (United Kingdom): 


recommendations re establishment of 
Central Institute of Management, 1024. 


Baking Industry: 


Canada— 
recommendation of 
legislation, 1393. 


Banking: 


Canada— 
recommendation of 
legislation, 1393. 


Barbers: 
Que.— 


Joint Apprenticeship Commission for ladies’ 
hairdressers and barbers, incorporated 
under Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 


CCCL re. provincial 


CCCL 


re provincial 


684. 
Barrette, Hon. <A., Minister of Labour 
(Quebec): 
extracts from address at convention of 
COCEL 1391. 


Beet Industry: 
See Sugar Beet Industry. 


Benefits: 


provisions of Women’s Royal Naval 
Services’ and South African Military 
Nursing Services’ (Benefits) Act, 1403. 

application of Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act to members of armed 
forces, 582, 683. 

provisions of Allied Veterans Benefits Act, 

1400; of Fire Fighters War Service 

Benefits Act, 1402; of Special Oper- 

ators War Service Benefits Act, 1402; 

and of Veterans Rehabilitation Act re 

out-of-work benefits, etc., 451. 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour re unemployment assistance 

benefits, 422. 

New Zealand: increased benefits under Social 
Security Act; administration of Act 
during 1944-45, 20. 

United Kingdom: provisions of National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bill 
(1946), 712; provisions of « National 
Insurance Bill, 287-89. 

See also Death Benefits; Health Insurance; 
Out-of-Work Benefits; Unemployment 
Insurance; Veterans’ Land Act. 


NOB: 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


extracts from New Year’s message, 1; from 
Labour Day message, 1191; from con- 
vention address, 1376-77. 

presents legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 
440, 

statement before Senate Standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour, 
1034. 

remarks at Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 406, 415. 

address as fraternal delegate to convention 
of A.F. of L., 1714. 

awarded CBE by His 
George VI, 860. 

workers’ delegate to 98th session of 
Governing Body of ILO, 882. 


Majesty King 
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Benzol Poisoning: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Berg, Carl E., Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


awarded MBE by His Majesty King 
George VI, 861. 


Bisson, Lieutenant-Colonel, J. G., Chief 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission: 


appointment, 1370. 
Black Market: 


Canada— 


recommendation of CCCL re_ building 
materials, 1392. 


Blackadar, E. G., Director, Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities: 


retirement, 1370. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 
financial and statistical summary concern- 

ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1945, 419; as at March 
31, 1946, 706; as at June 30, 1946, 
1328; as at September 30, 1946, 1857. 

B.C.: legislative resolution re payment of 
pensions to blind persons, 987. 


Man.: resolution of provincial legislature, 
S27. 


Boilers: 
Man.— 
regulations under Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, 684. 

N.B.: steam boiler regulations and inspec- 
tion, 1861; amended regulations under 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
211; provisions of Act to Amend the 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
1860; regulations under Stationary 
Engineers Act (1946), 1829. 

Ont.: inspections during 1946, 1674; during 
1945, 851; repeal of certain provisions 
of Steam Boiler Act, 830. 

Sask.: regulations under Steam Boilers Act, 
997; amendments, 678; inspections 
under Act in 1945, 853. 


Bonus: 


Canada— 
payment of special bonus to merchant 
seamen, 209, 987. 
U.S.A.: formation of government incentive 
division to study profit-sharing, bonus 
and other incentive systems, 433. 
See also Incentive Wage Plans. 


Bovey Commission: 


See Royal Commission on 


: ‘ Veterans’ 
Qualifications. 


Bread Industry: 


Canada— 


recommendation of CCCL re_ provincial 
legislation, 1393. 
Australia: conditions of work in New South 
Wales, 1014. 





Brick and Tile Industry: 
US A— 


labour standards re juvenile employment, 15. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


proceedings of 78th conference, 1712. 

membership at close of 1944, 500. 

policy on the closed shop, 1708-9. : 

meeting of Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee, 866. 


Broadcasting: 


Canada— 


government ownership of radio broadcasting 
urged by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Brockington, Leonard W.: 


participation at meeting of House of 
Commons Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 1332, 1347, 1351, 1352. 


Brown, A. H., Vice-Chairman, Wartime 
Labour Relations Board: 


participation in meeting of House of 
Commons Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 1332, 1359-60. 


Budget: 


See Finance. 


Building and Construction Industry: 


meeting of industrial committee of ILO on 
building, civil engineering, and public 
works, 1540. 
Canada— 


housing program for 1947, 1207. 

restriction in use of building materials, 425. 

Joint National Conference of the Construc- 
tion Industry, 405. 

government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours in Principal Mining and Manu- 
facturing Industries, including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture 
(1938), 205. 

report (with table) on training of skilled 
labour (veteran and civilian) in con- 
struction industry, 793-94. 

“Blueprint for a Skilled Job in the 
Construction Industry” — pamphlet 
need by the Department of Labour, 
1022. 

“Safety in Building’—summary of pamphlet 
issued by Department of Labour, 138, 
1683. 

D.B. of S. reports—building permits issued 
and residential construction in 1945, 
853, in 1945-46, 426; construction 
industry during 1944, 256; during 
1945, 862. 

report on “Man-power and Material 
Requirements for a Housing Program 
in Canada”, 1365. 

priority to domestic over foreign purchases 
of building materials, recommended by 
CCCL, 1392; recommendation re black 
markets, 1392. 

B.C.: decrease in construction industry in 
1945, 1862. 

Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1945), 578. 
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Building and Construction Industry—Con. 


Que.: incorporation of Apprenticeship Com- 

mission of the Building and_Engineer- 

ing Construction Trades of Chicoutimi, 
under Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 

212; legislative resolution, 682; lifting 

of restrictions on building materials 

ete a i by Federation of Labour, 
0. 

regulations under Apprenticeship Act 

governing building trades, 212. 

United Kingdom: expansion of Mobile Labour 
Force to assist in housing program, 
1373; Woodworking (Amendment of 
Scope) Special Regulations under 
Factories Act (1937), 105; introduc- 
tion of New Towns Bill, 585; draft of 
revised regulations, 318; training of 
building apprentices, 433. 

U.S.A.: report on public and private con- 
struction, 434; ban on _ jurisdictional 
work stoppages by Metal Trades 
Department (A.F. of L.) and agree- 
ment with Building and Construction 
Trades Department, re manufacture of 
prefabricated housing, 1685. 

See also Housing. 


Sask.: 


Building Permits: 


Canada— 


D. B. of S. report on permits issued during 
1945-46, 426. 


Burns, Major General E. L. M., Director 
General of Rehabilitation: 
summary of address at annual meeting of 
CMA, on rehabilitation of veterans, 
888-89. 
ee at conference of student veterans, 
De 


Bus Indusiry: 
See Omnibus Industry. 


Business Training: 
See Commercial Education. 


Butter: 


Canada— 


manufacture of Te requested by 
C.C. of L., 1388. 


Calendar: 
See World Calendar. 


Cameron, Judge J. C. A.: 2 


report on dispute between ten Ontario 
rubber companies -and the United 
Rubber Workers of America, 921. 


“Canada’’: 


ure aes of 1946 edition by DB. of S., 
584. 


Canada Shipping Act: 


surcharge on pilotage dues in St. Lawrence, 
Kingston-Ottawa, Quebec, Montreal, 
mete Columbia pilotage districts, 
649. 

reduced surcharge on pilotage by-laws in 
district of British Columbia, 1275. 

amendment in Act to incorporate conven- 
tions and recommendations of ILO 
urged by T. and L.C., 442; other 
amendments advocated, 1382. 
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Canada Year Book: 
issued by D.B. of S. (1946), 1683 (1945), 5. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 


proceedings of 24th annual convention, 1389. 

Dominion legislative program, 445 

extracts from New Year’s message of 
Alfred Charpentier, President, 2. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 


formation as Crown company to provide 
rapid mobilization of industry, 282. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
legislative recommendation of RTB, 449. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


resolution on labour relations adopted at 
annual meeting, 1681. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation: 
establishment, 429. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


proceedings of sixth annual convention, 

Dominion legislative program, 443. 

statement on wage policy, working hours, 
and price control, 262. 

statement before Standing Committee on 
Immigration and Labour, 1034. 

meeting of Minister of Labour and National 
Wage Co-ordinating Committee, 724-28. 

program of proposed labour legislation 
submitted by affiliated unions of C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. to B.C. legisla- 
ture, 263. 

extracts from New Year’s message of 
A. R. Mosher, president, 2. 

issues “Handbook on Union Agreements”, 
264. 

See also Mosher, A. R. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
president’s remarks at Joint National Con- 
ference of the Construction Industry, 
406, 415. 


Canadian Council of Education fer 


Citizenship: 
See Council of Education for Citizenship. 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs: 
15th annual conference, 1203. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual meeting—policy re employer- 
employee relations, etc., 1172-82. 

statement on labour policy—‘An Approach 
to Employer-Employee Relations’, 1181. 

statement on employee-employer relations, 
Sia. 

summary of address by Director General of 
Rehabilitation, 888-89. 


Canadian National Railways: 


20th annual meeting of System Committee 
Union-Management Co-operative Move- 
ment, 1013. 

Board 


Canadian Railway of Adjustment 


No. 1: 


summary of decisions, 629. 
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Canadian Red Cross Society: 


amount of earnings contributed by con- 
scientious objectors, 430, 1200. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: 


employment office procedure in replacing 
strikers, 715. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 


statistical summaries (with tables), 57, 188, 
S10) D0d. Gol. oo. 42, Lill i278, 
1466, 1793. 

apprenticeship training, 501, 631, 942. 

correspondence courses, 59, 188, 190, 321, 
DOL 42.7944 AVIS) Pio. L278, P1280; 
1466, 1793. 

on-the-job training, 58, 188, 189, 319, 320, 
SOL 508631, O42,9h043. 1113; 04014; 
1278-79, 17938. 

pre-matriculation classes, 59, 188, 190, 319, 
Ste 504, 1947, 044.) 1113, 1 de 1278, 
1280, 1466, 17938. 

rehabilitation training, 57-60, 188-92, 319- 
22, 501-4, 789-92, 942-46, 1113-16, 1278- 
81, 1466, 1793. 

a aa come for CVT schools, 1466, 
1793. 

university and vocational training, etc., 
under Federal rehabilitation program, 
160. 

training facilities for veterans described by 
Minister of Labour in address on 
functions of Department of Labour in 
post-war period, 1198. 

training-on-the-job opportunities for dis- 
charged veterans, 1544. 

assistance of employer relations sections of 
NES in training-on-the-job opportuni- 
ties for veterans, 590. 

enrolment of veterans as at May 31, 1946, 
1110. 

meetings of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 192, 1599; Director’s report, 
1599-1601; membership, 62; conference 
of regional directors, 1601. 

meeting of Dominion-provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship, 61; of provincial 
Directors, 1602. 

report (with table) on training of skilled 
labour (veteran and civilian) in con- 
struction industry, 793-94. 

employment opportunities in the construc- 
tion industry, 1022. 

rape, of ex-service women, 319, 788, 942, 

conference of women supervisors, 323. 

women’s rehabilitation training, April 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1946, 1117. 

dressmaking course for women veterans, 
863; methods for solving shortages of 
home assistants recommended by super- 
visor of women’s training, 195. 

See also Vocational Training. 


Canadian Youth Commission: 


summary | of report on youth employment 
policies, 9-13; on “Youth and Recrea- 
tion’’, 1016. 


Cartels: 


Canada— 


een of report urged by CCCL, 
46. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 1388. 


Casualties: 


Canada— 
functions of Casualty Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
161. 
See also Handicapped Workers; Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Catering: 


United Kingdom— 
report of Catering Wages Commission on 


Training for the Catering Industry, 
576. 


Census: 


Canada— 


earnings of male wage-earners in all indus- 
tries, at 1941 census, 856. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


authorized to lease and administer any 
real or personal property of Crown for 
emergency shelter purposes, 718. 

new sections, 1272. 

administration of National Housing Act in 
1947, 1207. 

conference on community planning, 1000. 

issues publication entitled “Housing in 
Canada”, 1684. 


Certification: 


Canada— 

number of applications for certification 
under WLRR received during period 
March, 1944—December, 1945, by 
National and provincial boards—dis- 
position of applications, 5. 

statistics re activities of national and 
provincial wartime labour relations 
boards during period January 1 to 
June 15, 1946, 860. 


Chain Stores: 


US.A— 
store managers granted collective bargain- 
ing rights under Wagner Act, 1028. 


Chamber of Commerce (Canada): 


See Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


extracts from presidential address, 1391; 
from New Year’s message, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1191. 

awarded CBE by His Majesty King 
George -VI, 860. 


“Charters of Our Freedom”: 


review of book by Dr. R. G. Trotter, 
Department of History, Queen’s 
University, 1689. 


Chase, Howard B.: 


awarded CBE by His Majesty King 
George VI, 860. 


Chauffeurs: 


N.B— 
amendment in Motor Vehicle Act, 1830. 
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Check-off: 


Canada— 

compulsory check-off for all employees pro- 
vided in award on issue of union 
security in dispute between Ford Motor 
Company of Canada and employees, 
123-30. 

in collective agreements in manufacture of 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral, 
and chemical products, 268-77. 

union status in collective agreements in 
coal mining industry, 1693, 1694-96. 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, 
146. 

income tax exemption for union dues 
recommended by CCCL, 1392. 

B.C.: compulsory check-off urged at confer- 
ence of ‘T. and L.C. affiliates, 119. 
U.S.A.: number of workers covered by check- 
off clauses in collective agreements 

(1945), 733. 


Chemical Industry: 
proposed establishment of ILO industrial 
committee, 1541. 
Canada 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in manufacture of 
chemical and allied products, 276-77. 





‘Child Labour: 


conventions and recommendations adopted 
at 29th session of ILO, 1396. 
Canada— 
study of provincial labour standards issued 
by Department of Labour, 1375. 
recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, 9-10. 

B.C.: application of Control ‘of Employment 
of Children Act extended to mercantile 
industry, 210. 

N.B.: regulations under Factories Act, 1828. 

Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1673. 

Sask.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 678; 
to Factories Act, 678; recommendations 
OL Mand dasG.. 422. 

United Kingdom: recommendation of Com- 
Bes on Juvenile Employment Service, 

U.S.A.: establishment of Child Labour and 
Youth Employment Branch in Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1028; measure to 
prevent child labour in agriculture in 
New York state, 885. 

See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, 9. 

Man.: new regulations under Act governing 
mothers’ allowances, 991. 

Sask.: introduction of new Bill, 263; amend- 
ment to Act, 678; revised provisions 
of Village Act, 678; amendment to 
Factories Act, 678. 

U.S.A.: minimum age for work on power 
hoists and lifts, 1028. 


Children’s Allowances: 


United Kingdom— 
provisions of National Insurance Bill, 287- 
89. 








Chile: 


ratification of ILO convention forbidding 
employment of women underground in 
mines, 591. 
Chimney Sweeps: 
See Licensing of Workmen. 


Citizenship: 


Canada— 
provisions of Canadian Citizenship Act, 


Council of Education for Citizenship issues 
catalogue of vocational guidance 
materials, 1684. 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 


Union Congress: 


issues joint statement at meeting of Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee, 866. 

announces resolutions at meeting of exec- 
utive committee in Moscow, 1029. 


Civil Service: 


Canada— 

Royal Commission appointed to examine 
and make recommendations on salaries, 
classifications, and working conditions 
of senior administrative personnel, 262. 

Alta.: establishment of 40-hour week recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 182; 
other recommendations, 182. 


Civilian Employment: 
See Employment. 


Civilian Labour Force: 


Canada— aie 
surveys directed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 73, 648, 1145, 1515, 1614, 
1805. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act: 
provisions, 1402. 


Classifications: 


Canada— 
award on administrative points in dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and employees, 131. 
US.A.: progress report on job re-classifica- 
tion in steel industry, 721. 
See also Occupational Classifications. 


Closed Shop: 


Canada— 
in collective agreements in manufacture of 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral, 
and chemical products, 268-77. 

United Kingdom: closed shop in Britain— 
report of TUC; House of Commons 
Debates, 1708-9; opposed in resolution 
Oe LOCAL la: 

U.S.A.: number of workers covered by closed 
shop clauses in collective agreements 
(1941-45), 733; union discharge request 
under closed shop agreement, 1685 ; 
closed shop outlawed in Arizona, 
Nebraska and South Dakota, 1685. 

See also Legal Decisions; Union Security. 


Clothing Workers: 


Canada— 
health insurance and death benefit scheme 
for garment workers, 1194. 
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Coal: 


Canada— 

collective agreements in the coal mining 
industry (1946), 1692-1707. ’ 

employment situation in coal mines outlined 
by Minister of Labour in address on 
functions of Department of Labour in 
post-war period, 1198. ' 

abolition of Emergency Coal Production 
Board, 832, 

Alta.: holidays with pay for employees in 
coal mining industry, provided under 
Labour Welfare Act, 683; mining and 
distribution of coal during 1944, 122; 
revocation of wartime regulations under 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 684; 
amended regulations under Act, 1463. 

B.C.: decrease in coal mining industry in 
1945, 1862; amendment to Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 985. 

N.S.: amendments to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1101; number of shifts worked in 
colliery districts during 1945, 849; 
statement of late John Moffat on 
achievements of Provincial Workmen’s 
Association (1879-1917), 1681. 

Australia: report on threatened coal strike, 
720. 

United Kingdom: Coal Mines (Training) 
General Regulations, 1945, 5; five-day 
week proposed in British mines, 720; 
protection of workers from coal dust 
or pitch under Patent Fuel Manufac- 
ture (Health and Welfare) Special 
Regulations (1946), 685; compensation 
for pneumoconiosis among coal 
trimmers, 689; report on employment 
for silicotic miners in South Wales, 
736. 

U.S.A.: terms of agreement in soft-coal 
dispute, 720-21; summary of strike 
situation in coal mining industry,” 1520; 
report on changes in status of soft-coal 
miners, 1686; union recognition of coal 
mine foremen, 1195; unionization of 
foremen contested by section of soft 
coal industry, 867; safety code for all 
soft coal mines, 1028. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


agreements, 51, 186, 316, 498, 627, 782, 929, 
1093, 1247, 1444, 1582, 1771. 
amendments, 681. 
amendments in Act recommended by CCCL, 
1392. 
eee ete urged by Federation of Labour, 
0. 


Collective Bargaining: 


resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 730. 

proceedings of Dominion-provincial confer- 
ence of labour ministers, 1523-25— 
summary of existing legislation, 1524; 
proposals for new legislation, 1525. 

“Management and Collective Bargaining’— 
address at CMA _ conference on 
employer-employee relations, 1173. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1681-82. 

resolution of T. and L.C. re government 
employees, 1382. 

summary of “Handbook on Union Agree- 
ments’, issued by C.C. of L., 264. 

Alta.: legislative recommendations of Federa- 

tion of Labour, 182. 


Collective Bargaining—Con. 


B.C.: compulsory collective bargaining recom- 
mended at conference of T. and LC. 
unions, 119. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 423. 

Que.: amendment in Labour Relations Act, 
681; Supreme Court of Canada upholds 
Quebec Court in refusing injunction 
against WLRB (National), 104. 

Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 677. 

United Kingdom: summary of article on 
British trade unions, 675. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Fact-Finding Boards, 
265; wages under national and regional 
collective bargaining, 1406; results of 
survey on grievance procedure in 
various plants, 1404-6; statistical 
report on collective bargaining and 
union recognition during 1945, 733; 
vacations with pay and health benefits 
contained in group insurance scheme, 
1028; chain store managers granted 
bargaining rights under Wagner Act, 
1028; organization of foremen, 439; 
exclusion of farm workers from provi- 
sions of National Labour Relations Act 
(1935), 1026-27; employer interference 
in election ruled unfair labour practice, 
by NLRB, 1196; NLRB grants collec- 
tive bargaining rights to  time-study 
men, 867; recommendation of twelfth 
National Conference on Labour Legis- 
ee, 552; recommendation of CIO, 

6. 
Japan: established under Allied order, 1196. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
amendments, 855, 1192. 


Commercial Education: 
United Kingdom— 
business training for demobilized personnel, 
139, 889. 
Commercial Establishments: 
Que.— 4 
provisions of Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 832, 1649 
(correction). 
Committee on Veterans Affairs: 
See Parliamentary Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 
Commodities: 


Canada— 
annual report of WPTB (1945), 700, 704. 


Communists: 


Canada— 
outlawing -of Communist Party requested 


by CCCL, 1392. 
Community Planning: 
Canada— 
conference, 1000. 
Community Planning Association of Canada: 
establishment and functions, 1682. 


Companies: 
See Government Companies Operation Act. 


Company Security: 
US.A— 


“company security” clauses contained in 
agreements signed by UAW, 266. 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
See Collective Bargaining. 


Compulsory Transfer Orders: 


Canada— 
discontinuance of insurance services for 
workers transferred under NSS Civilian 
Regulations, 855. 


Conciliation: 
Canada— 

recommendations submitted to Dominion- 
provincial conference of labour min- 
isters, 1523. 

statement of Mr. M. M. Maclean, before 
House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1361-62 (1224). 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation 
on union security, 146. 

withdrawal of government controller from 
American Can Company, 134. 

summary of decisions of Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, 629. 

amendment in provincial Labour Disputes 
Act recommended by CCCL, 1393. 

Alta.: amendment in Industrial Conciliation 

Act recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 182; by Agriculture Committee 
of provincial legislature, 826. 

B.C.: activities during 1945 reviewed in 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1864. 
recommendation of 
Labour, 423. 

Ont.: conciliation activities of Department 
of Labour during 1945, 850, 1674. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 

South Africa: 


Labour (1945), 852. 

agreement in road passenger 
transport industry under South African 
Industrial Conciliation Act (1937), 
1688. 

U\S.A.: establishment of Fact-Finding Boards, 
265; publicizing of agreements urged 
hbk eta of Conciliation Service, 

See also Wartime Labour 
Regulations. 








N.B. Federation of 


Relations 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 


monthly reports of conciliation activities 
of the Department of Labour under 
ACG 46; 179) sli. 492," 623,..773, 914, 
1083, 1236, 1432, 1572, 1765. 


CLASSIFICATION BY j[NDUSTRIES: 
Logging— 


logging and lumber mill workers, British 
Columbia, 775, 918, 1236. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 


packinghouse workers, Hamilton, 181; 
various provinces, 180, 312, 493, 1237, 
1438. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather and other 
animal products— 
leather workers, Kitchener, 47. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aircraft workers, Hamilton, 1086. 
automobile workers, Windsor and Chatham, 
1238; 1578: 
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Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 
brass factory workers, New Toronto, 1084, 


1438, 1574. 

electrical appliance workers, Hamilton, 
1084, 1239, 1435, 1577. 

farm implement workers, Toronto and 


Brantford, 1087. 

foundry workers, British Columbia, 1085, 
1240, 1434; London, 1435, 1574. 

metal workers, Galt, 492. 

metal products workers, Fort William, 
493; Leaside, 1238, 1434, 1578; Toronto, 
1238," 15739 41579: 

steelworkers, Hamilton, 493; Ontario and 
Anat Scotia, 915, 1087, 1239, 1436, 
iksir/ae 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
jewellery products workers, Toronto, 1766. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
wood products 
1765. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, ete.— A. 
ammunition workers, Renous, N.B., 1766. 
chemical products workers, Amherstburg, 
1083, 1240, 1438, 1577; Windsor, 1084, 
1241, 1439, 1577. 
insulating products workers, 
1238, 1573; Muimico, 494. 
plastics workers, Toronto, 624, 1085, 1434. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
advertising workers, Toronto, 1574, 1765. 
newspaper compositors, Ottawa, 1435, 1574; 
Vancouver, 1087; various provinces, 
1437, 1766; Winnipeg and_ other 
points, 778. 
newspaper printers, Winnipeg, 181, 493. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
stationery products 
1238. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber workers, Acton Vale, 1085, 1435, 
1766; Province of Ontario, 774, 918, 
1084, 1237, 1440, 1578; St. Jerome, 
180, 623, 774; Welland, 1766. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, etc.— 
garment workers, Toronto, 1085. 
textile workers, Carleton Place, 774, 1086; 
Toronto, 778. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
confectionery workers, London, 493. 
Mining—metal mining— 
metal miners, British Columbia, 917, 1085, 
1440, 1575, 1767. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia, 
1433; Canmore, 624; Drumheller, 47; 
Lethbridge, 624; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 181; Stellarton, 624. 
Service—business and personal— 
hotel employees, Toronto, 775. 
laundry workers, Toronto, 47. 
Trade— 
retail coal distributors, Ottawa, 1086, 1435. 
Transportation—electric railways and local 
bus lines— ; 
bus drivers and mechanics, Sydney, 775. 
street railwaymen, Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria, 1237. 


workers, Grimsby, 1574, 


Hamilton, 


workers, Eastview, 
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Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—-Oon. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
public utilities workers, Toronto, 1435, 
TosSe 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
highway— 
transport workers, Shawinigan Falls, 1435, 
1573) 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
telegraph and telephone— 
telephone employees, Chicoutimi, 47. 


Transportation—water— 
merchant seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, 916, 1086, 1239; 
Montreal, 624, 916. 
unlicensed seamen, Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence River, 776. 


Conditions of Employment: 


“Social Security for Seafarers’”—publica- 
tion issued by ILO, 291. 

Canada— 

Royal Commission appointed to examine 
and make recommendations on salaries, 
classifications, and working conditions 
of senior civil servants, 262. 

summary of provisions of agreements and 
sample clauses, in coal mining industry, 
1701. 

recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission concerning juvenile employ- 
ment conditions, 10. 

improved working conditions for employees 
of Immigration Service sought by 
T. and L.C., 442. 

Man.: legislative resolution recommends 
inquiries into working conditions of 
retail store and _ clothing factory 
workers by Minimum Wage Board, 827. 

Australia: review of bulletin on “Industrial 
Lighting”, 424; working conditions in 
New South Wales bread industry, 1014; 
review of bulletin “Australian Meat 
Works”, 1675-76. 

United Kingdom: report of Catering Wages 
Commission on Training for the Cater- 
ing Industry, 576; recommendations of 
Commission of Inquiry into wages and 
working conditions in cotton spinning 
industry, 152. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


eighth annual convention, 1715. 

representation on Labour 
Advisory Committee, 267. 

management and finances of affiliated 
unions, 294. 


Education 


Conroy Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 


presents legislative proposals of C.C. of as, 


extracts from convention address, 1384. 

participation at meeting of House of 
Commons Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 1332-33, 1339-40, 1348-49, 
1353-54, 1356. 

remarks as Canadian delegate to Paris 
conference of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, 27. 

awarded MBE by His Majesty King 
George VI, 861. 


Conscientious Objeciors: 


Canada— 
number of conscientious objectors as at 
May 1, 1946, given by Minister of 
Labour in address on functions of 
Department of Labour, 1200; see also 

430. 


termination of alternative service, 1018. 

amendment in NSS Civilian Regulations 
re assistance in farm labour shortage, 
430. 


Conscription: 


U.S.A.: compulsory military training in peace- 
time opposed by A.F. of L., 1715; by 
Crk Oo t716. 


Construction Industry: 

See Building and Construction Industry. 
Consumers’ Co-operatives: 

See Co-operative Societies. 


Consumers’ Goods: 


United Kingdom— 
measures utilized to control inflation, 1409. 


Consumption Expenditure: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Council for Consumer 
Research recommended by TUC, 1713. 


Contracts: 


Canada— 


a and uae. urges preference to employees 
of trade unionists in placement of 
government contracts, 442. 


United Kingdom: amended fair wage policy 
for government contracts, 1684. 


Contributions: 


United Kingdom— 
ee under National Insurance Bill, 
287-89. 


Control of Employment: 
B.C.— 


amendment in Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1463; application of Act 
extended to mercantile industry, 210. 


Centrol of Investment: 


United Kingdom— 
passage of Borrowing 


(Control and 
Guarantees) Bill, 732. 


Controls: 
See Wartime Controls. 


Co-operative Development: 
Sask.— 
annual report of Co-operation and Co- 


operative Development of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, 1864. 


Co-operative Societies: 


recommendation of ILO Conference Dele- 
gation on Constitutional Questions, 591. 
World Co-operative Congress convenes in 
Switzerland, 1522. 
Canada— 


report of Royal 


Commission on (Co- 
operatives, 53-56. 
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Co-operative Sccieties—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
amendments in Income War Tax Act re 
taxation of, 1273. 
exemption from income tax recommended 
by CCCL, 1392. 
establishment and exemption from income 
tax, recommended by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Alta.: development of co-operative movement, 
583; provisions of Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 824. 

N.B.: revision of regulations under Co- 
operative Associations Act, 1831. 
P.E.I.: new sections under Co-operative 

Associations Act, 1831. 
Sask.: amendments to Co-operative Associa- 


tion Act, 680. 
United Kingdom: progress of co-operative 
movement in Britain, 1407. 
U.S.A.: operations of consumers’ co-operatives 
during 1944, 150. 


Co-ordinating Committee of Dominion- 
Provincial Conference: 


See Dominion-Provincial ‘Conference on 
Reconstruction. 


Corporations: 


Canada— 
exclusion of certain shareholders and 
employees of corporations from unem- 
ployment insurance coverage regula- 
tions, 1469. 


Correspondence Courses: 


activities under Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing, 59, 188, 190, 321, 504, 944, 1113, 
1115, 1278, 1280, 1466, 1793. 


Cost of Living: 


Canada— 

cost-of-living index: its purpose and con- 
struction, 1528-31. 

monthly report of D.B. of 8. (with chart 
and tables), 109, 247, 395, 553, 690, 841, 
1001, 1162, 1317, 1508, 1658, 1846. 

changes in cost-of-living index during 
second quarter of 1946, 1326. 

tabular report on applications for cost-of- 
living bonus to National and Regional 
War Labour Boards for _ period 
November 15, 1941, to April 30, 1946, 
1201, 1358. 

CCCL recommends re-adjustment of cost-of- 
living bonus in Quebec, 1393; improved 
cost-of-living index, 1392; establish- 
ment of family index, 1393. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re compilation of 
index, 1387. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 

C., 1381; recommendation re com- 
pilation of index, 1382. 


U.S.A.: cost-of-living index as at August, 
1946, 1521. 
Other Countries: changes in cost-of-living 


index during second quarter of 1946, 
1326. 


Cotton Industry: 


United Kingdom— 

Interim Reports of Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on dust control in cotton indus- 
try, 1722; recommendations of Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into wages and working 
Se in cotton spinning industry, 


Council of Education for 
(Canada): 


issues bibliography of vocational guidance 
materials, 1684. 


Citizenship 


Councils: 
See Veterans; Youth Guidance. 


Counselling Services: 


Canada— 


provided for members of armed forces on 
discharge, 21-22. 


Courts of Referees: 


Que.— 


appointment of chairman for 
Region, UIC, 719. 


Quebee 


Credit Union National Association, Inc.: 


Sa of Canadian Branch office, 
. 682. 


Credit Unions: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Co-operatives, 55. 
progress report, 263. 
Alta.: development of co-operative movement, 
583; new sub-section in Credit Union 
Act, 824. 
B.C.: amendments to Credit Unions Act, 985. 
Man.: provisions of Companies Act, 826-27. 
N.B.: regulations under Credit Union Federa- 
tion Act, 1831. 
N.S.: amendment in Credit Union Societies 
Act, 1103. 
P.E.I.: revised regulations under Credit 
Union Societies Act, 1831. 
Sask.: amendments in Credit Union Act, 680. 
Credits: 


See Re-establishments Credits. 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— 


amendments ve strike action and picketing, 
urged by T. and L:C., 1382. 


Cripps, Sir Stafford, President, Board of 
Trade (United Kingdom): 
recommendations of Baillieu Committee 


appointed to study establishment of 
Central Institute of Management, 1024. 
Crown Companies: 


Canada— 
formation of Canadian Arsenals Limited «as 


Crown company to provide rapid 
mobilization of industry, 282. 
establishment of Canadian Commercial 


Corporation to assist private enterprise 
in international trade relations, 429. 


Dalhousie University: 


annual course in labour relations sponsored 
by Maritime Labour Institute, 718. 


D’Aoust, Joseph Arthur, 
Trades and Labour 
Canada: 


awarded OBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 860. 


Vice-President, 
Congress of 
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Davis, Rhys J., Member of Parliament, 
United Kingdom: 


extracts from address at convention of 
©:C: of Li, 1385: 


Day Nurseries: 
See Nurseries. 


Death Benefits: 


Canada— 
death benefit scheme for garment workers, 
1194. 


Death Grants: 


United Kingdom— 
provisions of National Insurance Bill, 287- 
89. 


Debt: 
B.C.— 
verbal amendments to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 985. 
Sask.: amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 678. 


Decorations: 


Canada— 
Department of Labour officials and labour 
leaders honoured by His Majesty the 
King, 860. 


Demobilization: 


Canada— 
demobilization of. service personnel as at 
June 1, 1946, 1110. 
progress in reinstatement of veterans out- 
lined in statement of Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 1724. 


Deschamps, Albert, President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 


remarks at Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 406, 415. 


“Design in Industry”: 


Canada— 
exhibition produced by National Film Board 
to promote original Canadian industrial 
design, 1516. 


Desormeaux, E. C., Secretary, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission: 
appointment as Canadian representative of 


International Association of Public 
Employment Services, 719. 


Development Areas: 


United Kingdom— 
summary of government reconversion pro- 
gram, 731. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
(United Kingdom): 
number of persons registered as at April 15, 
1946, 864. 
employers required to hire disabled persons 
under provisions of Act, 4382. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— ; 
statement of Minister of Labour on discrim- 
ination in employment of persons over 
40 years of age, 1018. 
policy of C.C. of L. outlined in statement 
before Senate Standing Committee on 
Immigration and Labour, 1034; other 
resolution, 1388, 1389. 
Man.: non-adoption of Bill prohibiting dis- 
erimination, 827. 
Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 677. 
U\S.A.: report of Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, 890; establishment of Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
urged by A.F. of L., 1715; members of 
National Maritime Union expelled for 
racial prejudice, 722; outlawing dis- 
crimination against Negroes recom- 


mended by CIO, 1716. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

Canada— 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws, review 
of pamphlet issued by Department of 
Labour, 1375. 

amendments to provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act recommended by CCCL, 
1393. 

study of industrial diseases by Ontario gov- 
ernment requested by C.C. of L., 1388. 

Ont.: action for damages for benzol poisoning 
dismissed by Court of Appeal, 103. 

Sask.: list of compensable diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 678. 

Australia: summary of proceedings of con- 
ference on silicosis, 265. 

United Kingdom: provisions of National In- 
surance (Industrial Injuries) Bill 
(1946), 712; compensation for pneumo- 
coniosis among coal trimmers, 689; pro- 
tection of workers from coal dust or 
pitch, under Patent Fuel Manufacture 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regula- 
tions (1946), 685; protection of work- 
ers exposed to radio-active substances, 
1025; amending orders re payment of 
compensation for silicosis, 1025; report 
of Committee on employment for sili- 
cotic miners in South Wales, 736; In- 
terim Reports of Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on dust control in_ cotton 
industry, 1722; functions of industrial 
advisory committees described in annual 
report of Factories Inspector (1944), 
158. 

Turkey: ratification of ILO convention re 
workmen’s compensation for industrial 
diseases, ‘1033. 

U.S.A.: safety rules where sulphuric acid 
used, 1362. 


Dock Workers: 
“Safety in Dock Work’—summary of bulletin 
issued by ILO, 290. 
Canada— 
ratification of ILO convention re accident 
protection, 133. 
government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning the Protection Against Acci- 
dents of Workers Loading or Unloading 
Ships (Revised) 1932, 205, 591. 
United Kingdom: time-loss through strikes 
(1945), 731; provisions of Dock Work- 
ae (Regulation of Employment) Bill, 
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Domestic Workers: 


report of ILO Committee on Women’s Work, 
1536. 


non-adoption of legislative resolution, 987. 
United Kingdom: proposed establishment and 
functions of National Institute of 
Houseworkers, 865. 
U.S.A.: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law of New York state, 585. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference of Labour 
Ministers: 
proceedings—summary of existing, and pro- 
posals for new, legislation, 1523-25; 
resolution adopted, 1525; attendance, 
1525. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 

struction: 

meetings, 579. 

Dominion proposals to provinces revised at 
third meeting of Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee, 136. 

legislative memorandum of CCCL, 445-46. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
44] 


Dominion-Provincial Conferences: 


Alta.— 
legislative proposal of Federation of Labour, 
182. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations: 


extracts from address on interprovincial 
relations at conference of Canadian In- 
stitute on Public Affairs, 1203. 
N.B.: brief submitted by Federation of Labour 
to provincial legislature, 422. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation: 
apointment of government controller and 
deputy controllers, 919-21. 
Dressmaking: 
Canada— 
dressmaking course for women veterans est- 
ablished by CVT, 863. 
“Dual War Veterans’’: 
Canada— 
re-establishment in civil employment, 1725. 
Dust: 
United Kingdom— 

Interim Reports of Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on dust control in cotton in- 
dustry, 1722. 

Early Closing.: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Associate Director, National 
Selective Service: 
awarded OBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 860. 
Economic Controls: 
See Wartime Controls. 


Economic Policy: 


agenda of Preparatory Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, 102. 
Canada— 
report on location and effects of wartime 
indnetyae expansion (1939-1944), 147- 


DB: of S. reports on economic conditions 
during 1945, 301; and “Economie Differ- 
ences in Family Size, Canada, 1941,” 
1022. 


Economic Stabilization: 
See Stabilization. 


Education: 
functions of UNESCO, 1191. 
Canada— 

payment of educational allowances under 
Veterans ‘Rehabilitation Act, 207. 

payment of out-of-work allowances to 
veterans required to postpone voca- 
tional or university education, 292. 

amendments in Family Allowances Act re 
school attendance, 1272. 

establishment of Council for Youth Guid- 
ance and Placement, 137. 

advancement of school-leaving age and mini- 
mum age for employment recommended 
by Canadian Youth Commission, 9; 
other recommendations, 12-13. 

bibliography of vocational guidance ma- 
terials published by Council of Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, 1684. 

report on Vocational Schools 
Agreement, 1600. 

establishment of Institute of Industrial 
Relations at University of Toronto, 583; 
functions, 1532. 

report on annual summer school conducted 
by B.C. branch of Workers’ Educational] 
Association, 1363. 

affiliation of teachers with C.C. of L. recom- 
mended, 1388; other recommendations, 
1388. 

report of Committee on Education at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 13880; advocates 
government financial assistance to cer- 
tain students. 1382. 

B.C.: recommendations of conference of T. and 
L.C. unions, 119. 

N.B.: amendment in School Attendance Act, 
1830; in Vocational Education Act, 
1830. 

N.S.: new provisions of Education Act re 
school attendance, 1102. 

Que.: provisions of Act to ensure the Progress 
of Education, 682; raising of school- 
leaving age advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 120. 

Sask.: recommendations of T. and L.C., 422. 

United Kingdom: business training for de- 
mobilized personnel, 139; new regula- 
tions governing training of teachers, " 
264. 

U.S.A.: industrial relation plan of General 
Motors Corporation studied by univer- 
sity professors, 1196; appointment of 
Labour Education Advisory Committee, 
267; job-training opportunities for New 
York veterans, 1112; promotion of 
labour education in schools recom- 
mended by A.F. of L., 1714. 

See also Labour Schools; Minimum Wages; 
Technical Education; Technological 
Education. 


Assistance 
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Elections: 
B.C— 
workmen lose appeal in voting time cases, 
103; more adequate voting methods in 
provincial elections urged by T. and 
TAC eainions, 119: 
Man:: ce section of Winnipeg Charter, 
82 


Electric Are Welding: 
See Welding. 


Electricity : 


Man.— 
regulations under Electricians’ Licence Act, 
684; under Power Commission Act, 994. 
United Kingdom: national holiday agreement 
for electrical workers, 1210. 


Elevators: 


Ont.— 
regulations under Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act for fire and dust control 
ae general safety in grain elevators, 
05. 
Sask.: inspections under Elevator and Hoists 
Act during 1945, 853. 
U.S.A.: minimum age for work on power 
hoists and lifts, 1028. 


Emergency Coal Production Board 
(Canada): 
abolition, 832. 


Emergency Powers: 


See National 
Powers Act. 


Emergency ‘Transitiona] 


Emergency Shelter Regulations: 


amendment re Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, 718. 


Employees’ Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 


See  lLabour-Management Co-operation; 
Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees; Labour Relations. 


Employment: 


report of Employment Committee of ILO to 
98th session of Governing Body, 882. 

ILO report on training and employment of 
disabled persons, 159. 

Canada— 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment, 72; 213, 332, 520; 642,° 803, 
958, 1124, 1289, 1476, 1612, 1803, 

employment and payrolls as reported to 
D.B. of S. by employers (with charts and 
tables), 75, 214, 333, 521, 646, 804, 959, 
HU259° 290, 1477, F616) 1807; 

monthly report on employment conditions 
by industry and by region, 88, 222, 340, 
528, 656, 810, 965, 1131, 1296, 1484, 1623, 

man-hours and hourly earnings as reported 
to D.B. of S. by employers, 80, 220, 338, 
651, 1632. 

D.B. of 8. surveys on civilian labour force, 
73, 643, 1145, 1515, 1614, 1805. 





Empleyment—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

monthly report of employment offices on 
applications for employment; vacancies 
and placements, 95, 230, 348, 535, 664, 
817, 972, 1139, 1305, 1491, 1637, 1822. 

sex distribution of persons in recorded 
employment, 83, 526, 654, 964, 1138, 
1292, 1483, 1621, 1811. 

quarterly report of employment offices for 
periods September 28 to December 27, 
1945, 237; December 28, 1945, to March 
28, 1946, 670; March 29 to June 27, 
1946, 1146; June 28 to September 26, 
1946, 1643. ; 

annual review of employment and payrolls 
in 1945, 1148. 

operations of employment service offices in 
1945, 354. 

index numbers of employment for period 
1938-1945, 1202. 

review of man-power situation during 1945 
(with chart and tables)—effect of war’s 
end on employment situation, 511-19. 

number of wage-earners as at 1941 census, 
856. 

statement of Minister of Labour on employ- 
ment of persons over 40 years of age, 
1018. 

effect of industrial reconversion on employ- 
ment situation, 148. 

delaying factors in industrial re-adjustment 
and their effect on employment, 587-89. 

progress report on industrial reconversion 
in selected industries, 1193. 

situation in forest industries, 1368. 

number of employees in manufacturing est- 
ablishments in 1944, 1194. 

employment of Polish veterans on farms, 
HOST wt LLU: 

survey of employment opportunities for 
university graduates, 1020. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re employment facilities for seamen, 
1609. 

address at CMA conference on employer- 
employee relations on provision of “suit- 
able employment” under Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1180. . 

employers urged to expand working force— 
text of letter issued by Minister of 
Labour and Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, 4. 

summary of. address given by Director- 
General of Rehabilitation at annual 
meeting of CMA, on rehabilitation of 
veterans, 888-89. 

functions of NES and Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of 
disabled veterans in suitable employ- 
ment, 887. 

progress in placement of veterans, 1543. 

employment situation amongst veterans de- 
scribed in progress report on rehabilita- 
tion program, 161. 

trend of veterans’ employment preferences. 
pease in pre-discharge interviews, 

35 

placement of veterans in civil employment 
by NES, 1796. 

placement of older veterans, 1725. 

WPTB abandons permit system for employ-~ 
ment of technical personnel, 133. 

maintenance of reporting system under NSS. 
Civilian Regulations, 7. 
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Employment Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Ont.: annual report of 





relocation and employment of Japanese 
described by Minister of Labour in 
address on functions of Department of 
Labour, '1200. 

“Army Employment—Civilian Jobs’, pub- 
lication issued by Department of Na- 
tional Defence as a guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 
ment, 162. 

“Blueprint for a Skilled Job in the Con- 
struction Industry”’—pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour, 1022. 

labour and employment conditions as re- 
ported in D.B. of S. labour force sur- 
vey, fo, Ld1d, 

review of booklets on employment of handi- 
capped persons, 1544. 

first annual conference of Council for Guid- 
ance of Handicapped, 1123. 

provision of government funds to create 
et recommended by CCCL, 
1392, 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. re 
employment of veterans, 444. 

B.C.: situation reviewed in annual report of 

Department of Labour (1945), 1862. 


N.S.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1945), 849; provisions of 
Nova Scotia Labour Act (1945), 849, 
and continued enforcement of, 1103. 

Department of 
Labour, 850; repeal of certain pro- 
eons of Woodmen’s Employment Act, 


New Zealand: ratification of ILO conven- 


tion re minimum age of employment at 
sea, 1033. 


United Kingdom: employers required to hire 


disabled persons under provisions of 

Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 

432; scheme for following up disabled 

persons after placement in employment, 

864; proposed government action on 

ILO recommendations, 6; provisions of 

Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 

ment) Bill, 548; proposed establish- 

ment and functions of National Insti- 

tute of Houseworkers, 865. 

U.S.A.: report of Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, 890; labour standards 
recommended for women’s’ employ- 
ment, 1521; labour turn-over in post- 
war period, 1521; recommendations of 
National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation re employment of children and 
young persons, 552; restriction on 
employment of school children, 1374; 
report on job re-classification in steel 
industry, 721; “Employment Outlook 
for Automobile Mechanics’, 196. 

See also Control of Employment; Juvenile 
Hmployment; Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment; “Safe Employments”; 
epee Employment”; Unemploy- 
ment. 


Employment and Industrial Statistics: 
Canada— 


monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 2, 134, 260, 426, 
ee 7 iONGe 562 GLOIS, VWIS8:n1366, 1516, 
678. 


Employment Committees: 


summary of ILO report on world employ- 
ment situation, 867. 


Employment of Children: 


See Juvenile Employment. 


Employment Policy: 


agenda of Preparatory Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, 1021. 

meeting of ILO International Development 
Works Committee, 278. 

resolutions of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 

resolutions on production and employment 
adopted at meeting of ILO Metal ; 
Trades Committee, 1539-40. 

report of ILO Committee on Women’s 
Work, 1536. 


Canada— 


remarks of Prime Minister in statement on 
relaxation of price and wage control, 
141. 

recommendation of Joint National Con- 
ference of the Construction Industry, 
409. 

employment conditions as reported by D.B. 
of S. labour force survey, 1515. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at conference of 


Eastern Ontario Steelworkers, 137. 


United Kingdom: post-war employment 


trends, 281. 


U.S.A.: provisions of new Employment Act, 
a7 


79. 


Employment Service: 
Canada— 


procedure in replacing strikers, 715. 
re-establishment of veterans, 1796. 
placement of veterans, 23-24. 

placement of “dual war veterans”, 1725. 

training-on-the-job opportunities for dis- 
charged veterans, 1544. 

assistance of employer-relations sections in 
training-on-the-job opportunities for 
veterans, 590. 

campaign for use of veterans’ trades’ skills 
and qualifications, 24. 

co-operation of NES with rehabilitation 
committees, 293. 

decision of Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 410. 

amendment in Unemployment Insurance 
Act re administration, 1271. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on admin- 
istration of Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 950. 

“Administration of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act’—address at CMA _ confer- 
ae on employer-employee relations, 
1179. 

unplaced applicants in 1945 as reported by 
NES 

maintenance of reporting system under 
NSS Civilian Regulations, 7. 

farmers urged to make use of NES in 
securing assistance, 259. 

activities described by Minister of Labour 
in address on post-war functions of 
Department of Labour, 1197. 

activities of Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices, 580, 1604. 

work of offices commended by Minister and 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 65. 
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Employment Service—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

increased efficiency recommended in report 
of Canadian Youth Commission, 11. 

establishment of Council for Youth QGuid- 
ance and Placement, 137. 

appointment of E. C. Desormeaux as Cana- 
dian representative of International 
Association of Public Employment 
Services, 719. 

criticism of CCCL, 446. 

New Zealand: establishment and functions of 
National Employment Service, 280; 
Employment (Information) Regula- 
tions (1946), 834. 

United Kingdom: proposed action of British 
government on ILO recommendations, 
6; recommendations of Committee on 
Juvenile Employment Service, 13. 

ee aes reverted to States, 


Engineering: 

N.B.— 

provisions of Stationary Engineers Act 
(1946), 1829. 

N.S.: provisions of Engine Operators Act 
(1945), 849. 

Ont.: examination of operating engineers by 
Department of Labour (1945), 851, 
1674; amendment in Operating 
Engineers Act, 211. 

Que.: incorporation of Apprenticeship Com- 
mission of the Building and Engineer- 
ing Construction Trades of Chicoutimi, 
sag Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 

certificates issued by Department of 
Labour in 1945, 853. 

United Kingdom: inter-union agreements in 
engineering trades, 1024; inquiry into 
industrial health and welfare condi- 
tions made by Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, 264. 


Sask.: 


Equal Pay: 

report of ILO Committee on Women’s 
Work, 1536. 

United Kingdom: report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Equal Pay, 1717-21. 

U.S.A.: terms of settlement reached between 


General Motors Corporation and 
employees, 433; equal pay law for 
women adopted in state of Rhode 


Island, 867; “Standards for Employ- 
ment of Women”—pamphlet issued by 
Department of Labour, 1521. 


Equipment: 


exchange of farm workers and equipment 
between Canada and U.S.A., 630. 
Canada— 


Relay ne factors in industrial re-adjustment, 
replacement of equipment in provincial and 
; vocational training schools, 195. 

B.C.: welfare equipment in factories, 1863. 


Eskimos: 
payment of allowances under Family Allow- 
ances Act, 19. 
Espionage: 
Canada— 


resolution of C.C. of L. re government 
methods in recent trials, 1387. 


Essential Employment: 


Canada— 
termination of Industrial Selection and 
Release Plan, 859. 
United Kingdom: withdrawal of Order 
from certain industries, 731. 


Ex-Service Women: 
See Veterans. 


Excess Profits Tax Act (1940): 


amendments recommended by Royal Com- 
mission on Co-operatives, 53-56. 


Executive and Professional Employment 
Offices: 


activities, 580, 1604. 


Exit Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits. 


Exports: 


Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on economic conditions 
during 1945, 301. 
delaying factors in industrial re-adjustment, 
589 


United Kingdom: government program of pro- 
duction for export, 731; statistics on 
progress of drive to increase export 
trade, 432. 


Fact-Finding Boards: 


US.A— 
re establishment of, 265. 
recommendations re dispute between Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and employees, 
138. ‘ 


Factories: 


Canada— 
delaying factors in industrial readjustment, 
589. 


B.C.: inspections during 1945, 1863;  pro- 
posed amendment in Act, 431; amend- 
ment, 984; welfare equipment in fac- 
tories, 1863; \Boxing Day declared 
holiday under Act, 210. 

.t inspections during 1945, 577. 

: inspections during 1945, 1860; regula- 
tions under new Act governing fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments, 
1828. 

Ont.: annual report of Inspections Branch, 
Department of Labour, (1945) 851; 
(1946) 1673; boiler inspections under 
provisions of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act during 1946, 1674; regu- 
lations under this Act re fire and dust 
control and safety in grain elevators, 


1105; amendment in Factories Act, 
829. 

Sask.: inspections under Factories Act in 
1945, 853; amendment in Act re 


employment of children, 678. 

India: annual holiday for all workers, 1029. 
New Zealand: amendment in Act providing 
40-hour week in all factories, 720. 
United Kingdom: annual report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1944), 154; 
establishment of personnel management 
section within Factory Department, by 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 267; regulations under Act pro- 
viding protection of workers exposed 
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Factories—Con. 

United Kingdom—Con. 
to radio-active substances, 1025. 
amendments in British Operations at 
Unfenced Machinery Regulations 
(1938), under Factories Act, 549-50; 
Woodworking (Amendment of Scope) 
Special Regulations under Factories 
Act (1937), 105; memorandum on 
safety in electric are welding, 550. 

Netherlands: formation of Labour 
Foundation—employer-worker organiza- 
tion, 139. 

U.S.A.: decline in earnings of factory 
workers, 585; downward movement of 
“real wages’, 1374. 


Fair Rai piesoertt Practices: 


U.S.A.— 

report of Committee, 890. 

proposed Fair Employment Practice Act 
rejected in California, 1685. 

establishment of Commission urged by A.F. 
of L., 1715. 

establishment of Committees urged by CIO, 

6. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 

prohibition of employment under 18 in 
operating hoisting apparatus to be con- 
sidered under Federal Law, 835. 

minimum age for work on power hoists 
and lifts, 1028. 

Supreme Court holds preparations made in 
work place for the job are work within 
the Act, 999. 

recommendations of twelfth National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 552. 


Fair Wages: 


Canada— 
fair wage conditions in Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts, 932, 1095, 1258, 1448, 
1587, 1780. 
policy of CCCL, 447. 

Man.: schedule of rates for public and cer- 
tain private construction works, 991; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1945), 577; amendment in 
Act, 826. 

United Kingdom: amended fair wage policy 
for government contracts, 1684. 


Family Allowances: 


Canada— 
amendments in Act, 987, 1272. 
first year of operation of Act, 1519. 
report (with table) on administration of 
Act during period July-November, 


_ 1945, 17-19. 
increased allowances recommended by 
CCCL, 1392: 


New Zealand: increased benefits under Social 
Security Act, administration of Act 
during 1944- 45, 

United Kingdom: regulations under Act, 438. 


Families: 
See Population. 


Farm Labour: 


exchange of farm workers and equipment 
between Canada and U.S.A., 630. 
Canada— 
areas in farm wage rates during 1946, 


Farm Labour—Con, 


Canada—Con. 
D.B. of S. survey of farm wage rates paid 
to male employees, 1369. 
employment of Polish veterans on farms, 
1037, 1710 
post-war program outlined by Minister of 
Labour in address on functions of 
Department of Labour, 1198. 
amendment in NSS Civilian Regulations re 
ee of conscientious objectors, 
430. 
farmers urged to make use of NES in 
securing assistance, 259. 
recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission re child labour on farms, 10. 
western farm workers assist on Ontario 
farms, 862. 
unity of farmers and industrial workers as 
measure of social security sought by 
by C.C. of L., 13887; requests Federal 
government not to reopen Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, 1388. 
United Kingdom: increased female minimum 
wage rates, overtime, and paid holidays, 
and reduced working hours, authorized 
by Agricultural Labour Board, 138-39 ; 
increased minimum. wages for farm 
workers provided under Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Acts, 1372; equa- 
tion of wages and working conditions 
with other skilled industries recom- 
mended by TUC, 1713. 
regulations governing employment of 
migrant labour, 885-86; exclusion of 
workers from provisions of National 
Labour Rélations Act (1935), 1026-27; 
measures to prevent child labour in 
agriculture in New York state, 885; 
resolution of CIO, 1716. 


Federation of Labour (Alberta): 


provincial legislative proposals, 182. 


Uista.: 


Federation of Labour (New Brunswick): 


brief on Dominion-provincial Relations sub- 
mitted to provincial legislature, 422. 


Films: 
See National Film Board. 


Finance: 
report of Finance Committee of ILO to 
98th session of Governing Body, 882. 
1947 budget for work of ILO approved at 
29th session of Conference, 1397. 
Canada—- 
new government savings plan, 862. 
review of D.B. of S. bulletin on economic 
conditions during 1945, 301. 
report of Standing Committee on Recon- 
struction at convention of T. and L.C., 
1380. 
recommendation of CCCL re_ provincial 
legislation, 1393. 
United Kingdom: passage of Borrowing (Con- 
trol and Guarantees) Bill, 732. 
U.S.A.: financial report on management of 
CIO unions, 294. 


Fire: 0 
Canada— 
“Canadian Fire Losses in Industrial and 

Other Fields”—address at annual meet- 
ing of CMA, 1180. 

Man.:: fire losses in 1945. 578. 

Ont.: new section in Fire Departments Act, 
829. 
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Fire Fighters: 
Canada— 


provisions of Fire Fighters War Service 
Benefits Act, 1402. 


Fire Prevention: 
Sask.— 
amendments to Fire Prevention Act, 680. 


Fisheries: 
Ont.— 
provisions of Game and Fisheries Act, 831. 


Flahiff, T. F., Co-ordinator of Housing: 
appointment, 718. 


Food: 
Canada— 
establishment of Inter-departmental Food 
Information Committee, 583. 
annual report of WPTB (1945), 704. 
critical world wheat situation described in 
bulletin issued by D.B. of S., 722. 
world food situation discussed at conference 
of Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
1203. 
withdrawal of government controller from 
American Can Company, 134. 
Que.: removal of food products restrictions 
urged by Federation of Labour, 120. 


Ford Motor Company: 


agreement reached between Company and 
employees, 262, 315; clause re “wildcat” 
strikes, 266. 

text of award on issue of union security— 
decision of arbitrator, Mr. Justice I. C. 
Rand, 123-30. 


Foreign Affairs: 


Canada— 
substitute resolution of T. and L.C., 1381. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 


resolutions adopted by C.C, of L., 1387. 
United Kingdom: resolutions of TUC, 1712. 
U.S.A.: resolutions adopted by CIO, 1716. 


Foreign Trade: 
See Trade. 


Foremen: 
Canada— 


evelopment of foremen’s unions discussed 
at CMA conference on _ employer- 
employee relations, 1174, 1178; and 
ce Foreman’s Position in Industry”, 

bulletin on relationship between foremen 
and production committees issued by 
Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, 1518, 

U.S.A.: formation of Foremen’s Association 
of America, 439; wartime premium pay 
for foremen, awarded by Federal 
Court, 1687; unionization of foremen 
contested by section of soft coal indus- 
try, 867; union recognition of coal 
mine foremen, 1195. 


Forest Operations: 


Canada— ' 
record production of lumber and pulp ex- 
pected in 1947, 1368; appeal to em- 
ployers by Deputy Minister of Labour, 
1369. 


Foundry Workers: 


United Kingdom— 
inter-union agreements in 
trades, 1024-25. 


engineering 


Freedom: 


Canada— 
“Charters of Our Freedom’—review of 
book by Dr. R. G. Trotter, Department 
of History, Queen’s University, 1689. 


Freedom of Association: 
resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 
Canada— 
proceedings of Dominion-provincial con- 
ference of labour ministers—summary 
of existing legislation, 1524; proposals 
for new legislation, 1525, 
Japan: established under Allied Order, 1196. 
See also Collective Bargaining; Trade Unions. 


Fuel: 


United Kingdom— 
protection of workers from coal dust or 
pitch under Patent Fuel Manufacture 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regu- 
lations (1946), 685. 


Full Employment: 
See Employment; Employment Policy. 


Game: 


Alta.— 
revised regulations under Game Act re 
licensing of guides, 825. 
Ont.: provisions of Game and Fisheries Act, 
831. 


Garages: 


Sask.— 
changes in City and Town Acts, 680. 


Garment Workers: 
See Clothing ‘Workers. 


General Motors Corporation: 


strike settlement, 138, 433. 
industrial relations plan studied by univer- 
sity professors, 1196. 


George, C. Willis, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association: 
extracts from address at annual meeting of 


CMA on “Canadian Fire Losses in In- 
dustrial and Other Fields’, 1180. 


Glen, Hon. James, Minister of Mines and 
Resources: 


announces amended immigration regula- 
tions, 716, 
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Gordon, Donald, Chairman, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 

on effect of American policy on Canadian 
price control, 1691. 

participation in meeting of House of Com- 


mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1332, 1337-38, 1340-42. 


Gordon, G. Blair, President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 
iene te address at annual meeting, 
(2. 


Goulet, Paul, Assistant to Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 


appointment as chief of ILO Section, De- 
partment of Labour, 719. 


adviser to government delegate to American 
‘Regional Conference of ILO held in 
Mexico City, 594. 
awarded OBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 860. 
Government Companies Operation Act: 


provisions, 1272. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Government Employees: 
See Public Service. 


Government Savings Plan: 
Canada— 
proposed plan announced by Minister of 
Finance, 862. 

Graham, Miss Marion, Supervisor of Women’s 
Traning (Canadian Vocational 
Traming): 

remarks at meeting of Vocational Training 


Advisory Council on training services 
for women, 193. 


on solving shortages of home assistants, 195. 
Grain: 


Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests Federal Government not 
to re-open Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
1388. 
Grain Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Grants: 


See Death Grants; Students; War Service 
Grants Act. 


Gratuities: 
See War Service Gratuities. 


Gravel, Rene, Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (Quebec): 


appointment as employee representative, 
Bai 


Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company: 


store managers granted collective bargain- 
ing rights under Wagner Act, 1028. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


pas Gat: annual convention of A.F. of L., 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada— 
procedure under agreement between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and employ- 
ees, 130. 
US.A.: results of survey on grievance pro- 
cedure under collective bargaining, 
1404-6. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— . 
discontinuance of insurance services for 
workers transferred under NSS Civilian 
Regulations, 855. 
U.S.A.: group insurance coverage—life, acci- 
dent, and annuities—in force at end of 
1945, 1687; vacations with pay and 
health benefits contained in insurance 
scheme established through collective 
bargaining, 1028. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 
Canada— 
payment of annual wages discussed at CMA 
conference on employer-employee rela- 
tions, 1173-74. 
principle supported bygC.C. of L., 1388. 
United Kingdom: establishment of guaranteed 
weekly wage in all industries recom- 
mended by TUC, 1713. 
U.S.A.: report on annual wage plans, 734; 
guaranteed minimum annual wage 
recommended by CIO, 1716. 


Guardians’ Allowance: 
See Allowances. 


Hairdressers: 


Que.— 

Joint Apprenticeship Commission for 
ladies’ hairdressers and barbers, incor- 
porated under Apprenticeship Assist- 
ance Act, 684. ; 


Handicapped Workers: 


ILO report on training and employment of 

disabled persons, 159. 
Canada— 

functions of Casualty Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
160. 

functions of NES and Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs in placement of disabled 
veterans in suitable employment, 887. 

placement of physically handicapped 
described by Minister of Labour in 
address on post-war activities of 
Department, 1197. 

first annual conference of Council for 
Guidance of Handicapped, 1123. 

review of booklet “Employment of Can- 
ada’s Disabled—Veterans and Others’, 
1544. 

United Kingdom: employers required to hire 
disabled persons under provisions of 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
432; mew orders under Act, 1372; 
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Handicapped Workers—Con. 
United Kingdom—Con, 


U.S.A. 


Harrison, 


scheme for following up disabled per- 
sons after placement in employment, 
864; treatment of disabled persons at 
Rehabilitation Centre, 451; report on 
employment for silicotic miners in 
South Wales, 736. 


: comparative study of job perform- 
ance by physically impaired and able- 
bodied workers, 1111; “National 
‘Employ the Physically Handicapped’ 
Week”, 1611. 


F. E., Western Representative, 
Department of Labour: 


retirement, 1370. 


Harvesting: 
exchange of farm workers and equipment 


between Canada and U.S.A., 630. 


Canada— ; ' 
western farm workers assist on Ontario 


farms, 862. 


Hazardous Occupations: 


See 
Health: 


Occupational Hazards. 


resolutions adopted at meeting of Metal 


Trades Committee of ILO, 1539. 


Canada— | ‘ 
constitution of World Health Organiza- 


tion, 1188. 


amendment in Qrder providing free medical 


treatment for merchant seamen, 209. 


medical treatment of ex-prisoners of war, 


LAr2: 


summary of provisions of agreements in 


coal mining industry, 1703. 


resolution of T. and L.C., 1382. 


Alta.: 
B.C:: 


N.B.: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Australia: 


amendment in Public Health Act, 826. 


recommendations of conference of T. 
and L.C. affiliates, 119. 


regulations under new Factories Act, 

1828; new regulations under Health 

Act re licensing of plumbers, 1464; 

prendes regulations under Health Act, 
9. 

non-adoption of amendment in Muni- 

cipal Health Services Act (1944), 831. 


provisions of new Health Services Act, 
679, regulations, 833; amendments to 
Mutual Medical and Hospital Benefit 
Associations Act, 679; provisions of 
ery Hospitalization Act, 


summary of proceedings of con- 
ference on silicosis, 265. 


United Kingdom: National Health Services 


Act receives Royal Assent, 1685; gov- 
ernment post-war program, 732; annual 
report of Factories Inspector (1944), 
157; regulations under Act re protec- 
tion of workers exposed to radio-active 
substances, 1025; protection of workers 
from coal dust.or pitch, under Patent 
Fuel Manufacture (Health and Wel- 
fare) Special Regulations (1946), 685; 
welfare provisions recommended in 
reports of Joint Advisory Committee 
on dust control in cotton industry, 
1722; Woodworking (Amendment of 
Scope) Special Regulations under 


Health—C on. 


United Kingdom—Con, 
Factories Act (1937), 105; inquiry 
into industrial health and welfare of 
members, made . by Amalgamated 


Engineering Union, 264; proposed gov- 
ernment action on ILO recommenda- 
tions, 6; recommendation of TUC re 
establishment of National Health Ser- 
He and Industrial Health Service, 
LIS; 


U.S.A.: provisions of agreement reached in 


soft-coal dispute, 720-21; health and 
physical education for female union 
members sponsored by UAW in 
Detroit, 1029; “Standards for Employ- 
ment of Women”—pamphlet issued by 
Department of Labour, 1521-22; report 
on UAW Health Institute in Detroit, 
1196. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
provisions of agreement between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada _ and 
employees, 131. 
discontinuance of insurance services for 


health 


workers transferred under NSS Civil- 
ian Regulations, 855. 
insurance scheme 
workers, 1194. 


for garment 


recommendation of CCCL, 1392. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
444 


enactment of national scheme requested by 


Alta.: 


Bee 


N.B.: 


Ont.: 


T. and L.C., 442, 1382. 
provisions of new Act, 824-25. 
enactment of National Bill urged by 


affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and T. 
andi. 263. 
recommendation of Federation of 


Labour, 422. 


review of group medical plan of Asso- 
ciated Medical Services, Inc., 121. 


Australia: proposed national health scheme, 


United Kingdom: provisions of Bill to estab- 


U.S.A.: 


lish national health service, 437; pro- 
posed government action on ILO 
recommendations, 6. 


vacations with pay and health bene- 
fits contained in- group _ insurance 
scheme established through collective 
bargaining, 1028; group health insur- 
ance coverage at end of 1945, 1687; 
National Health Insurance plan of 
Greater New York, 1029; enactment 
of legislation recommended by A.F. of 
L., 1714; establishment of health insur- 
ance plans recommended by CIO, 1716. 


Hills, A. J.: 


address at 


Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 405. 


Wilton, H. G., President, Steel Company of 


Canada: 


participation in meeting of House of Com- 


mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 13832, 1335-36, 1349, 1354-55. 


Hodge, George, Department of Labour: 
retirement, 1519. 
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Hoisting Apparatus: 


U.S.A— 
prohibition of employment under 18 in 
operating hoisting apparatus to be 
considered under Fair Labour Stand- 
ards Act, 835. 


Hoists: 
See Elevators. 


Holidays: 


Canada— 
observance of statutory holidays, 683. 
summary of provisions of agreements in 
coal mining industry, 1699. 
recommendation of CCCL re_ provincial 
legislation, 1392-93. 
payment of overtime rates on statutory 
holidays sought by C.C. of L., 1388. 
recognition of statutory holidays with pay 
advocated by T. and L.C., 1382; recom- 
mendation re Immigration Service 
employees, 442. 
statutory holidays with pay recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 182. 
Boxing Day declared holiday under 
Factories Act, 210; re exemptions 
under Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act, 684; proposed 
amendments to Act, 431, 
provisions of Saskatchewan Annual 
Holidays Act, 863. 
United Kingdom: national holiday agreement 
for electrical workers, 1210. 
U.S.A.: standards recommended for employ- 
ment of women, 1521. 


Holidays With Pay: 
See Vacations With Pay. 


Home Aides: 


Canada— 

reference in address of Minister of Labour 
on post-war functions of Department 
of Labour, 1197. 

report of supervisors of women’s training 
(CVT) at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 193. 

solving shortages of home assistants 
described by supervisor of Women’s 
Training (CVT), 195. 


Alta.: 
B:C@.: 


Sask.: 


Home Service Training: 
- See Home Aides, 


Home Work: 


Canada— 
abolition 
1382. 


recommended by T. and L.C., 


Homes: 
See Housing. 


Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
hospitalization of veterans as at October, 
1946, 1545. 

Sask.: provisions of Saskatchewan Hospitali- 
zation Act, 679; amendments to Mutual 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Associa- 
tions Act, 679. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Bill to estab- 
lish national health service, 437. 
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Hospitalization—C on. 


U.S,A.: group, accident, and health insurance 
coverage in force at end of 1945, 1687; 
establishment of group hospitalization 
plan recommended by CIO, 1716. 


Hospitals: 


Canada— 
inclusion of employees for unemployment 
insurance benefits, 1392. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Ont.: 
amendment in Liquor Licence Act on enact- 
ment, 829. 
United Kingdom: report of Catering Wages 
Commission on Training for the Cater- 
ing Industry, 576. 


Hours of Labour: 

convention concerning night work of young 
persons, adopted at 29th session of 
ILO, 1397. 

Canada— 

Federal Government ratifies ILO conven- 
tion re statistics of hours of work, 133, 
591. 

government approval of ILO convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work in Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, includ- 
ing Building and Construction, and in 
Agriculture (1938), 205. 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1331-62. 

summary of provisions of agreements and 
sample clauses in coal mining industry, 
1698. 

40-hour week recommended by Joint 
National Conference of the Construc- 
tion Industry, 409. q 

study of provincial labour standards issued 
by Department of Labour, 1375. 

uniform Dominion-provincial legislation 
recommended by CCCh, 1392; recom- 
mendation re provincial legislation, 
1392; advocates establishment of maxi- 
mum working week of 48 hours in 
province, 1393. 
objectives of wage policy outlined in report 
of Executive Council of C.C. of L., 
1386; seeks enforcement of 40-hour 
week, 1387; advocates reduced working 
hours in statement on wage policy, 262. 
shorter working hours for postal workers 
sought by T. and L.C., 442. 
Alta.: amendments to Hours of Work Act 
recommended by Agriculture Commit- 
tee of provincial _ legislature, 826; 
exemption of certain grain elevator 
repair crews from provisions of Hours 
of Work Act, 832; establishment of 
40-hour week and inclusion of Civil 
Service under by-law, recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 182. 


Hours of Work Act— 
Order No. 28 (exemption of workers in 
logging, lumbering and railway tie 
industries from provisions of Act re- 
quiring weekly rest day), 1833; Order 

No. 28A (logging, lumbering and rail- 

way tie industries), 1832; Order No. 

35 (shift workers), 1103; Order No. 36 
(hotel beverage room workers), 1104; 
Order No. 37 (male workers in 
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Hours of Labour—Con. Houseworkers: | 


Alta—C(Oon. 
Hours of Work Act—Con. 
brewery industry), 1104; Order No. 38 
(office workers in hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes), 1103; (sawmills), 1649. 

B.C.: decrease in average weekly hours in 
industry in 1945, 1862; amendments 
to Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
holiday Act, 984; 40-hour week pro- 
posed by affiliated unions of C.C, of L. 
and T. and L.C., 263; resolutions pre- 
sented at conference of T. and L.C. 
affiliates, 118. 

amendments to certain orders, 984, 988; 
temporary order governing workers in 
mercantile industry, 210; proposed 
amendments, 431. 

N.B.: new section under Early Closing Act, 
ee ; regulations under Factories Act, 
if ? 

Ont.: new section in Fire Departments Act, 
829; new and amended clauses under 
Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act (1944), 828. 

Que.: provisions of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act, 832, 1649 
(correction) ; amendments in Minimum 
Wage Act, 1832; adoption of 40-hour 
week favoured by Federation of 
Labour, 120. 


Sask.: withdrawal of proposed Government 


Hours of Work Bill, 680; amendments 
in City and Town Acts, re filling or 
service stations, etc., 680; enactment of 
Hours of Work Act establishing 40- 
hour week, recommended by T. and 
Cae 

Australia: average weekly hours of labour in 
industrial occupations as at June 30, 
1945, 854; conditions of work in New 
South Wales bread. industry, 1014-15. 

New Zealand: universal establishment of 40- 
hour week, 720, 

South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
transportation industry under South 
African Industrial Conciliation Act 
(1937), 1688. 

United Kingdom: summary on hours of 
labour and overtime rates of wages in 
Great Britain, 1533; reduced working 
hours authorized by Agricultural 
Wages Board, 138-39; reduction in 
hours of employment during 1944 indi- 
eated in annual report of Factories 
Inspector, 156; five-day week proposed 
in British coal mines, 720; 40-hour 
week favoured by TUC, 1718. 

U.S.A.: trends in hours and earnings, 1521; 
standards recommended for women’s 
employment, 1521; report on changes 
in status of soft-coal miners, 1686; 
recommendations of twelfth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 552; 
eight-hour day and 40-hour week for 
women employed in state of Washing- 
ton, 722; five-day, thirty-hour week 
advocated by A.F. of L. 1714. 


House of Commons Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations: 

establishment, 1017. 

Parliamentary Committee inquiry into 
causes of industrial unrest in Canada, 
1331-62. 

resolution of C.C. of ‘L. re strike vote (P.C. 
3689), 1386. 


See Domestic Workers. 


Housing: 


Canada— 

establishment and functions of Community 
Planning Association of Canada, 1682. 

conference on community planning, 1000. 

amendments in National Housing Act, 205, 
22. 

legislative recommendation of CCCL re Na- 
tional Housing Act, 446. 

housing program for 1947, 1207. 

co-ordination of all responsibilities under 
Department of (Reconstruction and 
Supply, 580. 

restriction in use of building materials, 
425. 

D.B. of S. reports—construction of dwellings 
during 1945, 862; building permits is- 
sued during 1945-46, 426; number of 
households and fiamilies in 1941, 423. 

report on “Man-power and Material Re- 
quirements for a Housing Program in 
Cahada enises: 

“Housing in Canada’—publication issued by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, 1684. 

survey of Canadian homes directed by Lever 
Brothers, Limited, 121. 

recommendation of student veterans’ confer- 
ence, 25. 

appointment of J. F. Flahiff, Co-ordinator 
of Housing, 7.18. 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
444; resolutions, 1386. 

report of Standing Committee on Recon- 
struction at convention of T. and L.C., 
1380; recommendations, 442. 

Alta.: a of provincial legislature, 
6. 
Bae peau Pee of legislative resolution, 
987. 
Man.: provisions of Housing Act (1946), 827; 
resolutions of provincial legislature, 828. 
N.B.: Act to authorize the Municipality of the 
City and County of Saint John to make 
Expenditures for Emergency Housing, 
1831. 


Ont.: amendments in Wartime Housing Act 
(1944); Veterans’ Housing Act (1945); 
Ontario Housing Act (1919); and 
Companies Act, 831. 

Que.: legislative resolution, 682. 


Sask.: amendments to Housing Act, 680; 
legislative resolution, 681; control of 
Act by Bank of Canada, urged by 
TesandU.C., 422. 


United Kingdom: government post-war pro- 
gram, 732;.expansion of Mobile Labour 
Force to assist in housing program, 
1373. : 

U.S.A.: ban on jurisdictional work stoppages 
by Metal Trades Department (A.F. of 
L.) and agreement with Building and 
Constructive Trades Department re 
manufacture of pre-fabricated housing, 
1685; report on public and private con- 
struction, 434; construction of apart- 
ment units urged by A.F. of L., 1714. 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Reconstruc- 


tion and Supply: 


tables report in House of Commons on in- 
dustrial reconversion in selected indus- 
tries, 1193. 
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Howe, Hon. C. D.—Con. 

address on progress of reconversion in Cana- 
dian industry, 1526. 

introduces housing program for 1947, 1207. 

member of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1017, 1331. 

remarks at conference on community 
planning, 1000. 

on IS ae aaa of Co-ordinator of Housing, 


opens exhibition of “Design in Industry” 
produced by ‘National Film Board to en- 
courage original Canadian industrial 
design, 1516. 


on termination of Regional Reconstruction ~ 


Councils, 1021. 

announces formation of Canadian Arsenals 
Limited as Crown company, 282. 

announces restriction policy in use of build- 
ing materials, 425. 

text of letter urging expansion of working 
force by employers, 4. 


extracts from address at convention of 
To and.12€.; 0377. 


Usley, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 


on suspension of price ceilings, 143. 

statement on developments in price contro] 
policy—price adjustments authorized; 
anti-inflation policy reaffirmed, 435. 

announces government savings plan, 862. 


attendance at meeting of National and 
Regional War Labour Boards, 259. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


imports: 


Canada— 


delaying factors in industrial readjustment, 
589. 


United Kingdom: statistics re British imports, 
439 


Ade 


Incentive Wage Plans: 


Canada— 


tabular report on applications for wage 
incentive plans, under National and 
Regional War Labour Boards, during 
period November 15, 1941, to April 30, 
1946, 1201, 1358. 


investigation and outlawing of bonus 
plans urged by Federation of Labour, 
182. 


U:S.A.: settlement of disputes over wage in- 
centive plans, 1687; formation of gov- 
ernment incentive division to study 
profit-sharing, bonus and other incen- 
tive systems, 433. 


Alta.: 


Income Tax: 


Canada— ‘ 
relation of family allowances to income tax, 


amendments in Income War Tax Act, 204, 
1273. 

recommendations of CCCL, 445, 1392, 1393. 

exemption of co-operative societies from in- 
come tax, recommended by C.C. of L., 
1388; legislative recommendations, 444. 
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Income Tax—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 449. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
442; report of Executive Council, 1379. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at conference of 
Eastern Ontario steelworkers, 137. 


Que.: increase in exemptions urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 120. 


New Zealand: exemption of social security 
benefit from taxation, 20. 


Income War Tax Act: 


amendments, 204. 
amendments recommended by Royal Com- 
mission on Co-operatives, 53. 


India: 
annual holiday in factories, 1029. 


Indians: 
payment of allowances under Family Al- 
lowances Act, 19. 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 


bulletin on importance of industrial acci- 
dents as factors in production costs, 


1109. 
Industrial Committees (ILO): 
building, civil engineering and _ public 
works, 1540. 
chemical industry (proposed _ establish- 


ment), 1541. 
iron and steel (Cleveland, Ohio), 729, 1541. 
metal trades (Toledo, Ohio), 1538-40, 1541. 
textiles, 1540. 


Industrial Conditions: 
New Zealand— 
review of industrial conditions as reported 
in New Zealand Year Book (1945), 
795. 
See also Conditions of Employment; Hm- 
ployment and Industrial Statistics. 


Industrial Councils: 


Canada— 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1352-54. 

United Kingdom: provisions of holiday 
agreement concluded by National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Electricity 
Supply Industry, 1210. 


Industrial Design: 
See “Design in Industry”. 


Industrial Development: 


resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 
meeting of ILO International Develop- 
ment Works Committee, 278. 
Ont.: provisions of Planning Act, 830. 
United Kingdom: summary of government 
reconversion program, 731. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 
(Industrial disputes are listed in detail 
under the following heads: Concilia- 


tion and Labour Act; National War 
Labour Board; Strikes and Lockouts; 
Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions.) 

establishment of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 1017; 
report on inquiry into causes of indus- 
trial unrest in Canada, 1331-62. 

agreement reached in dispute between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada _ and 
employees, 262, 315; clause re “wild- 
cat” strikes, 266. 

report of Commission on dispute between 
ten Ontario rubber companies and 
URWA, 921-25. 

summary of provisions of agreements, with 
sample clauses, in coal mining industry, 
1703. 

text of Order in Council governing the 
taking of strike votes under govern- 
ment supervision, 1187. 

employment office procedure in replacing 
strikers, 715. 

industrial situation reviewed by Minister 
of Labour in address on post-war 
functions of Department of Labour, 
1199. 

development of collective agreements as 
preventive measure in work stoppages 
recommended by Joint National Coun- 
cil of the Construction Industry, 410. 

recommendations of CCCL, re provincial 
legislation, 1398. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re strike votes, 


use of police in labour disputes con- 
demned by T. and L.C., 1382. 

B.C.: statistics for 1945, 1864, 

Ont.: statistics for 1945, 850. 

Sask.: statistics for 1945, 852. 

Australia: number of disputes during 1944, 
854; report on threatened coal strike, 
720. 

United Kingdom: situation in post-war period, 
731; repeal of Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act (1927), 584; pre- 
vention of disputes in British trade 
unions, 676. 

U.S.A.: functions of Fact-Finding Boards, 
265; provisions of agreement reached 
in soft-coal dispute, 720-21; activities 
during 1945-46 resulting from demands 
for increased wage rates, etc., 138; 
amendment in Anti-Racketeering Act, 
1027; settlement of disputes over wage 
incentive plans, 1687; national and 
regional bargaining wages as produc- 
tive means for reducing labour unrest, 
1406; ban on _ jurisdictional work 
stoppages by Metal Trades Department 
(AFL), 1685. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation: 


See Conciliation; Conciliation and Labour 
Act; Industrial Disputes; Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission: 


report of Commission on dispute between 
ten Ontario rubber companies and 


URWA,, 921-25. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


recommendations submitted to Dominion- 
provincial conference of labour min- 
- isters, 1523. 


Industrial Equipment: 
See Equipment. 


Industrial Establishments: 


Que.— 
provisions of Industrial and Commercial 
ae Act, 832, 1649 (correc- 
tion). 


Industrial Expansion: 
See Wartime Industrial Expansion. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board: 


number of labour-management production 
committees on record as at December 
31, 1945, 137; as at September 30, 
1946, 1518. 

reports increase in labour-management pro- 
duction committees, 1021. 

reference by Minister of Labour to number 
of labour-management production com- 
mittees established under Board, 1199. 

report on union-management co-operation 
at paper mill, 1022. 

program of labour-management production 
committees to combat absenteeism, 286. 


bulletins and reports— 
relationship between foremen and produc- 


tion committees, 1518; “Industrial 
Democracy at Work”, 1192; “Hand- 
book on Suggestion’ Plans”, 880; 


“Teamwork in Action”, 1193. 


Industrial Readjustment: 


Canada— 
review of booklet “Obstacles Currently 
Delaying Industrial Readjustment”, 


issued by Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, 587-89. 


Industrial Reconversion: 
See Reconversion. 


Industrial Relations: 
See Labour Relations. 


Industrial Research: 
See Research. 


Industrial Selection and Release Board: 
termination of plan, 859. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta) : 
agreements, 788, 1257, 1778. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
amendment, 1102. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 784, 1255, !1775. 
repeal of certain provisions, 830. 
Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) « 
agreements, 788. 
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Industrial Welfare: 


Canada— 


tabular report on applications for welfare 
plans, under ‘National and Regional War 
Labour Boards, during period Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, to April 30, 1946, 1201, 
1358. 

health insurance and death benefit scheme 
for garment workers, 1194. 


Alta.: provisions of new order under Labour 
Welfare Act, re holidays with pay, 988; 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Agriculture Committee of provincial 
legislature, 826; legislative reeommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour re Labour 
Welfare Act, 182. 


B.C.: welfare equipment in factories, 1863. 


United Kingdom: welfare provisions recom- 
mended in reports of Joint Advisory 
Committee on dust control in cotton in- 
dustry. tipo c. 


Inflation: 


Canada— 


termination of wartime wage and salary 
control and its relation to inflation, 
1690. 
statement of Minister of Finance on price 
control policy—anti-inflation policy re- 
affirmed, 435. 
United Kingdom: measures utilized to control 
inflation, 1409. 
U.S.A.: removal of price control] and its rela- 
tion to inflation, 1691. 


Institute of Industrial Relations (University 
of Toronto): 


establishment, 583, 
functions, 1532. 


Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 


provisions of National Insurance Bill, 287- 
89. 

provisions of National Insurance 
trial Injuries) Bill (1946), 712. 

See also Accident Insurance; Automobile 
Insurance; Group Insurance; Health 
Insurance; Life Insurance; Mutual In- 
surance. 


(Indus- 


Enter-departmental Food Information 
Committee (Canada): 
establishment, 583. 


Interim Forces: 
See Armed Forces. 


International Association of Government 
Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada: 

annual meeting, 1680. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
appointment of E. C. Desormeaux as Cana- 
dian representative, 719. 
International Cartels: 
See Cartels. 
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International Co-operative Alliance: 


participation in United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 267. 


International Labour Organization: 


origin and functions, 1395. 

appointment of Edward J. Phelan, as Direc- 
tor of International Labour Office, 1399. 

relationship of ILO with United Nations, 
882, 883, 1396. 

meetings scheduled for 1946, 6, 267. 

Canadian participation reviewed by Min- 
ister of Labour in address on functions 
of Department of Labour, 1200. 

appointment of Paul Goulet as Chief of ILO 
Section, Department of Labour (Can- 
ada), 719. 

Canada ratifies conventions re longshoremen 
(accident protection); wages and hours 
of labour (statistics), 133, 205, 591; 
Instrument of Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, 1033. 

adoption of conventions concerning juvenile 
employment recommended by Canadian 
Youth Commission, 9. 

summary of convention and recommendation 
providing annual holidays with pay, and 
of legislation in Canada and Britain, 
1030-31. 

ratifications of conventions by Chile, 591; 
New Zealand, 1033; Turkey, 1033. 

proposed amendments to Constitution con- 
tained in Report of Conference Dele- 
gation on Constitutional Questions, 591; 
action of Conference, 1395. 

recommendations of United States twelfth 
‘National Conference on Labour Legisla- 
tion re conventions and recommenda- 
tions, -0D7Z. 

retirement of Adolf Staal, Chief of Work- 
ers’ Organizations Service, 594. 


Twenty-sizth Conference— 
proposed action of British government on 
adopted recommendations, 6. 


Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Conference— 
- agenda, 267. 
Canadian delegation, 716. 
report, 1032-33. 
Canadian Minister of Justice reports on 
maritime conventions, 1677. 


Twenty-ninth Conference— 
agenda, etc., 1032. 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, 1394-98. 


Thirtieth Conference— 
agenda, 883-84. 


American Regional Conference— 
Canadian delegation to meeting in Mexico 
City, 425; agenda, 425. 
proceedings, 594. 


Governing Body— 
proceedings of 98th session, 882; 99th and 
100th sessions, 1541. 


Industrial Committees— 
Iron and Steel: 
meeting in Cleveland, 729-30; resolutions 


considered by Governing Body, 1541. 
Metal Trades: : 
meeting in Toledo, 1538-40; resolutions 


considered by Governing Body, 1541. 
Building. Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: 
first meeting scheduled for 

Belgium, 1540. 


Brussels, 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 


Industrial Committees—Con. 


Textiles: 
first meeting 
Belgium, 1540. 
Chemical Industry: 
proposed establishment, “541. 


Committee on Women’s Work— 
summary of report, 1536-38; action taken by 
Governing Body, 1537. 


International Development 
Committee— 
recommendations concerning public works 
programs and public investment in rela- 
tion to full employment, 278; con- 
sidered by Governing Body, 882. 


Publications and Reports— 
Safety in Dock Work, 290. 
Social Security for Seafarers, 291. 
training and employment of disabled per- 
sons, 159. 
report on world employment situation, 867. 


scheduled for Brussels, 


Works 


Interprovincial Relations: 
See Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


Intimidation: 


Sask. — 
amendments in Trade Union Act, 677. 
See also Discrimination. 


Investment: 
See Control of Investment. 


~Tron Industry: 


meeting of [LO Committee on Iron and 
Steel, in Cleveland, 729. 

United Kingdom: establishment of joint 

National Steel Board to control iron 
and steel industry, 1371. 


Japan: 
right of labour to organize and bargain 
collectively established under Allied 
order, 1196. 
prohibition of strikes, 1196. 
Japanese: 
Canada— 
repatriation of Japanese from Canada, 716, 
1369, 


decision of Supreme Court of Canada on 
validity of repatriation orders, 8, 429. 

orders in council concerning deportation of 
Japanese declared valid by Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council in Great 
Britain, 1678. 

repatriation of Japanese from Canada— 
funds and personal property; removal 
of British and Canadian status; estab- 
lishment of Loyalty Commission, 8. 

number of Japanese making written re- 
quests for repatriation from Canada, 8. 

repatriation and relocation of Japanese 
described by Minister of Labour in 
address on functions of Department of 
Labour, 1200. 

appointment of J. F. MacKinnon as Com- 
missioner of Japanese Placement, 1370. 


Jarman, Charles, Secretary, National Seamen’s 
Union: 


extracts from address at convention of T. 
and L.C.,° 1379: 


Job Re-Classification: 


US A— 
progress report on job re-classification in 
steel industry, 721. 


Joint National Conference of the Construc- 
tion Indusiry: 
conference proceedings, 405. 


Joint Production Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Juvenile Employment: 


conventions and recommendations adopted 
at 29th session of ILO, 1396. 


Canada— 


summary of report on youth employment 
policies recommended by Canadian 
Youth Commission, 9-13. 

resolution of T. and enon P382. 

B.C.: amendment in Control of Employment 

of Children Act, 1463; application of 
Act extended to mercantile industry, 
210; amendment in Factories Act re 
hours of labour, 984; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1945), 1863. 


N.B.: regulations under Factories Act govern- 
ing factories and mercantile establish- 
ments, 1828. 

Sask.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 678; 


amendment in Factories Act, 678. 

United Kingdom: regulations under Factories 
Act governing medical examinations, 
157; recommendations of Committee 
on Juvenile Employment Service, 13; 
wage-for-age scales in cotton spinning 
industry recommended by Commission 
of Inquiry, 154. 

US.A.: restriction on employment of school 
children, 1374; minimum age for work 
on power hoists and lifts, 1028; pro- 
hibition of employment under 18 in 
operating hoisting apparatus to be con- 
sidered under Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 835; labour standards re juvenile 

‘ employment in brick and tile and 
paper products industries, 15; recom- 
mendations of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 552; measures to 
prevent child labour in agriculture in 
New York State, 885. 

See also Child Labour; Child Welfare. 


Keenleyside, Dr. H. L., Canadian Ambassador 
to Mexico: 
government delegate to American Regional 
Conference of ILO held in Mexico City, 
594. 


King George VI: 
awards honours and decorations to officials 
of Department of Labour, 860; to 
Canadian labour leaders, 860. 


King, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minister of Canada: 


statement on relaxation of price and wage 
control, 140-43. 

announces termination of wartime wage 
and salary control, 1690. 

statement in House of Commons on reten- 
tion of various controls, 871. 
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King, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie :—Con. 


on decision of Supreme Court of Canada re 
validity of Japanese’ repatriation 
order, 429-30. 

on appointment of Royal Commission to 
examine salaries, classifications, and 
working conditions of senior civil 
servants, 262-63. 

text of telegram to convention of T. and 
PR Osea boar 

announces transfer of all housing activities 
to Department of Reconstruction and 


Supply, 580. 
Labour Attachés: 
Canada— 


appointment requested by C©.C. of L., 1388. 
Labour Code: 


Canada— 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1356. 

recommendations of CCCL, 1392. 

enactment of national labour code urged by 

. L., 443; resolution, 1387. 

establishment of national code favoured by 
Posand J.C... 1382. 

B.C.: enactment of federal labour code with 
provincial administration, proposed by 
affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and 
TT. and IC. 200. 


‘Labour Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Labour Contracts: 
See Agreements. 


Labour Day: 


Canada— 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 
extracts from message of Alfred Char- 
pentier, President, CCCL, 1191; of A. 
R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 1191; 
of Percy R. Bengough, President, 7, 
and L.C., 


Labour ree and Bureaus: 


‘Canada— 
counselling services for members of armed 
forces on discharge, provided by 
Federal Department of Labour, 21-22. 
co-ordination of. activities of Federal 
Department with UIC, 641. 
functions of Department of Labour in post- 
war period described by Minister of 
Labour in address before House of 
Commons, 1197-1202. 
Department of Labour officials honoured 
by His Majesty King George VI, 860. 
publications of Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1011, 1185, 1512. 
resolution of C.C. of L. re Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1387. 
B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1945), 1862. 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1945), 577. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1945), 1860. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1945), 849. 

Ont.: annual revort of Department of Labour 
(1945) 850, (1946) 1673. 

Sask.: annual renort of Department of 


Labour (1945), 851. 
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Labour Education: 


U.S.A— 
appointment of Labour Education Advisory 
Committee, 267. 


See also Education; Workers’ Educational 
Association. 
Labour Exit Permits: 
Canada— 
enforcement described by Minister of 


Labour in address on functions of 
Department of Labour in post-war 
period, 1199. 


Labour Force Surveys: 
See Civilian Labour Force. 


Labour Foundation (Netherlands) : 
formation, 139. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 


post-war labour standards discussed at con- 
ference of International Association of 
Government Labour Officials, 1680. 

Canada— 

recent regulations under Dominion and pro- 
vincial legislation, 209, 682, 831, 987, 
T1035 12742 - T4635. 1649. 1831. 

enactments of ‘Dominion Parliament during 
1945, 204; during 1946, 1271. 

annual report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada, 1945, issued by Department of 
Labour, 1683; 1944, 431. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures 
in 1946—Alberta, 824; British Colum- 
bia, 983; Manitoba, 826; New Bruns- 
wick, 1828; Nova Scotia, 1101; Ontario, 
828; Prince Edward Island, 1831. 


proposed legislation in Ontario, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Quebec, 2638. 
“Safety in Building’—report issued by 


Department of Labour, 1683. 

labour enactments of provincial legisla- 

ture in 1946, 824; hearings of legisla- 

tive Agriculture Committee, on labour 

legislation, 1023. 

B.C.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 

lature in 1946, 983; brief submitted to 

provincial legislature by affiliated 

unions of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 

263; provincial administration sought 

by T. and L.C. unions, 119. 

Man.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 

lature in 1946, 826. 

N.B.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1946, 1828. 

N.8.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1946, 1101. 

Ont.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1946, 828; proposed legisla- 
tion concerning minimum wages, holi- 
day pay, mothers’ allowances, and work- 
men’s compensation, 263. 

P.E.I.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1946, 1831. 

Que.: proposed legislation concerning social 
welfare, etc., 263. 

Sask.: proposed legislation concerning Trade 

Union Act, Workmen’s Compensation 

Act, and Child Welfare Bill, 263: pro- 

vincial legislative proposals of T. and 


Alta.: 


L.G.y 422: 
U.S.A.: anti-strike legislation vetoed by 
President Truman, 866; twelfth 


National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation, 551. 
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LabourManagement Production 
Committees :—Con. 
Australia: establishment in meat industry 
recommended, 1675-76. 
United Kingdom: strengthening and expan- 
sion of joint production committees 
favoured by TUC, 11713. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


recommendation of ILO Conference Dele- 
gation on Constitutional Questions, 591. 


Canada— 
procedure under agreement between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada _ and 
employees, 130. 
20th annual meeting of System Committee 


Union-Management Co-operative Move- Labour Organization: 


ee 


ment (C.N.R.), 1013. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association— 
statement on employee-employer rela- 
tions, 877; conference on employer- 
employee relations at annual meeting, 
1173-75; statement on labour policy— 
“An Approach to Employer-Eimployee 
Relations”, 1181. 

decisions of Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 409. 

establishment of Institute of Industria] 
Relations at University of Toronto, 
583; functions, 1532. 

extracts from address on labour-manage- 
ment relations, at conference of Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs, 1204. 

booklets issued by Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board—“Handbook on 
Suggestion Plans’, 880; “Tndustrial 
Democracy at Work”, 1192; “Team- 
work in Action,’ 1193. 

Ont.: labour relations at Howard Smith Paper 

Mills, Cornwall, 1193. 

United Kingdom: functions of joint produc- 

tion committees, 676; establishment of 

Personnel Management Section within 

Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 

vice, 865, within Factory Department, 

267: functions of industrial advisory 

committees reviewed in annual report 

of Factories Inspector (1944), 158; 

proposed recommendations for establish- 

ment of Central Institute of Manage- 

ment, 1024. 

Netherlands: establishment of Labour Foun- 

dation in factories, 139. 


U.S.A.: industrial relations plan of General 


Motors Corporation studied by univer- 
sity professors, 1196; appointment of 
Labour Education Advisory Commit- 
tee, representative of A.F. of L. and 
CIO, 267; publicizing of agreements 
urged by Director of Conciliation Ser- 
~ vice, 1374. 


Labour-Management Production 


Committees: 


Canada— 


number reported to Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board, 137, 1518. 

reference by Minister of Labour to number 
established under Board, 11199. 

increase in number of committees as of 
June 30, 1946, 1021. 

- union-management co-operation at paper 
mill, 1022. , 
outline of plan to combat absenteeism, 286. 
activities outlined in booklets issued by 

Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board—“Handbook on Suggestion 
Plans’, 880; “Industrial Democracy at 
Work”, 1192; relationship between fore- 
men and production committees, 1518; 
| “Teamwork in Action,” 1193. 
~ Ont.: “establishment at Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, 1193. , 


See Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Trade Unions; Veterans. 


Labour Organizations: 


See Trade Unions. 


Labour Permits: 
Canada— 


discontinuance of system under NSS Civilian 
Regulations, 7. 

WBTP abandons permit system for em- 
ployment, 133. 

See also Labour Exit Permits. 


Labour Relations: 


recommendation and resolutions of Sub- 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
adopted at meeting of [LO Committee 
on Iron and Steel, 729. 

resolutions adopted at meeting of Metal 
Trades Committee of ILO, 1539. 


Canada— 


establishment of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 1017. 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1331-1362. 

Dominion-provincial conference of labour 
ministers, 1523-25. 

revocation of P.C. 2685 re labour relations 
in wartime, 832. 

text of Order in Council governing the tak- 
ing of strike votes under government 
supervision, 1187. 

establishment of Institute of Industrial 
Relations at University of Toronto, 
583; functions, 1532. 

annual course in labour relations spon- 
aus by Maritime Labour Institute, 
18. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1681-82. 

extracts from address on labour-manage- 
ment relations, at conference of Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs, 1204. 

conference on employer-employee relations 
at annual meeting of CMA, 1173-75. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on results 
of labour force survey, 1515. 


N.B.: administration of Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations during 1945, 
1860; repeal of Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act (1938), 1023, 1860. 


Ont.: regulation under Labour Relations 


Board Act, 684, changes, 829; labour- 
management co-operation at Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, described in booklet 
“Teamwork in Action”, issued by In- 
aE Production Co-operation Board, 
1 ’ ; 


Que.: amendment in Act, 681; amendments 


recommended by Federation of Labour, 
120; By-law No. 1 of Labour Relations 
Board. 1275. 


Sask.: annual report of Board™ (1945), 852. 


of fe 
t, vest 
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Labour Relations:—Con. 


United Kingdom: recommendations for estab- 
lishment of Central Institute of Man- 
agement, 1024. 

Netherlands: establishment of Labour Foun- 
dation in factories, 139. 

U.S.A.: industrial relations plan of General 
Motors Corporation studied by univer- 
sity professors, 1196; record number of 
union elections reported by Labour 
‘Relations Board, 1520; chain store 
managers granted collective bargaining 
rights under Wagner Act, 1028; ex- 
clusion of farm workers from provisions 
of National Labour Relations Act 
(1935), 1026-27; recommendations of 
twelfth National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 552. 


See also Industrial Welfare; Labour-Man- - 


agement Production Committees; War- 


time Wabour Relations Board (Na- 
tional); Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 
Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
444, 


representation on all administrative bodies 
sought by T. and L.C., 1382. 


Labour Schools: 
US.A— 


enrolment of veterans at California Labour 
School, approved, 722. 


Labour Standards: 


recommendations.of ILO Conference Dele- 
gation on Constitutional Questions, 593. 

post-war labour standards discussed at con- 
ference of International Association of 
Government Labour Officials. 1680. 

establishment of national labour standards 
in steel industry—report of House of 
Commons Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 1355-56. 

U.S.A.: juvenile employment in brick and tile 
and paper products industries, 15; stan- 
dards recommended for women’s em- 
ployment, 1521. 


Labour Statistics: 
See Statistics. 


Labour Supply: 


Canada— 
employers urged to expand working forcee— 
text of letter issued by Minister of 
Labour and Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, 4. 
recommendations of Joint National Council 
of the Construction Industry, 411. 


Labour Transference: 


Canada— 

farm labour program outlined by Minister 
of Labour in address on functions of 
Department of Labour in post-war 
period, 1198. 

discontinuance of insurance services for 
workers transferred under NSS Civilian 
Regulations, 855. . 

western farm workers assist on Ontario 
farms, 842. 
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Labour Turn-over: 
U.S.A— 
labour turn-over in post-war period, 1521. 
Labour Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Lacelle, Joseph H., Federal Depariment of 
Labour: 


retirement, 861. 


Land Settlement: 


Canada— 
ae, in Veterans’ Land Act, 208, 
450. 


Lay-offs: 


Canada— 
seniority clauses in agreements 
mining industry, 1697. 


in coal 


Legal Decisions: 

Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour, 102, 359, 546, 997, 1107, 
1835, 

decision of Supreme Court of Canada on. 
validity of Orders governing repatria-- 
tion of Japanese, 8, 429. 

Orders in Council concerning deportation: 
of Japanese declared valid by Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council in Great. 
Britain, 1678. 

appeal of longshoremen’s union local! 
against damages award rejected by 
Supreme Court, 1837. 

Alta.: rules laid down by Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act must be observed in ap- 
pointing check-weighers, 546. 

B.C.: damages awarded for wrongful expul- 
sion from union, 102; Court rules 
officers of boilermakers’ local improp- 
erly removed, 359; workmen lose appeal 
in voting time cases, 103; injunction 
restrains Vancouver typographica? 
union, 1835. 

restaurant operator’s appeal dis- 
missed—convicted of debauching gir} 

employee, 359. 

Ont.: picket at Ford company plant given 
suspended sentence, 360; Court denies 
order to prohibit magistrate hearing 
picketing charges, 1836; Court allows 
appeal from damages award to tenant 
for injuries sustained while assisting 
landlord’s agent in construction, 1835; 
damages, not compensation, available 
for accident on way to work due to 
driver’s negligence, 1106; action against 
Department Manager for damages for 
benzol poisoning, dismissed by Court 
of Appeal, 103, 

Que.: Supreme Court of Canada upholds 
Quebec Court in refusing injunction 
against WLRB (National), 104; Court 
refuses damages to window cleaner 
when window ledge breaks, 547; Court 
awards damages for accident at im- 
properly guarded machine, 546. 

Sask.: Appeal Court holds that union is lega? 
entity for purpose of Trade Union Act, 
997. 

Australia: High Court declares wartime 
minimum wage regulations valid, 548. 


Man.: 
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Legal Decisions:—Con. 


United Kingdom: House of Lords allows 
appeal of railway company in accident 
case, 360; upholds decision that dam- 
ages not recoverable from firm for 
-injury to non-employee without, megli- 
gence, 1837; holds factory law gives no 
protection against injury from ma- 


terials thrown from machine, 1107; 
English court grants interlocutory 
injunction restraining workers from 


assisting trade rival in spare time, 
1108; refuses interim injunction 
restraining London Passenger Trans- 
port Board from applying “closed 
shop” principle, 1838; holds employer 
liable for injury resulting from breach 


of safety rules, 361; allows appeal of - 


epileptic’s widow in workmen’s com- 
pensation case, 547; holds gradual dis- 
ablement caused by vibrating machine 
to be injury by accident, 999; English 
employer liable when inadequate 
guards permit injury to operator of 
neighbouring machine, 998; action for 
damages for injury barred when 
employer is the Crown, 1838. 

Texas: Supreme Court awards damages for 
contract breach by wrongful expulsion 
from union, 1839. 


U.S.A.: Supreme Court terminates “super- 
seniority” principle for veterans, 721; 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 433; 
Supreme Court holds preparations made 

i in work place for the job are work 
within Fair Labour Standards Act, 999; 
refuses to review decision that hours 
worked include time spent in prepara- 
tion, 1839; Circuit Court of Appeals 
upholds Illinois law that  unincor- 
porated union cannot be sued, 104. 


Lever Brothers Limited: 
directs survey of Canadian homes, 121, 


Libraries: 
Canada— 


publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1011, 1185, 1512. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.— 

provisions of revised Game Act re licensing 
of guides, 825. 

regulations under Electricians Licence 
Act, 684; under Power Commission 
Act, 994. 

new regulations under Health Act re 
journeymen plumbers, 1464; amend- 
ment in Motor Vehicle Act, 1830; pro- 
visions of Act to Amend the Steam 
-Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1860. 
amendments to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1101; amendment in Halifax 
Charter re chimney sweeps, 1108. 
examination of operating engineers by 
Department of Labour during 1945, 
851; during 1946, 1674. 

engineers’ certificates issued during 
1945, 853; “regulations under Steam 
Boilers Act, 997. ° 


_ Man.: 


N.B:: 


NS:: 
Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Life Insurance: 


Canada— 
provisions of agreement between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, and em- 
ployees, 131. 


Ont.: formation of holding companies and 
housing corporations by life insurance 
companies allowed by amendment in 
Companies Act, 831. 

U.8.A.: group life insurance coverage in 
force at close of 1945, 1687. 

Lighting: 
Australia— 
review of bulletin on “Industrial Lighting”, 
424, 
Liquor: 
Ont — ; ; 
amendment in Liquor Licence Act on enact- 
ment, 829. 


Loading of Ships: 
See Shipping. 


Loans: 


Canada— 
provisions of Veterans’ Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act, 1403. 
recommendation of Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, 451. 
recommendation of student veterans’ con- 
ference, 25. 
Alta.: new subsection in Credit Union Act, 
824. 
B.C.: non-adoption of legislative resolution, 
987. 
Sask.: legislative resolution, 681. 
United Kingdom: provisions of _ Borrowing 
(Control and Guarantees) Bill, 732. 


Logging: 
See: Lumbering. 


Longshoremen: 


“Safety in Dock Work”’—summary of 
bulletin issued by ILO, 290. 
~ Canada— 

ratification of ILO convention re accident 
protection, 133, 205, 591. : 

government approval of ILO convention 
concerning the Protection Against 
Accidents of Workers Loading or 
Ppleuting Ships (Revised) 1932, 133, 


Loyalty Commission (Canada): 
-established to investigate cases of Japanese 


Nationals and naturalized Japanese 
Canadians, 8. 
Lumbering: 
Canada— 


record production expected in_ 1947, 1368; 
appeal to.employers by Deputy . Min- 
ister of Labour, 1369. 
Ont., repeal of certain provisions. of Wood- 
men’s Employment Act, 830. 


MacCallum, A. L. W., Manager, Shipping 
Federation of Canada: 


shipowners’ delegate to ILO conference at 
Seattle, 716. 
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Machinery: 


See Factories. 


Mackenzie, Hon. Ian A., Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: 
on— 
piers of Federal rehabilitation program, 
6 " 4 
results of veterans’ pre-discharge inter- 
views, 293. 
hospitalization of veterans, 1545. 
payment of out-of-work allowances to 
veterans awaiting training and educa- 
SutiOne Soe. 
settlement of veterans on small holdings 
under Veterans’ Land Act, 1726. 
findings of sample survey of veterans, TP 20: 


MacKinnon, Hon. J. A., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce: 


announces establishment of 
Commercial Corporation, 429. 


Canadian 


Mackinnon, J. F., Commissioner of Japanese 
Placement: 
appointment, 1370. 


Maclean, M. M., 
Relations: 


participation at meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 


Director of Industrial 


tions, 1332, 1361-62, (1224). 
awarded CBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 860. 
MacMillan, Gordon, Algoma _ Steel 
Corporation: 


participation at meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1336, 1349-50. 


MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 


Labour: 


senior government delegate to ILO confer- 
ence at Seattle, 716. 

participation at meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1332, 1343-44. 

chairman of Inter-departmental Advisory 
Committee appointed to study employ- 
ment opportunities for university 
graduates, 1020. 

awarded CMG by His 
George VI, 860. 

address at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 192; 
1599. 

announces appointments to Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 62. 

remarks at conference of women _ super- 
visors of CVT, 323. 

remarks concerning— 

placement of disabled veterans in employ- 
ment, 887. 

progress in 


Majesty King 


reinstatement of veterans, 
veterans’ trades’ skills and qualifications, 


first prosecution under Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 2. 
a oa of National Registration records, 
6 
repatriation of Japanese, 1369. 
farm labour situation, 259, 260. 


at conference, 
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MacNamara, Arthur—Con. 


remarks concerning—Con. nO" 
erm se operators of ae industries, 

at Joint National Conference of the Con- 
struction Industry, 408. 

resignation of Group Capea Byron F. 
Wood, 719-20: 

commends work of NHS, 65. 

extracts from letter sent to employers and 
trade unions on enforcement of NSS 
civilian regulations, 7. 


Maephail, A. C., Acting Chairman, Regional 
War Labour Board (Nova Scotia): 


appointment, 1370. 


Maintenance of Membership: 


Canada— 
in collective agreements in manufacture of 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic min- 
eral, and chemical products, 268. 
recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, 


146. 
Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 677. 
USA. 


number of workers under agreements 
providing for, 733. 


Management: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Man-power: 


Canada— 

review of man-power situation during 1945 
(with chart and tables), 511-19. 

further relaxation of man-power controle— 
historical summary of wartime control 
program, 7. 

employers urged to expand working force— 
text of letter issued by Minister of 
Labour and Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, 4 

recommendations of Joint National Coun- 
cil of the Construction Industry, 411. 

situation in forest industries, 1368. 

report on ‘“Man-power and Material 
Requirements for a Housing Program 
in Canada”, 1365. 

United Kingdom: man-power situation as at 

February, 1946, 731; post-war employ- 
ment trends, 281. 

See also Farm Labour. 


Manuals: 


Canada— 
outline of manuals on armed forces’ trades, 
735-36. 


Manufacturing: 


Canada— 

government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours in Principal Mining and Manu- 
facturing Industries, including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture, 
(1938), 205. 

analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in manufacture of non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral, and 
chemical products, 268-77. 

extent of wartime industrial expansion, 147. 

D.B. of §. advance reports on manufac- 
turing industries in 1944, 1194. 
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Manufacturing :—Con. Medical Services: 
Canada—Con. Canada— ; 
review of booklet “Obstacles Currently discontinuance of insurance services for 
Delaying Industrial Readjustment’, workers transferred under NSS 


issued by Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, 587-89. 

United Kingdom: man-power situation as at 
February, 1946, 731. 
U.S.A.: trend of earnings, 1026; 

hours and earnings, 1521 


trends in 


Maritime Labour Institute: 


3rd annual conference, 886. 
annual course in labour relations convened 
at Dalhousie University, 718. 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Secretary of State: 
extracts from address at convention of T. 


and L.C., 1379 


Maternity Benefits: 


United Kingdom— 
provisions of National Insurance Bill, 287, 
288. 


Matriculation: 


Canada— 
pre- EAA aoe classes under CVT, 59, 
188, 190, 319, 321, 504, 942, 944, 1113, 
1115, 1278, 1280, 1466, 1793. 
number of veterans enrolled in pre- 
matriculation classes as at May 31, 
1946, 1110. 


McCann, Hon. J. J., Minister of National 
~.... Revenue: 


on amendments to Wartime Salaries Order, 


McCullagh, J. S., Assistant Director of 


Industrial Relations: 


adviser to government delegate to American 
Regional sone eee of ILO: held in 
Mexico City, 594. 


Meat Industry: 


Canada-— 


decline in meat oe during 1945 
reported by D.B. of S., 


Australia: review of fe ler Kid ietralian 
Meat Works”, 1675. 
Mechanics: 
U.S A— 
“Employment Outlook for Automobile 


Mechanics”, 196. 


Mechanics’ Liens: 
Alta: amendment in Act, 824. 


Medical Examinations: 


conventions and recommendations re _ pro- 
tection of young workers adopted at 
29th session of ILO, 1396. 
Australia: recommendations adopted at con- 
ference on silicosis, 265. 
United Kingdom: annual report of Factories 
Inspector (1944), 157. 


Medical Research: 
See Research. 


Civilian Regulations, 855. 
amendment in Order providing medical 
treatment for merchant seamen, 209. 
a ee. of ex-prisoners of war, 
L212. 


between Ford 
Canada and 


provisions of agreement 

Motor Company of 
employees, 131. 

B.C.: proposed changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, 431. 

Ont.: review of group medical plan of 
Associated Medical Services, Inc., 121. 

Sask.: provisions of new Health Services Act, 

679, 833; provisions of Saskatchewan 

Hospitalization Act, 679; amendments 

to Mutual Medical and Hospital 

Benefit Associations Act, 679. 

Australia: proposed national health scheme, 
868. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Bill to estab- 
lish national health service, 437; pro- 
posed government action on ILO recom- 
mendations, 6. 

See also Associated Medical 
Incorporated. 


Services 


Mercantile Industry: 


B.C.: application of Control of Employment 
of Children Act extended to mercantile 
industry, 210. 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 
Metal Trades: 


first meeting of metal trades committee of 


ILO held in Toledo, Ohio, 1538-40. 


Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in manufacture of non- 
ferrous metal products, 268, 271-75. 

B.C.: decrease in employment in metal trades 
in 1945, 2: 

U.S.A.: ban on jurisdictional work stoppages 
by Metal Trades Department (AFL) 
and agreement with Building and Con- 
structive Trades Department re manu- 
facture of pre-fabricated housing, 1685. 


Migration and Settlement: 


Canada— 
amended immigration regulations, 716, 1273. 
immigration of members of Polish ‘Army, 

1037, 1710. 

extracts from address on refugee problem 
and immigration, at conference of 
nie Institute of Public Affairs, 

120: 


recommendation of CCCL, 1392. 
immigration of refugees and, displaced 
persons approved by C.C. of L., 1387; 
statement before Standing Committee 
on Immigration and Labour, 1034. 
improved working conditions for employees 
of Immigration Service requested by 
T. and: Lcci, statement before 
Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour, 1034; establishment of 
government- formed immigration com- 
mittee recommended by Standing Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, 1380; report 
of Executive Council, 1379. 
recommendation of Federation of 


Que.: 
Labour, 
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Migration and Seitlement:—Con. Minimum Wages:—Con. 

U.S.A.: recommendation of A.F. of L., 1715; . 

recommendation of CIO re admission Oats amendments) in. Act,” \828;-srepeal ‘of 
of awe thou Bucopen ile ty eons of Act, 830; proposed 
> . egislation re male and female minimum 
Milita Trainine: wage acts, 263; annual report of 
ry ; s: Minimum Wage Branch, Department 

See Conscription. of Labour (1945), 851. 

Milk: Que,: amendments in Act, 681. 
Canada— Minimum Wage Commission— 
re OCL, oO att au recommended by No. 2 (overtime), 1276; (overtime rates 
for hourly-paid workers), 1464, 1833. 
Rclirey oaa to removal of government sub- No. 3 (holidays with pay), 1105, 1464. 
haa gh nee ne iid fluid milk, recorded No. 4 ane eee pager 1834; pret 
ments), . otels, taverns, lodg- 
: p ‘ ing houses, and miscellaneous cate- 
Millard, C. H., Canadian Director, United vories), 1832; (industrial and com- 
Steelworkers of America: mercial establishments) , 1275-77: 
participation in meeting of House of Com- (teachers), 1275, 1276; (workers not 

mons Committee on Industrial Rela- covered by special orders), 1275-77. 
tions, 1332, 1334-35, 1338-39, 1347-48, na ; bey textile industry), 1649, 1834. 
1351, 1352-53, 1355. No stationary enginemen and firemen 

ki in Montreal district), 212, 1834. 

Minimum Wages: Yo. 7 (shoe counter industry), 1834, 

ones xe 8 eee eee poe ane 212, 1834. 
: a ‘ re o. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 211. 

study of provincial labour standards issued No. 10 (pasteurizing, processing and dis- 
by Department of Labour, 1375. . . -a7) 

uniform Dominion-provincial. legislation No RP cet, ae O) hospitals 
s oprpeinice Seren kaha and Homes), 519, 1834, 

1393. e 8 mag: No. 13 (match industry), 1834. 

passage of National Minimum Wage Act Ne. 14 (real estate undertakings) , 1834. 
ebed by: OiC profil: 1S88 rR No. 15 (waste paper industry), 1834. 
era i heat - bal Soe No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale and 

Alta.: Pe ae for male workers recom- export establishments), 1834 
mended by Federation of Labour, 182. Not iai@aundea ed aeons Hei 

Female Minimum Wage Act—amendments ra pee andes, da cean nga ae 
recommended by Agriculture Commit- No. 19 (hosiery mills), 1834. 
tee of provincial legislature, 826. No. 22 (manufacture of bricks and build- 

Maile Minimum Wage Act—amendments to ing blocks), 212, 1834. 

Act recommended by Agriculture Com- No. 23 (taverns, Montreal and _ district), 
mittee of provincial legislature, 826; 212, 1106, 1834, 

: No. 9 (rescission), 1463. No. 25 (waste materials industry), 212, 

B.C.: new rates established, 863-64; non- 4 1834. ‘ : 

adoption of legislative resolution, 987; No. 26A (taxicabs and automobiles for 
minimum rate of 60 cents proposed by Zl hire in Montreal district), 212, 1834. 
affiliated unions of C.C, of L. and T. No. 27 (canning industry), 212, 1834. 
and L.C., 263; resolutions before con- No. 28 (dyeworks and laundries, Quebec 
ference of T. and L.C. affiliates, 118. _ and Quebec West), 1834. — 

Female Minimum Wage Act—increased No. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles for hire, 
rates; revised orders, 988-90; amended Quebee and Levis), 1834. 
provisions, 984; Order No. 24 (mer- No. 30 (manufacture of wooden boxes), 
cantile industry), 210; 1104; Order 1834, 

No. 52T (hotel and catering industry), No. 31 (tailors and dressmakers, Quebec 
210. City), 212, 1834 

Male Minimum Wage  Act—proposed No. 32 (mattress and upholstering industry 
amendment, 431; amended provisions, in Quebec, Quebec West and Levis), 
984; increased rates; revised orders, 212, 1834. ; 
oa -90; No. 59 (mercantile industry), No. 33 ce food trade, Quebec and 

: district), 212, 1834. 
Man.: annual report of Department of No. 34 (ice industry and_ice-trading in 
Labour (1945), 577; legislative resolu- Quebec and district), 212, 1834. 
tion recommends inquiries into work- No. 36 (foundries, Hull), 212, 1834. 
ing conditions of retail store and No. 37 (glass container manufacturing), 
clothing factory workers by Minimum 1834 
Wage Board, 827. rT. i io 2 
NB: proclamation of Act, 1023; provision ee vi Secs vases uiaitieig Seis 2 ay) 
of Minimum Wage Act (1945), 1860. No. 40 (cinemas and theatres, Island of 
N.S.: provisions of Male Minimum Wage a Montreal), 1834. 
Act (1945), 849. No. 42 (peat-bog industry), 1834. 
Minimum Wage for Women Act—amend- No. 45 (glass factories), 833; (glaziers). 


ment, 994; increase in wage rates, 1104. 


212, 1834. 
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Sask.: extension of provisions of Act, 212, 
685; amendments to, and administra- 
tion of Act in 1945, 851-52; new rates 
established, 863-64; recommendations of 
Tiiand L.C,; 4223 

Minimum Wage Act—No. 1 (general order 
for cities and large towns), 995, 1277; 
No. 2 (hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
etc.), 996, 1277; No. 3 (general order 
for smaller towns), 996, 1277; No. 4 
(hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc.), 
996, 1277; No. 5 (places of amuse- 
ment), 996, 1277; No. 7 (summer re- 
sorts), 997, 1277; No. 8 (lumbering, 
logging and woodworking), 1277, 

South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
transportation industry under South 
African Industrial Conciliation Act 
(1937), 1688. 

United Kingdom: increased minimum wages 
for farm workers provided under Agri- 
cultural Wages (Regulation) Acts, 
1372; claim for national minimum wage 
rejected by Agricultural Wages Board, 
138-39. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of twelfth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 552; 
basic minimum wage for women in- 
creased in state of Washington, 722; 
“Standards for Employment of 
Women’—pamphlet issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1521-22; increased 
minimum wage recommended by A.F. 
of wie 1745: 

See also Legal Decisions. 

Mining: 

Canada— 

collective agreements in the coal mining 
industry (1946), 1692-1707. 

government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours in Principal Mining and Manu- 
facturing Industries, including Build- 
ing and Construction, and in Agricul- 
ture (1938), 205. 

employment situation in coal mines out- 

lined by Minister of Labour in address 
on functions of Department of Labour 
in post-war period, 1198. 

revocation of wartime regulations 
under Coal Mines Regulation Act, 684; 
amended regulations under Act, 1463; 
holidays with pay for employees in 
coal mining industry, provided under 
Labour Welfare Act, 683; mining and 
distribution of coal during 1944, 122. 
B.C.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 


Alta.: 


Act, 985; decrease in coal mining 
industry in 1945, 1862. 
N.S.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 


tion Act, 1101; number of shifts worked 
in colliery districts during 1945, 849; 
statement of late John Moffat on 
achievements of Provincial Workmen’s 
Association (1879-1917), 1681. 
aueiesia; report on threatened coal strike, 


United. Kingdom: Coal Mines (Training) 
General Regulations, 1945, 5; five-day 
week proposed in British coal mines, 
720; report on employment for sili- 
cotic miners in South Wales, 736. 


Mining :—C'on. 


Chile: ratification of ILO convention forbid- 
ding employment of women under- 
ground in mines, 591. 

U.S.A.: provisions of agreement reached in 
soft-coal dispute, 720-21; report on 
changes in status of soft coal miners, 
1686; summary of strike situation in 
coal mining industry, 1520; union re- 
cognition of coal mine foremen, 1195; 
safety code for all soft coal mines, 1028. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Mitchell, Hon. 
Labour: 


membership on House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 1017; 
participation at meeting, 1331, 1345-46. 

tables third and final report of Royal 
Commission on Veterans Qualifications, 
887. 

urges discharged veterans to contact pre- 
enlistment employers, 1194. ‘ 

statement on reinstatement of ex-service 
personnel in civil employment, 293. 

announces amendment to Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act re application 
to members of interim forces, 582. 

statement on return of prisoners of war to 
Britain, 574. } 

on co-operation of NES with rehabilitation 
committees, 293. height 

announces amendment in NSS Civilian 
Regulations re assistance of conscien- 
tious objectors in farm labour shortage, 
430. 

on assistance of prisoners of war in cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets, 718. 

extracts from presidential address at 29th 
session of ILO, 1398 

announces appointment of Paul Goulet as 
Chief of ILO Section, Department of 
Labour, 719. . 

on amendments to Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 142; statement re, 869-70. 

message to “Canadian Workers” on price 
and wage control, 586. 

attendance at meeting of National and 
Regional War Labour Boards, 259. 

announces appointment of C. A. L. Murchi- 
son as chairman of NWLB, 1515. 

statement at meeting of National Wage Co- 
ordinating Committee of C.C. of L., 
726; text of telegram sent to C.C. of 
L. on wage-price situation, 871. 

statement on discrimination in employment 
of persons over 40 years of age, 1018. 

recommends implementation of Order gov- 
erning the taking of strike votes under 
government supervision, 1187. 

statement on employment office procedure 
in replacing strikers, 715. 

address in House of Commons on functions 
of Department of Labour in post-war 
period, 1197-1202. ] 

text of letter urging expansion of working 
force by employers, 4. 

remarks at Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry, 415. 

control of Umemployment Insurance Com- 
mission extended, 64. 

on proposed amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 947-51. 

commends work of NES, 65. 

extracts from letter sent to employers and 
trade unions on enforcement of NSS 
Civilian Regulations, 7. 


Humphrey, Minister of 
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’ Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, 
Labour :—Con. 
use te Ea urged in message to farmers, 


Minster of 


text hy telegram to annual meeting of CMA, 
er 2 


New Year’s message, 1. 

Labour Day message, 1190. 

announces termination of Industrial Selec- 
tion and Release Plan, 859. 

on repatriation of Japanese from Canada, 


announces appointment of J. F. Mackinnon 
as Commissioner of Japanese Place- 
ment, 1370. 

on discontinuance of National Registration 
and revocation of mobilization regu- 
lations, 1209. 

announces withdrawal of controller from 
American Can Company, 134. 

announces resignation of Louis J. Trot- 
tier, Chairman, UIC, 1118. 

on resignation of Group Captain Byron F. 
Wood, and his appointment to UNO, 


719 

announces appointment of chairman of 
Courts of Referees, Quebec Region, 
UIC P7193: 


on agreement re exchange of farm workers 
and equipment between Canada and 
U.S.A., 630. 

on record ’ production of lumber and pulp 
in 1947, 1368. 

on survey of employment opportunities for 
university graduates, 1020. 

on labour and employment conditions, 1515. 

extract from address at convention of 
CCCL, 1389; of T. and L.C., 1377. 

on death of Tom Moore, 858-59. 

on retirement of Arthur J. Odam from 
Department of Labour, 431. 


Mobile Labour Force: 


United Kingdom— 
expansion of mobile squad, building workers 
to assist in housing program, 1373. 


Mobilization: 
Canada— 
revocation of NSS Mobilization Regula- 
tions, 1209. 


Moffat, John, Correspondent, Labour 


Gazette: 
death of, 1681. 


Moore, Tom: 
death of, 858. 


Mortgages: 


Alta.: amendment in Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
824 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour 


statement before Senate Standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour, 
1034. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1191; from con- 
vention address, 1383. 

awarded CBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 860. 
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Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.: new section under Act, 824. 

Man.: amendments to Act urged in legisla- 
tive resolution, 827; new regulations 
under Child Welfare Act, 991. 

N.B.: amendments in Act, 1830. 

Ont.: proposed legislation, 263; 
Act, 830. 

Sask.: re-issuance of regulations under Social 

Aid Act, 997. 


changes in 


Motor Transportation: 


Canada— 

legislative recommendation of RTB_ re 
international highway transport, and 
railway and highway competition, 448. 
motor mechanic designated as trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 210. 
amendment in Motor Vehicle Act, 1830. 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
EOS CLeaae motor vehicle repair trade, 
va 
See also Transportation. 


malta. 


INES: 
Sask.: 


Metor Vehicles: 
See Motor Transportation, 


Municipalities: 
Alta.: amended provisions of Municipal Dis- 
trict Act, 826. 
Man.: amendment in Municipal Act re vet- 


erans’ relief, 827. 

Ont.: amendments in Municipal Act re post- 
war rehabilitation, 830; other amend- 
ments in Act, 830, 831; non-adoption of 
amendment in Municipal Health Ser- 
vices Act (1944), 831. 


Munitions: 


Canada— 
formation of Canadian Arsenals Limited as 
Crown company to provide rapid mobili- 
zation of industry, 282. 


Murchison, Clifford A. L., K.C., Chairman, 
National War Labour Board: 


appointment as alternate chairman, 717; as 
chairman, 1515. 

participation at meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1332, 1342-43, 1356-59. 


Philip, President, 
Industrial Organizations: 
issues joint statement at meeting of Anglo- 


American Trade Union Committee, 866. 
address at convention of CIO, 1715. 


Murray, Congress of 


Music in Industry: 


Australia— ' 
in meat industry, 1676. 


Mutual Insurance: 


Canada— 
report of Royal Commission on Co-opera- 
tives, 55, 56. 


Mutual Interest Boards: 


Ont.: establishment at Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, 1193. 
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National Defence (Army) Department of: 
issues publication entitled “Army Employ- 
ment—Civilian Jobs, a guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 

ment’, 162. 


National Emergency Transitional Powers 


Act (1945): 


provisions, 204. 

amendment, 1272. 

provides for continuance of orders and 
regulations made under War Measures 
Act, 210. 

text of Order in Council governing the tak- 
ing of strike votes under government 
supervision, 1187. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Film Board: 


The National Film Board and Labour—re- 
port on activities of Board in relation 
to organized labour, 1182. 

production of films to assist in rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, 1208, 1545, 

“Design in Industry”—exhibition produced 
to promote origina] Canadian indus- 
trial design, 1516. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re curtailment of 
budget, 1388. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 

of; 
administration of Family Allowances Act 
during period July-November, 1945, 17. 


Act (United 


National Health Services 
Kingdom): 
. Royal Assent, 1685. 


National Housing Act: 


amendments, 205, 1272. 
legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 446. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 442. 


National Insurance: 
See Health Insurance; Insurance. 


‘National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


grants collective bargaining rights to chain 
store managers, 1028; to time-study 
men, 867. 

rules employer interference in election un- 
fair labour practice, 1196. 

holds illegal, efforts to force recognition of 
uncertified union, 1195. 

exclusion of farm workers from provisions, 
1026-27. 

resolution of C.1.0., 1716. 


National Maritime Union (U.S.A.): 


members expelled for racial prejudice, 722. 


National Registration: 
Canada— 
discontinuance of National Registration— 
review of regulations, 1209. 
re disposal of records, 1369. 
See also Registration. 


National Selective Service: 
Canada— 


remarks of Minister of Labour in address 
on functions of Department of Labour 
in post-war period, 1199. 

decision of Joint National Conference of 
the Construction Industry. 410. — 

abolition urged by Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 120. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions: 

services for 

of permit 


discontinuance of insurance 
transferred workers, 855; 
system, 7. : : 

amendments, 8; amendments re ship repair 
workers, 583; assistance of conscien- 
tious objectors in farm labour short- 
age, 430; termination of alternative 
service for conscientious objectors, 
1018, 


National Selective Service Mobilization 


Regulations: 
revocation, 1209. 


National Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


National Steel Board (United Kingdom): 


joint board established to control iron and 
steel industry, 1371. 


National Unity: 


remarks of Hon. Adelard Godbout at con- 
ference of Canadian Institute on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1204. 


National War Labour Board: 
Canada— 


summary of decisions, 29, 164, 295, 452, 595, 
737, 891, 1038, 1211, 1411, 1546, 1727.. 

tabular report on wage statistics for period 
November 15, 1941, to April 30, 1946— 
wage increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
vacations with pay, welfare and incen- 
tive wage plans, 1201, 1358; decisions 
rendered, 1202. 

pending applications and appeals unaffected 
by termimation of wartime wage and 
salary control, 1690. 

closer contact with W.P.T.B. recommended 
by House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1356. 

meeting of National and regional boards, 
259. 

abolition recommended by Joint National 
‘Council of the Construction Industry, 
410. 

resignation of Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, 
chairman, 717. 

appointment of Clifford A. L, Murchison, 
K.C., as alternate chairman, 717; as 
chairman, 1515. 

criticism of C.C. of L., 262. 

legislative.recommendation of T. and L.C., 
44]. 


DECISIONS OF BOARD: 


Acme Steel Company of Canada, 
Montreal, 1216. 
Alberta Hotel Licensees, 743. 


Limited, 
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National War Labour Board: 
DECISIONS OF BoarpD—Con. 


National War Labour Board: 
DECISIONS oF Boarp—Con. 








Alberta Meats Limited, Burns and Company, 
‘Limited, Canada Packers Limited, 
Gainers Limited, Fletchers Limited, 
Vancouver, and Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, Vancouver and New West- 
minister, 740. 

Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault 

* Ste. Marie, 746. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
and International Association of 
Machinists (Local 34), 166. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited. 
and United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 343), 168. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, 1737. 

American Pad = and 
Chatham, 738. 

eae: Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 


Textile Company, 


L’Association des Constructueurs de Quebec 
et autres entrepreneurs du _ District 
de Quebec, 1412. 

Auto yepeeaer ree Manufacturing Company, 


Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, eee 
Limited, Toronto, 295, 

Beaver Wood Fibre Company, toalted, and 
the Beaver Company, Limited, Thorold, 


165. 
John peer and Sons Company, Limited, 


Blue Gabs Limited, Vancouver, 1551. 

Breton Construction Company, Municipal 
Spraying Construction Company, 
Limited, Sydney, 165. 

B.C. Tugboat Owners’ Association, 1415. 

Browns’ Bread Limited, Toronto, 1554. 

Building Products Limited, i ys Was 

Burns iy a Company, Limited, Vancouver, 


Canada Creosoting Company, Limited, 1048. 
Canada Packers Limited, Sydney, 1211. 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, Fort William, 35. 

Canadian Industries. Limited (Hamilton 
-Works), 36. 


Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 453. 
Canadian Industries Limited, New West t- 
minster, 34. 


Canadian International Paper Company, 
Hawkesbury, 1553. 
Canadian International Paper Company, 


Montreal, 1040. 
Canadian Johns- Manville Company, Limited, 
Canadian | Laco Lamps, Limited, Toronto, 
Canadian National Carbon 
Limited, Toronto, 895. 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and 
- employees at certain hotels, 167. 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Grand River Railway Com- 
pany, Lake Erie and Northern Rail- 
way Company, Montreal and Southern 
Counties Railway- Company, Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, 
Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Oshawa Railway, Quebec Central 
Railway Company, Temiscouata Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, Toronto 
Terminals Railway, Temiskaming and 
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Company, 


Northern Ontario Railway (Ontario 
Northland Railway) and Winnipeg 
Public Market (Union Stock Yards), 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 1548, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Fort 
William, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight. 
Handlers, Express and Station. 
Employees, 893. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Port. 
MeNicoll, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 744. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Lake 
Erie and Northern Railway, Grand 
River Railway, Napierville Junction 
Railway, Dominion Atlantic Railway, 


Quebec Central Railway, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railroad, 
Toronto Terminal Railway, Public 


Markets Limited, Northern Alberta 
Railways, Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway and Railway Association of 
Canada, and employees, 1550. 
Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, 1741. 
Canadian Wright Limited, and_ British 
Aeroplane Engines Limited, Montreal, 


60: 

Canso Steamship Company, Limited, and 
Margaree Steamship Company, Limited, 
Sydney, 168 

certain building contractors in Saint John, 
1730 


certain employing printers in Winnipeg, 1546. 


Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, Limited, 


Toronto, 748. 

Consolidated Textiles, Company, Limited, St. 
Hyacinthe, 1213 

Corbin Lock Comp pany of Canada, Limited, 
Belleville, and Belleville- Sargent and 
Company, Limited, Belleville, 737, 1040. 

Cornwall Street Railway, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, 34. 

Corporation of Penticton, Penticton, 747. 

Cranemobile Limited, Vancouver, 458. 

Dalpe and Frere, ‘Vercheres, and J. A. 
Perreault, Sorel, 170. 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited. Lauzon, 

Dominion Bridge Company. Limited, and 
Riverside Tron Works Limited, 
Calgary, 458 

bees atte ty Glass Company, Limited, Montreal, 
60 

Dominion Oxygen Company, Tihitted, and 


Prest-O-Lite Comnany of Canada, 
Limited. Toronto, 897. ASD 9 
Dominion Steel and Coal  Cornoration 


Limited, Sydney, 33, 746, 1731. 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited, Sault: Ste. Marie, 601. 
Donald Rones and Wire Cloth Limited, 

Hamilton, 739. 


Drewrys Brewery. Regina. and Sicks’ Regina 


Brewery Limited, 299 
Drewrys Limited, Saskatoon, 299. 
Duplex Textiles Limited, St. Hyacinthe, 1214. 
Electric Auto-Lite Limited, Sarnia, 457. 
Electrical Contractors, London, 595. 
Employers’ Association of Master Barbers 
and Hairdressers of Quebec. Inc., 897. 
Employers’. Syndicate of the Quebec Print- 
ing Industry, Inc., 892. 
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Evans Products Limited, Vancouver, 1214. 

Ferguson Atlantic Underwear Limited, 
Moncton, 1552. 

La Fonderie de Plessisville, Plessisville, 31. 

Forum Cigar and Delicatessen Company, 

Limited, Montreal, 596. 

Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, 300. 

Fraser-Brace Engineering Company, Limited, 
Montreal, 1046. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, 1739. 

General Steel Wares Limited, 172. 

Grand and Toy Limited, Toronto, 1414. 

Grey Goose Bus Lines Limited, 598. 

Guelph Stove Company, Limited, Guelph, 596. 

Hall Company, Limited, Vancouver Proper- 

ties Limited, Pemberton Realty 

Corporation Limited, Stock Exchange 

Building Corporation Limited, and 

Yorkshire and Pacific Securities 

Limited, 1547. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Calgary, 1740. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Dartmouth, 1213. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Sarnia, 898. 

‘Imperial Optical Company, Limited, 453, 1044. 


Ingersoll. Machine and © Tool Company, 
Limited, 1414. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


~ International 

is Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, 
Windsor, 603. 

‘International Business Machines Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 1048, 1411. 

-International Harvester Company of Canada, 

Limited, 1217. tw 

International Silver 


Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, 743 


- Irving Kline and Sons ‘Limited, Edmonton, 


Johnson and Higgins (Canada) Limited, 

. Vancouver, 29. 

ae -. Cas and Son, Limited, Brantford, 
ah 1738 


: ‘Keenan Woodenware Limited, Owen Sound, 
4 ‘ e 


Keystone Shingles and Lumber Limited, New 
Westminster, 455. 

‘A. W. Kritsch Limited, Ottawa, 597. 
Landis Co-operative Association, Limited, 
3 Landis, 1216. 

Leek and Company, Limited, et al, 1727, 1728. 
> Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto, 171. 
+, Lever Brothers Limited, Vancouver, 296. 
Lever Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, 296. 
- Lever Brother Limited, and International 
oe Workers’ Union (Local 32), 


_ Little Long Lac Gold Mines Limited, 1045. 
Lord Nelson Hotel Company, Limited, 297. 
Montene. Cold Storage Company, Limited, 


_ Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, 1742. 
FS yearn Company, Limited, Toronto, 


Master Plumbers’ Association, Montreal, 171. 

Master Plumbers of Regina, 172. 

Johnson Matthey and Mallory Limited, 
Toronto, 1551. 

McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Toronto, 1047. 

McKinnon Industries Limited, 297. 

Metropolitan-Goulet Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and Maurice Bourassa, 296. 


| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Ottawa, 166. 


Company, Limited, 


Modern Press Limited, General Printing and 
Bookbinding Limited, Saskatoon, 899. 

Monarch Overall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Selkirk, 602. 

J. R. Morgan Logging Company, Limited, 
Pacific Mills Limited, and Kelley 
Logging Company, Limited, 1553. 

Mueller Limited, Sarnia, 300. 

National Cash Register Company of Canada, 

Limited, Toronto, 1742 

Naugatack Chemicals (Division of Dominion 

Rubber Company, Limited), Elmira, 


298. 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited, 

Toronto, 1049. 

North American. Lumber and Supply Com- 

pany, Limited, Winnipeg, 1739. 

Norton Company of Canada, Limited, 894. 

Noubar Courian v. Hall-Wheler Engineering 
Limited, Toronto, 1042. 

Nufashioned Narrow Fabric Company of 
Canada, Limited, 1046. 

Odeon (Rialto) Limited and Odeon (Sub- 
ow Theatres Limited, Edmonton, 
454. 

Ottawa Dairy Company, Producers Dairy 
Limited, Clark _Dairy Limited, and 
Central Dairies Limited, 598. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 1738. 

Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Marpole Towing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited, Victoria Tug Company, 
Limited, M. R. Cliff and B.C._ Mills 
Towing Company, Limited, and Young 
and Gore Tugboat Company, Limited, 
2413. 

Powers Color Research Limited, 1048. 

Printing Trades of Montreal, 37. 

Procter and Gamble Company. of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, 602. ; 

Prudential Insurance Company of America, 





, 895. 
C. Richardson and Company, Limited, St. 


Mary’s, 170. 


John Ritchie and Company, Limited, 891. 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited, 742 ; 

Royalite Oil Company, Limited; Madison 
Natural Gas Company, Limited; Valley 
Pipe Line Company, Limited, Calgary; 
and Joint Industrial Councils, 748. 

St. Charles Hotel, Limited, Winnipeg, 1554. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Limited, 459. 

St. Lawrence Sea Products Company, Quebec, 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers 
Limited, Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Livestock Producers Limited, Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators Limited, 
Regina, and Modern Press Limited, ' 
Saskatoon, 1729. 

Rippin sneer er of British Columbia, 


Sifto Salt Company, Limited, Sarnia, 597. 

Smith Hardware, Thos. J. Holland Company, 
Charles L. Hyde, Garn. E. Dobbs, and 
Howe and Hagerman Company, 169. 

Sonipee a Canada Power Company, Limited, 


Standard Brands Limited, Montreal, 460. 

Standard Chemical Company, Limited, 
Toronto, 1214, 1736. 

Standard Clay Products Limited, 1735. 

Sun-tested Wallpapers Limited, Toronto, 169. 


Sydney and Whitney Pier Bus Service 
Limited, 164. 
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Temiscouata Railway Company, 1216. 

Toronto Transportation Commission, 31, 1730. 

Trent Cotton Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
VEY 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited 
(on behalf of Windsor Gas Company, 
Limited), 36. | 

various hotels in Regina and Saskatoon, 454. 

various paper companies in Ontario, 452. 

Victoriaville Specialties Company, Limited, 
1043. 

Western Glove Works Limited, Winnipeg, 
and Hendersons Limited, Winnipeg, 
600. 

White Circle Limited, Sydney, 1727. 
Windsor Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Association, Windsor, 1740. 
Winnipeg Free Press Company, Limited, and 
Winnipeg Tribune Company, Limited, 

1041. 





Nationalization: 


Canada— 
government ownership of radio broadcast- 
ing sought by C.C. of L., 1388. 
nationalization of basic industries and 
transportation systems urged by T. and 
, Aafooh38?: 
United Kingdom: government legislative pro- 
gram, 731-32. 


Naturalization: 


Canada— 
provisions of Canadian Citizenship Act, 
1273. 
Navy: 
See Royal Canadian Navy. 
Negroes: 
US.A— 


outlawing discrimination against Negroes 
recommended by C.1.0., 1716. 


Netherlands: 


plan of wage stabilization, 1689. 
formation of Labour  Foundation— 
employer-worker organization, 139. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


See Federation of Labour, New Brunswick. 


New Zealand: 


establishment and functions 
Employment Service, 280. 


of National 


increased benefits under Social Security 
Act; administration of Act during 
1944-45, 20. 


ratification of ILO convention re minimum 
age of employment at sea, 1033. 


Employment (Information) Regulations 
(1946), 834. 

universal establishment of 40-hour week, 
720, 


industrial conditions as reported in New 
Zealand Year Book (1945), 795. 

“Economic Stabilization in the Post-War 
Period”’—report of vice-president | to 
Federation of Labour, 873-76. 


Night Work: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products: 
See Metal Trades. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products: 
Canada— 


analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in manufacture of non- 
metallic mineral products, 268, 275-76. 


Nurseries: 


Canada— 


operation of day nurseries in Ontario and 
Quebec, 717. 


Nursing: 
Canada— 
_ recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans Qualifications re  establish- 
see of course in practical nursing, 


provisions of Women’s Royal Naval Ser- 
vices and South African Military 
Nursing Services (Benefits) Act, 1403. 
regulations under Licensed Practical 
Nurses Act (1945), 832. 


Man.: 


Occupational Classifications: 


Canada— 

table of occupational categories of veterans 

x unplaced at May 31, 1946, 1111. 

Army Employment—Civilian Jobs’, pub- 
lication issued by Department of Na- 
tional Defence as a guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 
ment, 162. 


Occupational Hazards: 
US.A— 


minimum age for work on power hoists 
and lifts, 1028. 

prohibition of employment under 18 in 
operating hoisting apparatus to be 
considered under Fair Labour Stan-— 
dards Act, 835. 


Odam, Arthur J., Federal Department of 
Labour: 
retirement, 431. 


Office Buildings: 


See Factories. 


Office of Price Administration (U.S.A.): 


enactment of new Price Control Bill, 1026. 


“Older Workers’’: 


Canada— 


finding employment for older veterans, 
ipa 
statement of Minister of Labour on dis- 

crimination in employment of persons 


over 40 years of age, 1018. 


Oleomargarine: 


. Canada— 
manufacture requested by C.C. of L., 1388. 
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Omnibus Industry: 
United Kingdom— P.C. 4760 (report of Minister of Justice 


report of Court of Inquiry into bus work- 
ers’ wages, etc., 865. 


On-the-Job Training: 


See Training-on-the-job. 


Operating Engineers: 


See Engineering. 


Orders in Council: 


Orders in Council concerning deportation 
of Japanese declared valid by Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council in Great 
Britain, 1678. 

P.C. 18 (special bonus Order amended), 
209 


P.C. 348 (amendments to Wartime Wages 
Control Order), 142. 

P.C. 349 (amendments to Wartime Salar- 
ies Order), 145. 

P.C. 1003 (recommendations submitted to 
Dominion-provincial conference of 
labour ministers), 1523. 

P.C. 1031 (establishment of Inter-depart- 
mental Food Information Committee), 
583. 

P.C. 1184 (restriction in use of building 
materials), 425. 

P.C. 1271 (co-ordination of activities of 
Le a eete of Labour and U.I.C.), 


P.C. 1298 (application of Reinstatement 
Act to members of interim forces), 
582, 683. 

gat 1385 (synthetic rubber workers under 
jurisdiction of Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act), 683. 

P.C. 1452 (observance of statutory holi- 
days), 683. 

P.C. 1513 (co-ordination of housing activi- 
ties), 580, 

P.C. 1684 (abolition of Emergency Coal 
Production Board), 832. 

P.C. 1691 (free medical treatment for mer- 
chant seamen), 832. 

P.C. 2149 (amendment to Order govern- 
ing payment of special bonus to mer- 
chant seamen), ’ 

P.C. 2316 (amendments to family allow- 
ance regulations), 987. 

P.C. 2432 (amendment to Wartime Wages 
Control! Order), 870. 

P.C. 2454 (reduced surcharge on pilotage 
by-laws in district of British Colum- 
Dials tlio. 

P.C. 2685 (revocation of order re labour 

relations in wartime), 832. 

P.C. 2901 (appointment of steel controller 
and deputy controllers), 919-21, 

P.C. 3030 (termination of alternative 
service for conscientious objectors), 
1018. 

P.C. 3112 (immigration to Canada of 

; members of Polish Army), 1037. 

P.C. 3396 (unemployment insurance for 
merchant seamen), 1274. 

P.C. 3449 (revocation of N.S.S. Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations), 1209, 

P.C. 3449 (discontinuance of National 
Registration), 1209. 

P.C. 3689 (taking of strike votes under 
_ government supervision), 1187. 


on conventions and recommendations 
adopted at 28th session (Maritime) 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference), 1677. 

P.C. 4904 (revocation of Wartime Wages 
Control Order), 1690-91. 

P.C. 7355 (re funds and Bocas « property 
of repatriated Japanese), 

PC. ae (repatriation of elapeticten 8, 


P.C. eee (removal of British and Cana- 
dian status from repatriated Japa- 
nese), 8. 

P.C, 7357 (establishment of Loyalty Com- 
mission to investigate certain Japanese 
Nationals and Japanese Canadians), 
8 


P.C. 7377 (control of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission by Minister of 
Labour, extended), 64. 

P.C. 7414 (continuance of all orders and 
regulations under War Measures Act), 
210. 

P.C, 7430 (amendments in N.S.S. Civilian 
Regulations), 8. 

P.C. 7479 (medical treatment for merchant 
seamen), 209. 

P.C. 9384 (criticism of proposed amend- 
ments. by C.C.C.L.), 446. 

P.C. 9439 (amendment to Emergency 
Shelter Regulations), 718. 


Organized Labour: 
See Trade Unions. 


Orphans’ Allowances: 
See Allowances. 


Out-of-Work Allowances: 
Canada— 


payment of benefits to veterans awaiting 
training and education, 292. 
ae pi of Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 


See also Unemployment Insurance; 
Veterans. 


Overtime: 


Canada—- 


summary of provisions of agreements and 
sample clauses in coal mining industry, 
1698-99. 
income tax exemption for overtime wages 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 1392; recom- 
mends uniform Dominion-provincial 
legislation, 1392. 
payment of overtime rates on statutory 
holidays sought by C.C. of L., 1388. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re ‘Immigra- 
tion Service employees, 442. 
B.C.: regulations under Hours of Work Act, 
210; amendment in Factories Act, 
984; establishment of overtime scale 
proposed by affiliated unions of C.C. 
ofLwandsT and B.Cx2633 
Man,: permits issued during 1945, 577. 
Que.: amendments in Minimum Wage Act, 
1832,/° 1833. 
Sask.: permits issued to female workers in 
1945, 853. 
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South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
transportation industry under South 
African Industrial Conciliation Act 
(1937), 1688. 


United Kingdom: summary on_ hours of 
labour and overtime rates of wages in 
Great Britain, 1533; increased mini- 
mum wages for farm workers provided 
under Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Acts, 1372-73; payment of over- 
time rates authorized by Agricultural 
Wages Board, 138-39. 

U.S.A.: industrial disputes during 1945-46 re- 
sulting from demands for increased 
wage rates as compensation for loss 
of overtime pay, 138; terms of settle- 
ment reached between General Motors 
Corporation and employees, 433; new 
order governing women employed in 
state of Washington, 722. 


Overtime: 





Paper Products: 
See Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Parliamentary Committee on Veterans 


Affairs: 
final report, 1400-03. 


Part-time Employment: 


United Kingdom— 

increased minimum wages for farm work- 

ers provided under Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Acts, 1372-73. 


Peace: 


Canada— 


establishment of Women’s Congress for 
Peace supported by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Pensions: 


Canada— 
provisions of Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act, 1402. 
abolition of grant deductions for pensioned 
student veterans recommended at con- 
ference, 25. 
amendments to Pensions Act, 1402. 
provisions of Government Companies 
Operation Act, 1272. 
amendnients in Income War Tax Act re 
taxation of pension fund payments, 
Peis: , 
enactment of Railroad Retirement Act re- 
quested by T. and L.C., 442. 


Alta.: amendment in Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, 824; 
amendment in Old Age Pension Act 
re increased income, 824. 

Que.: payment of pension to widow of any 


person who has acted as president of 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
682. 


New Zealand: payment of old age benefits 
under Social Security Act, 20. 

United Kingdom: retirement pensions pro- 
vided under National Insurance Bill, 
287-89. 


U.S.A.: establishment of adequate pension 
plans recommended by CIO, 1716. 


Pensions:—Con. 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 


Canada— ; 
financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1945, 419; as at March 
31, 1946, 706; as at June 30, 1946, 
_ 1328; as at September 30, 1946, 1857. 
eae ke recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
reduction of pensionable age urg 
ONT OEY The aaa hee 
ao recommendations of R.T.B., 
eine pe a es of provincial legislature, 
B.C.: legislative resolution re payment of 
pensions to blind persons, 987; increas- 
ed pension and reduction of pension- 
able age urged by affiliated unions of 
COOnxrot pee a and 7 IrCs* “263; 
recommendations 0 ; 
affiliates, 119. sige 
abolition of means test requested in 
legislative resolution, 828. 


Man.: 


N.B.: recommendations of Federatio 

Q Labour, 422. se aio 
ue.: recommendations of Federati 

a7 Labour, 120. See 
ask.: 


recommendations of T, and L.C., 422. 


For Public Employees— 
Canada— 

provincial superannuation fund for muni- 
cipal and _ school employees recom- 
mended by C.C.C.L., 1393. 

new and _ amended provisions of 
Municipal Superannuation Act, 986; 
Sick a to Teachers’ Pensions Act, 
N.S.: new section in Municipal Act, 1102, 
Ont.: new provisions under Companies Act, 
830; amendments in Municipal Act, 
830; repeal of Municipal Employees’ 
Pension Fund Act (1937), 830; balance 
in Pension Fund at beginning of 1944 
as reported by Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 71. 
amendments to Power 
Superannuation Act, 680. 


BG: 


Sask.: 


Commission 


Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits; Labour Permits. 


Personnel Management: 


United Kingdom— 
establishment of Personnel Management 
Sections within Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, 267, 865. 
See also Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Phelan, Edward J., Director, International 
Labour Office: 


appointment, 1399. 


Phelan, V. C., Director of Information, 
Department of Labour: 


Canadian government delegate, and chair- 
man of, Metal Trades Committee of 
ILO, 1538, 

government representative at meeting of 
ILO Committee on Iron and Steel; 
chairman of Sub-Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, 729. 
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Picard, Gerard, Secretary, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


presents legislative program of C.C.C.L., 
445. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
recommendation of House of goes 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
1356. 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Placements: 
women’s employment in post-war period 
outlined in report of ILO Committee 
on Women’s Work, 1536. 
Canada— 
placement of veterans, 23-24, 1543, 1796. 
placement of “dual war veterans” in civil 
employment, 1725. 
functions of N.E.S. and Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of dis- 
abled veterans in suitable employment, 
887. 
post-war activities of Employment Service 
outlined by Minister of Labour in 
address on functions of Department. of 
Labour, 1197, 1199. 

N.E.S. Giccial placement service for execu- 
tive and professional workers, 1604. 
establishment of Council for Youth Guid- 

ance and Placement, 137, 946. 
review of booklet on “selection placement” 
of handicapped persons, 1544. 

United Kingdom: scheme for following up dis- 
abled persons after placement in em- 
ployment, 864; recommendations of 
Committee on Juvenile Employment, 
14, 


Planning and Development: . 
See Industrial Development. 


Plumbing: 


Que.: in Pipe-Mechanics Act, 


amendments 
81. 


Pneumoconiosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Poland: 


immigration of members of Polish Army to 
eres 1037; employment on farms, 


Police: 
Canada— 
use of police in labour disputes condemned 
bye and LC. 1882. 
Sask.: cigs SAE in City and Town Acts, 


Polish Nei ceniig : 
Canada— 


immigration to Canada, 1037; employment 
on farms, 1710. 
United Kingdom: settlement in Britain 


opposed at T’U.C., 1712: 


Political Action: 


Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 13886; of T. and 
In@snl3sl. 


United Kingdom: political activity among 
British trade unions, 675. 

U.S.A.: continuation of C.1.0. Political Action 
Committee recommended at convention 
of C.I.0., 


Population: 


Canada— 

distribution (civilian and military) during 
1944-45, 511-19. 

changes in population effected through war- 
time industrial expansion, 149. 

D.B. of S. report on “Economic Differences 
in Family Size, Canada, 1941’, 1022; 
on number of households and families 
in 1941, 423. 

Australia: estimated. population at close of 
1944, 854. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order: 


number of veterans receiving benefits as at 
May 31, 1946, 1110. 
recommendation ‘of Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, 451. 
Post-War Employment: 
See Employment; Employment Policy. 


Postal Workers: 
Canada— 
shorter working hours requested by T. and 
L.C., 442. 
Power: 
See Electricity. 


Pre-Discharge Interviews: 


Canada— 
trend of veterans’ employment preferences, 
293. 


Pre-Matriculation: 
See Matriculation. 


Preferential Shop: 


Canada— 
union status in collective agreements in coal 
mining industry. 1695, 1696, 1697. 


“Premium Pay”: 
US.A— - 


wartime premium pay for foremen, awarded 
by Federal Court, 1687. 


Pressure Plants: 


Man.: regulations under Bee Boiler and — 
Pressure Vessel Act, 
N.B.: amended seine a under Steam 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 211. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
relaxation of economic control, 140-45— 
statement of Prime Minister, 140; 
suspension of price ceilings, 143. 
Scape het a Prime Minister on retention 
of, : 
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Canada—Con. 

effect of American policy on Canadian price 
control outlined by Mr. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman, W.P.T.B., 1691. 

statement of Minister of Finance on devel- 
opments in price control policy—price 
adjustments authorized; anti-inflation 
policy re-affirmed, 435. 

message of Minister of Labour to “Cana- 
dian Workers”, 586. 

recommendation ‘of House 

Committee on Industrial 
1356. 

recommendation of Joint National Council 
of the Construction Industry, 410. 

price contro] in reconversion period out- 
lined in annual report of W.P.T.B. 
(1945), 701. 

conference on prices and wages control, at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 1177. 


of Commons 
Relations, 


legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 446.. 


text of telegram sent by Minister of Labour 
pore of L. on wage-price situation, 

statement on wage policy issued by C.C. of 
L., 262; outlined in report of Execu- 
tive Council, 1386; legislative recom- 
mendations, 443. 

recommendation of T. and L.C., 440. 

New Zealand: “Economic Stabilization in 
Post-War Period’”—report of  vice- 
president to the Federation of Labour, 
873-76. 

United Kingdom: measures utilized to con- 
trol inflation, 1409. 

U.S.A.: removal of price control, 872, 1691; 

Canadian policy, 1691; new legislation, 


1026; revised wage-price policy an- 
nounced by President Truman, 283. 
Prices: 
Canada— 


cost-of-living index: its purpose and con- 

struction, 1528-31. 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, coal and rentals, 
ete., in Canada, 109, 247, 395, 553, 690, 
841, 1001, 1162; 1877, 1503, 1658, 1846, 

report (with table) on price movements in 
Canada and other countries, 561. 

monthly tabular report on price movements 
in Canada and other countries, 117, 
255, 403, 562, 699, 1009, 1171, 1325, 
1511, 1668, 1856. 

changes in cost-of- living index and whole- 
sale price index during second quarter 
of 1946, 1326-27. 

annual report (1945) of W.P.T.B., 700-705. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
443. 

Other Countries: changes in cost-of-living 
index and wholesale price index during 
second quarter of 1946, 1326-27. 

monthly tabular report on _ price move- 
ments in Canada and other countries, 
Tt eco eee, O09, oOo, L171, 
1325, 1511, 1668, 1856. 

report (with table) .on price movements 
in Canada and other countries, 561. 

New Zealand: review of legislation ‘reported 
in New Zealand Year Book (1945), 
790, 

U.S.A.: revised wage-price policy announced 
by President Truman, 283. 

See also Price Control. 
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Prisoners of War: 
Canada— 
medical treatment of ex-prisoners of war, 
ph pe 


assistance of prisoners of war in cultivation 
of sugar beets, 718. 
statement of Minister of Labour on return 
of prisoners of war to Britain, 574. 
Private Enterprise: 
Canada— 
establishment of Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration, 429, 
Production: 


resolutions on production and employment 
adopted at meeting of ILO Metal 
Trades Committee, 1539-40. 


Canada— 

record production of lumber and _ pulp 
anticipated in 1947, 1368; appeal to 
employers by Deputy Minister of 


Labour, 1369. 

expansion of productive capacity in manu- 
aes ie industry during 1939-1944, 

economic conditions during 1945 described 
in bulletin issued by D.B. of S., 301. 

removal of restrictions on production dis- 
cussed in annual report of W.P.T.B. 
(1945), 704. 

report of Standing Committee on Recon- 
struction at convention of T. and L.C., 
1380. 

See also Exports. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments, 681. 


Professional Workers: 
- Canada— 
activities of Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices, 580, 1604. 
report of W.B.T.P. on demand for tech- 
nical personnel, 428. 


Profit-Sharing: 
US.A— 


formation of government incentive division 
to study profit-sharing, bonus and other 
incentive systems, 433. 


Promotions: 


Canada— 
seniority clause in agreements in 
mining industry, 1697. 


coal 


Prosecutions: 


Canada— 
first prosecution under Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 2. 


Provincial Workmen’s Association (Nova 
Scotia): 
statement of late John Moffat on achieve- 
ments of Association, 1681. 
Public Employment Services Association: 


See International Association of Public 
Employmént Services. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 
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Public Service: 


Canada— 
resolution of T. and L.C. re 
bargaining, 1382. 


Public Utilities: 


Canada— 
operation of radio broadcasting as public 
utility, sought by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Public Works: 


meeting of ILO International Development 
Works Committee, 278. 
Canada— 
recommendation of Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs re office accom- 
modation, 451. 
Que.: post-war program favoured by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 120. 
‘United Kingdom: proposed action of British 
Government on ILO recommendations, 


collective 


See also Fair Wages. 


Publications: 


Canada— 
list of publications in the Library of the 
Department of Labour, 1011, 1185, 
1512. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Canada— 
record production expected in 1947, 1368; 
appeal to employers by Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, 1369. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re 
hours, 1392. 
Ont.: formation of labour-management pro- 
duction committee at paper mill, 1022; 
labour relations at Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Cornwall, 1193. 
U.S.A.: labour standards re juvenile employ- 
ment in paper products industry, 15. 


closing 


Racial Discrimination: 

See Discrimination. 
Racketeering: 

See Anti-Racketeering Act (1934). 


Radio: 
Canada— 


government ownership of radio broadcast- 
ing urged by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 447. 


Railways: 
Canada— 
20th annual meeting of System Committee 
Union-Management Co-operative Move- 
ment (C.N.R.), 1013. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B. re 
safety, pensions, etc., 447, 448, 449. 
enactment of Railroad Retirement Act 
requested by T. and L.C., 442. 
B.C.: new regulations under Railway Act, 
1104. 
United Kingdom: House of Lords allows 
appeal of railway company in accident 
case, 360. 
U.S.A.: settlement reached in railroad strike, 


Rand, Mr. Justice I. C.: 


text of award on union security in dispute 


between Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and employees, 123-30. 
Rationing: 
Canada— 


statement of Prime Minister on retention 
of wartime control, 871. 


Reconstruction: 
Canada— 

meetings of Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 579. 

Dominion proposals to provinces revised at 
third meeting of Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, 136. 

progress of reconversion in Canadian indus- 
try outlined in address of Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, 1526. 

functions of Federal Department of Labour 
in post-war period described by Minis- 
ter of Labour in address before House 
of Commons, 1197-1202. 

report of ILO Committee on Women’s 
Work, 1536. 

termination of , Regional 
Councils, 1020. 

review of booklet “Obstacles Currently De- 
laying Industrial Re-adjustment”, is- 
sued by Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, 587-89. 


Reconstruction 


legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L.., 
445, 446. 

government policy criticized by C.C. of L., 
443, 445, 

sigeoe eas recommendations of R.T.B., 
49. 


report of Standing Committee on Recon- 
struction at convention of T. and 
1-0. 3380. 

Alta.: legislative recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 182. 

Ont.: amendments in Municipal Act re post- 
war rehabilitation, 830, 

Sask.: legislative resolution re nation-wide 

program, 680-81. 

New Zealand: “Economic Stabilization in the 
Post-War - Period”—report of  vice- 
president to the Federation of Labour, 
873-76. 

United Kingdom: summary of government 
legislation since July, 1945, 731. 

See also Wartime Controls. 


Reconstruction and Supply, Department of: 


co-ordination of all housing responsibilities 
under, 580. 
conference on community planning, 1000. 
directs activities of Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, newly-formed Crown company, 
ba 
issues reports on “Location and Effects 
of Wartime Industrial Expansion in 
Canada, 1939-1944’, 147-49; “Man- 
power and Material Requirements for 
a Housing Program in Canada”, 1365. 


Reconversion: 


Canada— 


provisions of National Emergency Tran- 
sitional Powers Act (1945), 204. 
problems of industrial reconversion, 148. 
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Reconversion:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

progress of reconversion in Canadian indus- 
try outlined in address of Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, 1526, 

progress report on industrial reconversion 
in selected industries, 1193. 

functions of Department of Labour in post- 
war period described by Minister of 
Labour in address before House of 
Commons, 1197. 

price control in reconversion period out- 
lined in annual report of W.P.T.B. 
(1945), 701. 

reconversion technique discussed in review 
activities of W.B.T.P. (1941-1945), 
878, 

review of booklet “Obstacles Currently 
Delaying Industrial Re-adjustment”’, 
issued by Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, 587-89. 

Que.: provision of reconversion pay favoured 
by Federation of Labour, 120. 

New Zealand: “Economic Stabilization in the 
Post-War Period”—report of  vice- 
president to the Federation of Labour, 
873-76. — 

United Kingdom: summary of government 
legislation since July, 1945, 731. 


Recreation: 


Canada— 
“Youth and Recreation”’—summary of re- 
port of Canadian Youth Commission, 
1016. 


Red Cross Society: 
See Canadian Red Cross Society. 


Re-establishment: 
Canada— 
films to assist in rehabilitation produced 
by National Film Board, 1208. 
report on  Re-establishment 
Agreement under C.V.T., 1599. 


dressmaking courses for women veterans 
set up by C.V.T., 863. 


Training 


Re-establishment Credits: 


Canada— 

report on applications and use of re-estab- 
lishment credits, 160. 

number of payments made as at May 3l, 
1946, 1110-11. 

amendments in War Services Grants Act, 
450. 

retainment of credits by training as civilian 
apprentices, 61. 


Refugees: 
Canada— 
extracts from address on refugee problem 
and immigration at conference of 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
1205, 
immigration approved by C.C. of L., 1387. 
U\S.A.: recommendation of C.I.0. re admis- 
sion of Jews from Europe, 1716. 


Regional Reconstruction Councils: 
termination, 1021, 





Regional War Labour Boards (Canada): 
meeting of officials of National and 
Regional Boards, 259. 
tabular report on wage statistics for period 
November 15, 1941 to April 30, 1946— 
wage increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
vacations with pay, welfare and_ in- 
centive wage plans, 1201; decisions 
rendered, 1202. 
pending applications and appeals unaffected 
by termination of wartime wage and 
salary control, 1690. 
closer contact with W.P.T.B. recommended 
by House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1356. 
appointment of alternate members author- 
ized under amendment to Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 718. 
abolition recommended by Joint National 
pepe of the Construction Industry, 
N.B.: administration of Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order in 1945, 1862. 
N.S.: appointment of A. C. Macphail as Act- 
ing Chairman, 1370. 
Ont.: activities during 1945-46, 851, 1675. 


Que.: changes in membership, 719. 
Registration: 
Canada— 
registration of unemployed workers with 
NiE.S.672 
registrations under Family Allowances 
Act, 19. 


United Kingdom: registration of British 
trade unions, 675. 
See also National Registration. 


Regulations: 
Man.: amendments in Regulation Act (1945), 
827. 
Ont.: repeal of certain provisions of various 
Acts, 830. 
Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 


activities under C.V.T., 57-60, 188-92, 319- 
22, 501-4, 789-92, 942-46, 1111-16, 1278- 
81, 1466, 1793. 

rehabilitation of ex-service personnel— 
unemployment, reinstatement,  Post- 
discharge Re-establishment Order, re- 
establishment credits, Veterans’ Land 
Act, occupational categories, 1110-11, 

review of first session of Parliamentary 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, 450; 
final report—summary of legislation, 
1400-03. 

provisions of Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 
451; repeal of certain provisions of 
Act and inclusion under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1271. 

veterans’ rehabilitation regulations, 1403; 
amendment, 1403. 

review of veterans’ legislation, 1273. 

third and final report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Veterans Qualifications, 887. 

reconversion technique discussed in review 
of activities of W.B.T.P. (1941-1945), 
878. 

statement of Minister of Labour on rein- 
statement of ex-service personnel in 
civil employment, 293. 

progress in reinstatement of veterans, out- 
lined in statement of Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 1724. 
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Rehabilitation:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

statement of Minister of Veterans Affairs 
on progress of Federal rehabilitation 
program, 160. 

functions of Department of Labour in post- 
war period described by Mimister of 
Labour in address before House of 
Commons, 1197. 

summary of address given by Director 
General of Rehabilitation at annual 
meeting of C.M.A., on rehabilitation 
of veterans, 888-89. 

progress in placement of veterans, 23-24, 
1543. 

placement of “dual war veterans” in civil 
employment, 1725. 

trend of veterans’ employment preferences 
revealed in pre-discharge interviews, 
298. 

discharged veterans urged to contact pre- 
enlistment employers, 1194. — 

employers urged to expand working force 
by employment of veterans, oe teks 

co-operation of N.E.S. with rehabilitation 
committees, 293. 

findings of sample survey of veterans, ay). 

settlement of veterans on small holdings 
under Veterans’ Land Act, 1726. 

functions of N.E.S. and Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of dis- 
abled veterans in suitable employment, 
887. 

review of booklets on employment of handi- 
capped persons, 1544. 

training-on-the-job opportunities for dis- 
charged veterans, 590, 1544. . 

training-on-the-job booklet issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 590. 

change in procedure for payment of 
veterans’ out-of-work benefits, 292. 

payment of out-of-work allowances to 
veterans awaiting training and educa- 





tion, 292, 

hospitalization of veterans as at October, 
1946, 1545. 

medical treatment of ex-prisoners of war, 
1A 


films to assist in rehabilitation produced by 
National Film Board, 1208, 1545. 

women’s rehabilitation training (C.V.T.) 
April 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946, 1117. 

dressmaking course for women veterans 
established by C.V.T., 863. 

conference of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory- Council, 1599. 

Bee of student veterans’ conference, 
Die 

counselling services for members of armed 
forces on discharge, 21-22. 

activities of training school for rehabilita- 
tion counsellors, 161. 

summary of manuals 

trades, 735-36. 

; Boa ne of provincial legislature, 

Ont.: amendments in Municipal Act re post- 
war rehabilitation, 830. 

United Kingdom: operation of Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act—sum- 
mary of decisions given by Reinstate- 
ment Committees, 864; treatment of 
disabled persons at Rehabilitation 
Centre, 451; business training for ex- 
service workers, 889. | 


on armed forces 


Alta.: 


Rehabilitation:—Con. 


U.S.A.: comparative study of job perform- 
ance by physically impaired and _ able- 
bodied workers, 1111; “like” seniority 
clause in Veterans’ Rehabilitation Regu- 
lations, 1687; attendance of veterans 
at California Labour School, approved, 
722; job-training opportunities for New 
York veterans, 1112; improvement in 
benefit rates and provisions of Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Regulations, recom- 
mended by C.I1.0., 1716. 

See also Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment. 


Re-hiring: 


Canada— 
seniority clauses in agreements 
mining industry, 1697. 


in coal 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 


Canada— 
provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1946), 1271, 1402. 
application of Act to members of interim 
forces, 582, 683. 
number of veterans reinstated in pre-war 
employment, 1110, 1199. 
first prosecution under Act, 2. 
statement of Minister of Labour on rein- 
statement of veterans, 293, 1724. 
placement of “dual war veterans” in civil 
- employment, 1725. 
discharged veterans urged to contact pre- 
enlistment employers, 1194. 
United Kingdom: summary of decisions given 
by Reinstatement Committees, 864. 
U.S.A.: “like seniority” clause in veterans 
rehabilitation regulations, 1687; Court 
of Appeals rejects “superseniority” for 
veterans, 433; improvement in benefit 
rates and provisions of Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Regulations, recommended 
by ALO. 716: 


Renaud, Paul Emile, Counsellor, Department 
of External Affairs: 


government representative at 98th session 
of governing body of ILO, 882. 


Rentals: 


Canada— 
statement of Prime Minister on retention 
of wartime control, 871. 
annual report of W.P.T.B., 705. 
D.B. of S. figures on rentals paid during 
1941, 423. 
U.S.A.: continuance of rent control, 872, 1691; 
renewal of price and rent control legis- 
lation, 1026. ° 


Repatriation: 
Canada— 


repatriation of Japanese, 716, 1369. 

judgment of Supreme Court of Canada on 
validity of Orders governing repatria- 
tion of Japanese, 8, 429. 

repatriation and relocation of Jiapanese 
described by Minister of Labour in 
address on functions of Department of 
Labour, 1200. 
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Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
various subject headings. 
Representation: 


remarks of Canadian representative at 


conference of World Federation of 
Trade Unions held in Paris, 26-27. 
Research: 
Canada— 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 449. 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1383. 


Sask.: research services - the Department 
of Co-operation and Co-operative 
Development, 1866. 


United Kingdom: activities of Department of 


Scientific and Industrial Research, 
1024; establishment of Council for 
Consumer Research recommended by 
PRC? A713: 

Rest Periods: 

Turkey— 


ratification of ILO convention re weekly 
rest in industry, 1033. 


U.S.A.: labour standards recommended for 
employment of women, 1521. 
Retail Societies: 
United Kingdom— 
progress of retail co-operative societies, 
1407. 
Retail Trade: 
Canada— 


~ D.B. of S. report on economic conditions 
during 1945, 301. 


Retirement Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Right of Organization: 
See Freedom of Association; Trade Unions. 


Ritchie, G. W., Employers’ Representative, 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion: 


appointment, 717. 

address on “Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act” at C.M.A. con- 
ares on employer-employee relations, 


Roach, Mr. Justice W. D.: 
participation in meeting of House of Com- 
mons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1332, 1354. 
Royal Canadian Air Force: 
“The Employers’ Guide’—outline of manual 
on air force trades, 735-36. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police: 
results of survey on number of Japanese 
requesting repatriation from Canada, 8 
Royal Canadian Navy: ; 


outline of manual—‘Naval Rates—Their 
Meaning for Employers’, 735-36. 


Royal Commission on Co-operatives: 
summary of report, 53-56. 


Royal Commission on Equal Pay (United 
Kingdom): 
report, 1717-21. 


Royal Commission on Veterans Qualifica- 
tions: 


third and final report tabled in House of 
Commons, 887. 

recommendations re establishment of course 
in practical nursing, 575. 

recommendations of Commission (Bovey 
Commission) considered at OC.V.T. 
meeting of apprenticeship directors, 61. 

activities described at meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 193. 


Royal Commissions: 


Canadia— 

Royal Commission appointed to examine 
and make recommendations on salaries, 
classifications, and working conditions 
of senior civil servants, 262. 


Royalties: 


Canadia— 
royalty payments to unions described at 
C.M.A. conference on employer-employee 
relations, 1174. 


Rubber Industry: 


Canada— 
report of Commission on dispute between 
ten Ontario rubber companies and 
U.R.W.A., 921-25. 

Ont.: workers at synthetic rubber plant trans- 
ferred from Dominion to provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 683. 

United Kingdom: functions of industrial 
advisory committee reviewed in annual 
avon of Factories Inspector (1944), 
158. 


Rump, Cc. W., Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour: 


appointment as Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, 1519. 
“Safe Employments”: 
Canada— 
proposed amendments to Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 948. 


Safety: 


resolutions adopted at meeting of Metal 
‘Trades Committee of ILO, 1539. 

recommendation of sub-committee adopted 
at meeting of ILO Committee on Iron 
and Steel, 729. 

“Safety in Dock Work”—summary of bulle- 
tin issued by ILO, 290. 


Canada— 

summary of provisions of agreements, with 
sample clause, in coal mining industry, 
1703. 

recommendation of Joint National Confer- 
ence of the Construction Industry, 410. 

summary of pamphlet “Safety in Building”, 
issued by Department of Labour, 138, 
1683. 
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Safety :—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 


establishment of regional safety boards 
urged by C.C. of L., 1388. 


Man.: activities under Factories Act in 1945, 
aya 


N.B.: regulations under 
1828-29. 

Ont.: regulations under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act for fire and dust 
control and general safety in grain ele- 
vators, 1105. 

Sask.: amendments to Fire Prevention Act, 
680. 


United Kingdom: amendments in British 
Operations at Unfenced Machinery 
Regulations (1938), under Factories 
Act, 549-50; Woodworking (Amend- 
ment of Scope) Special Regulations 
under Factories Act (1937), 105; an- 
nual report of Factories Inspector 
(1944), 154-55; inquiry into industrial 
health and welfare of members, 
by Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
264; English Court of Appeal holds 
employer liable for injury resulting 
from breach of safety rules, 361; memo- 
randum on safety in electric are weld- 
ing, 550; summary of bulletin on scalp- 
ing accidents, 1015. 


US.A.: safety rules where sulphuric acid 
used, 1362; provisions of agreement in 
soft-coal dispute, 720-21; safety code for 
all soft-coal mines, 1028: minimum age 
for work on power hoists and lifts, 
1028; labour standards re juvenile 
employment in brick and tile and paper 
products industries, 15-16; “Standards 
for Employment of Women”—pamphlet 
od ta by Department of Labour, 1521- 


Factories Act, 


See also Legal Decisions. 


St. Laurent, Right Hon. L. S., Minister of 
Justice: 


on ar ee of members of Polish Army, 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 
R.T.B. re-affirms opposition to project, 448. 


Salaries: 


Canada— 


termination of wartime wage and salary 
coo announced by Prime Minister, 

relaxation of economic controls, 1140-45— 
amendments to Wartime Salaries 
Order; remarks of Minister of National 
Revenue; text of amending order, 145. 

Royal Commission appointed to examine 
and make recommendations on salaries 
of senior civil servants, 262. 

total salaries and wages, and index num- 
bers of wage rates, for period 1938- 
1945, 1202. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on wage 
policy in post-war period, 1199. 

abolition or amendment of wage and salary 
orders recommended by Joint National 
Council of the Construction Industry, 
410. 


Salaries:—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 
conference on wage and salary control, at 
annual meeting of CMA, 1175-77. 
increased payments in manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1944, 1194. 
U\S.A.: re-establishment of federal wage and 
salary controls, 1025. 


Sample Surveys: 
See Housing; Veterans. 


Savings: 
Canada— 
new government savings plan, 862. 


United Kingdom: effect of private savings on 
control of inflation, 1410. 


Schools: 


Canada— 
report on Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreement, 1600. ss nes 
advancement of school-leaving age and mini- 
mum age for employment recommended 
by Canadian Youth Commission, 9. 
N.B.: amendment in School Attendance Act, 
1830. 
N.S.: new provisions of Education Act govern- 
ing school attendance, 1102. 
U\S.A.: restriction on employment of school 
children, 1374. 
See also Labour Schools. 


Schuil, Jan, International Labour Office: 


extracts from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1378. 


Schwellenbach, L. B., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 


on State administration of Employment 
Service, 1373. 


Science: 
functions of UNESCO, 1191. 
Canada— — : bce 
report of WBTP on demand for technical 
personnel, 428. : 
science at war—review of activities (1941- 
1945) of WBTP, 878. . 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 449. - 
United Kingdom: report of special committee 
on higher technological education in 
England and Wales, 62. 


Scott, C. B. C€., Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited: 
opens conference on wage and salary control 
at annual meeting of CMA, 1175-77. 


Seamen: 


Canadian delegation to ILO Maritime Con- 

ference at Seattle, 716. 

“Social Security for Seafarers”—publica- 
tion issued by ILO, 291. 

Canada— 

provisions of Merchant Seamen Compen- 
sation Act, 1271; summary of pamphlet 
re Act issued by Department of Labour 
1375. 

merchant seamen included as veterans 
under new amendment, 1271. 
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Seamen oe on. 
Canada—Con. . 


amendment in Order providing special 
bonus for certain seamen, 209, 987. 

amendment in Order providing free medical 
treatment for merchant seamen, 209; 
free medical treatment for non-pen- 


sionable disability incurred in war 
zones, 832. 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance 


Act re employment facilities, 1609. 
extension of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to merchant seamen, 1271, 1274; to 
employment in water transportation, 
1468. 
employment office procedure 
strikers, 715. 


New Zealand: ratification of ILO convention 
LS age of employment at sea, 
i : 


in replacing 


U.S.A.: union members expelled for racial 
prejudice, 722. 
Senate: 
Canada— 
abolition urged by C.C. of L., 1388. 
Seniority: 
Canada— 


third and final report of Royal Commission 
on Veterans’ Qualifications, 887, 888. 

number of agreements in coal mining 
industry, containing seniority provi- 
sions, 1697. 

award on administrative points in dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and employees, 130. 

policy of seniority rights for veterans 
re-affirmed by C.C. of L., 1385. 

U.S.A.: “like” seniority clause in veterans’ 

rehabilitation regulations, 1687; “super- 
seniority” principle for veterans term- 
inated by Supreme Court, 721, rejected 
by Court of Appeals, 433. 


Service Stations: 
Sask.: changes in City and Town Act, 680. 


Seven Days’ Notice: 


required under NSS Civilian Regulations 
on termination of employment, 7. 


Shifts: 
Alta.: abolition of split shifts recommended 
by Federation of Labour, 182. 


N.S.: number of shifts in colliery districts 
worked during 1945, 849. 


Que.: provisions of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act, 832, 1649 (cor- 
rection). 

Shipbuilding: 

Canada— 


amendment to NSS Civilian Regulations re 
ship repair workers, 583. 

protective legislation urged by C.C. of L.. 
1388. 


B.C.: decrease in shipbuilding industry dur- 
ing 1945, 1862. 

United Kingdom: inter-union agreements in 
engineering trades, 1024. 


Shipping: 
Canadian delegation to ILO Maritime Con- 
ference at Seattle, 716. 
Canada— 
government approval of ILO Convention 
“concerning the Protection Against 
Accidents of Workers Loading or 
Unloading Ships (Revised) 1932, 205. 
revocation of certain orders re loading of 
ships, 210. 
employment office procedure in replacing 
strikers, 715. 
resolution of C.C. of L., re sale of govern- 
ment-owned vessels, 1388; re ship re- 
pairs, 1388. 
United Kingdom: enactment of Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Bill, 548. 
U.S.A.: summary of strike situation, 1520; 
union members expelled for racial 
prejudice, 722. 


Shops: 
B.C.: amendments to Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half-holiday Act, 984; proposed 

amendments, 431. 

Man.: non-adoption of Bill to amend Shops 
Regulation Act, 827. 

N.B.: new section under Early Closing Act, 
1830. 

Ont.: regulations under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act for fire and dust 
control and general safety in grain 
elevators, 1105. 

See also Chain Stores. 


Showler, Birt, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


awarded MBE by His Majesty King George 
VI, 861. 


Shumaker, C. E., Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company: 
employers’ delegate to American Regional 


Conference of ILO held in Mexico City, 
594. 


Sick Benefits: 
See Benefits. 


Sickness Insurance: 


United Kingdom— 
- provisions of National Insurance Bill... 287, 
RI BOTQSBi 
Silicosis: 
Australia— 
summary of proceedings of conference on 
silicosis, 265. 
United Kingdom: amending orders re pay- 
ment of compensation, 1025; activities 
of industrial advisory committees de- 


scribed in annual report of Factories 
Inspector (1944), 158. 


Skilled Labour: 


Canada— 

report (with table) on training of skilled 
labour (veteran and civilian) in con- 
struction industry, 793-94. 

“Blueprint for a Skilled Job in the Con- 
struction Industry’—pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour. 1022. : 

recommendations of Joint National Council 
of the Construction Industry, 411. 
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Skills: 
See Trades. 


Slum Clearance: 


B.C.: provisions of Slum Clearance Assistance 
Act, 986. 


Howard Smith Paper Mills: 


labour-management co-operation outlined in 
booklet “Teamwork in Action” issued 
by Industrial Production Co- fea 
Board, 1193. 


Social Aid: 


See Mothers’ Allowances. 


Social Insurance: 
See Social Security. 


Social Policy: 
See Social Security. 


Social Security: 
“Social Security for Seafarers”—publica- 
tion issued by ILO, 291. 
Canada— 
report (with table) on administration of 
Family Allowances Act Gunite period 
July-November, 1945, 17-19 
unity of farmers and industrial workers 
sought by C.C. of L., 1387. 
legislative request of RTB, 449, 
Alta.: provisions of Alberta Bill of Rights 
Act, 825. 
New Zealand: increased benefits under amend- 
ed provisions of Act; administration of 
Act during 1944-45, 20. 
United Kingdom: provisions of National In- 
surance Bill—administration, 289; — 
of scheme, 289; contributions, 287-89; 
sickness and unemployment, and eal 
nity benefits, 287, 288; widows’ benefits, 
288 ; guardian’s allowances, 288,289; re- 
tirement pensions, 288, 289; death grant, 
288, 289, married women, 989, 
provisions of Bill to establish national 
health service, 437; regulations under 
Act, 438; proposed action of British 
government on ILO recommendation re 
social policy in dependent territories, 
ooo 6; government post-war program, 


U.8.A.: increased benefits recommended by 

A.F. of L., 1714. 
Social Welfare: 

Que.: proposed legislation, 263; Department 
of Social Welfare and of Youth, to be 
established, 682. 

Soft Coal: 
See Coal. 


Soldier Settlement Act: 
amendment, 1402. 


South Africa: 


agreement in road passenger transport in- 
dustry under South African Industrial 
Conciliation Act (1937), 1688. 


Special Operators War Service Benefits Act: 
provisions, 1402. 
Spinning: 
See Cotton Spinning. 
Adolf, Chief of Workers’ 
toons Service, ILO: 
retirement, 594. 


Staal, Organiza- 


Stabilization: 


Canada— 


continuing need for stabilization program 
stressed by Prime Minister, 140. 

statement of Prime Minister on termination 
of wartime wage and salary control, 
1690; and on retention of certain con- 
trols, 871. 

amendment to Wartime Wages Control 
Order announced in statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 869-70; text of amend- 
ing Order, 870-71. 

meeting of Minister of Labour and Wage 
Stabilization Committee of C.C. of L 
724-28. 

text of telegram sent by Minister of Labour 
to C.C. of L. on wage-price situation, 
871. 

statement of Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, before 
House of Commons Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1356. 

New Zealand: “Economic Stabilization in the 
Post-War Period”—summary of report 
of vice-president to the Federation of 
Labour, 873-76. 


Netherlands: plan of wage stabilization, 1689. 
U.S.A.: removal of price and rent control, 


872; re-establishment of federal wage 
and. salary controls, 1025. 


Staff Training: 
See Training. 


Statistics: 
Canada— 
government approval of ILO Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work in Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, includ- 
ing Building and Construction, and in 
Agriculture (1938), 205. 

B.C.: statistics of trades and industries dur- 
ing 1945, 1862. 

Australia: statistics re trade union member- 
ship, population, industrial disputes, 
time-loss, wages, and hours of labour, 
854, 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
cost-of-living index: 
struction, 1528-31. 
survey of civilian labour force, 73, 1515. 
advance in farm wage rates during 1946, 


its purpose and con- 


861, 
survey of farm wage rates paid to male 
employees, 1369. 


reports decline in meat consumption dur- 
ing 1945, 432. 

figures on number of households and 
families, in 1941, 423. 
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Statistics, 


Bulletins and Reports— 


Canada Year Book (1946), 1683; (1945), igs 
1946 edition of official handbook ‘ ‘Can- 
ada”, 584; world wheat situation, 722; 
construction of dwellings during 1945, 
862; construction industry in Canada 
(1944), 256; building permits issued 
and residential construction in Canada 
in 1945, 853, during 1945-46, 426; manu- 
facturing industries of Canada in 1944, 
1194; Economic Differences in Family 
Size, Camada (1941), 1022; economic 
conditions in Canada during 1945, 301; 
earnings of wage-earners as at 1941 
census, 856. 


See also Employment. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel Company of Canada: 


appointment of government controller and 
deputy controllers, 919-21; report of 
House of Commons Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations—inquiry into causes 
a3 industrial unrest in Canada, 1331- 
Cue 


Steel Industry: 


meeting of ILO Committee on Iron and 
Steel, in Cleveland, 729. 


Canada— 


report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations—inquiry into 
causes of industrial unrest in Canada, 
1331-62. 

text of Order in Council P.C. 2901 appoint- 
ing controller and deputy controllers 
of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, 919-21, 

United Kingdom: establishment of joint 
National Steel Board to control iron 
and steel industry, 1371. 

U.S.A.: strike settlement, 266; penalty strike 
elause in collective agreement by local 
of United Steelworkers of America, 
1685; industrial disputes during 1945- 
46 resulting from demands for in- 
creased wage rates, 138; progress report 
on job re-classification in steel industry, 
721. 


See also United Steelworkers of America. 


Strike Votes: 


Canada— 
text of Order in Council governing the 
taking of strike votes under govern- 
ment supervision, 1187. 
recommendation of House | 
Committee on Industrial 
1356. 
| resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1681-82. 


resolution of C.C, of L., 1386. 


of Commons 
Relations, 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada— 

establishment of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 1017; 
report of Committee—inquiry into 
causes of industrial unrest in Canada, 
1331-62. 

industrial situation reviewed by Minister of 
Labour in address on post-war func- 
tions of Department of Labour, 1199. 

summary of provisions of agreements, with 
Teel clauses, in coal mining industry, 

employment office 
ing strikers, 715 

effect of strikes on industrial reconversion 
described by Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, 1527. 

labour conditions as reported in D.B. of S. 
labour survey, 1515. 

development of collective agreements as 
preventive measure for work stoppages, 
recommended by Joint National 
pees of the Construction Industry, 

withdrawal of government controller from 
American Can he 134. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re strike votes, 1386. 

payment of benefits to workers involved in 
ieee strikes recommended by CCCL, 


procedure in_ replac- 


= monthly summary of strikes and isckotts in 


Canada, 106, 244, 362, 542, 686, 836, 
978, 1156, 1311, 1498, 1650, 1842. 

_-strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1945. 

ae and from 1914-1945 (with charts and 

tables), 365-389. 

preliminary figures on strikes and lockouts 
during 1945, 5. 

number of strikes and Jockouts during 1944, 


strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1945, 1919-1945 (with 
tables), 390-94. 


N.S.: statistics for 1945, 849. 


Ont.: statistics for 1945, 850; picket at Ford 
Company plant given suspended sen- 
tence, 360. 

Que.: modification of disqualifying clause in 
Unemployment Insurance Act sought by 
Federation of Labour, 120. 


Sask.: statistics for 1945, 852. 


Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1945, 1919-1945 (with 
tables), 390-94. 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 108, 246, 364, 545, 689, 
840, 982, 1161, 13816, 1502, 1654, 1845. 


Australia: report on threatened coal strike, 
720 


United Kingdom: repeal of Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act (1927), 584; 
situation in post-war period, 731. 
anti-strike legislation vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman, 866; settlement reached 
in railroad strike, 721; provisions of 
agreement reached in soft-coal dispute, 
720-21; settlement of dispute in steel 
industry, 266; amendment in Anti- 
Racketeering ‘Act (1934), 1027; sum- 
mary of strike situation in shipping, 
trucking, air transportation, coal min- 
ing, and automobile industry, 1520; 
establishment of Fact-Finding Boards, 
265; activities during 1945-46 resulting 
from demands for increased wage rates, 
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Strikes and Lockouts:—Con. 


U.S.A.—Con. 
etc., 138; national and regional bar- 
gaining wages as productive means for 
reducing labour disputes, 1406; curbs 
on “wildcat” strikes in collective agree- 
ments signed by UAW, 266; penalty 
strike clause in collective agreement by 
local of United Steelworkers of 
America, 1685; settlement reached 
between General Motors Corporation 
and employees, 433; efforts to force 
recognition of uncertified union held 
illegal by NLRB, 1195; right to strike 
upheld by A.F. of L., 1714. 
Japan: prohibition of, 1196. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers and masons, Windsor, 688. 
carpenters, Cornwall, 245; St. Catharines, 
839: Saskatoon, 1501: Toronto, 1501. 
eonstruction workers, Toronto, 1844. 
electricians, Windsor, 544, 687. 
labourers, Hawkesbury, 1653. 
‘marble, tile and terrazzo workers, Mont- 
real, 688. 
plasterers, Toronto, 839. 
steels erectors, Toronto, 1844. 
Construction—canal, harbour and 
waterways— 
labourers, Glace Bay, 1160, 1314. 


Construction—highway— 

road construction workers, Boularderie 
Island, Judique, Port Hawkesbury, 
Port Hastings, 1315. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
fish eh makers, Vancouver and district, 
687. 


tuna fishermen, Vancouver, 1158, 
Logging— 
loggers, sawmill, shingle mill workers, etc., 
British Columbia, 837, 979. 
logging and lumber camp workers, Timmins 
and the Lakehead, Northern Ontario, 
1653, 1843. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing plant workers, St. Boniface, 
1501, 1651: (poultry division) , 
Winnipeg, 1653. " 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather )— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 544. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 


._ fur factory workers, Toronto, 980, 1159. 
glove factory workers, Waterloo, 1159, 1312. 
leather factory workers, London, 1314. 
tannery workers, Kitchener, 107; Pene- 

tanguishene, 107. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
automotive parts factory workers, Oshawa, 
363, 688; Windsor, 107. 
brass factory workers, New Toronto, 839, 
979, 1158, ©1313, 1499, 1651. 
electrical apparatus and wire _ factory 
eas Toronto, 1159, 1318, 1499, 


electrical apparatus factory workers, 
Brockville and Montreal, 363, 543, 
687; Georgetown and Leaside, 363; 
Hamilton, 363, 1159, 1313, 1499, 1652; 
Toronto, 364, 543. a 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES:—Con. 





Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 

farm implement factory workers, London, 
364, 543; Toronto, 1844. 

foundry workers, Brampton, 1159; Calgary, 
981, 1158, 1313, 1499; Guelph, 688 ; 
London, 1315; Montreal, 1844; New 
Glasgow, 1160; Sackville, 363; ‘Smiths 
Falls, 364, 543; Thetford Mines, 1160; 
Vancouver and New Westminster, 839, 
979, 1158, 1313. 

freight car factory workers, Trenton, 544. 

machinists, New Westminster, 1160. 

metal factory workers, London, 1653; 
Niagara Falls, 363, 543, 687, 837; 
Vancouver, 544; Welland, 1159, 1160, 
1313, 1499, 1652. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Chatham 
and Windsor, 981, 1158, 1313. 1499, 
1652; Oshawa, 1159: Windsor, 107. 

silverware factory workers, Toronto, 363, 
1315, 1500, 1652, 1843. 

steel mill eekers, Hamilton, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Sydney, [159.. Tolonuua o0u, 
T6o2- ‘Sydney, 245; (electricians), Syd- 
ney, 839 

steel products factory workers, Hamilton, 
1315, 1500, 1652; Lachine, 1315, 1500; 
Montreal, 1160, 1313; Windsor, 981, 
1158, 1313, 1499, 1652. 

storage battery factory workers, Kingston, 
LVGORUS bs? 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
optical lens factory workers, Toronto, 107. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 


box and basket factory workers, Forest, 
981. 


furniture factory workers, Victoriaville, 107. 

planing mill workers, Swastika, 1315. 

saw and planing mill workers, Lindsay, 
980. 


sawmill workers, Nanaimo, 688; Victoria, 
1653. 

shingle mill workers, New Westminster, 
107, 244; South Westminster, 544. 

wood products factory workers, Lake 
Megantic, 839; Prince Albert, 1844. 

wood veneer eure workers, Saint John, 
839, 1653, 1843. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals ete.— 
chemical factory workers, Amherstburg, 
1160, 1314, 1500, 1652; Medicine Hat, 
AE Windsor, 981, 1158, 1314, 1500, 
1652. 


chemical plant workers, Moose Jaw, 108. 
clay products factory workers, Claybank, 
544, 


concrete pipe factory workers, Chatham, 
245: 


gypsum plant workers, Hillsborough, 1844. 

plastic factory workers, Oshawa, 1315, 
1500, 1652. 

TOOHE ae factory workers, Brant- 
ord, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


compositors, Edmonton, Ottawa, Hamilton, — 


Vancouver, 838, 979, 1158, 1313, 1499, 
1651, 1843; Winnipeg, 107, 244, 363, 
543, 687, 837, 979, 1157, 1313, 1499, 
1651, 1843. 
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Strikes and Lockouts:—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES:—Con. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 


paper mill workers, Lachute Mills, 838. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 


rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, New Toronto, 
Oakville and Toronto, 980, 1157, 1312, 
1499, 1651; St. Jerome, 245. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete.— 


carpet factory workers (weavers), Brant- 
ford, Guelph and Toronto, 688, 837, 
979, 1157. 

clothing factory workers, Montreal, 363, 
543, 1314; St. Hyacinthe, 1314, £499; 
Toronto, 1159. 


cotton factory workers (spinners), 
Welland, 980. 
dye factory workers’ (trainees), St. 


Catharines, 544. 
be aaa workers, Thetford Mines, 


hosiery mill workers, Sherbrooke, 363, 543. 

knitting factory workers, Toronto, 544, 
980, 1157, 1312. ir 

silk hosiery factory workers, Drummond- 
ville, 544 

textile factory workers, 
838; Cornwall, 1653; 
1315; Montreal, 107; Montreal and 
Valleyfield, 980, 1157, 1312, 1499; 
Preston, 1844; Sherbrooke, 838, 979, 
980; Yarmouth, 838. 

twine factory workers, Brantford, 838, 980. 

woollen factory workers, Carleton Place, 
688, 837, 979; Granby, 980. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Montreal, 544, 687, 837. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery workers, Halifax, 363, 543, 687, 837, 
979, 1157, 1312; Prince Albert, 1314; 
Sydney, 688; Windsor, 1159; Winnipeg, 
1159, 1312. 
bakery workers and drivers, Toronto, 107, 
244, 


Carleton Place, 
Lachute Mills, 


canning factory workers, St. Catharines, 
1314, 1653. : 
flour mill workers, Seaforth, 245, 363. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

asbestos miners, Asbestos, 245; Black Lake 
and Thetford Mines, 838, 979; Thet- 
ford Mines, 838. 

coal miners, Alberta, 980; Cambria, 543, 
1500; (drivers), Cambria, 980; 
Canmore, 687; Cumberland and 
Nanaimo, 838; Drumheller, 838, 1158, 
1500; East Coulee, 1159; (motormen), 
East Coulee, 980; Florence, 544, 687, 
1159, 1314; Glace Bay, 543, 688, 838, 
1500; (surface workers), Glace Bay, 
1314, 1500; Lethbridge, 687; Mercoal, 
837; Minto, 5438; (brushers), New 
Waterford, 1158; Nordegg, 245; Roth- 
well, 245; Springhill, 980; Stellarton, 
687, 1314; Sydney, 687; Sydney Mines, 
688; Wayne, 1844. 

gold and copper miners 
workers, Noranda, 1844. 

gold miners, Sheep Creek, B.C., 
Tulsequah, B.C., 1844. 


and smelter 


980; 





Strikes and Lockouts:—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES:—Con. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying—Con. 
metal miners, British Columbia, 1158, 1312, 
1499, 1651, 1843. 
Papen’ miners, Port Radium, N.W.T., 


Service—business and personal— 
beverage dispensers, Calgary and Medicine 
Hat, 981, 1158; Calgary, Drumheller, 
and Crow’s Nest Pass, 840. 
cemetery workers, Kingston, 688. 
window cleaners, Montreal, 840. 


Service—public administration— 
ammunition depot workers, Renous, N.B., 
1844. 


civic workers, Penticton, 1315. 
town labourers, Lunenburg, 1844; Wood- 
stock, 981. 
Trade— 
coal handlers, Saint John, 364. nae 
farm supplies, warehousemen, Winnipeg, 
839 


fish handlers, Glace Bay and Louisburg, 
839; North Sydney, 1653, 1843. 

junk yard workers, Vancouver, 545. 

milk drivers and processors, Weston, 245. 


Transportation—electric railways and 
local bus lines— 
bus and street car operators, Kitchener, 
1501 


electric ‘railway workers, Sudbury and 


Copper Cliff, 1160. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
hydro electric distribution workers, Town- 
ship of York, 1501. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
miscellaneous— 
cold storage plant workers, Winnipeg, 108, 
1501. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
bus drivers and maintenance men, Sydney, 
839 


taxi drivers, Timmins, 364. 
truck drivers and helpers, Windsor, 545. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
steam ratlways— 
roundhouse workers, Glace Bay, 981. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
telegraph and telephone— 


telephone operators, Chicoutimi, 108; 
Teeswater, 688. 

Transportation—water— 

dock and warehouse workers, Victoria, 
1653. 

freight handlers, Halifax, 545; North 
Sydney, 1315; Victoria, 981; W ater- 
ways, 981. 5 

seamen, Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 


Island, 839, 979. 


Students: 
Canada— ‘ ; 
abolition of grant deductions for pensioned 
student veterans, recommended at con- 
ference, 25; other recommendations, 25. 
See also Education. 
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Subsidies: 
Canada— 
statement of Minister of Finance on price 
control policy, 436. 
retention of milk subsidies recommended by 
OCCL, -1392: P 
opposition to removal of government subsidy 
from sale of fluid milk, recorded by 
CA? oteds. Tass. 


Sugar Beet Industry: 


Canada— 
assistance of prisoners of war, 718. 


Suggestion Plans: 


Canada— 
“Handbook on Suggestion Plans’, prepared 
by Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, 880. 


“Suitable Employment”: 


Canada— 
proposed amendments to 


Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 948 


Sullivan, J. A, President, Canadian Seamen’s 
Umon: 


Canadian seamen’s delegate to ILO Mari- 
time Conference, 716. 


Sunday Labour: 


Canadia— 
recommendations of CCCL re_ provincial 
legislation, 1392. 


‘“‘Super-Seniority”’: 
See Seniority. 


Superannuation: 
B.C.: new and amended. provisions of Muni- 
cipal Superannuation Act, 986. 
See also Pensions. 


Supervisors: 
Canada— 
provisions of Supervisors War Service 
Benefits Act, 1402. 
Supervisory Training: 
Canada— ; 
conference of women supervisors of CVT, 
323 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
decision of Court on validity_of Orders 
governing repatriation of Japanese, 8, 
429. 
Surveys: 
See Housing; Veterans. 


Switzerland: 
World Co-operative Congress, 1522. 


Synthetic Rubber: 


Ont.: workers at rubber plant transferred 
from Dominion to provincial Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 683. 


“Take-home Pay”: 


Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 262, 1386, 


1387. 

U.S.A.: industrial disputes during 1945-46 
resulting from demands for increased 
wage rates, 138. 


Tallon, R. J., Labour Representatwe, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


extracts from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1378. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
% Co-operatives, 53-56. 
Sask.: provisions of Saskatchewan Hospitali- 
zation Act, 679. 
United Kingdom: effect on control of infla- 
tion, 1410 


Taylor, Harry, O.B.E., Canadian National 
Carbon Company: 
address on “Management and Collective 
Bargaining” at C.M.A. conference on 
employer-employee relations, 1173-75. 


Teachers: 


Canada— 
affiliation with C.C. 
1388. 
B.Ce ameng ments to Teachers’ Pensions Act, 


of L. recommended, 


Que.: provisions of Act to ensure the Progress 
of Education, 682. ‘ 
United Kingdom: new regulations governing 
training of teachers, 264. 
U.S.A.: increased salaries for public school 
teachers favoured by A.F. of L., 1715. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Technical Education: 


Man.: amendment in Apprenticeship Act re 
attendance of apprentices at full-time 
‘and/or evening, technical classes, 1832. 
establishment of Provincial Institute of 
Textiles, 1371. 


Ont.: 


Technical Personnel: 
See arias Bureau of Technical Person- 
nel. 


Technological Education: 


United Kingdom— 
report of special committee on higher tech- 


nological education in England and 
Wales, 62. 


Textile Industry: 
pou of industrial committee of ILO, 
1540. 


Textiles: 


Canada— 
annual report of W.P.T.B. (1945), 705. 
Ont.: establishment of Institute of Textiles 
by provincial government, 863, 1371. 


Theatres: 


Alta.: regulations under “Amusements Act, 


826, 1463. 
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Thompson, R. F., Dominion Director, Cana- 
‘dian Vocational Training: 


remarks at meeting of Dominion-provincial 
conference on Apprenticeship, 61. 

presents reports at meetings of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 192, 1599- 
1601. 

awarded O.B.E. by His 
George VI, 860. 


‘Time-Loss: 


Canada— 
time-loss through strikes and lockouts dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945, 5. 
Australia: time-loss through 
putes in 1944, 854. 
United Kingdom: time-loss through strikes 
in 1945, 731. 


“Time-study’”? Workers: 


US.A— 
time-study men granted collective bargain- 
ing rights by N.L.R.B., 867. 


Majesty King 


industrial dis- 


Toois: 
Canada— 
delaying factors in 
ment, 588. 


industrial re-adjust- 
Toronte University: 

See University of Toronto. 
Total Employment: 

See Employment Policy. 


Towns: 
United Kingdom— 
introduction of New Towns Bill, 585. 
Trade: 


agenda of Preparatory Committee of the 
Economie and Social Council of the 


United Nations, 1021. 
Canada— 
establishment of Canadian Commercial 


Corporation to assist private enter- 
prise in international trade relations, 
429. 

of S. report on economic conditions 

during 1945, 301. 

United Kingdom: government program of 
production for export, 731; statistics 
on progress of drive to increase export 
-trade, 432. 
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Trade Disputes: 


See Conciliation and Labour Act; Indus- 
‘trial Disputes; Strikes and Lockouts, 
Trade Union Membership: 
_Canada— 
membership during 1945 as reported in 35th 
annual report on labour organization, 
1655; 
reported membership of C.C.C.L., 1389. 
Australia: membership as at close of 1944, 
theo. 
New Zealand: membership as reported in 
_ New Zealand Year Book (1945), 795. 
_-United Kingdom: total membership (includ- 
-. ing members of overseas branches) at 
close of 1944, 500; membership of 
T.U.C. at close of 1944, 500. 





Trade Unions: 
World Federation of Trade Unions— 


conference held in Paris, 26-28. 

affiliation of Federation and A.F. 
with United Nations 
Social Council, 267. 

meeting of executive committee in Mos- 
cow, 1029; in Washington, 1375. 

establishment denounced by A.F. of L., 

meeting of Anglo-American Trade 
Committee, 866. 


of EE 
Economie and 


Union 


Canada— 
proceedings of Dominion-provincial con- 
ference of labour ministers, 1523-25— 


summary of existing legislation, 1524; 
proposals for new legislation, 1525. 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report on Labour 

Organization in Canada, 1655, 
collective agreements in the coal mining 
industry (1946), 1692-1707. 
unemployment in trade unions as at De- 
cember 31, 1945, 238; as at March 31, 
1946, 672; as at June 30, 1946, 1153; 
as at September 30, 1946, 1643. 
unemployment in trade unions in 
labour leaders honoured by His Majesty 
King George VI, 860. 

co-operation in war effort praised by 
Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 7. 

The National Film Board and Labour— 
report on activities of Board in rela- 
tion to organized labour, 1182. 

third annual conference of Maritime 
Labour Institute, 886; sponsors annual 
course in labour relations for maritime 
trade union officers, 718. 

royalty payments to unions, and develop- 
ment of foremen’s unions, discussed at 
CMA conference on. employer- 
employee relations, 1174. 

report on annual summer school conducted 
by B.C. branch of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 1363. 

annual conventions of labour organiza- 

tions; TLaiand LG} 137%63-6C8. of L., 
1383; CCCL, 1389. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
‘organizations: “FE. and ‘\.C., 440; 
C.C. of L., 443; CCCL, 445; RTB, 447, 


provincial fessre proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta (T. and L.C.), 
182, 


summary of “Handbook on Union Agree- 
ments” issued by C.C. of L., 264. 


legislative recommendations of CCCL re 
labour organizations and politics, 447; 
re provincial legislation, 1392. 


statement on wage policy issued by C.C. 
of L., 262; legislative recommendation 
re World Federation of Trade Unions, 
444, 


T. and L.C. urges preference to employers 
of -trade unionists in placement of 
government contracts, 442; recom- 
mends study of organized labour move- 
ment in schools, 1382. 


annual convention of Federation of 
Labour, 182; requests of labour organ- 
izations before legislative Agriculture 
Committee, 1023. 


1945, 


Alta.: 
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Trade Unions:—Con. Trade Unions:—Con. 
B.C.: number of employees’ organizations U.S.A.—Con. 
and membership in 1945, 1864; confer- uncertified union held illegal by NLRB, 
ence of affiliated unions of T. and L.C., 1195; employer interference in election 
118; affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and ruled unfair labour practice by NLRB, 
T. and L.C. submit brief to provincial 1196; record number of Pieetione 
legislature, 263; functions of veteran- reported by Labour Relations Board, 
labour consultative council, 137; Court 1520; union discharge request under 
rules officers of boilermakers’ local closed shop agreement, 1685; members of 
improperly removed, 359; damages National Maritime Union expelled for 
awarded for wrongful expulsion, 102. racial prejudice, 722; appointment of 
N.B.: brief on Dominion-provincial Relations Labour Education Advisory Committee, 
submitted by Federation of Labour to representative of A.F. of L. and CIO, 
provincial legislature, 422. 267; closed shop outlawed in Arizona, 
N.S.: amendment in Trade Union Act, 1108; Nebraska and South Dakota, 1685; 
enactment of private Act to incor- report on activities of UAW Health 
porate local union, 1103; statement of Institute in Detroit, 1196; enrolment 
late John Moffat on achievements of of veterans at California Labour 
Provincial Workmen’s Association School, approved, 722; “Charm School” 
(1879-1917), 1681. sponsored by W in Detroit, 1029; 
Ont.: conference of Eastern Ontario steel- Circuit Court of Appeals upholds 
workers, 137. Illinois law that unincorporated union 
P.E.I.: new section under Trade Union Act cannot be sued, 104. 
(1945),..1831. 04° Japan: right of labour to organize and 
Que.: conference of provincial Federation of bargain collectively, established under 
Labour, 120; By-law No. 1 of Labour Allied order, 1196. 
Relations Board, 1275. See also Legal Decisions. 
Sask.: amendments in City and Town Acts, 
677; amendments in Trade Union Act, ‘Trades: 
677, proposed amendments, 263; annual 
report of Labour Relations Board Canada— mie 4 
(1945), 852; provincial legislative report (with table) on training of skilled 


proposals of T. and L.C., 422; amend- 
ments in Act requested by T. and tC 
422. 


New Zealand: number of unions as reported 


in New Zealand Year Book (1945), 
795; “Economic Stabilization in the 
Post-War Period”’—summary of report 
of vice-president to the Federation of 
Labour, 873-76. 


United Kingdom: proceedings of 78th con- 


ference of TUC, 1712; closed shop in 
Britain—report of TUC; House of 
Commons Debates, 1708-9; summary of 
article on British trade unions, 675; 
repeal of Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act (1927), 584; report of 
Court of Inquiry into bus workers’ 
wages, ete, 865; national holiday 
agreement for electrical workers, 1210; 
inter-union agreements in engineering 
trades, 1024; inquiry into industrial 
health and welfare of members, made 
by Amalgamated Engineering Union, 


labour (veteran and civilian) in con- 
struction industry, 793. 

third and final report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Qualifications, 887. 

campaign for use of veterans’ trades’ skills 
and qualifications, 24. 

resolution adopted by Joint National 
Council of the Construction Industry,. 
re apprenticeship training plans, 412-14. 

recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission concerning juvenile employment 
in dangerous trades, 10. 

outline of manuals on armed forces’ trades, 
735-36. 

trade Soria ated dies for CVT schools, 1466, 

9 


W's 

“Army Employment—Civilian Jobs’, publi- 
cation issued by Department of 
National Defence as a guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 
ment, 162. 


Alta.: motor mechanic designated as trade 


under Apprenticeship Act, 210. 


264. NS.: 


U.S.A.: anti-strike legislation vetoed by 
President Truman, 866; amendment in 
Anti-Racketeering Act (1934), 1027; 
organization of foremen, 439; union- 


provisions of Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act (1945), 849. 

United Kingdom: inter-union agreements in 
engineering trades, 1024. 


Trades and Labour Congress: 


ization of foremen contested by section 
of soft-coal industry, 867; recognition 
of coal mine foremen, 1195; United 
Mine Workers of America rejoin 
A.F. of L., 266; sixty-fifth annual 
convention of A.F. of L., 1713; eighth 
annual convention of CIO, 1715: 
management and finances of CIO 
unions, 294; recommendation of twelfth 
National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation, 552; penalty strike clause in 
collective agreement by local of United 
Steelworkers of America, 1685; unem- 
ployment benefit allowed despite job 
refusal by union member, 867; exclusion 
of farm workers from provisions of 
National Labour Relations Act (1935). 
1026-27; efforts to force recognition of 


proceedings of sixty-first convention, 1376. 

Dominion legislative program, 440. 

legislative proposals—British | Columbia,,. 
263; Saskatchewan, 422. 

program of proposed legislation submitted 
by affiliated unions of T. and L.C. and 
C.C. of L. to B.C. legislature, 263. 

statement before Standing Committee on 
Immigration and Labour, 1034. 

report of Committee on Resolutions on 
jurisdictional rights, 1381. 

extracts from New Year’s message of 
Percy R. Bengough, president, 1. 

president’s remarks at Joint National Con- 
sts Sst of Construction Industry, 406, 


B.C.: conference of affiliated unions, 118. 
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Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Training: 


ILO report on training and employment 
of disabled persons, 159. 
Canada— 
recommendations of Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, ll. 

United Kingdom: report of Catering Wages 
Commission on ‘Training’ for the 
Catering Industry, 576; training of 
building apprentices, 433; recommenda- 
tions of Committee on Juvenile 
Employment Service concerning staff 


training, 15; Coal Mines (Training) 
General Regulations (1945), 5; new 
regulations governing training \ of 
teachers, 264. 

U.S.A.: revised law governing apprentice 
training of veterans, 1374. 

See also Business Training; Canadian 
Vocational Training; Conscription; 
Veterans. 


Training-on-the-job: 


Canada— 
activities under CVT, 58, 188, 189, 319, 320, 


O01, O05, .<Gan, 942, , 943.. 1143, 1114; 
1278-79, 1793. 
report on activities under CVT, 1600; 


women’s survey, 1601. 
training opportunities for veterans under 
employer-relations sections of NES, 
590, 1544. 
booklet issued by the 


Department of 
Labour, 590. 


Transition Period: 


Canada— 
provisions of National Emergency Transi- 
tional Powers Act (1945), 204. 


Transport Commissioners for Canada, 
Board of: 
appointment of C. W. Rump, assistant 


secretary, 1519. 


Transportation: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendations of RTB, re 
railway and highway competition, and 
international highway transport, 448. 
nationalization of systems urged by T. and 
L.C., 1382. 

B.C.: new regulations under Railway Act, 
1104. 

South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
‘transport industry under South African 
Industrial Conciliation Act (1937), 
1688. ; 

U.S.A.: summary of strike situation in air 
transportation, 1520. 


Trotter, Dr. R. G., Head of Department of 
History, Queen’s University: 
author of book “Charters of Our Freedom”, 
reviewed on page 1689. 
Troitier, Louis J., Chairman, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 
resignation, 1118. 
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Truman, Harry J., President of the United 
States: 


announces revised wage-price policy, 283. 

remarks on signing of new Price Control 
Bill, 1026. 

on removal of price and rent control, 872. 

vetoes anti-strike legislation, aod, 


Turkey: 


ratification of ILO conventions re: weekly 
rest in industry; fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies; workmen’s compensation 
for industrial diseases, 1033. 


Unemployment: 


summary of ILO report on world employ- 

ment situation, 867. 
Canada— 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 72, 213, 332, 520, 642, 
803, 958, 1124, 1289, 1476, 1612, 1803. 

number of unemployed persons as at 
April 30, 1946, as reported by Minister 
of Labour in address on functions of 
Department, 1197. 

progress report on industrial reconversion 
in selected industries, 1193. 

registration of workers with NKS, 7. 


nag! S. survey of civilian labour force, 

3. 

review of man-power situation during 1945, 
519. 


unemployment in trade unions as_ at 
December 31, 1945, 238; as at 
March 31, 1946, 672; as at June 30, 
ee 1153; as at September 30, 1946, 

unemployment in trade unions in 1945, 242. 

number of unemployed veterans as at 
June 30, 1946, 1110; payment of out- 
of-work benefits as at May 31, 1946, 
1110; table of occupational categories 
of unplaced veterans as at May 31, 
1946, 1111. 

payment of out-of-work benefits to veterans 
described in report on Federal reha- 
bilitation program, 161. 

out-of-work benefit payable under Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Act, 207, 451. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L. 
re veterans, 444. 

Ont.: non-adoption of Bill to provide reltef 

‘ for loss of income through illness or 

unemployment, 831. 
New Zealand: increased benefits under pro- 

visions of Social Security Act; admin- 
istration of Act during 1944-45, 20. 


United Kingdom: benefits under National 
Insurance Bill, 287, 288; post-war 
employment trends, 281-83, 731. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada— 

monthly report of activities of UIC, 64, 
1973.825, 505; 63539796, 952,..1118,..1282, 
1470, 1604, 1797. 

monthly report (with table) on unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, 64, 68, 197, 200, 
$25, 525; J0D,, 008, Gan, 636, "1 9Gn oo. 
952. 955, 1118, 1B 5! Mla Wo 1285, 1470, 
1473, 1605, 1607, 1798, 1800. 

digest of selected decisions of Umpire under 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 69, 201, 
329, 509, 639, 800, 956, 1122, 1286, 
1474, 1608, 1801. 
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Unemployment Insurance:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

monthly tabular report on unemployment 
insurance contributions, 68, 200, 328, 
508, 638, 799, 955, 1121, 1285, 1473, 
1607, 1800. 

monthly report (with table) on insurance 
registrations, 64-65, 197-98, 325-26, 505, 
G35, 952,’ 953, ‘1118, "1TI9, 1283 na479; 
1605, 1797, 1798. 

monthly report on. unemployment insurance 
benefit (with tables), 64-67, 197-99, 
325-27, 505-7, 635-37, 796-98, 952-54, 
1118-20, 1282, 1283-84, 1470-72, 1604-06, 
1797-99. 

amendments in Act, 1271, 1274. 

amendments in Act re merchant seamen— 
payments, benefit, Employment Service, 
1271, 1468, employment facilities, 1609. 

employments excluded from coverage regu- 
lations, 1469. 

proposed amendments to Act, 713, 947-51. 

benefit regulations, 1469. 

benefit procedure restricted, 584. 

special placement service for executive and 
professional workers, 1604. 

annual report of Advisory Committee— 
amount of fund, investments and 
benefits, 324. 

amount of fund as at July 31, 1946, 1288. 

statement on renewal of insurance books, 
329. 

eo-ordination of activities of UIC with 
Department of Labour, 641. 

provisions of Veterans Rehabilitation Act 
re payment of benefits, 207. 

change in procedure for payment of 
veterans’ out-of-work benefits, 292. 

recommendation of Joint National Con- 
ae of the Construction Industry, 


address at CMA conference, on provision 
of “suitable employment” under Act, 
1180. 

“Administration of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act”—address at CMA conference, 


1179. 
“Annual Report on Current Benefit Years” 
(1944), issued by D.B. of S., 1286. 


appointment of George W. Patch ve: as 
member of Commission, 717. 

appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. 

; ee as Chief Commissioner of UIC, 

recommendations of OCCL, 1392; 
of, 446. 

fea aa recommendations of C.C. 


-eriticism 
of yah: 
and. L:C. 


' B.C:: recommendations of T. 
affiliates, 119. 


recommendation of 
Labour, 422. 


Que.: appointment of Oe ae of Courts of 


N.B.: Federation of 


Referees, Quebec Region, UIC, 719: 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 120. 


United Kingdom: number of insured unem- 
ployed as at February, 1946, 731. 
US.A.: unemployment benefit allowed despite 
job refusal by union member, 867; 
recommendation of twelfth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 552; 
disability and unemployment benefits 

in California, 1610. 


INDEX 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


Canada— 
recommendations submitted to Dominion- 
provineial conference of labour min- 
isters, 1523. 


U.S.A.: employer interference in election 
ruled unfair labour practice by NLRB, 
1196. 


See also Fair Employment Practices. 


Union Dues: 
See Check-off. 


Union-Management Co-operation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Union Recognition: 


Canada— 
‘recommendations submitted to Dominion- 
provincial Conference of Labour Min- 
. isters;' 1523-25. 


Que.: By-law No. 1 of Labour Relations 
- Board, 1275. 
U.S.A.: trend in union recognition during 


1941-45, 733; recognition of coal mine 
foremen, 1195; efforts to force recogni- 
tion of uncertified union held illegal 
by NLRB, 1195. 


Union Representation Votes: 


Canada— 
number of votes taken under WLRR 
during period March, 1944, to 


December, 1945, 5. 

U.S.A.: record number of union elections 
reported by Labour Relations Board, 
15210. 


Union Security: 


Canada— 
report of House of Commons Committee 
on Industrial Relations, 1347-51, 1356. 
summary of provisions of agreements and 
sample clauses in coal mining indus- 
try, 1694-97. 
text of award on issue of union security 
in dispute between Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada and employees, 123-30; 
agreement reached, 262; clause re 
“wildcat” strikes, 266. - 
recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, 
146. 
B.C.: compulsory - legislation urged at con- 
ference of T. and L.C. unions, 119. 
Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 677. 
United Kingdom: closed shop. in Britain— 
report of TUC, House of Commons 


Le cane 1708-9; resolution of TUC, 
U.S.A.: terms of settlement reached between 
General Motors 


Cereanagon and 
employees, 433. ‘ 


Union Shop: 


Canada— 
union status in collective agreements in 
coal mining industry, 1693, 1694-95. 
in collective agreements in manufacture 

of non-ferrous metal, non-metallic 
mineral, and chemical products, 268-77. 
union shop disallowed in award on issue 
of union security in dispute between 
Ford Motor Company of Canada and 
employees, 123-30. 
oes py ome ati of Boards of Conciliation, 
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Union Shop: 
United Kingdom: closed shop in Britain— 
report of TUC, House of Commons 
Debates, 1708-9; favoured in resolu- 
tion of 'TUC, 1713. 
U.S.A.: number of workers covered by union 
shop clauses in collective agreements 
(1945), 733. 


United Automobile Workers of America: 

health course and physical education for 

female union members, in Detroit, 

1029. : 

report on activities of Health Institute in 
Detroit, 1196. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
re-join A.F. of L., 266. 


United Nations 
Council: 


World Federation of Trade Unions and 
par of L. granted consultative status, 
267. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: 
functions, 1191. 


Economic and_ Social 


United Nations Organization: 


agenda of Preparatory Committee on the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, 1021. 

draft agreement with ILO, 882, 883, 1396. 

inclusion of World Federation of Trade 
Unions in UNO sought at meeting of 
executive committee in Moscow, 1029. 

participation in deliberations requested by 

Fs oe 

appointment of Group Captain Byron F. 

Wood as Director, 719. 


UNRRA: 
full support pledged by C.C. of L., 1388. 
United Rubber Workers of America: 


report of Commission on dispute between 
ten Ontario rubber companies and 
URWA, 921-25. 


United Steelworkers of America: 


report of House of Commons Committee 
on Industrial Relations—inquiry into 


causes of industrial unrest in Canada, | 


1331-62. 
penalty strike clause in collective agree- 
ment, 1685. 
progress report on job re-classification in 
steel industry, 721. 
Ont.: conference of Council 
Ontario area, 


of Eastern 


Unity: 
See National Unity. 


Universities: 
Canada— 


university training under Federal rehabili- : 


tation program, 160, 
survey of employment. opportunities for 
university graduates, 1020. 

U.S.A.: industrial relations plan of General 
Motors Corporation studied by 
university professors, 1196. 

See also Dalhousie University. 
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University of Toronto: 


establishment of Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 583; functions, 1532. 


Vacations With Pay: _ 


annual holidays in Canada and Great 
Britain—summary of legislation and 
International Labour Convention, 
1030-31. 

Canada— 


summary of legislation, 1030. 

report of House of Commons Committee 
on Industrial Relations, 1351-52. 

summary of provisions of agreements in 
coal mining industry, 1699. 

tabular report on applications received 
under National and Regional War 
Labour Boards during period Novem- 
hed 1941, to April 30, 1946, 1201, 


sheen tr sas of Joint National Con- 
Haehge of the Construction Industry, 


recommendation of CCCL re provincial 
legislation, 1393. 

mae! legislation sought by C.C. of L., 
Alta.: provided under Labour Welfare Act, 
988; holidays with pay for employees 
in coal mining industry, provided 
under Labour Welfare Act, 683; 
vacations with pay in certain occupa- 
none urged by Federation of Labour, 
B.C.: provisions of Annual Holidays Act, 
431, 985; two weeks’ annual holiday 
with pay proposed by affiliated unions 
of -CC..0f) Ls and. To and a0, - 263° 
resolutions before conference of T. and 
L.C. unions, 118-19. 

non- “adoption of Bill providing two 
weeks’ holiday with pay, 827 
new and amended clauses under Hours 
of Work and Vacations With Pay 
Bae (1944), 828; proposed legislation, 


Saute of Order issued under 
Minimum Wage Act, 1105; provincial 
Ng on tile sought by Federation of 
Labour, 120. 
enactment of Holidays With.Pay Act, 
422; regulations under Annual Holi- 
days Act (1944), 994; provisions, 863. 
India: annual holiday in factories, 1029. 
South Africa: agreement in road passenger 
transportation industry under South 
African Industrial Conciliation Act 
(1937), 1688. 
United Kingdom: summary of legislation, 
1030; increase in number of paid 
holidays authorized by Agricultural 
Wages Board, 138-39; national holiday 
agreement for electrical workers, 1210; 
two weeks’ vacation with pay favoured 
by TUC, 1713. 
: paid vacations provided in group 
insurance scheme established through 
collective bargaining, 1028; standards 
recommended for employment of 
women, 1521. 


Man.:. 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Veterans: 


Canada— 
review of first session of Parliamentary 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, 450; 
final report of Committee—summary 
of legislation, 1400-03. 
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Veterans: 





Con. 


Canada—Con. 


review of veterans’ legislation, 1273. 

findings of sample survey of veterans, 1725. 

rehabilitation of ex-service personnel as at 
June 1, 1946—unemployment, reinstate- 
ment, Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order, re-establishment credit, Veterans’ 
Land Act, occupational categories, 
1110-11. 

statement of Minister of Veterans Affairs 
on progress of Federal rehabilitation 
program, 160. 

veterans’ rehabilitation regulations, 1403; 
amendment, 1403. 

application of Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act to members of interim 
forces, 582, 683. 

statement of Minister of Labour on rein- 
statement of ex-service personnel in 
civil employment, 293. 

statement of Deputy Minister of Labour 
on progress in reinstatement of veterans 
under Act, 1724. 

films to assist in rehabilitation produced 
by National Film Board, 1208. 

summary of address by Director General 
of Rehabilitation at annual meeting 
of CMA, on rehabilitation of veterans, 
888-89. 

counselling services for members of armed 
forces on discharge, 21-22. 

“Army Employment—Civilian Jobs”, pub- 
lication issued by Department of 
National Defence as a guide to civilian 
occupation related to Army employ- 
ment, 162. 

third and final report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Qualifications, 887; 
recommendations of Commission re 
establishment of course in practical 
nursing, 575. 

report (with table) on training of skilled 
labour in construction industry, under 
CVT and Apprenticeship Training, 
793-94. 

apprenticeship training of veterans, 61. 

training-on-the-job opportunities under 
pees ore a HiOUs sections of NES, 

employer co-operation in use of veterans’ 
trades’ skills and qualifications, 24. 
PPE ee training facilities under CVT, 


training-on-the-job booklet issued by 
Department of Labour, 590. 

training of ex-service women under CVT, 
319, 789, 942, 1794. 

See also monthly reports of CVT. 

women’s rehabilitation training (CVT), 
April 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 1117. 

dressmaking course for women veterans 
established by CVT, 863. 

outline of manuals on armed forces’ trades, 
735-36. 

trend of veterans’ employment preferences 
pe venles in pre-discharge interviews, 

placement of “dual war veterans” in civil 
employment, 1725. 

settlement of veterans on small holdings 
under Veterans Land Act, 1726. 

amendment to Soldier Settlement Act, 1402. 

discharged veterans urged to contact pre- 
enlistment employers, 1194. 





Veterans:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
activities of Veterans’ Placement Division 
of Employment Service described by 
Minister of Labour in address on post- 
war functions of Department of 
Labour, 1197. 
progress in placement of veterans, 1543. 
re-establishment in civil employment by 
NES, 1796; placement procedure, 
23-24; co-operation with rehabilitation 
committees, 293. 
functions of NES and Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of dis- 
aed veterans in suitable employment, 
887. 
review of booklets on employment of handi- 
capped persons, 1544. 
provisions of Allied Veterans Benefits Act, 
1401. 
amendments to Pensions Act, 1402. 
change. in procedure for payment of out- 
of-work benefits, 292. 
payment of out-of-work allowances to 
veterans awaiting training and educa- 
tion, 292. 
payment of out-of-work benefits through 
UiG.197% 
repeal of certain provisions of Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act and inclusion under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1271. 
amendments to War Services Grants Act, 
450. 
provisions of War Veterans Allowance 
Act (1946), 1402. 
hospitalization of veterans as at October, 
1946, 1545. 
medical treatment of ex-prisoners of war, 
ee 
merchant seamen included as veterans. 
under new amendment, 1271. 
employment of Polish veterans on farm 
work, 1710. 
recommendations of student veterans’ con- 
ference, 25. 
policy of seniority rights for veterans re- 
affirmed by C.C. of L., 1385; legisla- 
tive recommendation re employment 
policy, 444. 
B.C.: functions of veteran-labour consultative 
council, 137. 
Man.: amendment in Municipal Act, 827. 
United Kingdom: business training for ex- 
service workers, 139, 889. 

' U.S.A.: “super-seniority” principle for veter- 
ans terminated by Supreme Court, 721, 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 433; 
“like seniority” clause in rehabilitation 
regulations, 1687; comparative study of 
job performance by physically im- 
paired and able-bodied workers, 1111; 
revised law governing apprentice train- 
ing, 1374: improvement in benefit rates 
and provisions of Rehabilitation Regu- 
lations recommended by CIO, 1716; 
enrolment of veterans at California 
Labour School, approved, 722; job- 
training opportunities for New York 
veterans, 1112. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 


functions of Casualty Rehabilitation sec- 
tion, 161. 

provides counselling services for members 
of armed forces on discharge, 21-22. 

remarks of representative at student 
veterans’ canference, 25, 
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Veterans’ Allowances: 
See Allowances. 


Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans 


Act: 


provisions, 1403. 


Veterans Land Act (1942): 


amendments, 208, 450, 1408. 

isev een of veterans on small holdings, 
1/26: 

number of veterans qualified for benefits as 
at May 31, 1946, 1111. 

amendments advocated by C.C, of L., 1387. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 


_ provisions, 451. 
provisions governing rehabilitation allow- 
ances, 206-8. 


Vocational Education: 
See Vocational Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 


Canada— 
bibliography of vocational guidance ma- 
terials published by Council of Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, 1684. 
establishment of Youth Guidance 
Placement Council, 946. 
United Kingdom: recommendations of Com- 
ey on Juvenile Employment Serv- 
ice, 138. 


and 


Vocational Schools: 
See Schools. 


Vocational Training: 


Canada— 
activities under Federal rehabilitation pro- 
gram, 160. 
anos of Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 
451. 


proceedings of Western Vocational Train- 

ing Conference, 1795. 

amendment in Vocational Education 

Act, 1830. 

N.S.: Report of regional director of Voca- 
tional Education and Training (1945), 
850. 

United Kingdom: expansion of vocational 
training program, 1371. 

See also Canadian Vocational Training. 


N Be 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


membership, 62. 

appointments, 62. 

expansion of vocational training facilities 
in transition period recommended at 
meeting of Advisory Council, 192-95. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
(1942): 
re-appointments to Advisory Council, 62. 
Voting: 
Canada— 
compulsory voting recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 1392. 


82417—53 


Voting :—Con. 


B.C.: workmen lose appeal in voting time 
cases, 103; more adequate voting 
methods in provincial elections urged 
by Ty. and LC. affiliates, 119. 

Man.: revised section of Winnipeg Charter, 


827 ; 


Wage Control: 


Canada— 

termination of wartime wage and salary 
contre announced by Prime Minister, 

relaxation of economic controls, 140-45— 
remarks of Prime Minister, 140-42; 
amendments to Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 142; text of amending 
Order (P.C, 348), 143; modification of 
salary control, 145. 

amendment to Wartime Wages Control 
Order announced in statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 869-70; text of amend- 
ing Order, 870-71. 


recommendation of House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
1356. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on wage 


policy in post-war period, 1199. 

message of Minister of Labour to “Cana- 
dian Workers’, 586. 

conference on wage and salary control, at 
annual meeting of CMA, 1175-77. 

abolition or amendment of wage and 
salary orders recommended by Joint 
National Conference of the Construc- 
tion Industry, 410. 

administration discussed at meeting of 
National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, 259. 

criticism of proposed amendments to P.C. 
9384 by CCCL, 446. 

legislative recommendations etrG of Tay 

443: of T. and L.C., 440-41. 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour, 423. 

U.S.A.: re-establishment of federal wage and 

salary controls, 1025. 


NBA 


Wage Stabilization: 
See Stabilization. 


Wages: 

resolution of Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Relations adopted at meeting of ILO 
Committee on Iron and Steel, 730. 

Canada— 

Federal Government ratifies [LO conven- 
tion re wage statistics, 133, 591. 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1331-46, 1356. 

award on administrative points in dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, and employees, 131. 

total salaries and wages, and index num- 
bers of wage rates for period 1938- 
1945, 1202. 

preliminary index number (with table) of 
wage rates (1939, 1944 and 1945), 881. 

index numbers (with table) of wage rates 
in Canada (1939-1944), 284. 

earnings of male wage-earners in all indus- 
tries as at 1941 census, 856. 


Ixviil 
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Wages: 





Con. 


Canada—(Con.) 


tabular report of National and Regional 


War Labour Boards on wage statistics 
for period November 15, 1941, to April 
30, 1946—applications for wage in- 
creases, 1201, 1358; salaries and wages, 
and index numbers of wage rates 
(1938-1945), 1202. 


summary of provisions of agreements and 


sample clauses in coal mining indus- 
trys), 1400. 


advance in farm wage rates during 1946, 


861. 


survey of farm wage rates paid to male 


employees, 1369. 


increased payments in manufacturing in- 


dustries in 1944, 1194. 


annual wages discussed at CMA conference 


on employer-employee relations, 1173- 


DB: of S. report on “Economic Differences 


in Family Size, Canada, 1941”, 1022. 


C.C. of L.—text of telegram on wage-price 


B.C.: 


Man.: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 


situation sent by Minister of Labour, 
871; meeting of Minister of Labour 
and National Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee, 724-28; statement on wage 
policy, 262; legislative recommenda- 
tions, 443; objectives of wage-policy 
outlined in report of Executive Coun- 
cil, 1386. 

average weekly wage for adult male 
wage-earners in 1945, 1862; verbal 
amendments to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 985. 

regulations under Licensed Practical 
Nurses Act (1945), 832. 

prohibition of general wage reductions 
and provision of reconversion pay, 
recommended by Federation of Labour, 
120. 

amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 678. 


Australia: average weekly wage for males 


and females in industrial occupations 
as at June 30, 1945, 854. 


New Zealand: wage rates reviewed in New 


Zealand Year Book (1945), 795; time 
and one-half for Saturday work pro- 
vided under 40-hour week measure, 
720; “Economic Stabilization in the 
Post-War Period”—report of vice- 
oe to the Federation of Labour, 


South Africa: agreement in road passenger 


transportation industry under South 
African Industrial Conciliation Act 
(1937), 1688. 


_ United Kingdom: summary on hours of 


labour and overtime rates of wages in 
Great Britain, 1533; report of Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay, 1717-21; 
report of Court of Inquiry into bus 
workers’ wages, etc., 865; report of 
Catering Wages Commission on Train- 
ing for the Catering Industry, 576: 
recommendations of Commission of 
Inquiry into wage arrangements in cot- 
ton spinning industry, 152; increased 
female minimum wage rates, and over- 
time rates, authorized by Agricultural 
Wages Board, 138-39. 


Netherlands: plan of wage stabilization, 1689. 





Wages:—Con. 


U.S.A.: revised wage-price policy announced 
by President Truman, 283; wages 
under national and regional collective 
bargaining, 1406; report on annual 
wage plans, 734; downward movement 
of “real wages”, 1374; settlement of 
disputes over wage incentive plans, 
1687; terms of agreement reached in 
soft-coal dispute, 720-21; report on 
changes in status of soft-coal miners, 
1686; settlement reached in railroad 
strike, 721; wage increases granted in 
settlement of dispute in steel industry, 
266; terms of settlement reached 
between General Motors Corporation, 
and employees, 433; industrial dis- 
putes during 1945-46 resulting from de- 
mands for increased wage rates, etc., 
138; trends in hours and earnings, 
1521; wartime premium pay for fore- 
men, awarded by Federal Court, 1687; 
decline in earnings of factory workers, 
585; trend of earnings in manufac- 
turing industry, 1026; time and pay 
allowed for handling grievances  re- 
ported in survey on grievance pro- 
cedure, 1404, 1406; recommendations of 
twelfth National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 552; labour standards 
recommended for employment of 
women, 1521; equal pay law for women 
adopted in state of Rhode Island, 867; 
basic minimum wage for women in- 
creased in Washington, 722; wage in- 
creases urged by CIO, 1716. 


See also Fair Wages; Minimum Wages, 


Wagner Act (U.S.A.): 


chain store managers granted collective 
bargaining rights, 1028. 


War Industries: 


Canada— 
Bish Shae ie in war industries during 1945, 


War Measures Act: 


continued enforcement of all orders and 
regulations, 210. 

revocation of certain orders under Act, 
832. 


War Service Grants Act: 
amendments in Act, 208, 450, 1403. 


War Service Gratuities: 
Canada— 


pees in War Service Grants Act, 


War Veterans Allowance Act (1946): 


amended provisions, 1402. 


Ward, J. B., Chairman, General Conference 
Committee of Railway Brotherhoods: 
workers’ delegate to American Regional 


Conference of ILO held j 1 
ee e in Mexico 


isi, ie by His Majesty King George 


INDEX 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 


science at war—review of activities during 
1941-1945, 878. 

quarterly report on activities, 1678. 

Sere ae demand for technical workers, 

abandons permit system for employment 
of technical personnel, 133. 

remarks of Minister of Labour in address 
on functions of Department of Labour 
in post-war period, 1199. 


Wartime Controls: 


Canada— 
statements of Prime Minister: termination 
of wage and salary control, 1690; 
relaxation of wage and price control— 
anti-inflation policy in transition 
period, 140-45; retention of various 
controls, 871. 
further relaxation of man-power controls— 
historical summary of wartime control 
program, 7. 
remarks of Minister of Labour on reten- 
tion of price, salary and wage control 
in post-war period, 1199. 
conference on wage, salary and price con- 
oe at annual meeting of CMA, 1175, 
recommendations of Joint National Coun- 
cil of the Construction Industry, 410. 
New Zealand: “Economic Stabilization in 
‘the Post-War Period”—report of vice- 
president to the Federation of Labour, 
873-76. 
United Kingdom: 
controls, 731. 
U.S.A.: removal of price, wage and salary 
control, 1691; Canadian policy, 1691; 
removal of price and rent control, 872; 
re-establishment of wage and salary 
controls, 1025. 


relaxation of man-power 


Wartime Industrial Expansion: 


Canada— 
report on “Location and Effects of War- 
time Industrial Expansion in Canada, 
1939-1944”, 147-49. 


Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National): 


applications for certification, 38, 173, 302, 
461, 606, 750, 901, 1050, 1219, 1417, 
1556, 1744. 

statistics re activities of national and pro- 
vincial boards during period January 1 
to June 15, 1946, 860. 

Supreme Court of Canada upholds Quebec 

Court in refusing injunction against 

WLRB (National), 104. 

activities during 1945, 850; regulation 

See Labour Relations Board Act, 


appointment of Mr. Rene Gravel as 
employee representative, 1371. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 


monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
40, 175, 310, 467, 618, 757, 906, 1054, 
1222, 1424, 1562, 1751. 

applications for certification, 38, 173, 302, 
461, 606, 750, 901, 1050, 1219, 1417, 
1556, 1744. 


Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations :—Con. 


number of applications for certification 
received during period March, 1944- 
December, 1945, by National and pro- 
vineial boards—disposition of applica- 
tions, 5. 

proceedings of Dominion-provincial confer- 
ence of labour ministers, 1523-25. 

statement of Mr. A. Brown, before 
House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1359. 

statement of Mr. M. M. Maclean before 
House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 1361-62, (1224). 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation 
on union security, 146. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
443; of T. and L.C., 441. 

N.B.: administration during 1945, 1860. 


See also Agreements. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS: 


Alberni Pacific Lumber Company, Port Al- 
berni; Alberni Plywoods Limited, 
Port Alberni; Bloedel, Stewart and 
Welch Limited, Port Alberni; Bloe- 
del, Stewart and Welch Limited, 
Great Central Lake, and employees, 
1053 (reasons for judgment), 1222. 

Alberni Plywoods Limited, Port Alberni, and 
employees, 1053 (reasons for judgment), 
2 


12922, 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 902, 1220 (application re- 
jected). 

Anchor Cap and Enclosure Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, 1559, 1748 
(reasons for judgment). er": 

Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 

. Watford, and employees, 41, 912 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
employees deck officers on SS. 
Fleurus), 1745. 

Badwater Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 39, 302 (certi- 
fication). 

Banff Springs Hotel (C.P.R.), Banff, and 
employees, 173 (certification). 

Beach Foundry Limited, Ottawa, and em- 
ployees, 1054. 

Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
and employees, 1054, 1223 (agreement 
reached). 

Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Com- 


pany, Limited, Toronto, and employees 


(Local 1), 310, 468 (Board estab- 
lished), 614, 1564-67 (report of 
Board). 


Beattie Gold Mines Quebec, Limited, Dupar- 
quet, and employees, 1222. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and employees (Quebec Federa- 
tion of Professional Employees, Unit 
No. 3), 902 (representation vote), 
902-5 (reasons for judgment), 1418 
(certification), 1745 (correction) - 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 


real, and employees (Trafic Em- 
ployees’ Association), 38 (certifica- 
tion). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and employees (accounting 
departments), 39, 750 (certification). 
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Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations :—Con. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WarTIME LaAsouR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and employees (commercial 
department), 1559. 

Ben’s Limited, Halifax, and employees, 1052 
(reasons for judgment). ee: 

John Bertram and Sons Company, Limited, 
Dundas, and employees, 1752. 

Bessborough Hotel (C.N.R.), Saskatoon, and 
employees, 751, 901 (representation 
vote), 1050 (certification). 

Bishopric and Natural Sodium Products 
Limited, Bishopric, and employees, 
1054, 1752 (agreement reached. 

Bloedel, Stewart and Welch, Port Alberni 
and Great Central Lake, and em- 
ployees, 1053 (reasons for judgment), 
12 


Borden Company. Limited. (Walkerside 
Division), Windsor, and employees, 752, 
755 (reasons for judgment). 

Branch Lines Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 175. 

British American Motors Limited, Toronto, 
and employees (Local 1), 310, 468 
(Board established), 614, 1564-67 (re- 
port of Board). 

British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and employees, 1424. 

B.C. Coast Steamship Service. 

See Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

British Columbia Motor Transportation 
rea Vancouver, and employees, 

British Columbia Packers Limited (Canadian 
Fish and Cold Storage Company 
Limited), Prince Rupert, and em- 
ployees, 614, 908-10 (report of Board). 

British_Columbia Forest Products Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1222, 1421 
(reasons for judgment). 

British Columbia Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1051, 1418 
(representation vote), 1557 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

British Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
and employees, Montreal, 464 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, Cadomin, 
and employees, 1221, 1556 (certifica- 
tion). 

Canada Bread Company, Toronto (Daven- 
port Road), and employees, 907 
(agreement reached). 

Canada Coal, Limited: Cargo Dockers, 
Limited; Century Coal Company, 
Limited; Empire-Hanna Coal Com- 
pany, Limited; Halliday Coal Docks, 
Limited, Harbour Coal Company, 
Limited; Ontario Dock and Forward- 
ing Company, Limited: The Milnes 

oal Company, Limited; Toronto 
Fuels, Limited; The F. P. Weaver 
Coal Company, Limited; and em- 
: ployees, 753, 756 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Canada Electric Castings, Limited, Orillia, 
and employees, 1419, 1561 (reasons for 
judgment), 1759 (report of Board). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1051, 1418 (application 
rejected). 





Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations :—Con. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS:—Oon. 


Canadian Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators (Hamilton Chapter), Ham- 
ilton, and Local 205, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, 1054, 1223 (Board estab- 
lished), 1563, 1760-62 (report of Board). 

Canadian-Australasian Line, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 462. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Mont- 
real, and employees (engineers and 
architects), 1051, 1744 (certification), 
1747 (reasons for judgment). 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 462 (application 
rejected), 467 (reasons for judgment). 

Canadian Drawn Steel Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees (Local 1031), 
467, 468 (Board established), 614, 911 
(report of Board). 

Canadian Fishing Company, Limited (Atlin 
Fisheries Limited), Prince Rupert, 614, 
908-10 (report of Board). 

Canadian Fishing Company, Limited (Atlin 
Fisheries, Limited), and British Col- 
umbia Packers, Limited (Canadian 
Fish and Cold Storage Company Lim- 
ited), Prince Rupert, and employees, 
908-10 (report of Board). 

Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited, Wind- 
sor, N.S., and employees, 1419. 

Canadian Industries Limited (Copper Cliff 
Plant), Copper Cliff, and employees, 
1054, 1223 (Board established), 1425. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Nobel, and em- 
ployees, 41-44 (report of Board). 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 40, 177. 

Canadian Industries Limited (Windsor 
Works), Windsor, and employees, 176. 
310\ (Board established), 468, 1224-26 
(report of Board). 

Canadian Line Materials Limited, Scarboro 
Junction, and employees, 1424, 1752 
(Board established). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited (Mar- 
ea kak Montreal, and employees, 





Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 470-73 (report. of 
Board and _ minority report), 1745 
(certification). 

Canadian National Cartage Service (C.N. RO 
See Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Cartage Services). 
Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees (clerks and stenographers, 
Traffic Department), 175, 462: (certi- 

fication). 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (locomotive engineers), 462 
(certification) . 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (red caps, Central Station), 
173 (certification) . 

Canadian National Railways (Bessborough 
Hotel). 

See Bessborough Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Charlottetown 


otel). 
See Charlottetown Hotel (C.N.R.). 
Canadian National. Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (signal department), 174. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 


Canadian National Railways (Central and 
Atlantic Regions), Toronto and Monc- 
ton, and employees, 752, 1220 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
National Cartage Services), Montreal, 
and employees, 39. 

Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
National Cartage Services), Oshawa, 
Belleville, Picton, and Yarmouth, and 
employees, 174 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(clerks and other classes of employees, 
regional auditors’ and treasurers’ offices, 
Cartage Services Department), 906, 
1055: (Board established), 1223. 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (Regional Bureau of Oper- 
ating Statistics), 607, 751 (certifica- 
tion). 

Canadian National Railways _ (Western 
Region), Winnipeg, and employees, 752, 
1220 (application rejected). 

Canadian National Railways (Nova Scotian 
Hotel). 

See Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Prince Arthur 
Hotel). 

See Prince Arthur Hotel. 

Canadian National Telegraph Company, To- 
onto, and employees, 1221, 1745 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1746 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 40 
(agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Montreal, and 
employees (dispatchers), 1419. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, and 
employees (longshoremen, Local 38- 
162), 303, 606 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 907 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Banff 
Springs oat 

See Banff Springs Hotel (C.P.R.). 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), Victoria, and employees 

(pursers, assistant pursers, and freight 
clerks), 1559. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Brandon, 
and employees (clerks in Superin- 
tendent’s office), 1221, 1558 (repre- 
sentation vote), 1745 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway (Chateau Fron- 
tenac Hotel). 

See Chateau Frontenac Hotel (C.P.R.). 

Canadian Pacific Railway (Cornwallis Inn 
Hotel). 

See Cornwallis Inn Hotel (C.P.R.). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Farn- 
ham, and employees (clerks in Super- 
intendent’s office), 1221, 1558 (repre- 
sentation vote), 1744 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Medicine 
Hat, and employees, 1419, 1558 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (railroad train- 
men), 607 (application rejected). 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (sleeping car con- 
ductors, parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants), 39, 303 (rep- 
resentation vote), 606 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (electrical workers and 
electrical helpers on entire C.P.R. sys- 
tem), 39, 461 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (electrical workers and 
helpers in stations and office build- 
ings), 39 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (electrical workers, 
Montreal Terminals, etc.), 39 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Que- 
bec Central Railway (subsidiary), 
Montreal, and employees (locomotive 
engineers), 462 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Lines), 
Montreal, and employees (road train 
conductors), 902, 1418 (representation 


vote). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (road train conductors, 
Western Lines), 1052, 1418 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Moose 
Jaw, and employees (lunch counter 
and dining room), 607, 751 (certifica- 


tion). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Moose 
Jaw, and employees (clerical em- 
ployees), 174 (representation vote), 
302-3. (certification) . 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Nelson, 
and employees (clerks in Superin- 
tendent’s office), 1221. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Regina, 
and employees (Superintendent’s 
office), 462, 751 (representation vote), 
901 (certification) . 

Canadiam Pacific Railway Company, Revel- 
stoke, and employees (clerks in Super- 
intendent’s office), 1559. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Sas- 
katoon, and employees (clerks in 
Superintendent’s office), 902, 1220 
(representation vote), 1417 (certifica- 
tion). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Western 

Lines), Winnipeg, and employees, 902. 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (grain 
liners, scalers, washers, etc.), 751, 
1051, 1220-21 (representation vote), 
1417 (certification). 

Canadian Transport Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 462. 

Canadian Veneers Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 1560, 1748 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, and 
employees (Local 257), 467, 468 
(Board established), 614, 1762 (report 
of Board). 

Carbide. and Carbon Chemicals Limited, To- 
onto, and employees (Bakelite and 
Plastics Division), 467, 613 (agree- 
ment reached). 
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TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 

Castings of Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, and 
employees, 310. 

Central Broadcasting System, Prince Albert, 
and employees, 1419. 

Century Coal Company, Midland, and em- 
ployees, 758 (agreement reached, case 
withdrawn). 

Charlottetown Hotel (C.N.R.), Charlotte- 
town, and employees, 1558-59. 

Chateau Frontenac Hotel (C.P.R.), Quebec, 

5 and certain employees, 39, 461 (certi- 
fication) . 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 615-19 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

City Chevrolet Sales Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 758, 1055 
(agreement reached). 

City of Brandon, Manitoba, and employees 
(fire fighters), 758. 

City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System and 
Municipal Signal Department and 
employees, 752, 754 (reasons for judg- 


ment). - 
Claratel Cafes, Winnipeg, and employees, 


L752, 

Clare Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Mete- 
ghan, and employees (Local 6), 467, 
1226 (report of Board). 

M. R. Cliff and_B. C. Mills Towing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 175 
(representation vote), 607 (certifica- 
tion). 

Coastal Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1558, 1745. (rep- 
resentation vote). 

Coleman’s Packing Company, Limited, Lon- 
don, and employees, 310 (agreement 
reached), 

Colonial Coach Lines, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (operating and maintenance 
departments), 607, 751. 

Colonial Steamship Company, Limited, Port 
Colborne, 1051. 

J. H. Connor and Son, Limited, Ottawa, and 
employees (Local 641), 310, 468 (Board 
established), 615, 772 (report of 
Board). 

Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 176 (agreement 
reached). 

Cornwallis Inn Hotel (C.P.R.), Kentville, and 

employees, 1559, 

Corporation of the City of Halifax, and cer- 
tain employees, 1221, 1420 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Corporation of Penticton, Penticton, and 
employees, 907, 1071-72 (report of 
Board). 

Corporation of the Township of York( York 
Township Hydro System), and em- 
ployees, 758 (Board established), 907, 
1229-32 (report of Board). 

Corrugated Paper Box Company, Limited 
(Cartons Specialty Limited), Leaside, 
and employees, 176 (Board established), 
488 (report of Board). 

Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited, Hamilton, 
and employees, 175, 176 (Board estab- 
lished), 468, 759-63 (report of Board 
and minority report). 


TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 

Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited (Cosmos Divi- 
sion), Yarmouth, and employees, 1559 
(appeal dismissed), 1750 (reasons for 
judgment). 

C. W. Cox, Limited, Port Arthur, and em- 
ployees, 1051. 

Cranbrook Cartage and Transfer Company, 
Cranbrook, and employees, 177, 491 
(report of Board). 

Cyclo Chief Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
902, 1219 (certification). 

Cyclo Warrior Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 902, 1219 (certification). ~ 

James Davidson’s Sons, Ottawa, and em- 
ployees (Local 6), 468, 758 (agreement 
reached). 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Lauzon, and employees, 1222, 1425 
(agreement reached), 

Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, Kent- 
ville, and employees (checkers, freight 
handlers, etc.), 1221, 1558 (representa- 
tion vote), 1744 (certification). 

Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Wallace- 
burg, and Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Can- 
ada, and employees, 1560 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Dominion Magnesium Limited, Haley, and 
employees (Local 828), 310, 468 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 1752 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries, Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 175, 310 
(agreement reached). 

Donnell and Mudge Limited, New Toronto, 
and employees, 1222, 1425 (Board 
established), 1563, 1763 (report of 
Board). 

Dowell’s Pacific Transfer and Cartage Com- 
pany, Limited, Victoria, and employees, 
614, 773. 

John Duff and Sons, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 1752. 
Duplate Canada Limited, 
employees, 1424, 1562 

reached). 

John East Iron Works, Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees, 40: (Board established) , 
311, 620-21 (report of Board and min- 
ority report). 

East Malartic Mines, Malartic, and em- 
a aes 906, 1425 (Board established), 


Oshawa, and 
(agreement 


Eastern Coal Company, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1425 (agreement 
reached). 

Eaton-Wilcox Limited, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 613 (Board established), 758, 
1072-75 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

W. C. Edwards Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
and employees, 1054, 1426, 1753-57 

(report of Board and minority report). 

eight decorating firms: T. Bonner, J. H. 
Pullen, H. L. MacGowan and Son Lim- 
ited, Lynch and Henderson, A. RK. 
Ritchie, L. E. Pratt and Company, H. 
att Garnet Al od: Mallett, and em- 
ployees, 613 (agreement reached). 
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Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Lim- 
ited, and employees (Port Hope 
Refinery Workers’ Union), 1055 (agree- 
ment reached), 

Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Lim- 
ited, Port Radium, N.W.T., and em- 
ployees, 607, 1418 (application  re- 
jected). 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Local 501, 

_ scalers, washers, cleaners, etc.) 1051. 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Local 507, 
grain liners, scalers, washers, etc.) 751, 
1219; Fahralloy (Canada) Limited, 
Orillia and Welland, and employees, 
1419, 1561 (reasons for judgment). 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, Falcon- 
bridge, and employees, 1222, 1425 
(agreement reached). 
Firestone Textiles Limited, Woodstock, and 
_employees, 176 (agreement reached). 

certain fishing vessels operating out of Hali- 
fax and Lunenburg, and employees, 303, 
305-9 (reasons for judgment). 

five motor companies (Carter Motors, Lim- 
ited, Western Canada Motors Limited, 
Inman Motors Limited, Wright Motors 
Limited, Leonard and McLaughlin 
Motors Limited), Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees, 1562 (agreement reached). 

Foote Transit Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1051, 1558 (application 
withdrawn). 

Foothills Collieries Limited, Foothills, and 
employees, 1419. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 608, 610 
(reasons for judgment). 

Forsberg, Finney and Swanson, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 1559. 

La France Textiles Limited, Woodstock, and 
employees, 1052. 

Frost Steel and Wire Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 176. 

Garment Manufacturers Association of West- 
ern Canada, Winnipeg, and employees, 
1562 (agreement reached). 

Gayport Shipping Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1745. ~ 

Gelling Engineering Limited, Welland, and 

. employees, 1424, 1752 (Board estab- 
lished). 

General Motors Products of Canada (Truck 
Retail Branch) Toronto, and employees 
(Local 1), 310, 468 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 614, 1564-67 (report of 
Board). 

General Steel Wares, Limited (Toronto and 
London plants), and employees, 175. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 
1221, 1558 (application withdrawn). 

W. F. Gibson and Sons, Vancouver, and 
employees, 39, 302 (certification). 

Gibson Brothers- (Rock Realty Investments 
Limited), Toronto, and employees, 758, 
907 (Board established), 1055, 1227-29 
(report of Board). 

Giles, Rice and Peters, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees (Local 1), 310, 468 
ae established), 614, 1564-67 

report of Board). 
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Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of United 
States and Canada, 1419-20, 1559, 1560, 
1748 (reasons for judgment). 

Goderich Elevator and ‘Transit Company, 
Limited, Goderich, and employees 
(grain trimmers), 607, 751 (certifica- 
tion). 

Goderich Manufacturing Company, Goderich, 
and employees, 44 (report of Board). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, 758 (agree- 
ment reached, case withdrawn). 

Great Northern Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees, 39, 174 (appli- 
eation withdrawn). 

Greater Winnipeg Taxicab Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Moore’s Taxi and_ subsidiaries, 
and employees, 1054, 1055 (agreement 
reached). 

Grey Goose Bus Lines, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 613 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 1234-36 (report of Board). 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1051, 1220 
(representation vote), 1417 (certifica- 
tion), 1423 (reasons for judgment). 

Gulf of Georgia Towing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, .174 (appli- 
cation rejected). 

Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal, and 
employees, 1051, 1558 (application 
withdrawn). 

Hamilton Cotton, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 175, 468-69, 764 (report of 
Board). 

John T. Hepburn Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees (Locals 3353 and 3358), 
468 (agreement reached). 

Hilton Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 758, 1425 (agreement 
reached). 

Holden Building, Vancouver, and employees, 
176, 311 (report of Board). 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Incorporated, 
Victoria, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 176, 485-87 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Hull Electric Company, Hull, and employees 
(Division 591), 1051, 1219 (certifica- 
tion). 

Cc. §. Hyman Company, Limited, and 
Hyman Leathers Limited. London, and 
employees, 1563 (Board established ; 
case withdrawn). 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Ingersoll, and employees, 906, 1425 
(Board established), | 1563, 1757-59 
(report of Board and minority report). 

John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 907, 1055 (agreement 
reached). 

Insulation Products Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1752. 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Sudbury, and employees, 758, 
913 (report of Board). 

Jewel Consolidated Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1054, 1223 (Board estab- 
lished). 

Johnson’s Company, Thetford Mines, and 
employees, .608, 610 (reasons for 
judgment). 
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Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1051, 1220 (representation 
vote), 1423 (reasons for judgment), 
155% 





Kingsway Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 1419, 1558 (application with- 
drawn). 

Kingsway Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (city pick-up and delivery, 
warehousemen and helpers), 1559. 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, Kirkland Lake, and employees 
(Local 240), 468, 613, 758, 1056-61 
(report of Board and minority reports). 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Cardinal, and employees, 
1051, 1556 (certification). 

Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
and employees, 463 (reasons for judg- 
ment), 1572. 

Lamaque Mining Company, Limited, Bour- 
lamaque, and employees, 613, 907 
(Board established), 1055, 1427-32 
(report of Board and minority report). 

John A. Lang and Sons, Limited, Kitchener, 
and employees, 310, 468 (agreement 
reached). : 

Levvy Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1054, 1055 (agreement 
reached). 

Link-Bell Limited, Toronto, and employees, 
907, 1563 (agreement reached), 1752. 

Lockport Company (Division of National 
Sea Products Limited, Lockport), and 
employees, 1746. 

Lower St. Lawrence Transport Company, 
Limited, Rimouski, and employees, 
1051, 1745 (representation vote). 

Lundy Steel Products Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, LD; 310 (agreement 
reached). 

Lunenburg Sea Products Limited, Lunenburg, 
and employees, 758, 1562 (agreement 
reached). 

Luscar Coals Limited, Luscar, and employees, 
1221, 1556 (certification) . 

A. E. Mackenzie Company, Limited, Brandon, 
and employees, 1055, 1425 (Board 
established), 1563, 1763 (report of 
Board). 

MacLean and Weir, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 41, 489-90 (report of 
Board). 

Malartic Gold Fields Mine Limited, Halet, 
and employees, 1222, 1425 (Board 
established), 1753. 

J. C. E. Malone Company, Limited, Three 
Rivers, and employees, S221, LOOT 
(application rejected). 

Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 1746. 

Marine Service of Canadian Marconi Com- 
pity, Limited, Montreal, and employees, 


Marpole Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 174. 

Marshall-Wells Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 40 (agreement reached). 

ental Moncton, and employees, 
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Massey-Harris Company, Limited (Toronto, 
Verity and Market St. plant, Brant- 
oro 1424, 1563 (Board established), 
1753 


McCormick’s Limited, London, and employees, 
607, 608 (reasons for judgment). 
McLeod River Hard Coal Company (1941), 

and employees, 1419. 

Mr. Roland McMillan, C.P.R. contractor, 
Winnipeg, and employees (mainten- 
ance-of-way), 752. 

McMullen Perkins Limited, Ottawa, and 
employees, 1055. 

McNeil Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (city pick-up and delivery, 
warehousemen and helpers), 1559. 

McNeil Transport Limited, Montreal, and 


employees (chauffeurs a chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 1419, 1558 (application with- 
drawn). 


Mercury Mills Limited (Maitland Spinning 
Mills), Listowel, and employees, 1055, 
1223 (agreement reached). 

Metropolitan Stores Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1424, 1562 (agreement 
reached). 

Midland Railway Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1558. 

Parker D. Mitchell, Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 1425 (agreement reached). 

Moffats Limited, Weston, and employees, 
1424, 1563 (Board established), 1753, 
1764 (report of Board). 

Mohawk Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1559, 1745 
(application withdrawn). 

Mountain Park Coal Company, Mountain 
Park, and employees, 1221. 

Municipality of St. Clements, Manitoba, and 
employees, 1572. 

F. J. Murray (Railway Express Joint Com- 
mission Agent, C.N.R. and CPR}, 
Kirkland Lake, and employees, Lok 
901 (certification). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Montreal Harbour Staff 
Employees’ Association), 613 (agree- 
ment reached). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
cin oy ee (hourly-prevailing rates), 


National Harbours Board. Montreal, and 
employees (toll collectors, Jacques 
Cartier Bridge), 1559. 

National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, 
and employees (Grain Storage 
Elevator), 1559. 

National Paper Goods, Limited, Hamilton, 
and employees, 303, 304 (reasons for 
judgment). 

National Sea Products Limited (Lockport 
ee ae Lockport, and employees, 


National Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, 
and employees (Local 2352), 618, 759. 

New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 
and employees, 465 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way (subsidiary of C.N.R.), Toronto, 
and employees (maintenance of way), 
607, 751 (application rejected). 
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Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, and 
employees, 613, 907 (Board estab- 
lished), 1056, 1567-70 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Norman’s Transfer Limited, Cornwall, and 
employees (city pick-up and delivery, 
warehousemen and helpers), 1559. 

Norman’s Transfer Limited, Cornwall, and 
employees (Canadian Transport 
Workers’ Union), 1419, 1558 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

North American Transports Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1051, 1558 (appli- 
eation withdrawn). 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and employees, 174 (certi- 
fication). 

Northern Paper Mills Limited, Hansen, and 
employees, 1559, 1745 (application 
withdrawn). 

- Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.), Halifax, and 

employees, 1221, 1556 (certification). 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Gananoque, and employees, 175, 613 
(Board established), 759. 

Onward Manufacturing Company, Kitchener, 
and employees, 45 (report of Board). 

Opal Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees (Local 514), 
468 (Board established), 615, 771 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Ottawa Car and Aircraft Limited, Ottawa, 
and employees, 907, 1055 (Board estab- 
lished), 1425. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, and 
employees (Division No. 279), 1223 
(Board established), 1425. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, Ottawa, 
and employees (sub-station operators 
and helpers), 607, 1051 (application 
rejected). 

Owen Sound ‘Transportation Company, 
Limited, Owen Sound, and employees, 
1051, 1558 (application withdrawn). 

Pacific Café, New Westminster, and 
employees, 176, 487 (report of Board). 

Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 173 (certi- 
fication). 

Pacific Drydock Company, Limited (formerly 
North Van Ship Repairs Limited), 
North Vancouver, and employees, 752. 

Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 902, 1220 (application 
rejected). 

Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 

ancouver, and employees (tug 
Point . Ellice), 1051, 1418 (representa- 
tion vote), 1557 (certification). 

Park Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (radio officers), 175, 
462 (certification). 

Park Steamships, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (Division 159), 40 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Paterson Steamships Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1051 

Pease Foundry Company, Limited (Brampton 
Division), and employees, 907, 1223 
(agreement reached). 

Pembroke Electric Light Company, Pembroke, 
and employees, 462, 606 (certification). 
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Perfect Circle Company, Limited, Leaside, 
and employees, 1061-68 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Brock- 
ville, and employees, 40, 469, 613 
(agreement reached). 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, and employees, 1055 
(agreement reached). 

Powell Transports Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1051, 1556 (certification). 

Prince Arthur Hotel (C.N.R.), Port Arthur, 
and certain employees (engineers), 463, 
606 (certification). 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock Shipyard, Prince 
Rupert, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 615, 767 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Provincial Paper Company, Limited, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 1051, 1558 
(application withdrawn). 

Public Markets Limited, St. Boniface, and 
employees, 1222, 1752 (agreement 
reached). 

Purity Flour Mills Limited, Goderich, and 
employees, 1222, 1223 (agreement 
reached). 

Quebec Central Railway. 

See Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Toronto, and 
employees (engineers), eos 905 
(reasons for judgment). 

Railway Association of Canada, Montreal, 
and employees (Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department), 175, 310 


(Board established), 615, 1075-82 
(report of Board and minority 
reports). 


Remington Rand, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 40 (agreement reached). 

six retail stores, Glace Bay, and employees, 
177 (report of Board). 

Robbins and Myers Company of Canada, 
Limited. Brantford, and employees, 40, 
176 (Board established), 469, 622 
(report of Board). 

Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, Toronto, 
and employees (Local 254), 613, 758 
(agreement reached). 

Saguenay ‘Terminals, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (“M.V. Turret Cape’), 
1052, 1221, 1418 (application rejected). 

Sarnia Steamship Company, Limited, Port 
Colborne, 1051. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers Limited, Regina, and employees, 
1419. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers, 
Limited, Regina, 1419 

Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited, Regina, 
and employees, 1419. ate 

Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Limited, Fort 
William, 1419. 

Schultz Die Casting Company, Wallaceburg, 
and employees, 41, 473-80 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Seaboard Shipping Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 462. 

Searle Grain Company, Limited, Fort 
William, and employees, 907, 1223 
(Board established), 1425. 
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Searle Grain Company, Limited, New West- 
minster, and employees, 902, 1220 
(representation vote), 1418 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

seven Taxi-cab Companies (Emile Lanthier, 
etc.), Montreal, and employees, 1424, 
1563 (Board established) . 

Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1419, 1557 (certifica- 


tion). 

Silverware Products Limited, Toronto and 
employees, 1424, 1752 (agreement 
reached). 

Silverwood Dairies, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 758, 1055 (agreement 
reached). 

Silverwood Dairies (Sarnia Branch), Sarnia, 
and employees, 1052. 

Sitka Spruce Lumber Company, Vancouver, 


and employees, 303, 304 (reasons for ° 


judgment). 

N. Slater Company, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 310 (agreement reached). 

Smith and Stone Limited, Georgetown, and 
employees (Local 526), 468, 613, 614 
(Board established), 759, 1068-71 
(report of Board and minority 
report). 7 

J. B. Smith Lumber Company, Toronto, and 
employees (Local 1487), L775. 68 
Board established), 614, 765 (report 
of Board). 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (city pick-up and delivery, 
warehousemen and helpers), 1559. 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 1419, 1558 (application with- 
drawn). 

Snyders Limited, Waterloo, and employees, 

, 907, 1055 (Board established), 
1223, 1570 (report of Board) 

Southam Company, Limited, Montreal, and 

oe 753, 756 (reasons for judg- 


ment). 

Standard Pattern Works, Hamilton, and 
employees, 758 (agreement reached). 

R. P. and W. F. Starr Company, Limited, 
and employees (Local 1), 468 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Stauntons Limited, Leaside, and employees, 
1559 (appeal dismissed), 1749 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Hamil- 
ton Works), Hamilton, and employees, 
310 (Board established), 469, 910 

_ (report of Board). 

Sterling Collieries Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, and employees, 1559. 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, 

Welland, and employees, 1424, 1753. 

Sudbury Construction and Machinery Com- 
pany, Limited, Sudbury, and employees, 
1222, 1425 (agreement reached). 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, 
Waterloo, and employees, 40 (agree- 

_. ment reached). 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Strat- 
ford, and_ employees, 175, 176 (agree- 

~, . ment reached). 

Sylvia Hotel Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1222, 1421 (reasons for 
judgment). 
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Taggarts Service Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (city pick-up and delivery, 
warehousemen and helpers), 1559. 

Taggarts Service Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 1419, 1558 (application with- 
drawn). 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
North Bay, and employees (railroad 
trainmen), 39 (representation vote), 
174 (application rejected). - 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
North Bay, and employees (railway 
conductors), 175, 303 (certification). 

Three Rivers Shipping Company, Three 
paren and employees (longshoremen), 


Toronto Broadcasting Company (Station 
CKEY)., Toronto, and employees, 907. 

Toronto Graphic Arts Association and Master 
Printers and Bookbinders’ Association, 
Toronto, and employees, 488-89 (report 
of Board) 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Hamilton, and employees 
(clerks), 902, 1220 (representation 
vote), 1557. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Hamilton, and employees 
(road train conductors), 39, 174. ; 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Hamilton, and employees 
(railroad trainmen), 174 (application 
rejected). 

Toronto Hospital for the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis, and employees, 1424, 
1562-63 (agreement reached). 

Toronto Hydro Electric System, and 
employees, 905 (reasons for judgment). 

Toronto. Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, and employees (red caps, 
Toronto Union Station), 174 (certifica- 
tion). 

Township of York Hydro System. 

See Corporation of the Township of York. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees (on 
radio operation in ground _ radio 
stations), 1419, 1557 (certification). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (agents), 607, 1050 (certi- 
fication). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (Canadian Air Lines Navi- 
gators’ Association), 902, 1050 (certi- 
fication). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (flight radio officers), 1051, 
1556 (certification). 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1051, 1558 
(representation vote). 

La Traverse de Levis Limitee, Quebec, P.Q., 
38 (certification). 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc.), 907 (agreement reached). 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
902, 1220 (representation vote), 1557 

‘ (application rejected). 

United. Towing and Salvage Company, 
qarntied, Montreal, and employees, 
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Vancouver Block (Mrs. L. Manford), Van- 

couver, and employees, 176, 1426 
(report of Board). 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1745. 

Victoria Tug Company, 
employees, 176, 468. 

Wabash Railroad Company, and employees, 
608, 611 (reasons for judgment). 

William Waldie and Sons Limited, Castlegar, 
B.C., and employees (on _ tugboat 

- Hlso IIT), 1559. 

B. L. Johnson Walton Steamship, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 462. 

‘Welding Shop and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
40-41, 480-84 (report of Board). 

Welland Vale Manufacturing Company, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 1752. 

‘Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, and employees, 
310, 469, 768-69 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Werdman Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1752. 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 39-40. 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
Calgary, and employees, 303 (repre- 
sentation vote), 1425. 

“Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, and employees, 607 
(certification). 

Western Canadian Steamship Company, 
Vancouver, and employees, 463. 
“Western Rawhide and Harness Manufactur- 

ing Company, St. Boniface, and 

employees, 1752. 

“Western Union Telegraph Company, New 
York, N.Y., and employees in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 1419, 1557 
(certification) . 

George Weston Bread and Cakes Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 175, 907 
(agreement reached). ‘ 

‘Weston Dairy Limited, Weston, and 
employees (Local 647), 310, 468 (Board 
established), 615, 769 (report of 
Board), 1223, 1572 (report of Board). 

“White Circle Company, Limited, Sydney, and 
employees, 175, 176 (agreement 
reached). 

Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 41, 491 (report of Board). 

“Wilson Motor Bodies Company, Limited, 
Long Branch, and employees, 907, 1056, 
1232-34 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

“Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 

employees, 752, 755 (reasons for judg- 
ment), 907. 

Wolfe and _ Sons 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
751-52, 1051, 1221 (representation 
vote), 1417 (certification. 

Combing Corporation of 
Limited, Acton, and employees, 
1563 (agreement reached). 
"York Township Hydro System. | 

See Corporation of the Township of York. 
“L. A. Young Industries Limited, Windsor, 

and employees, 758 (agreement 
reached). 
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Young and Gore Tug Boat Company, 
Pree h Vancouver, and employees, 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 

annual report (1945), 700-705. 

closer contact with Regional and National 
War Labour Boards recommended by 
House of Commons Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1356. 

statement of Minister of Finance on devel- 
opments in price control policy—price 
adjustments authorized; anti-inflation 
policy re-affirmed, 435. 


Wartime Salaries Order: 
text of amending Order (P.C. 349), 145. 


Wartime Wages Control Order: 


amendments, 142. 

amendment to Order announced in_state- 
ment of Minister of Labour, 869-70; 
text of amending Order, 870-71. 

revocation, 1690-91. 

amending Order discussed at meeting of 
National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, 259. 

appointment of alternate members to Re- 
gional War Labour Boards authorized 
under amendment to Order, 718. 

N.B.: administration in 1945, 1862. 


Welding: 
United Kingdom— 
memorandum on safety in electric are 
welding, 550. 


Welfare: 


See Community Planning Association of 
Canada; Industrial Welfare. 


Wheat: 


Canada— 
critical world wheat situation described in 
bulletin issued by D.B. of S., 722. 


White Papers: 


United Kingdom— 
proposed action on ILO recommendations, 6. 


Whitebone, James A., Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 
awarded ea by His Majesty King George 


> 


Wholesale Societies: 
United Kingdom— 
progress of wholesale co-operative societies 
in Britain, 1408. 


Widows’ Allowances: 
New Zealand— 
benefits under Social Security Act, 20. 
United Kingdom: benefits under National 
Insurance Bill, 288; provisions of 
National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Bill (1946), 712. 
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“Wildcat”? Strikes: 
US.A— 


curb clause in agreement reached between 
Ford Motor Company of Canada and 
employees, 266; in agreements signed 


by UAW, 266. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange: 


C.C. of L. requests Federal Government not 
to re-open Exchange, 1388. 


American 


Woll, Matthew, Vice-President, 


Federation of Labour: 


extracts from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1378. . 


Women in Employment: 


report of ILO Committee on Women’s 

Work, 1536. 
Canada— : 

distribution of women in labour force indi- 
cated in D.B. of S. survey, 73. 

CVT women’s survey, 1601. 

remarks of supervisor of women’s training 
(CVT) at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 193. 

conference of women supervisors of CVT, 
323. 

dressmaking course for women veterans 
established by CVT, 863. 

legislative recommendation of CCCL, 447. 

B.C.: amendment in Factories Act re hours 

of labour, 984; annual report of Depart- 

ment of Labour (1945), 1863. 

overtime permits issued to female 

workers in 1945, 853. 

United Kingdom: report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Equal Pay, 1717-21; post-war 
employment trends, 281; increased mini- 
mum wages for farm workers provided 
under Agricultural Wages (Regulation) 
Acts, 1372. 

Chile: ratification of ILO convention forbid- 
ding employment of women under- 
ground in mines, 591. 

U.S.A.: labour standards recommended for 
women’s employment, 1521; equal pay 
law for women adopted in state of 
Rhode Island, 867; basic minimum 
wage for women increased in state of 
Washington, 722. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Sask.: 


Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion: 
Canada— 
support of C.C. of L., 1388. 


Women’s Royal Naval Services’ and South 
African Military Nursing Services 
(Benefits) Act: 


provisions, 1403. 


Wood, Group Captain Byron F., Special 
Assistant to Deputy Minister of 
Labour: 

resignation, and appointment to UNO. 719. 

anadian representative at meeting of ILO 

International Development Works 
Committee, 278. 


Woodmen: 


Ont.: repeal of certain provisions of Wood- 
men’s Employment Act, 830. 


Woods, W. S., Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: 
address at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 193. 


Woods Workers: 
See Logging. 


Woodworking Indusiry: 
United Kingdom— , 
Woodworking (Amendment of Scope) 


Special Regulations under Factories 
Act. (1937), 105. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 


Canada— 


report on annual summer school conducted 
by B.C. branch, 1363. 


Working Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 

provisions of Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Act, 1271. 

“Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws”, 
review of pamphlet issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1375. 

study of provincial labour standards issued 
by Department of Labour, 1375. 

fatal ‘and non-fatal accidents reported by 
provincial boards (1939-1945), 572. 

fatal industrial accidents during third 
quarter of 1946 as reported by 
provincial boards, 1669. 

amendments to provincial Act 
mended by COCL, 1393. 

inclusion of new diseases under Ontario 
Act requested by ©.C. of L., 1388. 


annual reports of Board (1945), 1671, 
(1944), 418; resolution of provincial 
legislature re Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, 826; inclusion 
of airplane pilots under Act, 684; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 182. 


B.C.: annual report of Board (1945), 1670; 
addition of various trades under Act, 
990-91; amendments to Act, 982; pro- 
posed changes in _ legislation, A313 
amendments in Act urged by affiliated 
ee of C.C. of L. and T: and tC. 
63. 


annual report of Board (1945), 711. 


annual report of Board (1945), 711: 
amendment in Act, 1830. 


N.S.: annual report of Board (1945), 710; 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Amendment Act (1945), 850; amend- 
ments in Act, 1101. 

Ont.: annual reports of Board (1945), 1672; 
(1944), 71, 418; amendments in Act, 
828; workers at synthetic rubber plant. 
transferred from Dominion to provin- 
cial Act, 683; proposed legislation, 263. 

Que.; annual report of Board (1944), 417; 
payment of pension to widow of any 
person who has acted as president of 
Commission, 682; amendments in Act, 
urged by Federation of Labour, 120. 


recom- 


Alta.: 


Man.: 
N.B:: 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Sask.: annual reports of Board (1945), 1672; 
(1944), 417; amendments to regula- 
tions under Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, 678, 1277; 
employees of rural telephone companies 
brought within scope of Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
997; amendments in Act (1911), 678; 
amendments in Act to be made in new 
legislation, 263; amendment in Act 
sought by T. and L.C., 422. 

United Kingdom: provisions of National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bill 
(1946), 712; compensation for pneu- 
moconiosis among coal trimmers, 689; 
amending orders re payment of com- 
pensation for silicosis, 1025. 


Turkey: ratification of ILO convention re 
compensation for industrial diseases, 
1033. 


U.S.A.: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law of New York state re inclu- 
sion of domestic servants, 585. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


World Calendar: 
US A— 


introduction of calendar reform bill 
Congress, 1688. 


into 


World Co-operative Congress: 


international co-operative alliance convenes 
in Switzerland, 1522. 


World Federation of Trade Unions: 


conference re-convened in Paris, 26-28. 

meeting of executive committee in Moscow, 
1029. 

meeting of Executive Bureau, in Wash- 
ington, 1375. 

affiliation with United Nations 
and Social Council, 267. 


Economic 


lxxix 


World Federation of Trade Unions—Con. 


sais eciae denounced by A.F. of L., 
Pile 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1387; 
legislative recommendations, 444. 
ee urged by T. and L.C. affiliates, 
9. 


World Health Organization: 
constitution of, 1188. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


Canada— 

pea puarioue of National Conference, 

summary of report on youth employment 
policies recommended by Canadian 
Youth Commission, 9-13; report on 
“Youth and Recreation”, 1016. 

report on Youth Training Agreement under 
CVT, 1600, 1601. 

N.B.: regulations under new Factories Act 

governing factories and mercantile 

establishments, 1828. 

N.S.: report of regional director of Voca- 
one Education and Training (1945), 

Que.: Department of Social Welfare and of 
Youth, to be established, 682. 

Australia: amendments in Queensland 
Apprentices and Minors Acts (1929- 
1934), 589. 

United Kingdom: increased minimum wages. 
for farm workers under Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Acts, 1372-73. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Child Labour and 
Youth Employment Branch in Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1028. 

See also Juvenile Employment. 


Youth Guidance: 


Canada— 
establishment of Council for Youth 
Guidance and Placement, 137, 946. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


In a New Year’s greeting to 


New Year’s the citizens of Canada, Hon. 


message of Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
Minister of ter of Labour said: “It is 
Labour my pleasant duty and priv- 


ilege to extend at this 
festive season the appreciation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada to all the citizens 
of Canada whether employer or employee. 

“Tt is with deep thankfulness that I can do 
this, at a time free from the trials and sacri- 
fices of war, yet so vivid in the minds of all 
of us; and at a time too, when we as a nation 
stand upon the threshold of what I firmly 
believe will be the era of our greatest develop- 
ment. 

“We have learned many things in the past 
several years. We have learned that team- 
work, nationally and internationally, was the 
prime requisite for victory. It is with this 
thought in mind that I would urge the two 
partners—management and labour—to retain 
the lesson learned and apply it to peaceful, 
adept and rapid development. There can be 
no greater disaster befall us now than dis- 
harmony in the ranks of the workers and 
inability on the part of employer and employee 
to work together to achieve mutual benefit. 
To aid in preventing this, the Government 
has provided carefully selected machinery 
which both labour and management can use 
when they find it difficult to arrive at local 
understanding of those objects which it might 
be the desire of either party to secure at any 
given time. We must, as good citizens, realize 
that enterprise on the part of the employer 
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cannot be allowed to become exploitation; 
neither can the aspirations of labour be allowed 
to become a weapon to obtain power inimical 
to the well-being of all. 

“T am confident that with the advent of 
the New Year, there will be a clearer percep- 
tion of that which lies ahead, if we are to 
obtain the best in the coming year. You may 
be assured that this Department will be 
striving in every possible way to help secure 
those benefits we so much desire. 

“T wish again to convey many thanks to all 
those citizens who have so loyally assisted us 
in the past year and to express my sincere 
hope that the New Year will bring much 
happiness.” 

Canadian labour leaders in 


New Year’s their New Year’s messages 


messages sketched in outline labour’s 
of labour peacetime ideals and: objec- 
leaders tives. 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, declared that “the war years have 
conclusively demonstrated that there are no 
problems of production in Canada. . . Canada 
is a country in which all citizens able to work 


‘can have full employment with a standard of 


living allowing for good and comfortable 
homes and happy lives with efficient treatment 
for sickness and full protection for the aged.” 
He urged the enactment of legislation to 
establish jobs and security for Canadians in 
peacetime, “with the same ingenuity and dis- 
patch used to successfully prosecute the war.” 
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He stressed the “urgent need of immediately 
commencing public welfare works of sufficient 
proportions to re-establish the returning per- 
sonnel from the armed services, and those 
formerly in the production army, in gainful 
employment.” me 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour expressed his confidence in 
the future of Canada. “We believe,” he said, 
“that of all the countries in the world, Canada 
has the greatest room for development and 
the greatest possibilities of per capita produc- 
tion.” He declared that Canada has recom for 
a much larger population and that the coun- 
try has emerged from the war “vastly richer 
than ever before in machinery of production, 
in skilled manpower, and in knowledge of 
manufacturing techniques.” He urged that 
nothing be allowed to stand in the way of the 
highest human happiness and well-being. “If 
there are prejudices, interests, traditions, cus- 
toms, policies of any kind or nature what- 
soever which prevent us from attaining the 
utmost economic and social welfare, they must 
be ruthlessly discarded,” he maintained. 

“The year 1946,” he affirmed, ‘may well be 
known in Canada as the year in which a start 
was made in the war against poverty, ill-will 
and selfishness, against human misery and 
distress in every form, against all the evils 
which have beset humanity from the beginning 
of time.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, declared that with: the conclusion of 
the military conflict the world is entering a 
conflict of ideas and ideals. He made a plea 
for a spirit of union anda Christian philosophy 
as the most effective instruments in bringing 
about social and moral regeneration. This, he 
held, was essential to economic progress. He 
declared that organized workers particularly 
had grave responsibilities in the matter of 
aducation, in labour-management agreements 
and as citizens. 

Commenting upon a recent 
Enforcement conviction registered in a 
of Reinstatement Winnipeg police court under 
in Civil the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act Employment Act, Arthur 

MacNamara, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, stated on December 31 that this 
follows from the first prosecution found neces- 
sary where an employer had failed to reinstate 
an ex-member of the Armed Services in his 
former employment. 

“The fact that this is the first prosecution 
under this Act,” he declared, “speaks volumes 
for the admirable manner in which Canadian 
employers have complied with the law. Tens 
of thousands of men and women have been 
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given back their old jobs under the conditions 
set forth in the statute, and when at this late 
date ore can say that only a single prosecution 
has been found necessary, it is meedless to say 
more to indicate how well employers have 
observed both the spirit and the letter of the 
Act.” 

The main statistics indica- 
Employment 


tive of trends in industrial 
and industrial activity in Canada during 
statistics the last quarter of 1945 are 


given in the table on page 
3 together with comparable data for 1944. 
As shown in this table, the index of industrial 
employment published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has risen slightly, being 
171-1 at the beginning of November, thus 
reversing the downward. trend in employment 
evident since the beginning of the year. A frac- 
tional increase in the monthly index of whole- 
sale prices was accompanied by a slight ad- 
vance in the Bureau’s cost-of-living index which 
registered 120-1 points at December 1. On the 
other hand, the index of the physical volume 
of business declined 4-6 points to stand at 
189-9 for November. Although most of the 
components of this index indicated a lowered! 
volume of production, the distribution index 
advanced 13:0 points during the month. 


Employment and earnings—An upward 
trend was evident in industrial: employment at 
the beginning of November when the unad- 
justed index stood at 171-1, compared with 
168-7 at October 1. This is only the second 
monthly advance recorded during 1945 as the 
trend, except at July 1, has been downward 
since the beginning of the year. Am expansion 
in employment during October is contra- 
seasonal according to pre-war experience, 
although annual increases have been recorded 
at November 1 since 1939. Corresponding 
indexes of industrial employment at Novem- 
ber 1 during the war years were as follows: 
1944, 183°8; 1943, 188-7; 1942, 183-3; 1941, 
167-6; 1940, 1389-2; 1939, 123-6. 

The advance in the employment index at 
November 1 from the month previous was 
due to an improvement in the non-manu- 
facturing industries, particularly logging where 
21,700 men had been taken on. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation, construction, and 
trade also reported an expanded personnel. 
These advances were offset by further curtail- 
ment in manufacturing, mainly in iron and 
steel and vegetable food factories, from which 
8,743 and 6,741 workers respectively were 
released during the month. There were also 
decreases in non-ferrous metals, chemicals, and 
lumber. 


The 15,562 establishments reporting showed 
a total working force of 1,750,215 at Novem- 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


: Nors.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Revicw of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1944 


November 


October 


| | | | 


Classification 
Employment— 
Tridext. «240 Ego. SOR Sols lo |G see een oe he 
Applications for employment?. No.|............. 
Vacancies notified?............ IN Osis. ahataaroaee 
Placements effected?.......... NOE, ARBs Sere tcote 
Unemployment insurance cr 
Onl tua oe ah ack meters 
Unemployment in trade unions p.¢.}...........6 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls3}............. 
Per capita weekly earnings.... $ |............. 


Average hourly earnings....... Cc. 
Average hours worked per wee 


Ce 


ee ee 


Prices— 
Wihkoresmiering exten eet cies ccs ere liners cls. araucde co sicys 
Cost-of-living index4j3... 72.6.8: 


Physical Volume of Business— 
Generalandext Paerit dee. hee sl aes ssc ceeee ee 
Industriakproduction®. . a2 -i5-,- + lasers p= Sols 

Mineral DrOGNCUIONE «ss. s ts cial date deine, oc.e 
MsuMlaChringeeeyer siete. «ec seteis Bin seias s+ fle = 
Construction ics onisicc c ae «5 Soellas servers sha « 
WlectricpOWwerd cose ae Pee eee weitere eos 
Pistri bution tee sae ality @ ai erint weke eee 
Oarloag ings tan trast ats | abate ofa, tase ar 
“PONS "COrrleds Lee Mts. ce cote oe oboe ese coe eos 


Hix Onhs crane rele tne s 3g oe, < ftste wohce Aisle 
Chall Sales UAC USUCO cre are weir) ct ons cauniie 3's) nhc b> 
Retaillsales ‘adjusted: 4.6 dasulliesin shop 3 
Wibolesa les salesman cc mateaiciks tease «lioness oss or. arches 


Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!........... 
Preferred stocks, INGOXS). Wis. ae [sles sletretae os 
Bond yields, Dominion, index‘... 

Trade, external, excluding gold $ |............. 

Imports, excluding gold $ 


we oe sway, BD Peete > 8 ole: ee 60 eye 


Exports, excluding gold........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 

SCCOUNES x . ccetne ths te seekers ©. al erene sie ushe ons 
Bank notes in circulation®...... Guleerricitcn re aie 
Bank deposits in savings....... SUAS « Aad oe 


Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ }..........54 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight ears’ 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... $ 
operating expenses......... $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings............ $ 
operating expenses, all lines $ 
Steam railways, revenue freight 


ee 


ee 


Cr 


ee 


Instone Males. eel ste ele eRe e sigs otels eS 
Building permits. 2.03... .4Gs GUISE a. 
Contracts awarded............ $ 
Mineral production— 

WAS ILO A ateced ek piabaele. « « cxebpns CONS Sinn: shsfemges h 
Steel ingots and castings....tons]............. 
Merrocdlloyisesse. oe «cen CORSE ees «. Sete.s'S foshe 

Ol Glee ae rotate sA cuskocre OVAalicus soho Peer ee 

CORNER Aen cs a rorerstarsk Caen tons| Serre coe eee 

WopperVyy sews. 2G. Ste 111554) a oe Se eee 

INTCISOLALS RaW bite otha ce Sess WOM Kesvet ae alerted +s 

CR ay, eo tere etree Bhs eee he JIS pt hase Ak eet Oe ate 

yl ome ORR SAA Ren BES Se baler se. Gee. 3 
Timber scaled in B.C..... OF Lesa kt lte e: Apert ieee 
Flour productions. .)., (6. o<31.: DD EMH « Atte bess 
Footwear production......... jorge) AORN a ea 
Output of central electric 

StauiGns. 7 ee-temesee eee Wale | Peeette oe esh hes 
Sales of life insurance.......... | art Me Ra eT Rede 
Newsprint production........ WONG Mates eoelea si 


t+ Week ended December 27, 1948. 
1 Base 1926=1090. 2 Daily averages. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 6 Notes in t 





December 
: 171-1 168-7 185-7 
: 10, 083 9,754 6, 823 
: - 6,897 8, 189 6, 506 
: 4,725 5,076 4,649 
: 53,325 36, 717 13,770 
PHRNM RN Se Recetas 1-4 
i 139-3 137-8 152-1 
: 31-97 32-08 32-19 
: 67-6 67-8 70-5 
5 44-9 44-7 46-3 
: 103-1 102-9 102-5 
119-9 119-7 118-5 
: 189-9 194-5 233-0 
‘ 197-7 210-8 256-0 
: 130-6 132-9 189-3 
F 211-0 231-9 283-7 
; 201-2 142-2 121-0 
: 139-7 144-8 144-7 
: 173-7 160-7 185-5 
: 138-2 129-1 143-6 
} 156-2 144-5 183-3 
‘ 158-8 154-0 180-1 
d 218-2 211-2 268-6 
; 213-0 203-8 237-1 
: 200-6 189-7 172-7 
; 921-5 236-8 170°8 
107-2 104-2 86-6 
f 145+0 142-5 129-3 
93-9 94-4 96-9 
? 383,669,000] 367,300,000) 397,366,000 
: 142, 409, 000 134, 404, 000) 127,217,000 
238,637,000]  227,901,000)) 266,879,000 
.| 8,580, 689,000] 5,749, 151,000) 5,063,009, 000 
| Ain ine nese tae 1,007, 400, 090 902, 600, 000 


2,991, 624, 000 
978, 652, 000 


2,422, 963,000 
1, 182, 188, 000 


Pe 


Ae ee 


295,336 302, 171 248,336 

Meat Bates: 32,402,000) 34,598,000 
Drees Sarit 27,758,000] 28,566,000 
.| 25,764,000] 28,646,000} 25, 592,000 
‘| 92,439,000} 23,777,000] 20,842, 000 
re 5,494, 990,000] 5, 192, 408, 000 
| 15,505,000] 19,501,000) 7,902,000 
44,998,000] 29,428,000) 12,730,000 
134,651 140, 693 139, 152 
207,981 205, 846 243, 482 
13,360 14,555 12,391 
te PEA css 229 , 550! 229, 624 
4h oe 1,194,000] 1,533,000 
‘|'°""32,940,000] 25,172,000] 45, 824, 000 
‘| 15,484,000] 17,245,000] 21, 768, 000 
‘| 35,000,000] 32,609,000} 35,347,000 
‘| 40,609,000] 38,860,000} 50, 769,000 
| 242,891,000] 325,095,000} 229,095, 000 
2/235,000] 2,227,000) 2, 030,000 
3°655,000 3,747,000) 2,627, 000 
| 3,236, 986,000] 3,309,021, 000] 3,356, 102, 000 
Rett ae @ 69,225,000} 46,906,000 
a eee 310, 980 244,970 








3 Base June, 1941=100. 
he hands of the public at the end of the month. 


ended December 29, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. 


4 Base 1935-1939 =100. 


sm eeseeeeseeeeteoseseeoresarere 


459, 090, 000 
141,617,000 
312, 491,000 


6, 671, 201, 000 


913, 500, 000 


2,343, 141,000 
1,231,088, 000 


302, 980 


32, 809, 000 
28,374, 000 


27,165, 000 
21, 135,000 


5,597, 194, 000 


9,057,000 
18, 902, 000 


146,972 
268, 923 
15, 280 
223, 806 
1,638, 000 
43, 811,000 
22, 259, 000 
35, 836, 000 
44,718, 000 


270, 825, 000 
2,307,000 
3, 131,000 


3,439, 651,000 


52,349, 000 
256, 762 


183-3 
8,791 
9,357 
6, 202 


6, 222 
0:3 


soe eee eee ee ese 


oe rer ere et oeee 


478,500, 000 
160,050, 000 
313, 962,000 


4,931,879, 000 


913, 500, 000 


2,488, 931,000 


953, 691, 000 


306, 525 


33, 269,000 
29,056, 009 


28,161,000 
22,, 402,000 


5, 813,041, 000 


11,934,000 
25,925,000 


154,119 
275, 524 
15,631 
230,749 
1,528,000 
42,040, 000 
21,819, 000 
18, 452, 000 
43, 098, 000 


280,677,000 
2,049, 000 
3,065, 000 


3,482,045, 000 


48,665,000 
258, 301 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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ber 1, 25,340 more than at October 1. This 
increase, amounting to 1-5 per cent, was 


accompanied by a rise of 1-1 per- cent in the 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed at Novem- 
ber 1, when the payrolls of these establishments 
totalled $55,951,915. The per capita weekly 
earnings dropped from $32.08 at October 1 to 
$31.97 at November 1. Weekly earnings 
at November 1, averaged $32.29 in 1944, $31.60 
in 1943, and $29.81 in 1942. 


Prices—A slight rise was~ indicated in the 
general index of wholesale prices which, on the 
base 1926—100, increased to 103-1 in Novem- 
ber from 102-9 in the preceding month and 
102-4 in November, 1944. In the sub-groups, 
there were slight increases in vegetable prod- 
ucts, animal products, and non-metallic 
minerals, while other groups, comprising textile 
products, wood products, iron products, non- 
ferrous metals and chemical products, remained 
unchanged. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index again registered a fractional ad- 
vance from 119-9 at November 1 to 120-1 
at December 1, 1945. Slight increases in the 
indexes for foods, fuel and light, and home 
furnishings and services accounted for the rise. 
The food index rose from 134-0 to 134-3 as 
citrus fruits, fresh vegetables and butter 
recorded moderate advances. Fuel and light 
increased from 106-6 to 107-1, and home fur- 
nishings and services from 119-4 to 119-5. 
Other budget group indexes remained un- 
changed from November 1, rentals standing 
at 112-3, clothing at 122-5 and miscellaneous 
items at 109-6. The December, 1945, index of 


120-1 compares with 115-8 at December 1, 


1941, when maximum price regulations went 
into effect. The wartime increase in the cost- 
of-living index was 19-1 per cent. 


Index of the Physical Volume of Business — 
The index of the physical volume of business 
declined 4-6 points from 194-5 in October to 
189-9 in November. The volume of produc- 
tive operations was considerably lower at this 
date than in November, 1944, when the index 
stood at 227-9. Lowered volume was indicated 
in mineral production, manufacturing, and 
electric power production. There was, however, 
a marked increase in activity in the construc- 
tion industry, as measured by the value of 
contracts awarded, and the index of construc- 
tion rose sharply from 142-2 in October to 
201-2 in November. Factors indicating the 
trend of commodity distribution recorded con- 
siderably increased volume, with the com- 
bined index of distribution advancing from 
160-7 in October to 173-7 in November. 

For the first ten months of 1945 the index 
of the physical volume of business averaged 
9-0 per cent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1944. In the same comparison, the 
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index of industrial production was 12-6 per 
cent lower, mineral production 29-6 per cent, 
manufacturing 12-6 per cent, and the consump- 
tion of firm power 9:3 per cent lower. The 
value of imports was 11-3 per cent lower and 
that of exports 3-7 per cent. Hog slaughterings 
were also down by 34:5 per cent but cattle 
slaughterings increased by 28-3 per cent. Fac- 
tory cheese production increased 3-9 per cent 
at the expense of butter production, where a 
slight decline was registered. There was a 
considerable increase (29:9 per cent) in the 
value of construction contracts awarded during 
the ten-month period under review. 


In a letter dated Decem- 


Employers ber 20, 1945, the Honour- 
urged to able Humphrey Mitchell, 
expand Minister of Labour, and 
working force the: .nHianonurableswsCR ADs 


Howe, Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, urged employers to take 
advantage of the present manpower situation 
to expand their working force. 

The letter pointed out that “for the first 
time in over three years there is sufficient 
labour available to meet all reasonable 
demands. 

“It is not anticipated,” the letter continued, 
“that this situation will continue for long, as 
increased industrial and construction programs 
will be operating in the spring. 

“The present situation offers an opportunity 
to employers. Those who have been in lower 
labour priorities throughout the war can now 
obtain additional help. Those who can imme- 
diately expand their working force can now 
obtain adequate help. Present work schedules 
should be expanded to include an additional 
shift where this is warranted. The labour is 
available now and may not be there later on. 

“A large number of veterans have been 
demobilized and more are leaving the services 
daily. These men and women are the finest 
available material from which to build up 
your staff for the post war period. They are 
looking for opportunities to re-establish them- 
selves in civil life. Your opportunity to obtain 
their services is immediate and delay will 
probably mean that once established, they 
will not want to change. 

“The National Employment Service of the 
Department of Labour is the clearing house 
where job opportunities and available labour 
meet. You are urged to immediately list your 
requirements for the next three or four months 
with the nearest local office where every effort 
will be made to refer to you applicants with 
the skill which you require. 

“We ask that you take advantage of this 
opportunity not solely in your own interest 
but also to assist in keeping employment in 
Canada at the highest possible level.” 


1946] 


A decline in the proportion 
of women in employment 
has been reported by the 


Decline in 
proportion of 
women in 
employment tics. At the beginning of 
October, 1945, of every 1,000 
employed workers 253 were women, whereas 
_a year previously 271 per 1,000 had been 
women. 

The report estimates an overall decline in 
employment, male and female, of 7-5 per cent 
between October 1, 1944, and October 1, 1945. 
Among men the reduction was approximately 
5-3 per cent, and among women it was 13:5 
per cent. 

A more detailed account of this report may 
be found elsewhere in this issue on page 83. 


Since it commenced opera- 
tions on March 20, 1944, 
the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National), has 
received 322 applications 
for certification. Certifica- 
tion was granted to 189 employees’ organiza- 
tions as collective bargaining representatives, 
while 37 applications were rejected. In addi- 
tion 24 were referred to Provincial Boards, 39 
were withdrawn and 4 were dropped. Thirteen 
were being investigated as of December 31, 
1945, while the decision of the Board was 
pending in 16. 

The Board ordered 59 union representation 
votes. 

Provincial Boards have received 3,058 appli- 
cations for certification, granted 1,952 and 
rejected 259. Union representation votes have 
been ordered in 198 cases. 

For the year 1945, British Columbia received’ 
the greatest number of applications, 786, of 
which 434 were granted and 79 rejected. 
Ontario was next. with 301 of which 216 were 
granted and 38 rejected. Of the other prov- 
inces Manitoba received 179 applications, 
Nova Scotia 65, New Brunswick 43, Saskat- 
chewan 23, and Quebec 22. 


The 1945 Canada Year 
Book, compiled and. edited 
by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was issued early 
in January, under the author- 
ity of Hon. James A. Mac- 
Kinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

It is a volume of 1,200 pages and in addition 
to valuable reference material on Canadian 
resources, industry, trade and finance, it con- 
tains numerous special articles, such as 
“Canada’s Growth in External Status”; ‘“Can- 
ada’s Part in U.N.R.R.A.”; “Canada’s Northern 
Airfields’; “The Democratic Function of the 
Press in Canada”; Organization for Post- 


Applications for 
certification to 

Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards 


Canada Year 
Book, 1945 
available for 
distribution 


Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
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War Trade”; “Income and Other Taxation”; 
“Effects of the War on Agriculture, Manu- 
facturing and the Railways’; and “Wartime 
Controls”. 

Cloth-bound copies may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at $2.00 each. 
This merely covers the cost of the paper, 
printing and binding. By a special arrange- 
ment, teachers, university students, and clergy- 
men may obtain paper-bound copies for $1.00 
per copy, by applying to the Dominion 
Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. Only a limited supply has been re- 
served for this purpose and early application 
is suggested. In making remittances, cheques 
and money orders should be made payable to 
the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


Preliminary figures on strike 
Preliminary activity in Canada during 
figures on 1945 show 182 strikes, in- 
strikes in Canada volving 90,509 workers, with 
during 1945 a time Toss of 1,478 311 
days. These figures will be 
revised at the time the annual summary of 
strikes and lockouts is prepared for a sub- 
sequent issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
During 1944, there were 199 strikes, involving 
75,290 workers, with a time loss of 490,139 days. 


Rules for training for work 
in coal mines are contained 
in the Coal Mines (Train- 
ing) General Regulations, 
1945, made on September 28 
under the Coal Mines Act, 1911. The sections 
requiring employers to submit training 
schemes to the Minister of Fuel and Power 
came into effect on that date. Other sections 
will come into force on January 1, 1947. 

A previous Order, the Coal Mining (Train- 
ing and Medical Examination) Order, 1944, 
required boys entering coal mining to be 
given preliminary training, to work under 
supervision and to be physically fit for the 
job. (L.G. 1945, p. 942). 

The regulations make the general stipula- 
tion that until he has been adequately trained, 
no one may do any work in or about any 
mine in which he has not been employed 
before the coming into force of the regulations 
except under competent instruction and super- 
vision. Before anyone may work below 
eround, he must have worked above ground, 
receiving adequate instruction in safe and 
efficient methods of working below and suit- 
able physical training. The minimum period 
and general conditions of training are seb 
forth. No one may work at a coal face for 
the first time other than a training face, until 
he has worked at least 80 days below ground 
and at least 60 days, under the close personal 


Training for 
coal miners 
in Great Britain 
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supervision of an instructor, in training in one 
or more specified operations at the face, 
including adequate instruction in the use of 
tools, appliances and materials. The regula- 
tions also stipulate that the first work below 
ground or at the coal face for which the work- 
man has not received minimum training, must 
be done for prescribed minimum periods under 
the personal supervision of the instructor or 
supervising workman. Training or supervision 
received under the Coal Mining (Training and: 
Medical Examination) Order may be taken 
into account in determining the period of 
training or supervision. . 

Before a person receives training under the 
regulations, a training scheme for the mine 
where he is to be employed must have been 
submitted to the Minister of Fuel and Power 
and approved; the regulations lay down rules 
concerning the scope of these schemes. In 
addition, every owner of a mine normally 
employing more than 250 persons must submit 
such a scheme to the Minister within nine 
months from the date of the regulations. 
Local education authorities must be consulted 
before about subjects requiring attendance at 
classes and by physical training. 

Certificates must be given to persons who 
have received the prescribed training by train- 
ing officers to be appointed by the employers. 
The regulations contain rules respecting the 
appointment and duties of these officers and 
also the keeping of records. 


The Government of the 


Proposed action United Kingdom issued in 


of British November a White Paper 
Government stating the action it pro- 
on I.L.O. poses to take regarding the 


Recommendations seven Recommendations 

adopted at the 26th Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held 
in Philadelphia in 1944. 

Three of the Recommendations deal with 
social security and medical care. The Paper 
states that the Government has under con- 
sideration proposals for a scheme of com- 


prehensive national insurance and for a health 
service, and therefore intends to defer decisions 
on these Recommendations for the time being. 

Three other Recommendations concerning 
employment, the employment service, and the 
planning of public works, are accepted by the 
Government, with the reservation that deci- 
sion is deferred on a section proposing the 
establishment of wage rates on the basis of 
job content without regard to sex until receipt 
of the report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay. 

The other Recommendation concerns social 
policy in dependent territories. The Govern- 
ment accepts the section dealing with general 
principles, and will bring the specific standards 
outlined in the Recommendation before the 
authorities competent to make them effective 
in each dependent territory. 


On the agenda of the third 
American Regional I.L.0. 
Conference, to be held in 
Mexico City beginning 
April 1, will be a Directors’ Report on the 
social and economic problems of the Americas; 
vocational training; industrial relations; and 
labour inspection. 

Other meetings on the I.L.0.’s 1946 program 
for which dates have been fixed are as follows: 

Conference Delegation on Constitutional 
Questions, London, January 14; International 
Development Works Committee, Montreal, 
January 28; 29th session of the International 
Labour Conference, Montreal, September 19. 

A number of additional meetings have been 
scheduled, but their dates have not yet been 
definitely decided upon. These include the 
28th (Maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference; regular sessions of the 
Governing Body; a meeting of the Committee 
on Women’s Work; a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention; and’ sessions 
of the International Industrial Committees on 
Tron and Steel, the Metal Trades, Textiles and 
the Building Industry. 


I.L.O. meetings 
for 1946 


Further Relaxation of Manpower Controls 


Abandonment of Permit System—Reporting System Maintained 


HE abandonment of the permit system 
previously in effect under National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations was 
announced on December 21, 1945, by the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. 

It is now no longer necessary for a worker 
to obtain a permit from a Local Employment 
Office in order to seek employment. 

However, a reporting system remains in 
effect under which :— 


1. Employers are required to notify the 
National Employment Office of all vacancies 
in their establishments. 

2. Employers are required to report to their 
nearest National Employment Office all addi- 
tions to their staffs. 

3. Unemployed workers seeking employment 
are required to register with the National 
Employment Office. 

4. A person terminating employment either 
employer or employee, is required to give 
seven days’ notice. 

“These few remaining requirements are the 
very minimum necessary to give the Local 
Employment Offices a reasonably complete 
picture of the manpower supply and demand 
to enable them to render efficient service; and 
the National Employment Service relies upon 
the continuance of the excellent wartime co- 
operation afforded it by management and 
labour to give full effect to the program”, the 
Minister stated. 

All restrictions on advertising by either 
employer or employee have also been removed. 

A letter sent to 175,000 employers and trade 
unions and signed jointly by Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara asserts that “the 
excellent results attained through the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations were 
made possible by the unselfish co-operation, of 
employer and employee, of trade unions and 
associations of employers, in spite of some 
inconvenience in individual cases. 

“Immediately after V-E Day and V-J Day,” 
the letter continues, “and with each change in 
the manpower situation since, we have 
amended the Regulations to meet existing 
conditions; and we have now reached a point 
where further amendments are possible.” 

After outlining the amendments, the letter 
emphasizes that the notification of vacancies, 
placements and separations, and the registra- 
tion of unemployed workers, constitute the 
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“very minimum requirements necessary to the 
efficient operation of an Employment Service 
designed to assist both employer and employee. 

It concludes: “As in the past we were depen- 
dent on your co-operation to achieve wartime 
objectives, so in the future we rely on the 
co-operation of employees and employers in 
order to give you the efficient service you are 
entitled to expect.” 


Historical Summary of Manpower Controls 


The principal features of Canada’s wartime 
manpower control program were as follows:— 

National Selective Service came into being 
in March, 1942, when the entry of men into a 
list of occupations and industries desginated 
as non-essential was restricted. 

In June, 1942, the requirement was intro- 
duced that all changes in employment had to 
channel through the offices of the Employment 
Service. In September the permit system was 
introduced when an order was passed requiring 
seven days’ notice of an employee before he 
quit’ and of an employer before he discharged 
a worker. 

In the following January authorization was 
given for the compulsory transfer of workers 
into essential employment; and this was 
effected by a series of transfer orders made 
between May and November, 1943. 

In September, 1943, the employment “freeze” 
order was adopted, whereby workers were for- 
bidden to leave essential jobs without per- 
mission from a local office. 

A number of additional orders, passed at 
various times, supplemented the main features 
of the program, and dealt specifically with 
conditions in such industries as agriculture, 
coal mining, stevedoring, lumbering, and meat 
packing. 

Relaxation of controls began immediately 
after the end of the war in Europe, when the 
compulsory transfer of workers was discon- 
tinued, and almost all restrictions on the 
employment of women were removed. 

In August, following V-J Day, the “freeze” 
order and certain other controls were removed. 

The abandonment of the permit system on 
December 31 leaves workers free to seek 
employment where and as they please. How- 
ever, persons who are unemployed for seven 
days are still required to register at an Em- 
ployment Office; and since the Offices will 
maintain a list of vacancies notified by em- 
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ployers it is expected that workers will find 
the Employment Service of great benefit in 
obtaining suitable jobs. 


Regulations Amended 


To effectuate the recent relaxations in man- 
power controls, an Order in Council of Decem- 
ber 21 (P.C. 7430) amends the National Selec- 
tive Service Civilian Regulations (P.C. 2796, 
April 24, 1945), as follows:— 


1. Section Two Hundred and Two 
revoked. 

2. Sections Two Hundred and Four, and Two 
Hundred and Five are revoked and the follow- 
ing substituted therefor:— 

204. Where an employer takes an employee 
into employment he shall, 

(a) record the prescribed particulars of the 

employment on a Notification of Hiring 
in prescribed form, 


(A) is 


(b) within seventy-two hours of taking the 
employee into his employment mail or 
deliver a copy of the Notification of 
Hiring to the local office, and 

(c) retain a copy of the Notification of 
Hiring on file. 


205. No employer shall retain an employee 
in his employment during any day after the 
expiration of the period specified in para- 
graph (b) of section two hundred and four 
of these regulations unless he has complied 
with that paragraph. 


3. Sections Two Hundred and Five (A), Two 
Hundred and Six, Two Hundred and Seven, 
Two Hundred and Seven (A), Two Hundred 
and Hight, Two Hundred and Nine, Two Hun- 
dred and Ten, Two Hundred and Ten (A), Two 
Hundred and Ten (B), Two Hundred and 
Ten (C), Two Hundred and Ten (D), Two 
Hundred and Ten (E), Two Hundred and 
Eleven, Two Hundred and Eleven (A) are 
revoked. 


Repatriation of Japanese from Canada 


N November 21, 1945, Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, the Minister of 
Labour, in referring in the House of Commons 
to the large number of requests which had 
been received from persons of the Japanese 
race for repatriation to Japan, stated that the 
Government intended to arrange for the 
movement from Canada to Japan of those 
Japanese Nationals who had applied for 
repatriation; of naturalized Canadians of 
Japanese origin who had similarily applied 
and who had not revoked their applications 
prior to the date of the Japanese surrender, 
midnight, September 1, 1945; and of Canadian- 
born Japanese who wished to go to Japan 
and did not renounce such intention before 
an Order for Deportation was signed. 

On December 17 the Prime Minister tabled 
in the House of Commons three Orders in 
Council dated December 15, 1945; P.C. (359, 
7356 and 7357, dealing with the above. 

P.C. 7355 gives authority to the Minister of 
Labour to carry out the policy announced by 
the Minister of Labour as above and includes 
provision to enable persons deported from 
Canada under the Order to take their funds 
and personal property with them, and for the 
issuance of repatriation grants to provide 
such persons with minimum amounts of $200 
per adult and $50 per child on leaving Canada. 

P.C.. 7356 provides for the removal of British 
and Canadian status from any naturalized 
persons who leave Canada for residence in 
Japan under P.C. 7355. It does not apply to 
persons born in Canada. 

PC’. 7357 authorizes the establishment 
of a Loyalty Commission of three persons 
to investigate cases of Japanese Nationals 
and naturalized Japanese Canadians whose 
behaviour has cast doubt upon their loyalty 
and whose names are referred to the Commis- 


sion by the Minister of Labour. The Com- 
mission will have authority after examination 
to recommend deportation. 

According to a survey begun by the R.C.M. 
Police in the spring of 1945 at the request of 
the Government, the number of persons of 
Japanese race who made written requests 
for repatriation to Japan now totals:— 





Japanese Nationals ......... 2,946 
Naturalized Canadians ...... 1,466 
Canadian-bornin. seis isa cent. os 2,491 

6,903 


Dependent children under 16 years of age of 
the above persons, who are included in the 
requests of their parents, number 3,477. 

The great majority of those persons request- 
ing repatriation are living in British Columbia, 
and the number elsewhere in Canada is very 
small. 

Arrangements for repatriation of those 
persons going to Japan are being worked out 
with the United States authorities and involve 
shipment on US. ships from the Pacific Coast. 
The Minister of Labour was in Vancouver 
in. the latter part of December to discuss 
repatriation arrangements with local officers 
of the Department. 

Harly in the New Year, representations 
were made to the Minister of Justice on 
behalf of several organizations with the argu- 
ment that the above three Orders in Council 
were wltra vires, and requesting a reference 
to the Supreme Court of Canada to. test 
the validity of the Orders. By Order in 
Council P.C. 45 of January 8, 1946, the ques- 
tion was referred by the Governor in Council 
to the Supreme Court for hearing and deci- 
sion. It was understood: that this hearing would 
take place before the end of January. 


Juvenile Employment 


Youth Employment Policies Recommended by Canadian Youth 
Commission 


OUTH and Jobs in Canada’* is the first 

of a series of reports to be issued by 
the Canadian Youth ‘Commission. Other 
reports will deal with education, religion, 
recreation, citizenship, health and family hfe. 
Established in April, 1943, under the chair- 
manship of President Sidney E. Smith of the 
University of Toronto, to study the problems 
of young Canadians from 15 to 24 years of 
age, the Commission includes some fifty edu- 
cationists and representatives of industry, 
labour and agriculture and of medicine, law 
and the church. Directing the work was Mr. 
R. E. G. Davis, who has recently been 
appointed Director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

The Commission’s purpose in the study of 
young persons in relation to employment was, 
after gleaning the facts, to place its conclu- 
sions and recommendations before the public 
and to promote their acceptance by govern- 
ments and private agencies working in this 
field. 

Rendered more acute by the depression of 
the thirties, by the wartime increase in the 
employment of children without adequate 
schooling or training, by the long hours worked 
by juveniles in industry and by the relaxation 
in home and school discipline during the war 
years, the problems of juvenile employment 
and their implications for the future are of 
almost paramount importance in Canada 
to-day, according to the findings of the report. 
Tt is to the solution of these problems that 
the Canadian Youth Commission offers sug- 
gestions. 

As a starting point the Commission sought 
to discover what young people themselves are 
thinking concerning their employment oppor- 
tunities. Accordingly, organizations and indi- 
viduals of all social, religious and economic 
groups were consulted. Part I of the Report 


sets out a summary of the replies received 


and includes some representative statements. 
Part IL describes certain measures which 
in the opinion of the Commission would help 





* Ryerson Press, Toronto, $1.25. 
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to establish full employment in the country, 
and in consequence suitable jobs for all the 
young people able and willing to work. 

Part III, entitled “Supplementary Measures 
to Deal with the Special Problems of Youth”, 
shows that the demand for young workers is 
slackening :— 

it is becoming increasingly uneconomical for 

employers in some industries, under conditions 

of modern production, to employ workers of 

18 years or less, except for blind-alley jobs 

or at times when there is a labor shortage. 
Entry to the professions is barred to many, 
the cost of training is high and the numbers 
are deliberately restricted. So, too, with the 
skilled trades, where, in addition, the “seniority 
rights” of older workers operate against new 
entrants. 

Part IV deals with the need and machinery 
of public employment services in assisting 
young people into the right jobs. 

Part V discusses the problems of some 
special groups: of young women, including 
household workers, the inequality of their 
opportunities, pay and other benefits as com- 
pared with men, and of young people in rural 
districts. 

Part VI is a summary of the Commission’s 
conclusions and recommendations. 

To assist young people in relation to employ- 
ment, the Commission advances two comple- 
mentary proposals: first, the adoption of mea- 
sures designed to delay the entry of young 
persons into the labour market and, second, 
measures to provide suitable jobs for those 
over 16 or 18 years of age. 


School Attendance 


Included in the first proposal are laws to 
require longer school attendance and to fix 
a higher minimum age for employment. As 
regards school leaving, the Commission recom- 
mends raising the minimum school-leaving age 
in all provinces to the end of the term during 
which the child becomes 16. Children over 15 
might be given employment or home permits 
for a limited period. Part-time attendance at 
schoo! should be required during working 
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hours for employed young people between 
16 and 18 who should receive wages from the 
employer for the time spent at school. Educa- 
tion authorities should be required to provide 
suitable courses for such young people, the 
policy to be applied first in the larger centres 
and, as teachers and equipment become avail- 
able, to be extended to the smaller com- 
munities. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


To prevent child labour and to supplement 


the school attendance laws, the Commission ~ 


advocates the enactment of uniform legislation 
in all provinces along the lines of the Con- 
ventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. The Commission considers, how- 
ever, that the Canadian provinces should 
establish 16 as the minimum for employment 
in industry and, with some exceptions, in non- 
industrial occupations, instead of 15 as stipu- 
lated by the Conventions. 


An International Labour Convention of 
1937 prohibits all employment under 15 in 
“industrial undertakings”; another Conven- 
tion of the same year forbids children under 
15, or children over 15 if required by law to 
attend school, to be employed in “non- 
industrial undertakings” but children over 13 
and under 15 may be permitted to do “light 
work”, which is not harmful to their health or 
development or-to their school progress, for 
not more than two hours a day, but not on 
Sundays, public holidays or during the night 
(the period between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m.). Work 
and school may not occupy more than seven 
hours on any day. The 1937 Conventions are 
revisions of earlier Conventions in which the 
minimum age was 14 years. “Industrial under- 
taking” includes mines, quarries, factories 
including shipyards and electrical works, con- 
struction of all kinds and transport by road, 
rail and inland waterway. “Non-industrial 
undertaking” includes all those not covered 
by the Conventions applying to industry, agri- 
culture or employment on ocean-going vessels. 


Dangerous Trades 


Both of these International Labour Con- 
ventions ‘require the fixing of a higher age 
than 15 for occupations which are considered 
dangerous to life, health or morals. The Youth 
Commission recommends 18 years as the mini- 
mum for such dangerous occupations and 
17 years for selling newspapers and other 
articles on the streets or in public places, and 
for work in theatres, bowling-alleys, billiard- 
rooms and other public places of amusement, 
as well as in hotels and restaurants. . 
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Child Labour on Farms 


A 1921 Convention prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 14 in agriculture except 
outside the hours fixed for school attendance 
in work which does not prejudice satisfactory 
progress in school. The Commission recom- 
mends the adoption of this Convention with 
15 as the minimum age. For purposes of 
practical vocational instruction, the periods 
of school attendance may, under this Conven- 
tion, be so arranged as to permit employment 
on light agricultural work, and, in particular, 
light work connected with the harvest, pro- 
vided that such employment does not reduce 
the annual school attendance to less than 
eight months. 


Employment of School Children 


With regard to the employment of school 
children, which is unregulated in Canada, the 
Commission proposes that no child under 14 
be permitted to be employed before the close 
of school on any school day, that a maximum 
of two hours be imposed on work after the 
close of school on any school day and a maxi- 
mum of four hours a day on Saturdays and 
during school holidays. It is suggested that 
employment after school of pupils under 17 
be made conditional on satisfactory reports 
of the medical health officer and_ school 
principal. These recommendations are based: 
on the law in Britain concerning the employ- 
ment of school children. 


Employment Conditions 


Further recommendations of the Commis- 
sion concerning employment include: prohi- 
bition of employment of persons under 18 for 
more than eight hours in a day and 36 hours 
in a week and, for the same age-group, 24 
holidays (excluding public holidays) with pay 
annually, of which 12 days should be con- 
secutive; free medical examination of all young 
persons before they begin work and periodically 
thereafter; assistance to disabled young per- 
sons to enable them to qualify for useful work; 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and minimum wage rates for 
farm workers; and workmen’s compensation 
in case of accident to persons illegally em- 
ployed, the individual employer in such cases 
to be hable for double the normal amount of 
compensation. 

Along with higher minimum ages for school- 
leaving and for employment, the Commission 
advocates that more attention be given to 
apprenticeship in those industries to which it 
is a suitable means of entry and to training 
learners in other industries. For young people 
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out of school and out of a job, youth work- 
programs should be considered which will com- 
bine training and job-experience. 


Youth Work-Programs 


This last recommendation is based on the 
belief that the public works projects which 
will be an essential part of a full employment 
policy will not provide adequately for the 
special needs of unemployed young persons 
16 to 21 years of age. The Commission de- 
votes considerable space to this problem and 
advocates that work-programs for young 
people be set up on a voluntary basis to pro- 
vide work of a varied kind for which standard 
wages would be paid and which would com- 
bine physical, vocational and citizenship train- 
ing. The Dominion Government should bear 
the responsibility for planning, administering 
and financing such schemes but the educa- 
tional courses and health services should be 
‘looked after by the provinces. 


Apprenticeship 


As regards apprenticeship, the Commission 
considers that it should be brought into con- 
formity with existing conditions in modern 
industry. Special apprenticeship training 
centres should be established under appropri- 
ate provincial departments. Wages, progress- 
ively increased during the period of training, 
should be in line with the value of the work 
done. It is suggested that apprentices should 
be indentured to the industry rather than to 
the individual employer. Persons whose terms 
of apprenticeship have been interrupted by 
the war should be entitled to resume their 
training with credits for skills and experience 
acquired in the Armed Services. 


Training and Placing Machinery 


For the transition from war to peace and 
for peace-time conditions, the Commission re- 
commends the fuller utilization of certain 
methods and machinery already developed in 
some measure: (1) the co-operative training 
schemes of the Dominion and the Provinces, 
first set up during the depression to aid un- 
employed young people, then converted, in 
large part, to training for war industries and 
now being adapted to re-establishing ex-ser- 
vicemen and women in employment; and (2) 
the Dominion Employment Service. 


The Employment Service 


Thé Dominion Employment Service, in the 
opinion of the Commission, should be brought 
to a higher level of efficiency and, in partic- 
ular, should be adapted to meet the needs of 
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three classes of workers: ex-servicemen and 
women, civilians released from war industry, 
and young workers who seek jobs for the first 
time each year. Fee-charging private employ- 
ment agencies should be prohibited by law in 
all provinces. The Commission stresses the 
considerable dislocation of the demobilization 
period when approximately two million per- 
sons, over half of them civilians, will seek new 
occupations. Close to 50 per cent will be in 
the 15-24 age-group. Each year something 
less than 200,000 young people reach working 
age though not all of them enter the labour 
market. It is clear that occupational adjust- 
ment services, co-ordinated under one head to 
avoid duplication and waste effort, will be 
urgently needed. 

The placing of young workers in jobs should 
be entrusted in all employment offices to 
special juvenile departments which are manned 
by well-trained persons, chosen for their fit- 
ness for dealing with young people and for 
appraising their talents and interests. These 
officers should work in co-operation with ad- 
visory committees of carefully selected citi- 
zens, including educationists, employers, trade 
unionists, physicians, lawyers, social workers, 
clergymen, parents as such, and others. The 
Commission recommends that the Employ- 
ment Service should establish such juvenile 
employment committees in the larger centres, 
beginning with one or two as an experiment. 
Each committee member 

should be willing to give some time to this 

work, attending meetings, interviewing juve- 

niles (sometimes employers), and follow-up 
work (a second placing may be more import- 
ant than a first) .* 

Further, the Dominion Employment Service 
should devise a uniform method of classifying 
and describing the numerous jobs now existing 
in Canadian industry. On this basis should be 
prepared reliable monographs on promising 
occupations for young people. The Employ- 
ment Service should make available, too, up- 
to-date information regarding employment 
openings and the number of young persons 
seeking jobs. Consideration might be given 
to some plan along the lines of the Juvenile 
Transfer Scheme in Great Britain during the 
thirties by which young people were moved 
under supervision and at Government expense 
to districts where work could be obtained. 


Training of Workers 


As to the training of workers, the Com- 
mission considers that the Dominion-Prov- 
incial Youth Training Program should be 





*In this connection, see summary of Report of Com- 
mittee to Inquire into Juvenile Employment Service: 
London, 1945, p. 13 of this issue. 
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maintained and expanded. Since applicants 
for such training should be permitted to settle 
in another province, agreements should be 
made by which the I ederal Government 
should pay the greater portion of the cost. 
The Commision commends the provision made 
for retraining members of the Armed Forces, 
and with regard to the training of new work- 
ers and the retraining of those who must seek 
new occupations, offers the following sug- 
gestions: 

(1) Formation of community councils which, 
in addition to planning and co-ordinating 
adjustment services generally, might mob- 
ilize all facilities useful for training pur- 
poses, e.g. schools, universities, libraries, 
trade unions, technical institutes, ete. 

(2) Provision of courses, designed to pre- 
pare workers for permanent employment 
and in line with job opportunities likely 
to exist, of sufficient length and quality 
to provide more complete’ skilled training 
than was possible under pressure of war. 
Living allowances should be paid _ to 
trainees not eligible for unemployment 
insurance benefits. Vocational guidance 
should be included. 


(3) Consideration of the need for training 
of prospective fiaarmers. 


Through residential training centres farm 
youths might fit themselves for urban oc- 
cupation. Unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
could be up-graded by suitable training. The 
training of supervisors in plant schools which 
was carried on in wartime might be continued, 
and the operation of trade schools for specific 
industries is desirable. 

As regards young women, the Commission 
believes that all guiding, training and placing 
services should be available for them as well 
as for men. It is suggested that a Women’s 
.Bureau be set up in the Department of Labour 
to promote the training and employment of 
young women. Particular attention should be 
given to household workers, since between 20 
and 25 per cent of all female wage-earners are 
in this class. 

The average Canadian youth becomes self- 
supporting only after about two years. If he 
is under 18, he aften finds that employers 
prefer older and more experienced workers. 
Even if over 18, he may find certain occupa- 
tions closed to him. The Commission, there- 
fore, recommends :— 


(1) Part-time or holiday employment to gain 
work experience for young persons over 
15 who are still at school; 


(2) Insistence by Government that admission 
to the professions and skilled trades be 
solely on the basis of ability; 


(3) More adequate credit facilities for would- 
be farmers. 
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Education 


The Commission emphasizes the need and 
the desire of young Canadians for longer 
schooling, for greater equality of educational 
opportunities and for a wider choice of courses 
to suit all kinds of abilities. In addition to 
full-time attendance at school up to 16 years 
of age and part-time attendance during work- 
ing hours up to 18 years, the Commission 
recommends changes in the curricula, extension 
of facilities for vocational guidance, and more 
government scholarships, student work aid and 
maintenance grants to enable young persons 
with little means to continue at school. Tui- 
tion fees should be eliminated in secondary 
schools and lowered in universities. It is felt 
that no young person of ability should be 
prevented by lack of funds from getting 
further education of the kind best suited to 
him. 

More variety in school courses, both 
academic and technical, is suggested and a 
greater development in secondary schools of 
vocational education and vocational guidance 
but not to the exclusion of “the life needs of 
the pupil”. To the cost of this development 
the Commission _considers the Diominion 
Government should contribute generously. 
“Such grants, while not invading the right of 
each province to determine its own type of 
education, should be conditional on definite 
standards being maintained.” Special atten- 
tion should be given to meeting the need in 
rural schools for courses related to the interests 
and environment of the pupils without neglect- 
ing the broader aspects of an education for 
living. The Commission commends the 
increasing tendency of academic schools to 
broaden their scope to include vocational 
education and guidance and of technical 
schools to “enrich their curricula by courses 
related to other needs of life”. Evening 
classes should provide educational opportunity 
comparable to that available to full-time day 
students. In technical education, there is need 
for expansion. and for common _ provincial 
standards. Advanced technical institutes should 
provide courses of one or two years’ duration 
for secondary school graduates requiring 
greater technical skill. Something similar to 
the “Community Institutes” proposed for the 
United States or the “Young People’s Col- 
leges” for Great Britain might be established 
to carry on a program of full or part-time 
schooling for those who do not desire or 
require a college education. 

The Commission’s Report concludes thus: 


The present attitudes of Canadian young 
people have been conditioned by the hard 
school in which they have been trained. One 
cannot live through a world depression and 
a world war in quick succession without 
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generating a few doubts about the way society 
OPECLALES: 1 *. 

Fortunately, this is only part of the story. 
Young people have not lost hope that things 
can be worked out. Their mood as they 
regard the future of their country is one of 
sober optimism. They do not expect Utopia 
and are themselves ready to face difficulties. 
What they want essentially is the chance as 
workers and citizens to play their part along 
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with adults in finding the solutions to 
Canada’s post-war problems. There surely can 
be no question of our response to such a 
demand. To take youth into partnership is 
not only the fair thing. It will also help to 
ensure that, as a nation, we go forward to 
the tasks of peace with a measure of the 
courage and spirit of adventure which many 
of these young people have displayed in the 
war. 


The Juvenile Employment Service in Great Britain 


MPORTANT recommendations towards a 
more efficient and comprehensive service 
are contained in the report of the Committee 
on the Juvenile Employment Service issued 
on November 21, 1945. The Committee, rep- 
resenting the Ministries of Labour and Edu- 
cation, Education Authorities of England, 
Scotland and Wales, local government bodies, 
the British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress, was appointed in 
January, 1945, to “consider the measures ne- 
cessary to establish a comprehensive Juvenile 
Employment Service ... and to make sug- 
gestions for a practicable scheme”. 
According to the Committee, 
the Juvenile Employment Service must see 
the growing adolescent through every aspect 
of his work environment; it must be in a 
position to exercise effective supervision over 
him at work; it- must re-advise and re-place 
him if necessary; it must take an active in- 
terest in the arrangements made within in- 
dustry for his training and progress; it must 
have really adequate knowledge about  oc- 
cupations and their requirements; and it 
must know, not merely on paper but in fact, 
what goes on in industrial establishments and 
other places of employment. It requires, in 
short, the full resources of an industrial 
authority with its factory and wages in- 
spectorate, its welfare, labour supply and 
specialist training services, and its industrial 
relations experience. No purely educational 
service, however good, can have this range otf 
. contacts, give this range of protection and 
provide an employment service of comparable 
efficiency. 


The Juvenile Employment Service consists 
of two parts: the placing offices and advisory 
committees attached to them. The focus of 
the Service locally is an office under a Juvenile 
Employment Officer which may be in the 
Employment Exchange when it is operated by 
the Ministry of Labour, or in an office oper- 
ated by the local Education Authority, in 
which case it is called a Juvenile Employment 
Bureau. This dual system arose from the 
authority under the Labour Exchanges Act, 
1909, to set up Juvenile Departments in the 
Labour Exchanges, and the 1910 Choice of 
Employment Act empowering local Education 
Authorities to set up bureaux to help boys 
and girls in choosing employment. 


Proper premises for the work of the Service 
are of great importance. In the opinion of 
the Committee, juveniles should not be dealt 
with in the Adult Departments of the Labour 
Exchanges except in some small offices where 
mo other arrangement is feasible. The offices 
should be accommodated in County Colleges 
(to be established in the future under the 
Education Act, 1944) in appropriate cases. 
Interviews should be given in a_ separate 
room, and other business conducted in a 
larger office should be done at separate tables 
spaced to give some privacy. High, broad 
and solid counters between officers and juve- 
niles are “psychological barriers”, and the 
Ministry’s policy of abolishing them is com- 
mended. 

Advisory Committees 


For many years, beginning in 1910, special 
committees for juvenile employment to help 
place young persons in suitable employment 
and to exercise some supervision over them 
in their early years of employment have been 
attached to the local employment offices in 
Britain (L.G. 1944, p. 716). Two kinds of 
committees have developed: “juvenile ad- 
visory committees” appointed by the Minister 
of Labour and “juvenile employment com- 
mittees” appointed by the local Education 
Authorities. Their functions and constitution 
are similar, however, and since 1927 both sys- 
tems have been under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Labour which finances their work. 
Committee members give their services free. 
The committees advise boys and girls and 
their parents about the choice of suitable em- 
ployment, help to obtain the employment, try 
to supply employers with young workers, and 
keep in touch with the young people in their 
first years of employment. 

A “juvenile advisory committee” works 
through the juvenile department of the Em- 
ployment Exchange to which the committee 
is attached, and the Juvenile Employment 
Officer acts as secretary to it. A “juvenile 
employment committee” is responsible to the 
local education committee, which appoints it, 
for the Juvenile Employment Bureau estab- 
lished by the Education Authority. 
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The Committee, while not insisting that this 
dual system be removed, recommends changes 
in the administration to have both types of 
committees controlled through the regional 
offices of the Ministry of Labour. A Central 
Juvenile Employment Executive in charge of 
the Service, with control over policy and with 
authority to issue instructions and memoranda 
to all parts of the Service so as to ensure a 
common minimum standard of efficiency is 
also proposed by the Committee. This Execu- 
tive would be staffed by officers of the Minis- 
tries of Labour and Education and the Scot- 
tish Education Department, and the Minister 
of Labour would be responsible to Parliament 
for it. The Minister would have the power 
to terminate the exercise of employment 
powers of a local Education Authority on the 
grounds of inefficiency. To replace the Na- 
tional Advisory Councils for England and 
Wales, and for Scotland, the Committee rec- 
ommends that a National Advisory Council 
for Great Britain be set up to assist the 
Executive. It should include representatives 
Municipal and Education Authorities, teach- 
ers, employers and workpeople, with separate 
committees for Scotland and Wales. Appoint- 
ments would be for a term of 3 years, and 
the Committee favours the introduction of 
new personnel at that time. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Committee urges that “vocational 
guidance should be given before leaving school 
and that every school (including private 
schools) should be required by statute to regis- 
ter with the Service, in such manner as may be 
prescribed, every school-leaver and every per- 
son attaining the age of 17 if still at school, 
and that the Service should be empowered to 
require the attendance for interview of any 
person so registered within a period of one 
year from the date of registration”. 

A talk by a Juvenile Employment Officer 
on the different kinds of career which all 
juveniles would attend during their last school 
year, preferably with their parents present, 
would be the first step. In addition to films, 
industrial exhibitions and visits to industrial 
and commercial establishments, the Commit- 
tee recommends that the Ministry of Labour 
in association with the Education Depart- 
ments should prepare and distribute pamph- 
lets about careers to give boys and girls and 
their parents adequate preliminary information. 

An. interview with the pupil by the Juvenile 
Employment Officer with the teacher and 
parent present is the second and more im- 
portant stage. The interview should be in- 
timate, of sufficient length, and should be on 
the school premises where these are adequate. 
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Information 


To give vocational guidance, the Juvenile 
Employment Officer requires information both 
about the juvenile and industry, commerce 
and the professions. School reports of wider 
scope are needed to cover all aspects of a 
juvenile’s life including his health, aptitudes 
and hobbies. The knowledge of industry, etc. 
should be based on general information about 
work and conditions in different industries 
and in particular firms, employment trends, 
and an intensive study of job analysis. In- 
dustry should aid in this field by setting up 
national joint councils to deal specifically with 
the training and recruitment of juveniles. 


Placing 


Placing the juvenile in employment is the 
next step after giving vocational guidance. 
The Committee views with disfavour the com- 
pulsory system of registration’ by young per- 
sons and their compulsory direction into in- 
dustry despite itsagreement that the voluntary 
method is not likely fully to achieve the de- 
sired purposes of the right job for given 
qualifications and interests, etc., diversion from 
harmful and “blind-alley” occupations, and 
efficient distribution of the limited supply of 
juveniles. The only element of compulsion 
suggested is the proposal that all schools be 
required by statute to register every school- 
leaver or pupil who is 17 with the Service and 
that the pupil have an interview with the 
Juvenile Employment Officer within one year 
from the date of registration. 

Prohibition of harmful employment under 
the Factories Act, as has been done, is one 
way of strengthening the voluntary system, 
and the Committee recommends that jobs 
which may entail hazards of one kind or 
another should be regularly reviewed with 
the object of prohibiting them to juveniles 
under the Factories Act and other enact- 


ments. Vocational guidance, it is hoped, will- 


aid greatly in helping youngsters to stay out 
of “blind-alley” occupations by giving guid- 
ance and encouraging the use of the Employ- 
ment Service. The Committee commends the 
growing practice in industry of having 
specially qualified officers in charge of 
recruiting juveniles and urges that they 
co-operate with the Service. The Committee 
opposes the hiring of juveniles by a firm 
because they happen to be the children of 
employees, and the use of other private con- 
tacts by employers. 

A scheme of.“training grants” to enable 
suitable young persons to train for a skilled 
occupation away from home where no suit- 
able facilities are available in their district 
is another important recommendation. 


OE 
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Supervision 


Placing in a second or third job should be 
“an occasion for undertaking vocational guid- 
ance afresh”, and the separation from the 
' previous job should be _ studied carefully. 
Supervision of the young worker, apart from 
this, is of the greatest importance according 
to the Committee. In this connection, 


the Juvenile Employment Officer has a 
special function to perform. It is his duty 
to pass the juvenile on to the adult service 
in due time and he must be satisfied that 
he has done all he can to help him to 
progress towards a stable career. If he finds 
that the juvenile is in mon-progressive or 
demoralizing work he will be clearly justified 
in trying to get him into a more satisfactory 
occupation. This means that he should be in 


as close touch as possible with the young . 


workers in his locality. 


Juveniles should be encouraged to call at the 
Employment Office, whether their purpose is 
a change of job, a desire for advice, or merely 
to report how they are faring. The use of 
“open evenings”, the setting aside of certain 
evenings for juveniles to come to the Employ- 
ment Office for discussion of problems, is 
highly praised, and it is recommended that 
not only personal invitations by letter be 
used but other publicity as well, and that 
the goodwill of employers, parents, teachers, 
and trade union leaders be sought and 
utilized for this purpose. The Committee 
suggests in this respect that only those mem- 
bers of Employment Committees who have 
the requisite experience and knowledge serve 
at these “open evenings”. 
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Staff Training 


Of great importance is the competence of 
the staff of the Employment Service for 
dealing with juveniles. The Committee’s 
recommendations on the subject of staff 
include a specially selected inspectorate at 
headquarters whose primary functions would 
be to provide information for the Central 
Juvenile Employment Executive and to assist 
in raising the standard of the Service 
generally; officers from regional offices of the 
Ministry of Labour with particular knowledge 
of juvenile work would be associated with 
them when they inspect “the choice of 
employment work” carried on in the office. 
Senior officials in the Juvenile Employment 
Service, according to the Committee, should 
have, in addition to the educational qualifica- 
tions, 

knowledge of industrial requirement of jobs 
and of industry generally; interest, experience 
and knowledge of social service and training 
in public speaking particularly to young 
people; knowledge and experience of all other 
matters involved in an adequate vocational 
guidance service. 

The training of staff should include live 
training at selected offices under personal 
supervision, lectures on administration, and 
intensive courses in interviewing, vocational 
guidance, vacancy work, public speaking, 
committee work, industrial organization and 
processes. Visits to industrial establishments, 
training centres, technical and other colleges 
and youth clubs should also be included, and 
the use of group meetings for discussion is 
suggested. 


Juveniles in the Brick and Tile and Paper-Products Industries 
American Standards 


HE safest jobs and the most hazardous 

jobs for 16 and 17-year old workers in 

the brick and tile and the converted paper- 

products industries are indicated in two 

leaflets issued by the Children’s Bure&iu of the 
United States Department of Labour. 

The Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, pro- 
hibits the employment of boys and girls under 
16 in inter-state commerce and in industries 
producing goods for shipment across State 
boundaries, and gives to the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau power to declare any occu- 
pation hazardous, in which case the minimum 
age for employment is 18 years. Standards 
drawn up by the Bureau supplement the 
hazardous-occupation orders and are intended 
to guide employers in placing 16 and 17-year 
olds. Twelve earlier leaflets in this Advisory 


Standards Series were summarized in the 
Lapour GazeTre, 1944, p.22 and 1945, p.727. 

The brick and: tile industry has more than 
twice as high an industrial-injury frequency 
rate as the average for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. It is recommended that in this 
industry young workers should be excluded 
from small plants where employees must work 
on many or all processes, and that none under 
18 should be permitted to work in any capacity 
in plants manufacturing silica products. In 
general, heavy lifting or strenuous physical 
exertion and the operation of motor or power- 
driven machines should be forbidden. ‘Con- 
sidered too hazardous for those under 18 are 
the following: all operations involved in 
winning; most machine-house or annex opera- 
tions such as work in connection with hoisting 
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and dumping; operating of crushers, granu- 
lators, molding machines, cutting machines, 
presses and the like; work in clay bins and in 
the drier; building or tending fires; operating 
or assisting with motor-driven transfers or 
tugs; lifting heavy materials; mechanical 
setting operations; building temporary kilns; 
all operations in connection with burning; 
all work in drawing, stacking and loading where 
setters, hoists, and other mechanical equip- 
ment are used; all work in plant maintenance 
and power-plant operations; use of abrasive 
wheels in finishing operations; operation of 
elevators, cranes, hoists and other power- 
driven equipment. 

Comparatively safe work is that of hackers 
on green belt; hand-molding and hand-finish- 
ing tile operations; trucking to drying floor; 
pushing cars by hand to, but not into, driers 
and to kilns; certain finishing operations; 
tossing and hand-setting in permanent and 
temporary kilns; hand work in drawing, stack- 
ing and loading; packing products in cartons; 
general clean-up; nailing racks and repairing 
kiln floors. 

As regards the converted paper-products 
industries, including about 40 separate indus- 
tries with some similarity, the recommenda- 
tions as to suitable and unsuitable jobs apply, 
in part at least, to all of them. In these indus- 
tries, young persons of 16 and 17 years should 
not: operate power-driven elevators, cranes, 
hoists or other equipment for handling raw 
materials or finished products; handle heavy 
rolls or packages of paper; work as millwrights 
or maintenance men or in the power plant; 
work in monotype casting when’ there is 


exposure to lead fumes; set up, clean, or oil 
machines in motion; work in the stainer and 
clay-making departments or at colour-spray- 
ing with inks mixed with ~ inflammable 
materials; make glue or tend the conveyor 
back or Brackett cutting knife in the second- 
way cutting operation. 

In adidition, the leaflet specifies a large num- 
ber of power-driven machints, the operation, 
feeding or tending of which is considered un- 
safe for young workers. 

‘Comparatively safe is the operation of 
machines such as are used for box-stripping, 
bundling, making envelopes, folding and glu- 
ing, hole punching, jogging, merchandise- 
marking, patching, sewing, stripping, taping, 
wiring and tag-stringing; and the operation 


of partition slotters, automatically fed; re- 


winders; printing presses automatically fed, 
cylinder or platen. Young persons may safely 
take away from the following: corrugators 
and single or dlouble-facer machines; die- 
cutting and creasing presses, cylinder; parch- 
mientizing, waxing and coating machines; 
printing presses, cylinder; quadruple stayers; 
sheeters; wrapping machines, automatic; roll 
slitters, slotters, scorers and creasers. 


Considered generally suitable for young 
workers is work in connection with packing, 
boxing, shipping and hand trucking of finished 
products; work in connection with the silk- 
screen process; work as compositors and lock- 
up helpers in box printing and as helpers in 
ink and plate department; die-mounting; 
general labour and clean-up work and other 
miscellaneous occupations. 


Social Security 


Administration of Family Allowances in Canada 


HE Canadian Family Allowances Act 
came into operation in July, 1945. 
Under its provisions allowances of from five 
to eight dollars per child are paid monthly 
to the mothers of children under sixteen 
years of age. 


By November, cheques were being issued 
to 1,363,802 families, and 3,222,946 children 
were benefiting by the allowances. An 
average of $14.16 was being paid monthly 
per family, and $6.12 per child. 

The total amount paid out in family 
allowances from July until the end of 
December was approximately $113,742,000. 

The total estimated cost of family allow- 
ances is placed at $250,000,000 annually 
although a considerable portion of this sum 
is recoverable through refunds under existing 
income tax regulations. 


Relation of Allowances to Income Tax 


As the allowances are tax free, they do not 
put recipients in a higher income bracket. 
However, as Parliament has approved the 
principle that individuals cannot receive both 
full family allowance payments and _ full 
income tax deductions for children, the extent 
to which income taxpayers benefit is graded 
according to income 


The Income Tax Division ie worked 
out two schedules to deal with family allow- 
ances and income tax credits. The first 
schedule concerns families up to and in- 
cluding three children, the second concerns 
families with four or more children. Under 
this scheme the full amount of the family 
allowance received is retained by heads of 
families with three children or less as long 
as income does not exceed $1,300. Heads of 
families with four or more children can retain 
the full family allowance if income does not 
exceed $1,400. 

Between these lower income levels and 
upper levels of $3,200 and’ $3,600 respectively, 
graduated percentage deductions are made. 
In the first group persons cease to benefit 
when income passes the $3,200 mark and in 
the second group they cease to benefit when 
income passes the $3,600 mark. 
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Administration of Act 


The Family Allowances Act is administered 
by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


In order to facilitate admunistration, the 
Department set up regional family allowances 
offices in each provincial capital. To these 
were attached branch offices of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury so that cheques could 
be handled on a regional basis. The total 
number of employees in the nine regional 
family allowances offices is slightly over 500 
and treasury office staffs number approxi- 
mately 560. Administrative costs plus 
treasury costs amount to between one and 
two per cent of the total estimated cost 
of family allowances. 


In putting the Family Allowances Act into 
operation, one of the first steps, taken in 
co-operation with the Vital Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
to work out a plan whereby, generally, 
provincial records of vital statistics became 
available for federal use in checking and 
controlling departmental records. Had such 
an arrangement not been possible, in all 
probability each parent would have been 
required to supply birth certificates for each 
member of the family registered for an 
allowance. A sudden demand for over two 
million birth certificates could not have been 
handled by the provinces without staffs 
doubled or tripled in size. Accordingly, an 
arrangement was- made whereby the registra- 
tion form was checked against birth indices 
compiled from provincial records after it had 
been received by the regional family allow- 
ance officer. For children not born in 
Canada, reliance was placed on the records 
of the Immigration Branch of the Depart- 


ment of Mines and Resources and other 
sources of information. 

The mechanics of obtaining provincial 
records began with microfilming all birth 


registrations since 1925. The federal govern- 
ment assumed the entire cost of the micro- 
filming process-film, cameras and technicians 
to do the job. It further agreed to pay 
10 cents per name for each microfilm of new 
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STATISTICS OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN CANADA, JULY-NOVEMBER, 1945 
—e—e—=—=_00000O0OOosSsSso=o»oaesoeoaoaoqoqalqlqeoOQnOnQn0sS=<~S<_$S eee 


Province July August September October November 


——— eee eee Oe | ee 





TOTAL DISBURSEMENT 


Prince Edwardtisland’; ))... %.: £62... Ae $ 177,058 $ 179,762 $ 180,247 $ 180,724 $ 180,308 
INOM ENS COLIBU Ree orc tices hic do. een ere Peay ee ene 921,333 1,021, 837 1,107,919 1,065, 667 1,068, 959 
INewaUruGswickwrre.. snare ee ee ee 849, 136 874, 203 897, 267 $14,078 909, 118 
QUCDEC  saiis.oc shakes. Meh Ue ey IRR, on) 5, 948,309 5, 782, 627 6,589, 206 6, 160, 887 6, 724,978 
(CNERTEIO! hei heh Ren ee ite Nagi Manan trey ee: 4, 836, 416 5,415, 149 5,358, 240 5, 584, 078 5, 652, 496 
INIADILO DS ae acts. acy. As damkree ae eh oe at 1,029, 982 1,080,012 1,126, 609 1,103,908 1,110,192 
PAS AU CLEC WV ELE oeh ren Se tas tae ty chee ea ie ee ae 1,397, 838 1,450,335 1,458,178 1,470,796 1,477,010 
RIDerbaT Ieee. RAL se 2, . Ea 1,289,084 1,328,773 1,390,950 1,367, 858 1,372,094 
PA ASIAOOIEN DAs sca ec, ae os ee, Ne da 78 1,152, 554 1,176,939 1,187,474 1, 201, 657 
oreiwest Lerritonyand Yulkons. \... v0. sh ccsnaclloe ce ks... 137 21,958 15, 502 , 187 

LOCAL oe eet Fete ee Seine eee ee $17,560,934 | $18,294,389 | $19,307,513 $19,050,972 $19,722,599 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


iBrincetidwardnishand creas eee eee. eae 11,702 11, 823 11,813 11,877 11, 868 
INDANSCULIGN. on SU ROL . aR. J, BONE 64, 213 68, 934 73,031 74,146 74,680 
News DIInS WICH eee ee ee eee 54, 036 55, 239 56,724 57,264 57,745 
QU DEC ye Arica een 5 cat, Mame! MMe NTRS 354, 881 349, 062 388, 853 365, 987 377, 393 
Cenarion 17 Fae. 20 ey ean steen ys P 384, 921 429,613 424, 659 434, 218 447,478 
ER ILO Gs clini aie on tate I Oe 80, 106 82,591 85, 592 84, 621 85, 279 
PSKOLGUe WAN. coms usc. nie a ea, Lee 97,444 100, 985 102,017 103 , 006 103,759 
NORCO: eee i hs cock Aen PREETI. ony ATEN... 94,678 97,661 101, 439 100, 535 101,179 
LEST CLAUOUT Nein FU NRE I Angi Seely ene el ea aa 95,773 98,387 100, 532 102,101 103 , 350 
Worthwese Tetritory sud Yukon... elie ew 07 0 820 1,071 
Motaler seen. aes eet eee ee 1,287,754 1,294,962 1,345,350 1,334,575 1,363,802 


AVERAGE ALLOWANCE PER FAMILY 


Prince Edward Island...... urine edie sa aPC ee $15.13 |... Oh. ORR ee, 20 $15.22 $15.19 
Nova Scotian: ) (232%... .:2:. death... SOEs el. WA: 35. | cereatepe ers |e mh i 14.37 14.31 
INC WOECUDSWICN ic we te po eke Ye POEL: eee cet ape cee ay are 15.96 15.74 
CED OTe a «5 eee ee eae Rae TAS a/ A Oh Ps Sa aco Np le 16.83 17.82 
Onbariougl lai tec gtc.. . REO. ter eee tea al 12.56: | LR REED, | A soe. 12.86 12.63 
REAR UOUS ote ts nk eee Clee oe 1286. eels Becerra a ates ke 13.05 13.02 
Baskaichewane 1! by. icra ee eee oe MAT OE | Manee eto tee al eeet eee ee 14.28 14.24 
Atherta socks ..:....:s bosons . cb Adee ede bedeaats | oka; 13.61 (L2G: Soe e o detenery. af. 13.61 13.56 
DPD ony Daa ss ee se Cee eee POL ees Oe tial inn ee eae gS 11.63 11.63 
Northwest Ferritory and ‘Yukon. 00. vA a, [OE a a °° 18.90 24.08 

INAEIORIAE Ae caer codes co ee 1G BB) fo ae ee oe |e a a $14.27 $14.46 





Prince award sand... 56 auch oes oes ces cc eden 7 29207 ||| Se arene oe mera |e ieee te eee 30, 293 30, 241 
Naramcotay.tst.. 220 V ORG ory 155,121 (OIRO. ee 177,970 179, 437 
he 9a [ee a oe eas On ee ea ae 153,419 155, 447 

EO ae Ree gel Sons's 20 SE Coe ic, Ms he L029:246' | Gaccn cece ee ee 1,058, 690 1,085,301 
Ontario Mare Page Aare woh atom Paes te, BRR, 3 ah oo Cae OER 198, 125 WTO... VAalieeeae ack. 899, 545 917,927 
Dart Boag... Pied t 6b ccd hots baer «'« Bass haere thie cede: cee 1.69686) cf rie Os re tange es oe i h 180,312 181,298 
BARC EC WHlLe, Candie ice cht re ater tge ree kn 252),966 alee a ee ee 242,711 243, 964 
Alberta........ Sofa iofe ota teases « ENN SADT ARLE Se O13 162 (Meee. Gabe | Tee. deeeseeee, 226, 445 227,701 
Batis COMM DIAN fo les dorcdix. -ecibt saps sdoswied vn 1051.9 ek a eee ls BS ces 196, 764 199, 064 
Northwest Territory and Yukon......a.0s-20+-seccleescc soos, AO, ee Sesame ere 2,038 2,566 
PORN ran ::< See whos ai bica: . kieettdc:.. VESTS CE eS OR, ee (ee ee 3,168,187 3,222,946 


Pamce Mdwardilslaads . oid cu 4c ion oo deck. $6206) aap yah aa ee 2 Or, ae $5.97 $5.96 
Nova Seotial... SI AIAIGO. 1)... BST Sar. 5,94 TU, . See |. Sree. Se 5.99 5.96 
Mew Brurie wiclescel ot esc iictas « ccbticer 4 «saison sh. B08. led cam Sveti allo CEO ee of 5.96 5.85 
SM Voces elmo ce tae: a, aeRO ys OM, DEES a etccicuens tener can]. Sere a me 5.82 6.20 
Ontario. AR. 2d, Geek. GOs Brine 6:05 |S. ER. | Pitostorinads 6.21 6.16 
CTT ERE, Say Pe Wer een . Sr aan (Te Uf IE Se reine SA ge ga Meare 6.12 6.12 \ 
we CRUGHEWAN 4:00.40 bite eee ee G00 | Bie iar ee eee, ene 6.06 6.05 
PEBOPEGI IL. OG... LIOR ae a ee G05 URE... SS ee. EE Be ey 6.04 6.03 
Bevagh Colum biden. caglsarihs van. «.. adick th D709) le cope ee te ee Ie rode 6.04 6.04 
Bierunvecet Lerritory andyy wbote lia ect cat te chile ees ites s es eee ee a. SEBO” 7.60 10.05 
Nationiah 4 gece eee ROO eas ee ee tl, a eee $6.01 $6.12 


Nors.—Average per child and family higher in November than normal in some districts due to retroactive payment of 
allowances having been made in respect of accounts previously deferred. 
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birth registrations from July, 1945, once the 
first backlog of filming had been removed. 
After the microfilming was completed, one 
copy was retained in the provincial capitals 
and one copy sent to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in Ottawa. 
Hollerith punch cards were made out, sorted 
and tabulated mechanically for use in check- 
ing against registration forms. 


Under this arrangement each province main- 
tains all its rights and liberties connected with 
vital statistics but at the same time makes 
available a national index which may be 
adapted for future use when other social 
security measures are under discussion or 
being put into operation. Incidental advan- 
tages include having duplicate records avail- 
able in case of loss by fire, in decentraliza- 
tion and in having records readily adaptable 
for cross checking between provinces. 

Another way in which the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces co-operate is in look- 
ing after the small percentage of families who 
may not use their allowances correctly. If 
experience of the Dependent’s Allowance 
Board is any criterion, this percentage is 
expected to be very small. The Department 
of National Health and Welfare has no in- 
tention of setting up social agencies of its 
own but will rely on those organizations 
which have been established under provincial 
and local auspices to render child welfare 
services to various groups of the community. 


Registration 


The initial registration was carried out in 
Prince Edward Island which provided an 
ideal proving ground because of its small 
size. and fairly homogeneous population. The 
form prepared for registration asked seven 
questions. Only about four per cent of the 
Prince Edward Island registrations required 
further correspondence to obtain all the 
necessary information. 


Registration in the other provinces began 
March 22. Valuable voluntary assistance in 
opening mail and in certain primary pro- 
cessing of forms was provided by women 
organized through the Women’s Voluntary 
Services’ office in Ottawa. The total number 
of applications received to the end of July, 
1945, was 2,956,844. 


Payment of Allowances 


Allowances are paid to the mother or 
guardian of every child in Canada under 16 


From the microfilms, 
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years of age: (a) who is living in a family 
unit (that is, the allowances are paid to the 
person who maintains the child, whether or 
not he is the real parent, but not to an 
institution); (b). who has been resident in 
Canada since birth or for at least three years 
immediately prior to registration; or (c) whose 
father’s or mother’s domicile at the time of 
the child’s birth and for three years pre- 
viously was in Canada and has continued to 
be in Canada up to the date of registration; 
or (d) who was born while his father or 
mother was a member of the naval, military 
or air forces of Canada or within 12 months 
after he or she ceased to be a member of 
these forces. . 

The allowance ceases to be payable in the 
case of a child who is above six years of 
age and physically fit and fails to attend 
school according to existing provincial laws, 
or to receive equivalent training as pre- 
scribed in the regulations of the Act. The 
allowance ends if the child dies or ceases to 
reside in Canada. Also, if it is reported from 
credible sources to the director of family 
allowances that the money is being wrong- 
fully used, consideration is given to the ques- 
tion of procuring a responsible person, other 
than the parent, to act as payee on behalf of 
the children concerned. 

The monthly scale of payments is as 
follows :— 

Children under 6 years of age........ $5 

Children between 6 and 10 years.... 6 

Children between 10 and 13 years.... 7 

Children between 13 and 16 years.... 8 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth 
child as clothing, school books and _ other 
equipment can be used again by the younger 
children of the family. There is a reduction 
of $1 for the fifth child, $2 each for the sixth 
and seventh child and $3 for each additional 
child. 

Eskimos and Indians are given separate 
consideration. Under the terms of the Act, 
the cheques are to be mailed monthly. As 
cheques are valueless to Eskimos and as it is 
impossible for them to be delivered monthly 
in the northland, arrangements have been 
made through the Bureau of North West 
Territories and Yukon and the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources to register Eskimos and Indians. 
Payment is made in cash or in kind, which- 
ever is thought advisable. 
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Increase in Social Security Benefits in New Zealand 


OCIAL security benefits in New Zealand 

have been substantially increased as a 

result of recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

The effect of the new legislation is to estab- 
lish a minimum family income of £5 a week 
for a man, wife and two children. This sum 
is to be paid by the Government in the event 
of contingencies such as unemployment, sick- 
ness, invalidity, etc. For an unmarried adult 
the rate is £2 a week, while a married man 
may receive £2 for himself and £2 for his wife. 

In addition family allowances are paid at a 
rate of ten shillings per child; and these allow- 
ances, which formerly had been paid only to 
persons with an income of less than £5.10.0 
a week, will be paid unconditionally after 
April 1, 1946. 

The previous rates of social security benefit 
had varied for the different contingencies, and 
had been at a considerably lower level. The 
new flat rate of £2 a week for each adult, 
however, applies to almost all types of benefit 
including unemployment, sickness, invalidity, 
and old age. An exception is the benefit paid 
to widows without children, which is £1.10.0. 
Widows with children receive the full rate of 
£2 a week, together with family allowance for 
the children, and may receive a supplementary 
benefit at a rate not exceeding £1 a week at 
the discretion of the Social Security Commis- 
sion. A lesser rate is also paid to persons 


under 20 years of age, for whom unemployment: 


and sickness benefit rates are £1 a week, and 
invalidity is £1.10.0. 

All benefits are tax free, but payment. is 
subject to a means test and may be reduced 
if the applicant has a private income over a 
certain amount, or has accumulated property 
of more than a certain capital value. Generally, 
£1 a week of private income is allowable; if 
the applicant has a greater income, a propor- 
tionate reduction in benefit is made, although 
the reduction is discretionary in the case of 
unemployment and sickness. “Income”, for 
purposes of the Act, does not include funeral 
benefits, receipts from sale of property or 
insurance covering property, or from life in- 
surance policies not exceeding £500. 

In regard to property no reduction is made 
for the value of a beneficiary’s home, furniture 
and personal effects or the land on which his 
home js built, or for annuities and life insur- 
ance policies. Other property up to a value 
of £500 is also allowed. 

Old age benefit, which is payable to persons 
over the age of 60 subject to a means test, will 
eventually be paid only to persons between 
the ages of 60 and 65, since for persons over 
65 it will be replaced by universal superan- 
nuation, payable as of right to all persons who 


reach that age, irrespective of income. The 
superannuation rate is being increased by 
stages each year, and will reach a maximum 
in 1970. By the terms of the new Act, the 
maximum has been raised from £84.10.0:a year 
to £104 a year, or £2 a week per person. 

No change is made in the provisions of the 
Act regarding emergency benefits, which may 
be paid, at the discretion of the Commission, 
to applicants who for some reason are not 
qualified to receive other benefits under the 
Act. 

New Zealand’s Social Security Act was 
passed in 1988. Many sections of the program 
were already in existence, however, under 
legislation adopted at various times since 1898. 

The purpose of the Act was to provide 
universal protection against loss of income, 
and also to provide complete medical care. 

The social security program is financed from 
a 5 per cent income tax on individuals and 
business firms, and a universal social security 
registration fee, supplemented by a deficiency 
grant from the Government. (L.G., 1943, 
p. 50.) 

New Zealand Social Security Act 
Report to March 31, 1945 


f FINANCE 
Receipts 
Social Security regis- 

tration fees ...... £ 574,436 


Charges on wages and 


other income ...... 13,663,858 
Consolidated Fund ... 4,500,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 38,112 
Pea kane bl 2,945,139 

£21,721,545 
Payments 
Unemployment ...... £ 27,822 
RiCkNeR akan ; rasit pie bus 351,866 
HANCTPERCY. hick sw, 105,843 
day 6 umeeeeneae) Binet mre’ 8,492,015 
Family? AGeu sy aes, 1,405,113 
Jevalids saiesda.-oa.. 1,072,619 
Other Monetary 2,078,185 


TO eno ae 
5,234,713 
563,667 
£21,721,545 


PreRSONS GRANTED AND REFUSED BENEFITS 


mile’ s je & © b) 6 le e cfs in ela fe 


of a,to.0 vaReuel es 





Unemploy- 
ment Sickness 
Benefits Benefits 
Persons granted benefit .. 1,250 26,922 © 
Applications declined .... 958 2,350 
Number of persons whose 
applications were  de- 
clined, but who were 
granted emergenicy bene- 
fit on the grounds of 
Teas Dad. Glaicne coe an 806 525 
3,014 29,797 
Total emergency benefits granted dur- 
TOS GUO WOO. 2c Oy ost Bore oaks 1,799 © 


Rehabilitation 


Counselling Services for Members of Armed Forces on Discharge 


HE readjustment necessary when a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces returns to civil 
life is based on a carefully integrated plan. 

The necessity for counsellors in connection 
with postwar opportunities in civilian life is 
obvious when it is considered that active 
service personnel have been isolated from 
civilian contacts during long periods of service 
overseas and have become unfamiliar with 
normal channels of civilian earning power. 
Realizing this, the Armed Services, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and the Department 
of Labour are each providing counselling ser- 
vices all along the rehabilitation path. 

Counselling is a carefully designed service 
to encourage the ex-service man or ex-service 
woman to select an occupational objective 
which is logical, im view of his or her back- 
ground and capabilities, and then to assist 
that person in completing and putting into 
action a program which will reach that 
objective. 

This counselling begins while the man is 
still in the Navy, Army or Air Force, and in 
many cases long before he has been told to 
expect his discharge. Just prior to, and im- 
mediately after discharge, counselling is con- 
tinued and again in the readjustment period 
that occurs when the ex-service person is get- 
ting used to being a civilian. 

Counselling must necessarily take place over 
a period of time. Most service personnel will 
want to think over the postwar undertakings. 
They could not be expected to make a de- 
cision in one interview, or even in two or 
three. For this reason provision has been 
made for counselling during the entire tran- 
sition from life in the Forces to re-settlement 
in civilian life. 

In the early stages it is expected that the 
service counsellors will provide knowledge of 
the rehabilitation legislation and start the 
soldier, sailor or airman thinking about his 
return to civilian life. The final decision can 
be made in the discharge or release centre 
while separation from the Forces is taking 
place, or in the Department of Veterans 
Affairs’ rehabilitation centre immediately fol- 
lowing discharge. Further counselling is pro- 
vided for persons who change their minds 
or who find difficulty in carrying out their 
re-establishment plans. 
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Five Main Types of Counsellors 


Counsellors, so-called, are divided into five 
main types. The first type is the Service 
Counsellor in the repatriation depot or dis- 
charge or release centre. The second type, 
known as Armed Forces Interviewing Officer, 
is an employee of the National Employment 
Service. He is stationed in the discharge or 
release centre to provide National Registra- 
tion certificates and advise on reinstatement 
and other matters coming within the purview 
of the Department of Labour. 

In the Department of Veterans Affairs’ re- 
habilitation centre, to which discharged per- 
sons are directed for counselling and advice on 
grants and benefits, the third type of coun- 
sellor is found. He is known simply as De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs’ counsellor and 
is qualified to suggest and recommend on all 
phases of a veteran’s re-establishment. The 
fourth type, Veterans’ Employment Adviser 
of the Department of Labour, forms part of 
these rehabilitation centres and has the func- 
tion of advising on matters of employment. 

The fifth type is available to ex-service per- 
sons in the local offices of the National Km- 
ployment Service in centres where there is no 
rehabilitation centre of Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. This type, known as Veterans’ 
Officer, is a member of the staff of the Em- 
ployment Office, but is authorized also to deal 
with matters affecting Department of Veterans 
Affairs having been given special training by 
officials of that Department. 


Selecting and Training Counselling Personnel 


Much thought has been given to the selec- 
tion of personnel who will undertake the job 
of counselling. A counsellor is, therefore, 
usually well educated and has had experience 
in several lines of occupation, in order that 
advice given to men and women coming from 
the Forces can be based on _ practical 
experience. 

Extensive training programs have been de- 
veloped by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Counsellors in the Armed Services 
and Department of Labour are trained at 
these courses, as well as Department of Vet- 
ans Affairs’ personnel. 
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Service Interview Summary (W.D. 12) 


The counselling procedure is based on a 
Service Interview Summary which is made on 
a form known as a “W.D. 12”. This W.D. 12 
is a confidential document completed at dis- 
charge and release centres by personnel of the 
Navy, Army or Air Force. 

The service interview summary is designed 
to present all details pertinent to civil re- 
establishment of ex-service personnel. This 
record presents a comprehensive picture of 
the service person’s status at the time of dis- 
charge. It contains the following: 

(1) Pre-enlistment documents and _ service 

experience. 

(2) Dischargee’s statement on future plans. 
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(3) Appraisal of dischargee’s civilian and 
service background, and civil objective. 

(4) Service counsellors recommendation as 
to the course of action to be taken by 
the dischargee. 


Four copies of the W.D. 12 are made and 
it is distributed to the Records Branch of the 
Service, District Office of D.V.A., Head Office 
of D.V.A., Ottawa, and to Local National 
Employment Service Office. 

The gap that will occur in the lives of ser- 
vice personnel as they leave the Armed Forces 
for a civilian career provides the opportunity 
for counselling. During this period many men 
and women will be shaping their future lives 
and the objective of the entire counselling 
program is to provide information and assist- 
ance for them during the all-important period. 


Placement of Ex-Service Personnel by National 
Employment Service 


ie lovee service rendered to the veteran by the 

National Employment Service begins 
before discharge actually takes place. When a 
man is about to be discharged from any of 
the Armed Services he is interviewed at the 
Army, Navy or Air Force discharge unit by 
a representative of the local employment 
office. The interview is primarily for the pur- 
pose of advising that man on his rights in 
regard to reinstatement, rights under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, possibilities of 
employment, etc. Officials who carry out 
interviews are required to be familiar with the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act and they must also have a good 
knowledge of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, particularly as it affects discharged 
persons. During the interview the employ- 
ment officer provides each person being dis- 
charged with a National Registration Certi- 
ficate or a 14-day temporary permit. This is 
a service which was undertaken at the request 
of the Department of National Defence in 
order that persons being discharged might be 
supplied with National Registration Certifi- 
cates at the time of discharge, instead of having 
to report later at post offices in order to 
obtain them. 

The Armed Forces’ interviewing officers at 
discharge centres are concerned with three 
different groups:— 

(a) Those who are not seeking employment 

of any kind. 

(b) Those who are seeking reinstatement 

in their old jobs. 

(c) Those who are seeking new employ- 

ment. 


For those who are not seeking employment, 
there is, of course, no service necessary by 
the employment officers at the discharge 
centre. To those who are seeking reinstate- 
ment in their old job, the employment office 
representative issues a reinstatement permit 
at the discharge establishment. Such ex- 
service personnel are, therefore, able to go 
immediately to their old employers and be 
reinstated without the bother of having to 
call at the Iccal Employment Office. Those 
who are seeking new employment are given a 
letter of introduction to the Manager of the 
local employment office in the town where they 
intend to reside. Presentation of this letter 
insures that the applicant will be at once 
referred to the proper official dealing with 
ex-service personnel 


Procedure in Local Offices 


At each local office there has been estab- 
lished an Armed Forces Registration Unit. In 
the larger offices an actual unit has been set 
up to carry out the special function involved, © 


which consists of insuring that discharged 


persons reporting to that office for employ- 
ment, receive preferred attention until such 
time as they are placed in suitable jobs. The 
size of the office has a considerable bearing on 
the actual physical set-up. Employment offices 
vary in size from those having hundreds of 
employees to those which have only three 
employees. In the smaller offices, special con- 
sideration for discharged persons is easy to 
arrange and is naturally looked after by the 
manager himself. But in the larger offices, 
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personnel have been provided for the pur- 
pose of operating Armed Forces Registration 
Units. The procedure in these larger offices 
is therefore, of necessity, more complicated 
than it is in the smaller offices. Any dis- 
charged person reporting to an office is imme- 
diately referred by the information desk to 
an official whose duty it is to look after the 
Armed Forces. 


This official briefly explains the operation 
tion, advice and assistance to. ex-service per- 
checks to make sure that the applicant has 
been given all the information which should 
have been conveyed. to him in the pre- 
discharge interview. The A.R.F.U. official then 
registers the man on. employment office Form 
701. This form gives the relevant information 
necessary about the man’s occupational his- 
tory and lists his primary occupation and also 
a secondary occupation if he has one. If he 
is entitled to veterans’ preference, this fact is 
noted on the card by the initials “VP” in red 
ink. Veterans’ preference is a preference in 
referral and is given to those who have had 
overseas service or who are in receipt of a 
pension. The applicant is then taken to the 
appropriate. section for actual placement. 
(There are separate sections for the different 
types of employment, for example, skilled 
trades, unskilled labour, clerical and sales, 
etc.). The official dealing with the applicant 
in that section will refer him to a job if one 
is available immediately, or explain to him 
there is no suitable job available and that a 
call will be sent out to him as soon as there 
is one. When a man is referred to a job he is 
given an introduction slip to the employer. 
If accepted, the employer returns the con- 
firmation slip to the local office. 


Follow-up Service 


In order that the A.F.R.U. may maintain 
a proper follow-up of all ex-service personnel, 
a card index system is maintained. By check- 
ing over these cards daily, the A-R.F.U. officials 
can pick out those who have been registered 
for the longest. periods. They then check with 
the Selection Sections and make every’ en- 
deavour to discover an opening to which these 
men can be referred. Also many persons a 
not placed in suitable employment in the first 
instance and it is the duty of the AF.RU. 
to follow up all such cases until suitable 
employment has been found. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs has 
assumed the responsibility for the placement 
of handicapped veterans. However, the 
Casualty Rehabilitation Officers of that 
Department and Special Placement Sections 
of the Employment Offices of the Department 
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of Labour work in the very closest co-opera- 
tion. Actually co-operation is so complete 
that it would appear that these officials were 
working for one Department rather than for 
two. 

The co-operation between the Department 
of Veterans Affairs and the National Employ- 
ment Service extends even further than this. 
In every local employment. office there is an 
official whose duty it is to provide informa- 
tion, advice and assistance to ex-service per- 
sonnel on the rehabilitation program generally. 
These “Veterans Officers”, in addition to their 
training in the Employment Service, have also 
been trained by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, so that they are thoroughly familiar 
with all aspects of the rehabilitation program. 

In every D.V.A. Rehabilitation centre the 
National Employment Service has Veterans’ 
Employment Advisers. 


Features Veterans’ Skills 


A comprehensive campaign through the 
medium of newspaper and radio directed to 
prospective employers, to popularize the 
ex-servicemen’s trades’ skills and qualifications, 
obtained while in the Services has been 
initiated by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, according to Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister. 

Thousands of servicemen discharged from 
the forces are skilled or semi-skilled in many 


occupations directly applicable to civilian use, 


but many thousands more have obtained 
experience, including the development of 
personality and good judgment which will 
be invaluable to the future employer. 
Draftsmen, stationary engineers, mechanics, 
accountants, office workers and _ countless 
service trades that have civilian equivalents 
are listed with local offices of the National 
Employment Service. Many who were air- 
frame mechanics, radar operators, carpenters, 
cooks and engineroom personnel are fitted to 
take up employment with little or no specific 
civilian training. Over 250 “skilled” service 
trades are represented by ex-servicemen’s 
applications for employment. 

The Dominion-wide appeal, addressed 
directly to “Mr. Employer” is designed to 
facilitate the bringing together of employer 
and the veteran-employee through the agency 
of the National Employment Service. Espec- 
ially featured in the day to day National 
Service advertising, “Employ- 
ment News” and “Jobs Available”, business 
executives and employers on the lookout for 
alert, trained, dependable workers who have 
deserved well of their country, by their 
sacrifices during the recent, fateful, wartime 
period will find prominently listed the facili- 
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ties of the local employment offices with 
regard to the provision of ex-service personnel 
immediately available for the jobs offered. 
Mr. MacNamara stated: “While it is the 
object of the National Employment Service 
to assist all citizens in obtaining the most 
suitable employment. it is however, felt at 
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this time, with the swelling numbers of 
discharged servicemen and women that special 
attention should be brought to their skills 
and aptitudes which are vitally important in 
assisting industrial reconversion—the Cana- 
dian serviceman helped win the war; his skill 
will help win the peace, too”. 


Student Veterans’ Conference* 


EHABILITATION problems of especial 

interest to Canada’s student veterans were 
discussed at a Conference in Montreal the last 
week of 1945. Sixty delegates were present, 
representing 15,000 student veterans in 25 Cana- 
dian Universities. The Conference, sponsored 
by the Dominion Command of the Canadian 
Legion, was presided over by J. L. Starkey of 
the McGill University Veterans’ Society. Air 
Marshal L. S. Breadner, Admiral Percy Nelles, 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns, Brigadier 
M. F. Gregg, V.C., Lt.-Col. Paul Triquet, V.C., 
and the principals of twelve Canadian Univer- 
sities attended the Conference. 

Three panels, each conducting a series of 
investigations based on a coast-to-coast survey 
on the cost of living and university facilities, 
formed the nucleus of the Conference. The 
chief topics dealt with by the three panels 
were: (1) maintenance allowances; (2) housing 
accommodation; (8) university facilities. To- 
ward the close of the Conference the panels 
assembled to study the proposals arising from 
the discussions and to prepare’ recommenda- 
tions for submission to council. 


Outlook of Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


In his address at the opening session, Major- 
General Burns, representing the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, stressed the Government’s 
faith in the youth of Canada and commended 
the goodwill and endeavours of all the student 
veterans. Regarding the present situation, he 
said: 

“T believe that you should envisage the 

question of maintenance allowance as a 





* On January 19, as the Lasour GazeTre was going to 
press, a deputation of student veterans, headed by 
J. L. Starkey of McGill University, presented a brief 
based on the above resolutions to Walter Tucker, M.P., 
acting for Hon. Ian Mackenzie and Walter S. Woods, 
Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


social problem. You are not the only ones 
affected in this respect. All the other veter- 
ans, aS well as the producers in Canada, are 
faced with difficulties of re-conversion. 


“You must guard against using individual 
and isolated cases as a base for any sugges- 
tion you may make in trying to solve your 
present problems. We are well aware of 
these cases and we feel they deserve sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless legislation must be 
applied for the majority and not for a few 
individuals.” 


During the last two days the Conference 


met in closed sessions. Housing accommoda- 
tion and University facilities were debated; 
the coast-to-coast survey supplying most of 
the basic material for the discussions. 


Among the recommendations in the resolu- 
tions passed for presentation to the Federal 
Government were the following: 


(1) An increase in monthly allowances of 
$20 for single veterans and $40 for mar- 
ried veterans. 


(2) Additional funds available through low 
interest loans to complete technical 
education beyond the prescribed course 
or to provide professional equipment 
after education has been completed. 

(3) The abolition of grant deductions for 
pensioned student veterans. 


(4) Increased period of time allowed on ap- 
plications for all types of rehabilitation. 


(5) The institution of a Federal Government 
low cost and low rental building pro- 
grams for all citizens. 


A number of additional recommendations 
were listed to provide better facilities for 
educational, professional and vocational train- 
ing. 


World Federation of Trade Unions Meets in Paris 


N accordance with the decision arrived at, at 

the first congress, which was held in London, 
England, in February, 1945, (L.G. April, 1945, 
p. 557), the Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was re-convened in 
Paris, France, on September 25. The sessions 
lasted for two weeks, concluding on October 
8, 1945. Some 300 representatives of labour 
organizations of 56 countries attended. Canada 
was represented by Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which was represented at the London meeting, 
did not send a representative. Two delegates 
from the I.L.0. were present as observers. 

The Conference was opened by M. Jouhaux, 
French labour leader who referred to French 
workers as “profound internationalists’”. At 
the opening session the following delegates 
were chosen Presidents to direct the sessions 
in rotation: M. Jouhaux, France; Sir Walter 
Citrine, Great Britain; M. Kuznetsov, US.S.R; 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, U.S.A.; Senor V. Lom- 
bardo Toledano, Mexico, representing Latin 
America; Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan, China; and 
Herr Lindberg, Sweden. The last named was 
selected as representative of the smaller coun- 
tries. The Administrative Committee, ap- 
pointed at the London meeting, met in Paris 
during the week preceding the Conference 
under the chairmanship of M. Louis Saillant, 
of France, and prepared the agenda for the 
Conference. 


Constitution of Federation 


One of the most important and exacting tasks 
undertaken by the Conference was the con- 
sideration and final approval of the constitution 
of the new Federation. The basic draft had 
been prepared by the continuing committee 
set up by the London Conference at meetings 
held in Paris, Washington and San Francisco 
during the spring and summer months of 1945 
for submission to the member organizations in 
time for study before the Conference in Paris 
in September. Following lengthy discussions 
it was given final approval at the session held 
on October 3, 1945. 


As set forth in the constitution, the prime 
purposes of the Federation are as follows: 


“(a) To organize and unite within its ranks 
the trade unions of the whole world, irrespec- 
tive of considerations of race, nationality, re- 
ligion or political opinion; 
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“(b) To assist wherever necessary, the 
workers in countries socially or industrially 
less developed, in setting up their trade unions; 


“(c) To carry on the struggle for the ex- 
termination of all fascist forms of government 
and every manifestation of fascism, under what- 
ever form it operates and by whatever name 
it may be known; 


“(d) To combat war and the causes of war 
and work for a stable and enduring peace; 


by giving full support to the establishment 
of a powerful and effective international 
organization armed with all necessary power 
to prevent aggression and maintain peace; 
by supporting the widest possible interna- 
tional co-operation in the social and econ- 
omic spheres and measures for the industrial 
development and full utilization of the re- 
sources of the undeveloped countries; by 
carrying on a struggle against reaction and 
for the full exercise of the democratic rights 
and liberties of all peoples; 


“(e) To represent the interests of world 
labour in all international agencies whose re- 
sponsibility will be to solve the problems of 
world organization, resting upon agreements or 
conventions concluded between the United 
Nations, and in such other international bodies 
as may be decided upon by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions; 


“(f) To organize the common struggle of 
trade unions of all countries against all en- 
croachments on the economic and social rights 
of the workers and on democratic liberties; 


for the satisfaction of the need of the 
workers for security of full employment; 
for the progressive improvement of wages, 
hours and working and living conditions of 
the workers; 


for full and adequate social security to pro- 
tect workers and their families against the 
hazards of unemployment, sickness, accident, 
and old age; 

for the adoption of all other measures fur- 
thering the social and economic well-being 
of the workers; 


“(g) To plan and organize the education of 
trade union members on the question of inter- 
national labour unity and to awaken them to a 
consciousness of their individual responsibility 
for the realization of trade union purposes and 
aims. 


WORLD FEDERATION 


Federation Principles 


“In order to achieve these ends the World 
Federation of Trade Unions bases its work 
on the following principles: 


(1) Full democracy within the trade unions 
of all countries and close collaboration among 
them; 

(2) Permanent contact with affiliated trade 
union organizations, fraternal support and as- 
sistance to them in their work; 

(3) Systematic exchange of information and 
experience in trade union work with the object 
of strengthening the solidarity of the inter- 
national labour movement; 

(4) Co-ordination of action by the workers’ 
organizations for the realization of their inter- 
national aims and decisions; 


(5) Protection of the interests of the workers 
in emigration and immigration; 

(6) Using every available means of making 
known and explaining the purposes for which 
the World Federation of Trade Unions is 
organized, the objectives which it seeks, its 
program for the achievement of these objec- 
tives and its decisions on specific issues.” 


Structure of W.F.T.U. 


The structure of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, as defined in the constitution, 
provides for: (1) the World Trade Union 
Congress; (2): the General Council; (3) the 
Executive Committee; (4) the Bureau of 
Management. 


Composition and Duties of Congress.— 

The Congress, consisting of delegates from 
each of the affiliated trade union organizations, 
was made the sovereign authority in the 
Federation. The Congress is to be convened 
biennially. However, provision was made for 
convening an extraordinary congress, if the 
General Council, or the Executive Committee 
so determines, or on the request of one-half of 
the affiliated union organizations. 

Among the duties assigned to the Congress 
are the examination and discussion of the 
reports made by the Executive Committee; 
consideration of amendments to the constitu- 
tion; the admission or expulsion of any trade 
union organization; the election of the General 
Council, Executive Committee and Auditors 
and to fix the place and date of the next 
Congress. 


General Council — 


The General Council, which will meet once 
a year, will be the governing body of the 
Federation in the periods between Congress- 
Conferences. Fach affiliated trade union or- 
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ganization is represented on the Council, the 
number of representatives being in diminishing 
proportion to the total membership of the 
organization represented. 


Executive Committee— 


The Executive Committee, is composed of 
26 members, elected by a general vote of the 
Congress. It was designed to represent the 
Congress as a whole and not any particular 
geographical or trade division. It is to be the 
governing body of the Federation in periods 
between meetings of the General Council, and 
will implement the decisions and resolutions 
adopted by the General Council and Congress. 

Membership on the Executive Committee 
was distributed as follows: USS.R., three; 
United States and Canada, three; Great Britain, 
two; France, two; Latin America and the West 
Indies, two; Near East and Middle East, one; 
China, one; Australasia, one; India and Ceylon, 
one; Scandinavia, one; Western Europe, one; 
Southern Europe, one; Central Europe, one; 
South-Eastern Europe, one; and Africa, one. 
In addition, three members were to be nom- 
inated by the Trade Departments and Louis 
Saillant, General Secretary, was made an ex-’ 
officio member. 


Canada Represented on Executive 


The Canadian delegate, Mr. Pat Conroy, in 
an address to the Congress urged that Canada 
by her part in the war had helped substantially 
to bring victory, “without which we would 
never be able to have this conference or this 
federation, here or anywhere else ... No 
nation has the right to multiple representation 
on the Executive Committee”, he declared. 
Continuing, he said: “The big powers have 
had stewardship of world affairs in their hands 
for a long time—the world as it is to-day is 
the result.” 

As a consequence to Mr. Conroy’s efforts, 
the constitution was amended to permit of 
Canadian representation on both the General 
Council and the Executive Committee and he 
was duly elected as representative from 
Canada. 


Composition of Federation 


The World Federation of Trade Unions “shall 
be composed of the national trade union 
organizations which affiliate with it at the time 
of the final adoption of this constitution and 
such additional national trade union organiza- 
tions as subscribe to the principles and objects 
set forth in this constitution...’ Only bona 
fide trade union organizations shall be admitted 
to membership and, as a general rule, affiliation 
will be confined to a single national trade 
union centre from each country. 
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General Secretary 


The constitution states that “the General 
Secretary shall be the principal administrative 
officer of the Federation of Trade Unions and 
shall be in general charge of the staff of the 
administration . . .” He was given authority, 
subject to ratification by the Executive Com- 
mittee, to appoint departmental administrative 
secretaries. The headquarters of the Federa- 
tion are to be in Paris, France. 


Resolutions Considered at Conference 


The Federation decided to strive “to increase 
industrialization and agricultural technical pro- 
gress under democratic control in all backward 
countries, in order to free them from their 
present position of dependence and to improve 
the standard of living of their populations; and 
to see that this program is not used for mono- 
polistic profiteering interests, native or 
foreign .. .” 

Representatives of Latin-American countries 
introduced a resolution recommending that the 
Executive Committee make a careful study of 
effective measures “to destroy the control now 
exercised by international monopolies and 
trusts at the expense of the working people.” 


The World Congress renewed “in the clearest 
and most emphatic terms its claim to effective 
representation within the international Security 
Organization and in all international bodies 
engaged in the tasks of peace and _ recon- 
struction”. It urged the Executive Committee 
and its affiliated organizations to continue to 


‘work for representation in the General As- 


sembly and the Social and Economic Council 
of the United Nations Organization. Further, 
the Executive Committee was directed “to 
secure for the W.F.T.U. an opportunity to 
express fully and effectively its views on the 
peace treaties . . . to take all necessary steps 
to secure representation for the W.F.T.U. in 
all other international bodies and commissions 
which may hereafter be established for the 
purpose of dealing with the problems of peace 
and reconstruction.” _ 

It was decided to send a commission to 
Germany to assist in reconstructing the trade 
union movement there. This decision was 
acted upon by the Executive Committee at 
once. 

Other resolutions condemned fascism, racial 
discrimination and certain political develop- 
ments in a number of countries, notably Spain, 
Argentina, Greece and some of the smaller 
nations of south-eastern Asia. The powers and 
authority to be exercised by the Executive 
Committee in the interim between the 1945 
Congress and that to be held in 1947, were 
defined in some detail. The resolutions were 
fully considered at the plenary session of the 
Congress and submitted to the Executive 
Bureau for necessary action. 

At the closing session of the Congress M. 
Jouhaux of France said: “The future is ours 
if we are conscious of our mission, ours if our 
solidarity is firm, ours if we remain attached 
to the ideals which are ours and must become 
the ideals of all humanity. It is in this hope 
and certainty that I close this first congress.’ 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





URING the month of December the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 


Johnson and Higgins (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Irving Kline and Sons Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta. 

La Fonderie de Plessisville and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Employes de Fonderie de 
Plessisville. 

Toronto Transportation Commission and 
National Organization of Civic, Utility and 
Electrical Workers, Branch No. 1. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited (Sydney Steel Plant) and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1064. 

Canadian Industries Limited, New West- 
minster Branch, B.C. 


Cornwall Street Railway, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, and Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 946. 

Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
and Federation of Industrial Workers, Local 
No. 2. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, Fort William, Ont. and Aircraft 
Lodge No. 719, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Canadian Industries Limited (Hamilton 
Works) and Canadian Industrial Workers 
Union, Local No. 2 (C.C.L.). 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited 
(on behalf of Windsor Gas Company, Limited) 
and National Union of Natural Gas Workers, 
Local No. 1. 

Printing Trades of Montreal. 


Re: Johnson and Higgins (Canada) Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for British Columbia, dated October 15, 1945. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The Company carries on the business of 
general insurance brokers. It’requested the 
Regional Board to approve a range of rates 
for its departmental managers in its branch 
office at Vancouver. The low of the range 
requested is $250 per month and because of 
this fact and of the fact that the applicant 
had failed to remove the presumption created 
by Section 15 (1) of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, the Regional Board declared the 
incumbents in the said occupational classifica- 
tion to be above the rank of foreman and 
subject to Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 1549. 

In all cases such-as this one the onus is 
upon the applicant to provide the Regional 
Board with a detailed statement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the employee con- 
cerned and of: his relationship to other 
employees. If the applicant so provides, the 
Regional Board will then be in a position to 
say whether the presumption has _ been 
removed. We have examined the Regional 
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Board’s file in this case. After reading the 
material therein contained we must say that 
the Regional Board could not properly have 
reached any conclusion other than _ that 
expressed in its decision. 


The submissions on appeal contain a state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of the 
Company’s departmental managers in _ its 
Vancouver office. Their relationships to other 
employees are also clearly indicated. We are 
satisfied that the Company has now succeeded 
in removing the presumption above referred 
to and in consequence, the incumbents in the 
said position may be deemed to be of the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank and 
therefore subject to Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 19438. 


The fact that other Regional Boards have 
assumed jurisdiction over the Company’s 
departmental managers in their respective 
regions is not of itself to be regarded as a 
precedent binding on this Board. Our deci- 
sion in this case, however, will have the effect 
of maintaining uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the said Order as the same concerns 
the occupational classification involved in this 
appeal. 

December 3, 1945. 
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Re: Irving Kline and Sons Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Alberta, dated 
August 29, 1945, which said decision was 
modified by that Board on September 19, 
1945. 

An investigation into the payroll records 
of the Company made it appear to the 
Regional Board that the Company had 
committed certain violations under the War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943, in that it 
had, without authority, created the occupa- 
tional classifications of “Engraver” and “Head 
Cashier-Bookkeeper” and further, that it had, 
without authority, established rates for that 
“Engraver” and from time to time increased 
the rates for the other classification. The 
Regional Board, quite properly, continued 
the investigation and as a result the Company 
applied to the Regional Board for permission 
to establish the occupational classifications 
and for approval for the wage rates being 
paid. 

By its first decision the Regional Board dis- 
missed the application and announced that it 
proposed to invoke the provisions of Section 
39 of the Order and to declare to the Min- 
ister of National Revenue for disallowance as 
abnormal expenses, the amount of the wages 
which had allegedly been paid in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the Order and of 
previous Wage Control Orders. On Sep- 
tember 19 the Regional Board, upon recon- 
sideration of the case, approved the rates 
with effect from April 2, 1945. The limita- 
tion in the retroactive effect of the second 
decision still left a sizeable amount for dis- 
allowance as aforesaid. 

The appellant takes the position that in 
respect of the occupational classifications in 
question it had previous authorized single 
rates within the meaning of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, and, accordingly, 
the provisions of the Order have not been 
violated. It is upon this ground that the 
appellant asks this Board to review the 
Regional Board’s decision and relieve it from 
the penalties imposed. 

The expression “previous authorized single 
rate” is defined in Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, and it includes any wage rate 
established under Wartime Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, or the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963. Section 16 
(1) of P.C. 5963 provided in effect that the 
rates paid by an employer on November 15, 
1941, would be his “authorized rates”. More- 


over, the section provided that if on said 
date there was a temporary vacancy in any 
occupational classification in which there had 
been an incumbent at any time within four 
years prior to the anchor date, the employer 
was entitled to use the rate paid during such 
prior time as the “authorized rate” for that 
classification as and when the position was 
again filled. 

The employer did have an engraver in its 
employ on November 15, 1941. The evidence 
is clear on this point. That engraver was, 
as of the anchor date, a part time employee. 
His wages for such part time service were 
equivalent to the rates now being paid for 
full time service. It has also been clearly 
indicated that within the four years prior to 
November 15, 1941, the employer did have a 
full time engraver and did pay that employee 
the rate which was approved by the Regional 
Board in its decision of September 19. 

In respect of the engraver we find that the 
appellant was entitled to pay its engraver at 
the rate mentioned in the Regional Board’s 
decision. That being so, it follows that the 
employer did not commit any violations of 
the Order in respect of this classification. 

The problem concerning the head cashier- 
bookkeeper is quite different from that of the 
engraver. In this case the employee in said 
classification was, on November 15, 1941, a 
stenographer, and from the submissions made 
in this case it would appear that she continued 
in that classification until July 15, 1942, .at 
which time the incumbent in the employer’s 
occupational classification of “executive office 
manager” enlisted in the armed forces. There- 
upon the stenographer was given added duties, 
some only of which had previously been 
assumed by the executive office manager. 

The duties and responsibilities of the head 
cashier-bookkeeper are not the same. as those 
previously assumed by the executive office 
manager. The occupational titles are different. 
Moreover, the rate of pay of the head cashier- 
bookkeeper is considerably below the rate 
established for the executive office manager. 

It is our view that the appellant did not 
have in its employ on November 15, 1941, a 
head cashier-bookkeeper and had no authority 
to pay the rates which it set up from time 
to time for the incumbent in that position. 

The rate approved by the Regional Board 
for the occupational classification of head 
cashier-bookkeeper has been paid by the 
employer since May 1, 1944. As above stated, 
the Regional Board made its decision retro- 
active to April 2, 1945. Having regard for 
all the circumstances in this case, and not 
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overlooking other decisions of the Regional 
Board made in similar cases, we think it 
fair and reasonable that the approval granted 
by the Regional Board should have effect 
from May 1, 1944. 

The ammannt of wages paid to the employer’s 
head cashier-bookkeeper prior to May 1, 1944, 
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in contravention of the Order and of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, shall be 
certified to the Minister of National Revenue 
for disallowance as abnormal expenses. 
There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 
December 3, 1945. 


Re: La Fonderie de Plessisville and Le Syndicat Catholique des Employes 


de Fonderie 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec the Company now appeals 
from a decision of that Board dated August 18, 
1945. 

The decision was made in pursuance of an 
application by the Syndicate for a direction 
to increase wage rates by five cents an hour 
for all employees represented by the Syndicate. 
The Company countered with a proposal to 
adjust in varying units the wage rates for 
some of the classifications. The Regional 
Board, after having made a survey of the 
wage rates in the plant and studied the same 
in relation to those in other comparable plants, 
directed the Company, with effect from July 
10, 1945, to increase the wage rates for 
moulders by five cents, and for all other em- 
ployees excepting tinsmiths and certain ap- 
prentices three cents an hour, and for some of 
the apprentices two cents an hour. 

After reading the appellant’s brief and 
rebuttal herein and after hearing representa- 
tives of the Company as well as of the Syndi- 
cate, we have come to the conclusion that 
there was not sufficient evidence placed before 
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us to justify our finding that the Regional 
Board erred in its decision. 

The Company on appeal entered a plea of 
inability to pay the increased rates. It filed 
certain general financial statements and two 
duly certified financial statements. These have 
been carefully examined. . Notwithstanding 
such examination we are unable to find that 
the proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond the Company’s ability to pay without 
increasing the price of his products. In order 
that any employer may avail himself of such 
a plea there must be placed before us clear 
and indisputable evidence on such issue. The 
evidence adduced in this case falls short of 
such standard. 

The Syndicate entered a cross-appeal in 
which it requested this Board to vary the 
Regional Board’s decision and direct the 
5-cent increase. Little, if any, attempt was 
made by the Syndicate at the hearing to sup- 
port its cross-appeal and we find that there 
is no evidence to justify our disturbing the 
Regional Board’s decision. 

The appeal and the cross-appeal is accord- 
ingly dismissed and there will be a Finding 
and Direction accordingly. 


Re: Toronto Transportation Commission and National Organization of Civic, 


Utility and Electrical Workers, Branch No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This decision concerns appeals from two 
directions of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated June 12, 1945, and August 
24, 1945. The Commission, with leave of the 
Regional Board, appeals from the first direc- 
tion and both parties join in an application for 
leave to appeal and an appeal from the second, 
the Regional Board having refused leave to 
appeal from the latter. 

It seems appropriate to set forth the se- 
quence of events culminating in these A 
ceedings. 

(1) On October 12, 1944, on an application 
by the Union representing approximately 75 
employees in the electrical department of the 
Commission, the Regional Board granted a 
wage increase amounting to 5 cents per hour. 
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The Commission appealed that decision, and 
the National Board on March 15, 1945, set 
aside the decision of the Regional Board. In 
our “Reasons for Decision” issued at that 
time (L.G., April, 1945, p. 470) we stated, in 
part, as follows: 


Apparently this wage increase was granted 
as a result of a comparison with the rates 
paid to similarly designated employees of the 
Bell Telephone Company and the Toronto 
Hydro Electric System. It seems to this 
Board, after careful consideration of the 
Union’ s argument, that in determining whether 
a “gross inequality” existed, the Regional 
Board should have restricted its comparison 
to employees of comparable units in the same 
industry, namely the local transportation in- 
dustry. 


(2) Following our decision of ‘March 15, 
conferences were held in April between officers 
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of the Union and the Commission, at which a 
Conciliation Officer from the Department of 
Labour took part. At the hearing of this 
appeal it was stated that the object of those 
conferences was exploratory in the effort to 
find some common ground within the wage 
structure of the industry upon which to base 
comparisons, but no final agreement seems to 
have been reached nor was any further action 
mutually decided upon. Be that as it may, 
on May 2, 1945, the Union made a further 
application to the Regional Board as a new 
case, and the Regional Board proceeded to 
deal with the application and issued decision 
thereon, granting substantially the same. in- 
crease to substantially the same occupational 
classification as those covered by their previous 
decision which had been set aside by the 
National Board. The Regional Board’s decision 
was dated June 12, 1945, and is the decision 
from which the Commission separately now 
appeals. 

The Regional Board’s decision on the Union’s 
application of May 2, 1945, having been 
announced on June 12, 1945, as stated, the 
Commission sought leave from the Regional 
Board to appeal to the National Board, which 
was granted on July 5, 1945. 

(3) Shortly after leave to appeal was granted, 
the employees concerned took action which 
caused a tie-up of Toronto’s transportation 
system. At the instance of His Worship the 
Mayor of Toronto an informal Arbitration 
Board was formed to investigate the dispute. 
In doing this the Mayor had the concurrence 
of the Commission and of the Union and both 
agreed to be bound by the findings of the 
Arbitrators to the extent that a joint applica- 
tion to implement those findings, would be 
made to the Regional Board and, if necessary, 
to the National Board by way of appeal. 

The Arbitrators brought in a report which 
was unanimous insofar as it contained a recom- 
mendation for wage adjustments which varied 
from nothing to six cents per hour as between 
different classifications. The report also con- 
templated some breakdown or reclassification 
of the existing job titles of the employees 
concerned. The proposed new schedule of wage 
rates was to be contingent upon a discon- 
tinuance of payment of one-and-a-quarter time 
for straight shifts on Sunday and one-and-a- 
half time for straight shifts on statutory 
holidays. 

Pursuant to their undertaking, the Commis- 
sion and the Union then applied to the 
Regional Board for permission to implement 
the recommendations of the arbitrators. The 
Regional Board dismissed the application by 
its Finding and Direction of August 24, 1945. 
At the same time the Board indicated that 
its decision of June 12, 1945 must stand. It 
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is im respect of the August 24 decision that 
the joint appeal is made. 


In considering this case we have had the 
benefit of the reports of the arbitrators which 
form part of the record. In the “Award and 
Reasons” signed by two of the Arbitrators, 
reference is made to certain other classifica- 
tions of tradesmen in the Commission’s own 
employ whose wage rates are cited as fur- 
nishing criteria for the arbitrators’ finding. 
However it is noted that the Arbitrators 
placed much emphasis on wage rates paid to 
skilled mechanical workers by certain employ- 
ers in other industries. The report advances 
these as the principal grounds within the per- 
tinent provision of the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order for the wage increases which the 
arbitrators recommended for the employees 
involved in this series of applications and 
appeals. We had already intimated that we 
did not consider the wage rates paid by 
the very employers named: in the arbitrators’ 
report, as being admissible to establish such 
grounds. 

During the course of all our deliberations on 
these issues, we have had knowledge of the 
fact that hourly wage rates of the employees 
in the electrical department have, as have 
the wage rates of all others of the Commis- 
sion’s employees, been supplemented by a 
special “abnormal traffic” bonus. The amount 
of this bonus is currently four cents per hour, 
it has been as high as five cents an hour. 
It is not clear whether the arbitrators were 
appraised of the existence of this special bonus. 

Charged as the War Labour Boards are with 
the sole responsiblity for administering the 
Wartime Wages Control Order and adjudica- 
ting within its provisions under the policy of 
wage stabilization, we cannot agree that 
wages paid in other industries even in the 
same locality constitute a sound basis for 
deciding that a condition of “gross inequality 
or gross injustice” exists. If the basis of 
comparison chiefly relied on by the majority 
report of the arbitrators were to be generally 
adopted in dealing with applications for wage 
increases, the result, in our opinion, could 
only be to create still greater inequities in 
the wage structure. It is obvious that this 
would defeat the purpose of wage stabilization. 

Our views on admissible comparisons in 
respect of wage rates of the employees of the 
Commission represented in these appeals have 
as mentioned above already been clearly set 
forth in our “Reasons for Decision” of March 
15, 1945. We see no valid reason for departing 
from the principle so enunciated. 

There remains the question of whether the 
wage rates of employees of the electrical 
department are such as to constitute & gross 
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injustice or gross inequality within the wage 
structure of the Commission itself, or for 
that matter, of the urban transit industry in 
Canada. 

The statement has been made to us and not 
denied that wages paid by the Commission 
are as high as those paid in any similar opera- 
tion. It, therefore, becomes necessary to ex- 
amine the wage scale of the Commission to 
ascertain if such inequalities exist. This we 
have done. Out of approximately 3,300 hourly 
rated employees of the Commission only some 
24 receive higher wage rates than the highest 
paid hourly rated classifications of these elect- 
rical workers. The weighted average rate for 
the electrical workers shows to advantage when 
compared with the weighted average rate for 
approximately 533 of the Commission’s other 
employees in what may be considered as 
tradesmen categories. 

Reference was made at the hearing to a job 
evaluation survey of the electrical department 
which the Commission had had carried out by 
a firm of industrial engineers on or about 
May last. No such survey was conducted con- 
currently for the other departments operated 
by the Commission. 

The Regional Board and the arbitrators 
appear to have had knowledge of the contents 
of the industrial engineers’ report before 
arriving at their decisions and recommenda- 
tions, but from the record we cannot find that 
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any weight was attached to it in reaching their 


conclusions. 


We have been considerably impressed with 
the comment of the industrial engineers that 
present job classifications in the electrical 
department are too broad and may contain 
within a single classification jobs of widely dif- 
fering duties and responsibilities, possibly call- 
ing for different rates of pay. However that 
may be, the appeals presently before us are 
not based on that survey, and, in any event, 
the National Board could not take a job 
evaluation of only one department into con- 
sideration as establishing properly integrated 
wage rates in relation to other departments 
of the same employer unless or until a job 
evaluation survey had been completed for the 
operation as a whole. 

From our own analysis of the wage rates of 
the electrical workers on the basis of their 
present classifications in relation to the wage 
rates of other trades in the employ of the 
Commission, we cannot find that a “gross in- 
justice or a gross inequality” exists, and we 
must, therefore, allow the Commission’s appeal 
from the decision dated June 12, 1945, of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
which will be set aside, and for the same 
reason must dismiss the joint appeal from the 
decision of August 24, 1945. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 

December 10, 1945. 


Re: Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited (Sydney Steel Plant) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 1064 


Reasons for Decision 


On January 2, 1945, the Union made 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia for a direction requir- 
ing the Company to inaugurate a vacation 
with pay plan, which plan was substantially 
in conformity with D.B. 17. Prior to that 
date the parties had been negotiating on the 
issue but had not reached agreement. For 
good and sufficient reasons the Regional 
Board requested the parties to resume negotia- 
tions and endeavour to reach agreement. The 
negotiations terminated in an agreement in 
writing dated March 3, 1945, and a copy of 
that agreement was filed with the Regional 
Board. 

On March 7 the Regional Board approved 
the agreement and provided that it should 
have effect on January 1, 1945. 

Between January 1 and March 7 approxi- 
mately 300 persons left the employ of the 
Company. The Company contends that those 
persons should not receive benefits under the 
vacation plan because at the time of termina- 
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tion of service the vacation plan was not a 
condition of employment. That contention 
was transmitted to the Regional Board and 
an interpretative ruling was requested of that 
Board. On July 11 the Regional Board 
issued a ruling which, in effect, said that the 
vacation plan applied to the employees in 
the service of the Company on January 1, 
1945. With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board the Company now appeals from that 
ruling. 

It is our view that the interpretation which 
the Regional Board gave in this case is the 
proper one. Our understanding is that when- 
ever a direction has retroactive effect it shall 
be construed as though it had actually been 
passed on the day named as the retroactive 
date. That being so, the direction in this 
case should be read so as to affect persons 
in the employ of the Company on the effee- 
tive date of the direction. 

The appeal will be dismissed Hid there will 
be a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 7, 1945. 
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Re: Canadian Industries Limited, New Westminster Branch, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia the Company 
appeals from the decision of that Board 
dated September 18, 1945, in and by which 
the Company’s District Sales Manager and 
Salesmen III at its New Westminster Branch 
were declared to be above the rank of foremen 
and subject to Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 
1549. 


The Company maintains several branch 
offices in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. In each 


branch office there is a District Manager. 
Other employees, including the District Sales 
Manager and Salesmen III, in those branches 
are engaged in selling the Company’s 
products. 

The New Westminster Branch is one of the 
smaller of such outlets of the Company. The 
District Sales Manager of that branch reports 
to the Branch Manager. He has two sales- 
men under his supervision and he is also 
actively engaged in selling. The sales policy 
of the Company is formulated at Head Office. 
The incumbent in the said position is not 
allowed to deviate from that policy unless 


with permission from Head Office or, in some 
cases, from the Branch Manager. 


In our view the Company has succeeded 
in rebutting the presumption created by Sec- 
tion 15 (1) of P.C. 9384 as it concerns the 
District Sales Manager, for which classifica- 
tion the Company proposes to pay rates within 
a range, the low of which is $250 per month. 
We are now in a position to declare the 
incumbent to be of the rank of foreman. It 
should be noted in passing that all other 
Regional Boards concerned have assumed 
jurisdiction over this occupational classifica- 
tion. 

Having disposed of the status of the 
District Sales Manager it follows that the 
Company’s Salesmen III, who are responsible 
to the District Sales Manager, must be below 
the rank of foreman. Incumbents in such 
position handle normal sales and service 
assignments. The numerals following the 
word in the title merely designate the grade 
of salesman. 


The appeal is allowed and there will be 
a Finding and Direction giving formal effect 
to this decision. 

December 10, 1945. 


Re: Cornwall Street Railway, Light and Power Company, Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 946 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, the Company appeals from 
part of a decision of that Board dated Septem- 
ber 18, 1945. The parts of the said. decision 
which are at issue in this appeal concern 
directions 

(a) to increase by -03c an hour the wage 
rates and ranges of rates for the Com- 
pany’s several occupational classitica- 
tions; and 
to pay time and one-half the regular 
rates for work done on Sunday, if Sun- 
day is not part of the standard work 
week for any employee concerned, or in 
the event that Sunday is part of the 
standard work week of that employee, 
the premium rate should apply for work 
done on the seventh consecutive day. 

On September 28, 1944, the Regional 
Board directed the Company to increase wage 
rates for its employees by -03c an hour. In 
this appeal, it was argued on behalf of the 
Company that the Regional Board, when 
dealing with the wage rates in 1944, rectified 
all gross injustices or inequalities which then 
existed and that nothing has transpired since 
that date which would have the effect of de- 


(db) 


veloping any further injustices or inequalities. 
The Counsel for the Company further argued 
that the Board having previously dealt with the 
wage rates for the employees concerned under 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, PC. 
9384, 1s now without jurisdiction to deal fur- 
ther with the same. 


This argument has been presented to us in 
other cases. It is recognized that P.C. 9384 
limits the actions of a War Labour Board in 
such cases. Under that Order a Board may 
authorize or direct an increase in wage rates 
to the extent necessary to rectify a gross in- 
justice or gross inequality. It isa question of 
fact in each case as to whether a War Labour 
Board has in any decision, completely recti- 
fied injustices or inequalities in wage rates. 


From the evidence before us in this case, 
it would appear that the Regional Board, in 
directing the -03c increase on September 18, 
1945, concluded that its 1944 decision did not 
completely rectify the gross injustice or gross 
inequality which existed prior to the 1944 de- 
cision and, therefore, deemed it necessary and 
advisable to take a second step to complete 
the rectification. 
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This Board finds that there was evidence 
before the Regional Board upon which it 
could make the direction contained in its 
Order of September 13, 1945, and this Board 
further finds that in reaching the said de- 
cision, the Regional Board did not act on any 
wrong principle and, therefore, the decision on 
the point in question should not be disturbed. 

The second point in this appeal concerns 
punitive rates for work performed on Sunday, 
if that day is not part of an employee’s work 
week or if Sunday is part of an employee’s 
standard work week, then the premium rate, 
according to the Regional Board’s decision, 
should apply to work performed on the 
seventh consecutive day. 

The Company operating a public utility is 
required to maintain the services on every day 
in the week. It is not a large organization 
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and, consequently, must exercise considerable 
ingenuity to provide the such services having 
regard for the limited number of its tram car 
operators. It appears that the Company and 
the representatives of the employees agreed 
upon a certain schedule of runs. That schedule 
provides for the equivalent of one day off for 
each week in the year. The present working 
conditions require the Company to pay puni- 
tive rates to each employee who is called 
upon to work on any day which is assigned 
as his day of rest. Having regard for all the 
circumstances in this case, we are of the 
opinion that the present arrangements are fair 
and reasonable. Accordingly, we allow the 
appeal on this point. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

December 7, 1945. 


Re: Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited and Federation of 
Industrial Workers, Local No. 2 


Reasons for Decision 


On July 6, 1945, the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario directed the Company to 
increase hourly and guaranteed wage rates by 
74 per cent and piece-work rates by 5 per 


cent, all with effect from November 15, 1944. 


With leave of the Regional Board the Com- 
pany appeals from that decision. 

Upon the motion of the Union, the Regional 
Board on further consideration of the original 
application issued a Supplementary Finding 
and Direction dated September 15, 1945. In 
and by that supplementary decision the Com- 
pany was directed to pay punitive rates for 
overtime after forty-eight hours per week and 
for work performed on certain statutory holi- 
days. The Regional Board fixed September 1, 
1945, as the effective date for the second de- 
cision. The Union appeals from that decision 
and seeks to have the effective date thereof 


coincide with that of the first decision, namely, 
November 15, 1944. 

Appellants who come before this Board 
should realize that the onus is upon them in 
every case to show where the Regional Board 
erred in its decision in that case. It is our 
view that such onus is much greater even 
than that which Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, imposed upon the applicant in 
his case before the Regional Board. 

We are entitled to assume and do assume 
that the Regional Board in dealing with this 
case proceeded on proper principles with full 
realizatiow of the purposes and intent of the 
said Order. The submissions in this case fall 
short of indicating that the Regional Board 
committed any fundamental error in either of 
its decisions above referred to. 

We dismiss both appeals. Finding and Di- 
rection accordingly. 

December 13, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont., and 
Aircraft Lodge No. 719, International Association of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Union appeals from a 
decision of that Board dated May 238, 1945. 
The Union had applied to the Regional Board 
for a direction requiring the Company to revise 
certain grades of classifications of production 
workers, increase rates for certain Journeymen 
and establish ranges of rates for tool makers, 
die makers, kirksite die makers and pattern 
makers. The Regional Board declined to revise 
the grades aforementioned or to increase the 
journeymen’s rates. It allowed in part the 


request for ranges for the above-named occu- 
pational classifications. 

The leave granted by the Regional Board 
is dated October 9, 1945, four and one-half 
months after the decision in question. In 
granting such leave at the time it did, we are 
obliged to observe that the Regional Board 
paid scant attention to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 11 of Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943. Notwithstanding the Regional Board’s 
error on this point of procedure we con- 


‘sented to hear the appeal. when certain special 


circumstances in the case were made known 
to us. 
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At the time when the union’s. application 
was made to the Regional Board, the Com- 
‘pany was engaged in full scale operations in 
the manufacture of aircraft. We are told that 
those operations have ceased. The Company 
is now converting its plant to one for the 
manufacture of a product intended for the 
domestic market. Employment in the Com- 
pany’s plant is now at a very low point. For 
those reasons the submissions on the appeal 
centred around conditions and comparisons 
which, for the most part, no longer exist. 

We are not disposed to disturb the Regional 
Board’s decision concerning the revision of 
the grades of production workers or the 
increase in the rates requested for certain 
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journeymen. We think, however, that the 
Regional Board would have been justified in 
providing a range of $1 to $1.20 per hour for 
tool makers, die makers, kirksite die makers 
and pattern makers. The submissions before 
us, at any rate, show that the range ($1-$1.10) 
directed by the Regional Board is not broad 
enough to enable the parties to rectify gross 
injustices or inequalities in respect of the more 
skilled employees in those occupational clas- 
sifications. We fix the range for the employees 
in question at from $1 to $1.20 per hour. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent indicated 
above and there will be a Finding and Direc- 
tion accordingly. 

December 13, 1945 


Re: Canadian Industries Limited (Hamilton Works) and Canadian 
Industrial Workers Union, Local No. 2 (CCL) 


Reasons for Decision 


On May 22, 1945, the Union applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for 
a direction requiring the Company to pay 
time and one-half to shift workers for work 
performed by them on Victoria Day and Civic 
Holiday. On August 27, 1945, the Regional 
Board approved the application and directed 
the Company to pay premium rates to those 
workers for work done on either or both of 
said: holidays. 

With leave of the Regional Board the Com- 
pany now appeals from that decision. 

There is attached to the Company’s sub- 
missions in this appeal a copy of a collective 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union, which said collective agreement became 
effective May 17, 1945, and which is to con- 
tinue in effect for one year from said date. 
The agreement has been in effect at all times 
material to this case. It makes provision for 
the payment of punitive rates for work done 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. Nothing is said about Vic- 
toria Day or Civic Holiday. 


We think that when parties solemnly enter 
into a collective agreement they should be 
prepared to abide by the terms thereof, other- 
wise there would seem to be little point in 
having such an agreement in existence. In 
this case, and within 5 days from the effective 
date of the agreement, steps were taken which 
led to a direction which virtually changed the 
agreement, contrary to the expressed views of 
one of the contracting parties. 

There is no question of misunderstanding 
of the terms of the agreement. It was admitted 
that the issue involved in this appeal was dis- 
cussed between the parties prior to the date 
of the agreement. From this we can only infer 
that the issue was then abandoned so as to 
enable the parties to complete negotiations 
and put in writing matters upon which agree- 
ment had been reached. 

Having regard to the foregoing it would not 
be fair or reasonable to direct the Company to 
pay the punitive rates aforementioned. There 
will be a Finding and Direction allowing the 
appeal and revoking the said Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board. 


December 14, 1945 


Re: Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited (on behalf of Windsor Gas 
Company, Limited) and se Union of Natural Gas Workers, 
ocal No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a de- 
cision dated August 1, 1945 of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario who, on an 
application for a general increase of 5 cents 
per hour, directed for certain classifications 
an increase of 5 cents in the minimum and 4 
cents in the maximum of the ranges of wage 
rates and vefused any increase to the other 


classifications represented by the union. The 
union cross-appeals and asks this Board to 
extend the increase directed by the Regional 
Board to all classifications. 


The application to the Regional Board was 
made by the union for the purpose of obtain- 
ing, in effect, the equivalent of the increase 
in the cost-of-living bonus which had been 
denied by this Board in its decision of October 
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26, 1943 (L.G., November, 1943, p. 1494). In 
fact, the opening paragraph of the said ap- 
plication so stated in other terms. 

The decision of the Regional Board is evi- 
dently unsatisfactory because no reason ap- 
pears why certain classifications were increased 
while others were not. Having considered the 
matter in the light of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384), and in view 
of the main purpose of that Order which was 
to stabilize the wage structure in Canada, 
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except in cases where “gross injustices” or 
“gross inequalities” were shown to exist, this 
Board has come to the conclusion that changes 
in the schedule of wage rates paid by this 
Company at this time be brought about by 
collective bargaining rather than by mandat- 
ory order of a War Labour Board. Conse- 
quently, there will be a Finding and Direction 
allowing the appeal and dismissing the cross- 
appeal. 
December 20, 1945. 


Re: Printing Trades of Montreal 


Reasons for Decision 


In 1941 and pursuant to the provisions of 
the Collective Agreement Act of the Province 
of Quebec, employing printers and representa- 
tives of employees in the printing industry in 
part of the Province of Quebec negotiated a 
collective labour agreement. The agreement 
was promulgated by a decree issued by the 
Minister of Labour of that Province on April 
24, 1941, as No. 987. 


The decree, inter alia, divided that part of 
the province affected into five zones. They 
are numbered I, IJ, II-A, III and III-A. 
Minimum wage rates im varying amounts were 
established in each zone for each occupational 
classification in the industry. 


The decree designated as employers in Zone 
II, those in certain named cities and towns 
who confine their operations to job printing, 
and in Zone II-A those in the same cities and 
towns who, in addition to carrying on job 
printing, publish one or more weekly news- 
papers. The minimum rates in Zone II-A are 
lower than those in Zone II. Zones III and 
III-A comprise the balance of the territory 
concerned not specifically included in the other 
zones. The distinction between employers in 
Zones III and III-A corresponds with that 
existing between employers in Zones II and 
IJ-A. Likewise the minimum rates set in 
Zone III are higher than those in III-A. 


The appellants’ submissions were directed to 
Labour Board for Quebec for an order to in- 
crease the minimum rates in Zone II-A to the 
level of those in Zone II and in Zone III-A 
to the level of those in Zone III. The Regional 
Board dismissed the application but granted 
leave to appeal to this Board. 

Evidence was tendered to show that the de- 
gree of skill required of am employee in a 
given occupational classification in either Zone 
II-A or III-A is precisely the same as that 


required of an employee in the same occupa- 
tional classification in Zone II or III, respec- 
tively. Further it was argued that since the 
mimmum rates for Zone II-A employees were 
lower than those for Zone II employees, a 
gross inequality exists in respect of those 
minimum rates affecting Zone IJ-A employees. 
The same argument was made in support of 
the Zone III-A employees. 

The appellants’ submissions were directed to 
the question of inequality in the miummum 
rates as between zones. We pointed out dur- 
ing the hearing and now repeat, that the fix- 
ing of minimum rates, as such, forms no part 
of the functions of this Board. We are re- 
quired to deal with actual rates. It was ad- 
mitted by the appellants that the rates actually 
being paid are above, and in many cases con- 
siderably above, the minima provided. No 
attempt, however, was made to prove any 
gross injustice or inequality in respect of 
any wage rates actually paid. Accordingly we 
are unable to give any consideration to that 
problem. 

Nothing in these reasons shall be construed 
as an expression of opinion concerning the 
propriety of subdividing Zones II and III. 
There must have been some good and valid 
reason behind the action taken by the parties 
and the provincial authorities when they sub- 
divided these zones. If any change is to be 
made therewith the parties and those authori- 
ties should make them. It must be under- 
stood, however, that if any adjustment of the 
minimum rates make it necessary for an em- 
ployer to increase wage rates in excess of the 
rate mentioned in Section 23 of the Order, 
then and to the extent of such excess ap- 
proval by the Regional Board will be required. 

We confirm the decision of the Regional 
Board and dismiss the appeal. A Finding and 
Direction will issue accordingly. 


December 1, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 
The articles on strikes and _ lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 


employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in industries “essen- 
tial to the efficient prosecution of the war,” 
but without attempting to include other indus- 
try which has not a direct bearing on war pro- 
duction. In so far as these latter industries 
are concerned, each province can make its own 
decision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is there described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) met for two days during the 
month of December. During this period the 
Board received nine applications, held three 
hearings, issued two certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, ordered one repre- 
sentation vote, allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications and rendered decision in two 

appeal cases. 

Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an officer of the Board, bargaining 
representatives as stated were certified in the 
under-noted case: 

Mrs. Leila A. Shore, Sadie Harper, Marion 
Smith, Sylvana Borden, Evelyn B. Walker and 
Miss Helen Boutenheimer and the Traffic Em- 
ployees’ Association for cashiers (dining ser- 
vice), C.O. clerks (classes I, II and III), char- 
women, cleaners, cooks, dishwashers, junior 
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dietitians, junior observers, junior operators, 
junior supervisors, matrons, central office mes- 
sengers, observers, operators, operators (P.B. 
X), operators (pay station), senior operators, 
senior supervisors, storekeepers (dining ser- 
vice), student operators, supervisors and super- 
visors (P.B.X.) employed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

Following an investigation, a public hearing 
and a representation vote ordered by the 
Board, bargaining representatives as stated 
were certified in the under-noted case: 

Messrs. Georges Fortin and Gerard Poulin 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers for 
employees of La Traverse de Levis Limitee, 
Quebec, P.Q. Captains, 2nd captains and ad- 
ministrative personnel were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. (See also Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1945, page 1791, and Labour Law 
section, this issue.) 
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Representation Vote Ordered 


Following a hearing on an application for 
certification of bargaining representatives sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men the Board ordered that a representation 
vote be taken among the road train conductors 
employed by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, North Bay, Ontario. The 
name of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and that of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the applicant union and intervener 
respectively, were included om the ballot, 
which resulted in a majority for the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Regional Council No. 2 and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Electrical Workers, Montreal Terminals, etc.) 
(L.G. Oct. 1945, p. 1459) —On the request of 
the General Chairman, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Lines, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the application for certification 
of bargaining representatives was withdrawn. 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Regional Council No. 2 and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Montreal, 
P.Q. ‘(Electrical Workers and Helpers in 
stations and office buildings) (L.G. Oct. 1945, 
p. 1459) —On the request of the General Chair- 
man, Canadian Pacific Railway Lines, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501 on behalf of 
checkers employed on the Vancouver wharf 
by the Great Northern Railway Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Regional Council No. 2, ow behalf of 
Electrical Workers and Electrical Helpers on 
the entire System of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, P.Q. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of truck drivers handling freight and 
delivering for Canadian National Cartage Ser- 
vices, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
P.Q. 

4. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on be- 
half of sleeping car conductors, parlour car 
conductors and parlour car attendants Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
PQ; 
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5. Order of Railway Conductors on behalf of 
the road train conductors of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


6. Accounting Employees Association on be- 
half of the employees in the accounting de- 
partments, including clerical, technical and 
office personnel of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of certain employees of the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q. 


8, Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members of vessels operated by W. F. Gibson 
and Sons, Vancouver, B.C. 

9. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members of vessels operated by Badwater 
Towing Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


On December 4, the Board heard argument 
on the appeal of Snyders Limited, Waterloo, 
Ont., from a decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board directing that a vote be 
taken among certain employees of the Com- 
pany to determine whether or not they wish 
to be represented by the National Union of 
Aircraft, Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts. 
The main point of appeal was that the Union 
did not have a majority of the employees 
affected as members at the time of election 
of bargaining representatives. The Union 
contended, in reply, that though all cards sub- 
mitted to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
bore a later membership date the Union had 
been authorized to act on behalf of the em- 
ployees at an earlier date. Following a hear- 
ing, the Board decided that the vote ordered 
by the Ontario Board would be taken provided 
that a declaration or declarations were filed 
on or before December 9, 1945, with the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board indicat- 
ing that authorizations to elect or appoint bar- 
gaining representatives had been signed prior 
to July 30, 1945. If the declaration or declara- 
tions were not received, leave to appeal would 
be allowed, the appeal to be upheld and the 
vote cancelled. The Union being unable to 
comply satisfactorily with the requirements 
of the Board’s decision, leave to appeal was 
allowed, the appeal upheld, and the vote 
scheduled for December 10, 1945, was can- 
celled. 

2. An application for leave to appeal and 
appeal from decision of the Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia was submitted to 
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the National Board by the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders Union, Local No. 1, em- 
ployees of West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. In a vote ordered by the 
British Columbia Department of Labour, the 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union, 
Local No. 1, obtained a majority of the 
ballots cast but failed to secure a majority 
of the eligible voters. Consequently, the 
Union was refused certification by the provin- 
cial authorities. Following a hearing, the 
Board reached the decision that the appeal be 
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dismissed for the reason that the application 
before the British Columbia authorities did 
not have the support of a majority of the em- 
ployees affected (employees eligible to vote) 
as required by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. Formal reasons for judgment were 
not issued as the point of appeal had been 
dealt with by the Board in the following 
cases: (1) Vivian Diesles and Munitions, 
Vancouver, B.C.; (2) Packard Electric and 
Philco Corporation; (3) Wright-Hargreaves 
and Sylvanite. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, or negotiations for 
the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days. Disputes of this nature are referred to 
the Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to effect 
an agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the mat- 
ters in dispute and reports that in his view 
an agreement might be facilitated by the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board 
is then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 

Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Brock- 
ville, Ont., and Local 510, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America— 
George Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Robbins and Myers Company of Canada, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and International 
Union, U.A.A.A.I.W.A. (UAW-C1O)—George 
Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America—William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 


cessful completion of negotiations and the sign- 
ing of an agreement :— 

Sunshine, Waterloo Company, Limited, 
Waterloo, Ont., and Local 1719, International 
Association of Machinists—H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Remington Rand, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
and Lodge 1772, International Association of 
Machinists—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Marshall-Wells Company, Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., and Local No. 4, Wholesale Ware- 
house Employees’ Union, (C.C.L.)—Thos. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. Case withdrawn. 

Park Steamships, Limited, ‘Montreal, P.Q., 
and Division 159, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union—R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 
Case withdrawn. 

Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and Local 819, International Union Mine, 
Mill and’ Smelter Workers—F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During December ‘three Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established but not fully constituted: 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Incorporated, Vic- 
toria, B.C., and Local No. 279, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association. 

John East Iron Works, Limited, Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Local 3493, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Local No. 4, Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Can- 
ada. 

Boards Fully Constituted 


During December five Boards of Concilia- 
tion were fully constituted :— 

Welding Shop and Engineering Company, 
Inmited, Vancouver, B.C-—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Welding Shop and Engineering 
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Company, Limited, and Local No. 1, Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, was 
fully constituted on December 14, 1945, with 
the appointment of Clarence Darling, Van- 
couver, B.C., as Chairman of the Board, by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman 
and L.-Anderson, also of Vancouver, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

Schultz Die Casting Company, Wallaceburg, 
Ont—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Schultz Die 
Casting Company and Local 251, International 
Union, U.A.A.A.I.W.A. (UAW-CIO) was fully 
constituted on December 15, 1945, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge M. A. 
Miller, Sarnia, Ont., as Chairman of the Board, 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Frank Ellis, 
Windsor, Ont., and Mr. Alan Adamson, To- 
ronto, Ont., were appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

MacLean and Weir, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between MacLean and 
Weir, Limited, and Local No. 1, Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, was fully con- 
stituted on December 14, 1945, with the ap- 
pointment of Clarence Darling, Vancouver, 
B.C., as Chairman of the Board, by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman and L. 
Anderson, also of Vancouver, who were ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Willards 
Chocolates, Limited, and Local 264, Factory 
Bakers’ Union, was fully constituted on Nov- 
ember 28, 1945, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board, by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 


- Board. Mr. E. M. Dillon, and Mr. H. Orliffe, 


also of Toronto, were appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, Ont., and Local No. 2, Federation of 
Industrial Workers’ Union, was fully con- 
stituted on February 22, 1945, with the ap- 
pointment of His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, 
Sandwich; Ont., as Chairman of the Board by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. G. E. Burnson 
and H. Orliffe, both of Toronto, appointed ‘on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


The unanimous report of the Board was re- 
ceived on March 17, and was printed in the 
April issue of the Lasour GazertTs. 


At the request of the Munister of Labour 
for Ontario, the Board was reconvened on De- 
cember 1, 1945, under Section 31 (9) of the 
Regulations, in order to clarify its original 
report in relation to the subsequent attitude 
of the Company. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 

are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister, or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Minister 
of Labour during December :— 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Industries, Limited, Nobel, 
Ont., and Local 13031, United Mine Workers of America, 
Chemical Division, District 50 


On December 31, 1945, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation, the personnel of which was 
as follows:—Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Chairman, Toronto, appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. Gerald H. 
Brown, of Ottawa, and Herbert Orliffe, of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 
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Report of Board 


To the Honourable the MINISTER or LABOUR, 
Ottawa: 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in this matter hereby reports as follows: 

Prior to your Board meeting with the 
parties, the parties furnished each member of 
the Board with a brief, Then on December 
20, the board: met with the representatives 
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of the parties at the City of Toronto. The 
employer was represented by Mr. E. G. Taylor, 
Assistant Manager of Industrial Relations and 
Mr. R. B. Carpenter, Works Manager at the 
Nobel plant. The employees were represented 
by Mr. Silby Barrett, District representative 
of the Union, Mr. William Renton, Assistant 
Director of the Union for District No. 50, and 
Mr. Marcus Nichols, President of the Local 
Union. 


The Company at its plant at Nobel is en- 


gaged in the manufacture and sale of ex- 
plosives, which are used largely in the mining 
industry. 

The number of employees who will be 
affected by the collective bargaining agree- 
ment is approximately 124, Of these it is 
said 105 employees are presently members of 
the union in good standing. 

Commencing in or about November, 1934, 
and extending to in or about June, 1945, there 
was a works council in this plant consisting of 
nine members, seven of whom were elected 
from the employees and two representing the 
employer. There was not in fact at any time 
a collective bargaining agreement between the 
Company and its employees, but from time to 
time problems affecting employer-employee 
relations were considered by the works council 
and it has not been made to appear that at any 
time was there any particular adverse criticism 
of the works council or the manner in which 
it functioned. However, in or about April 
or May, 1945, the union organized the em- 
ployees at this plant and a very substantial 
percentage of the employees have become 
members of the union. 

The union made application to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board for certification as the 
collective bargaining agent of the employees 
and upon that application a vote was directed 
to be taken and was in fact taken on July 17, 
1945, with the following result: 


Number of eligible employees....... 119 

Number of employees who voted.... 88 

Employees voting in favour of the 
Unions... .n:Astamatt nae e vax 76 


Employees voting against the Union. 12 


On August 17, 1945, the Union was certi- 
fied by the Ontario Labour Relations Board as 
the bargaining representative of all the hourly 
rated employees at the Nobel plant, save and 
except foremen and any others not covered 
by the collective bargaining agreement. 

On August 24, 1945, the Union requested 
the company to enter into negotiations with 
a view to consummation of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Negotiations commenced 
on August 31, 1945, and continued up to and 
including September 11, 1945. As a result of 
those negotiations the company and the union 
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were able to agree upon all the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement save only two, 
both of which were requested by the union 
to be included therein: 

First, a request for a union shop, 

Second, a request for a check-off of union 

membership dues. 


The company found itself unable to agree to 
the request of the union with respect to these 
two items. : : 

The conciliation officer, Mr. H. Perkins, held 
two conferences with the parties at Nobel on 
October 25 and 26 as a result of which he 
recommended that agreement on the matters 
in issue might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Board. 

It has been amply demonstrated to your 
Board that relations between the company 
and the employees represented by the union 
have been and are harmonious. There has 
never been, so far as your Board knows, a 
strike among the employees at this plant and 
none is presently threatened. Moreover the 
representative of the union has stated cate- 
gorically to your Board that there is not the 
slightest suspicion on the part of the union 
or the employees that the company is in any 
way antagonistic towards the union; that quite 
to the contrary the company has indicated a 
desire to co-operate with the union to the 
end that the harmonious relations which have 
heretofore existed should continue and, indeed, 
improve. It has been therefore most refresh- 
ing to the members of your Board to meet 
with the parties where such an attitude of 
goodwill between them exists, and where the 
parties have heretofore been unable to agree, 
such disagreement has been due to a conflict 
of honest opinions held by the parties. 

Your Board desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation and assistance given 
to it by the parties in their briefs; and in the 
discussions which ensued when your Board 
met with the representatives of the parties. 

It has been made to appear to your Board 
that in Canada there are nine locals of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Division 
No. 50; the oldest of such local unions has 
been in existence for eighteen months. Local 
No. 13031 has been in existence since May 
of this year. 

The village of Nobel is situated about six 
miles from the town of Parry Sound and of 
the total number of employees presently on 
the payroll of the company at Nobel, only 
eighteen live in the village, seventy-one of 
the others live at Parry Sound, and _thirty- 
five elsewhere, a fact which your Board has 
taken into consideration as will subsequently 
5 ela! when considering the subject of check- 
off. 
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Having regard to the fact that this will be 
the first agreement between the company and 
this particular union, your Board is: unani- 
mously of the opinion that the union should 
withdraw its request for a union shop. Your 
Board indicated its view in this respect to the 
representatives of the union and those repre- 
sentatives acceded to that view but did press 
for union security in the form of a check-off 
of the union dues. 


The form of check-off requested by the 
union was the standard form by which the 
company would deduct from the employees 
pay monthly the amount of such monthly dues 
and pay the same to the treasurer of the local 
union. 


Ii was made manifest to your Board that 
having regard to the particular conditions 
existing at this plant, the matter of the col- 
lection of union dues by the union presented 
abnormal difficulties, but such difficulties did 
not reflect any disloyalty or lack of full 
allegiance on the part of the union members 
to the union; rather it was the result of the 
location of the plant and the offices of the 
union, and the wide area in which the em- 
ployees were resident. The company while 
adamant in its attitude that the collection 
of union dues was in its essence a problem or 
the responsibility of the union, recognized the 
particular difficulties to which we have referred 
in connection with the collection of union 
dues and stated that by way of demonstration 
of its willingness to assist the union in that 
regard, it would, if requested by the union, 
alter its standard mode of payment of wages 
to its employees, so that instead of paying 
them by cheque it would pay them in cash 
or continue to pay them by cheque and provide 
facilities whereby the employee could im- 
mediately cash his cheque at the office of 
the company: That the company would per- 
mit, and indeed, facilitate the union stewards, 
five in number, by providing them with desk 
space in immediate proximity to the place 
at which the employees would be paid, so 
that the employees having received payment 
of their wages, would be able to pay their union 
dues at once, without delay or inconvenience, 
to the stewards: That as a reminder to the 
employees that the union would expect them 
to pay their dues, on one of the two monthly 
pay days the company was prepared to permit 
the union to place placards close to the office 
at which the employees would be paid, drawing 
that fact to the attention of the employees. 

The mechanics proposed by the company 
to ensure the voluntary payment by union 
members of their union dues, could, so your 
Board felt, accomplish that purpose. Those 
mechanics, however, are an innovation with 
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which the union has not had, at least at this 
particular plant, any previous experience, and 
the union was of the opinion that it might 
not operate satisfactorily. That question could 
only be resolved by putting the plan in opera- 
tion and observing the results. 

In view of the good relations which have 
heretofore existed between the parties, and 
for the purpose of testing the desirability and 
practicability of the mechanics as suggested 
by the company, the majority of your Board 
recommends that the collective bargaining 
agreement between the parties should include 
a provision whereby the plan suggested by 
the company should be put into operation 
and continue for a period of four months from 
the date thereof, by way of an experiment. 
If, at the expiration of such four months’ 
period the company should conclude that such 
plan is not satisfactory to it, or if a majority 
of the employees indicate that such plan is 
not satisfactory to them, then such plan shall 
be superseded by a check-off under which the 
company will deduct the union dues from the 
employee’s pay and remit the same direct to 
the treasurer of the union, such deduction by 
the company to be on the basis of a volun- 
tary direction given to it by each employee 
who so requests, which direction shall be 
revocable by any employee and such sub- 
stituted method for ensuring the payment 
of union dues shall be put in operation only 
if and when a majority of the employees have 
so requested, and continue in operation only 
so long as the majority of the employees con- 
tinue to so request. 


In the event that neither the company nor 
the employees desire to make the foregoing 
change, then the method to be adopted during 
the first four months’ period of the agreement 
shall continue for the life of the agreement. 

There was some slight controversy between 
the parties with respect to paragraph “A” 
of Article 8 of a proposed agreement sub- 
mitted by the company. The part thereof in 
controversy consisted merely of the sentence 
“An employee shall be free to join or not 
to join the union.” It was suggested that there 
might be certain innuendoes in that sentence. 
Your Board feel certain that none were in- 
tended, and by mutual agreement between the 
parties that sentence is to be stricken out. 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, a member of the 
Board, and nominee of the employer, is of 
opinion that the collection of union dues 
from its members is the responsibility of the 
union. He is, however, in complete accord 
with the voluntary arrangement of collecting 
such dues which is proposed by the company, 


- and considers that it would be of material 
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advantage that this experiment should be fully 
tried out over the full period of the agreement. 

Mr. Brown points out as well that the agree- 
ment will be open for re-negotiation two 
months prior to the date of its expiry, that is 
to say, ten months following the date of its 
inception, and is of opinion that there is good 
ground for believing that the facilities offered 
by the employer will fully meet the require- 
ments of the union membership. 


| JANUARY 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this twenty-first day of 
December, 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Herspert ORLIFFE, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Grratp H. Brown, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Goderich Mfg. Company, Goderich, 
Ont., and Local 2622, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
| and Joiners of America 


On December 5, 1945, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, 
Sarnia, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
¥. R. Darrow, Goderich, and Fred Molineux, 
Hamilton, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Board met in Goderich on the 27th and 
28th days of November, 1945, Mr. J. E. Baech- 
ler representing the Employer, and Mr. 
Charles J. Gibbons, President of Local 2622 
of, and Mr. A. Cooper, General Representa- 
tive of, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, representing the Employees. 

On August 7, 1945, Mr. F. J. Ainsborouch, 
a Conciliation Officer, met with representatives 
of the Employer and the Employees and 
arrived at an agreement which was put in 
_typewritten form by Mr. Ainsborough. The 
Agreement was not to be executed until it had 
been approved by the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario. On account of matters 
which subsequently arose the Employer re- 
fused ‘to execute the Agreement. 

Not without difficulty the Parties. were 
- brought to agreement before this Board on 


the differences which still existed between’ 


them, and an Agreement was this day ex- 
ecuted by the representatives of the Parties. 
An executed copy of the Agreement as com- 
pleted is hereto attached. It is in the form as 
originally prepared by Mr. Ainsborough, save 
as to those parts which are underlined in the 
attached copy. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Goderich this 28th day of Novem- 
ber, 1945. 
(Sgd.) M. A. Miter, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) F. R. Darrow, 
(Sgd.) Frep Morinrux 
Members 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Agreement made this 28th day of November, 
A.D. 1945, between the Goderich Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited, Goderich, Ontario, here- 
inafter called the Employer, iand Local Union 
No. 2622 of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, hereinafter 
called the Union. 

It is agreed that this contract is for exclusive 
joint use and benefit of the contracting parties 
as heretofore defined and set forth in the Agree- 
ment, and it shall be construed as binding upon 
and effective in determining only the relations 
with each other of those represented by the 
Parties signatory hereto. It is the intent and 
purpose of the Parties hereto that this Agree- 
ment will promote and improve industrial and 
economic relationship in the industry. 


Hours of Work 


It is further agreed that forty-eight hours 
shall constitute a week’s work to be worked as 
follows: eight hours on Monday to Saturday in- 
clusive, same to be worked between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
This clause does not apply to Teamsters and 
Truckers. 

Overtime 

Overtime means all time worked in excess of 
eight hours in any one day from Monday to 
Saturday inclusive and shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. All time worked on 
Sundays and Statutory Holidays shall be. paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. This 
clause does not apply to Teamsters or Truckers. 

Notwithstanding anything in the two preced- 
ing clauses contained, if, through work stop- 
page by reason of a machine jamming or other 
similar mishap, it occasionally be necessary to 
work for a period after 5 p.m. to complete the 
loading of a truck, the employees shall work 
such extra time, not to exceed 15 minutes, such 
extra few minutes to be taken as offsetting time 
lost by reason of such mishap and not to be 
counted in calculating the time worked nor to 
be considered as overtime. It is understood 
that this provision is entered into in a spirit of 
co-operation to facilitate the efficient operation 
of the plant in event of mishap and is not to 
become a habitual occurrence. This clause does 
not apply to Teamsters and Truckers. 

Teamsters and Truckers shall be entitled to 
no increased rate of wages for overtime. All 
time worked on Sundays and Statutory Holi- 
days shall be paid for iat the rate of time and 
one-half. Teamsters and Truckers shall pay 
their own necessary expenditures for meals and 
lodgings and when unavoidably absent from 
Goderich on the employer’s business as a team- 
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ster or trucker shall be paid One Dollar a day 
for expense money. This paragraph shall be 
subject to the approval of the Regional War 
Labour-Board in Ontario, and the Employer and 
the Union agree to make joint ‘application, or 
that either Party may alone make application, 
to such Board for such approval. 


Wage Rates 


A schedule of wage rates, approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board, shall be attached 
to this Agreement and form a part thereof. 
Holidays 

Alll employees, upon completion of one year of 
continuous service, shall be entitled to one 
week’s vacation with full pay. Vacations shall, 
so far as possible, be granted at times most de- 
sired by the employees, but the final right of 
allotment of vacation period is exclusively re- 
served by the Employer and the Plant Commit- 
tee in order to ensure the orderly operation of 
the Plant. 

Seniority 

It is understood and agreed that in iall cases 
of promotion or increase or decrease of forces, 
the following factors shall be considered and 
when factors (a) and (b) are relatively equal, 
length of continuous service shall govern: 

(a) Length of continuous service. 

(b) Knowledge, training, ability, skill, reli- 

ability and efficiency. 


Working Conditions 


(1) An employee whose earning capacity is 
limited because of physical or mental handicap 
or other infirmities, may be employed on suit- 
able work at a wage agreeable to the Hm- 
ployer and the Union. 


(2) Any employee interfering with any other | 


worker during working hours shall be subject 
to discipline. 

(3) There shall be no smoking or drinking 
on the premises at any time except in an 
area designated by the Employer where smok- 
ing will be permitted during other than work- 
ing hours. 

(4) An employee who reports for work in an 
unfit condition to carry on his duties may be 
sent home by any representative of Manage- 
ment. 

(5) Workers shall not leave the plant dur- 
ing working hours without permission from a 
representative of Management. 

(6) No Employee shall have or permit any- 
one else to have any alcoholic liquor on any 
truck or other vehicle of the Employer. 

(7) No Teamster or Trucker ghall take un- 
necessary time or incur any avoidable expense 
on any trip, and anyone doing either without 
reasonable excuse, or making false claims for 
time worked, shall be subject to dismissal. - 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


Recognition 


(1) The Committee designated by the Union 
shall be recognized by the Employer as the 
representatives of its Employees for the pur- 
pose of negotiation of all disputes and griev- 
ances arising during the life of this Agreement 
and they shall have the right to call into 
negotiations the General Representative of the 
Organization. Should the Committee and the 
Employer be unable to agree, either Party may 
by giving written notice to the other, require 
that the question be submitted to an impartial 
umpire to be selected by the Parties, or 
failing their agreement on an umpire within 
five days of the giving of such notice, an 
impartial umpire to be appointed on the request 
of either the Employer or the Committee by 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario. The 
decision of such umpire shall be final and bind- 
ing on the Parties. 

It shall be optional to the Employer to con- 
sider any grievance arising more than five 
working days before its submission and no 
grievance shall be considered which usurps the 
function of management. 

(2) All present employees who are now 
members of the Union shall retain their mem- 
bership in the Union as a condition of em- 
ployment. Any new employee who becomes a 
member of the Union shall retain his member- 
ship in the Union as a condition of employ- 
ment. This clause shall be given a sixty day 
trial and continued in force thereafter unless 
changed by request of either Party. 


No Sirikes or Lockouts 
During the term of this Agreement, there 

shall be no lockouts on the part of the Em- 
ployer and no strikes on the part of the Union. 
General 

The Union and the Company will co-operate 
for the purpose of reducing the present high 
rate of absenteeism. 
Duration 


This Agreement shall be effective December 
I, 1945, and shall continue in force for one 
year thereafter. Sixty days’ notice in writing 
shall be given by either Party for change in 
the Agreement. 

Signed on behalf of the Employer, The 
Goderich Mfg. Co. Ltd.: 


(Sgd.) J. E. Barcuurr. 


Signed on behalf of Local Union No. 2622: 


(Sgd.) Cuas. J. Gresons, 
(Sgd.) A. Coopsr, 
General Representative. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Onward Manufacturing Co. 
Kitchener, Ont., and Local 1719, International 
Association of Machinists 


On December 21, 1945, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation, the personnel of which was 
as follows: His Honour Judge J. C. M. 
German, Chairman, Cobourg, Ont., appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 


recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. L. K. DeBus, Kitchener, 
and R. Dickie, Hamilton, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
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Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir—This Board, consisting of His Honour 
Judge J. C. M. German as Chairman, Robert 
L. Dickie, Esquire, the Union’s nominee, and 
Louis K. DeBus, Esquire, the nominee of the 
Employer, convened on November 6, 1945, in 
the City of Toronto, and on the same day 
Mr. T. A. Witzel, Junior, appeared before the 
Board, and again on November 22, when the 
parties appeared before the Board and were 
represented as follows:— 


For the Union: Mr. R. J. Boulton, Organizer 
of International Association of Machinists, of 
which the Union is an affiliate. 

For the Company: Mr. T. A. Witzel, Junior, 
General Manager of the Company. 

The Agreement in discussion is the first 
Collective Bargaining Agreement between the 
parties. 
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This Board is pleased to report that it has 
effected a conciliation in this matter and the 
parties have agreed to execute an Agreement 
in the terms of the draft Agreement attached 
as Schedule “A” to this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 14th day of Decem- 
ber, 1945. 


(Sgd.) J. C. M. German, 
Chairman, 

(Sgd.) Rosert L. Dicxin, 
Member of Board, 


(Sgd.) Louis K. DeBus, 
Member of Board. 


The appended agreement included clauses 
alluding to union security, grievance pro- 
cedure, seniority, and overtime. 

When it has been ratified by the parties 
it will be printed under the collective agree- 
ment section in a subsequent issue. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
December, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt. with 12 industrial disputes 
during the month of December, involving 2,532 
work-people employed in 16 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, 8 were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 4 were situa- 
tions which had been unterminated as of 
November 30, and received further attention 
jn December. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. 


Industries 


MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


Cry PIE TEIINI Gh CL ei, «hiss bie Saka’ 6 oes chao 1 
MANUFACTURING 

PUTTER E OOCST eee. fonts seid a as 6 eee els 1 

Metal” Products wets te. see eee rte cet 4 


Fur and Leather and other Animal Pro- 
Guets oo Fs PER ois 2 eae ie bas 1 


Prmtingand* Publishing 4. Soper st: ees 1 
Textile, Clothing Products, etc........... 1 
MiscelaneOUs on. oi. vra% +00 css ese 6 va & 1 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC UTILITIES 


Telegraphs and Telephones ............. 1 
SERVICE 
Business and Personal ...............-- 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
Strikehor@uockout. £0. (tho eo 4 
Afbitfamane FOCI Ae PU ae NO, 4 
Requests for services of Commissioners... 4 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
Causes affecting wages and working 
conditions ! Us, WON A. ATONE eh ies 4 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
BETO UOIEMCUIVILY Til tee cc ctek oe a ssi) stele aes 4 
To secure or maintain unlon wages and 
WOLrking JCONCItOUSS, We... ee eek. es 1 
Othertinion questions: s).. su.c tee ce om 1 
Discharge of workers for other than union 
CUESLIONE dy sical Cts o alte Th ae: Aare 1 
TEMICL ACR NOCL ok. aA lek sc kate ees cae 1 
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Disposition: 
Strikes terminated by mediation or other 
departmentaliaction %)) 202. RRS, 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ 2 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
appointed under Section 5 of P.C. 4020 2 


Written statement terminating situation... 1 
Referred: to R.W.LB. or) N.W.LB.....° 1 
Disposition Pending,,..22831Y.82. 1 4}. 5 
Method of Settlement: 
Coneiliationy OF IMCS LOM, :6 «6 esi acm » & 2 
Arbweation Adk. to .e4esKs. a. ied. . Ua. : 2 
TWVESstization only! Le PIIUP. Ae Te 2 
DOMINIC Eel tats « cote sue ae cod bba i fous 6 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
follow :— 


Laundry Workers, Toronto, Ont—In mid- 
December the Federal Minister of Labour 
was asked by the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario to appoint an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate a 
charge that Baker Brothers Cleaners, Toronto, 
Ont., had dismissed an employee because of 
his union membership and activity on behalf 
of the Dyers and Cleaners Union. On Decem- 
ber 24, the Minister of Labour appointed His 
Honour James Parker, of Toronto, to con- 
duct an investigation. The Commissioner 
found that the employee had been discharged 
for just cause. 


Telephone Employees, Chicoutimi, P.Q—On 
December 11, the Department of Labour was 
advised of a strike at Chicoutimi, P.Q., by 23 
telephone operators employed by the Saguenay- 
Quebec Telephone Company. The strike 
developed over the alleged refusal of the 
Company to implement a Finding and Direc- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Quebec as amended on appeal by the National 
War Labour Board. The dispute was in- 
vestigated on behalf of the National War 
Labour Board by an. Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department of Labour from 
Montreal. Striking employees resumed work on 
December 15 and a written understanding was 
entered into by the parties with regard to 
the manner in which wage increases would be 
put into effect. 
~ Coal Miners, Drumheller, Alita—Late in 
November the Minister of Labour was asked 
to appoint the Independent Chairman of an 
Arbitration Committee to deal with two dis- 
putes affecting members of the Drumheller 
Coal Operators’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 18. Mr. 
John W. Hugill, K.C., of Edmonton, Alta., 
was named as Chairman and hearings were 
held at Drumheller on December 14. The first 
dispute involved the question of whether an 
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employee of the Brillant Coal Company 


Limited, Drumheller, had earned the right 
to 12 days’ holiday with pay. The man had 
been absent from work for a month during 
the previous year under a compensation award 
as the result of an accident which occurred 
while he was employed in the mine. During 
his absence an eight-day strike occurred and 
the operators contended that this period should 
not be counted as a credit towards holidays 
because the man would not have worked the 
eight days if he had not been absent on com- 
pensation. The decision of the Arbitration 
Chairman upheld the contention of the Union 
that the employee had been absent through 
causes beyond his control and was entitled to 
full holidays with pay. The second case, in- 
volving an employee of Rosedale Collieries 
Limited, also concerned the question of 
whether the employee was entitled to two 
weeks’ holidays with pay. The man had been 
absent from work for 24 days as the direct 
result of an injury sustained in unusual cir- 
cumstances outside of working hours. The 
Arbitrator ruled that the man’s absence from 
work while injured was not through causes 
beyond his control and that he could not 
qualify for two weeks’ holidays with pay. 

Leather Workers, Kitchener, Ont—Two brief 
strikes occurred during December at the plant 
of John Lang and Sons, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
in which groups of employees belonging to 
the National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers, Local No. 30, participated. On Decem- 
ber 6 some 18 men employed in the beam 
house quit work in protest against certain 
deductions from their pay. They resumed work 
the following morning after an explanation 
had been given by the management. On 
December 10 the Company notified five men 
that there was no work for them that after- 
noon, and when no explanation was imme- 
diately forthcoming 70 employees quit work. 
An Industrial Relations Officer from Toronto 
visited the plant and arranged a joint con- 
ference of Company and Union officials. 
Management explained that the half-day lay- 
off of the five men was due to a shortage of 
materials caused by the stoppage of work on 
December 6. Representatives of the employees 
claimed the strike was in protest not only 
against the suspension of the five men but also 
the long delay in the negotiation of am agree- 
ment between the parties following certifica- 
tion of the union by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board and the alleged hostile attitude of 
a Company official. A temporary grievance 
procedure was drafted by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer which was acceptable to both 
parties pending the consummation of a col- 
lective agreement and operations were fully 
restored on December 17. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


YSOLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to in- 
clude all agreements. received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


Hater, P.Q—Matartic Goto Fievps Lr. 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WorkKERS, LocaL 696. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 16, 
1945, to July 15, 1946. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees, who may _ be- 
come or retrain from becoming members of 
the union. 

Hours of work: for underground workers, 
except cage tenders, 48 per week; mill men, 
crushermen, hoistmen, lampmen, cage tenders, 
and boilermen, 56 per week; general surface, 
mechanical and electrical employees, 54 per 
week. Underground employees shall be allowed 
30 minutes for lunch during each ‘shift. Over- 
time: overtime rates do not apply where an 
“employee works more than maximum weekly 
hours due to change of shift or failure of 
relief to report for work. Time and_ one-half 
for all work on 3 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: after one year’s continuous service, 
one-half day with pay for each 25 days actually 
worked to a maximum of 7 days. : 

Wage rates: existing scale to be maintained. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


KirktAND Laks, Ont—DLaxe Snore Mines 
Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION or Ming, 
Mitt aND SMeLTER Workers, Locau 240, 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
10, 1945, to September 9, 1946, and year to 
year thereafter, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: 48 per week, underground— 
8 per shift from collar to collar; however, 
variations not exceeding 15 minutes which do 
not occur consistenty to be disregarded, delays 
in excess of 15 minutes to be considered as 
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time worked and to be paid for at straight 
time except if delay is beyond company’s con- 
trol. Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work in excess of the regular week 
other than above and for work on 3 specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week (7 
days) with pay for all employees with one 
year’s seniorty. 

Wages: scale presently in effect shall be 
maintained. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. ; 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Correction 


Toronto, ONTARIO.——CANADA Breap Co. Lp. 
AND AMALGAMATED BAKERS AND CONFEC- 
TIONERS OF TORONTO 


In the agreement which was summarized in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1945, p. 1515, the 
paragraph on hours should be corrected to show 
7% per day (5 days), 11 on Friday, a 484-hour 
week, in the shop; 7 per day (5 days), 103 on 
Friday, a 454-hour week, for the shipping room. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


WELLAND, ONT.—JosEPH STOKES Rusper Com- 
pANy Lrp, AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MacHINE WorKERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
523: 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
19, 1945, to September 18, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November 1943,, p. 1527, with the 
addition that the present scale of wages will 
continue in effect, but the company and the 
union agree to enter into wage negotiations 
from time to time as desired by either party. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


St. HyactntHe, P.Q.—J. A. & M. Cote Lrp. anp 
Le Synpicat NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS 
EN CuHaussuRES Inc. pe St. HYAcINTHE. 


Agreement to be in effect from April,1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as bargaining agent for 
its employees. 

There will be no work on Sundays, church 
holy days, Good Friday morning, St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Day, Labour Day and the day after New 
Year’s. Vacation: one week to all production 
workers who will be paid 2 per cent of wages 
earned during previous 12 months or less in 
the company’s service. 
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Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Nothing in this agreement shall be inter- 
preted to be contrary to the agreement wit 
the Colleetive Agreement Act for the shoe 
manufacturing industry for the Province of 
Quebec. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Powe.ut River, STILLWATER, OcEAN FAs, Port 
MELLON, WooprisrE AND Port Auice, B.C. 
—PoweE.ut River Co., Lrp., Paciric MILis 
Lrp., Sorc Purp Company Lp. AND BRITISH 
CotumpBiA PuLP AND Paprgr Co., Lrp., AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
(Makers (PowrLt, River Locat 142 ANnp 
Ocean Faris Locau 360) AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PuLp, SULPHITE 
AND Parer Mitu Workers (POWELL River 
LocaL. 76, Ocran Fauus Locau 312, Porr 
Metion Locat 297, Wooprirspre Locat 494 
AND Port Anice Loca 514) 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 2 months’ notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the agency repre- 
senting all eligible employees. The company 
will co-operate with the unions in obtaining 
and retaining members. Maintenance of mem- 
bership: any employee who now is a member 
‘in good standing, or who becomes or is rein- 
stated as a member of either union shall, as a 
condition of continued employment, maintain 
such membership in good standing. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half after 8 hours 
(except for tour workers when due to chang- 
ing shifts or absence of mates), for work on 
Sundays or designated day off, or 5 specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay for all employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous service in which two-thirds of the full 
time hours have been worked, or if.employed 
less than a year and have worked 1,800 hours. 
After qualifying for 5 vacations, employees 
will be granted 2 weeks with pay subsequently. 

Wage rates: those in effect as of May 1, 
1945, will become effective as job rates making 
the base rate for al! male common labour 67 
cents per hour. Female labour, where such 
an arrangement now exists, will be paid in 
accordance with existing rates, provided how- 
ever, that the period between, the hiring and 
attainment of full rate shall not exceed three 
months and the difference between the hiring 
rate and the job rate shall not exceed 5 cents. 
A night shift differential. of 3 cents per hour 
will be paid in addition to the hourly rate 
for all night shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 

GoprRicH, ONtT.—GopErIcH MANUFACTURING 
Company Lrp. AND UNITED BrorTHERHOOD 
or CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
“LOcaL 2622. 


This agreement was reached in settlement of 
a dispute, see p. 44 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1945, to November 30, 1946. Sixty days’ notice 
in writing shall be given by either party for 
change in the agreement. 

Maintenance of membership: employees who 


now are members of the union and any new 
employees who become members must maintain 
their membership as a condition of employment. 
This clause is to be given a 60-day trial and 
continued in force thereafter unless changed by 
request of either party. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
except teamsters and truckers. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the above 
hours and for work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays. Teamsters and truckers shall receive 
time and one-half for work on Sundays and 
statutory holidays only. When unavoidably 
absent from Goderich on the employer’s business 
as such, shall be paid $1 a day expense money 
subject to approval of Regional War Labour 
Board. Vacation: one week with pay for all 
employees upon completion of one year’s con- 
tinuous service. 

Hourly wage rate: lumber scalers, 67 cents; 
lumber pilers, 47 to 67 cents; garage mechanics, 
77 cents; loaders, 52 cents; truck drivers and 
teamsters, 60 cents; sawyers (cut-off), slab saw 
operators, labourers, 40 to 50 cents; carriage 
operators, 63 cents; machinists and carpenters, 
maintenance (millwrights), 70 cents; trimmers, 
edger men, Jack ladder operators, 50 to 60 cents; 
tail sawyers, assistant carriage operators, 45 
to 55 cents; saw filers, $1. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Turee Rivers, P.Q—Canapa IRoN FOUNDRIES 
Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS AND 
FounprRy Workers’ UNION oF WNortTH 
America, Locan 101. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1945, to April 30, 1947 or 1948.. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAsour GAZETTE, July 1944, 
p. 865, with the addition that provision is made 
for the deduction of union dues. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—INTERNATIONAL, HARVESTER 
Co. or CaNnapa Lrp., HAMILTON HARVESTER 
WorKS AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
America, Locau 2868. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 18, 
1945, to October 18, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1943, p. 1130 and 
October, 1944, p. 1245, with the following notable 
exception—check-off: any employee may author- 
ize the company to deduct union dues of $1 per 
month from his pay and transmit same to the 
union. The company will continue to do this 
until the authorization is revoked by employee 
giving 90 days’ notice or if at any time the 
number of employees authorizing the check-off 
falls below 51 per cent of the total number of 
eligible employees. 

InceRsoLL, ONt—THE INcerRsonn MAcHINE 
AND Toot Company, Lrp. AND THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA, LocaL 2918. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 1945, 
to April 9, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective baragining agency 
for all eligible employees. Hours of work and 
overtime: time and one-half shall be paid for 
time worked in excess of 9 hours per day or 
48 hours per week and for work on Sundays and 
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all recognized holidays. Vacation: one week 
with pay for all employees with one year’s 
seniority and two weeks with pay for all em- 
ployees with five years’ seniority. 

Wages: The company agrees to negotiate with 
the union regarding wage rates within 30 days 
of signing of agreement. The schedule thus 
arrived at shall be attached to and become part 
of the agreement subject to approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


Nracara Fais, OnT.—CANADIAN CELLUCOTTON 
Propucts Co., Lrp. anD THe INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHEMICAL WorKERS Union, Locau 
215. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 12, 
1945, to October 11, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 diays’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all hourly-paid employees. 
Maintenance of membership: every employee 
who is a member of the union in good standing 
14 days after October 12, 1945, must as a con- 
dition of employment maintain his membership 
in good standing and all new employees, except 
ex-service men returning for re-instatement, 
upon becoming permanent shall do likewise. 
Check-off: the company will, if and to the extent 
authorized by each employee, deduct from the 
employee’s pay each week his union dues and 
remit same to the union. Hours of work: 7:5 
to 8-8 per shift Monday through Friday, 4 to 
10.5 on Saturday, 48 per week or less. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in ex- 
cess of regular daily hours or shift hours in 
any day or in excess of 48 hours per week and 
for work on Sundays and 6 specified statutory 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay for em- 
ployees with one year’s continuous service with 
company and 2 weeks with pay for all employees 
with 5 years’ service. 

Wage rates and ranges of wage rates to be 
paid pursuant to this agreement shall be those 
effective at the date hereof, subject to any 
direction or authorization made under the War- 
time Wages Control Order 19438, pursuant to 
the joint application which will be filed by the 
union. A premium rate of 6 cents per hour 
above the regular rate shall be paid for all 
night work subject to approval of Wartime 

ages Control Order, 1943. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous 


Mount Dennis, Ont—CanapiaNn Kopaxk 
Company, Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL CHEM- 
1cAL Workers’ Union, Locau 159. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 7, 
1945, to November 6, 1946. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole representative 
of its employees. Any employee may become or 
refrain from becoming a member of the union. 
Check-off: the company will deduct from the pay 
of employees, who so authorize, the amount of 
the union dues and transmit same to the union. 
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Hours of work and overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid for work in excess of 82 hours 
in any 24-hour period or in excess of 8 hours, 
for shift workers, or in excess of 482 hours 
per week, whichever is greater, except when 
hours worked in a 24-hour period are due to 
changing shifts or reassignment to regular shift 
after an emergency shift. Time and one-half 
also to be paid for work on Sundays, other than 
by employees who regularly work that day, 
and 6 specified statutory holidays. Vacation of 
one week with pay for employees with one year’s 
continuous service with the company and 2 
weeks with pay for all with 5 years’ service. 

Wage rates in effect at date of agreement 
shall not be decreased during agreement. Ap- 
plication has been made to the Regional War 
Labour Board designed to lead to a wage in- 
crease for substantially all employees. Any 
authorization or direction for an increase not 
inconsistent with the company’s established job 
evaluation plan will be paid during agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Trade 


WINNIPEG AND St. Bonirace, Man —Five 
DaIRIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN AND HELPERS oF AMERICA, 
(Mitk Wacon Drivers anp Dairy Em- 
PLOYEES Loca, 119). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
companies agree to hire union members in good 
standing it available; any others employed must 
become members of the union within 15 days. 

Hours of work: for factory employees, 8 per 
day; for all tradesmen, 8 per day, 6 days a 
week, a 48 hour week. Overtime to be paid at 
the regular daily rate except in emergency cases 
outside control of the company. Six days shall 
constitute a week’s work for all employees. No 
employee should be usked to work more than 3 
of his rest days in one year. Vacation: two 
weeks with pay for all employees with one year’s 
service. 

Weekly wage rates—inspectors and relief men 
on commission, a guaranteed minimum of $36.35; 
wholesale drivers, store route, minimum of 
$32.40, plus commission; ice cream salesmen, 
$32.40 plus commission; storage men, regular 
plant relief men, $31.50; general plant help, 
$30.50; stablemen and washers, $28.50; shippers 
and checkers, $33.95; blacksmiths, $33 to $34 
(44 and 48 hour week); engineers, $33.50 to 
$37.50 (2nd to 4th class); temporary help when 
required in the factory shall be paid $4.50: per 
day for a period of 2 months, after: which time 
they shall be paid at the same rate as the per- 
manent employees. Minimum rate for all per- 
tt plant employees shall be $30.50 per 
week. 

Credits: salesmen may extend credit to bona 
fide householders up to $3 (or more if authorized 
by the company). If any of this credit becomes 
a loss, such loss will be borne equally by the 
company and the salesman. (The first part of 
this clause is suspended as long as the Order in 
Council prohibiting giving credit is in effect). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and a 
sick benefit fund. 
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Service: Professional 


MontreaL, P.Q.—LA CoMMISSION DES ECOLES 
CATHOLIQUES DE MoNTREAL AND L’ALLIANCE 
DES PrRoFesseuRS CATHOLIQUES DE Mont- 
REAL. 


Agreement, signed September 10, 1945, to be 
in effect from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice during May. This agreement applies only 
to French-speaking lay teachers in the employ 
of the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 

Scale of salaries for male teachers: elementary 
schools—(Ist to 7th grades) single men, mini- 
mum $1,200 per year; married men minimum 
$1,500, with an annual increase of $125 to a 
maximum of $2,900 for junior high schools— 
(grades 8 and 9), annual increase $125 to a 
maximum of $3,200; for senior high schools— 
(grades 10, 11 and 12), annual increase of 
$125 with maximum $3,500; assistant princip- 
als—$125 annual increase to a maximum of 
$3,500 for elementary schools, $3,600 for junior 
high schocls, $3,800 for senior high schools; 
principals—$125 annual increase to maximum of 
$3,700 for elementary schools, $3,800 for junior 
high schools, $4,000 for senior high schools. 

Scale of salaries for female teachers: ele- 
mentary schools—minimum $1,000, annual in- 
crease, $50 until $1,200 is reached, thereafter 
annual increase of $100 to maximum of $2,000; 
junior high schools—increase of $100 to $2,200 
maximum; senior high schools—increase of $100 
to $2,400 maximum; assistant principals—$100 
increase to maximum of $2,400 for elementary 
schools; junior high schools, $100 annual in- 
crease to $2,500 maximum; senior high schools, 
$100 annual increase to $2,700 maximum; prin- 
cipals—maximum, elementary schools, $2,700; 
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a high schools, $2,800; senior high schools, 
A bonus of $100 shall be granted to teachers 
of the 7th grade and 9th grade, which are 
certificate classes. A bonus of $100 shall be 
granted to teachers of auxiliary classes. 

The Commission grants to each teacher in 
charge of physical training in the different 
schools 30 cents per pupil in the physical train- 
ing class, based on the average attendance of 
the year in the course. 

Sick leave credit with pay of 14 days per 
month is allowed which is cumulative to a maxi- 
mum of 200 days. 

After 10 years’ service teachers who are tak- 
ing a university course leading to a degree in 
pedagogy or its equivalent may use their ac- 
cumlated sick leave with pay, with authority to 
such teachers to visit any school under the juris- 
diction of the Commission. Such teachers may 
use this leave only upon the favourable report 
of the Director of Studies, and the number 
taking advantage of this leave is limited to 10 
per year. 

Provision, is made for the settling of differ- 
ences. 


Montreat, P.Q—THe Montrea, CarHoric 
ScHoot COMMISSION AND THE FEDERATION 
or ENGLISH SPEAKING CATHOLIC TEACHERS 
INc. 


Agreement, signed September 11, 1945, to be 
in effect from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice during May. This agreement is similar 
to that of La Commission Des Ecoles Catholiques 
De Montreal and J’Alliance Des Professeurs 
Catholiques De Montreal summarized above, 
with the same scale of salaries. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the ‘Provincial (Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the 
agreement which concern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship and certain other con- 
ditions made binding throughout the Province 
or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered 
by ,the agreement. Notice of such application 
is published and 30 days allowed: for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1943, p. 86. 


Proceedings under this Act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of one other. All of these are noted 
below. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers in 
Mississquoi County, and for the work glove 
industry in the province, were gazetted Nov- 
ember 24. A request for a new agreement for 
the furniture industry in the Province, and 
a correction of the request for a new agree- 
ment for building trades at Three Rivers were 
also published November 24. Requests for 
the amendment of the building trades agree- 
ment at Chicoutimi, and for a new agreement 
for grocers and butchers at Joliette were pub- 
lished December 1. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the building trades agreement at 
Chicoutimi and for the corrugated paper box 
industry agreement for the Province were 
published December 7. A request for a new 
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agreement for the building materials industry 
throughout the Province was also published 


~ 


December 7. 


Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving the consititution and by-laws of cer- 
tain joint committees and others approving the 
levy of assessments on the parties. 


Trade 


GROCERS AND BuTCcHERS, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
and gazetted November 24, amends the Con- 
stitution of the Joint Committee by changing 
the name of the Joint Committee of Sherbrooke’s 
Grocers and Butchers (L.G. July, 1940, p. 734, 
Aug., p. 868; June, 1941, p. 706; Oct., 1943, 
p. 1382;.; Dec.,..1945,.)p..:.<..) 40 that) of .,““The 
Eastern Townships Retailers Joint Committee.” 


Service: Public Administration 


POLICEMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, and 
gazetted November 24, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The City of 
Quebec and “Le Syndicat professional des 
Policiérs municipaux de Québec, inc.”: Agree- 
ment to be in effect from November 24, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946, and year to year thereafter 
subject to notice. 

Hours: constables are divided into 2 shifts 
and either shift ig relieved by the other every 
24 hours. Constables required to remain on 
duty by order of the chief of police must do so 
without pay, and overtime done in that manner 
is replaced by equivalent time off. 

Wage rates: inspectors and sergeant-detec- 
tives, from $45 per week during first year to $52 
during fifth year; detectives, from $36 during 
first year to $44 during fifth year; radio tech- 
nician, $2,080 to $2,500 per year (annual 
increase of $100); quarter-master, $40.50; oper- 
ators, $35.50; taximeter checker, $35.50; ser- 
geants, $39; corporals, $37; constables, $21.50 
on entering service to $35 after fourth year. 

Special constables are not governed by the 
provisions of the present decree. 

Vacation: ten watches or guards, with pay. 

Provision is made for uniforms, suits, allow- 
ance for detectives, etc. Sick leave: 14 days per 
month with pay is allowed, which is cumulative, 
and which may be used either for personal ill- 
ness or when a member of his family is ill. 


MunicipaL EMPLOYEES 
()UEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
1945, and gazetted November 24, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of a new agreement, between 
The City of Quebec and “Le Syndicat des Em- 
ployés des Services exterieurs de la Cité de 
Québec inc.” Agreement to be in effect from 
November 24, 1945, to May 1, 1946, and year 
to year thereafter subject to 60 days’ notice. 


(OuTsipE SERVICES), 


Temporary Employees 


Minimum hourly rates: labourers in all 
departments including the snow removal service, 
55 cents; asphalt mill—¢hief mechanic, 80 cents; 
stationary boiler fireman, 70 cents; weighers, 
mixers, workers on tubes, workers on “alivettes” 


60 cents; carters, 56 cents; laying of asphalt— 
operators on rollers, 80 cents; shift leaders, 75 
cents; rakers, 70 cents; surface men, rammers, 
drivers of city trucks, 60 cents; tracers, shovel- 
lers, oilers, sweepers, cutters, 55 cents; municipal 
shop—machinists, mechanics (with tools), 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, auto mechanics, 
boilermakers, oxygen and electric welders, 75 
cents; mechanics’ helpers, blacksmiths’ helpers, 
55 cents; store man, 60 cents; master mechanics 
and body-workers, cabinet makers, 80 cents; 
municipal building—bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons, 95 cents; carpenters, joiners, joint 
pointers, cement finishers, tinsmiths, roofers, 
electricians, pipe mechanics, 75 cents; compres- 
sor operators, mixer operators, painters, 70 
cents; roads—drivers on snow ploughs, loaders, 
blowers, 70 cents; tractor drivers, 65 cents; 
truck drivers, sprinkler truck drivers, 60 cents; 
carters, 56 cents; rubbish department—removers, 
$28 per week; truck drivers, $29; carters, $28; 
watchmen and varied occupations—$25 and $28; 
bridge operators, $33; parks—horticulturists, 
65 cents per hour; gardeners, 62 cents; carters, 
56 cents; aqueduct—linemen, $28 per week; 
truck drivers, 60 cents per hour; plumbers, 75 
cents; charwomen, $9.25 per week; foreladies, 
$20. Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
with certain exceptions. 

Particular provisions are made respecting the 
employees of the Provincial Exhibition Com- 
mission. 

Vacation: three days after one year’s service, 
6 days per year thereafter. Provision is made 
for sick leave with pay. 


Regular Employees 


Minimum wage rates: labourers, $26 per 
week; asphalt mill (fabrication)—stationary 
boiler fireman (56 hour week), $39; mixers— 
watchmen (60 hours), $30; asphalt laying— 
roller operator (48 hours), $38; shift leader, 
$33; city truck drivers, $28.50; municipal shop 
(44 hours)—machinists, mechanics (with tools), 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, auto mechanics, 
oxygen welders, blacksmiths, welders, boiler- 
makers, $32.50; mechanics’ helpers, $26; cabinet 


makers $35; municipal buildings (44 hours)— 


bricklayers, plasterers, masons, $40; carpen- 
ters, joiners, joint pointers, cement finishers, 
pipe mechanics, electricians, tinsmiths, roofers, 
$32.50; painters, $30.50; aqueduct—linemen $28, 
plumbers $35; roads—drivers (tractor, water 
trucks, trucks equipped with snow ploughs or 
serapers), $31; carters, $26.50; rubbish depart- 
ment—removers and carters (d44dhour week), 
$28; drivers, $29 (54-hour week); watchmen 
(56 hours), $25 and $28; parks—horticulturists, 
$28.50; gardeners, $27.50. 

Vacation: 2 weeks with pay yearly. Provision 
is made for sick leave with pay up to one 
month. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HYAcINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated November 22, and 
gazetted December 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 
1945, p. 71, and previous issues) by providing 
for a change in working hours in Zone IV. In 
Zone IV, $19 per week plus 50 per cent of all 
gross receipts in excess of $26. Vacation—one 
week with pay each year to regular men’s barber 
and hairdresser-employees in Zone IV. Wages 
to be paid during vacation shall be 2 per cent 
of gross wages earned by the employee during 
the last 12 months. 


_ Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives 


HE Royal Commission on Co-operatives 

appointed by Order in Council P.C. 8725 
of November 16, 1944, issued its report in De- 
cember, 1945. It is a volume of 245 pages and 
is the result of a detailed investigation of co- 
operative enterprises particularly in Canada, 
but in Great Britain and the United States 
as well. 

Commencing at Vancouver on January 15, 
1945, hearings were held in eight leading cities 
across the Dominion. In all, 175 briefs were 
filed with the Commission by co-operative 
associations, Boards of Trade, Canadian Trade 
Associations, corporations, firms, individuals 
and other public bodies. Members of the Com- 
mission spent several weeks in Great Britain 
and the United States, visiting some of the 
principal centres of co-operative activity and 
holding informal meetings with government 
officials, representatives of non-co-operative, as 
well as co-operative groups, economists, and 
writers. The practice with respect to the taxa- 
tion of co-operatives in those countries and 
the attitudes of interested parties thereto were 
studied. 

The warrant establishing the Commission 
followed a formal statement presented to a 
Committee of the Privy Council by the Hon. 
J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance, early in 
November, 1944. In that statement the Min- 
ister represented that “doubt had arisen as to 
the effect of the Income War Tax Act and the 
Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, in the case of 
co-operative corporations, associations, and 
societies both as regards the general principles 
intended by Parliament to be applied and the 
effect, in many matters of detail, of the said 
taxation statutes upon these co-operative 
organizations and their members.” 

The statement recommended that “a full 
public inquiry into the application of income 
and profits tax measures to organizations 
organized and operated on a co-operative or 
mutual basis . . . and into the comparative 
position in relation to taxation under such 
measures of persons engaged in business in 
direct competition with co-operatives, should 
be undertaken without delay.” 

The Commission was set up under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act. The following were named 
Commissioners: Hon. Errol M. W. McDougall, 
a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, Quebec 
(chairman); Mr. B. N. Arnason, Regina, 
Sask.; Mr. G. A. Elliott, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Mr. J. M. Nadeau, Montreal, P.Q.; and Mr. 
J. J. Vaughan, Toronto, Ontario, 
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Make-up of Report 


The report proper is prefaced by comments 
on the scope of the inquiry, including quota- 
tions of the relevant portions of the income 
War Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
1940, together with a brief analysis of the 
nature and incidence of the income tax. Part 
I of the report deals with trading co-opera- 
tives, tracing their development from the early 
days of agricultural settlement in Canada to 
their present well organized, complex and ex- 
tensive operations in marketing the products 
of the farms and the fisheries and in supplying 
many of the requirements of those engaged in 
those industries. The varied structural organi- 
zation of Canadian co-operative associations 
is described in some detail, including their 
capital structure, membership qualifications, 
management controls, marketing methods, co- 
operative financing and government assist- 
ance. 

Part II deals specifically with credit unions, 
their types, their organization and operation, 
their present tax position and the factors hav- 
ing a bearing on suggested amendments to the 
tax regulations that apply to them. Part III 
provides an analysis of mutual insurance 
organizations and the arguments advanced 
for and against changes in the method .f 
taxing them. 

Five lengthy appendices discuss (a) “Rela- 
tive Growth of Co-operative Business in Can- 
ada,” (with tables and graphs); (b) “Organi- 
zation and Operation of Certain Canadian 
Co-operative Associations’; (c) “Financial In- 
formation and Operating Methods of Certain 
Co-operative Societies in the Provinces of 
Quebee and Saskatchewan,” (with tables and 
charts); (d) “The Taxation of Co-operative 
Societies in Great Britain and the United 
States;” (e) “Development. and. Operation of 
Credit Unions in Canada.” 


Tax Position of Co-operatives and 
Their Competitors 


The tax position of co-operative associa- 
tions the Commission states, may be regarded 
at present as falling within the purview of 
section 4(p) of the Income War Tax Act and 
thus not liable to corporate income or Excess 
Profits tax. 

As we have seen, their competitors consist 
of public and closely held companies, partner- 
ships, sole proprietorship businesses, non- 
exempt co-operative companies and even Gov- 
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ernment enterprises. The incorporated com- 
petitors are subject under the Income War 
Tax and Excess Profits Tax Act to a tax of 
40 per cent (30 per cent in the case of small 
companies) on income up to 116% per cent 
of their standard profits and a tax of 100 per 
cent (less a 20 per cent post war refund) on 
income in excess thereof. Unincorporated 
business competitors of the co-operative 
associations are not subject to tax as busi- 
ness entities under the Income War Tax Act 
but their owners are subject to income tax on 
their business and personal incomes. Under 
the Excess Profits Tax Act unincorporated 
businesses are subject to a tax of 15 per cent 
of their total profits or, alternatively, the 
whole of their excess profits, whichever tax 
is the larger. Some of the direct competitors 
of the co-operative associations are non- 
exempt companies which carry on trade in 
ways which are, in many respects, analogous 
to the business methods of the exempt com- 
panies. These companies would be entitled 
to deduct payments in proportion to patron- 
age where the terms on which they have sold 
or obtained a product involve a contractual 
obligation to make the payment, and it is not 
purely voluntary. These contractual pay- 
ments are deductible whether paid in cash or 
credited to the accounts of the producers or 
customers as an irrevocable obligation. 


Evidence Presented to Commission 


The arguments relating to the taxation of 
co-operative associations as presented to the 
Commission at its hearings in each of the 
provinces are analyzed and summarized. The 
representatives of co-operative associations ad- 
vanced two main grounds upon which they 
sought to be freed from tax. In the first place 
they urged that their associations performed 
certain public services for people in receipt of 
low incomes which ordinary companies did not 
attempt, or at least not to the same extent. 
Thus, they held that in the public imterest 
they should be specially favoured. In the 
second place, it was alleged that they were 
not profit-making institutions by intention or 
practice; that their object was to perform 
services for their members at cost, giving rise 
to the argument that, in fact, they did not 
derive profits from their members. However, 
many recognized that some profits might arise 
and accrue to the members through the assoc- 
iation from non-member business or deriving 
from investments. 

On the other hand, the competitors of the 
associations contended that “the co-operative 
surplus is strictly analogous to the profits of 
an ordinary corporation, that the co-operative 
form of organization enables the association 
to secure a large volume of business and to 
effect economies in marketing; also that this 
surplus is attributable to the use of capital 
and the employment of labour and to the 
successful outcome of business risks. These 
are the factors, they argued, that enable ord- 
imary companies to make profits.” It was 
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held, further, that the co-operative associa- 
tions perform precisely the same productive 
functions as ordinary companies, using the 
same sort of buildings and equipment, em- 
ploying the same sort of labour, using the 
same technical methods, obtaining the goods 
they handle and process from the same sources 
and selling them in the same markets as do 
their non-co-operative competitors; that they 
are organized as limited liability companies; 
that they are organized and operated for the 
purpose of making a profit. Consequently, it 
was held that they should be assessed to. taxes 
upon the same basis as an ordinary company. 


I. Taxation of Trading Co-operatives 


The Commission’s recommendations were 
as follows: 


(1) The Commission suggested the repeal 
of a portion of section 4 of the War Income 
Tax Act, which exempts from taxation, under 
stated conditions, farmers’, dairymen’s, fruit- 
growers’, poultrymen’s, fishermen’s and other 
co-operatives. 

(2) It was also suggested that both the In- 
come War Tax Act and the Excess Profits 
Tax Act be amended to provide for the taxa- 
tion of co-operative associations and organiza- 
tions on the same basis as other persons in 
accordance with the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(3) That co-operative associations and org- 
anizations, joint stock companies, partnerships, 
and other bodies and persons shall be allowed 
to deduct, in computing taxable income, such 
amounts as patronage bonuses, patronage 
dividends, refunds of excess handling charges, 
discounts, rebates and other similar amounts 
which are paid or credited to their customers, 
in proportion to the quantity, quality or value 
of goods acquired, marketed, or sold or ser- 
vices rendered; provided that: 


(a) such amounts are paid in cash or its 
equivalent within six months after the 
annual meeting of the relevant fiscal 
period of the association, organization 
or company and within six months after 
the end of the relevant fiscal period of 
other businesses; or alternatively, that 
they are credited within the same period 
to each customer and exigible by him 
on giving such notice as may be deemed 
reasonable. 

the statute or statutes under which any 
such co-operative association or organ- 
ization is incorporated or registered, or 
its bylaws, or a contract with its cus- 
tomers, hold forth the prospect that 
payments will be made in proportion ito 
patronage. 


(b) 
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(c) the company or other person holds 


forth the prospect to customers that | 


‘payments will be made in proportion 
to patronage. 

(d) payments in proportion to patronage 
shall be at the same rate to all cus- 
tomers with respect to the same type 
or class of commodities, goods or ser- 
vices, with allowance for differentiation 
in class, grade or quality where appro- 
priate. 


(4) That deductions from the gross proceeds 
of a customer’s products be excluded from the 
income of the association, organization or 
other business, if applied against am obligation 
incurred by such customer to purchase shares, 
or to make other investment in the associa- 
tion; or if credited to the customer, and 
exigible by him on giving such notice as may 
be deemed reasonable. 

(5) That amounts credited in proportion 
to patronage and deductions from the gross 
proceeds of sale of the customer’s products, 
which were not deductible for tax purposes 
when credited or deducted shall, nevertheless, 
be allowed as a deduction in the period dur- 
ing which they are paid to the customers. 

(6) (a) That interest, on any form on in- 
vestment in, or loan to, the association 
or other taxpayer having a fixed date 
of maturity, be allowed as a deduction, 
provided such interest is exigible an- 
nually by the claimant or creditor at 

the rate fixed at the time such invest- 
ment or loan was made. 

(b) That interest, on any form of invest- 
ment or loan which is withdrawable on 
giving such notice as may be deemed 
reasonable be allowed as a deduction if 
exigible by the claimant or creditor at 
a rate fixed in advance. 


(7) That a newly formed association which 
obtains incorporation or registration under 
provincial co-operative legislation, or is in- 
corporated as a co-operative under Dominion 
authority, for the purpose of producing and/or 
marketing natural products of its members or 
customers and/or of purchasing supplies, 
equipment, household necessities or services, 
for its members or customers and which is not 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
an existing association, or a group of existing 
associations, shall, with the consent of the 
Minister, be exempt from inocme tax for its 
first three fiscal periods following the com- 
mencement of operations. An association 
claiming such relief should, nevertheless, be 
required to file annual returns in accordance 
with Part V of the Income War Tax Act 
in such form as may be determined by the 
Minister. 
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(8) That section 4, paragraph (y) of the 
Income War Tax Act be amended, if neces- 
sary, to include associations incorporated or 
registered under provincial co-operative legis- 
lation for providing co-operative housing 
service. 

(9) That associations incorporated or regis- 
tered under provincial co-operative legislation, 
or incorporated as a co-operative under 
Dominion authority, for the purpose of pro- 
viding telephone services, distribution of elec- 
tric power, or medical and hospital services, 
be exempt from income and excess profits 
taxes. 

(10) That the Minister be given power to 
require all persons to make such annual 
returns of “patronage dividends” declared, or“ 
“deductions” made, as may be deemed 
desirable. 

If. Credit Unions 


It ig stated in the report that “information 
furnished to the Commission makes it clear 
that co-operative societies organized for the 
purpose of accepting the savings of their mem- 
bers in the form of shares and deposits and 


‘for providing a source of credit for their 


members form an important and a rapidly 
expanding part of Canadian co-operative 
development.” These “credit unions’, or 
“caisses populaires’, as they are called in 
Quebec, are also organized in regional and 
provincial federations, either for the purpose 
of serving as a medium for the deposit of 
surplus funds by member units and as a source 
of credit for them, or to provide inspection or 
educational services. 

The report presents an analysis of credit 
union methods of operation and organization 
in Canada and their present position with 
respect to taxation, together with a summary 
of the arguments and considerations presented 
to the Commission. 

The Commission recommended that the 
income of credit unions continue to be exempt 
from taxation under the Income War Tax Act 
and that sections of that Act be amended to 
make clear: (a) that it includes federations 
whose membership may comprise other credit 
unions, co-operative associations, parishes, 
school districts and other similar bodies; (b). 
that organizations excepted thereunder must 
derive their revenues primarily from loans 
made to members. 


III. Mutual Insurance Organizations 


Under the terms of the warrant establishing 
the Commission inquiry was made into the 
application of income and profits tax measures 
to organizations formed and operated on a 
“mutual basis”; and also, into the comparative 
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position in relation to taxation of persons 
engaged in business in direct competition with 
mutuals. 

A number of briefs were filed and several 
witnesses appeared on behalf of mutual fire 
insurance companies and joint stock insurance 
companies engaged in fire, automobile and 
casualty insurance. Life and marine insurance 
companies were not included in the investiga- 
tions. 

The report contains a descriptive analysis of 
the several types of mutual insurance organi- 
zations, the methods and scope of the business 
they transact and their position with respect 
to taxation. Statistics compiled by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics are quoted with a 
view to disclosing the respective competitive 
positions of the mutuals and the stock com- 
panies. This comparative method is followed 
in summarizing the representations made to 
the Commission by the several witnesses. 

The Commission recommended: 

1. That the Income War Tax Act and The 
Excess Profits Tax Act (1940) be amended to 
provide for the taxation of mutual organiza- 
tions carrying on the business in Canada, of 
fire, casualty and automobile insurance, in 
accordance with the recommendations which 
follow. 

2. That dividends on, or refunds of premiums 
to policyholders, whether paid in cash or 
applied against renewal premiums, together 
with any unabsorbed premiums or premium 


deposits returned to or payable to policy- 
holders, and any other amount credited to a 
policyholder or subscriber in such a way that 
it is exigible by him on giving such notice as 
may be deemed reasonable, be allowed as a 
deduction in computing taxable income. 


3. That joint stock companies and other 
insurers writing fire, automobile and casualty 
insurance, which pay dividends or make 
refunds of premiums to policyholders be 
allowed to deduct such dividends or refunds 
in computing taxable income. 


4. That before giving effect to the fore- 
going recommendations the incidence of the 
tax on net premiums of mutual insurance 
organizations under the Special War Revenue 
Act, the exemption from taxation granted to 
marine insurance companies, and the treat- 
ment for income tax purposes of investment 
income in Canada accruing to British and 
foreign insurance companies, should be 
reviewed by the Government; 


(5) That the income of any insurer, mutual 
or otherwise, shall not be liable to taxation 
when in any year the net premium income in 
Canada is derived, to the extent of not less 
than 50 per cent thereof, from the insurance 
of farm property and other property not pro- 
tected by municipal or other fire fighting 
organizations, or is derived wholly from the 
insurance of churches, schools or other religious, 
educational and charitable institutions. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


HE following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational 

Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments :— 

(1) The vocational and pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and assis- 
tance to students. 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
provinces for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to November 30, 1945, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects 
has been 447,093, made up as follows:— 


Full-time pre-employment classes for 


Wor MOU at So eee 108,405 
Part-time classes for persons employed 

Lasvar. diseusbry a yee: os gee oe 5 85,256 
Full-time plant schools in industry... 37,998 
Industrial supervisors and foremen... 102,894 
RUA AW PLPaAGestGtign sca, Lic. ceca es 65,213 
ADV A ACESIISID Lois bce lee sis aie as sie 49,260 
Navy. radesmen, 2b ea ok 9,056 
Discharged members of the Forces... 29,756 
University *ehidents.ie% 40... 9,255 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The greatly accelerated rate of demobiliza- 
tion plus the seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment has created among discharged members 
of the Forces a great increase in the demand 
for vocational training. This situation, added 
to the difficulty in obtaining buildings and 
equipment, has placed a very great strain on 
the existing training facilities during the last 
month, but additional centres are being opened 
and equipped as rapidly as possible. 


At the end of December use was being made 
of about 55 special training centres, 40 muni- 
cipal and provincial schools and about 100 
privately owned trade and commercial schools. 
The special pre-employment centres are 
operating in 37 localities throughout the coun- 
try, and provide a normal capacity of about 
11,000 for vocational classes, 2,500 for com- 
mercial classes and 5,700 for pre-matriculation 
classes. These capacities can be increased 
about approximately 60 per cent by temporary 
crowding, or, in some cases, operating a 
second training shift. The above mentioned 
capacities do not include any accommodation 
in privately owned schools or in training on 
the job in industry. At the end of November 
the total number of veterans enrolled for all 
types of training was in excess of 17,500 repre- 
senting an increase of over 5,000 during the 
month. 

To facilitate the entrance of veterans into 
trades designated under Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Acts, to arrange for their indentureship 
to employers and to supervise their training 
while on the job, special representatives have 
been appointed in several provinces to work 
in co-operation with the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship authorities. These representatives are 
concerned mainly with the building and con- 
struction trades. 


Training of Civilian Workers 


Up to the end of December the Dominion- 
Provincial Agreements to provide training or 
retraining for workers released from gainful 
employment had been signed only in the 
Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia, but no actual 
training had been started. 


Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 


Up to the end of December, 1945, agree- 
ments had been signed in the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and*Prince Edward Island. There 
is a great demand for capital expenditures for 
both buildings and equipment, but the erec- 
tion of new buildings will probably be delayed 
owing to the prevailing shortage of many 
building materials and: supplies. 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WItTH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
ae From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Nov. of Nov. to to 
Nov. 30/45 Nov. 30/45 | Nov. 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
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Quebec 
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TABLE 2.REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1945 
(Subject to Revision) 
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April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Nov. of Nov. to to 
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Dominion Summary 
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Quebec 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1945 
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Nova Scotia 
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Meeting of Directors of Apprenticeship 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
meeting in Ottawa, agreed to attempt to estab- 
lish uniformity in apprenticeship training 
throughout the Dominion, and also in the 
treatment of veterans entering designated 
trades. 

The meeting took place November 13-14, 
1945, at the Head Office of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, and was under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. R. F. Thompson, Dominion 
Director of Training. 

It was decided to recommend an increase 
in the ratio of apprentices to journeymen in 
specified trades, especially those relating to 
building and construction. This would increase 
the number of veterans able to be trained as 
part of the rehabilitation program. Already 
several of the provinces in certain trades have 
granted credits to veterans, thus shortening 
their training period. It was recommended 
that the ratio be set for provinces rather than 
for individual employers. Promotion of the 
building trades program by means of a nation- 
wide publicity campaign was projected in view 
of the extreme housing shortage for civilian 
and returning servicemen’s needs, and which 
it was expected would continue providing the 
means of livelihood for great numbers of 
returned men when sufficiently trained through 
the apprenticeship plan. 


Standardize Basic Training 


In respect to standards of attainment and 
trade tests, it was felt that at present only 
the basic subjects of training could be 
standardized. This was owing to the facet that 
the type of work performed by the apprentice 
depends almost entirely on the contracts which 
the employer has been called upon to fill. 
This difficulty would of course disappear in 
time, as ultimately all branches of work in 
the trade would eventually be mastered by 
the trainee. Certificates of attainment would 
be issued trainees upon completion of their 
training; and might ultimately supersede those 
given under the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. Evaluation of credits would be deter- 
mined on an individual basis by representa- 
tives of the trade concerned; the Dominion 
Department of Labour to pay the costs for 
adequate trade tests on approval of the pro- 
vincial standards recommended. Wage rates 
should be set as a percentage of the journey- 
men’s rate prevailing in the area, rather than 
be fixed arbitrarily in cents per hour. 


The Provincial Directors present unani- 
mously endorsed the necessity for regular 
periods of class instruction, in addition to the 
normal training on the job. This would aid 
in reducing the length of apprenticeship in 
some trades. At present this differs greatly 
from province to province. 


Follow Bovey Commission 


‘Consideration was given the recommenda- 
tions on apprenticeship of the Royal Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Qualifications, headed by 
the Honourable Wilfrid Bovey. It was hoped 
to implement as far as possible at this time, 
the recommendations of this Commission in 
regard to establishing trade standards, designa- 
tion of more apprenticeship trades, standardi- 
zation of trade tests and accelerated training. 
Previously taken care of through the agency 
of Canadian Vocational Training and the 
Provincial Department of Labour, were the 
two recommendations of the Commission with 
respect to supplementary training and a con- 
ference on apprenticeship. 


Dominion-Provincial Co-operation 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Dominion Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training, characterized 
the conference as “a great step forward”. He 
pointed out that while apprenticeship control 
came under Provincial legislation, successful 
carrying out of the whole scheme of industrial 
apprenticeship rested upon the mutual agree- 
ment between Dominion and _ Provincial 
Governments, contained in the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, and P.C. 8993, of 
January 21, 1944, when an apprenticeship 
agreement lasting 10 years and providing sub- 
stantial financial aid was concluded with the 
majority of the provinces. Under the terms 
of the agreement, the Dominion shared equally 
with the provinces in the costs of providing 
technical and practical training in schools, also 
on a full or part time basis for apprentices 
registered under the Provincial Act. 


Veteran Can Retain Credit 


He also noted that veterans if they did not 
wish to use their re-establishment credit 
towards vocational training, could be entered 
as civilian apprentices in which case their 
re-establishment credit would be available for 
use in the other connections provided. 
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Appointments to Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Re-appointments to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, under the Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act, 1942, were announced 
by Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, on December 18, 1945. There were 
only two changes in the personnel of the 
Council, namely, Captain Henry G. Gonthier 
of St. Lambert, P.Q., replaced Colonel J. T. E. 
Gagnon of Quebec and Mr. R. A. Seasons, of 
Ottawa replaced Mr. J. Pigott of Hamilton. 
The following are the present members of the 
Council :— 


Chairman—Dr. G. Fred. McNally, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Education, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Members of Council—Alphonse Begin, Esq., 
Publicity Agent, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada Inc., 231 Demontigny 
East, Montreal, P.Q.; Jean Bruchesi, Esq., 
Deputy Provincial Secretary, Quebec City, 
P.Q.; E. R. Complin, Esq., Personnel Director, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; 
N. 8. Dowd, Esq., Executive Secretary, The 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 230 Laurier 
Avenue, West, Ottawa, Ontario; Lt.-Col. F. T. 
Fairey, Director of Technical Education, 
Department of Education, Victoria, B.C.; 
R. A. Seasons, Esq., W. G. Edge Company, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Mrs. E. D. Hardy, President, 
National Council of Women, 198 Second 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario; J. C. Herwig, Esq., 
Acting General Secretary, The Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service League, 
Dominion Command, Ottawa, Ontario; D. S. 


Lyons, Esq., General Vice-President, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 806 Keefer 
Building, Montreal, P.Q.; N. C. MacKay, 
Esq., Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Miss B. 
Oxner, Director of Women’s Work, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educational 
Services, Department of Education, Frederic- 
ton, N.B.; Captain Henry G. Gonthier, Presi- 
dent, Quebec Provincial Command of the 
Canadian Legion, St. Lambert, P.Q.; F. S. 
Rutherford, Esq., Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario; Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director 
of Technical Education, Department of Edu- 
cation, Halifax, N.S.; C. B. C. Scott, Esq. 
General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

The function of the Council, which con- 
sists of the Chairman and fifteen members 
(with one-third of the members retiring each 
year) is to advise the Minister of Labour on 
the training and retraining of veterans, the 
training of workers released from industry and 
the provision of Dominion financial assistance 
to the provinces for vocational schools. The 
members represent employers and workers, 
veterans, technical education, women’s organi- 
zations and other groups. The council is co- 
ordinated with Canadian Vocational Training 
of the Department of Labour which adminis- 
ters the various types of vocational training 
included in the scope of the 1942 Act: 


Higher Technological Education in England and Wales 


OINTING out that “the position of Great 
Britain as an industrial nation is being 
endangered by a failure to secure the fullest 
possible application of science to industry, and 
that this failure is partly due to deficiencies 
in education”, the report of the special com- 
mittee on higher technological education, pub- 
lished on November 7, 1945, contains important 
recommendations. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Eustace Percy, was ap- 
pointed in April, 1944, by the Minister of 
Education. 

More and better students, and a substantial 
increase in teaching facilities and staff are 
needed, according to the committee, and this 
will require the co-operation of both indus- 
trialists and educators in detecting ability and 
selecting it for education and training. In- 
dustry and educational institutions training 
for industry have not received their fair share 
of the national ability because of two factors: 


the tendency to direct boys of first-rate ability 
attending school until 18 away from “factory 
employment”, and the lack of opportunity for 
boys leaving school before the age of 16 to 
return to university or other full-time 
education. 

A national campaign to increase the prestige 
of the technical professions is recommended. 
The report suggests that the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureaux of the Ministry of Labour, 
secondary school appointment machinery, and 
University Appointment Boards should all be 
used to supply information. Industry should 
also join in furnishing information. In ad- 
dition, State scholarships for candidates from 
industry as well as from secondary schools 
are urged. Boys entering industry at or 
about the age of 16 should have a “path back 
to full-time education through the part-time 
courses of technical colleges.” 
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The adjustment between technical college 
and university courses was also dealt with by 
the committee. Transfer at the matriculation, 
intermediate and post-graduate stages should 
be made possible. This could be achieved at 
the first stage by universities recognizing 
technical college examinations, in whole or in 
part; at the second, by adding the fundamental 
sciences to the course for the Ordinary National 
Certificate so that the universities could 
recognize as the equivalent of their own inter- 
mediate examinations one taken by a technical 
college student around the age of 19; and at 
the third stage, by accepting a candidate’s 
proved ability to “contribute to the discovery 
of new knowledge”, whether or not he has a 
Bachelor’s degree. 

The committee proposes that colleges of 
technology, specially selected by the Minister 
of Education to develop courses comparable to 
degree standard, should be available for 
students passing from part-time to full-time 
education and not proceeding to the university. 
Qualifications of graduates should conform to 
national standards, and should be determined 
by the national council. 

This national council is to be the central 
counterpart of the regional machinery which 
the committee proposes for the development 
of higher technological training. Regional 
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advisory councils, similar to those now in 
existence in some areas, would be established 
throughout England and Wales to co-ordinate 
technological studies in universities, colleges 
of technology, and other technical colleges in 
the region. These councils, in turn, should 
create regional academic boards of technology, 
composed of the academic. heads of universities 
and technical colleges and of members of their 
teaching. staffs. An advisory board “would 
advise the governing bodies of the participa- 
ting institutions and the regional advisory 
céuncil on the development and co-ordination 
of higher technological studies in each institu- 
tion and the region as a whole”: the board 
would. also consult industry closely and 
frequently. 

The members of the national council should 
be appointed by the Minister of Education, 
the committee considers, and should represent 
both the regional advisory councils and aca- 
demic boards. It would consider the national 
aspects of regional policies, and would advise 
the Minister of Education and the University 
Grants Committee concerning them, without 
altering the responsibilities of those two auth- 
orities or restricting their freedom of com- 
munication with educational authorities and 
bodies. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Statistics for November—Insurance Refgistrations—The Fund— 
Decisions of Umpire—-Work of Employment Offices 


URING the month of November claims 

for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
totalled 53,325, an increase of 16,608 over the 
36,717 filed in October. The number recorded 
in November, 1944 was 11,798. 

Persons signing the live unemployment 
register during the last six working days of 
November increased by 23,609 over the cor- 
responding period in October, the number 
being 85,174 (64,592 males and 20,582 females) 
in November, 61,565 (43,638 males and 17,927 
females) in October and 138,431 (9,824 males 
and 4,107 females) in November 1944. It 
may be noted that the gain in numbers during 
the last week of November as compared with 
October was proportionately much greater for 
males (48 p.c.) than for females (15 p.c.). 

A total of 40,865 claims were adjudicated 
at Insurance Offices during November, 33,521 
being considered entitled to benefit and. 7,344 
not entitled to benefit. Of those considered 
not entitled to benefit, the chief reasons for 
non-entitlement were: “insufficient contribu- 
tions while in insurable employment” (3,304 
cases); “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (2,239 cases); “loss of work due 
to a labour dispute directly affecting the 
claimant” (713 cases); “discharged for mis- 
conduct” (587 cases). 

One or more benefit payments were made to 
61,193 persons during November compared with 
43,775 beneficiaries during October and 7,114 
in November, 1944. These 61,193 persons 
were paid a total of $2,509,610 for 1,244,023 
compensated unemployed days in November 
as against the 43,775 persons paid $1,709,164 
for 840,327 days during October and 7,114 
persons paid $179,001 for 95,720 days in Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 20:2 days in November, 
19-2 days in October and 13-5 days in Novem- 
ber, 1944. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $40.82 during Novem- 
ber, $39.04 during October and $25.16 during 
November, 1944. The average amount of bene- 
fit paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $2.02 in November, $2.03 in October and 
$1.87 in November, 1944. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at November 30, 1945, 2,981,757 em- 
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ployees were issued with insurance books and 
had made contributions to the fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1945, an in- 
crease of 98,448 since October 31, 1945. 

As at November 30, 1945, 152,818 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 2,077 since October 31, 1945. 

Registrations as at November 30, 1945 by 
regions are given in Table 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


The total Employer-Employee contributions 
for November amounted to $5,283,649.49 as 
compared with $6,267,913.20 for the same month 
in 1944. The decrease is largely due to the 
fact that in November, 1944, arrears of contri- 
butions amounting to $940,000.00 were received 
from various Government departments. 

Benefits paid during November, 1945, 
amounted to $2,508,616.02, the largest amount 
for any month to date. This figure shows 
an increase of $800,271.16 over the previous 
month and an increase of $2,330,477.98 over 
the figure for November, 1944, when benefit 
payments amounted to only $178,138.04. 

Of the total revenue of $9,329,194.39 during 
November, 1945, 26-8 per cent was required 
for benefit payments, leaving a net increase 
to the fund of $6,820,578.37 during the month. 


Control of UI.C. by Minister Extended 


Order in Council P.C. 7994, dated Septem- 
ber 4, 1942, among other things, gave the Minis- 
ter of Labour control and supervision of the 
officers, clerks and employees of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the duration 
of the war, or until such previous time as 
might be fixed by proclamation. 

The purpose of this action was to enable the 
Minister to utilize more effectively the per- 
sonnel of the Commission in administering 
National Selective Service regulations, as well 
as measures undertaken for the re-establish- 
ment of war veterans and civilian war workers. 

As the Minister was of the opinion that this 
authority should continue to be vested in him 
during the transition period, Order in Council 
P.C. 7377 was passed on December 21, 1945 
extending such authority until March 31, 1946. 





* Statistics (including tables) based on returns sup- 
plied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission and’ 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Work of Employment Offices Lauded 


“The Local (Employment) Office can 
become as much a part of the community 
as the public library, the school, or the town 
hall, if it gives service”, it was declared by 
the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour and Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
‘Minister in a seasonal message to National 
Employment Service staffs in local offices across 
Canada. 


Paying tribute to the work the National 
Employment Service had performed during 
the past year, the Minister and Deputy 
Minister stressed the obligation to convey to 
the “man in the street’ the value of the 
free and efficient service which is thus afforded 
him. They noted that remaining wartime 
National Employment Service controls are 
now “negligible”. 

The text of the message reads in part as 
follows:— 


“During the war, the Employment Service 
operated with one object in view, and not 
only had public support but legal sanctions 
to make its task easy. 


“The controls which will remain in the new 
year will be negligible; employers will be 
thinking of their competitive positions and of 
the productive efficiency of their workers; 
security and the prospect of advancement will 
be in the minds of workers, and the thinking 
of all will be more concentrated on individual 
issues and problems. 

“In this season of goodwill towards man, 
it should be realized that the Employment 
Service can only prosper if the man in the 
street—employer and worker— believes that. it 
can be of genuine service to him. If he 
believes it means an expenditure of time with 
no end-result or benefit to him, the Employ- 
ment Service will find itself starved of the 
nourishment which sustains it. The Local 
Office can become as much a part of the 
community as the public library, the school, 
or the town hall, if it gives service. 

“During the war years the type of job 
you were called upon to do was magnificently 
performed, and all credit is due to you for it. 
We know that with a true spirit of goodwill 
and co-operation you can be just as successful 
with the new techniques necessary to meet 
new problems.” 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1945 











Employers Insured 

Region Registered Peasons 
(Live File) Registered 
Matin Ont eater er RL AC AR ee CO eB ee Ny uk he ea ey Me 12,037 226,670 
QCD OCHRE rec rt ee note OMEN ea NR Ean Le ae eer te Pee tee ee re ee dan Bt Ree 41,171 905, 776 
Ontario =. 2%. 4. supet meee he eel waar e me UL we eaan dee eee ake etme, |, ts ee remy fee Mee” 56, 142 1, 165, 425 
LUT OR LACE Saami! ie dint fare wade hm allied Shela Mean nie ila Lisaleiaee Rati Memmeiee im Sines eee lis TO) 27,941 415, 042 
Paces cetera are eS Ee Le LOR Oe Le Le LLL EG DI GON: 15,527 268, 844 
ML PORT RRO are me Leas vee ae ate cals Gace ate tan ee! mtr ae 152,818 2,981, 757 





TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1945 








AUB IEG HES chic be RRA s oie hoe MMe eieeccie tote MEd a so chores 
(Belo OF =) Dan OA REN cato SE RRR EVO Ral Resi RNR Rater Res ONE RSE oa ST a 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 
SAMARIA SATIN tek ee hake tate te 4,637 11,751 20,412 
SPSS AER AES 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
SED REDO Op ae 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 
aahsd hated stat Ss 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
Hahah eta tat 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
sy aneecsate oe 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 
stat hav etehahet ot 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 
AA Pi 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20, 557 
HAA HHA 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 
ABI CRON 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 
eioveelais ar elay ets 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 
foie rete eae, 3,337 6, 562 USP WLU I Pe tac oul 5 2 
Netiaaan nae 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 238,779 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1945 








Disposal of Claims 
Claims Filed at (including claims pending 


Local Offices from previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not 

Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 

Benefit to Benefit 
PIN COMO Wald LSlAN Cin. ociet qotocsovisiah-on ee tsbieeue aes 185 159 26 76 rf 122 
IN OWA COLA EIT CE). TES. elas cca ate iee ble acclte ontednaihs 2,351 1, 808 543 1,108 227 1,067 
ANKE THN STC KS 8 Ak Ne ase os cuatbae « came Sener tere sas 893 784 109 410 97 405 
UCD EC Hea eters tolotee cae craic: aivte, stenemeasbeltneter thoreraye slain cterettsle 21, 197 17, 454 3, 743 11,353 2,269 11,325 
Ontario; Cee. SRR ae ERC: Cee RO Laer 17, 006 14, 593 2,413 12, 800 3,465 2, 288 
Maan b@ aio. 6) MMe UPI ‘55, Mllccssa) aie ulelatels hpapohess erties 2,551 2,014 537 1,659 272 791 
ARKALCHE WHE ES cy sine ace clooidte o cataete emteireime insets cic 1,067 876 191 ee 139 170 
Aliperta arcs (8. Bis See NC) Bey eee ae tee Arn ae 2,066 1, 654 412 1,033 196 846 
British (Comm bia eee. sence ici ecpeitetetee srore Mikio tetala aletere 6, 009 §,014 995 4,329 672 2,046 
Total, Canada, November, 1945...............006- 53,325 44, 356 8, 969 33, 521 7,344 19,060 
Total) Canada;/Octopers 1945... sz.se, cawletdots ature svete 36,717 31, 142 5,575 83, 384 6, 736 12,312 
Total, Canada, November, 1944..............0000- 11,798 9,998 1,800 7,405 1,511 2,746 





TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH 
CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








ahoh Month Cumulative 





oO of Total for 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement November, | November,| Current 
1944 1945 Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...............cccceceeeccees 467 3, 004 11, 187 
Not capable of and not available for work................. 81 599 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............cccceeccees 718 2,698 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 36 474 
Discharged for: misconductsicseems setae as Se eRe ee ee eee ema 587 2352 
Voluntarily left employment’ without just Caus@.........cecesccccccececsiccsvercvsseoos 2, 239 8, 738 
Othérseasons! (1) HPTHIAE cider soa Bisseris «seis srarsuslo disso tpstarsia\s:s: o:< otehsinietoteragm sia hetols dersreitewae 384 1,122 
i Woy eNO 9 Re gee Paes GC 4  AESE s RPE Pm MEA. yy ic5 8 Pa 7,344 27,150 








(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1945 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing oO Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Princesidward Island) 3. chic Bete ok ck bee ERA e sche ooh oe ceclndes 179 83 3,538 7,064 
NOVA SCOUIR Vccteee. + cas Bike Weats's Shc ete is ers « alae eae Phe haere 2,586 950 50, 573 106, 603 
PING EST UNS WIC ce teh ta ce cele Srey ay alas ds ee eve oT MCE ane didogek hives Sat ues ieielichoncicasicenote 498 244 8, 843 18, 283 
RPUEIOG Mee wore Sate orale Cees ater ee aie we Siete Te ee TE ered te ver cbe mae wine adie 26, 453 10,121 554, 673 1,096, 284 
On teri uee fe. Baek of. cis, oe I Eo ee Pay oe. ae 20,015 8,319 411,525 837, 145 
(AEN ATGS Os tee Sie UC Nea aie Oe oes R(T Ree Ue eee NR 2,708 1, 187 47,975 95, 053 
Sas ka tOnew aise see lae avec are aie aie ore be ERB obs era te beliaseid wle?e- ees acavsse 902 417 14,690 28, 803 
WAI Torsten ee eats See Mes Sint oc. eave RMS ats + cis stb se a RAM a te Ota: cleneizecicialcis «0-00.30 1,523 728 29, 282 56, 817 
Britighy@ olurn iain an eiatersiar s Meare oie oe He ARUN ie Us, EUR cil ss, 5m o.e.0 5 6,329 3, 280 122,924 263, 558 
Total, Canada, November, 1945.............cccceeees 61, 193 25,329 1, 244, 023 2,509, 610 
TotalfCanadaOectower, 1945 2425 oo. cccle sa ecic.0s0 0 0.0.016 43,775 25, 838 840, 327 1, 709, 164 


Total, Canada, November, 1944............cceceecees 7,114 3,625 95,720 179,001 
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TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1945 











Occupational Groups : Male Female Total 

Professional and Mavagerial Workersse .. i... 22... Us. de. . Ge .0 te Pe. Oe Eee he ee ee be 1,907 399 2,306 
Clerical Workers31 CaF yo ch eee Ale LR. Se Re ae ss oss oe. , SR ea ate Re ai oe i 4,709 4,130 8,839 
Sales, WOEMETS:, «diss dia. « Meitcla me actress OY SAU s «kta race are aM aia Se o's Abe Be NET 0 Bales cualele UE 2,414 2,299 4,713 
Service WOEKeIS. | ho. coh ANSE Come, Se 6 ae ic Es Rao BE RR eee 3, 988 1, 950 5, 938 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen.............ccccccsesecesess weet 330 15 345 
GOOG Wor erst «is. he aim acca hye + MAN. opener tend sl ae Be MER. co tla’e 8 aoe QOStS Konda rater 268 
Dextue and Clothing*Workersi sy: . fic. csc os cene oe. sineesouiensaele ee 311 1,245 1, 556 
Loggers ®.. 5p oe es NM RAS ee lee eae ene cto. as be ee ee 10) ee ee cy ae 19 
Sawinilliand Woods@neratore not jas dae ie Staab ee: cause dds «+ dot ss ts iu BOON Lee Go Beata 359 
Printing WOrkerst ce conch ce de.tkoole eos Miers tea ees oe vo Bass Mies aes eee eee QUES Tee eae eee r 204 
Shoolanchdveat ter Wor kersntey. Seco s mea Math ls Mtahe «Oh eerie no aes Nao «Bio's « yal tawteists fen ZIS |) PAR . Palas 218 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers.......... SRR Se oc ELSE Che, Sn i Ce ape eR BF 10) Mae Se Peete Oe 30 
ERS CURECAIMVVOLKOIS! Sho Pee na fern g cleans atte ce has etenersle aad bea clatieis cee tere he anh Sanat see aae 2001: “SB o oe ene 1, 207 
WORDS Tan eee SRRIRN CRE ETEE ak cath Soe PERN Wy PARTING BREE sc tg a lnbaarcibb ihe Suibicte stsaeh Boa. coe eae: 33 
ROE Beate Es (OZCOGs CORL) « Mi. shins Ciccid oasan'e sha dials # wena ek One Kee baweis «ste veo «okie « GA Sh) Net pea © 64 
Construction Workers (except carpenters)... .05..00. ccc ccc edcccccsedcccccctecccceccs ZR GIGIET. © te. tee ae 2,619 
Warpentercivyr.| Seen ree es Pee mee meee, SUM ec acts oleae bbe toae D835) ) 2) sc. meee. 1, 835 
Machine Shop Workers.and: Operators: <3... ogo de <0 Be <cetiec dis oe Ghee sidlae dhiewehs oe eats at 5,226) 1.05. Sete ts 5, 226 
POOR MCRAE W OF KEES, OMIT oA tee. t. C eters wer ruue his Soe ites os eine et Ae Soa A Lees, 4d 451 78 529 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workersten cans. bind db cede + edie tte ore Moisielere sie 00 veers 4,470 1, 637 6, 107 
Mascellaneots skilled jWOGmers prc. tom asee acne scenic acti ale Seiwa cae nwnineh ns 7,581 pA By 9,718 
Autoniopile/andiOther Mechanics 4.0 cst 2s vs sis cacis coe cc cle sole clbultte etn berate ated ole at 1197] Pe Re es, 1,197 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour.............cccccecesccccccsscevceess SD SGl el ssaeneele Moe 9, 586 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour...........cccccccscceccscuccvcscecnces 15, 533 6, 756 22, 289 

PEOGSIS . Meersin ole aie tttits eal «Sos Mea cei crs MON a Me cre tes! MR I PS a ae 64, 599 20, 646 *85, 205 





* This figure includes approximately 2,286 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and Casual Claim- 
ants should not be included in the above figure. There are approximately 982 Short-time Claimants of whom 40 are ex-service 
personnel; 251 Casual Claimants of whom 15 are ex-service personnel. 


TABLE 7.-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1945 


19 and under 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up Totals 
M F M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females Total 


Canaba....} 4,805) 2, 235/12, 895) 9,626/18, 131] 6,332/10,668] 1,834) 5,610)  350)12,450} 269 64, 559 20, 646 85, 205 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


fi El Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GazeTre and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 41 
(June 15, 1945) 


The claimant, who was employed by a rail- 
way company, was suspended from his employ- 
ment on medical grounds and applied for 
benefit. When offered employment in railroad 
work, he refused to apply on the ground that 
he had to obtain a release from the medical 
officer of the company—HELD: The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, is a scheme for 
insurance against unemployment and not for 
insurance against sickness. The claimant was 
clearly not capable of work and therefore could 
not qualify for benefit under the Act. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a married man, aged 48 years, 
was employed as Station Master and checker 
by a railway company at a salary of $152.93 
per month for some 25 years. On June 20, 
1944, the claimant left on vacation with pay 
and returned to his employment on July 5. 
On July 6 he was suspended from his employ- 
ment on medical grounds (blood poisoning 
and nervous condition) and remained sus- 
pended until December 14, 1944, when the 
Medical Board of the railway company decided 
to retire him. The claimant made a claim for 
benefit on August 10, 1944 and asked that his 
claim be antedated to July 5, 1944 but his 
demand for antedating was refused and his 


claim for benefit was allowed as from August 
10, 1944. 

On December 20, 1944, the Local Office 
offered the claimant employment as a packer 
and helper at an equipment depot of one of 
the Armed Forces at a salary of $90.00 per 
month plus cost-of-living bonus. He refused 
to apply for this employment on the ground 
that he had to obtain a release from the 
medical officer of the railway company. The 
Insurance Officer was of the opinion that the 
claimant had been notified of an employment 
which was suitable within the meaning of the 
proviso to Section 31 (b) (ili) of the Act, in 
view of the fact that there was no longer any 
expectation of his returning to his usual 
employment. The Insurance Officer disquali- 
fied the claimant for a period of six weeks 
beginning December 20, 1944. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and was granted an oral 
hearing. On January 12, 1945 the Court of 
Referees unanimously disqualified the claim- 


’ ant because he hadi not shown good cause for 


failing to apply for the employment which he 
was offered. 
Following his appeal, the claimant submitted 
a doctor’s certificate which reads as follows:— 
This is to certify that this patient is 
unable to follow his occupation on account 
of anxiety neurosis. Because of this condi- 
tion, he was laid off from his work at the 
railway company. Whether this is a per- 
manent condition or not, it is impossible to 
say, but he was advised by a specialist that 
he should have a period of at least six 
months’ rest. 


On January 29, 1945, the claimant was again 
notified by the Commission of the same 
employment with the same employer as the 
employment offered to him on December 20, 
1944 and the claimant again refused to apply 
for or accept the position, and the Insurance 
Officer disqualified the claimant for a period 
of six weeks beginning January 29, 1945. 

From this decisiom the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, which heard the case 
on written submission. On February 28, 1945, 
the Court of Referees unanimously disquali- 
fied the claimant for six weeks on the ground 
that the claimant had not shown good cause 
for refusing an offer of suitable employment. 

The association of employed persons of 
which the claimant was a member appealed 
to the Umpire from the decisions rendered by 


_ the Court of Referees. 
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DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

I have reviewed the submissions and find 
that under the circumstances the employment 
offered to the claimant was suitable within 
the meaning of the proviso to Section 31 (b) 
(ii) of the Act, and that the claimant has not 
shown good cause for refusing to apply for or 
to accept the employment offered. It appears 
to me that the claimant, in refusing to apply 
for the employment on the ground that he 
could not do so before obtaining a medical 
certificate from the railway company doctor, 
clearly showed that he was not available for 
work. The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940 is, as its name applies, a scheme for 
insurance against unemployment and not for 
insurance against sickness, and one of the 
statutory conditions for the receipt of benefit 
is that the claimant be at all times capable 
of and available for work. 


CU-B. 39 
(June 15, 1945) 


The claimant, a married woman, refused an 
offer of full-teme employment on the ground 
that she registered for part-time temporary 
work only and the wages offered were lower 
than that which she had previously obtained 
im another district—HELD: That the rate of 
wages to be considered in respect of an offer 
of employment is the rate of wages prevailing 
m the district where the employment is offered 
and not in the district where the claimant 
previously worked, and that the claimant had 
so limited her sphere of availability as to 
render herself, for all practical purposes, not 
available for work. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 28 
years, was employed as a stenographer by an 
Association of Registered Nurses from July 24, 
1944 to August 5, 1944 at a salary of $18.65 
per week. Her hours of work were from 9.00 
a.m. to 3.00 p.m. She was laid off on August 5, 
1944, as her work was only temporary during 
the regular stenographer’s vacation. The 
claimant moved to a city in another province, 
where, on October 30, 1944, she registered for 
employment at the Local Office of the Com- 
mission, as a stenographer or bookkeeper, and 
at the same time filed her claim for benefit. 

On the 10th day of November, 1944, the 
claimant was notified by the Local Office of 
the Commission of a position as a clerk with 
a life insurance company, the wages offered 
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being at least $75.00 per month, depending on 
qualifications. The claimant refused to apply 
for the position, giving as her reason “Position 
is full-time and I am registered for part-time 
temporary work only”. The hours of work 
were from 8.30.a.m. to 4.30 p.m. The claimant 
also stated that she wished to. be home to get 
her husband’s meals. 


The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for 6 weeks, from 
November 10, 1944, because she had without 
good cause refused, or failed to apply for a 
suitable position which was duly notified to 
her by the Local Office of the Commission. 
The disqualification was also imposed on the 
additional ground that in refusing to accept 
any but part-time work the claimant had 
rendered herself virtually unavailable for work. . 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and added to her previous 
reasons for refusing the employment the addi- 
tional reason that the wages were much below 
the standard she was accustomed to receive, 
even for part-time work. 

The Court of Referees unanimously allowed 
her appeal on the grounds that the remunera- 
tion offered was on a scale less than that which 
she had received in Winnipeg, especially when 
comparing the’ hours of work. It is significant 
to note that the claimant’s previous remunera- 
tion was for a temporary position, that of 
replacing the regular stenographer for a period 
of two weeks. The Court of Referees stated 
that it did not feel called upon to deal with 
the issue of availability as they found that the 
employment was not suitable. 

From this decision the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the grounds, firstly, 
that consideration of the remuneration must 
be based on the rate of wages prevailing in 
the district where the employment was offered 
and not in the district where the claimant 
previously worked and, secondly, that the 
Court of Referees should have dealt with the 
question of the claimant’s availability for 
work. 

‘DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was: that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The first ground of appeal raised by the 
Insurance Officer is that consideration of the 
remuneration must be based on the rate of 
wages prevailing in the district where the 
employment was offered, and not in the district 
where the claimant previously worked. I agree 
with the Insurance Officer on this point. It 
was established that the prevailing rate of 
wages in the district of London for stenogra- 
phers is from $75.00 to $90.00 per month. 
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The second ground of appeal is that the 
Court of Referees should have dealt with the 
question of the claimant’s availability for 
work. I also agree with the Insurance Officer 
on this point. As I have stated in previous 
decisions, the question of suitability of employ- 
ment and availability for work are closely 
inter-related. I feel that the claimant’s domes- 
tic responsibilities were not such as to render 
the employment offered unsuitable on account 
of the hours of work, or for the reason that she 
could not be home to prepare her husband’s 
meals. 
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The claimant was not willing to accept full- 
time work and it appears also that she would 
not accept permanent part-time work. In 
view of these circumstances I find that the 
claimant has so limited her sphere of avail- 
ability as to render herself, for all practical 
purposes, not available for work. I therefore 
find that the claimant has, without good cause, 
refused or failed to apply for a situation 
which was suitable in her case and which was 
duly notified to her by the Local Office of 
the Commission. 


Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 


The Annual Report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario for 1944 was issued 
recently. A brief summary giving the more 
important features of the report appears 
below. rd 

Accidents reported to the Board in 1944 
numbered 123,820, as compared with 131,458 
during 1943. Of the number reported in 1944, 
116,381 received compensation, or medical aid, 
or both. They included 288 deaths, 2,191 per- 
manent disability cases, 45822 temporary 
disability cases, and 68,080 medical aid only 
cases. In addition, the Board in 1944 opened 
for further award 1,027 claims which had been 
settled previously. 

During 1944, the payrolls of 25,001 em- 
ployers covered by that part of industry that 
is under collective liability (Schedule 1) was 
$1,169,052,000, as compared with $1,076,780,000 
of 23,950 employers during 1943, an increase of 
8-6 per cent. The average rate of assessment 
was $1.02 for each 100 of payroll; the cor- 
responding figure for 1943 was $1.03. The 
total receipts for the year 1944 including ad- 
justments, refunds and  wpenalties were 
$12 037,995.13. 

The compensation and medical aid for 
Schedule 1 industries, including estimates for 
what was still to be awarded for accidents 
happening during the year and for prior years’ 
accidents amounted to $9,768,934.17. There 
were other outlays of $1,195,776.22, being 
$565,113.54 charged for administration (Schedule 
1) CGncluding $44,905.50 for adjustment of prior 
years’ expenses) $160,343.34 for other expenses 
of non-administrative character, $22,876.11 for 
mine rescue work, $328,033.65 for grants to ac- 
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cident prevention associations organized under 
the Act, $106,999.96 for the Board’s clinic, 
$11,208.25 for the special arrangements with 
the Toronto General Hospital, and $1,201.37 
for outlays under Section 8 of the Act. The 
total expenditures and charges for the year, 
including liability for pneumoconiosis of 
$1,787,238.27 were $12,751,948.66. 


The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries (industries in which 
the employer is individually liable for ac- 
cidents to his workmen) and Crown cases dur- 
ing 1944 was $2,278,793 as compared with 
$2 264,507.50 during 1948. Of this $2,278,793, 
$1,249,52042 was for Dominion Crown cases 
and $113,410.40 was for Provincial Crown 
cases. Employers in Schedule 2 were assessed 
$80,446.50 as their share of the expenses of 
administering the Act. 


The gross expenses of the Board for 1944 
were $654,361.28. Of this amount $80,446.50 
was charged to Schedule 2 and Crown em- 
ployers, $15,620.65 to Safety Associations, 
$27,089.90 to silicosis account, $1,089.34 to 
mine rescue work, $4,666.50 to special hospital 
account and $5,240.35 to clinics. The balance, 
$520,208.04 was charged to Schedule 1, and is 
5-10 per cent of the benefits awarded in 
Schedule 1 during 1944. 

The balance in the Pension Fund at the 
commencement of 1944 was $32,387,801.89. 
During the year, $3,800,420.15 was transferred 
for pension awards; $1,648,316.44 interest was 
added; and $3,013,917.49 was paid for pensions. 
The balance in the fund at the end of the 
year was $34,822 620.99. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


ie Rts received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information. concerning employment, 
hours and earnings in Canada. 

Survey of Civilian Labour Force.—The 
first of a series of surveys of the civilian 
labour force to be undertaken quarterly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that in the week November 11-17, 1945, there 
were 4,364,000 persons employed, and 167,000 
unemployed, making a total labour force of 
4,531,000. 


Employment and Payrolls at the begin- 
ning of November, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—Industrial activity throughout the 
Dominion showed an improved movement at 
the beginning of November, when the 15,562 
firms co-operating in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics monthly survey of employment and 
payrolls reported the addition of 25,340 
persons to their staffs, bringing these up to 
an ageregate of 1,750,215. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the general 
index number of employment at November 1 
was 171-1 as compared with 168-7 at October 1, 
1945 and 183-8 at November 1, 1944. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms 
employing fifteen or more employees, repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly-specialized 
business operations. 

The average weekly per capita earnings was 
$31.97 at November 1, 1945, as compared with 
$32.08 at October 1, 1945, and $32.29 at 
November 1, 1944. 





Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Octo- 
ber 1, 1945.—Average hours per week worked 
by hourly-rated wage-earners employed in 
manufacturing were 44-7 at the beginning of 
October, as reported by employers. Average 
hourly earnings were 67:8 cents. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit during 
November numbered 53,325, an increase of 
16,608 over the preceding month. 


Report on Employment Conditions, De- 
cember, 1945.—During December, the supply 
of available labour continued to increase, 
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while, at the same time, the demand for 
workers maintained a steadily downward trend. 
At December 20, manpower requirements of 
Canadian industries, exclusive of agriculture, 
totalled 79,780 (53,585 men and 26,195 women) 
as compared with 103,687 at November 22, 
four weeks earlier. The decline in labour 
demand is due to the seasonal slackening in 
manpower requirements and to the fact that 
many vacancies have been filled by ex- 
servicemen and former war workers. Labour 
supply, as indicated by the number of unplaced 
applicants registered at employment offices, 
increased by 13,206 during the month and at 
December 21 totalled 185,274 (150,583 men and 
34,691 women). 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements; November, 1945.—Reports 
received from the National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the four weeks November 
2 to November 29, 1945, showed losses in the 
average number of placements made daily 
both when compared with the previous period 
of five weeks duration and with the four weeks 
November 3 to November 30, 1944. Under 
the first comparison, forestry and logging and 
trade showed moderate increases, mining, and 
finance and insurance slight inclines and all 
other industrial groups decreases, the most 
pronounced loss being in manufacturing. 
When compared with the four weeks ending 
November 30, 1944, a substantial gain in con- 
struction and minor increases in mining, agri- 
culture, and fishing, hunting and trapping were 
greatly offset by reductions in all other indus- 
trial divisions, the most noteworthy being in 
manufacturing, forestry and logging, trade and 
services. During the period under review 
there were 165,536 vacancies reported, 241,984 
applications for employment and _ 113,390 
placements effected in regular and casual 
employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members increased to 1:4 at the close 
of the quarter ended September 30. At the 
end of the previous quarter the percentage 
was 0-5 and at the end of September, 1944, 
was 0:3. 
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Survey of Civilian Labour Force Undertaken by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 


N the week of November 11-17, there were 

4,531,000 persons in the civilian labour force 
in Canada, consisting of 4,364,000 employed 
and 167,000 unemployed, according to estimates 
released early in January by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These estimates are based 
on the first of a series of quarterly surveys of 
the labour force which was recently completed. 
The survey, which covers the non-institutional, 
civilian population, 14 years of age and over, 
also reveals that there were 3,799,000 non- 
workers, such as students, housewives and 
persons who are retired or unable to work. 

Beginning on November 19, between 20 and 
25 thousand sample households were visited 
by about 300 temporary enumerators, who col- 
lected information on the activity of each 
adult member of the household during the 
previous week. Everybody 14 years of age or 
more was classified on the basis of major and 
subsidiary activities during the survey week. 
Employed persons are defined as those who 
had a job, not counting people primarily en- 
gaged in keeping house. People who did not 
have a job and whose main activity was look- 
ing for work were regarded as unemployed. 
Together, the employed and unemployed con- 
stitute the labour force, while everybody else 
is classed as a non-worker. It is estimated 
that there are 232,000 housewives, students and 
retired persons, who work part-time, included 
in the total of the employed. On the other 
hand, the survey indicates that there were 
13,000 persons classed as employed who were 
also looking for a new job. While such people 
are not unemployed, strictly speaking, because 
they did some work in the survey week, they 
are a significant part of the labour force. 

Information was obtained for each individual 
reported as looking for work concerning the 
length of time he had been looking for a job. 
The following tabulation shows that in most 
cases the period of seeking work ‘is of relatively 
short duration: 


Months looking Number of 
for work persons 
Widerilve. ob: daslcrmcauite. 30,000 
d-sit abliodansod) ja scoimoc 125,000 
A-Gurdiecrgis. biene ot 88.09 - 17,000 
Pa ie 2618 od). abloslaayn: 5,000 
TGs GOs 2 facet ha ern ete less than 3,000 


A question was also asked to determine 
whether those looking for work were included 
in the unemployment insurance system. The 
results indicate that 110,000 were contributing 
to unemployment insurance when they were 
last working. 
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In order to find out whether people are 
partially or fully employed, everybody who 
worked one hour or more was classified accord- 
ing to the number of hours worked in the 
survey week, as shown in the following table: 


Number of 
Hours worked. persons 
140g NE Mgrs abd OD RID die shee ie tele 101,000 
gt eee MLO titel tha 314,000 
Gh RIE ees nee NM 2° Sell let rl Menge 1,094,000 
195 7: MM elie ROB ES any eT at ee 1,654,000 
Dan ONCE. fuesds ie ks © ecoetnee 1,110,000 


In addition, the employed total includes 91,000 
persons who had a job or business but who did 
not work because of temporary illness, bad 
weather, holidays, labour disputes or temporary 
lay-off. 

National estimates of the number of men and 
women in the different labour force categories 
reflects the wartime increase in the number 
of women workers. The estimated sex break- 
down is as follows: 


Un- Non- 
Employed employed workers 

Nien St... 3,248,000 136,000 649,000 
Women... 1,116,000 31,000 3,150,000 


The distribution of men and women in the 
labour force between agricultural and non- 
agricultural occupations shows the significant 
part played by women in agriculture. In the 
following tabulation, the women employed in 
agriculture included farm housewives who spent 
more than 20 hours a week doing work which 
actually contributed to the operation of the 
farm: 


Agricultural Non-agricultural 
Nea heaiios 893,000 2,478,000: 
Women 168,000 978,000 


The unaccounted-for part of the labour force 
consists of young people or veterans of World 
War II who are now in the labour market 
but have never had a job and cannot be classi- 
fied as agricultural or non-agricultural. 

The regional distribution of the employed, 
unemployed and non-workers is shown in the 
following table: 


Un- Non- 

Employed employed workers 
Maritime 
Provinces 370,000 16,000 403,000 
Quebec ... 1,247,000 63,000 1,097,000 
Ontario ... 1,504,000 50,000 1,263,000 
Prairie 
Provinces 902,000 22,000 702,000 
British 
Columbia 341,000 16,000 334,000 
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Caution must be exercised in interpreting esti- 
mates of the number of persons in relatively 
small classes since the precision of estimates 
becomes less as the number of persons in the 
particular class being estimated decreases. 

The composition of the non-working popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over, broken down 
by sex, is estimated to be as follows: 


Men Women 

Permanently unable or too 
TOMLAOAWOLK Ws. el oS 141,000 115,000 
Keeping house .......... 14,000 2,619,000 
Going to school ......... 293,000 283,000 
Retired or voluntarily idle 179,000 123,000 
CIO PA ees FUL sats abialole es 22,000 10,000 


Many of the persons classified as “other” are 
recently discharged veterans who were taking 
a holiday before returning to their normal 
civilian occupation or starting to look for a 
job. Apart from this group, who are definitely 
not in the labour force, there were 232,000 
persons who were going to school, keeping 
house or normally retired, who worked part- 
time and are, therefore, counted as employed, 
although some of them are on the fringe of 
the labour force. 


The occupational status or class of worker 
of everybody in the labour force, including the 
unemployed and part-time workers, was the 
subject of a special question in the survey. 
The estimated numbers in each class of worker, 
broken down by sex, are as follows: 


Class of worker Men Women 


Paid worker for a private 
BEA DIOV EPs ii) bis 0 esered ssa 
Paid worker for federal, 
provincial or local gov- 
RUIN: hrs. « 5 agitate gee Oe 
Workers on their own ac- 
count who have their 
own ibusiness, farm or 
profession, without paid 
employees’ Pw 2, 
Employers, who have their 
own businesses, farms or 
professions, with one or 
more paid employees .. 
Unpaid family workers on 
farms or in business ... 
Unspecified 


1,963,000 756,000 


230,000 125,000 


775,000 67,000 


180,000 11,000 


202,000 
21,000 


180,000 
7,000 


Again, a substantial number of recent entrants 
into the labour force have no occupational 
status since they have never worked. 


Basis of Survey 


The labour force survey covers all but a 
small proportion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over. It 
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is estimated that 8,330,000 persons in this 
category are included in the sampling scheme. 
Excluded are Indian reserves and certain 
remote areas, but the omission amounts to 
only about 2 per cent of the population 
covered. 


The selection of a random sample of house- 
holds in Canada is a highly technical and com- 
plex operation. It is essential that all house- 
holds have the same probability of inclusion 
and that this probability be known. As might 
be expected in a random sample, the house- 
holds designated for interview are scattered 
all over Canada from the small islands off 
Prince Rupert to the islands off the coast of 
Nova Scotia. Some responsible member of 
each household is interviewed, and on the basis 
of information obtained about all members 
of the household, regional and national esti- 
mates of the size and composition of the 
labour force are calculated. As a preliminary 
step in selecting the sample households, the 
country was divided into primary sampling 
units which consist of groups of adjoining town- 
ships or municipalities. Within each of the 
five regions (Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia) the primary sampling units were classed 
into groups (i.e. stratified) on the basis of 
similarity of industrial, agricultural or popula- 
tion characteristics. Then, in a region, one 
primary sampling unit was selected to represent 
each stratum. For example, one primary 
sampling unit was chosen to represent the 
fishing stratum in Nova Scotia and one the 
dairying stratum in Ontario. These sample 
areas, representing all other areas of similar 
characteristics, were chosen at random in such 
a way that the probability of their selection 
was proportional to their population in 1941. 
In addition, all cities whose population was 
30,000 or more in 1931, were included. Within 
each of the sample areas, of which there are 
about 100, some specified proportion of the 
households was selected for interview. In 
rural and open country areas, it was necessary 
to have enumerators list all households in 
certain sections to permit the selection of a 
random sample. In the cities, sample blocks 
were chosen at random, and a random selection 
of households was enumerated in each block 
chosen. The proportion of households to be 
sampled was fixed so as to yield approximately 
1 per cent of the households in the area covered 
by the sample. 


The introduction by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of modern methods of population 
sampling to determine the size and composition 
of the Canadian labour force is a recognition 
of the importance of current information about 
employment and unemployment in measuring 
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the progress of reconversion. The quarterly 
survey of the labour force incorporates a num- 
ber of recent advances in sampling technique, 
many of which were developed at the US. 
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Bureau of the Census. It took nearly a year 
to design the present sample, but it is expected 
that the results of the various surveys which 
use this design will be available very quickly. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of November, 1945 


NDUSTRIAL activity throughout the 
Dominion showed an upward movement 
at the beginning of November when the 15,562 
firms co-operating in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ monthly survey of employment and 
payrolls reported the addition of 25,340 persons 
to their staffs; these aggregated 1,750,215. 
The increase, amounting to 1:5 per cent, was 
accompanied by a rise of 1-1 per cent in the 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed at Novem- 
ber 1 by these establishments. It is note- 
worthy that the present advance in employ- 
ment was only the second indicated during 
1945, the trend, except at July 1, having been 
generally unfavourable in preceding months 
of the year. 

Expansion in industrial employment at 
November 1 is contra-seasonal according to 
the experience of pre-war years. Beginning 
with 1939, however, there have been annual 
increases at that date; the latest gain is the 
largest for November 1 since that of 1940, 
greatly exceeding the advance indicated in 
the late autumn of 1944. 

The improvement at the beginning of 
November, 1945, as compared with October 1 
took place in the non-manufacturing indus- 


tries, there being considerable curtailment in 
manufacturing, mainly in iron and steel and 
vegetable food factories, from which 8,743 and 
6,741 workers were released, respectively, by 
the plants furnishing data. There were also 
declines in the non-ferrous metal, chemical, 
lumber and some other divisions. The latest 
recession was decidedly smaller than that 
indicated at the first of October. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries, logging showed 
substantially greater seasonal activity, some 
21,700 men having been taken on by the co- 
operating camps, in which the expansion 
greatly exceeded the average for the time of 
year. Mining, communications, local trans- 
portation, construction and trade also afforded 
considerably more employment. In the last- 
named, the reported gain of nearly 5,700 per- 
sons was larger-than-normal for November 1. 
Reduced activity was indicated in the service 
division, in which the loss was Wea 5 
in extent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
general index number of employment at the 
beginning of November was 171:°1, as com- 
pared with 168-7 at October 1, 1945, and 183-8 
at November 1, 1944. The decrease of 6-9 per 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting in comparison with the average number 
of employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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‘cent in the latter comparison was accompanied 
by that of 7-7 per cent in the index number of 
payrolls. After adjustment for seasonal influ- 
ences, the latest index number of employment 
stood at 163-7, as compared with 160-5 in the 
preceding month. 

Payrolls 


The firms whose returns were tabulated 
reported the payment of $55,951,915 salaries 
and wages at November 1, a sum which 
exceeded by 1-1 per cent the amount they 
had disbursed at the beginning of October. 
~The weekly earnings averaged $32.08 at 
October 1 and $31.97 at November 1, 1945, as 
compared with $32.29 and $31.60 at the same 
date in 1944 and 1948, respectively. 

If the statistics for financial institutions are 
included, the latest survey of employment and 
payrolls shows that the number of persons in 
recorded employment was 1,819,947, as com- 
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pared with 1,794,247 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The sums received as weekly salaries and 
wages by these persons at November 1 were 
stated as $58,332,476, while the October 1 
aggregate was $57,697,620. The average earn- 
ings per employee in the nine industries, 
including finance, were $32.05; this was 11 
cents lower than the per capita figure indicated 
at. the beginning of October. At November 1, 
1944, the average in the nine leading industrial 
groups was $32.30, while in 1948, the Novem- 
ber 1 figure was $31.59. 

Table Il summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at October 1, 1945, and 
November 1, 1944. Table I gives a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole and for manufacturing, showing the 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
ee eSSSSSeooos=oossaooaoaouwouwaom 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Per —— Per 
Employ- | Aggregate Capita Employ- | Aggregate Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26-32 
108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28°39 
108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
118-6 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
122-6 150°8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
118-8 149-1 82-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
118-1 148-6 32°37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30-22 
117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
116-7 148-8 32-82 127-6 164-7 33-56 
115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-4 32°88 
114-9 144-5 32-32 123-2 156-3 32-94 
114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
113-2 141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
110-5 137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
112-0 139-3 31-97 110-9 139-3 32°65 
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movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1941. 

The - indexes of payrolls are based on the 
amounts disbursed by the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate com- 
parisons of the trends of employment and 
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payrolls, the index numbers of employment 
have been converted from their original base 
1926—100 to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table 
shows that, in the period for which data are 
available, there has been an increase of 12 per 
cent in the number of persons in recorded 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at November 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1 and October 1, 
1945, with Comparative Figures for November 1, 1944, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Index Numbers of 

















Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
, , Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Nov. 1, | at Nov. 1, -- 
1945 1945 Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
1, 1945}1, 1945)1, 1944}1, 1945}1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945]1, 1944 
$ 3 $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimees................... 136,956 | 4,060,804 | 29,65) 30-18] 31-00) 116-9) 111-9) 122-8) 158-6) 154-7) 174-4 
Prince Edward Island....'........... 2,538 69,232 | 27-28) 26-76) 26-82) 114-9] 116-0] 123-5) 148-3) 146-6} 157-0 
INIOM EMSC OUI ere, RoR aE a a. 40st se « 81,319 2,451,839 | 30-15} 30-83] 32-70) 115-3} 110-6] 121-8) 154-4) 151-4] 176-9 
Neva Bruns witk.( 3,5.) oda 9. 53,099 1,539,733 | 29-00) 29-35} 28-59) 119-9) 114-1) 124-8] 166-3) 160-8} 171-0 
CUTTS 1S dls corpo ien damicaneceticathtadeds 534,200 | 16,428,542 | 30-75) 30-94) 30-93) 113-7) 111-3) 125-0) 146-3) 144-1) 161-7 
Ontario, o. i.e... os yetine die eden tenes oe 708,304 | 22,970,412 | 32-43) 32-39] 33-06] 105-9) 105-1] 115-3] 126-7] 125-7) 140-5 
Prairie Provinces....... 208,114 | 6,778,291 | 32-57) 32-56] 32-22) 117-1) 114-9) 115-4) 145-2) 142-5) 141-7 
anitobar ds ove: aks 95,531 3,106,754 | 32-50) 32-38] 31-61] 115-3} 113-2} 115-4) 141-5} 138-3] 137-5 
Saskatchewan, dasdus «2.056 00545 4505 42,052 1,315,677 | 31-29) 31-34] 30-58} 114-5) 111-9} 111-3) 141-6) 138-6] 135-2 
Mibertauation. et donmack serertintr «x - 70, 531 2,355, 860 | 33-40] 33-52] 34-03] 120-2} 119-1) 117-8] 151-5) 150-7) 151-3 
British Columbia..................... » 162,641 | 5,713,866 | 35-13) 35-31) 34-67) 128-4) 129-1] 135-3} 159-5] 161-3) 166-0 
CANADA) ieee 1,750,215 | 55,951,915 | 31-97] 32-08) 32-29) 112-0) 110-5) 120-4) 139-3) 137-8) 151-0 
(b) Citis 
Montrealice nical ihyoo terion Minera 256, 080 8, 261,358 | 32-26] 32-09] 32-52} 116-9] 116-6] 130-5} 148-1) 146-9} 166-4 
Quebec: Cityainetreten coke: «it. te 27,797 807,789 | 29-06] 28-84] 31-29] 115-7] 119-8} 160-9} 160-2) 164-8) 242-5 
EROCONLO Mee Mcgee ssyotec to larstens </<8ttt, an! As seat 231,121 7,544,771 | 32-64] 32-56] 32-51] 114-0] 113-0) 128-4) 138-6) 137-1] 155-1 
LOS Stati yte i a ee Se 21,106 602,623 | 28-55) 28-47] 28-33] 105-6} 103-7) 113-4] 1380-4} 127-8) 139-0 
BUR IMLOn eee cd. oR bck AM chee oe 55,770 1,808,194 | 32-42] 32-82] 33-33] 104-5] 104-0) 112-7} 122-9] 123-8) 1386-4 
NTR O ROT Reaaycanseasiea ieATarIArn Ii) SRICERCICHAENS CHAS 22,307 880,742 | 39-39] 39-74] 43-37] 70-6] 70-9) 124-7] 73-6) 74-6} 142-6 
WARING @. dere Meet ae ote deat « 62,101 1,852,632 | 29-83] 29-56] 28-72] 119-7} 115-2] 120-0) 140-8) 184-3) 135-9 
75, 148 2,533,162 | 33-71] 33-67] 33-23] 146-2] 147-5) 161-4) 186-3) 187-7} 203-3 
23,906 701,931 | 29-36] 28-69] 30-48] 1386-2] 137-1) 144-6] 175-9} 173-0) 187-9 
12,655 358, 854 | 28-36] 28-28] 29-68] 120-6] 117-2] 183-6) 158-5) 157-3) 186-4 
9,040 243,975 | 26-99) 26-79} 25-69] 102-7] 102-1] 106-1] 182-1] 130-5] 129-9 
9,061 263,500 | 29-08] 28-75] 29-38] 113-5} 112-8) 185-8) 129-5) 127-2) 158-1 
17,046 516,993 | 30-33] 29-98] 30-16) 114-4] 112-1] 107-6] 151-7) 147-0} 143-5 
20,675 628,422 | 30-40} 30-19] 29-45) 116-0} 114-5} 118-7] 189-4} 1386-7) 139-0 
10, 953 385,671 | 35-21] 36-45) 38-38] 77-6] 76-3} 120-9) 102-1} 103-9] 173-2 
RREBIN AGE leas ao Ree E65 tt a oe cfs aes 10, 604 297,543 | 28-06] 28-15] 27-21] 116-7} 113-4] 113-0] 142-9) 1389-2) 133-9 
SaskatoondsPianccdah sa enacs eke swish t's 6,810 188,577 | 27-69] 27-43] 26-49] 1386-6] 130-4) 121-4] 171-6) 162-3) 142-9 
Galgary 4iusieas ds HARE mbites oes aah es 18,196 574,998 | 31-60] 31-24) 30-55] 117-8] 116-0} 114-9} 139-9} 136-2) 137-3 
BHidepontont lOk...4.0) Wee. ok eae os 18, 506 545,700 | 29-49] 30-01] 29-62} 186-1] 127-9} 180-4] 162-6] 158-8) 159-2 
Vaetoriad 8288, 1.5 Sk an Wee oS 13,379 421,895 | 31-53] 32-20] 32-37] 158-5} 158-2] 167-2] 200-1} 204-0) 215-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Bismuiachueime ss. Vorb e vies ete cee. eb me 978,801 | 31,956,306 | 32-65] 32-54) 33-20] 110-9] 112-1] 131-7} 189-3) 140-4 168-1 
DhirabletGoods!.§: Fhs..4 kote bene ee 481,631 | 16,835,013 | 34-95] 34-93] 36-67] 104-6] 108-1] 144-2] 135-0} 137-2) 188-7 
Non-Durable Goods....:...55...) 0.’ 476,456 | 14,356,443 | 30-13} 29-91] 28-99] 116-8} 116-3) 120-9] 145-8] 145-5 147-5 
Electric Light and Power............ 20,714 764,850 | 36-92] 37-14! 37-35] 108-4] 106-9] 96-8) 124-0) 122-9} 112-1 
Bor ring ac ahs Baton, 4 eek ack ae 83, 670 2,193,768 | 26-22] 27-48] 25-76] 175-0} 129-6} 151-5} 230-7) 179-1] 196-4 
PAIS 0b Se Aah ods he Gea o dee hes hte 68, 835 2,662,504 | 38-68} 39-08) 39-48} 82-4} 81-0} 84-2} 101-2) 100-4) 105-5 
Communications ......08 F004. 0006s. 6 oe 33,510 1,078,877 | 32-20] 31-76} 31-15) 128-6} 127-0} 113-9] 153-0} 148-9) 131-0 
"Eransportauloes .at.sts Pe dodhsbls see «ab kes 164, 651 6,373,639 | 38-71] 39-12] 38-28) 128-9] 128-8) 125-4) 155-5 156-9 149-7 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 166,914 | 5,137,091 | 30-78] 30-58] 30-60] 93-6) 89-7} 81-1] 126-3} 120-4) 108-7 
Servicesste leer cetolt ste. $04 awh. wk 52,705 1,065,112 | 20-21] 20-16] 19-70) 123-2] 122-8} 119-7) 154-7) 154-7) 144-2 
"ELAGe. ob ARK. de Bee cae BORE Sn ee 201, 129 5,484,618 | 27-27| 27-35) 26-04] 115-9] 112-6] 108-6] 134-3) 130-9 121-0 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,750,215 | 55,951,915 | 31-97) 32-08] 32-29) 112-0} 110-5) 120-4) 189-3) 137-8) 151-0 
INANE ee erred eet seca stone oe 69, 732 2,380,561 | 34-14] 34-08] 32-44] 116-0} 115-4] 110-8} 137-4) 136-4) 124 re 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,819,947 | 58,332,476 | 32-05] 32-16] 32-30) 112-3} 110-7) 120-0) 139-2) 137-7) 149-9 


RRS Sy Sl CES Lie EN PCO Le ee Ae Fe eae tO ANNE eee ee Ce ee eee 
1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups (listed in Table II), while the weekly 
earnings of these persons have risen by 39°3 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in em- 
ployment from June 1, 1941, to November 1, 
1945, has amounted to 12-3 per cent, and that 
in payrolls, to 39-2 per cent. The reasons pre- 
viously given for the relatively greater rise in 
the salaries and wages than in employment 
may again be stated: (1) the concentration of 
workers in the more highly-paid heavy manu- 
facturing industries which still exists. despite 
recent losses; (2) the payment of war-time 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these allowances 
were calculated were increased on more than 
one occasion before their incorporation in the 
basic wage rates from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience; and (4) the grant- 
ing of higher wage rates in numerous cases. 
Until the present survey, the expansion of 
employment and payrolls in manufacturing in 
the period of observation has been on a much 
greater scale than that in the non-manufactu- 
ring industries, some of which were adversely 
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November 1, however, the index of employ- 
ment in factories showed a smaller advance 
than that in the remaining industrial divisions 
taken as a unit. Thus the latest manufacturing 
index was higher by 10:9 per cent than that 
of June 1, 1941, while the index of payrolls 
was higher by 39-3 per cent; in the same com- 
parison, the non-manufacturing industries 
generally have shown an increase of 13-3 per 
cent in the case of employment and of 39-3 
per cent in the case of payrolls. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. Im general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry obviously is also 


affected by wartime labour conditions. At an extremely important factor. 


TABLE ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





E 
od 
© 8 o 8 3 P-] 3 
vas < ro] ue] 2 we) 
a | Se label eg | gE] 2 | 31g) 2) 21 $3 
s| 2 | go ° s a © CI = ‘nS 
O st |fse] ze | 28 o fo) Aida Fl a < moO 
Noy l (1929... 8 ieee. 124° 65) E1246 Gy) y cee eet ae eh ee ee 122¢8 |) pelGrO 1205 os See collec o ses ohacen outt 113-9 
Now.h15019380: car. 112-9 D1O= dad) te ee a ee ee eg 111-9 111-6 PESO. oe Cet bec Ba ce well eee tacit 105-4 
WNoweile1ost. je kes. 103-0 TAG Gals. ot eee ee CN 96-2 98-1 SAA cig tie ek och Ba,e loravcll enetees ae 98-9 
Noa) 1551032... .055. 84-7 SO Site. eke ee ties alee ail ae oe 83-6 84-2 AGE: oc MMe hy et eae a lee ee 77°8 
Noweil e1933 Janes. 91-3 OOS 231s. uer.08. 1 ae eat ae va 92-2 91-4 DAAC occ catel reeset ere ee 84-0 
Nov. 1, 1984...... é 100-2 LOB Gin) s Lee sie ae es, PO ae oe se 98-0 103-6 OE Dal: sais ale ee [veo Sea.0c0 celal Meteors 94-1 
Novwblivio3b.} ieee. 107-7 LUD das tee eee Ly ee ee 105-0 110-0 NOR el cis ame coho: tac cian teeters 101-8 
Now.(1101036...c 1) fe). 111-0 UGE Fe: os ae a Be | Sk 110-3 112-8 TOGO} ) s+ 500.0 < | reine etek Ae neem 105-4 
Niowstl 1037.08 tke. 125-2 127°3 83-0 124-9 132-8 130-5 130-4 106-2 99-3 115-9 110-5 111-5 
Novyeblii938. Jose. 114-6 112-6 95-0 123-6 100-3 119-7 115-0 108-1 97-6 132-2 108-1 107-5 
Nov. 1, 1989........ 123-6 117-9 101-1 126-9 108-1 131-5 124-4 112-7 103-1 124-3 120-0 115-5 
Nov. 1, 1940........ 139-2 133-8 134-0 142-4 123 +4 148-7 142-5 119-7 110°5 123-5 131-6 126-3 
Noy loan, 2. ok. 167-6 179-6 112-8 198-1 160-7 177-1 173-0 136-1 130-1 134-7 146-5 149-4 
IN OV WEN 94 2 os 5:s 183-3 189-0 108-0 214-1 162-6 198-1 185-2 140-2 138-0 135-6 146-6 187-2 
NOM} 1943. oc 32 188-7 194-1 121-6 216-3 170-4 206-2 187-4 148-1 142-1 138-8 163 -6 193-8 
INOwentt1G44 es. oe 183-8 187-1 132-3 204-5 168-3 196-7 185-9 148-1 143-9 141-8 158-5 182-5 
Jambar) 71045. sa. 882. 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Peeper Boa coef: 178-9 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
Mar. AeA eR SS ads 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
Apridalin eh vanes: ¢ 176-9 180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137°3 132-2 153-2 173-0 
May 1..... bictera diets 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 135-2 132-0 150-3 172-4 
Joneses te lee SUS. 175-3 181-0 121-8 191-9 170-7 184-3 178-9 141-8 137-6 136-5 151-6 175-5 
Falvey ees. Ap 175-5 | 177-7 | 128-8 | 194-7} 159-0} 181-9] 179-8] 144-6] 188-9} 140-7 | 155-7 180-4 
AUgy cli Ou 383 aE 175-0 176-4 127-9 192-9 158-2 181-6 177-9 147-5 141-3 144-4 158-9 180-1 
Sept dy Aee Js ia. t | 172°6 173-2 131-2 189-1 155-5 178-1 175-2 147-2 140-8 142-6 159-9 183-6 
Ootpal Fee oFe. 168-7 170-5 124-2 185-7 153-9 175-0 169-6 147-4 141-1 142-6 160-2 174-2 
Novitlia eb vac ae 171-1 | 178-2 | 123-1] 193-6] 161-8] 178-8] 170-8] 150-2] 143-8] 145-9] 161-7 173-2 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at October 1, 
1945..... Me Rs85.10.100-0 7°8 “1 4-7 3-0 80-5 40-5 11-9 5-5 2-4 4-0 9-3 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Industries 1 Relative Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 
Weight 1945 1945 
Manufacturing............. ig aie (0 ia, s.syaie cle salapat cheteln ovens tvaltve ‘st ebels 55-9 186-3 ' 188-3 A 
“AbIMAL praducta--ediblon. cess. dbo eteedsecccesteeseoveeces 2°8 243-4 238-8 A 
Bur and products seessceete bias eases eine yes Cagake ells 2 147-9 146-7 Fi 
Leather and products............seseceeees M slay sia\ajel stata o 6,0 9/0 1-7 146-1 142-5 3 
Boots and'shoes.,... eastAXet.4 . 50. ORI SINI Le ccc cc cece ces 1-1 134°8 132-0 ; 
Lum beriand dts products. < it sos som ovarian ceo tre ietuerineeeeyras 3°9 125-5 126-4 
Rough and dressed lumber...,.........cececcccceceneeees 2-1 104-6 107-2 
UHL CUTS «Se ee ree te otter eee be etek Saale 8 139-3 134-7 
Other lumber products yjs3c3nlas sees.  d55 « alrckhebelle Sela 1-0 190-5 191-0 
Musical instruments oe os vas s oc0lss cc cotien sande ee eee 04 32-5 32-1 
Plant-products—edibley..f4ci2H . 229Ne. SM Ae. 3-5 182-8 203-2 
Pulpiand!‘paper products. .co.iséd scale. . oartiasae . oem Se laepetees 5-3 149-8 148-1 
Up BNUSDADOLs Ssericiacies ois c: ocusisva, cea aiahe ci erase Gila. we sterner: 2:3 133-9 134-8 
PAPER PrOdUChae ste eee dose tees ee ee ae eee cee oes 1-0 230-0 225-5 
Printing-and publishing. .sitecsd en. SNS 10%  goelygt. cteskk - 2-0 143-8 139-8 
Rub Der PEOUUCtsad merece the sida cte ttle Rea eee ree EE eli ale 1-3 176-1 173-2 
Textile‘producta! tt 4... ee, AD, SI ER SA ee 8-0 161-5 159-0 
thread, yarn-and-clothe,. LOS Ces. nes cas. ae 2-9 161-1 158-5 
Woctonyyarn and Clout. 400% Nece pei so ch abe cc sedeces 1:3 110-2 107-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth 7 173-6 168-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods........0...ccccecescccecvess 7 632-0 622-8 
Piosiery ang KNIt) ZOOS! ".%, 3 cific olesss ele thelo« acelebciue. age ets 1:3 153-0 148°8 
Garments and personal furnishings..................000e: 2-9 164-7 163-7 
Other textilesproducts..... .seechiss hacsiges see renee « 9 165-7 161-9 
PEQDACCOP Scere ater Wat heen: ea te eR ae 6 130-8 126-3 
Beverages. AU Pare, SAS, HIM. IORI NIPMO NOE PE °9 291-4 283-7 
Chemicals and allied products...............eccecceececee> 2-6 354-4 363-6 
Clay, glass and stone products..........cescscccscecsccerss 1-0 150-1 145-6 
Dlectrie lizhtand' power. 220.426 o0 ks hoes Seek ee eee 1-2 162-5 160-2 
HMettaical appara tuswa ts oo. saeeu s qiwe dd: (Ek ks os chee 2-2 267-3 266-5 
FromVan detec. DrOUUCbS msde. sci ccss Fs ouscioe oe cathe ei aah c eieies 16-3 208-6 215-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............cceeeceees 1-8 225-2 228-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............csceeeeeees 1-3 217-6 213-7 
PS STICUGULAL TMD OMeENUS <5 ctine ae echo eicn eee cab ees “7 150-9 140-3 
Band vehicles‘and' aircraftl4..2 35). Ae kel. a he eee ee ess 5-6 154-4 161-2 
Automobiles, and parts.a 3? «<.....lasicrsnisetasies «Sie Ae « 1-4 168-5 171-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............ccccceceees 2-4 836-7 876-3 
Heating appliances), eee, ee, SM ADS, 4 183-0 178-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (.€.8.)........0cccccccoeceeeees 8 224-5 235-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.................000- “5 1972 198-3 
Other iron and steel productS..............c cece cece 2:8 229-0 241-5 
Non-ferrousimetal products as sim esies Jods. doe. oveseletius d. 2-4 293-4 295-5 
Non-metallic mineral. products’, .......,«.s,0,0,0.0 + 4 .0.<is visas o0.ne.0 ee °9 215-7 217-0 
Miscotinancota Oe Fe ee, SEE Se 1-0 295-2 297-6 
Logging verbo. ctivias itis: Bla hem ae boee a hte ah. SEER ays 4-8 277-1 205-2 
Mining......... eae eo pase ae Galea eLabainisl She AM # ken ca viyseeolare evsen uss elcia 3-9 146-1 143-6 
OO BoB Ne CAS HBA ese CURE InT 5 5 A Le ana Wl a ae 1-4 90-9 90-4 
Dotallic onesie w., Mike Leads ie, iis rbe aap kha Beata | a di 1-8 246-6 236-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........cccc cece cence “7 180-4 184-1 
Communications..... SIC SE CIRC Aeko Sito S30 bi Dinieg wa § Au ae oem 1-9 125-0 123-4 
Relegraraiiseiet yan ie eb wee is kus. Yin i a UM a 5 138-6 136-5 
Telephones............ bead Meee A enrsbobgested hed Reg A Oe gD dd 1-4 120-9 119-5 
Transportation $s) o.iot). Ler wien cal oe Skd BA 9-4 127-4 127-3 
Street railway cartage and storage...........ccc cece ceceee 2°9 200-9 197-5 
DECAIMTAM WAV Slt. co oe tee Ce ee, Ree AEE gine ee RHOT 5-1 109-9 110-5 
1-4 106-6 107-6 
9-6 130-1 124-7 
3:4 133-9 122-1 
3°7 161-1 155-8 
2-5 98-3 99-2 
3-0 210-5 269-9 
2-0 206-9 208-3 
1-0 217-4 213-0 
11-5 181-7 176-5 
8-4 188-6 182-4 
3-1 165-0 162-6 
Eight Leading Industries................ 0... ccc cce cee eee 100-0 131-1 168-7 
Minshee: ai2i53.076080) aad. wand. tid moee audi eh. wed}. IGA. 134-7 134-0 
Baniaiand trust Companies, tha cab secte cides dad bc tition scdicra ik lon, pane cee 137-4 137-1 
Brokerage and Stocks markets. secs. eee ce eee eee i lbetoee, 200-5 191-7 
MRANCOP ie Miele OL Eis eine a aE Bier coreetats Sele e Ge MES ten lie ce cc dee ens 127-2 126-5 
Nite SCodiiag DIMUSEPICS, oo. 5 5 We cinlasaiosbierstic, dinac.co Casiepie hoe « ELC LS 169-4 167-0 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employeez 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, October 1, 1945 


ETWEEN November 1, 1944, and October 

1, 1945, average hours per week worked 
by hourly-rated wage-earners employed in 
manufacturing declined from 46-3 to 44-7. 
During the same period average hourly earn- 
ings dropped from 70-3 to 67-8 cents, and 
average weekly wages declined from $32.55 to 
$30.31. 

Since late in 1944 the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has been obtaining information from 
employers on hours of work and hourly earn- 
ings. 

Employers are asked to furnish statistics of 
man-hours on behalf of those wage-earners for 
whom they keep a record of aggregate hours 
worked, so that the data relate, in the main, 
to persons employed at hourly rates. Informa- 
tion for salaried employees is purposely ex- 
cluded, while in many cases, statistics of man- 
hours are not available for certain classes of 
wage-earners, whose earnings, like those of 
most salaried employees, are not directly de- 
pendent upon the number of hours worked; 
examples of wage-earners most commonly ex- 
cluded are route drivers, truck men, piece 
workers in many establishments, etc. In ad- 
dition, some employers do not keep a record 
of man-hours for any classes of employees. 
Accordingly, the number of workers for whom 
statistics are given in the present report is 
smaller than the total number of employees, 
(salaried personnel and wage-earners) for 
whom statistics of employment and payrolls 
are obtained in the monthly surveys on these 
subjects. 


Man-Hours—The statistics of man-hours 
include overtime, as well as the hours worked 
by part-time and casual workers. Hours 
credited to persons absent on leave with pay 
in the reported pay period are included in 
the statistics as though the hours for which 
payment was made had been worked. 


Wages—The wages reported represent gross 
earnings before deductions are made for taxes, 
unemployment insurance, etc.; they do not, 
however, include the value of board and lodg- 
ing which in some cases is part of the re- 
muneration of workers. Incentive and _ pro- 
duction bonuses and overtime payments are 
included, as are sums paid employees absent 
on leave with pay during the pay period for 
which statistics are given. The figures of 
average weekly wages result from the multi- 
plication of the average hours worked during 
the period of observation, by the average 
hourly earnings reported in the same period. 

Pay Periods.—Statistics of man-hours and 
hourly wages reported for periods exceeding 
one week in duration are reduced by the ap- 


propriate proportions to obtain for tabulation 
purposes the number of hours worked and the 
hourly earnings in one week in the indicated 
pay period; such information is then added to 
the data furnished by employers who pay on a 
weekly basis, so that, in all cases, the tabulated 
data represent the situation in one week in 
each month. 


Situation at October I, 1945 


The number of hourly-rated wage-earners 
employed in manufacturing, the total hours 
worked by such persons and their aggregate 
earnings showed declines in the week ending 
on or about October 1, according to informa- 
tion from 6,150 plants compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. These establish- 
ments reported 727,962 workers paid at hourly 
rates; the hours they had worked in the period 
under review amounted to 32,544,511, for which 
a total of $22,063,037 was paid. In the week 
preceding September 1, the 776,120 hourly- 
rated wage-earners on the staffs of these firms 
had worked an aggregate of 34,243,099 hours, 
for which they received $23,660,586 in pay- 
ment. Thus there was a decrease of 6-2 per 
cent in the number of hourly-rated wage- 
earners, of five per cent in the total hours 
worked, and of 6:8 per cent in the weekly 
wages disbursed. The average hours per 
worker, on the other hand, rose from 44:1 in 
the week preceding September 1, to 44-7 in the 
the week ending on or about the first of 
October, but the average hourly earnings were 
lowered from 69-2 cents in the former, to 67-8 
cents in the latter period of observation. 

The reduction in the average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing as a whole during the month 
(the fifth consecutive decline recorded), was 
due in large measure to further important 
changes in the industrial distribution of wage- 
earners during the period of conversion from 
wartime to peacetime production, but also 
partly resulted from seasonal causes, while in- 
dustrial disputes likewise contributed to the 
result. These factors affected particularly the 
industries classed in the durable manufactured 
goods group, in which the co-operating estab- 
lishments reported a reduction of nearly 53,800 
workers employed at hourly rates; the aver- 
age time worked rose by seven-tenths of an 
hour, while the average hourly earnings de- 
clined by one cent. On the other hand, height- 
ened activity, partly seasonal in character, 
was indicated in many of the non-durable 
manufactured goods industries, in which the 
reported number of hourly-rated wage-earners 
was, on the whole, greater by approximately 
5,600, or 1-5 per cent; there was an advance 
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of 2°5 per cent in the total hours worked, and 
of 1:7 per cent in the aggregate weekly earn- 
ings of hourly-rated employees in this cate- 
gory. The average hours rose by half an 
hour, but the average hourly rates fell by two- 
fifths of a cent. 

*Table 1 summarizes the statistics of aver- 
age hours per week and average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing during the period for 
which such information is available. The lat- 
est figures are subject to revision. 
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a factor, while the reduction in the number of 
employees no doubt also contributed to the 
higher average, with the release of the less 
satisfactory workers. In spite of the increase 
in the average time worked, the aggregate 
hours reported in the production of heavy 
manufactured goods showed a decline of 11-7 
per cent from the week ending September 1. 
The strike in the automobile industry was 
partly responsible for the shrinkage in the total 
productive hours in this category. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED, AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND AVER- 
AGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING 
Week Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly Wages 
Preceding Per Week Earnings (Col. 1 x Col..2) 
(1) (2) (3) 
No. c $ 
POW. E ptOuA Ame me oS rnsaee ct Breas od ae 46-3 70°3 oe Oe 
Deo, Pie)... OBE. 1 AFR a) be. th 46-3 70°5 32 64 
BRAT. ll peasy” hums ae. | onda ot Bi atuhe 34 shed 39-6* 70:0 dee 
Heb. Feo me}. OSL. ere Re 45-4 70-1 31 83 
ep aha Memeo due gaie pe AR til BoA Bleed RE hie Wi: 45-8 70-1 32 11 
are’ ED ayn ay A. dane. Ptr. ke Hh lp.gye ed ae 43 -6* 70-4 30 69* 
A Ee ee Be See cb a a eee Be 45-5 70°5 32 08 
pe” Pee a A a gd eR aa, 2k 44- 70°3 31 14 
aay 1p OC RE VL AaB ee Brak ie 44- 70-1 S105 
eee ey ON Ga lees [phe cael 44. 69-5 30 79 
Dept See pee ee geo el, orem ant 44- 69-2 30 52 
rat. Biggs arts Gs eade . Pte 1, BRS. 44-7 67°8 30 31 


* The averages at January 1 and April 1 of the present year were affected by the time lost 
during the year-end and the Haster holidays, respectively. 


Average Hours Worked—For the first time 
since the beginning of May, there was an in- 
crease in the average hours worked in manu- 
facturing as a whole, the mean in the week 
ending October 1, being 44:7 hours, as com- 
pared with 44-1 at September 1; the latest 
figure is the highest in five months, although it 
was lower than in any earlier month in the 
brief period of observation, except January 1 
and April 1, 1945, when loss of working time 
during the year-end and Easter holidays re- 
spectively, had greatly affected the situation. 
The higher average in manufacturing as a 
whole at the date under review was partly due 
to the fact that in recent months, holidays 
have tended to reduce the working time. 

In plants producing durable manufactured 
goods, the hours reported averaged 44-9 in the 
week ending October 1, as compared with 44-2 
in the week ending September 1. Practically 
all industries within this division reported 
longer working hours. Reductions in overtime 
work were generally indicated, so that the in- 
crease in the average is largely due to the re- 
sumption of more normal conditions following 
the holiday season; lessened absenteeism on 
the part of wage-earners may also have been 


In the light manufactured goods industries, 
the aggregate hours worked in the week pre-. 
ceding October 1 were higher than in the 
week of September 1; with considerable in- 
creases in the employment of workers in the 
lower wage brackets. However, the average 
hourly earnings declined from 60-9 cents at 
that date, to 60°5 cents at the beginning of 
October. The aggregate weekly wages paid to 
hourly-rated employees were then higher by 
1-7 per cent than had been the case a month 
earlier. 

Average Hourly Earnings—The average 
earnings in manufacturing as a whole at Oct- 
ober 1 were lower by 1-4 cents per hour than 
at the first of’ September. As already indi- 
cated, several factors contributed to this re- 
sult; the pronounced recessions in employ- 
ment in the more high-paid heavy manufac- 
turing industries, accompanied by expansion 
in the light manufactured goods industries 
(particularly among relatively unskilled sea- 
sonal workers) were of especial importance. 
The continued diminution of overtime work 
and the loss of working time due to industrial 
disputes also contributed materially to the 
falling-off in the latest average hourly rate. 
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TABLE 2,—-AVERAGE HOU RS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF THE WAGE. 
EARNERS IN CANADA FOR WHOM STATISTICS OF MAN-HOURS ARE AVAILABLE AT OCTOBER 1 
AND SEPTEMBER 1, 1945, AND NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS FOR WHOM MAN-HOURS DATA WERE: 
AVAILABLE AT THE LATEST DATE. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
———————————————eee———eeee——e=e_me__eaae—e—eSeeS=eS>e—_—eSSS=—e—e_eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Wage- PC, 
Earners | Women 





Average Hours | Average Hourly Average Working | in Re- 

Industries per Week Earnings Weekly Hours | corded 

Reported at Reported at Wages Shown Em- 

in ploy- 

|_| Col. 1 ment 

Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 | Sept. 1} Oct. 1 | Sept. 1 
No. No. c. c. $ $ No. 

Manulacturing!. 2.6057 7 0.4.0... ds eR eee 44-9 44-1 67-8 69-2 | 30-31 | 30-52 | 727,962 26-3: 
*Durable manufactured goods..............seseeneee 44.9 44.2 75-5 76:5 | 33-90 | 33-81 | 353,647 13-8 
Non-durable manufactured goods................... 44-5 44-0 60-5 60-9 | 26-92 | 26-80} 374,315 37-6 
Animal products—edible..............ecceseceeeeee 45-7 45-3 63-2 62-4 | 28-88 | 28-27 28, 562 20-8 
DairyyProducts. caoseen eek aes snteee crane 49-5 48-7 59-0 57-2 | 29-21 | 27-86 7,280 17-6 
INTER TSDrOCUCESE. (ca censeclcnie ciel aii io ctraces aU le 44-5 43-6 67-8 68-4 | 30-17 | 29-82 17,390 22-8 
Eeather' products: ui. wb). ares i). see ee ey 43-6 43-3 53-0 52-3 | 23-11 | 22-65 21,518 41-5 
Leather boots and shoes. .): 2. s/s ss olbidieaes oes 43-8 43-5 50-4 49-8 | 22-08 | 21-66 13, 260 44-3 
MINIM Der PFOCUGtS eG. sees cioc eens. cia) tee ete ke 44.7 44.2 60-8 60-0 | 27-18 | 26-52 53,377 11-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.................0000- 44-8 44-5 62-3 61-1 | 27-91 | 27-19 29, 402 8 
Wontainers ie. as ned Sed Bete. eee REE eel 44-] 43-3 59-2 58-3 | 26-11 |] 25-24 6, 422 17-5 
IB UTAGURG et eee Bl coat ele scpaa eis hetae balck ee eee tee 44-3 44.1 58-7 57-6 | 26-00 | 25-40 10, 241 14-1 
*Musicaliinstruments:) stv ie «heels cee neR nt oe 46-5 46-5 54-3 54-4 | 25-25 | 25-30 661 11-1 
Plant producte--edi ble. xyav). cutee aime ees aioe aie 42-9 42-0 53-6 54-3 | 22-99 | 22-81 49,796 39-5 
Flour and other milled products.................. 47-5 46-9 63-1 62-6 | 29-97 | 29-36 5,973 17-0 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...........see.00- 41-5 36-9 50-2 60-4 | 20-83 18-60 20, 083 49-6 
Bread and bakery products..........sceeeceeeees 44-0 44-3 54-0 53-7 | 23-76 | 23-79 12, 033 32-8 
Chocolate and cocoa products..............+..05- 41-6 41-6 49-0 49-4 | 20-38 | 20-55 5,349 58-0 
Pulp\and paperproducts. 000. ..05.,.bee eee eee eee 47-2 46-7 70-2 70-0 | 83-13 | 32-69 68, 603 22-6 
Pulpandipaperwciiie. |... cabinet sage eee onekante 51-3 50-6 72-2 72-3 | 37-04 | 36-58 35, 642 7°0 
PEBVEL DLOUUCTS Asad « cwcdleeateioen oe hin aaaue ss 43-9 43-1 55-9 65-3 | 24-54 | 23-83 13,705 41-3 
Printinglandipublshing:.. 00. cee cae aes 42-2 41-9 76°5 75-5 | 382-28 | 31-63 19, 256 31-8 
Rubber progdarets: ist. vive). es dase bu cte dete. 8 45-4 45-4 71-2 72-3 | 32-32 | 32-82 16, 964 29-6 
eRe TORIC TS. hans. a utee, falta admit e e 43-3 42-4 51-4 51-4 | 22-26 | 21-79 | 113,556 59-4 
Thread *yarnand cloth)... sc ove nade ee ee 46-9 46-3 49-1 48-9 | 23:03 | 22-64 45,231 44.2 
Cottoniyarnvand:cloth ici) sci). awd. desteeee. bos 46-5 46-1 48-6 48-3 | 22-60 | 22-27 20, 555 44-4 
Woollen yarnand cloub scsvasessdecce cee cesin 46-9 46-0 49-7 49-5 | 23-31 | 22-77 11,008 46-7 
Silk and artificial silk goods..................- 48-2 47-5 50-1 49-9 | 24-15 | 23-70 10, 470 40-5, 
ilosiory. andiulonit goods sae, Wane She eee 42-6 41-5 48-1 47-8 | 20-49 | 19-84 19,497 67-3 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 39-7 38-9 55-0 65-3 | 21-84 | 21-51 36, 947 72-1 
NT TA. Ue OU CULE. a Uae ee 44.7 44.1 52-3 52-6 | 23-38 | 23-20 7,627 61-2 
Me AOR: ih dh" Mls Wace Ne els cat w eke ae ve 44-3 45-6 66-4 66-1 | 29-42 | 30-14 11,327 20-3 
iMistilled and, malt 1iquorssc sau ns -catieh esd: 44-1 45-6 67-9 67-9 | 29-94 | 30-96 9,921 21-1 
hemicals and allied products.............eeceeece 45-2 44.7 68-7 69-1 | 31-05 | 30-89 80, 244 29-6: 
Explosives and ammunition, n.€.8........5...00-. 46-9 46-7 74-7 7ae0 1585203 84551 at ae 25-3 
DO ries and IME CIGiReSue ce ae. Heth ciallguee een 42-8 41-7 56-4 56:8 | 24-14 | 28-69 5,196 49-7 
*Clay, glass and stone products............esceeeeee 46-2 44.5 64-7 65-5 | 29-89 29-15 13, 585 21-1 
HASSHDLOCUCUE YE: . .Gieikfoccek «allan hal lsiseahee. chee 45-5 42-8 61-2 61-7 | 27-85 | 26-41 42 34-2 
One DTOCUCUS. WA vclbill ein aes. am cle aggl Piao on 47-4 46-1 70-9 72-0 | 838-61 | 33-19 4,843 11-5 
Milectrical apparatus: ..: 6) ois nce as as ec cedleae ee os 43-5 42-7 70-5 70-2 | 380-67 } 29-98 28, 929 35-8 
Heavy electrical apparatus...............ceeeee0- 43-3 45-2 74-9 75:0 | 32-43 | 33-90 TigS43e), Cuter 
RILOR BNC SLCC DTOMUCTS sc |. do iess vm ds chs Looe e Date 45-1 44-3 80-5 81-5 | 36-31 36-10 | 224,683 10-3 
Crude, rolled, forged products..............eeee0- 46-9 46-9 77-4 77-7 36-30 | 36-44 27,553 77 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 47-3 46-2 72+2 71-9 | 34-15 | 33-22 16, 993 12-8. 
Agricultural implements........c04s.2essfoees «cos 44.5 43-0 75-8 73°8 | 33-73 | 31-73 9, 543 77 
Land vehicles and aircraft................ceecees 43-5 43-0 87-1 88-0 | 37-89 37-84 65,319 8-7 
away Tolling stocks. jsineorniesa. seat nee 44.0 45-0 87-5 86-4 | 38-50 | 38-88 33,191 2-5 
AG TOMODUCS BG ATER. 6. cw site eset e8 esse ison ace 42-3 41-4 86-4 91-7 | 36-55 | 37-96 19,094 15-5: 
Aeroplanes and parte! /)), 224) Ae ee 44.3 42-7 86-8 89°06) 188-45") *86°50 Nt eee. °17°3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.................. 45-6 43-0 86-5 86-4 89-44 387-15 40, 243 5-7 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.8..........0..00000- 45-3 47-0 78-6 80-1 | 35-61 37-65 12, 238 8-5 
Pooljmanulacturing. yn los cae eihoes «kunt 44.3 43-4 72°9 73-3 82-29 | 31-81 6, 257 18-1 
PORTER: RRR LL De NN ae bak Mikal ay cr 44-7 46-2 83-4 83-2 | 37-28 | 38-44 |.......... 21-0 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 45-8 45-1 77-2 76-0 | 35-36 | 34-28 6, 959 7-9 
Sneeametalaworls [0 300.) a heh, GA ee ort We. 45-6 44.3 68-7 67-8 | 31-33 | 30-04 11,474 25-4 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........ccecceucceuss 44-7 44-6 74-2 73°8 33°17 32-91 82,412 19-4 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores........... 45-7 46-0 80-9 78-9 | 36-97 | 36-29 9, 232 9-5 
Aluminum and its products............eccccceeee 44-8 43-5 74-6 74-8 33-42 32-54 8, 499 14-8. 
Copper, lead, tin and zinc manufacturing.......... 44-4 44-7 71-2 71-2 | 31-61 | 31-83 11,374 23-2 
Non-metallic mineral products.............es.c0cee 45-0 45°3 79°3 79-6 | 35-69 | 36-06 11, 596 9-4 
Petroleum and its products...............seceeees 43-2 43-6 87-0 87-5 | 37-58 | 38-15 6, 274 9-3 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.............++.. 42-4 42-7 62-8 65:9 | 26-63 | 28-14 14, 522 37-4 
TREAT a a ieee, oh RN SRR 44-4 43-0 85-6 85:2 | 37-75 | 36-64 58,290 2-8: 
Cosla din. aves... ni fatten orc Seb 40-5 39-2 94-0 94-1 | 88-07 | 36-89 22,866 1:3 
Bietallio presses) cere) eahte Foo ak hah nip aot 46-3 45-0 86-1 85-4 | 39-86 | 38-43 26, 193 2-9: 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................ 46-6 46-9 65-9 65-7 | 30-71 | 30-81 9,231 5-8. 
Building Construction. ................0c0cececeves 41-5 41-3 81-3 79-6 | 33-74 | 32-87 42,895 3-7 
Highway Construction : 20505. oh. dccdns deltas. 37-1 38-0 63-1 62-1 | 23-41 | 23-60 32,441 1-9: 
RCL VICOS eee ee ern tes TORR | ESISESTEND: 44-0 44-0 43-9 43-2 | 19-32 | 19-01 28,674 57-6- 
Hotelsiand restauranta (isi). musi iene. Luaseedshwe 45-3 45-1 41-8 41-4 | 18-94 | 18-67 19,049 54-2: 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............-0seceeeees 41-4 41-8 48-3 47-4 | 20-00 | 19-81 9,625 63-9» 
PR i le ah i ll IIE ral a A RU Ril a vo lal itt ei te lle MMos seve eboamaeenty 0, 


* The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 
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‘This was the lowest in the record, dating from 
November 1, 1944; during this period, varia- 
tion between the maximum of 704 cents (in- 
dicated at December 1, 1944, and again at May 
1, 1945) and the low of 67-8 cents per hour 
at October 1 has amounted to not quite four 
per cent; the change is significant, probably 
‘being indicative of a trend which will become 
increasingly pronounced in coming months, 
with further diminution in overtime work, and 
continued alterations in the industrial dis- 
tribution of workers during the “unwinding” 
process. 

Table 2 contains statistics of man-hours, 
hourly earnings and wage-earners in a con- 
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siderable list of manufacturing industries 
throughout the Dominion. Attention should 
be paid to the sex distribution of the persons 
employed in the different industries when the 
variations in the average hours worked and in 
the average hourly and weekly earnings are 
being studied. In view of the importance of 
this matter, an additional column has been 
entered in Table 2 to show the proportions of 
women workers reported at October by the 
firms co-operating in the monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls; these percentages 
relate to salaried personnel and to wage- 
earners employed at other than hourly rates, 
as well as to hourly-rated workers, who form 
the most numerous cases. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment 


at October 1, 1945 


pie the beginning of October, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics made its sixth 
periodical enquiry into the sex distribution 
of the persons employed by the establish- 
ments furnishing monthly statistics of employ- 
ment and payrolls1 The results of this survey 
are particularly interesting in that they depict 
the situation existing shortly after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. In the period elapsing 
since the enquiries which were made six 
months and 12 months previously, there have 
been significant changes in the total numbers 
in recorded employment, and in the numbers 
and the proportions of men and women 
workers. The seasonal movements from the 
early spring to the autumn affect the value 
of comparisons between the most recent data 
arid those of April 1, so that the present 
report deals more particularly with com- 
parisons between the figures for October 1 of 
1945 and those obtained in the October 1, 
1944, survey. 

A brief review of the situation revealed in 
the latest returns shows that of the aggregate 
of 1,793,921 persons on the payrolls of the 
reporting establishments at the beginning of 
October, 454,640, or 253 per 1,000 workers, 
were women; the proportion at October 1, 
1944, had been 271 per 1,000, the highest on 
record. It may be estimated that in the 
last 12 months, the personnel of these firms 
has declined by over 145,900 workers, or 7-5 
per cent. The reduction among men was 





1Tt will be recalled that the monthly surveys on 
these subjects are limited, in the main to establish- 
ments ordinarily employing 15 persons and over, in 
the following major industrial divisions :—manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services, trade and 
finance. 


approximately 74,858, or 5-3 per cent of their 
number, and that among women, 71,055, or 
13-5 per cent. Although the latter decrease 
was larger in relation to the total number 
of women in recorded employment, it is 
nevertheless significant that rather more than 
51 per cent of the persons released in the 
nine leading industries were men. 

With the termination of the war, the 
greatest changes as compared with a year ago, 
have taken place in manufacturing, in which 
recorded employment has fallen by 15-8 per 
cent; of the 185,194 workers laid off by the 
co-operating plants since October 1, 1944, over 
110,300 were men, who thus formed 59-6 per 
cent of the total number released. The 
existence of an important strike in the auto- 
motive industries exaggerated the general 
reduction in employment, and more particu- 
larly, that among men. The 74,886 women 
who were dismissed from factories in the 12 
months represented a loss of 22-5 per cent 
from their number at October 1, 1944; that 
among the male workers was 13:1 per cent. 

The peak of wartime employment in 
Canada was reached in the autumn of 1943; 
a comparison of the latest data with the 
figures of sex distribution at the beginning of 
October of that year shows an _ estimated 
decrease of 123,200, or 8-4 per cent, in the 
number of men on the payrolls of the firms 
now currently furnishing statistics in the nine 
leading industries; the decline among women 
in the two years may be estimated at 64,600, 
or 12-4 per cent. The general shrinkage in 
activity involved the dismissal of 187,800 
persons, of whom 65:6 per cent were men. 
In manufacturing, the loss of male employees 
approximates 143,800, or 16:4 per cent, and 
that of women, 81,300 or 24 per cent. The 
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total workers laid off since October 1, 1948, as in the preceding 12 months, has resulted 
numbered some 225,100; of these, 63:9 per in the release of greater numbers of men 
cent were males and 36-1 per cent were than of women workers. An important factor 
females. contributing to this situation is the fact that, 

These figures clearly indicate that the with some exception, the cancellation of war 
recession in employment in the last two years, contracts has affected most seriously the in- 


TABLE I.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT AT OCTOBER 1, 1945, 
APRIL.1, 1945, AND OCTOBER 1, 1944 








October 1, 1945 April 1, 1945 October 1, 1944 
Industries SS eS | 
Total Women Total Women Total Women 
No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
NCS CVT EE VC Da 1-05 IR oe a Re $89,730 | 257,617 oe 0 |1,116,933 |304,106 - 1,172,486 |332,180 | 28-3 
Animal products—edible................00. 48, 057 9,987 | 20-8 41, 599 9, 144 46,275 10, "994 23-8 
Mureand products... .Ge ss. sce ture Meee ene 3,498 1,402 rit 3,187 | 1,251 30.3 2,984 | 1,176} 39-4 
Heather and progucteias.scscc ett ek oes 29, 602 12,273 | 41-5 29,219 | 12,400 | 42-4 28, 118 11, 963 | 42-5 
BOOtS ANd Shoes. eee NE ce eceis eae eaves 18,207 8,064 | 44-3 17,772 | 7,964 | 44-8 17,118 | 7,697} 45-0 
Wurnber aug products. vee ce ee 68, 702 7,680 | 11-2 65,241 | 8,444 | 12-9 68,409 | 9,116} 13-3 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 38, 151 2,609 |} 6-8 34,585 | 2,823 | 8-2 37,090 | 2,848 7°7 
CUT CUTE Se... Rests 5, 2 Aer ane la eter ta eae 12,644 1,777 | 14-1 11,952 | 1,834 | 15-3 11, 623 1,973 17-0 
Other lumber products.................. 17, 907 3,294 | 18-4 18,704 | 3,787 | 20-2 19,696 | 4,295 | 21-8 
Plant products—edible..................0- 67, 527 26,700 | 39-5 52,628 | 19,730 | 37-5 70,076 | 29,407 | 42-0 
Pulpiand paper products... ; Hel. es bee eee 92,561 20,963 | 22-6 85,921 | 20,471 | 23-8 86,188 | 20,390 | 23-7 
ulpand papers... <caees eee eee 41,009 2,888 | 7-0 36,887 | 2,834] 7-7 38,120 | 3,019 7°9 
IPADED DEOGUCLS.. Nhe cclen Veo re ete ee 17,657 7,293 | 41:3 16,752 | 7,109 | 42-4 16,365 | 7,003 | 42-8 
Printing and publishing... so sick eceee 33, 895 10,785 | 31-8 32,282 | 10,528 | 32-6 31,703 | 10,368 | 32-7 
Reb ber products. cnn. \ secumece dei oe cars 21,834 6,468 | 29-6 22,830 | 7,298 | 32-0 260TH FAIS 32-9 
pliextilé Mroductss ak)... aeeaits skeen 138, 608 82,323 | 59-4 | 140,122 | 84,042 | 60-0} 134,685 | 80,834] 60-1 
Thread syarandicloth:: 11...) hse ek ane 49,672 21,940 | 44-2 49,992 | 22,587 | 45-2 48,317 | 21,952 45-4 
Cottonvyarnand cloths) sateen ee oes 21,743 9,662 | 44-4 22,4388 | 10,251 | 45-7 21,851 | 10,108 46-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 12,376 5,777 | 46-7 12, 262 5,791 | 47-2 11,977 5, 692 47°5 
Artificial silk and silk goods.......... 11,752 4,765 | 40-5 11,841 | 5,022 | 42-4 11,299 | 4,754} 42-1 
Hosiery and knit goods — W.9.e ene ce 38 22,574 15,183 | 67:3 22,321 | 15,222 | 68-2 21,750 | 14,928 | 68-6 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 50, 806 36,638 | 72-1 50,670 | 36,387 | 71-8 48,300 | 34,377 | 71-2 
Other textile products................... 15, 556 8,562 | 55-0 17,139 | 9,846 | 57-4 16,318 | 9,577 | 58-7 
BUCODACCON Liu a hake nik) ote yc ee a ee a 10, 456 6,398 | 61-2 12,029 | 7,792 | 64-8 10,272 | 7,044} 68-6 
BBE VETAIES 6 cei ta isle Wine... RCM i ae Minha ee NY 15,792 3,211 | 20-3 13,906 | 2,843 | 20-4 14,424 | 3,096 | 21-5 
Chemicals and allied products............. 46,916 13,865 | 29-6 76,169 | 27,116 | 35-6 78,036 | 30,887 | 39-6 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 16, 693 3,024 | 21-1 15,452 | 3,428 | 22-2 15,016 | 3,423 | 22-8 
Electric light and power................... 20,421 2,575 | 12-6 17,915 | 2,484 | 13-6 18,759 | 2,438 13-0 
ilectricaliapparatuse.. 6... cc deem os enue Maer 39,354 14,099 | 35-8 43,009 | 17,891 | 41-6 47,446 | 20,457 43-1 
froniand steeliproduets...)) ls. ees 293,735 30,180 | 10-3 | 405,024 | 57,043 | 14-1 | 435,373 | 71,126 | 16-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 31,512 2,430 7:7 83,750 3,207 9-5 83, 650 3,346 9-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........ 22,788 2,919 | 12-8 23,615 |. 3,693 | 15-6 23,537 | 3,884 16-5 
Agricultural implements................. 11,599 893 7:7 11,182 | 1,658 | 14-8 10,458 | 1,686 | 16-1 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 102, 451 8,913 | 8-7] 166,218 | 24,583 | 14-8 | 188,492 | 33,782 | 17-9 
Automobiles and parts................- 25, 649 3,985 | 15-5 42,760 | 6,054 | 14-2 43,537 | 6,363 14-6 
PADROR MEU On DAES ls oats 06 oes Pew ae Dae oe yan 17 >See ae MoU ies tae PAI Ye OM yeti alls 29-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 44,457 2,535 | 5-7 63,477 | 3,788 | 6-0 64,313 | 4,379 6°8 
eatingvappliancess, 2. uu. ane mene 5,707 517 | 9-1 6,201 if 11-4 5,540 615 11-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. ree 15, 002 1, 282 8-5 17,957 2,091 | 11-6 22,214 2,354 10-6 
Foundry and machine shop products. Sita. 8,638 683 | 7:9 10,316 | 1,023 | 9-9 10,176 | 1,104 10°8 
GROG Ts! eM ch ob kas wh ein o Meee ond sd eee eee PANO Re fee Se a (ca ae BOO! eccee ieee | eee et 31-2 
Other iron and steel products............ 44,109 8,436 | 19-1 72,308 | 16,290 | 22-5 76,993 | 19,976 25-9 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 41,769 8,105 | 19-4 55,856 | 18,114 | 23-5 58,303 | 13,177 | 22-6 
Non-metallic mineral products............ 16, 547 1,558 | 9:4 16, 289 1,553 | 9-6 16, 100 1,570 9-8 
IME SCOlLEMCOUS HT +. '. hie. 4. ge ehie erin ames 17, 658 6,303 | 35-7 19,855 | 8,031 | 40-4 20,415 | 7,969] 39-0 
MOREE OMe ere ce. AMC eee 61,968 1,169 | 1-9 80,389 | 1,884] 1-7 54,135 | 1,015 1-9 
PIPERS Wainy chien Ae Oa, blue UO atk 67,631 1,926 | 2-8 70,339 | 2,088 | 3-0 70,864 | 2,351 3-3 
(Crore MA Ve OR oak eaten CH ES car Rye TAI 24,933 324 Se) 26, 137 348 |} 1-3 26,323 367 1-4 
ICL SUUICLOPES s)Meie a ekae en Ma we ane antere 30, 403 883 | 2-9 33,480 | 1,014] 3-0 32, 893 1,129 3-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)....... 12,295 719 | 5:8 10,722 726 | 6-8 11, 588 855 7°4 
Communications. .......... 0.0.0... 0c eee 33,179 18,503 | 55-8 30,648 | 17,056 | 56-8 29,903 | 16,595 | 55-5 
PLcle snaps eae ity) ik) cane a oy Meet ers a yi 7,830 2,369 | 30-3 7,299 | 2,240 | 30-7 77,448 | 2,310] 31-0 
PELE D MO MCS Meili. CT IME ieee oe Mad inert el 25,276 16,121 | 63-8 22,674 | 14,803 | 65-3 22,455 | 14,285 | 63-6 
ERAS OTERUIOD i ls sac ow See ee 164,463 13,430 | 8-2 | 155,910 | 12,956 | 8-3 | 161,041 | 13,645 8-5 
Street railways, cartage and storage....... 50, 581 4,968 | 9-8 47,144 | 5,127 | 10-9 46,747 | 5,158 | 11-0 
Steam railways Niakhar etn Mn Te, 20° Ry ae 89, 983 7,223 | 8-0 87,538 | 7,047 | 8-1 88,089 | 7,103 8-1 
Shipping and stevedoring.................. 23, 899 1,239 | 5-2 21, 228 782 3:7 26, 205 1,384 5-3 
Construction and Maintenance........... 159,798 3,483 | 2-2 | 111,262 | 3,797 | 3-4] 145,735 | 3,948 ae 
tag CHC IT (ee: GP Re Ayehbe 5  aie eRTOR 53,977 2,012 | 3-7 36,493 | 2,059 | 5-6 43,844 | 2,195 5-0 
MT Waly Pure tak ch RNR c= Lei! et 62, 084 1,188 | 1-9 84,960 | 1,429] 4-1 59, 022 1,370 2-3 
aT Wan suomi) cy a eR eo ee 43,737 283 | 0-6 39, 809 309 | 0-8 42, 869 383 0:9 
Services yo. kl; is es 52,467 30,201 | 57-6 49,603 | 29,435 | 59-3 47,517 | 27,659 | 58-2 
Hotels and restaurants................0... 34, 427 18,674 | 54-2 32,518 | 18,119 | 55-7 30,518 | 16,423 | 53-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............... 18,040 11,527 | 63-9 17,085 | 11,316 | 66-2 16,999 | 11,236} 66-1 
PAGO For h sda coe Vi ae eae Mv sttal: 195,313 91,357 | 46-8 | 188,540 | 92,012 | 48-8 | 179,978 | 88,732 | 49-3 
POGUE: Soe ti 3414 a Se oh ame oe 142, 287 76,578 | 53-8 | 139,513 | 77,877 | 55-8 | 133,337 75,047 | 56-3 
pi cioh Naa Aarne OL» 9) AN Rete ae es, 53,026 14,779 | 27-9 49,027 | 14,135 | 28-8 46,641 | 13,685 | 29-3 
Right Leading Industries................. 1,724,549 | 417,677 | 24-2 |1,803,015 [462,834 | 25-7 1,861,599 |486,125 | 26-1 
BIN ARCE...0 5 5 cat eR ee ee eae ae 69,372 36,963 | 53-3 66,675 | 36,023 | 54-0 66,512 | 35,854 | 58-9 
Banks and trust companies................ 39, 764 23,905 | 60-1 38,504 23,303 | 60-4 38,501 | 23,071 | 59-9 
Brokerage and stock ape FOAL) a eh ae 2,373 1,005 | 42-4 1,980 A at 45-7 ay pr 44.9 
IOSUPAGCE, . 2)2cdk ob bch ae ERR A 27, 235 12,053 | 44-3 26,101 45-3 176 1,959 | 45-7 
AN Industries... 1. 6c. Gh. eee 1,793, $21 454, 640 | 25-3 1,869, 690 498, 357 26-7 {1 928,441 B21, 979 | 27-1 
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dustries which largely employ men; as 
already stated, the strikes in the automotive 
industries involve male employees to a much 
greater extent than women workers. For the 
reason that men ordinarily carry on business 
on their own account to a greater extent than 
women, it is probable that, with the termina- 
tion of war work at relatively high wages, 
larger proportions of men have returned to 
their own businesses than is the case among 
women. 


The comparison of the most recent in- 
formation with that for April 1, 1945, is less 
significant than the comparisons with the 
figures for the beginning of October of earlier 
years, which eliminate the seasonal factor. 
The survey of six months ago, however, 
depicted the situation existing shortly before 
the end of the European war, so that it is 
interesting to measure the changes which have 
since taken place. It should be noted that, 
normally, there is a substantial increase in 
industrial activity from April 1 to October 1; 
in many years, the low point of employment 
is indicated at the former date, and the 
maximum at the latter. Between April 1 and 
October 1, 1945, recorded employment for 
workers of both sexes in the nine leading 
industries has fallen by some 80,400, or 4:3 
per cent; of this aggregate, 45,800 were women 
and 34,600 were men, the former constituting 
57 per cent of the total. In manufacturing 
as a whole, nearly 128,500 persons have been 
released in the six months, the loss being 11-5 
per cent. The number of women dismissed 
exceeds 46,500, and that of men, 81,900. Thus 
the females laid off formed only 36:2 per 
cent of the total workers released by the 
co-operating factories. The decline among 
the women, on the other hand, was greater 
in relation to their total numbers than was 
the case among men, the percentage loss in 
employment for the former being 15-3, and 
that among male workers, 10-1 per cent. 

In the general comparisons given above, 
adjustment has been made for increases in 
the coverage of industry during the indicated 
periods; the adjustments for the various in- 
dustries and areas are relatively slight, affect- 
ing the percentage changes in the different 
comparisons only by small fractions. 

The proportion of 253 women per 1,000 
employees in the nine leading industries at 
October 1, 1945, was the lowest since October 
1, 1942, when the first enquiry into sex 
distribution was undertaken in connection with 
the monthly surveys of employment and pay- 
rolls; the ratios in earlier enquiries were as 
follows: April 1, 1945, 267; October 1, 1944, 
271; April 1, 1944, 270; October 1, 1948, 262, 
and October 1, 1942, 235. In manufacturing, 
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in which were reported 56-7 per cent of the 
total number of women in recorded employ- 
ment at the date under review, the latest 
proportion was 260 per 1,000 workers, as com- 
pared with 272 six months ago, 283 a year 
previously, 280 at April 1, 1944, 279 at October 
1, 1943, and 257 at October 1, 1942. 


The women on the staffs of the co-operating 
establishments in the nine leading industrial 
divisions numbered 454,640 at the date under 
review, when 257,617 or 56°7 per cent were 
employed by manufacturers, including those 
in central electric stations; a year earlier, 63:6 
per cent of the total women in recorded 
employment had been engaged in factories, 
while the proportion at October 1, 1943, had 
been even higher, at 66 per cent. Consider- 
able numbers and proportions of women were 
also employed in trade, finance and services; 
in these, were reported 91,357, 36,963 and 30,201 
women, respectively. These three classes to- 
gether afforded work for 34:9 per cent of the 
total number of females indicated at October 
1, 1945, the remaining 8-4 per cent being 
distributed among the transportation, con- 
struction, communications, mining and logging 
industries. 


As already stated, the number of persons 
in recorded employment in the nine leading 
industries has declined by over 145,900 in the 
last 12 months, while in manufacturing, the 
reduction approximates 185,200. Thus the 
important curtailment in the latter group has 
been accompanied by an advance in the non- 
manufacturing industries, taken as a unit. The 
increase therein amounts to some 39,300 
workers, of whom 3,800, or less than 10 per 
cent were women. 


The decrease in the number of females 
engaged in manufacturing affected particu- 
larly those employed in the production of 
durable manufactured goods, in which their 
ratio of 138 per 1,000 workers was lower 
than in any earlier survey. In the non- 
durable manufactured goods division, a very 
large proportion of the workers laid off had 
been employed in the manufacture of chemical 
products for wartime use. 


, Geographically, a brief review of the situa- 
tion shows widespread reductions in employ- 
ment for workers of both sexes in comparison 
with April 1, 1945, and October 1, 1944. The 
largest losses among women took place, of 
course, in the great manufacturing provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, in each of which the 
ratio per 1,000 workers of both sexes was the 
lowest since 1942. The concentration of 
women workers in those two areas, however, 
continued high, 30:3 per cent of the total 
number in recorded employment at the date 
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under review being reported in the former, 
and 45-6 per cent in the latter province. 
Only in New Brunswick and British Columbia 
were the proportions of women workers rather 
higher at the date under review than had 
been the case in earlier surveys. 

In the eight cities with populations exceed- 
ing 100,000, were reported 264,653 women 
workers at October 1, 1945; this was 58-2 
per cent of the Dominion total, a proportion 
which was smaller than that of 59-3 per cent 
indicated six months previously, being also 
below the October 1, 1944, ratio. The con- 
centration of men in recorded employment in 
the leading centres was likewise less pro- 
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nounced than at April 1, when 41 per cent 
of such workers had worked in the larger 
metropolitan areas, as compared with 39-2 
per cent at the date under review. At 
October 1, 1944, firms in the eight leading 
cities had reported 41 per cent of the total 
number of men, and 59 per cent of the women. 

In the last 12 months, recorded employ- 
ment in the larger centres has fallen by 8:8 
per cent in the case of the men, and by 13-9 
per cent in the case of the women on the 
staffs of the co-operating establishments. 
These reductions exceed those of 5:3 per cent 
among men and 13:5 per cent among women 
throughout the Dominion in the same period. 


Report on Employment Conditions, December, 1945 


The following report covering the employment 
situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The first section of the report deals with 
the Canadian labour market by industry 
groups, while the second section gives a 
more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


[DURING December, the supply of labour 

available to Canadian industries con- 
tinued to increase, while, at the same time, 
the demand for workers maintained a steadily 
downward trend. At December 20, the number 
of applicants reported as unplaced by local 
employment. offices exceeded the number of 
vacancies by more than 100,000. The decline 
in labour requirements is due not only to 
the seasonal slackening in demand, but to 
the fact that many vacancies have been filled 
by ex-servicemen and former war workers. 
When reconversion and present development 
projects are completed, however, and when 
weather and supply of materials warrant 
employment expansion, additional workers will 
be required in increasing numbers. Labour 
requirements of Canadian industries (excluding 
agriculture) as measured by the number of 
unfilled vacancies!, totalled 79,780 (53,585 
male and 26,195 female) at December 20, as 
compared with 103,687 at November 22, four 
weeks earlier. The number of unfilled 
vacancies is considerably less than at Decem- 
ber 21, 1944, the corresponding reporting date 
last year, when manpower requirements 
totalled 126,533. Although the decline in 
demand in the four weeks prior to Decem- 





1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 


ber 20 was common to all industry groups, 
the labour needs of the logging and service 
industries continue at a high level. All regions 
report a considerable slackening in manpower 
requirements, with the Ontario and Quebec 
Regions accounting for two-thirds of the 
decline. Demand for male labour decreased 
by 21,234 during the month, while the number 
of vacancies for female workers declined by 
2,673. Table I shows unfilled vacancies by 
main industry group and by sex, as at 
December 20, with absolute and _ percentage 
changes in total demand during the past 
month. 

The number of unplaced applicants? con- 
tinued to rise during the month and at 
December 21 totalled 185,274 (150,583 male 
and 34,691 female); this represents an in- 
crease of 13,206 since November 23, four 
weeks earlier. While there was a rise in the 
total supply of workers, however, the number 
of unplaced female applicants decreased by 
more than 3,000 in the period under review. 
Many applicants have been employed on a 
temporary basis by industries with increased 
activity at the holiday season. Table II shows 
labour demand and supply by occupational 
groups and by sex, as at. December 21, 1945. 


Logging 
The activities of most logging companies 
have been curtailed for the holiday season 
and operations will not be resumed until 
mid-January or later. There is still an urgent 
demand for experienced woodsmen, and 
expansion in this industry will be governed 





2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 


Applicants are those who have not been referred to ° 


specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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by the number of skilled loggers available. 
The intensive recruiting campaign carried on 
this year has met with a_ satisfactory 
response, and many off-season agricultural 
workers, former war plant employees and 
ex-servicemen have accepted this type of 
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employment. Labour requirements of the 
logging industry totalled 22,901 at Decem- 
ber 20 as compared with 30,754, four weeks 
earlier. The Quebec Region, alone, reported 
a demand for 18,713 additional workers for 
pulpwood logging. 


TABLE I—UNFILLED;VACANCIES BYjINDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1945 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Industry 





Logging— 
Pulpwoodusey Ol, VEE Cee Ps SR eae, . 
Raimaberns: Qi. | weil be oti NiO Ftc bl cli 
OEM er Womens he et ir a er ete es ae a cee 
haeksi 


Mining and Manufacturing— 
COR SH Lon Bia ia Ray eb angele Riva Dac Realiiee. ty Ma lagleaiee ys occa yt ietaec x enn 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Lronvanrdi Steele: mages, «<I Neney, 2 SH. aME LR eee. 
ING KGS MR RHE POOH RS RRLOOUR RA NAIILS 3, Raa A 
OiheriBase Mets sey dee ue ee mee ees Ae eee: 
Other Mining and Oil Produeing...)))..2..00. 000.000.0005. 
AITETARG ANC AL OBE Ly cle so Me ees oP BES ole ada Pe edna: « 
SHipHuneimpelvand MepaAITsl Leen Lee hee Meenas hele: 
Guns andtAmmiunitionsesy: soe! oth . ere Ie LS 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles. . 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding ;Machinery and 
GI PHIETE) See ha epee Bib ies 5 sts cy beet axanetesan's 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment...................- 
Other Machinery and Hquipments..220iu. .)ot had ahe: - 
Chemicals and Non-Metallies......1.)...0. 0.00.0 cee eee ee 
HOOGaE IOCCSSI nO mrt, seat: Melee enka RMT EEE ORES: 
MOXtilesiandy EROCUCES Un ae ae ach ate See oh iets teehee 
WVGOd Products htécekilras anion feeb cid ek. abbas spe haha: 
di sanBh open aye Ol teh o(c) Souham yp Nh Rive ON Woreelne Sita tls 9 Dual, Bip nwa IF 
Rubber and Leather,......0....000. MG Moke chaPh Mahe ey « 
Other Manilactirimg Mit BOLE). 3). Lee. eae? 


COONSERACTOM te he: ere Ee ee ee Re ee 
ransportasioney sal Cees. Oe LP Pepe. Sees 
Other eubmerwiilihes* wee eo ee wees TOMO crs mR 


Grand Toca 2). ee Re ae, 


Change from 


Male Female Total November 22, 1945 
Absolute | Percentage 
16, 754 25 16,779 — 5,606 —25-0 
5,102 16 5,118 — 2,099 —29-1 
1,003 1 1,004 — 148 —12-8 
22,859 42 22,901 — 7,853 —25°5 
1,305 4 1,309 — 253 —16-2 
118 23 141 — 81 —36°5 
Sus wast os OA Soke bh MD ule set a: 5 5 atelces labels a shez 

727 4 731 19 + 2-7 
1, 067 16 1,083 — 620 —36-4 
83 118 201 —_ 39 —16-3 
492 13 505 + 60 +13°-5 
108 60 168 _ 39 —18°8 
83 20 103 — 136 —56-9 
1,004 198 1,202 — 767 —39-0 
189 221 410 + 20 + 5-1 
892 106 998 — 267 —21-1 
858 321 1,179 — 483 —26-9 
977 785 1,762 — 1,016 —36-6 
1,672 6, 894 8, 566 — 717 — 7-7 
1,985 156 2,141 — 1,138 —34-7 
683 271 954 — 170 —15-1 
501 1, 285 1,786 — 303 —14-5 
1,038 1,277 2,315 — 600 —20-6 
13,784 11,772 25, 556 — 6,480 —20-2 
4,672 51 4,723 — 3,634 —43-5 
1,960 113 2,073 — 1,697 —45-0 
524 337 861 — 229 —21-0 
1,898 2,305 4,203 + 210 + 5-3 
7,888 11,575 19, 463 — 4,224 —17-8 
53,585 26,195 79,780 —23,907 —23-1 
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TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1945 





se La US a SE BE ay ARS ER crs A a i ol a daa aT eh 0 A hep ry a_i ee SS eos 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Occupational Group 


Male 
Professional and Managerial Workers............ Sl 
Clerical WiOr ket siven kivernctk ocak alles BER kee: 1,306 
SalesiWormers: ¥..ceeis Fins Tae, Oe Oe Bras yah ee 2,578 
Senvace; Workersvn ta ieeiot Ades. daa her. foebay. 1,876 
Lh later caysy ne ails A) Sd RRS CRE A icy che are 51 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 36, 906 
Textile and Clothing Workers...........1,..... 1,022 
[Wate ERO ACES “A RNa ae 22,610 
MIRETSA The ok Aad Gra SORT ee. Ps POOR Se Coe! 1,596 
@onstruction Workers): ise lt eed 2 et 3,212 
Weta lyon cere alae siete hie scucua Sima etia uae soars 1,644 
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Mining 


Manpower requirements in the mining 
industry decreased by 25 per cent during the 
four weeks under review to total 3,266 at 
December 20. Almost two-thirds of this 
demand was for the coal and gold mining 
industries. While some mines are fully staffed 
for present operations, others are still placing 
orders for workers, particularly experienced 
miners. Additional workers, moreover, will 
be required in the spring when present mine 
development and new projects are ready for 
full-scale production. The placement of suit- 
able applicants in areas where there is 
presently a demand is hampered by the lack 
of housing accommodation. Although mines, 
generally, have a full quota of inexperienced 
workers, others could be absorbed if more 
skilled miners were available. The shortage 
of certificated coal miners in both the Prairie 
and Maritime Regions still continues. 


Manufacturing 


During December, demand for workers in 
the manufacturing industries continued to 
decline. Labour requirements at December 20 
totalled 22,290 as compared with 27,835, four 
weeks earlier. Many vacancies in these indus- 
tries have been filled by ex-service personnel 
and former war plant workers. There is, 
moreover, a seasonal slackening in the labour 
requirements of some of these industries, and 
employment expansion in others is limited by 
the shortage of raw materials. 


Textiles and Products—Almost 40 per cent 
of the overall labour demand in the manu- 
facturing group was for the textile and 
products industry. While the labour situa- 
tion in this industry has improved consider- 
ably during the past few months, there are 
still vacancies for both skilled and unskilled 
workers. Demand for labour at December 20 
totalled 8,566, which represents a slight decline 
since November 22. Firms manufacturing 
men’s and boys’ clothing and women’s and 
misses’ outerwear accounted for more than 
half the requirements at the December date. 


Wood Products—The labour needs of the 
wood products industry dropped sharply dur- 
ing the month. At December 20, there were 
2,141 additional workers required, which repre- 
sents a decline of 1,188 since November 22. 
The seasonal slackening in the manpower 
requirements of sawmills accounted for more 
than half this decline; demand decreased 
from 1,890 at November 22 to 12225), at 
December 20. Experienced workers, however, 
are still required for the manufacture of 
furniture and finished lumber products. 
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Food Processing—A decline of 1,016 brought 
the labour requirements of the food pro- 
cessing industry to 1,762 at December 20. 
With the canning and preserving season over 
and meat packing plants supplied with suffi- 
cient labour to handle the present live-stock 
run, considerable slackening is evident in the 
manpower needs of this industry group. 


Construction 


The demand for workers in the construc- 
tion industry showed a sharp decline during 
the month to total 4,723 at December 20 as 
compared with 8357 at November 22. 
Present labour requirements are almost 
entirely for residential and industrial con- 
struction projects. There is still a demand 
for skilled tradesmen but few of the avail- 
able applicants have had the necessary 
experience. The shortage of materials, more- 
over, together with unfavourable weather con- 
ditions, is presently retarding construction 
work. When the extensive construction 
program gets underway in the spring, how- 
ever, both skilled and unskilled workers will 
be required in large numbers. 


Transportation 


Manpower requirements of the transporta- 
tion industry decreased by almost 50 per cent 
during the month to total 2,073 at Decem- 
ber 20. The reinstatement of ex-servicemen 
has substantially alleviated the labour short- 
age in this industry. While railways, gener- 
ally, have been supplied with sufficient 
labour, there is still some demand for section 
hands and extra gang labourers in outlying 
districts. Labour requirements of steam rail- 
ways dropped from 1,884 at November 22 to 
917 at December 20. A marked decline is 
also evident in the manpower needs of high- 
way and water transportation companies. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


Trade, finance and service industries, under- 
staffed during the war years, are benefiting 
by the present easier labour market. Labour 
requirements in this group totalled 23,666 at 
December 20 as compared with 27,680, four 
weeks earlier. The number of vacancies in 
wholesale and retail establishments decreased 
by 3,416 to total 6,629 at December 20; 
employers’ orders for additional workers to 
handle the Christmas trade have been filled 
with no difficulty. There is some demand for 
salesmen for insurance and real estate firms, 
but available applicants, particularly ex- 
servicemen, are reluctant to accept this type 
of employment. The shortage of skilled 
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garage workers, on the other hand, has been 
substantially alleviated by ex-service personnel. 
While there are still vacancies for chamber 
maids and kitchen workers, hospitals, and 
other institutions, on the whole, are more 
adequately staffed; at December 20 vacancies 
in hospitals totalled 1,198. The labour situa- 
tion in hotels and restaurants has also 
improved considerably with a better type of 
worker accepting this kind of employment. 
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Demand for domestic help, on the other hand, 
rose slightly during the month, to total 3,730 
at December 20. Many housekeepers are 
again placing orders for workers but few 
applicants are willing to accept this type of 
employment. The Home Aide project, in 
Toronto, has been fairly successful in the 
training and subsequent placement of appli- 
cants for this kind of work, and other centres 
are presently considering similar projects. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows ts based 
on semi-monthly reporis received from 
Local Employment Offices across Canada. 
The report covers employment conditions 
during the month ended December 22, 
1945. 


Maritime Region 


Woods Operations.—Favourable weather con- 
ditions prevail in most sections. The general 
labour supply is greater than at this time a 
year ago, and it is expected that after woods- 
workers return from the annual Christmas 
holidays the logging camps will swing into full- 
scale operations. 

Already 200 temporary permits have been 
issued by the Charlottetown office to farmers 
wishing to enter woods operations. Only ex- 
perienced choppers and loaders are needed in 
the Halifax area. Loggers from Prince Edward 
Island and the Annapolis Valley have met the 
requirements of one large operator at Liver- 
pool, who has placed standing orders for 50 
choppers to offset labour turnover. 

Labour turnover is a problem in the Bat- 
hurst area also, and 200 men are still needed 
in local camps. Orders placed in the St. 
Stephen office are being filled with difficulty, 
and at Campbellton more men could be readily 
absorbed. 


Coal Mining —A slight improvement in the 
labour situation, with consequent increase in 
production, has been evident during the last 
few weeks. As many more workers—ex-ser- 
vicemen for the most part—are accepting work 
at the coal face in the Sydney area, it is ex- 
pected that the 400 outstanding vacancies will 
be filled during the winter. Only reinstate- 
ments are being made in the Springhill col- 
lieries. Mines in the New Glasgow area are 
all operating full time, but one colliery will 
close at the end of the year, releasing about 
120 men. 


Manufacturing —Lay-offs are still in prog- 
ress in several Maritime cities. A sharp cur- 
tailment of shipbuilding activities at Halifax 
has resulted in the release of about 200 workers, 
most of whom are employed temporarily on a 
part-time basis. The Lunenburg Foundry has 


completed the lay-off of 120 employees and is 
reconverting the plant to civilian production. 
Although winterization of ships has been fin- 
ished in Liverpool, about one-third of the men 
engaged on that work have been retained on a 
temporary basis for ship repair jobs. 

The dehydration plant at Edmundston laid 
off 140 of its staff and the local pulp mill also 
released its men for the winter. Berwick Fruit 
products has released 40 women and closed 
its female staff house. Although the Kentville 
dehydration plant closed November 24, re- 
leasing nearly 250 workers, few of the women 
involved have applied either for unemployment 
insurance benefits or other employment. 
Several other food processing plants in the 
Maritimes are planning to re-open soon, giving 
employment to some hundreds of their former 
staffs. The Halifax fish processing establish- 
ments are asking only for experienced fish 
filleters and cutters, and Bridgewater plants 
are well supplied with labour. 

Lack of housing accommodation still hinders 
the hiring of textile workers in St. Stephen and 
Windsor. At Truro, however, clearance orders 
are bringing results, but winders and hand 
weavers are still needed at the local woollen 
mills. In Amherst, a firm manufacturing 
men’s and boys’ trousers has resumed oper- 
ations and now has 115 employees. 

Construction—Many large building projects 
which would absorb building labour have been 
postponed owing to the shortage of materials. 
In some instances contractors are laying off 
their men pending receipt of necessary supplies. 
Residential construction also has been delayed 
by lack of lumber, hardware, and plumbing 
materials. 


Wartime Housing and Veterans’ Land Act 
programmes are making good progress, but 
hospital construction is seriously hampered by 
the shortage of skilled bricklayers, plasterers, 
and experienced finishing carpenters. Many 
building tradesmen are taking holidays at 
present but it is expected that more labour 
will be available early in 1946. 

Ex-Servicemen—Many veterans are regis- 
tering with National Employment Service 
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offices, but placements in suitable employment 
are becoming more difficult and a marked in- 
crease in the number of applications for out- 
of-work benefits is reported. 


Quebec Region 


Woods Operations—On the whole, operators 
are satisfied with the current supply of logging 
labour and are looking forward to a profitable 
season when woodsmen return from the annual 
Christmas holiday. Cutting conditions are 
ideal, but the lack of snow for hauling is caus- 
ing some concern to many jobbers and sub- 
jobbers working under yearly contracts. 

The Montreal office reports slow but steady 
recruitment of bushmen, averaging 150 loggers 
weekly. Very few experienced woodsworkers 
are available, however. The Port Alfred office 
has filled all of its 675 orders for bushmen, 
wth the exception of a deferred order for 200 
men to be supplied in January. At La Tuque, 
too, the situation is fairly satisfactory, but 
more than 1,000 loggers could still be absorbed 
throughout the district. About 350 men have 
reported for woodswork in Montmagny camps 
during the last month. 

Companies in the Rimouski area have 
doubled their demands, in anticipation of the 
holiday exodus from the bush. There are still 
between 900 and 1,000 vacancies in the Matane 
district. 

Hard Rock Mining—The labour situation re- 
mains unchanged, and progress in the building 
up of mining staffs is hindered by lack of hous- 
ing accommodation. Experienced miners are 
still scarce at Rouyn, and both base metal 
and gold mines are accepting inexperienced 
applicants. 

Production at the asbestos mines has been 
affected by strikes in Manville, NJ., and 
Waukegan, Ill., two of the American plants 
manufacturing asbestos products. 


Manufacturing—Mass lay-offs, both seasonal 
and permanent, are still in progress in various 
industrial centres. The shipyards continue to 
reduce their staffs. The Quebec Arsenal, too, 
has released 100 men, as well as 75 employees 
from the Inspection Board at Valcartier. The 
lay-off of about 200 workers from the Davie 
Shipbuilding company’s yards at Levis has also 
increased local unemployment. Three hun- 
dred men were released from the Aluminum 
Company of Canada’s plant at Shawinigan 
Falls, but 50 others were hired on a temporary 
pot-repair job. 

Seasonal lay-offs are occurring in Hull, where 
the Canadian International Paper Company 
has released 150 workers and the E. B. Eddy 
Company, 60. The Ford strike in Windsor has 
made it necessary for the Hull Iron and Steel 
Foundries to lay off 130 employees. The Inter- 
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national Paper Company has released 90 
seasonal workers from its Three Rivers wood- 
yard, and Electric Steels Limited, of the same 
city, has laid off the balance of its staff, about 
50 in all. 

All factories engaged in the production of 
glass, building materials, household utensils, 
electrical fixtures and hardware are very active. 
Shortage of materials alone prevents imme- 
diate staff expansion. Upholsterers are needed 
in all furniture plants, and printing tradesmen 
are in constant demand. Moulders are in 
short supply throughout the steel industry. 

The textile trade and kindred industries con- 
tinue to absorb all workers who can be ob- 
tained and housed. In the Drummondville 
area applicants under 25 years of age are 
easily placed. Employees on strike at the 
three Dominion Textiles plants in the Mont- 
real area returned to work after being idle for 
eight days. Shoe and leather factories are very 
short of skilled workers and find it particularly 
difficult to obtain apprentices. Rubber goods 
manufacturers at Granby and Beauharnois also 
need women workers, who cannot be found 
locally. 


Construction—Activity has lessened con- 
siderably during the last month, and owing to 
poor weather conditions and shortage of ma- 
terials many projects in rural areas have been 
suspended until spring. Carpenters are becom- 
ing available in the Montreal area in numbers 
almost sufficient to fill current orders. The 
supply of plumbers is also adequate, and 
there is a surplus of painters and electricians. 


Ex-Servicemen—The number of “white col- 
lar’ veterans without employment has de- 
creased, largely due to temporary hiring for the 
holiday rush by post offices, department stores 
and other establishments. Reinstatement 
figures show a steady increase and most dis- 
chargees are taking advantage of their privi- 
leges without much delay. Applications for 
settlement on farms under the Veterans’ Land 
Act have increased slightly, but fewer ex- 
servicemen are seeking vocational training. 


Ontario Region 


Woods Operations—Approximately 12,000 
bushmen were placed in Ontario logging camps 
during the autumn, but there is still a heavy 
demand for experienced workers. There are 
1,900 outstanding orders in the Toronto office 
for qualified men. Few men are available to 
fill 600 vacancies at Pembroke, and another 200 
loggers are needed at Arnprior. 


In Northern Ontario activity and production 
are greater than at any time during the last 
six years. About 200 general bushworkers are 
still required at Kirkland Lake, and experi- 
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enced men of all Kinds can be placed at Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Hard Rock Mining—Prevailing strike con- 
ditions have affected the production of the 
base metal mines, and the nickel companies at 
Sudbury have cancelled all orders for under- 
ground and surface labour. 

The easier labour market has resulted in in- 
creased gold production since October. At 
present, 13,500 men are engaged in the industry, 
as compared with the employment low of 
9900 in June, 1945. About 3,200 miners were 
placed in Northern Ontario operations from 
September 20 to December 6, but lack of 
development work and housing accommoda- 
tion are hampering further hiring for the time 
being. Although few more men can be en- 
gaged at Timmins before spring, ex-servicemen 


of the district can still be placed if capable of. 


underground work. 

Manufacturing—Plans are on foot for the 
reorganization of various industrial plants 
throughout the region to full-scale civilan 
production and increased activity is expected 
in the coming months. One encouraging de- 
velopment during the last month was the end- 
ing of the 99-day strike of Ford Motor Com- 
pany employees at Windsor, which will react 
favourably on other industries affected by the 
dispute. All factory supervisors and employees 
of the steam laboratory and plant production 
departments have been recalled to work and 
workers at several other plants hope to return 
to their jobs shortly. Reconversion activities 
have resulted in the temporary lay-off of about 
800 Chrysler Corporation employees and there 
is a surplus of skilled workmen, welders espe- 
cially, in the Windsor area. 

In several other industrial centres lay-offs 
are still going on. The completion of the 
seasonal operations of the sugar companies 
has brought about the release of many workers 
at Chatham and shortage of materials forced 
the Hobbs Glass Company of Londoa to lay 
off its staff of 70 for two weeks. The shut- 
down of the Central Aircraft plant resulted in 
the release of 60 employees, most of whom 
were maintenance men, stock-keepers and 
packers. The General Motors strike in the 
United States is having an adverse effect on 
the employment situation in the St. Catharines 
district, which suffered little from the Windsor 
dispute. The threatened American steel strike 
would still further handicap St. Catharines iron 
and steel manufacturers, who are spreading 
out production as much as possible in order 
to provide employment. 


Plants engaged in the manufacture of iron 
and steel and their by-products still have the 
heaviest demand for workers. Moulders and 
core-makers can be easily placed at Brantford, 
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where agricultural implement factories are also 
calling urgently for expert pattern makers. 
There are few suitable applicants to meet the 
pressing needs of Hamilton foundries for 
skilled tradesmen. Many of the men re- 
leased from one Ingersoll plant are back at 
work, and the steel company at Sault Ste. 
Marie has re-hired several hundred men since 
lay-offs began last September. The London 
car shops recently placed an order for 100 
fully, qualified tradesmen and mechanics of 
various types and the London office reports 
that the employment of youths in local 
foundries has materially stepped up _ pro- 
duction. The establishment of new industries 
promises added employment in several Ontario 
cities in 1946. 


Constructton—Except for a few small lay- 
offs, there has been little change in the general 
employment picture throughout the region. 
The demand for skilled building tradesmen 
has dropped off shghtly, but there is still a 
shortage of bricklayers, electricians, plumbers, 
roofers, and tile-setters. The greatest need 
is for bricklayers, almost 450 being needed, 
and there are also orders for 382 trim car- 
penters. The call for cement finishers has 
lessened, and the demand for labourers is very 
light. 


Ex-Servicemen—There has been little change 
in the employment situation, but discharges 
from the three services for December indicate 
a 50 per cent reduction from the peak figure 
of 32,000 in October. It is hoped that this 
factor, together with reconversion activities 
in 1946, will gradually reduce the number of 
unplaced applicants. Many veterans have 
been provided with temporary work for the 
Christmas season in post offices, railways, and 
retail stores. During the period from October 
15 to November 14, 167 handicapped ex- 
servicemen were placed in suitable employ- 
ment. 

Prairie Region 


Woods Operations—Activity in the logging 
camps has lessened temporarily and full-scale 
operations will not be resumed until after the | 
annual holiday season, when it is expected that 
many Great Lakes seamen, as well as workers 
from the grain elevators, freight sheds, and 
docks of the Twin Cities, will go to the bush 
for the winter months. Although several com- 
panies in the Lakehead area have discontinued 
their offer of transportation for bushworkers, 
it is estimated that about 600 pulpcutters are 
still needed to meet present requirements. 
About 450 men are required to satisfy demands 
of contractors in the Fort Frances district. The 
labour shortage in the Kenora area has been 
relieved by local applicants and many western 
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farmers who have taken seasonal jobs in the 
bush. There are still about 700 prisoners of 
war in Kenora logging camps, whom employers 
will release as soon as other labour is available. 

The Edmonton office reports that since 
December 6, a total of 250 bushworkers have 
been placed in local camps or transferred to 
British Columbia. Many men, however, will 
not go to the bush until after the Christmas 
season, and cutting is further hampered by the 
deep snow. 


Coal Mining—While general production has 
increased, the shortage of certificated miners 
persists, and unskilled labour cannot be en- 
gaged until these requirements are met. The 
Moose Jaw, Lethbridge and Red Deer offices 
report a continued demand for qualified miners, 
and Edson operators are also asking for un- 
skilled surface and underground workers. Lack 
of housing accommodation makes it difficult to 
answer the urgent call of Drumheller mine 
owners for skilled workmen of all types. Since 
the lifting of the “freeze” about 575 men have 
been placed in the Edmonton area, with result- 
ant increase in production. 


Hard Rock Mining— The Winnipeg office 
reports that most of the clearance orders for 
mine workers call for qualified miners and ma- 
chine runners to balance the heavy quota of 
untrained men already on their payrolls, and 
workers with a few months’ experience can be 
placed immediately. Orders in the Kenora area 
are confined to experienced underground work- 
ers and surface labour is needed only by smaller 
development operations. The steady flow of 
ex-Servicemen seeking reinstatement is meeting 
all requirements at Flin Flon for the time 
being. 


Manufacturing—The reduction of the live- 
stock run at most Prairie centres has led to 
lay-offs from the packing plants. Flour mills 
are well manned and in some cases farmers are 
being released to make way for veterans. 
Weather conditions are good for the annual ice 
harvesting and no difficulty is foreseen in meet- 
ing calls for labourers for this seasonal work. 
There is, however, a shortage of experienced 
tongmen at Edmonton. 

Reinstatements are still meeting all the 
labour requirements of the Port Arthur pulp 
and paper mills. The local shipyards are 
continuing the lay-off of their employees. 

General factory workers are still needed at 
Winnipeg and in Saskatoon there is a persistent 
call for skilled workmen, especially in the sash 
and door factories. Winnipeg cloak manufac- 
turers are recalling employees temporarily laid 
off some time ago, and. several factories are 
now ready for full-scale production. Although 
these companies are willing to train beginners, 
they have raised the standard for applicants 
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and are reluctant to accept persons unlikely to 
remain permanently. 


Construction — Adverse weather conditions, 
together with the current shortage of building 
materials, is seriously retarding construction in 
some parts of the region. As a result of the 
scarcity of supplies, numerous lay-offs have 
occurred in the Port Arthur area, where there 
is no employment open to welders, electricians, 
millwrights, machinists or truck drivers. Men 
from Port Arthur and Winnipeg are filling 
orders for finishing carpenters and labourers to 
work on the new pulp and paper mill at 
Marathon. 

The shutdown of the City of Winnipeg 
Hydro-Electric Commission’s Slave Falls exten- 
sion project, to reopen at the end of March, has 
resulted in the release of bricklayers, carpenters 
and labourers. In Regina, the number of men 
working on Wartime Housing projects has 
been reduced from 150 to 20. 


Ez-Servicemen—Local offices report that the 
percentage of placements is somewhat higher 
for the latter half of the month, in spite of the 
fact that most of the vacancies listed neces- 
sitate the acceptance of work away from home. 
Some applicants have obtained temporary em- 
ployment for the holiday season. Throughout 
the region there has been little difficulty in 
placing discharged servicewomen. 


Pacific Region 


Woods Operations—Logging camps on the 
Pacific Coast and in the interior have closed. 
for the Christmas holidays. While some camps 
will re-open about January 15, a number of 
the larger ones will not begin operations until 
March 1. Present indications are that expan- 
sion will be governed by the supply of skilled 
woodsmen available. 

During the early part of the month weather 
conditions hampered operations in some locali- 
ties, particularly in the Courtenay and Fernie 
areas. At the present time there are sufficient 
local applicants to fill extensive orders, which 
are expected to increase after the holiday 
season. 

Sawmills—Most of the mills in the Coast 
area shut down for the holidays and the semi- 
annual overhauling. Some plants will re-open 
immediately after the new year, while others 
will remain closed indefinitely. The length of 
the shutdown will be affected by the shortage 
of logs, resulting partly from the non-delivery 
of log booms from up the coast, due to bad 
towing weather. 

New Westminster, the largest sawmilling 
centre, reports that while some local mills 
could absorb more workers immediately, com- 
panies are awaiting the return of servicemen 
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to see how many will take advantage of their 
reinstatement privileges. Any current labour 
turnover can be handled locally and there is 
no call for outside labour. At least three of the 
saw and shingle mills in the district have 
closed for holidays and: repairs. 

Sawmills on Vancouver Island which have 
closed for holidays and plant overhauling are 
expected to be operating again full-time by 
February 1. Many men from the logging 
camps are being used in operations in Duncan, 
and the supply of labour appears sufficient to 
meet requirements. 

Coal Mining—The demand for experienced 
miners has not yet been satisfied but some 
progress is being made. Companies are accept- 
ing inexperienced workers; this has entailed 
much additional work as these men have to be 
supervised and trained before they can be 
classified as underground workers. 

The shrinkage of the working face of all 
underground operations has only recently 
begun to offset efforts to supply the collieries 
with normal crews. Henceforth, the rate of 
referrals to the mines will be governed by the 
speed with which underground deterioration 
of old workings can be overcome. This con- 
dition is attributable to the lack of sufficient 
manpower through the war years, and opera- 
tors now are endeavoring to bring develop- 
ment up to date. 


Hard Rock Mining—In the base metal and 
gold mining fields, as in the collieries, the 
shrinkage of working faces necessitates exten- 
sive development work. The urgent demand 
for skilled miners and timbermen remains 
unsatisfied; this type of labour is not available 
and a shortened training period or apprentice- 
ship may have to be instituted in order to 
break this bottleneck. 

The recent rise in the price of silver has 
aroused a dormant industry. The reopening of 
silver properties in British Columbia will mean 
the absorption of some unemployed mine 
workers in the near future. 

Manufacturing—Vancouver shipyards are 
still reducing their staffs and, if no new con- 
tracts are placed, it is likely that many more 
workers will be released when orders on hand 


Applications for Employment; 
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have beem completed. Work at the Prince 
Rupert yard is steadily declining, with a con- 
sequent gradual reduction of staff over the last 
six weeks. 

Of the 100 workers taken on temporarily at 
the Yarrows Yard in Victoria recently, 60 were 
ex-servicemen. While the work is not per- 
manent, recent statements of the company 
hold out hope that further repair and overhaul 
jobs will materialize shortly. Some ex-service- 
men are also being placed in the R.C.N. 
Dockyard. The Victoria office reports num- 
erous enquiries from ex-employees of local 
shipyards anxious to return to their former 
homes in other parts of Canada. Such a 
movement would definitely ease the local 
employment and housing situation. 

Canneries in the Penticton and Westminster 
areas have finished operations for this season 
and large lay-offs from fruit packing plants 
have been completed. 

Although the total of unreferred applicants 
in the New Westminster district has increased 
noticeably, the situation does not as yet 
present any great difficulty. Some firms in 
this area have changed over from wartime to 
peacetime production, and many are employing 
more skilled workers than before the war, 
especially those engaged in the manufacture 
of building materials and supplies. 

Construction—Although much new construc- 
tion is planned in British Columbia, lack of 
supplies (chiefly finishing materials) is retard- 
ing the employment of more men at present. 
The few labour shortages are confined to highly 
skilled finishing carpenters, bricklayers, and 
similar tradesmen. 

A fair demand for highway labour is develop- 
ing and should weather conditions continue 
favourable, a number of workers will be 
needed, particularly for work on the Hope- 
Princeton highway. 

Ex-Servicemen—The increase in general 
unemployment in the province makes it more 
difficult to place returning servicemen. Postal 
authorities throughout the region hired vet- 
erans for the Christmas rush and, although 
this work was only of short duration, it helped 
many over the holiday season. 


Vacancies and Placements; 


November, 1945 


EPORTS received from the National Em- 

ployment Service “Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
four-week period November 2 to November 
29, 1945, showed a decrease of 6-9 per cent 
in business transacted when compared with 
the preceding five weeks, September 28 to 
November 1, 1945, and a loss of 27-5 per cent 
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in comparison with the four-week period No- 
vember 3 to November 30, 1944, this computa- 
tion being based on the average number of 
placements recorded daily. Under the first 
comparison, forestry and logging and trade 
showed moderate gains and mining and 
finance insurance slight increases but all other 
industrial divisions recorded declines, the most 
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pronounced being in manufacturing and con- 
struction. When compared with the four 
weeks ending November 30, 1944, a fairly 
substantial gain was recorded in construction 
and minor increases in mining, agriculture and 
fishing, hunting and trapping but the other 
industria! groups showed losses, the most 
pronounced being in manufacturing, forestry 
and logging, trade and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment Service 
Offices throughout Canada. It will be seen 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 6,897 compared with 8,189 
during the preceding five-week period and 
8,547 in the period November 3 to November 
30, 1944. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily by the offices 
during the four weeks ending November 29, 
1945, was 10,083 in comparison with 9,754 in 
the previous five weeks and 9,554 in the four 
weeks ending November 30, a year ago. The 
average number of placements made daily by 
the offices during the four weeks November 2 
to November 29, 1945, was 4,725 of which 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES eeeee 


PLACEMENTS ee 





from the graph that the trends of the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications took downward courses, the ration 
of vacancies to each one hundred applications 
being 68-4 during the four weeks ending 
November 29, 1945, in contrast with 83-9 dur- 
ing the preceding five weeks and 89-4 during 
the four weeks November 3 to November 30, 
1944. The ratio of placements to each one 
hundred applications was 46-8 as compared 
with 52-0 in the previous period and 68:2 in 
the four-week period ending November 30, a 
year ago. 








RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DEPT OF LABOUR. CHART A1-B.3 


4,548 were in regular employment and 177 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total daily average of 5,076 during 
the previous five weeks. Placements in the 
four weeks ending November 30, 1944, averaged 
6,518 daily, consisting of 6,376 placements in 
regular and 142 in casual employment. 
During the period November 2 to November 
29, 1945, the offices of the Commission referred 
148,667 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 113,390 placements. Of these the 
placements in regular employment were 109,155 
of which 90,513 were of males and 18,642 of 
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females, while casual placements totalled 4,235. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 124,966 for males and 40,570 for 
females, a total of 165,536, and applications 
for work totalled 241,984, of which 192,574 
were from males and 49,410 from females. 
Reports for the five weeks September 28 to 
November 1, 1945, showed 237,505 positions 
available, 282,877 applications made and 147,197 
placements effected, while from November 3 
to November 30, 1944, there were recorded 
205,131 vacancies, 229,290 applications made 
and 156,438 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1935, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOS BREE coos asco 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOSCO PE. ses es 217,931 113,519 331,450 
BUR see: SALA he ea A 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
19S SREB enc asco eabe.s 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
OBO PaaFR.. Beene scion 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
py (ets Gee Sees 320,090 155,016 475, 106 
My re ae ee Aa 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
UY Virsa 4 are oe 809, 983 85, 63 895,621 
19a SR ls = 5.0isapis 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
NOSES PR acs 0 5 0-0ctes 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (48 weeks)....... 1,378, 962 44,072 1, 423,034 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


During the four weeks ending November 29, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through National Employment Service Offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
267, compared with 311 in the previous period 
and 289 during the four weeks November 3 
_ to November 30, 1944. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 192 in com- 
parison with 213 in the preceding five weeks, 
and 219 during the period terminating Novem- 
ber 30, a year ago. A fairly large decrease in 
manufacturing, and a moderate decline in 
trade accounted for the reduction im the daily 
average of placements from the corresponding 
period a year ago. A moderate improvement 
was noted in construction and a somewhat 
smaller advance in logging, while the changes 
in the remaining groups were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions numbered: manu- 
facturing 1,261; services 967; construction 847; 
trade 755; public utilities operation 319; 
forestry and logging 243 and mining 188. 
There were 3,428 men and 964 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during the period under 
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review, called for a daily average of 242 
workers compared with 317 in the previous five 
weeks and 251 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 148 the same as in the 
previous period and 211 in the four weeks 
ending November 30, 1944. A fairly large 
decrease in forestry and logging together with 
moderate losses in manufacturing and trade 
were responsible for the decline in placements 
from the four weeks ending November 30, a 
year ago. A slight increase was noted in public 
utilities operation and mining while changes 
in all other groups were small. Placements by 
industries included: manufacturing 710; ser- 
vices 633; trade 593; public utilities opera- 
tion 551; construction 549; forestry and logging 
368 and mining 117. Regular placements num- 
bered 2,859 of men and 609 of women. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employment Off- 
ces in the Province of Quebec during the four 
weeks terminating November 29, 1945, aver- 
aged 1,787 daily compared with 2,150 in the 
preceding five weeks and 2,691 during the 
corresponding period a year ago. Placements 
showed a daily average of 896 in comparison 
with 990 in the previous period, and 1,016 
during the four weeks ending November 30, 
1944. A marked decrease in logging and manu- 
facturing supplemented by substantial losses 
in services and trade, and a moderate decline 
in public utilities operation and finance and 
insurance were responsible for the reduction 
in placements from the same period a year 
ago. Moderate gains were reported in mining 
and construction. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
forestry and logging 5,917; manufacturing 
5,713; construction 3,851; services 2,253; trade 
1,503; public utilities operation 1,095 and 
mining 972. There were 18,407 men and 3,016 
women placed in regular employment. 


Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
November 29, there being 2,900 in com- 
parison with 3,499 in the previous period and 
3,468 during the four weeks terminating 
November 30, 1944. Placements decreased 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 2,107 during the period under review in 
contrast with 2,322 in the preceding five weeks 
and 2,551 during November, 1944. The reduc- 
tion in placements from the corresponding 
period a year ago was chiefly attributable to 
a marked decrease in manufacturing, substan- 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1945 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_——_—_—_—————-_| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 

Prince Edward Island..................000e0eee 526 244 1,107 674 398 106 949 
GBATIOUGECOWN .tiae.o 6 spb bisine e's ae8 wie noose rere 226 213 561 330 176 12 686 
MSTIITICI SLAG. ch. a oes Bere ee as beat ck Heres oe 300 31 546 344 222 94 263 
OVAL O UIA Ys Soles caus Moore oe see biscn oles Sead Site ors 5,872 3,282 8,104 5,368 3,994 103 7,409 

Say dk ahd BULLE: SSMS . Od RS ae 137 28 472 |. 150 IE 77S PS Eee teow 731 
Bridgewater! :h....41 mie. aviaaae Has sapadeainaens 43 44 131 32 26" | Sc: Bee eee 103 
NS EEINIOUED 0 oe arene Satish acloa siniaiicioiceeinecnemie 77 37 102 59 i ell ade scents 70 
Digby... Wwe Pe AE, eh OPN RT On 71 141 90 as Ahvaldepsrel lest 114 
Rilace Bays hetis s cewlyd cera. « ees saa tharahs sade 169 244 423 215 5s P| We ee 523 
METAR 5c are cvccuie dre eas iotsaatt cae iors tate oe ete oeamcins 2,293 1,447 2,985 2,411 1,478 10 1,619 
AMVEINESS?: . Leones Pos Acre as AUD AN eed at oes 26 6 59 32 LY A 2 ae 52 
ient Vile xacars des wwrenlneaute Oe ac ted cocaine slots e 336 238 257 134 1 Wy fh Ri apes RP et 168 
DAVerpoOl |. .3 so secteo ccm atts seen erie tener 181 104 293 111 199° rie Soe 
New Glasgow’.t4...250 soea.. UTR Sa cia Sas 693 121 925 705 581 60 1,254 
New Waterford 562 292 198 86 bs teel eet Gc 183 
INOrthu Sydney <<. cassie «cst ceiarewtorces sles Rae 119 30 214 110 ATE) whats accceee 160 
PU CEOS cco clas «cate 5:5.0' 5 NUE ERT aioe ie o's erevarataveree 123 18 288 137 108 i 421 
Bp IAL ct Sadn aaaa tn eh ewes napa os cates. 29 10 66 19 7. bi eRR eRe 66 
Sy GNC Y sivas ocaluce cj Neko « oteinayedelare bis «Acie ojacttarsc ssheloce 483 114 766 577 460 26 794 
Sydney Mines...... LL LMee ee ates cusses cite semiie 64 13 142 60 72 sees ee 226 
Trurod. SE Chis). GUNG R IE LO, PO As EE 297 233 411 331 ORS. tall Pade cers 269 
Yarmouth-Shellburne............... cee cece a 169 162 282 166 LIF nha 321 

New Brunswick : ive. .oei.5 seine. 92 i.ads. Ceo. 5,802 4,515 6,965 4,694 3,468 84 4,589 
IBathiiratey.- ca eos anye she ceavsccaiinciaees« sis a Mem eieme 148 783 263 104 73 10 249 
Campbellton... srt. os cees se BORON Se ot Coie RO 436 431 463 183 101 38 329 
Bi diiwmrdston ..daids « esate . oe Saeses. <Qees ese 597 242 237 200 1ST Nise eee 75 
re GeTiCLOn Outer miorarte Mon cc ce cess eters lores 294 248 LOPE abl ean haes ¢ 182 
Mintov 25. 085). 2M. ee Oe, Shes 282 264 26 he Aer 56 
Monttom.... Sicitacud. « Batre aseecc adit cee e die 2,127 1,566 982 20 1,547 
ING WEASELE. 7 Aarts ssicidihesi coe caer s Geictesae « suenee 8 40 AST cul exobsausnewets 257 
Saint Johns) 75. aalecsieen eee tee oe oe oe as ees 2,593 1,714 1,342 16 1,637 
Stabdtephens <:ireaes}'..oet. Aw ascamiayss Fyre ees 207 199 135 bre Gees ae 6 
SS USSOR oct cin are essere to oleiera, daca alates a meee tete cia sielera a nierens 129 92 SP AAa pena ths nest 52 
Woodstock feniee. ici, Ate leeee ek eaauie oats 183 84 SA gt eee 119 

CPPCC ue angie o> sins ahs a kv nsec «haar 74,587 30,141 21,423 78 65,102 
(A CtOmM VAlEL c ogss Se ben de Vet ais . Dea aba. ots 8 64 47 AAS bo ctaacotptas 44 
ASDESLOS . saalos< orcfa s< yd Wioeve dejierenrd’s cise eaoras o-alexe 150 134 126 Meee 84 
Baie St. Paul 255 177 172 1 143 
Beatiharnois' sel... Sdedee. ak ithec Eholtads. casede en 188 109 110 1 282 
BOG ING NALA ie versal cus a evayeain's sievoise ein > ashosovetn eet 327 144 oY fall (Berk ea sci 3 378 
amp OE SU AV eee este deo e as cme cee teaeeee 117 86 35 15 £2 berate 24 
GaAisdpsedl et Via. hae oda ila. UBS eee 645 655 47 5 OS aie. Saawener 78 
Chand len. omy: siesis ocecie a Steal ccs chorus oaietite et 19 - = 700 68 8 Y (el RB 106 
COMI COUN cote cela o ccios telore er acres ces Mavet erase 511 3,291 1,035 449 413 1 929 
GOAUCOOISE IS. < « dates Pe ts.e's Sheesh s » SEM ee 1, 842 140 1,858 1, 855 1829 a leteecaree 68 
GOW ANSE) jioy.c. 8 seis oe PAD s as he akc sures 110 82 103 1 FS. MA, AMES Sets 33 
HD OLSCAU thle er ore sete ee ere coe eee. 2,241 1,583 163 111 TUS 4h xaretongatet 58 
Drummond villages). . Heahelsddi.. Hee 449 616 810 607 GT. tt wasnoevere 696 
IAS BEAN PUSH ocic ceeded sta. ds .ctbtesasscecciolaissiy gaER « < e 193 90 295 156 SSAAb. telertele, We 161 
MALTA ee sks see eee te oe ae tee tee re ea tee 63 72 79 41 385 “ls aaraweaithe 48 
Gran b yeenaks ass STE. EBA «Be. eee maen 444 323 662 226 TOG heen a nae 313 
EVA Pe eees sc 'cya.ciave oi ois cle cites Mem Toate soi nan ieitione 737 608 19217 682 GOGl “SETI 702 
MM OWMCULE OE cre Cais hiatal ec eicaleisre cis Ce Oe 676 832 1,092 680 CUA RO EES aie SB 791 
VONQUICTC sce cae eto ne © ieee ETE Teese eames 211 133 651 182 LOG Sol enen eee 1,006 
WA CIULO So wiser ate si etrsinre nine Ge ae aera oo aa ee 167 76 521 189 1a... aa. SF 
Pid WEAN AIC cise. « an casie te Rercaciclers tse eat ae mealcne ete 402 469 169 58 DAES tages cree, se 255 
Die DOQUCs: cto. alate cc site.c EE Alea tists oti Ware toes 2,438 1,941 222 121 GO irks convenes tre 212 
Ms IS Saye oieecie clara «spat Popcbeys salad occbkd acta ate nereeee ices 313 133 1,906 315 269: eee, 22570 
NDOUISE VAULIOercicelcs Sat tis «cites steels arn nee o oer 109 23 283 106 V1 Oneal es eee 212 
IAS OS SNA naakias s aMe« «Mead Writes «dictate duametots ssohttons 202 66 267 321 IVa beeseae ce tteglot 178 
Matands ... deat tie. omelet, ate crepyeracattle 6 Gate cca’ 1,315 1,071 436 354 SHOP RRIIOR SS oa 98 
Megantic......... Rate 492 119 463 417 S90. Heetodaae 107 
Mone Waurieriens J. 428. Sik, Sh, teieaeu M2 649 478 217 213 2908 ha note ake 37 
IM ONGIIA GHW. sactucc cere ce etait cs eae < seston 259 47 605 259 PA te | Re eee eee 333 
INTONUMIOTENCY Sacro cione aneett a wate s<eeeree © 52 2 295 48 AS Sabb, sc eetsa.« ah 469 
NORGE... REG ARIAT. aicKstte ed s.cie haters Rae 13,415 13,093 37,615 10,176 4,745 17 32,697 
PICSRIS VAllCCR es sac dete Aeterna casos ce Tee 92 58 95 54 ALOT Po aes 68 
POrUeAlredee dete. fate eer he ees eee 295 187 412 259 rita BAecotonee 240 
Quebeod. . Pawerk sees ee. ORL TEE. EEL, 2,882 1,692 6, 834 1,948 1,280 3 10, 046 
Richmond. «tts sconte cl ee eee Be et ate 76 48 ST C4 PEN GOR eee eee 
BULINOUB RAG s tee en cae merece Senin oe ans 5 Sie 830 1037 1,956 1,148 LAS lerssee eee 431 
Riviereidu Loupyy, s Stute te 18 oles REL ides Ade 638 566 217 18 Se. ouiemtaare ee 313 
Roberval eee ee eee ee ee eek ee 156 3, 252 225 195 TSI eee Ae 63 
EUOUY ee ee eR EER ADRES SEY 733 1, 238 944 1,261 QSor | eemee, ee 590 
Ste. Agathe..... IMA NE Sat Safe GRE « of S'bthve Meta ands 224 238 182 160 125 tay see. 62 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... .....c<ccc.eccsccvsetes 88 28 246 89 SQ als tete,cre tela 135 
Ste, (Pherese:, A eee aes ee Shs So oe 443 296 548 401 S24! Bik Se ceane as 294 
Sts Georges de Beaucei te ae ee 201 64 354 193 200) b.s sac ee 148 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1945—Continued 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —___—_—_——_———_-_| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular , Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded— 

Siekbyvacinthess >. Ve een wee. coke wae ea et nae 315 193 547 354 247 1 373 
SGP CATIGD cites tec ces Forel hie ti « hicteosent apie elas arenas 614 314 1231 631 4020s) ener auness 292 
Dyed CL OLIO cire-cis sav c’ole sani eerste o SRS eres reearone 384 141 497 270 251 2 355 
Ste Joseph GeAlanayy, acme «as srcte orarsncie'sie se ompeiaes 256 474 331 227 O21 elie: Sas B82 230 
Shawinioan Halls Wen seer. chet ade onas vaoemaae 287 105 603 259 1925 =| oea¥s2 aed 1, 355 
Sherbrooke). sore sae otek eae oho ciae . hans 731 373 1,305 730 507 49 762 
SORE) eReeeer etre hel terris cisco aaeels be shoe anaes 390 83 902 360 3367 ils aes res 2,001 
hetiond) Minesics sb dae. oe Seite bee Oe eee a oine 239 63 537 310 264« beara aao8s 278 
g Mov gaad ROAR ae tes BRE an a PE oc 1, 103 494 1,671 774 666 3 2,625 
Wate Oren os MASA a oo EOE, dee Mee Manes 1, 464 577 1,411 1,197 13062%. beeceses ret 209 
Malloy: field. Sit. Pete pant bctos cei: Seeks: 591 381 908 615 A961» | cere aereeraes 740 
VATE COTA Value cian oes axe Bre aheesiten. o.ai de ocasnere ccatcreac) aR: 323 199 376 318 267. ae 170 
Ontarios 2 tii 6 i ee cc ae ee 69,600 32,484 87,172 63,464 49,379 1,200 60,251 
AER DEIOL Se En fais cei ere tien eae oto.e Aobeee Coho ae 366 281 205 188 165 1 33 
PSaTTie! FO CORE os nb bicmre om fobs Stee ees ante 311 114 687 287 305.4 | Pee 252 
Belleville ee. ee SOR ae SRA. ance can, CREMY israne 492 226 576 579 379-* [sccce asin’ 337 
BTA Ceri Ce me tee eb cetera: silo ack as oot saa 162 220 245 181 LO eschew 93 
BEAM p ton. See 2 heb Mare 6 Bae tte seo errant 260 173 305 206 195) Wenaacgess 228 
rat LOG dase kh oe ce ho hss) A al tain 1,134 565 1,353 1,379 1,023 21 520 
LOCK VAllCet oe ae ae aaa ae de eae 243 58 403 313 ZAP Sk Skee ee 154 
@arleton Places. erent ees. Sees chk ee ik 18 78 71 68e* |e sks cs a8 33 
Grab amas nine ach eke ats os cma uy « oe sucess 744 331 735 867 511 12 596 
Cobourg ee. ee er el ot hen 126 33 178 137 Ler OE 33 
Collinge wood: . Aaa s AYO aee wm. - WO eeee? 81 55 205 75 TO) «te acm 8 ele 312 
active ike Rate 65 tees cee ak a ee ee 608 105 1,167 708 470 31 697 
nin Vallee . Sew aS ee On. ae et wee 64 28 133 67 SV wae (raids earners 46 
CERISE. RU A. aah. « Se eso ions 68 42 144 108 SO ache ert 21 
NGM Dah oh Gee, BRl~e ED (eRe 4 INR! Boe £5 102 12 241 101 LAO) sas eee eee. 417 
Bort: MEANGCS sees oA arene. bes tee eee oe 852 793 425 352 SSO eae sss ats 81 
ERGa Ga WALLET Sara ihesccetis'«. oP ayaa toss Gs PA hE SK ere 1, 220 456 1, 483 1,102 1,244 2 1, 806 
(CST aOR, Maher sia AR Wrage RR Rt sp oN Irom 682 506 641 550 SNC Galloon at aide 147 
Gananoque wey... Mec haa. See o Nets. SER camaie s 77 11 118 78 ee Nr 64 
COMET C Hits et. cetera eal jaios «<a teats thre aes er 110 68 194 115 LOM fu ayis Sam ota TT 
SATION CIR. tpha som eee Bet ud 5 se Am OMe ed paliniien Ces arobet 939 530 865 935 TSN We edo 181 
Eb aria al COne eae ame es depth spre ta Ata, ees 2,999 1,715 6,473 3,324 1,580 lil 3,998 
Pha yikeslotry- 0 ..cic oshcemancte A Bes gy On, ee 107 38 256 108 80 1 177 
MAS ETSO MS ee rome ete eee bois unten ec emeat 107 70 164 143 cE Ed ee ane is aa 50 
Kcapuskacine.. ..5..ae ea ths A aeok 1 abeeme 737 320 88 85 LOOM i 16 
EEL COT EUS, Ws 5 REED chet) AeabS-~o GUE, 2G recent ee aa FI oh 100 287 180 146 BAM he Aunts ees OF 
Kanestonee eee oe eee ee 941 318 1,124 1,460 (iB? ldoe cede ae 441 
earatart a ui hove. tee eras hes PA ann ge te ne: 914 704 1,851 863 669 11 453 
Tee ence Weber OO keen Gate hoe 2,030 1,094 1,723 1,814 1,412 1 226 
Peamingtons.’. 5... taea ps een. 3d a sema. 446 55 450 272 PAU el beck bey eh cnc 370 
Tha aC RECRIE Leachenctncrtc Schnee netics Pipeereteeae ears Paaneae 138 33 232 170 162 5 170 
Wastoweley cet: cee hee oct ee. cite wien 158 71 173 152 LOR Fes cages Coe 40 
London Sele. oF 4s a: 6. 4-a) oes) © Malaise sl sie (hh oc SELES Is. 5) 6 (0.6 0 oRaTAGKo 3, 164 G. 142 3, 192 3, 123 1,787 268 1, 237 
Witla: 2h sere. es see cater keels teks 231 110 299 251 BSNS al tsk i Pere 179; 
IN Dancin nt Skt week chem, petal ai titers oe, aie, 89 47 115 82 coy yeaa Foc hake Ae 68 
Newmarket! Merits cee es et ee ice ee caie. 114 71 190 98 oil Foes Sea See 129 
WNiew, ROnOnt@ ac... Axdateoee eee cma. ae Tee 1,621 434 1,537 1,055 94S 0h] rests veils 721 
INpararagh alisice de. cence ata: «0. ieee ee 652 230 758 669 440 4 506 
BRD AY Bee ide ia te tae aero e.s tS tna: 979 667 1,032 636 832 25 182 
80 35 132 106 el AH ee eee 38 
378 129 452 342 Pf: Stel log osteo 462 
938 358 3,291 1,051 SOnME | tamer ee. © 4,961 
4,784 1,596 5,714 3,938 3,277 2 2,200 
340 205 497 408 284 2 241 
59 94 70 62 AG. WERE a ect 30 
3 SOHN PARLE 0 Sete arent bes ae eee 89 49 217 81 62 Hits west se 174 
Remi brokeren cote cmasias ©: ee nas oc teen « 872 889 908 692 HER aise aces 337 
Crea. Tree oe Le 5 Daten eed ees 138 142 291 212 162 10 80 
Peter bOroucin eid. wey ac Rene tetins tice ene 846 487 895 912 CUOTIIE.. Beene: 452 
PPA COOL e terete at cits eee Maes tc talaccmaae © 79 14 137 73 FA bape, Gee et 55 
PortrArchur Ieee Nee eae ee. ee a 2,239 1, 685 1,787 1,401 a2 Gin Ries tere 1,369 
POE OUDORNE. Bites wasn ya tok teers bate ee Meet 183 44 361 173 Ale «fe tole. - 260 
Orthop the eo tee et eee 145 37 138 143 TOGie [eet seen: 19 
PresCouyey Set cae hoa s. hl Ae es ene 136 43 218 148 ESOP lee acre are es 86 
PLCMIVeW meant ca, Mic, ae EEE ls scape dotas thc ee 113 88 131 124 RIE Ei ees Cee 115 
SteGatharincseree rcs tt ees. coer teen 999 204 1,461 937 (io UNG artaarnea te: 1,842 
BE OHO IN AR ee ieee Naan oi eee Bad ie icy 871 294 738 768 617 15 284 
ALIN fee eo ace TON A coc eey ce ee cet 489 128 836 486 ABG. Ge erate corse 474 
Maultiste. Marecsmae tcc: cuccteaei crc. eeu toe 726 179 903 694 7huliving Nie sank Bre 660 
BIIM COO Me rascals oo eee ico en cheb tea 663 108 726 681 610 8 80 
SMUG DS WAS ee corel arene < sally etre eo eae b hee ale 240 105 276 272 D2 Git: | Pere ones 73 
Stratlord 24.225 sete hohe te ie 500 151 612 616 373 63 228 
Sturgeon Falls 151 114 133 121 O38 one tecmemres 71 
udbur srakel sus cherava treo eloidl sce laneleretoncKeralo trunten ce cleats 2,183 760 2,000 1,576 Poze 383 1,375 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1945—Concluded 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ———_—_____——_———| end of 


period period period |vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 


—_— | | | |  __ | | eee 


Ontario—Concluded 
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tial declines in trade and logging and a mod- 
erate loss in services. These reductions were 
somewhat modified by a substantial increase 
in construction and small improvements in all 
other groups. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing 19,333;  ser- 
vices 8525; construction 6,729; trade 6,058; 
public utilities operation 3,998; logging 3,753; 
mining 1,092 and finance and insurance 858. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
41,283 of men and 8,096 of women. 


Manitoba 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the period terminating 
November 29, 1945, called for a daily average 
of 360 workers compared with 364 in the 
previous five weeks, and 406 during Novem- 
ber a year ago. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 282 in compari- 
son with 268 in the preceding period and 335 
in the four weeks ending November 30, 1944. 
Except for a moderate gain in construction 
and slight advances in logging, agriculture and 
fishing, all industrial groups showed reduc- 
tions in the daily average of placements when 
compared with the corresponding period a 
year ago, the largest decrease being losses in 
manufacturing, trade and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 1,896; 
trade 1,551; servjces 1,479; construction 736; 
public utilities operation 649; logging 170 and 
mining 125. There were 3,929 men and 1,746 
women placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment in Saskat- 
chewan during the period under review num- 
bered 195 daily compared with 214 in the 
previous five weeks and 217 during the four 
weeks terminating November 30, 1944. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 150 in comparison with 162 in the pre- 
ceding period and 190 during the correspond- 
ing four weeks a year ago. Reduction in place- 
ments from the period terminating November 
30, 1944, were noted in trade, services and 
manufacturing and a gain in construction, all 
of which were moderate in volume. Other 
changes were of minor importance only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions numbered: ser- 
vices 967; trade 796; manufacturing 674; 
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construction 375; public utilities operation 373; 
logging 157 and agriculture 151. Regular 
placements numbered 2,465 of men and 797 
of women. 

Alberta 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the four weeks end- 
ing November 29, 1945, was 356 in contrast 
with 416 in the five weeks terminating Novem- 
ber 1, and 420 during November a year ago. 
There was a daily average of 308 placements 
in comparison with 286 in the preceding period 
and 341 during the four weeks ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1944. When comparing placements, by 
industrial divisions, with November, a year 
ago, moderate declines were noted in trade, 
manufacturing, and services but these were 
offset in part by somewhat smaller increases 
in agriculture, logging and construction. There 
were nominal changes only in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing 1,602; services 1,544; logging 
937; trade 873; construction 710; mining 688; 
public utilities operation 658 and agriculture 
994. There were 5,634 men and 1,202 women 
placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of British Columbia during the 
four weeks ending November 29, 1945, called 
for a daily average of 790 workers in contrast 
with 919 in the previous five weeks and 805 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 642 in the period under review, in 
contrast with 687 during the five weeks ending 
November 1, and 655 during November, 1944. 
A substantial decline in manufacturing and 
moderate losses in services and trade were 
responsible for the decline in placements from 
the period ending November 30, a year ago. 
These were offset in part by a fairly large 
increase in construction and moderate gains 
in logging, mining, and public utilities opera- 
tion, while advances in all other groups were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: manufac- 
turing 3,529; services 2,632; logging 2,483; 
trade 2,009; construction 1,984; public utilities 
operation 1,765 and mining 744. Regular 
placements numbered 12,508 of men and 2,212 
of women. 


Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Damages Awarded in British Columbia for 
Wrongful Expulsion from Union 


ISPUTES within a local of the Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada have come before the British 
Columbia Courts on several occasions in the 
last year or two. On November 4, 1944, 
the British Columbia Supreme Court awarded 
damages of $1,000 to a former member of 
Local I of the union who had been expelled 
illegally from the union and who had not 
sought employment as a non-union man 
pending his action for reinstatement. 

The action was, in the first place, one for 
an injunction restraining the union from act- 
ing on the expulsion and for damages. As 
the defendant’s counsel admitted that the 
plaintiff's expulsion was illegal under the 
rules of the union and that he was entitled to 
a restraining order, the Court so found and 
the case resolved itself into a question of 
assessment of damages only. 

[It might be interpolated here that in 
England a member or former member of a 
voluntary association may not be entitled to 
damages from the association even where the 
expulsion was wrongful. The question appears 
to turn on whether the member was expelled 
by a committee of the association or by the 
association itself (1915) Kelly v. National 
Society of Operative Printers, 317 L.TR. 632, 
633, 118 L.T. 1055.] 

The plaintiff was a welder employed since 
1942 by a company under an agreement with 
the union whereby only members of the union 
could be employed unless the union was 
unable to supply the necessary labour. When 
the company was notified by the union that 
the plaintiff had been “suspended” from 
membership, it dismissed him. The plaintiff 
reported to National Selective Service but 
did not secure a separation card from the 
company entitling him to seek other employ- 
ment, and did not look for a job. He in- 
stituted proceedings against the union on 
February 26 but on June 21, while the action 
was still pending, he was reinstated by the 
union. 

In the opinion of the Court, the sole ques- 
tion was “the question of damages that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover as a result 


of the wrongful act of the defendant union.” 
As the plaintiff had been earning $100 a 
month after payment of income tax, and was 
out of employment from December 3, 1943, 
until June 21, 1944, general damages were 
fixed at $1,000. 

Counsel for defendant argued that as the 
plaintiff had not taken steps to obtain 
employment and thereby mitigate the dam- 
ages, he was entitled only to nominal damages. 
The plaintiff’s reply was that as a union man, 
wrongfully expelled from his union, he should 
not be expected to take a non-union job 
pending his reinstatement or the termination 
of the action. No cases on this point were 
cited by either counsel and the Court con- 
cluded that it was unreasonable to expect 
the plaintiff to seek employment as a non- 
union man. The Court continued: 


I pointed out during the trial that Unions, 
and particularly those Unions operating 
under a closed shop agreement had a great 
responsibility to their members, as the 
depriving of a Union member of his member- 
ship in a Union might be really depriving 
him of his means of livelihood... ; 

I think with good reason that he might 
have been seriously prejudiced had he not 
stood upon his rights to be reinstated as a 
member of the Union, and refuse during 
such period to seek employment as a non- 
Union man. 

I was satisfied on considering the whole 
evidence that the plaintiff had just reason to 
ear future serious repercussions if he so 
acted. J am impressed with the words of 
Younger L.J. in the case of Braithwaite v. 
Amalgamated Soc. of Carpenters (1921), 91 
L.J. Ch. 55 at p. 68: “The preliminary con- 
tention which each of the two trade unions 
concerned in these actions here put forward 
—namely, that the union is entitled to have 
withdrawn altogether from the cognizance 
and jurisdiction of any Court of justice the _ 
determination of the question whether there 
is any warrant at all under its rules for the 
expulsion of the plaintiff members from its 
ranks—is one so wide reaching in its effect 
as to invest these proceedings with an 
importance to all trade unionists that can 
hardly be exaggerated. Expulsion from their 
unions of convinced trade unionists, as both 
these plaintiffs are said to be, is im these 
days of nationally organized labour no light 
thing. Mr. Stevenson, a representative of 
one of the unions concerned, described at an 
interview before action what such expulsion 
involved to a man in the position of the 
plaintiffs: ‘Naturally he would become a 
non-unionist, and other members of our asso- 
ciation will not work ‘with non-unionists. 
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That is the position.” In other words, he 
would be in danger of becoming what Lord 
Moulton in another connection once described 
as ‘an odd lot’? in the labour world. It is 
hardly too much to say that to such men 
as the plaintiffs expulsion from the union is 
little less than a sentence of industrial 
death... 

Tf on the trial of the action it is found 
that the Union wrongfully and illegally sus- 
pended and expelled a member from member- 
ship the Union must be responsible for dam- 
ages flowing from its wrongful and illegal 
act, namely, in the preventing such person 
from obtaining employment as a Union 
member. Kuzych v. Stewart et al (1944) 4 
Dominion Law Reports 775. 


Victoria Workmen Lose Appeal in 
Voting Time Cases 


The decision of Magistrate Hall of Victoria, 
B.C., dismissing a charge laid by the Crown 
against Falconer Marine Industries Limited 
for unlawfully refusing “to grant an elector 
in its employ at least two additional hours for 
voting, as provided for in Section 47 of the 
Dominion Elections Act” (L.G. 1945, p. 1533), 
was affirmed in the County Court of Victoria 
on November 9, 1945. 

Judge Shandley, considering himself bound 
to construe the Act so as to make it available 
for carrying out the object of Parliament, 
stated that the words “at least two hours” 
meant that “if an employee has no time of his 
own, other than noon hour, for voting, his 
employer shall allow him a reasonable period 
of time (and if necessary as much as two 
hours) to do so, without deduction of pay”’. 
Since the appellant finished work at 4.30 and 
on polling day (June 11, 1945) was allowed to 
go at 4 p.m. without loss of pay for the half- 
hour, his employers had complied with the 
statute. 

A similar appeal, with the Victoria Machinery 
Depot Company Limited as respondent, was 
also dismissed with costs. Noble and Falconer 
Marine Industries Limited; Thordarson and 
Victoria Machinery Depot Company Limited, 
Victoria County Court, November 9, 1945. 


Ontario Appeal Court Dismisses Action 
Against Department Manager for 
Damages for Benzol 
Poisoning 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on October 16 
affirmed a judgment of Mr. Justice Roach 
dismissing an action for damages for negligence 
against the manager of the leather-products 
division of Durable Waterproofs, Limited. 
(L.G. June, 1945, p. 920). The plaintiff had 
suffered from benzol poisoning after applying 
to handbags cement which, unknown to her, 
contained benzol. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board had paid her medical expenses and 
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compensation for loss of earnings between 
November 23, 1942 and April 19, 1943. 

The trial judge held that, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the plaintiff, since 
she had elected to claim compensation, had no 
right of action against the defendant and that 
only the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was entitled to bring such an action. Moreover, 
the defendant was not considered negligent 
since he was ignorant of the dangerous nature 
of the cement, and it was not on the defendant 
but on the employer that the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act imposed certain duties. 

The members of the Court of Appeal arrived 
at the same conclusion by somewhat different 
reasoning. Chief Justice Robertson and Mr. 
Justice McRuer agreed with the trial judge 
that the plaintiff had failed to establish negli- 
gence at. common law on the part of the 
defendant. As regards the argument of the 
appellant that the respondant (defendant) was 
an, “employer” within the meaning of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act and had 
not carried out the obligations imposed on him 
by that Act which would have protected the 
appellant, these members of the Court were 
in agreement that the respondent did not come 
within the definition of “employer”. 

“Employer” in the factory law means. 

any person who in his own behalf, or as 

the manager, superintendent, overseer or 

agent, has charge of any factory.......... 

and employs persons therein. 
The “employer” was required to ventilate the 
factory so as to render harmless as far as 
possible any fumes or gases. The trial judge’s 
holding was maintained that the respondent 
was not the one who employed the workpeople 
and that he had not charge of the factory 
in the sense that he was required by the Act 
to provide proper ventilation. 


The Chief Justice, who expressed the opinion 
that the plaintiff had suffered substantial injury 
and that the amounts allowed her under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were not full 
compensation for her loss and injuries, con- 
sidered that since the appellant’s case, based 
on the factory law, depended upon establishing 
that the respondent was an “employer”, it was 
unnecessary that the action should be kept 
alive in order that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board might be asked to determine 
whether the appellant had any right of action 
against the respondent. 

Concerning the contention that the regula- 
tions under section 55 of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act required the respondent 
to take special precautions where benzol was 
used, Mr. Justice McRuer considered that, 
although there appeared to be no doubt that 
the Durable Company was required to take 
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certain precautions, it could not be said that 
these were duties devolving on the respondent. 
He continued: 
If civil consequences flowed from 8.55 and 
the regulations, they were imposed on the 
Durable Company, and not on employees 
in the respondent’s position. This view was 
fortified by an examination of the penal 
sections, which recognized the primary re- 
sponsibility of the person who kept the 
factory, but at the same time provided for 
ee the individual employee who might 
e actually at fault. His Lordship could not 
read into these sections an implication that 
sa senior employee was to be rendered _ civilly 
liable for the failure of one under him to 
observe the provisions of the. statute. 
Holding that the appellant, whatever rights 
she might have, had not made out a cause of 
action against the respondent, he considered 
it unnecessary to deal with the question as to 
whether the Court should stay proceedings 
until the parties had applied to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for a ruling as to whether 
the plaintiff’s right of action had been taken 
away by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw, on the other hand, 
directed his attention only to the issue raised 
by the respondent’s plea that the plaintiff had 
no status to maintain her action because she 
had applied for and received compensation 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board. He 
considered it unnecessary and undesirable to 
express any opinion on the many other ques- 
tions argued before the Court. He agreed with 
the contention that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board had sole jurisdiction to determine 
whether the action was one the right to which 
had been taken away by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Following the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Dominion 
Canners, Lid., v. Costanza et al (1923) S.C.R. 
46, Mr. Justice Laidlaw would have directed 
that proceedings should be stayed to permit of 
an application to the Board for its decision 
on this point. Svebel v. Vereschack (1945) 
Ontario Reports 748. 


Supreme Court Upholds Quebec Court in 
Refusing Injunction Against Wartime 
Labour Relations Board 


On November 31, 1944, the Supreme Court 
of Canada dismissed with costs an appeal by 
six employees of La Traverse de Levis Ltée 
against a judgment of the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench (L.G., 1945 p. 1536) affirming a 
decision of the Quebee Superior Court. The 
latter refused an application for an injunction 
to restrain the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board of Canada from taking a ballot among 
the employees of the company to determine 
the bargaining agent. Demers et al vy. Wartime 
Labour Relations Board et al. 
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U.S. Court Upholds Illinois Law that Unin- 
corporated Union Cannot be Sued 


The US. Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, by a two to one decision on November 
28, 1945, ruled that under the “decisional law” 
of Illinois an unincorporated union cannot be 
sued. The action was one for damages for 
alleged libel brought by the Pullman Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company against a Local 
of the United Steelworkers of America and its 
officers. The lower court had dismissed the 
charges against both the union and its officers. 
The Circuit Court, affirming the judgment as 
to the union, unanimously found the individual 
defendants guilty. 

The local union’s newspaper had charged 
the Pullman Company with “falsifying its 
profits to the public and also falsifying to the 
workers, all in the name of Patriotism”. The 
Court held that this statement was libellous. 

The capacity to sue or be sued is determined 
by the law of the State, according to the Rules 
of Civil Procedure for District Courts of the 
United States, except that an unincorporated 
association may sue or be sued in its common 
name for the purpose of enforcing for or 
against it a substantive right existing under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 
Since no federal right was involved in this 
case, the majority opinion was that it was 
governed by the common law of Illinois which 
has not been changed in this respect by statute 
and that the common law on this point had 
been set out in recent decisions of the Illinois 
Appellate Court. The latter had found that 
an unincorporated association could not be 
sued. The plaintiff's contention that the 
National Labour Relations Act, and the certi- 
fication of the uniom under it, had changed the 
common law of Illinois regarding the suability 
of unincorporated labour unions was rejected 
by two members of the Court. As one judge 
stated: 

The rule thus proclaimed by the courts of 
Tllinois must be accepted by this court re- 
gardless of whether we agree or disagree, 
and also regardless of any status which the 
union may assume by reason of federal 
legislation. 

To think otherwise means that Congress 
by recognizing the legal entity of a union 
for the purpose of federal legislation may 
deprive a State of the right to determine 
who may be sued in its Courts. I think at 
doubtful if Congress could do this by direct 
legislation, but whether so or not, it should 
BL Re held to have done so by an indirect 
route. 


The third judge, dissenting, expressed his 
opinion thus: 

Under the National Labour Relations Act, 
the local union here involved has been 
certified as an exclusive bargaining agent. 
Tt has voluntarily availed itself of that 
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status through the consent of its member- 
ship. It makes leases and contracts in its 
association name and it is required to be 
dealt with as a juristic personality and 
entity entirely einen and apart from its 
members... o say that either Congress 
or the Labour Union imtended that the 
employer could not likewise seek relief in a 
court of law against the same entity for 
fraudulently accomplishing the purposes of 
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the Act would be to attribute to them a 
characteristic which, to say the least, would 
not be charitable . In my judgment, 
the local here involved, operating as it is 
under present Federal and State laws, is 
not a naked unincorporated association as 
that term was originally understood. Pull- 
man Standard Car Manufacturing Co. v. 
Local Union 2928 of United Steelworkers of 
America, 17 Labour Relations Reporter 484. 


Woodworking Machinery Regulations in Great Britain 


wi PA Woodworking Machinery Regulations 
made in 1922 and amended in 1927 under 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, have 
been amended by the Woodworking (Amend- 
ment of Scope) Special Regulations, 1945, 
made on September 28 under the Factories 
Act, 1937. The principal object of the Special 
Regulations is to bring the main regulations 
into line with the 1937 Act. Thus, the Regula- 
tions will now also apply to the sites of 
certain building operations and works of 
engineering construction not covered by the 
1901 Act, and to which apply provisions of the 
1937 Act concerning special regulations for the 
health and safety of workers. 

The principal Regulations stipulate that no 
person may work at a woodworking machine 
unless he has been sufficiently trained or is 
under the adequate supervision of a person 
thoroughly familiar with the working of the 
machine. A machine in motion must have 
sufficient clear and unobstructed space around 
it, and the floor must be in a good and level 
condition, free from chips and not slippery. 
The Regulations also call for provision of 
efficient stopping and starting appliances for 
woodworking machines, 

Lighting, whether natural or artificial, must 
be adequate, and, where it is artificial, must 
not impinge directly on the eyes of the 
operator. No woodworking machine may be 
operated in any underground room certified 
to be unsuitable in any respect by the Chief 
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Inspector of Factories, and wherever prac- 
ticable, the temperature in any part of a rocin 
where a machine is being operated must be at 
least 50 degrees. 


A circular saw below the bench table must 
be fenced with two metal plates, with a riving 
knife behind and in a direct line-with the saw, 
a guard covering the top and a suitable push- 
stick for use at the bench of the saw. A plain 
band: saw must be guarded so that the blade, 
except the portion between the bench table 
and the top guide, is enclosed, and both sides 
of the bottom pulley and the front of the 
top pulley must be encased with sheet metal. 


No planing machine not mechanically fed 
may be used for overhand planing unless it is 
fitted with a cylindrical cutter block. When 
used for overhand planing, the machine must 
have a “bridge” guard capable of covering 
completely the cutting slot in the bench. The 
feed roller of a planing machine used for thick- 
nessing, except a combination machine, must 
also have an efficient guard. 


Cutters of spindle moulding machines must 
be guarded and where this is impracticable, 
the wood being moulded must be held in a 
jig or holder so constructed as to reduce as 
far as possible the risk of accident. A “spike” 
or pushstick must also be available. The 


cutters of the chain of a chain mortising 
machine must be enclosed as much as 
practicable. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During December, 1945 


D URING December, 1945, strike activity in 

Canadia declined as compared with the 
previous month. There were 11 fewer strikes 
on record and the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days fell 
sharply. Preliminary figures show 13 strikes 
in existence during December, 1945, involving 
19,619 workers, with a time loss of 261,619 
days, as compared with 24 strikes in Novem- 
ber, 1945, with 31,010 workers involved and a 
time loss of 441,938 days. In December, 1944, 


there were 11 strikes, involving 2,312 workers, 
with a time loss of 12,526 days. 

Preliminary figures for 1945 show 182 strikes, 
involving 90,509 workers, with a time loss of 
1,478,311 man-days, as compared with 199 
strikes in 1944, in which 75,290 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 490,139 days was 
caused. 

The strike of motor vehicle factory workers 
at Windsor, Ont., and resulting sympathetic 
strikes at Windsor, all of which were term- 
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Number of strikes 





Number of workers 








and lockouts involved 
Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
_Mencing In mencing In working 
ele existence ducing existence days 
mon mont 
1945 
onan. Se Rh he CRA TATENS, s HOSS EUS its. a ee 16t 16 5, 435t 5,435 32, 142 
SUIOES RRR UME RIES SI Ne ate iay Bacal s 0 16 17 4,962 4,988 6, 821 
aiae eas 6 o SUS Ha Tes oy Sees See ot een qi 21 4,640 4,670 8, 563 
DE ees Asante TR Cea LO ee ee 9 4,363 4, 363 25,169 
*May di Pehodeadieh ofS e ene Dele als eked 9 9 3,035 3,035 6,340 
sJune ASS) Se aR dT Sein tee aK 12 12 pall id 2,443 4,688 
‘July eee atts eC eet ba eo. See eee 26 28 11, 647 11, 884 45,273 
s August a cvavelehavets Merete. « wa ete oes tee. ee ee 20 od 7,494 13,159 41,297 
*September 2 Suerte ote eee et a a AEM OE. 15 17 19, 535 19, 754 185, 251 
October aye saolmtars, 6 euneaRegAlaVe Te cagstovas paysinse als, aac te ec base i 16 3,091 PAR NEY 419, 210 
INGVEMIDer. so eee Nee: ee 21 24 20, 880 31,010 441,938 
SPecemberuxs, st veut away, ‘ayo oeles 7 13 2,654 19, 619 261, 619 
*OumuUlative totals. ..c5 ..ch.eeseen 1S get ok a a a IE eel 1,478,311 
1944 
MATUALS Sebel e wctars a title wise. charcnere!. theeiteret 26T 26 8, 140T 8,140 23, 658 
TEES ESTE in RE aE Oa a a Ne aR SY a 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
Bee ere eae cae uae cae ye ot thier set cnet as 11 14 1,612 1, 669 2,834 
MUDYiU ee ees eee. RS. OP. ARIES 9 12 12 14, 384 14, 884 115,994 
UOC Sin 6 OS ne a nse vm 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 
NR en a) Sle ood Sn saree eG nana 's dghel ee oo, 23 5, 840 5, 980 9,528 
ATE ile oO, SOT Rat ee ROTA yds CRE ed A 28 9, 229 Oo. 541 26, 023 
PASO ate 2 ORS os BO. GORE RA. 22 26 9,086 TZ3085 120, 283 
CHROMO ihe. sseecs atic’ we wit ahs TR nobis 9) 9 1,024 1,024 800 
ROME TOMI. vile ns Wd tes taht Mee os ks 14 14 4, 260 4, 260 7,139 
Bee OCre ht ck ee he eee ee i as 10 12 1,380 1,662 5, 080 
ELSES a2) alg Jo MRR lc gp OS De 7) ua) ellis Z,.al2 12,526 
Curmulativetotalst cscs. eee 00: | eee ee Tek ON 4: cada 3 deem 490, 139 


* Preliminary figures. 








{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
_ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 


lockouts are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 


cessation of work involving Six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are co in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 


the knowledge oft 


e Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 


omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


inated in December, accounted for a large 
part of the time loss during the month. They 
were responsible for more than 82 per cent 
of the workers involved in all strikes and more 
than 91 per cent of the time loss. 

Of the 13 strikes recorded for December, 
1945, two were settled in favour of the em- 
ployers, two were compromise settlements and 
six were indefinite in result, work being re- 
sumed pending final settlement. At the end 
of the month three strikes were recorded as 
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unterminated, namely: bakery workers and 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., compositors, Winnipeg, 
Man., and shingle mill workers at New West- 
minster, B.C. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1945* 


Industry, Occupation 
. and Locality Establish- 


ments 





Number Involved |Time Loss 
——__-_—___—__—_—_—_——_| in Man- 
Working 
Workers 


Particularst 


Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers and 
drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


a" 


558 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


bo 


120 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Producits— 
Shingle mill workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


—_ 


60 


(St) 


10, 000 


Automotive parts factory 19 6, 127 
workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Optical lens factory 1 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


100 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During December, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 68 
Penetanguishene, Ont. 


Tannery workers, 1 63 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile factory workers, 3 2,349 
Montreal, P.Q 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 (a) 54 


Victoriaville, P.Q. 


10,800 |Commenced November 25; for a union agree- 
ment, providing for union shop, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced November 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 


other conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced November 28; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, etc.; 
unterminated. 


1,250 


225,000 |Commenced September 12; for a new agree- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
grievance procedure, etc.; terminated De- 
cember 29; conciliation, federal, and refer- 
ence to arbitration; indefinite. 

13,500 |Commenced November 5; in sympathy with 
strike of motor vehicle factory workers, 
September 12; terminated December 3; 
return of workers; in favour of employers. 

750 |Commenced November 6; for a union agree- 
ment; terminated December 11; negotia- 
tions and reference to arbitration; indef- 
inite. 


1945 


153 |Commenced December 7; because two re- 
turned soldiers were allegedly not directed 
to proper jobs; terminated December 10; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


378 |Commenced December 10; against 4 day lay- 
off of 5 workers and for settlement of 
various grievances; terminated December 
15; conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


7,000 |Commenced December 4; protesting Finding 
and Direction of RWLBt re wage and task 
adjustments and against dismissal of 7 
workers allegedly for union activity; ter- 
minated December 8; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending inves- 
tigation; indefinite. : 


65 {Commenced December 6; against dismissal 
of a union worker when ‘staff reduced; ter- 
minated December 7; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and reference to arbitration; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1945*—Concluded 


a ed 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Man- Particularst 


Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Dnring December 1945—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical plant workers, il 37 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
T'elegraphs and Telephones— 


Telephone operators, 1 22 | 


Chicoutimi, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous— 
Cold storage plant 1 61 
workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


74 |Commenced December 17; protesting lay-off 
of workers during installation of new 
machinery; terminated December 18; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise. 


88 |Commenced December 11; interpretation of 
Finding and Direction of RWLB and 
NWLB{ re ‘‘normal work week’’ in apply- 
ing wage increases; terminated December 
14; conciliation, federal, and further refer- 
ence to NWLB; indefinite. 


61 |Commenced December 28; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated De- 
cember 29; return of workers pending © 
decision of RWLB; indefinite. 





* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
t{RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(a) 70 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Labour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and) Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to unsettled 
conditions. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
October, 1945, was 229, and 18 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 247 during the month. There were 
92,300 workers involved and a time loss of 
1,108,000 working days was caused. 


‘6,100,000 man-days. 


Of the 229 stoppages which began during 
October, 27 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, 63 over other wage questions, nine 
on questions as to working hours, 40 on 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons, 77 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements, ten over 
questions of trade union principle and three 
were in support of workers involved in other 
strikes. 

Australia 


Preliminary figures for the first quarter of 
1945 show 253 work stoppages. The number 
of workers involved, both directly and in- 
directly, was 63,347, and the time loss was 
274,725 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1945, 
show 335 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 405,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
Corresponding figures for 
October, 1945, are 455 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 560,000 workers, with a time loss of 
7,800,000 man-days. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, December, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HERE was a further fractional gain in 

living costs in Canada between November 
1 and December 1, 1945, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics composite index rising 0-2 points 
to 120-1 during that period. Food prices sup- 
ported by increases in citrus fruits, fresh 
vegetables and butter averaged 0-3 points 
higher at 134-3, while fuel and light at 107-1 
and home furnishings and services at 119-5 
were up 0°5 and 0:1 points respectively. Other 
groups continued unchanged, rentals at 112:3, 
clothing at 122-5 and miscellaneous items at 
109-6. 

On the base August 1939=100 bi-monthly 
cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities 
registered moderate gains between October 1 
and December 1, 1945. Support came mainly 
from higher food prices though at Toronto 
fuel and light averaged higher, while in 
Halifax and Vancouver clothing was firmer. 
In the home furnishings and services group, 
fractionally firmer prices were recorded at 


some centres while in others declines occurred. 
A cost-of-living increase of 0-8 points to 118-7 
for Vancouver was the highest registered, 
followed next by a gain of 0-5 to 117-6 for 
Edmonton. Three cities, Montreal at 122-6, 
Toronto at 118:1 and Saskatoon at 120-7 were 
each up 0:4 over October, while indexes for 
the remaining three cities, Halifax at 119-6, 
Saint John at 119-7 and Winnipeg at 117-0 
each recorded a gain of 0-2. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items in- 
cluded in the table are all used in the calcu- 

(Con. on page 111) 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted 
to base Retail 
— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 CAUCE Or i ei in Teac SiR 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 NOSo ae WME Tame on ae 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 OES TORS 2, SEL 
88°3 103-3 70-6 75°4 110-8 VASO OR: ce. re Se 
104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 SiO rae ane see 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 Sl-4aciun I ae. 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 LO} Dat il Creer ee, 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 DO SS on en |i ae ee 
132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 112<5:TR  wealeenie 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 TZ hat oe 40. ees ee 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOGS 14 oe Lee 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 10bsk nt srr leee oe 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 133-5 1048: © che coe lise steer 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 106-0'9 OY EE Oe. 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 Oi Socea Porciel « geese 
96-2 94-6 94-0 109-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101:5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
: 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September lo ete.. oo. fees. 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October By Nese s Sek). 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December ses ke cee 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Vearsiind der seibts fee eee oe ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
Nanvariiantic. Selo See. 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Apraliiiec,. tac eas s ese: bles 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
JUlvee ae rces carrie oe eo} 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberwtecscs oc: eee ho eek 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
PVC SIU ta ayes thas os Ceo oer eee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
DANUAT Vireo o are ciicece wists ioret 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
April errs... cote these 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
JULVRCR LS: eet aes Cee 111-0 111-9 116-6 107-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octobecle co. ack xcs 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December Li cuscencstteens 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
bY Gar SesaGicswas ate CI, a 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
TET EN AGORE sheers BIDS Buon 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
ADA eatamists costs occns canto 115-6 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
MULL Vee eRe. cctee cs ome eae 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107+1 123-9 
Octoberelisec.icmeeseeeic sy 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
SAGER, RES VSIAERP eae | Fe. Sine lt 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
PANUATV G2 cece sil distey. toistaietas 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
BADEN bene eS ale icc cae 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
AT 74S 3 eae 35 Se Sit 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
OCctonerile nace ee ee 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
CAT as ete coe en Oe eee eee 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
VAMUATY Orca cc cwcceh cee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
DNS aC RRA aM icc Ran 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
Tullo wee access craves 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October:2i; PFA eescae eee 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
1945 
PANUAEN ED eet inerinttectose 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
MOD TUaT Valametiemisteteaiectoeretcke 117-7 118-6 |. 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
Marching; :Stecresceeee. 62 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
April ee oe tee anit ete 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
BLY loess toitreleoistnrsts Staroterarete ore 118-1 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
June 1 ea. sieeki bee me oer 118-7 119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
Duly Stee ccs cet eee 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
AUSUST les cc coaeres a ee 119-5 120-5 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 127-8 
Septem ber: 4icsccioessv owes 118-9 119-9 134-2 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 126-9 
CEOUEE Bean aon niin Fence cee 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November dich. jicscseee. 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
Decembenitie cnvoc tea 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 » 119-5 109-6 127-0 
Sa a ed a NN A he I OEE os eh ee I Tie a 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
¢ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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lation of the index of the food group in the of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
official cost-of-living index, and give a reason- movement of independent store prices it was 
ably complete picture of prices throughout considered that the extra work and cost in- 
Canada as used in the calculation of the index volved in compiling and printing a separate 
of this particular group. They are the aver- table for chain store prices was not warranted 
ages of prices of goods reported to the Bureau although chain store prices are used in the 
by independent stores. They do not include calculation of the index. 

prices from chain stores. As the movement (Con. on page 116) 


TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1945 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dee ee ee ee oe a RS a SS AEE! 
SS EE EE RE SESE, SS SE a a a aa ama a 





Home 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- 
and laneous 

Services 
la lifax, fs 5. i6.% taaiwed s penkeitns 119-6 141-9 105-7 107-3 120-0 115-8 109-8 
Sain JOlneas he. ye wisi seiok se toem 119-7 133-8 107-8 114-2 122-9 117-0 110-0 
Montrealit 4 Se P to deo BS ot tbs 122-6 141-9 108-8 109-7 124-7 120-1 107-7 
POTONCO. coe Pele eh oes c eee aes 118-1 131-3 111-1 113-5 119-7 115-3 109-§ 
Winnipe ry... bev adtes dest os cie Ss ote sie 117-0 132-5 104-7 109-0 119-9 116-9 108-1 
Saskatoon. 16. idee cae ee: okie 3 120-7 137-9 113-2 110-4 120-9 120-0 107-9 
Bidmontonr? ca. «te dsl t's e+ ope oe ee 117-6 137-0 100-0 103-6 124-3 117-3 109-1 
VANCOUVER 82 28 fete) is ho Rees lok poles 118-7 - 136-8 100-2 114-2 126-4 115-7 108-8 
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TABLE TIL—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
NOVEMBER, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR DECEMBER, 1945 


Tm 
SSS EEE—E—E—E_——EeEE eS eee 


Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


a ES | ES | | ae | | | | | AP | = 


Beef, sirloin steak ...........0..eeeee- Ib. | 100-0] 120-7] 143-0} 154-1] 154-1] 153-8] 154-1] 154-8] 154-8} 154-8] 154-8] 43-2 
Beef, round steak...........0seeeeeee Ib. | 100-0] 125-7| 154-4] 166-7| 166-7| 166-7] 167-1| 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 39-8 
Boel, rib roast... 4. sscsecacddessteessr Ib. | 100-0] 125-5| 173-5] 173-0] 172-2] 173-0] 173-9] 174-3] 174-3] 174-3] 174-3] 40-1 
Beef whowlder..6.:4 Aces seus veya eas, Ib. | 100-0] 132-7| 179-9] 161-6] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3} 25-8 
Bisel, stewiltel ...) cide. deoe- terest Ib, | 100-0] 136-7| 180-2] 168-3] 169-0] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
Veal, forequarter...........seeseeeees Ib. | 100-0] 139-3| 173-4] 174-0] 174-0] 174-6] 173-4] 174-0] 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 29-4 
Lamb, leg roast.........0sceeeseeeees Ib. | 100-0] 109-9] 143-3] 155-3] 148-2] 148-9] 150-4] 164-4] 153-9] 153-2] 152-8] 43-4 
Pork, fresh loins.............00seeeees Ib. | 100-0] 125-3] 138-8] 139-2] 140-8] 141-5] 142-3] 143-8] 143-5] 143-8] 143-8] 37-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder..............065 Ib. | 100-0| 127-0] 146-4] 146-4] 143-9] 142-3] 142-3] 143-4] 142-9] 142-9] 143-4] 28-1 
Bacon, side, med. sliced...........- Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 140-3] 140-0] 140-6] 140-9] 141-2] 141-5] 142-2) 142-5] 142-5] 46-3 
Tard, Pere stl. ba ioebnscdencet tick Ib. | 100-0] 151-3] 153-5] 150-9] 152-6] 155-3) 157-0] 157-9] 158-8] 159-6] 159-6] 18-2 
Shontaniig Weeeiehie) uae Ad! Ib. | 100-0] 134-7] 137-5] 137-5] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8| 137-5] 137-5) 137-5] 137-5] 19-8 
Eggs, grade ‘A’ fresh........e00eeees doz. | 100-0] 156-4] 135-5] 141-4] 171-1] 141-4] 137-2] 155-3] 173-7] 180-9] 181-3] 55-1 

i rs Cems bah Oe eg set Et: tt qt. | 100-0] 111-0] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 10-4 
Bite ateaciery pints vow ti uaa Ib. | 100-0} 140-5] 145-8| 143-2] 145-8] 146-2] 145-4] 144-3] 144-7) 146-9] 148-0} 40-4 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. | 100-0] 174-6] 164-9] 163-5| 164-4] 164-4] 163-9] 164-4] 164-9] 164-9] 165-4] 34-4 
Bresddwhitesit 0 Wis RRR ay Ib. | 100-0] 106-5| 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
Flour, first grade...........0eeeeeeee- Ib. | 100-0] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 4-1 
Rolled oats, Dulkl....u.nccfees chy cect Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
Corn flakes, 8 02.........cceeeeeeees: pkg. | 100-0] 101-1] 101-1] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23'8...........+05: tin | 100-0] 129-9] 138-7] 138-7| 138-7] 137-7] 136-8] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7| 137-7] 14-6 
Peas, canned, 2’8........00ceeeseeeees tin | 100-0] 117-5| 124-2] 124-2] 123-3] 122-5] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7) 14-6 
Gori, canned) 2'8.)....0...-tearep dent tin | 100 0] 128-3| 135-4] 134-5] 133-6] 133-6] 132-7] 182-7] 132-7] 182-7] 132-7) 15-0 
Beaasy dry? ..020 ce Wai VEO he eal Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 131-4] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3) 133-3] 133-3] 133-3} 6-8 

isl 

Onions......... DES: Lelee Ld Dekel Ib. } 100-0] 108-2| 177-6] 146-9] 116-3] 112-2] 106-1] 142-9] 128-6] 126-5) 126-5] 6-2 
Potatoes........ A Seeks Md Bek edt 15lb.| 100-0] 89-9] 147-9] 155-2] 123-2] 136-9] 143-9] 218-3] 148-5] 147-6] 149-4) 49-0 
Prunes, medium............sseeeeeee: Ib. | 100-0] 115-8] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 121-1] 120-2} 120-2} 120-2] 120-2} 13-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.............++. Ib. | 100-0] 104-0] 109-3] 115-2] 113-2| 102-0] 109-3] 107-9] 108-6] 108-6] 108-6) 16-4 
Oranges, medium size.............05- doz. | 100-0} 132-5} 140-3] 141-3] 141-6] 145-4] 151-5] 154-6) 156-0] 153-9] 154-3) 45-2 
Lemons, medium size.............06: doz, | 100-0} 111-3] 135-7| 143-4] 144-6] 143-7] 141-2] 147-7] 147-1] 147-4] 148-6] 48-3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02...........+0+- jar | 100-0] 111-3| 114-5] 114-5] 114-5] 115-1] 115-1) 115-1) 115-1) 115-1) 115-1] 18-9 
Peaches, 20 02......0..cceeseeeeeceees tin | 100-0] 101-5] 108-1]4108-1/f108-1| 104-1] 104-1] 105-1] 105-6] 107-1] 106-1) 20-9 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02............. jar | 100-0] 118-3| 130-3| 130-3] 130-3] 129-6] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 17-5 
Com, syrup, 218.15; 200. ead tin | 100-0] 138-0| 155-0] 156-0] 155-7| 155-3] 158-2} 158-2] 157-7] 157-7| 157-7) 27-0 
Sugar, granulated..........0.eeeeeees Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3) 8-6 
Sugar, yellow........eccseseceeeeeees Ib. | 100-0] 131-3| 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 8-5 
Coffied. 0:4. abs8 13, Ie ALK: Sa Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-1] 131-1] 181-4] 131-1] 131-4} 131-4] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7) 44-5 
Ted, bikek, lyk 1d. cashews geod pkg | 100-0} 145-2] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 38-7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December 1945 prices. 
+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 














\ q - 
Beef Pork = B lg 
: zo ¢ |3 pie 
g 2 lg 6 18 | 5 
L 5 : Soi 8 1g 12 ; 
g Els B.| HeSus] 18 (8 2 [8 |S 
As 3 13 5 |as| siPsist| (§ Is |e ls [IB | sg 
= a - ttl re) co} gee al by * + g 8 ty bb a = 
aya [Sse] (2 1E |. 1S jesliocig*l elg 18 ld l2 le ls 
§ Sale nls clog B lf cla cle cleclsce cles] gS (Osa .12 [e .bas 
a4 los|S 5] S|SS/85/ 8 |Ss les) oc] aS/6s/ 88) ol eS] oS] i s/aslosa oS 
28/5 Boe [3 8/8 alg 2/2 219 8) 8 8/25/38) 5 E/ Sula a|S 8/83/82) 2 eis eles 
Te! ol ant u | 
Ale le im laics i ie ic a@ iS @ia it aio ia le le |o 
ct8.|/cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts |cts.|] cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts |cts. |cts. Icts. |cts 
P.E.A.— 
i—Charlottetown..:........|44°4/40-6/38-1]28-0/22-4]... .143-8138-4/32-4 45-2119-4120-2/56-4| 9-0/42-1/34-8) 7-3! 4-6] 6-0)10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
BH EVALIEAX. «os as cue so eisinvw 3,5 44°7141-4139-0126-7|23-9|24-3/46-2/39-6/26-2/46- 1119-8120-1158-6]11-0/42-8135-6| 8-0] 4-5] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-7143-1142-0)26-8123-4]... .|47-1]40-4130-6146-5]19-5]19-9/58-1110-0143-3/36-4| 7-3] 4-8] 6-1110-0 
4—Sydney....... Ras ie. Phe 48°7|42-6136-4130-0/24-3]....146-3/40-5/31-01/46-4|19-6]20-0158-7|12-0]43-0135-7| 7-3] 4-5] 5-7] 9-9 
Boe TUPON: cass t cies west wionlne 45°8)/40-8]36-5)28-2117-9]... .|46-5/39-3129-2145-6]19-7|20-3158-9110-0/42-9/36-5] 6-7] 4-9! 6-0] 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............|45°0/42-4146-4|27-4|20-3/29-7146-0/39-0/31-3]48-3]19-9]19-8]56-9]10-0/42-2/34-7| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-4 
7T—Moncton.......0.ee06.... 45°6)41-4}40-9/27-1/21-0]... .146-6/38-8/30- 1148-3] 18-8] 19-8158-0]10-0/42- 1134-9} 8-0] 4-5} 5-9]10-0 
8—Saint John........-...... 45-643 -3}38-9]26-7|22-5130-0146-3)40-4]29-3146-0118-9]19-7/57-8111-0142-7|34-5| 7-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-7 
QGuebec— 2 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 41°7/38-2|38-0}28-0}22-0]....].... 29-1}29-5}50-6/20-0}... .155-7/10-0/39-8133-4] 6-7) 4-3]....] 9-9 
10—Hull...... peed ae eeresck 41°2)38-9|37-1|25-3]19-5/30-3/42-7132-4|28-7|46-6117-8]19-4/56-5110-0139-5/30-5!} 5-3] 3-8] 5-5) 9-3 
11—Montreal................ 42-9139 -9|43-4| 24-2) 20-2)26-5)/43-1134-4]27-2/46-9118-7119-2/58-2110-5140-5/34-0] 6-0} 3-8] 5-6] 9-3 
12—Quebec........ceeeeccee. 42-0/38-3/41-4/24-0)19-1/30-3)41-5|33-7)|26-9144-7119-1)19-6156-4110-0/40-8134-3] 5-5] 3-6] 5-9] 9-5 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 37°1134-9)36-4/25-3]18-5)30-6137-0|30-2|27-0147-5]19-3]19-4156-8] 9-0/40-1132-6] 5-3] 4-1] 6-0} 9-8 
14—St2Johnsioe. W202). et 4287127 al. ust see. 42-7|37-7|30°3]47-7)18-7119-8|56-2| 9-0}/40-4/32-5! 5-3] 4-1]....] 9°7 
15—Sherbrooke..............|43°6|40-3]40-6}26-0)18-3]33-7144-7134-5|26-6/40-5119-1119-7|57-0|10-0140-0/34-6] 5-3] 4-2! 6-0] 9-8 
16—Sorel. S7ess Ae aS 40-6/36-9/40-9]25-2)19-7]... .137-7|33-2|26-6}47-0/18-8}20-0/56-0} 9-0/40-1132-5| 5-3) 4-1] 5-3110-0 
17—Thetford Mines..........]34-°3/35-0)34-0/25-6/17-7]....].... 26-0/25-9}39-2)18-4119-4155-5] 9-0/39-6|/32-2) 5-3] 4-0] 5-3] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers........,.../40°1|36-8/36-0/24-7/20-8]....|40-7/29-3125-7/47-0]18-0119-8/57-0}10-0139-7134-5| 6-0] 4-0] 5-5] 9-6 
D ntario— 
19—Belleville................ 42-0/38-6/39-8]25-8] 20-2) 27-543 -2/37-4|29-8]45-4118-0119-2154-4]10-0/40-1131-5] 6-7} 4-2] 5-4] 8-6 
20—Brantford............... 43 -9140-6)40-3/ 25-9) 19-0/30-0144-7/38-9/27-9146-1/18-0}19-5155-1]10-0/40-3134-7] 6-7] 4-21 5-6) 9-1 
21—Brockville...............|46-0|/42-9]48-7/26-1/21-5/29-3145-5138-0/29-5/45-9118-1119-3|55-9]10-0140-1/32-4] 6-3] 4-0] 5-5] 8-8 
22—Chatham................|43°3139-7|40-7/25-6/20-6/30-4]... .137-4/32-2146-8117-9119-3/51-6110-0/39-6/35-4| 5-3] 4-1] 5-2] 8-7 
23—Cornwall ou.) 3. cosets ce 44-9)41-0)41-3]26-3/18-0}... ./45-0/37-0]27-8]46-6]18-4]19-3154-5]10-0/39-9130-7] 6-0} 3-9] 5-8] 9-1 
24—Fort William............ 43 -4/39 -7|37-6]25-4|22-0/29-3144-0/35-7/29-7|46-3]17-9119- 1156-1] 11-0]40-8132-6] 6-0} 3-9] 5-1] 8-8 
25—Galt.:i. Webs cues tees 43-7|/40-3]40-0|25-0}22-4/29-8]43-8/38-0126-6/47-9]18-0!19-2/53-7|10-0/40-8136-3] 6-7) 4-1] 5-8! 8-8 
26—Guelph.................. 43 -6/41-0)39-4/26-5]24-2131-3]44-1]40-4/28-9/46-3]18-3]19-2152-6]10-0140-9135-5] 6-0] 4-1] 5-7| 8-8 
27—Hamilton................144°1/40-7/41-9]25-5|22-5|29-7/44-9]40-4129-0148-2] 18-3119-0155-4111-0/41-2 37-0} 6-0) 4-2] 5-5} 8-8 
28—Kingston................ 43-3/38-8139-9)25-7/18-6]... .|43-7/38-6)27-0/45-7117-7119-2/55-6]10-0/39-8!32-0] 6-0] 4-3] 5-4] 9-2 
29—Kitchener....... AAR et 43-0/40-1)41-3]25-2/22-7/30-6]44-1138-6]27- 1]47-2118-4]19-6/50-1110-0/40-4133-4| 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
30—London............ alslalerste 43 -6]40-1)41-1]25-6/22-0/30-2148-7/39-3/26-3/46-0]18-5]19-3/53-7110-0/40-8/33-6] 6-0] 4-0] 5-5) 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls....... é. +. |42+8/39-5/40-7/24-8119-9)29-9]44-1139-3/28-0/44-4]18-4119-3154-7/10-5140-4/32-5| 6-0] 4-2] 5-7] 8-8 
22—North Bay.............. 43 -9)40-6/42-3/25-6]19-3)....145-31....].... 46-3]18-6}19-4/58-4]11-0/40-5}33-3] 6-7] 4-2]....| 9-7 
33—Oshawa...........cc0ee- 43-4140 -9)42-2)25-3)22-1130-6145-0)41-1/27-6/46-5]18-1]19-4155-3110-0/41-0133-8] 6-0] 4-0] 5-5] 8-9 
84—Ottawa.....:.....06 ooo {44-8/41-4/43-0/26-6/22-0/30- 1]45- 1136-8) 28-5/49-6118-4/19-0157-1110-0/40-3131-7] 6-7] 3-8] 5-71 8°7 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1945 












Canned 
Vegetables 














































Rent (a) 


per 4 lb. package 


white, per Ib. 
Anthracite, 


per 20 oz. tin 
per 20 oz. tin 
per 15 Ibs. 
Prunes, medium size, 
per 32 oz. jar 
per 20 oz. tin 
per 32 oz. jar’ 
Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


per lb. 

Oranges, medium size, 
per dozen 

Lemons, medium size, 
per dozen 

Jam, strawberry, 
per lb. 
per ton 
per ton 


per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Tomatoes, choice, | 
24’s (28 0z), per tin 
Peas, choice, 

Corn, choice, 

Beans, common, dry 
Tea, black, medium 


Potatoes, 
Bituminous, 


$ 
Ate 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b) 






Res hors 12-63] 27-50-31-50 
ers Son Novels tiers 16- 00-20-00 
boule 7-08} 18-00-22-00(b) 
Sore atone 11-75} 26-50-30-50 


oo FF KW DD 


s Bees 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b) 
| Beandob: 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b) 
2 eitct: 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b) 







8-1/45-4/38-9 
7-9)47-1139-6 
79143 -6139-9 
8-0} 7-8]42-6/40-3 
7-9]41-6/40-0 
8-0)41-1)39-4 
7-7|47-0/39-4 
7-5)48-0)39-4 
8-0)47-5/40-3 


8-4143-7/39-0 
8-3/46-3)39-3 
8-1144-1/38-4 
8-5}41-5/38-1 
8-2)45-3)/33-6 
8-6)41-9}38-1 
8-3)44-4/39-4 
8-5|43 - 2138-6 
8-1)42-8)/39-2 
7-9148-5}38-9 
8-5)41-4/39-4 
8-4/43-6/39-3 
8-6)/44-5)/39-5 
8-9]49-7/39-6 
8-3]46-6)39-4 
8-0/48-9}39-0 


16-80]...... _ 25-50-29-50 
16-00 )SSe-0" 22-00-26 -00 
16-00) 20.3% 22-50-26 -50 
SIO 8) [eid 26-00-80-00 
16-00|......] 29-50-83-50 
16°00). 52% = 26-50-30-50 
16°50]2 3%. + 26- 50-30-50 
14-63] -...-- 25-00-29 -00 
17 2big steer 23 - 00-27-00 
16200 2% ere. 2450-28-50 
T6275} ec. = 31-00-35 -00 
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2.0) @ 6! ad] R.c] Md} Sdl—.6 @-5| 6.0/8.5] Se -6| g6| %5/S.5| 2.5) 4 & 
BED ale eleslaelae Slesleg é4|aelss bgleglegiegles 
= Olas © i) sis} oe o = 
BASAL Sale als algg REISS SSia ale ais © Blo BIS Al 500 
aie le “la la 2 “1§ ala i@is is aio la la iW iS 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. |cts. \ets. Icts cts. |cts. | cts.|cts. | cts.| cts. 
85—Owen Sound............. 42-3/39-6139-8]26-0/22-8]....}.... 38-3]27-0]46-6}18-2119-2151-8110-0/40-0 6-0} 4-1] 5-4] 9-4 
86—Peterborough............ 45-0/41-5/42-1125-8/22-1/32-0/45-0]41-2127-7146-7/18-4|19-1 53-4/10-0}40-5/34-4] 6-0} 4-3] 5-4] 85- 
37—Port Arthur............. 42-8]39-2/38-8]24-8122-4/29-3]41-6/37-7|28-7/48-5|17-7|18-71/56-9111-0140-5/34-2| 6-3] 4-11 5-3 9-0 
88—St. Catharines........... 43-4)/40-1)41-3]25-3]20-5|/30-7/44-3]41- 2/26 -0/47-4]18-3]19-2156-2110-5140-7134-4| 6-0] 4-2] 5-6 9-0: 
89—St. Thomas............. 44-1)40-5/41-3]25-4/23-0/30-0]44-5/39-7/29-0]/46-0]18-7|19-6/53-6110-0141-3134-1| 6-01 4-21 5-9} 9-3 
AO —Sarnia: 265s coise sree cbee gen 43 -3/40-4141-6]27-4/22-7 43 -5)37-0}29- 8145-8} 18-5/19-5/55-1]10-0/41-5133-3] 6-0] 4-0] 6-2] 9-3 
41—-Sault Ste. Marie......... 43+4/40-0]39-0}26-5/22-1 42-0/38-3]30-0/46-7/18-2119-3157-0]11-0/39-9132-7] 6-7] 4-0] 5-7 8-9 
#2—Stratlordyy ssh i.sicisleie esse] ceet 5981594] sek cy ee Bee, SIT a eel Megs 45-8)18-2120-0/51-1110-0/39-9/34-2] 5-3} 3-9] 5-9] 9-1 
48—Sudbury..........-.0000. 42-6/39-7/39-7|25-4|23-3|27-6|40-6137-6]29-3/44-8]18-9]19-6/57-9111-0/40-1134-71 6-7] 4-1] 6-4] 9-1 
44—Timmins................ 44-4141-3141-6]26-1/21-4]29-7143-0139-0/26-3/44-7 18-9'19-7/57-5)12-0139-8/34-5] 6-7] 4-3] 5-4] 9-4 
45—Toronto... 2... eescecce. 44-2)40-4)41-9/26-3}22-8130-3]44-4/40-6/24-9/49-6]18-1]19-2156-7/11-0140-6137-3| 6-7] 4-21 5-4| 8-6 
46—Welland..........-ccese- 41-7138 8)41-1)25-7/22-0)....).... 38 + 9)28- 2/43 -9118-3]19-5/53-9/11-0/40-6135-9] 6-7] 4-2] 5-1! 8-8 
Si —WINGBOP .. 6% clone cade vs: 43-5/40-1)41-6] 25-0123 -3/31-0}48-5/39-5]28-6]/45-8!18-6]19-2155-7111-0/40-4135-3] 6-0] 4-1] 5-2] 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7/39-4139-7125-0/19-0]....].... 37 -6}26-0/44-7/18-2]19-1/52-4110-0/40-0/32-5] 6-0] 3-8! 5-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— F 
49—Brandon..........+... 42-8/38-4]40-2}25-0119-8 142-7/37-7]... .|46-4/16-7/20-8154-3]10-0/38-5134-3] 7-1] 3-8] 5-7] 8-9 
50—Winnipeg................ 42+ 2)37-7|35-4/24-7|21-0/26-9]40-7|37-1]28-6/48-4117-2/19-6153-8| 9-0138-2/34-6 8-0] 3-7] 5-2] 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51— Moose Jaw........0.-..5- 42-8)/38-0)38-4)24-0]18-6]....|41-6]135-4]26-6/45-6]15-8]20-7151-3]11-0137-9134-6| 7-2] 3-7] 5-3] 8-8 
52—Prince Albert............ 3870/85°6|30-0120-4107-4| ec a ee |e 43-0116-7|20-2/51-5]10-0/38-9/34-2} 6-0] 4-0}. 8-6. 
DS HOG ING 8s oss Seiorce s/he s cs 41-3]37-9137-3)24-2/21-4/26-0|41-2135-2125-0/42-9116-3121-9 53-9}10-0/37-9/34-8} 6-8] 3-9] 6-0} 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............... 41-3]38-0/36-3/24-9]19-6|27-4/39-5)/35- 1]26-8/42-9116-4]20-0152-3]10-0/37-71/34-8| 7-2] 3-71 5-51 8-9 
Alberta— 
5b-— Calgary... o/ts. cei telec ee 43 +2138 -9|39-9]24-8121-4/26-7/40-5 48-4116-4}20-2/53-9110-0/38-9136-4] 7-2] 3-9] 5-4] 8-7 
66—Drumheller..............|41°7/37-7/39-5]25-3120-3/....|....]....|.... 44-8)17-4/21-5/53-1110-0/39-9/38-5} 8-0] 4-4] 5-4] 8-8 
57—Edmonton.............../40-7/36-5}38- 1/22-8!20-2/26-5137-4/36-0/26-4/45-6|16-4/20-4152-3 10-0}38-8]35-2] 7-2] 3-8] 5-3) 8-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 41-2/37-2137-0/24-0)17-4/25-0/40-5136-4/27-0/44-0]16-2/21-1152-2110-0/38-9/35-21 8-0] 3-9). 8-7 
British Columbla— 
59—Nanaimo..............s. 47-1)42-1)44-2)28-0/24-8/28-7/45-0/41-6]28-9148-6]19-3/20-5/52-4|12-0141-0137-1] 9-01 4-4]....| 9-4. 
60—New Westminster........ 45-0/40-3/41-8)25-8/23-8/29-7/42-9/39-4127-4/48-1118-1/20-1151-5110-0/40-9135-4| 8-0} 4-21 6-0] 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert...........|44-5/41-3/43-0126-0123-7/28-7144-3 49-8)18-4/20-9/58-4115-0)41-5/38-0/10-0] 4-9 9-7 
OLS see Aap a dese «4 Hatha [RED Rata oe Lee) Oe Le ee 46-3}18-1|22-7/55-7}13-0140-9/34-7] 9-0] 4-0] 5-7] 9-3 
63—Vancouver...........000- 46-9/41-9/42-3)26-3)25-3}28-2/43-5139-3/28-9/49-3]18-1]19-1152-0110-0/40-5135-4| 9-61 4-1] 5-71 8-9 
64—Victoria;................/45°3/41-7/43-7/26-7|23-8131-4/44-7140-3/29-9146-2118-7120-6152-7111 0)40-9/35-7| 9-0] 4-3] 6-5} 9-0 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has. 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes. 
indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have. 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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14-0 
13-4 
14-1 
13-2 
14-1 
14-3 
14-6 
14-5 
14-3 
14-9 
13-5 
13-6 
13-9 
14-4 


13-8 
14-5 
13-4 
14-4 
14-5 
14-7 
14-3 
14-5 
14-5 
13-8 
13-5 
14-9 
14-1 


15-4 
15-2 


14-8 
15-5 


16-7 
16-3 
16-5 
17-4 


15-1 
15-7 
15-4 
16-2 


15-0 
17:3 
15-6 
15-5 


14-3 
15-9 
14-9 
13-9 


14-9 
14-7 
15-9 
15-0 
14-7 
14-9 


14-7 
14-4 
15-9 
15-3 
14-7 
14-9 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in ac 
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per 20 oz. tin 
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13-7 
14-7 
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14-8 
14-7 
14-8 
14-7 
14-2 
14-3 
14-8 
14-4 


15-7 
16-0 


15-5 
16-4 
15-4 
16-9 


15-1 
16-5 
15-3 
14-7 


15-0 
16-5 
16-3 
14-8 
14-9 


Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 





cts. 
6:5 
6-2 
6:3 
6-4 
6-7 
6-8 
5-9 
6-3 
6-3 
6:3 
6-2 
9-0 
6:3 
6-3 


71 
7:3 


6:8 
7:4 
6-8 
7:3 


7-3 
7-7 
7:5 
6:9 


8-2 
7:3 
8-0 
8-4 
7-6 
7:5 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment 


per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, medium size, 


per lb. 
Oranges, medium size, 


per Ib. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Potatoes, 


per dozen 


Lemons, medium size, 


per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 


per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 


per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange 


per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, 

per 2 lb. tin 
Granulated, 


Sugar 


per lb. 


per } lb. package 


Tea, black, medium 
Anthracite, 


Coal 


Rent (a) 


per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 
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-2146-6]... .|22-7135-0)27-2 
-6/48-0/40- 5/23 - 1/38 -3/28-6 
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-9150-6|40-4]22- 7135-7) 28-0 
6-6/49-8}14-1]17-0/48-0/44-4/38-6}21-1/33-8)25-9 
6-1/46-1]....|16-2)42-8/48-6)... .|20-9}34-0)26-2 


6-4}52-0}10-0}15-1/40-0}38- 2/37 -5)20-11/31-0/25- 
6-2/48-7}11-5}15-8)42-9/40-6/36-7|20-4/33-0/24- 
7-0/59-1/12-6/16-3]53 -0/48 -0)38-0/21-2/32-0/26- 


6-3/50-3]10-9]16-1]47-6/42-6]... .|19-7)30-6)24- 


0 
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9-7 


9-0 
9-5 
9-2 
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8-9 
8-0 
8:7 
8-9 
8-0 
8-9 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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8-5)48-0/39-2 
8-4/43-4139-0 
8-4)41-3)38-1 
8+ 2/43 -6}39-1 
8-6)}45-2/39-7 
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8-6)41- 
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9-0145- 
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9-6)41- 
97/42. 
9-8)45- 


9-5)41- 
9-7|43- 
9-3)43- 
9-5)44- 


8-8)40-9/38-1 
8-0/36-5)/38-2 
8-6}44-3)/38-7 
8-8/39-6 37-7 
8-0/39-3137-8 
8-5}43-0138-1 
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16 -00-20-00 
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23-00-27 -00 
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28 - 00-32-00 
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22,-00-26-00 


oe 
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20-50-24 -50 
20-00-24 -00 
23-00-27 -00 
23 -50-27-50 
21-00-25 -00 
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The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941, census aver- 
ages have been adjusted in accordance with 
the change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
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percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 

Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 

The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 19388. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter, (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 


TABLE V.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 





1913 


Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct. |Nov. 


1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 


ee ee ee ee eee | ee a a Ne ee 


AUT Comimodities....ivelaikt.l + «<5 sttesu be lee ue 

Classified according to chief component 
material— 

Ip Vegetable Products. . ...... s2e2.4.eh 0h os 

II. Animals and Their Products.......... 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 

V selvonvandsltssProducts:).. tse sete ek 

VI. ne Metals and Their Pro- 


ceeeee 


duepa ein. lene se Ee eee ce 
VII. Non- Metalic Minerals and Their Pro- 


sero eee 


Classified according to purpose— 

J. ‘Consumers Goods ise. 4. fees se skeen 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco 

Other Consumers Goods........ 

II. Producers Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment 
Producers Materials.................5- 
Building and Construction Materials. . 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 


62-0) 102-7|136- 
ckeiais ie 61-8}119-0}150- 
...|-62-2] 91-9)126- 





er 


Classified according to origin— 


58-1)127-9| 167-0) 86-2 
70-9]127-1)145-1) 96-0 97: 9 >a 4 
58-2)157-11176-5) 101-7 
63-9} 89-1]154-4/106-3 
68-9156 -9} 168-4) 104-6 


98-4/141-9]135-7| 97-3] 97-0 


56-8) 82-3}112-2)107-0) 99-4 
63-4]118-7/141-5]105-4) 99-5 


101- 
67-7|133-3]164-8) 98 
55-1) 81-9}108-6)104- 
69-1)139-0)171-0} 98- 
67-0}100-7/144-0)108- 
69-5]148-1)177-3) 95- 


97-7) 95-7 83-9] 93-9} 96-9]102-4)102-4)102-9}103-1 


96-3} 93-5 70-9] 79-8] 86-0) 94-7) 94-5] 96-3) 96- 
§2-1|101-8]104-8]109-7)106-71108-9)169- 
84-0] 96-7) 91-9) 91-9] 91-7} 91-8} 91- 
91-4] 98-8}102-8}115-9)118-1)117-6)117- 


86: °1/106-2]112-8)115-8}116-0)117-1)115-1)115- 
66-2) 77-7| 77-6) 79-7) 79-7] 79-7).79-7) .79- 


90-8} 98-1} 99-3}100-5)101-8}101-1/101- 
90-1)103-8}102-3}100-3/100-0| 98-9] 98- 


Of ~“ -— G2 00 CO > 


4-3 84-8] 96-7] 96-7} 97-4) 97-1] 98-3] 98- 
100-3 81-1} 96-5}101-1)103-3/100-8}103-8}104- 
0-3 87-3] 96-8] 93-8] 93-4) 94-6) 94-6) 94- 
5-1] 64:3] 78-8] 85-4] 89-6) 98-9] 99-7) 99-5] 99- 
4-5) 85-4)102-1/107-9}110-1)114-4/118-3)118-1)118- 
5-2] 62-0] 76-2) 82-9] 87-3] 97-2] 97-6] 97-4] 97- 
8-2] 80-7) 98-21112-1)116-5)126-4]127-4)122-4/122- 
4-5! 58-8] 72-5] 77-9] 82-3) 92-2) 92-6) 93-2) 93- 


WO G2 GID G2? GO? GS? > 


EINE, Dennis ese retuies ote 59-21134-71176-4| 91-2) 95-9] 91-1] 60-8| 69-4] 79-0] 82-5] 90-5) 90-1) 91-3} 91-6 

BetAT TA ree Se et ae a 70-11129-0]146-0} 95-9] 97-7|105-2| 64-6] 83-4] 99-0/100-8}102-3]100-9]102-4/102-6 
Harmy(@anadtan) Sccsenace ccte: 64-1/132-61160-6| 88-0] 98-0}101-5] 54-6) 66-9} 74:1] 86-5|104-2)103-11105-6}106-1 

PE Marine A022 set 2 es 65-9/111-6]114-1] 91-7|103+4|109-7] 69-5) 84-1/106-9]119-0)138-0}130-5/131-4]132-9 
Tg Poresty eV ay elas Oe RM 60-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8} 98-8] 92-9} 64-6] 91-0] 98-4]102-3)115-2)117-3}116-91116-9 
TVA Miineraloh eter mete etnies nein cir 67-91115-2|134-6)106-4) 98-8] 92-1} 81-7] 92-2) 97-4] 98-7) 99-3]100-3} 99-0) 99-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8}120-8]154-1| 94-7] 97-4] 97-2] 59-3) 76-1] 85-4] 92-7)104-9)103-5}104-9}105-1 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....| 64-8]127-7|156-5]100-4) 97-4) 93-5] 71-7] 82-4] 93-1] 92-4] 93-8) 93-7] 93-9] 94-1 
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directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, etc., 
with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (LG., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazetre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1945 


Advances in animal and vegetable products 
and non-metallic minerals in November in- 
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creased the general wholesale commodity price 
index 0:2 points to 103-1. The animal 
product index rose 0-9 points to 109-8, due 
to higher quotations for steers, calves, lambs, 
butter, cheese, eggs and codfish which out- 
weighed a minor recession in hogs. A gain 
of 0:3 to 96-6 for vegetable products reflected 
strength in potatoes, onions and lemons. 
Oranges and hay were lower in this section. 
In the non-metallic group, a gain of 0-3 to 
101-4 was supported by higher quotations for 
imported bituminous coal and brick which 
overbalanced weakness in sulphur. Other 
groups continued unchanged, fibres, textiles 
and textile products at 91-8, wood, wood 
products and paper at 117-6, iron and its 
products at 115-1, non-ferrous metals at 79-7 
and chemicals and allied products at 98-9. 

Canadian farm product prices rose a further 
0-5 to 106-1 in November. Animal products 
advanced 0-7 to 125:5 in the same interval 
due to firmer quotations for live stock and 
eggs. Stronger prices for potatoes, onions and 
rye in the vegetable products group out- 
weighed a minor decline in hay to increase 
the index 0:4 to 94:5. 


Conference of British Columbia Unions, Trades and 
Labour Congress 


eee representing 82 affiliates of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada drawn from as many local unions in 
British Columbia convened in a two-day con- 
ference late in the autumn. Over 200 resolu- 
tions dealing with social and economic sub- 
jects of interest and importance to the workers 
of the province were brought before the meet- 
ing. The Provincial Executive was authorized 
to place the decisions arrived at, before the 
appropriate Provincial and Federal authori- 
ties, or other bodies covered by the resolutions. 


Hours of Work 


Several resolutions were presented with 
respect to hours of work. Some of these sug- 
gested reductions of hours to 30; others to 36, 
but the greater number favoured 40 hours per 
week. The resolution that was eventually 
endorsed proposed a maximum work-week of 
40 hours with a proviso that when employment 
conditions warranted, the work-week be 
reduced to 380 hours, with the same take-home 
pay as when the longer week was worked. It 
was urged that legislation along these lines be 
enacted without delay and that the law should 
be emphatically enforced. It was argued 
further, that the legislation should include not 
only factory workers but all workers, especially 


seamen, domestic workers and those in the 
service trades. The conference deprecated 
overtime work in principle, but conceded that 
it was unavoidable at times and in such cases 
an increased hourly rate should be paid. 


Minimum Wages 


Asserting that existing minimum wages for 
women in certain industries were inadequate, 
the Executive was urged to press for a mini- 
mum wage of $24 a week for all females em- 
ployed in trades, industries or stores in British 
Columbia, and that an adjustment be made 
to hourly rates, part-time, and apprenticeship 
scales to conform to that scale. Approval was 
given to the request of the Automotive 
Workers’ Maintenance Union that workers in 
that industry be included in the Act by ade- 
quate minimum wage standards. By a blanket 
resolution covering many trades, the con- 
ference endorsed a 60 cents per hour minimum 
wage for the province. 


Holidays with Pay 


Resolutions were agreed to asking for both 
Federal and Provincial legislation providing 
workers, including those who work on ships, 
domestic workers, and itinerant’ workers, with 
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annual vacations with pay. It was held, too, 
that legislation should be enacted to compel 
employers to pay their employees for any 
statutory holiday which falls in a week in 
which such employees are partly or wholly 
employed. The conference endorsed resolu- 
tions asking the Provincial Government to 
amend the Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
holiday Act to require any class or classes of 
shops in a community to close one full day 
instead of one half day each week of the year, 
exclusive of Sundays, upon application signed 
by three-fourths of those concerned. It was 
asserted that many firms already closed volun- 
_tarily on Wednesday of each week and the 
intent of the resolutions was to make it com- 
pulsory for the remainder to close also. 


Collective Bargaining 


The conference went on record as favouring 
a revision of P.C. 1003 with a view to improv- 
ing collective bargaining procedure. It was 
held too, that legislation should be enacted 
to make collective bargaining, check-off, and 
union security compulsory and to outlaw 
company unions. 


Education and Health 


It was urged that the school leaving age 
should be raised to 18 years; that text books 
should be provided free; and that a univer- 
sity education should be made available for 
all students capable of qualifying for it. Voca- 
tional training in British Columbia was totally 
inadequate, it was claimed, and representa- 
tions were to be made to the provincial govern- 
ment to utilize more fully the federal grant 
to assist the technological advancement of all 
workers. 

Turning to the matter of health, the con- 
ference demanded that the federal government 
eliminate what was termed “monopolistic 
strangling in laboratory research”. Free 
medical and nursing services were advocated 
for children in public schools. Health condi- 
tions in many factories were criticized 
adversely and legislation to correct specific 
defects in plumbing and ventilation was urged. 
Similarly, unsanitary conditions in construc- 
tion camps were criticized and improvements 
asked for. It was suggested that the federal 
government enact health insurance legislation 
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without delay. Failing that, the conference was 
of the opinion that the provincial government 
should put the 1936 Health Insurance Act into 
operation. | 


Union Security 


The conference decided to ask the govern- 
ment to enact legislation making it mandatory 
upon employers to sign union shop agreements 
when requested to do so by a majority of their 
employees. This would also include the check- 
off and the outlawing of company unions. 
Objection was taken to the so-called ‘‘indus- 
trial file system” by which employers main- 
tain a personal record and labour history of 
employees, which, it was claimed, constituted 
“black lists”. 


Pensions and Unemployment Insurance 


It was claimed that old age pensions were 
“totally inadequate” and that regulations for 
their revision were long overdue. It was sug- 
gested that pensions should be payable at age 
60 and the monthly payment should be 
increased to $50 with free medical, dental and 
hospital care, and the abolition of the means 
test. 


An increase of at least 50 per cent in unem- 
ployment insurance benefit was asked for and 
home service employees and longshoremen 
should be brought under the Act. The con- 
ference was of the opinion that the section 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, (33 (b)) 
which permits recipients of benefit to earn as 
much as $1 a day without affecting their right 
to receive benefit should be rescinded, inas- 
much as it made it possible for employers to 
take unfair advantage of workers. 


Other Problems Discussed 


Among other subjects that received the 
attention of the conference were: (1) closer 
unity among organized labour bodies in 
Canada and affiiation with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions; (2) more adequate 
methods of voting in provincial elections, to 
prevent the alleged disfranchisement of many 
voters; (3) the annulment of the Company 
Towns Act; and (4) the return of the adminis- 
tration of labour and social legislation by the 
federal to the provincial government wherever 
and whenever possible. 
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Conference of Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 


A special one-day Conference of the Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour of Quebec 
was held in Montreal on October 20. Owing to 
government restrictions with respect to the 
number of delegates permitted to attend con- 
ventions, the Executive had limited represen- 
tation to not more than two delegates from 
each local union. There were 71 present, rep- 
resenting 49 trades and labour councils in 
widely separated communities throughout the 
province. 

In addition to the report of the Executive, 
thirty resolutions were brought before the Con- 
ference, which met under the chairmanship of 
President Elphége Beaudoin. 

The report of the Executive Committee re- 
viewed the work of the Federation during the 
interval following the previous convention. 
It included a review of the legislative program 
submitted to the provincial government early 
in 1945 with respect to the Apprenticeship 
Aid Act and amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Family Allowances Act, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and certain 
phases of the Sales Tax legislation. 

Action taken in the form of resolutions in- 
cluded the following: 


(1) Support was given to the memorandum 
submitted to the Dominion Government in 
August by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, suggesting, inter alsa, a modification 
of Orders in Council P.C. 1003 and 9384 and 
also the adoption of certain measures to pre- 
vent unemployment. With respect to the 
latter, a six-point program had been submitted, 
urging (i) that all citizens who have been en- 
gaged in essential civilian industry be allowed 
immediately a “reconversion pay” during the 
period of dislocation, of one month’s pay for 
each year of service up to three years; (ii) the 
adoption of the 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in pay; (ill) the prohibition of general 
reductions in pay; (iv) the lifting of restric- 
tions on building materials; (v) the immediate 
zommencement of necessary public works; 
(vi) the prompt reconversion of all war plants 
suitable for peace-time production. 


(2) The Executive was instructed to urge 
upon the provincial government amendments 
to the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 
so as to provide full compensation to any 
victim of an industrial accident until he has 
recovered sufficiently to resume his regular 


work, or until such time as the Commission or 
his employer furnishes him with such light 
work as he is able to perform. 

(3) Modifications were asked in the Labour 
Relations Act to the end that only managers 
“who have power to hire or fire workers” be 
deprived of the protection of the Act and that 
the interpretation of the word “employee” be 
expanded to include “ all persons whether tem- 
porary or casually employed.” 

(4) It was urged that the government be 
petitioned at its next session to amend certain 
sections of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act that cover the competency of apprentices 
during, and at the conclusion of their appren- 
ticeships, and the fees that they shall be 
required to pay. 

(5) It was decided unanimously to suggest 
that the school-leaving age be, raised from 14 
to 16 years. 


(6) The Executive was instructed to press 
for legislation providing for vacations with pay 
similar to that enjoyed by workers employed 
in war munitions work and shipbuilding under 
Federal Government regulations and also in 
force in some of the other provinces. 

(7) The Conference asked that the pension- 
able age be lowered to 60 and that the mini- 
mum monthly pension should be $30 with no 
deductions on any annual incomes of less than 
$300. 


(8) Increases were asked in the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit paid to married unem- 
ployed workers and it was urged that the 
clause disqualifying workers because of strikes 
be modified. It was decided to ask for the co- 
operation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in connection with these petitions. 
The delegates insisted that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission should not be adminis- 
tered by the Minister of Labour, but should 
be maintained as a Commission, of which a 
recognized representative of organized labour 
should be a member. 

Other resolutions urged the abolition of 
selective service; the increases in the exemp- 
tions for income taxes; the immediate removal 
of restrictions of food products as imposed 
under the War Measures Act; and that no 
immigration to Canada be permitted until such 
time as the admission of immigrants “would 
not be prejudicial to the standard of living and 
the welfare of the Canadian people.” 





Group Medical Plan Sponsored by Asbeinted Medical Services 


ORE than eight years ago, Associated 
Medical Services Incorporated, a non- 

profit organization, sponsored by the Ontario 
Medical Association, initiated its voluntary 
contributory health insurance plan (L.G., 1937, 
pp. 263 and 597). This organization is still 
the only one in Ontario which accepts the 
individual family group as a basis of risk for 
the cost of medical, surgical, obstetrical, acci- 
dent .and hospital care. In spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered during the war, the Asso- 
ciated Medical Services has an enrolment at 
the end of the eighth year of its life of some 
34,000 persons. More than $45,000 is expended 
each month for medical and hospital services. 
With a view to broadening it services, A.M.S. 
recently announced the inauguration of a 
group medical and surgical plan to permit 
budgeting by groups for the cost of major 
illness resulting from sickness or accident. 
The new plan covers the expense of doctors’ 
services (exclusive of obstetrics) in excess of 
$25 on each hospital admission, up to a maxi- 
mum of $800 in any twelve consecutive 
months. The subscription fee for this service 
is 65 cents per month per person. Hospitaliza- 


tion, exclusive of the first two days’ expense 
in any 14-day period, or part thereof, may also 
be included for an additional fee of 35 cents 
per month. Groups may be considered on the 
basis of (1) employment, such as trade unions, 
or factory or office workers; (2) geographically, 
as citizens of a clearly defined urban or rural 
area; (3) fraternal societies, etc. 

It is required, however, that 50 to 100 per 
cent of any group must be enrolled to assure 
a fair ratio of good risks. This ratio applies 
for both male and female members of groups. 
No medical examination will be necessary and 
there is no age limit for applicants. Benefits 
will be continued during a lay-off or leave of 
absence, provided the payment of subscrip- 
tions is continuous; and arrangements may 
be made for the extension of the plan should 
a group member find it necessary to leave the 
group. 

Under the new group plan the family of an 
employee may be included. This is a feature 
which is expected to appeal to both employers 
and employees since the cost of medical and 
hospital care for the employees’ family is 
frequently a source of great hardship. 


Survey of Canadian Homes 


UPPLEMENTARY study of the data col- 
lected by Lever Brothers, Limited, in its 
survey of Canadian homes (L.G. Aug., 1945, 
p. 1100) resulted in the Company issuing an 
additional report early in October. While the 
latest statement refers more particularly to 
Ontario homes, comparative statements in the 
report give it a more general significance. To 
quote: “Houses crammed end to end in poorly 
planned ribbon development deprive house- 
holders of sunlit rooms. Over a quarter of the 
homes in the cities and small towns of Ontario 
need artificial light in some room of the house 
during the daytime. On farms one would 
expect spacious surroundings to allow sunlight 
indoors. Surprising, therefore, is the finding 
that 11 per cent of Ontario farmhouses need 
lights on during the day. Clustered out- 
buildings added to the main building are 
reported as the reason. 

“But in the matter of cooking equipment 
Ontario housewives are better off than their 
Canadian sisters elsewhere. Even so there 
is still plenty of sales opportunity for manu- 
_facturers of this equipment. Almost one in 
seven city women, nearly half of village women 
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and two-thirds of farm women must still stand 
over hot stoves burning coal, wood or oil 
every time they cook. In the winter many of 
them cook on the stoves which are still relied 
on to heat their homes. 
Homes’ Survey by the five main geographic 
regions, Lever Brothers Limited have revealed 
how living conditions in moderate and low- 
cost homes compare with each other in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada and with the country 
asa whole... 
“Women researchers visited homes through- 
out Ontario and the rest of Canada and inter- 
viewed housewives to find out how their homes 
meet basic household needs in terms of shelter 
—feeding—and cleaning. They found that 
Ontario houses are amongst the _ poorest 
planned in Canada from the standpoint of 
getting sunshine indoors. Equal to the national 
average of 27 per cent of Canadian city homes 
which need artificially lighted rooms during 
the day, Ontario city figures are exceeded only 
by Quebec with 39 per cent. In small towns 
(29 per cent) and on farms (11 per cent) 
Ontario figures for gloomy rooms are the 
worst in Canada, and exceed the all-Canada 
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average by 12 per cent and four per cent 
respectively. 

“All but one per cent of Ontario city people 
have running water laid on in their homes. 
Less well off and eight per cent worse than 
the national average are small town homes, 
with 86 per cent deficiency. Half of all Ontario 
farms are similarly handicapped, although they 
outdo their fellow Canadians, two-thirds of 
whom must pump water from a well, stream 
or other primitive source. 

“The hot water necessary for so many 
household tasks is not always conveniently 
obtainable from taps. More people have it in 
winter when furnaces are lit. In summer time, 
just over a third of Onatrio city people have 
plentiful supplies at all times. Another 42 per 
cent have it by lighting gas, electric or coal 
heaters, and 19 per cent must heat it in 
kettles or other containers on top of the stove. 
This inconvenient method is also used by 
69 per cent of small town people and by 80 per 
cent of farmers’ wives. 

“In the matter of bathroom equipment this 
province is a little better than average. Regu- 
lar bathtubs are lacked by 13 per cent of 
Ontario city people, by 60 per cent of small 
town folk, and by 66 per cent of farmers. The 
comparable national shortage is 18 per cent, 
54 per cent and 75 per cent. Wash basins, the 
other most common bathroom piece, are to 
be found in four out of five city homes, almost 
half the small town homes, and almost a third 
of farm homes. Showers are rare amongst the 
homes surveyed and in Ontario they seem to 
be no more popular than in any other part 
oiCanada—.... % 

“Overcrowding, which is Canada’s worst 
housing headache, has not missed Ontario. 
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Aggravating it are boarders, lodgers and hired 
help, who live in one out of every five city 
homes, every eighth village home and more 
than a quarter of farm houses. To add! to the 
crush, near relatives—married daughters, sons, 
parents, grandparents, etc—are living with 
nine per cent of city families, seven per cent 
of village families and 18 per cent of farm 
families. This overcrowding is not all due to 
wartime shifts in population, as investigators 
found no surplus of living accommodation 
anywhere in ‘Canada. 


“A result of this congestion is to be found 
in the number of Ontario people who report 
they have no bedrooms to sleep in. In Ontario 
cities 11 per cent, im villages 12 per cent and 
on farms two per cent have to bed down in 
living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, or any- 
where a cot or a couch can be made up. 


“For a great many foods cooling is just as 
important as heating is for others. Ontario 
leads all other regions in ownership of refri- 
geration facilities. Grouping mechanical and 
ice refrigerators together, Lever’s found that 
93 per cent of urban dwellers, three-quarters 
of non-farm rural people, and almost half the 
farmers questioned have such equipment... 


“In a general observation of the state of 
Ontario house interiors, Lever investigators 
found that more than half are cracked, dis- 
coloured and in need of paint, paper and 
general refinishing. More than one in every 
eight houses in Ontario cities and small towns 
are so run down that only major repairs or 
replacements will restore the original appear- 
ance of walls, floors and ceilings. In equally 
unsatisfactory condition are almost a quarter 
of Ontario farm houses.” 


Mining and Distribution of Coal in Alberta 


The Annual Report of the Mines Branch 
of the Alberta Department of Lands and 
Mines for 1944 states that there were 180 coal 
mines in operation in the province at the 
close of that year. They employed 8,943 men 
during the month of December, this being 
an increase of 307 as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1948. The average monthly 
total of men employed during the year was 
8,375. 

The output of coal in the province during 
the year was 7,427,433 tons. Of this, 1,424,293 
tons were sold for consumption in Alberta; 


2,447,225 tons were shipped to other prov- 
inces; 266,648 tons were exported to the 
United States; 2,583,101 tons were sold to 
railway companies; 20,296 tons were used in 
ships’ bunkers; 1,064 tons were to be sold to 
Alaska and the remainder was used in making 
coke and briquettes and for producing power 
at the collieries, etc., while relatively small 
amounts were put to stock or classified as 
waste. 

It is noteworthy that while the amounts 
involved were not large, two new outlets for 
Alberta coal were found during 1944, namely 
Alaska and ships’ bunkers. 


- Award on Issue of Union Security in Ford Dispute 


Decision of Arbitrator, Mr. Justice Rand—Union Shop Disallowed But 
Compulsory Check-off for all Employees Provided 


S this number of the Lasour GazErTE 
went to press the arbitration award of 
Mr. Justice I. C. Rand on the issue of union 
security in the dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile Aircraft 
and - Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, was received in the Department of 
Labour. Owing to the importance of this 
award, publication of the Lasour GazErre 
was delayed so that the text of the report 
might be included. 

The strike of employees of the Ford Motor 
Company, which commenced September 12, 
1945, was terminated on December 20 when 
the union accepted the joint plan of settle- 
ment of the Dominion and Ontario Govern- 
ments, the principal provision of which called 
for arbitration by a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada of points which could not 
be settled by collective bargaining negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Justice I. C. Rand was named as arbi- 
trator and conducted hearings between Janu- 
ary 9 and 15. 


His award dealing with the matter of union 
security was issued on January 29. The text 
appears below. 

Opening with a discussion of the basic 
principles of employer-employee relations 
within the framework of modern indusirial 
society, the report proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the matter of union security in 
general, and the situation at the Ford plant 
in particular. 

The terms of the award deny union shop, 
which had been asked by the. union, but 
provide for a new form of union security, the 
compulsory check-off of union dues from the 
wages of all workers under the agreement 
whether union members or not. The award 
also provides for penalties against individuals 
in the case of “wildcat” strikes and against 
the union in the case of a strike called withous 
a secret ballot of all employees. 

A second award, dealing with administrative 
points in the collective agreement, follows the 
text of the first award. 


Text of Award 


In the matter of an arbitration between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited and 
The International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.0.) 


Award on the Issue of Union Security 


The parties to this controversy have agreed 
to be bound on all points in dispute by the 
decision of an arbitrator. Ordinarily, the 
matter of arbitration is a claim for redress 
or an assertion of a right in respect of a 
contract or some other legal relation. In such 
a case the issue is clearly defined; it arises 
in an accepted legal setting and is to be 
decided on well recognized rules and con- 
siderations. 

The task here has no such basis or sim- 
plicity. There is no legal right claimed to be 
violated and there is no specification or accep- 
tance of the considerations on which a de- 
cision is to be founded. There is instead a 
contest of extra-legal relations and interests 
which in general must for the present at 
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least be resolved by the force of ethical and 
economic factors resting ultimately on the 
exercise of economic power. As I conceive it, 
from the social and economic structure in 
which we live I must select considerations 
which have attained acceptance in the public 
opinion of this country and whichi as prin- 
ciples are relevant to controversies of the 
nature of that before me; and having done 
that, I must apply them to the specific 
matters in hand. Such an inquiry involves an 
examination of so wide and general a field 
of social doctrine, that at the risk of appear- 
ing pedantic, and in what may seem a jargon- 
lke vocabulary, I must deal briefly with 
what I think will be agreed upon as funda- 
mental lessons of experience, in an orienta- 
tion which now holds the stage in the 
economic drama. 


Basis of Problem 


Any modification of relations between the 
parties here concerned must be made within 
the framework of a society whose economic 
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life has private enterprise as its dynamic. 
And it is the accommodation of that principle 
of action with evolving notions of social justice 
in the area of industrial mass production, 
that becomes the problem for decision. 

Certain declarations of policy of both 
Dominion and Provincial legislatures furnish 
me with the premises from which I must pro- 
ceed In most of the Provinces and by domin- 
ion war legislation, the social desirability of the 
organization of workers and of collective bar- 
gaining where employees seek them has been 
written into laws. That desideratum the Ford 
Company accepts. The corollary from it is that 
labour unions should become strong in order 
to carry_on the functions for which they are 
intended. | This is machinery devised to adjust, 
toward wn increasing harmony, the interests 
of capital, labour and public in the production 
of goods and services which our philosophy 
accepts as part of the good life; it is to secure 
industrial civilization within a framework of 
a labour-employer constitutional law based on 
a rational economic and social doctrine. Its 
necessity arises from the actual implication 
of large scale industry in the life of labour and 
community and the mass of human relations 
thus created. Industry is seen to be inte- 
erated with the economic and social estab- 
lishment and any disturbance in its scope 
or tempo sends out repercussions affecting 
interests which have been built up on the 
assumption of its continuance. The economic 
life and fortunes of men become. hostages 
to that continuance, which in turn takes its 
place as part of the general security. 

Now, that security is, here, in a democratic 
order which I think is government through 
the form of predominant individual opinion, 
but which assumes the presence of diverse 
opinion that may at any time become pre- 
dominant and which at all times respects 
minority interests. The preservation of the 
individual as a centre of thought and action 
and its reconciliation with the general security 
is the end of that government. But un- 
guarded power cannot be trusted and the 
maintenance of social balance demands that 
the use or exercise of power be subject to 
controls. Politically this resides in alert pub- 
lic opinion and the secret ballot. 

In the economic sphere there is the same 
necessity for counterchecks. }We have the 
institution of private property. This may 
be conceived in terms of natural right adher- 
ing to a free will, an’ absolutist concept; or 
in social terms, in which control of use is 
permitted to the individual until the general 
interest requires its modification. In the 
former sense, property becomes more or less 
identified with personality and its invasion 
tends to arouse a primitive savagery. 
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In industry, capital must in the long run 
be looked upon as occupying a dominant 
position. It is in some respects at greater 
risk than labour; but as industry becomes 
established, these risks change inversely. 
Certainly the predominance of capital against 
individual labour is unquestionable; and in 
mass relations, hunger is more imperious 
than passed dividends. 

Against the consequence of that, as the 
history of the past century has demonstrated, 
the power of organized labour, the necessary 
co-partner of capital, must be available to 
redress the balance of what is called social 
justice: the just protection of all interests 
in an activity which the social order approves 
and, encourages.|_ But organized labour itself 
develops and depends upon power, which in 
turn must be met in balancing controls in 
relation to the individual members or workers 
over whom it may be exercised, as well as 
to industry and public.| To avoid misap- 
prehension, I should add that I do not be- 
lieve in-any special deposit of virtue in any 
group. One difference between people in this 
respect is that some are aware of the per- 
sistence of an original taint. 

That we cannot draw back and try to 
reverse the whole progress of the last 100 
years in labour-employer relations, that we 
must go through to a higher evolution of them 

ust, I think, be accepted as axiomatic. 
On that assumption there are two fundamental 
views to be taken on the mode of bringing 
that progrees about: either to leave it as 
the issue of economic war in all its ferocity 
and waste or as the gradual rationalization 
of am area where interests are both common 
and conflicting. | That we must have some 
sort of law or convention regarding these 
relations is inescapable: whenever human 
beings are drawn together socially or econ- 
omically, a rule of that nature by whatever 
name we call it becomes imperative, and the 
stronger the conflict of interest the more 
insistent the demand for settled understand- 
ings. But we preserve the conquests of these 
understandings as we do of human rights 
generally, and they are taken on by new 
groups as of course. Is there any doubt 
at this time in serious minds of the right 
of labour to organize? In fact, our law now 
declares that right. The question is whether 
the remaining controversies are to be settled 
in the mode of war or reason. Considering, 
the immense stage in which these relations 
now appear, it would be a sad commentary 
on what we call Christian civilization if 
every foot of that field would have to show 
the waste of conquest by economic struggle. 
There is still and may always be a residue 
of this area which it will be beyond the powers 
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of man to conquer by the force of his intel- 
lectual or spiritual faculties and a similar 
residue may remain in economic relations. 
But the measure of our civilization will be the 
degree to which that residue is diminished 
iQ. scope. 

(From the foregoing I draw the following 
conclusions. The organization of labour must 
in a civilized manner be elaborated and 
strengthened for its essential function in an 
economy of private enterprise. For this there 
must be enlightened leadership at the top and 
democratic control at the bottom. Similarly 
as to capital. The absolutist notion of property 
like national sovereignty must be modified and 
the social involvement of industry must be the 
setting m which reconciliation with the inter- 
ests of labour and public takes place. 
means the rationalization of the individual 
industrial organism. Where 
siderations meet in an apparent impasse, a 
new factor must be taken into account, the 
issue of ultimate economic conflict. } Apart 
from the question of wages, to men” of good 
will who will recognize their obligation to the 
social order which makes possible and safe- 
guards the very activity whose rights they 
defend, :t ought not to be necessary that the 
inevitable loss to every interest should be 
actually suffered in labour strike; at the 
lowest, an intelligent appreciation of relative 
strengths including the public conviction by 
which these relations must ultimately be de- 
cided would obviate that loss; and I would 
not accept the view that the development of 
such judgment is beyond human powers. 
Hitherto the tendency has been to treat labour 
as making demands quite unwarranted on any 
basis of democratic freedom in relation to 
property and business and the ordinary mode 
of settling labour disputes, a piecemeal con- 
cession in appeasement. I cannot see much 
effort to place conciliation on principle and 
although at once I disclaim any hope of doing 
more than to suggest principle through a 
shightly altered approach, I must at least 
make that ‘attempt. 


The Particular Problem 


From these general considerations I pass 
to the particular problem. It would, I think, 
be futile to try to fix detailed responsibility 
for the past unsatisfactory relations between 
the Ford Company and its employees.’ The 
primary and essential error lay, in my opinion, 
in what I have called an absolutist concept of 
property; the plant and business belonged to 
the Company; the Company was buying 
labour as a commodity; and labour had no 
more direct interest in the conduct of any part 
of the business than the seller of any other 
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commodity. Whatever of fairness or reason- 

ableness was to supplement high wages lay 

exclusively in the wiser judgment of man- 4 
agement. It was an arm’s length relation.”/ 
This attitude could do only one thing?” 
engender a like attitude on the part of 
employees; and a deterioration into tension 
and hostility was inevitable. Particularly was 
that inevitable when the nature of the opera- 
tions is considered. Here is a highly con- 
gested and articulated undertaking; the work 
generally is the repetition of limited opera- 
tions; the psychological effects, or in another 
aspect, the employee psychology, under the 
best conditions would require a sympathetic 
handling; in a hostile atmosphere they could 
be deplorable. Critically, the failure is not so 

much ethical or economic as intellectual ; with 

such a set of assumptions even a wholly 
mechanical administration could be accom- 
panied by the conviction of righteousness. 
What astonishes me is the anomaly of a mag- 
nificent engineering plant, machines and func- 
tions co-existing with a human engineering 
with so many apparent strains and frictions. 
But the negotiations throughout were carried 
on by both sides with frankness and good 

manners; both were desirous of avoiding futile 

recriminations and of setting themselves to the 

work of providing for the future protection. of 
the best interests of the industry as a whole. 
It would therefore be a poor service to them 
to dwell further on these features. I can only 
trust that their real mutuality of interest in 
this enterprise is finally being sensed. 

Certain actions which took place during the 
strike appeared to the public mind as extra-— 
ordinary and I shall make a brief observation 
on them. Beyond doubt picketing was carried 
on in an illegal manner. The resistance to the 
preservation of plant property was from the 
standpoint of the strikers a supreme stupidity. 
The filling of the street alongside the plant 
with vehicles and the interference with inno- 
cent members of the public was an insolent 
flouting of civil order. But beyond doubt too, 
there was exasperation and provocation, and 
these actions seem to indicate the intensity of 
conviction on the part of the men that fair 
demands were being met only by stolid nega- 
tivism. No one attempts to justify these 
actions, but a strike is not a tea party and 
when passions are deeply aroused civilized 
restraint go by the board unless the powers 
of order are summoned to vindicate them. 
Illegal action is for the civil authority to deal 
with. That authority must take the risk of 
temporizing with lawlessness. If broken heads 
are the only alternative to protection of 
members of the public, I do not understand 
that public safety must be abandoned. 
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These matters are indeed relevant to the 
question of union responsibility. There must 
be growth in these organizations as in all 
other groups as well as individuals and only 
experience can bring maturity of judgment 
and of conduct. An irresponsible labour organ- 
ization has no claim to be clothed with 
authority over persons or interests. But I am 
dealing with a body recognized as the bargain- 
ing agent for approximately 9,500 employees, 
and while their abuse of striking power cannot 
be excused, much less justified, we cannot 
disregard the complex of hostile attitudes and 
resulting exasperations from which that abuse 
in fact arose. The protection which the law in 
general now affords against an irresponsible 
organization as a bargaining agent is the 
power in the employees to choose a new 
agent. 

I have had an opportunity of sizing up the 
leadership of this union so far as it is repre- 
sented by the Committee of Negotiation. 
The members are all of English-speaking 
origin and British citizenship. They have 
impressed me as being men of the stuff of 
which ordinary Canadians are made. With 
the exception of Messrs. Burt and MacLean 
who are on leave of absence from General 
Motors at Oshawa as international repre- 
sentatives of the union, they are men with 
seniority in the Ford Plant ranging from 10 
to 18 years. They conducted themselves in 
negotiation with intelligence and reasonable- 
ness. I have no doubt their dominating 
interest is the job of those they represent in 
that industry and that their object is to 
attain for those employees and their families 
a secure and self-respecting living, which seems 
to be the object of most Canadians. That 
aim is legitimate, whether or not attainment 
is possible. 

It has been suggested that the union officers, 
as other labour leaders, are primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of their posi- 
tions and power and no doubt some of them 
have experienced stirrings of that mata, 
union organization is admittedly necessary in 
the present set-up of our society nd we can- 
not expect these men who Mave gifts of 
leadership—and it is by such leaders that 
movements against wrongs are initiated—to 
be quite free of those human frailties from 
which only a few saints escape. The only 
effective remedy for abuse of this nature is 

reater democratization of the union. 
Ci is intimated also that they are merely 
the instruments group 


of a communistic 


which seeks not the realization of private. 


enterprise but its subversion. There may be 
such a group among the automobile workers 
in and about Windsor. There may be some 
degree of organization and leadership. But 
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the employees who would be susceptible to 
one-sided teachings of that sort would not in 
general have the remotest understanding of 
communist ideology and would grasp at its 
promise as an escape from what is vaguely 
felt to be a dictatorship of capital. I should 
say on principle that a leadership which is 
opposed to communistic ends and methods, as 
I think this is, should be supported in a 
democratic economy; it is the failure of that 
leadership that furnishes the opportunity for 
strengthening the position of its opponents. I 
have no doubt that in the situation of 
Windsor to-day a city so immediately exposed 
to the pressure of labour action in the United 
States, an unreasoning denial of some effective 
form of union security would throw the con- 
troversy into a cauldron of deepening 
animosities ruinous to the interests of men, 
industry and public. Nor is it sufficient to 
say that these men must recognize their re- 
sponsibilities. Responsibilities are the correla- 
tives of rights and where the latter are un- 
reasonably denied it is somewhat of mockery 
to be told that you must discipline yourself 
to injustice in order to demonstrate your 
title to justice. I am aware of the difficulty 
of defining justice, but in this particular field 
we have come within sight of general stan- 
dards according to which what the judgment 
of fair minded Canadians would call rough 
justice can be approximated. 


Union Security 


Let me now apply these considerations to 
the case before me in relation to the claim 
to union security; other points of difference 
have arisen, but they are minor, they concern 
plant administration matters, and I will deal 
with them in a separate memorandum. 

Union security is simply security in the 
maintenance of the strength and integrity of 
the union. Disruptive forces may come from 
the Company or from other competing labour 
organizations or simply from the lack of 
centripetal force within the employee body. 
But the first is now forbidden by Jaw and the 
second is not in fact present: the negotiating 
union is unchallenged in the organization of 
workers of automobile and affiliated indus- 
tries. 

What is asked for is a union shop with a 
check-off. A union shop permits the employer 
to engage employees at large, but requires 
that within a stated time after engagement 
they join the union or be dismissed if they 
do not. This is to be distinguished from: what 
is known as a “closed shop” in which only a 
member of the union can be originally em- 
ployed, which in turn means that the union 
becomes the source from which labour is 
obtained. 
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The “check-off” is simply the act by the 
employer of deducting from wages the amount, 
of union dues payable by an employee mem- 
ber. It may be revocable or irrevocable for 
a stated time and may or may not fix the 
amount of deduction. Where there is a closed 
or union shop, the check-off becomes less 
significant because of the fact that expulsion 
from the union requires dismissal from em- 
ployment. 

In addition to the foregoing of which there 
may be many modifications, there is what is 
known as “maintenance of membership” which 
is a requirement that an employee member 
of a union maintain that membership as a 
condition of his continuing employment for 
a stated time, generally the life of an agree- 
ment. In this also there can be many modifi- 
cations. 

Factors in the Decision 

oad 

| Basing my judgment on principles which 
I think the large majority of Canadians 
accept, I am unable in the circumstances to 
award a union shop. It would subject the 
Company’s interest in individual employees 
and their tenure of service to strife within the 
union and between them and the union which, 
with extraordinary consequences, in one in- 
stance has proved a serious matter for the 
Company concerned: and it would deny the 


individual Canadian the night to seek work 


and to work independently of personal associa- 
tion with any organized group. It would also 
expose him even in a generally disciplined 
organization to the danger of arbitrary action 
of individuals and place his economic life at 
the mercy of the threat as well as the action 
of power in an uncontrolled and here an 
unmatured group. It may be said that that is 
the danger to the individual in society, but 
while we must run the risk of the latter, cer- 
tainly in some situations it is desirable to 
withhold the same power from smaller units. 
This points to a field within labour onrganiza- 
tion affecting the interest of the individual, 
the employer, and the public, which perhaps 
must be left for legislation. At least a code 
of these relations cannot be made a condi- 
tional annex to the determination of a 
limited point of dispute as I have it here, 

I should point out that the employer can 
by his consent subject his employees to the 
full force of the organized power of unionism, 
and in many groups in trades and employ- 
ments in Canada that has taken place: e.g. 
printing trades including that work in many 
newspapers, longshoremen, theatrical and 
moving picture operators, hotel and restaurant 
employees, building workers, pulp and paper 
mill workers, miners, milk and dairy em- 
ployees, seamen, and others. Some of these 
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trades are organized as exclusive crafts, but 
their power is recognized and strengthened 
whenever in a plant permanent or temporary 
employees are taken from their ranks. In 
these cases, the employer’s interest in his 
personnel, except as to competency, 1s sur- 
rendered and the individual’s right against 
the organization, except as a member of it, 
is destroyed. It may be of some interest that 
the Ford Motor Company in the United 
States with over 100,000 employees affected, 
has accepted the union shop and check-off in 
all of its production and assembly plants and 
units in that country. 

/ On the other hand, the employees as a 
whole become the beneficiaries of union action, 
and I doubt if any circumstance provokes 
more resentment in a plant tham this sharing 
of the fruits of unionist work and courage 
by the non-member. It is irrevelant to try 
to measure benefits in a particular case; the 
protection of organized labour is premised 
as a necessary security to the body of em- 
ployees.. But the Company in this case admits 
that substantial benefits for the employees 
have been obtained by the union, some in 
negotiation and some over the opposition of 
the Company. It would not then as a general 
proposition be inequitable to require of all 
employees a contribution towards the expense 
of maintaining the administration of em- 
ployee interests, of administering the law of 
their employment. ] 

What I am dealing with is employment in 
a mass production industry. The employees 
are co-ordinated with mechanical functions 
which in large measure require only semi- 
skilled operators. No long apprenticeship is 
necessary to acquire those skills; some oper- 
ations can be taken on at once, and there 
is a general rise in complexity. But it is 
essentially the utilization of concentrated man- 
power in a framework of machines in which 
the initiative and artistry of the individual 
is either non-existent or becomes stereotyped. 
The large body of employees from their 
stature and their average skills are inescapably 
of a class that must be governed more or 
less in the mass and by mass techniques 
and one chief object of the plant law is to 
diffuse authority among the labour repre- 
sentatives to make administration as flexible 
as possible. But in such a body we cannot 
look for that generalized individuality in 
understanding and appreciation of the neces- 
sity for employee organization which crafts- 
men have tended to evolve. Their objectives 
and their conception of union function are 
much too simplified for that. With the 
aggravation of an annual lay-off, the result 
is that the union is subject to a periodic 
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disorganizing tendency. Then too, the union 
has little to offer the men except their plant 
law: there is less individual appeal of or 
opportunity for social activities or union bene- 
fit provisions than in other classes of labour. 
In these conditions, it is, in my opinion, 
essential to the larger concern of the industry 
that there be mass treatment in the relation 
of employees to that organization that is 
necessary to the primary protection of their 


interests. 

[1 consider it entirely equitable then that 
ali employees should be required to shoulder 
their portion of the burden of expense for 
administering the law of their employment, 
the union contract; that they must take the 
burden along with the benefit. 

The obligation to pay dues should tend to 
induce membership, and this in turn to pro- 
mote that wider interest and control within 
the union which is the condition of progres- 
sive responsibility. If that should prove to 
be the case, the device employed will have 
justified itself. The union on its part will 
always have the spur to justify itself to the 
majority of the employees in the power of 
the latter to change their bargaining rep- 
resentatives. | 

It may be argued that it is unjust to compel 
non-members of a union to contribute to 
funds over the expenditure of which they 
have no direct voice; and even that it is 
dangerous to place such money power in the 
control of an unregulated union. But the 
dues are only those which members are 
satished to pay for substantially the same 
benefits, and as any employee can join the 
union and still retain his independence in 
employment, I see no serious objection in 
this circumstance. The argument is really 
one for a weak union. Much more important 
to the employee will be the right which is 
being secured to him in the conditions to be 
attached to the check-off, to have a voice in 
that of which he is now a victim, the decision 
to strike. Whether the constitution of the 
union is sufficiently democratic in securing 
the powers of the members or such money 
power is dangerous are matters which concern 
the members and the public. The remedy 
lies essentially in the greater effectiveness of 
control in the members; but outside inter- 
ference with that internal management is 
obviously a matter of policy for the legis- 
lature. Apart from the strengthening of the 
union on which I have made observations 
in these reasons, I see no special interest of 
the employer as such in these possible dangers 
and in the present state of things, those 
who control capital are scarcely in a position 
to complain of the power of money in the 
hands of labour. 
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The Company’s suggestion was that in re- 
lation to the union shop the union should 
be left to its own resources until such time 
as legislation was passed placing controls and 
requirements on the constitution of unions, 
their accountability to members and the public 
and other features of their internal organiza- 
tion. But this assumes the exhaustion of the 
resources of private negotiation which I think 
unwarranted and in the actual circumstances 
and for the reasons I have given it would 
perpetuate a ruinous hostility in labour rela- 
tions; and Mr. Aylesworth conceded that the 
scheme I am about to make effective went 
“quite” a way to meet his objections to a 
union shop. 

Terms of Award 


cr My award is a check-off compulsory upon 
all employees who come within the unit to 
which the agreement applies. It shall con- 
tinue during the period of the contract. The 
amount to be deducted shall be such sum as 
may from time to time be assessed by the 
union on its members according to its consti- 
tution, for general union purposes; it shall 
not extend to a special assessment or to an 
increment in an assessment which relates to 
special union benefits such as for instance 
union insurance, in which the non-member 
employee as such would not participate or 
the benefit of which he would not enjoy. 
The deduction shall be made only in the con- 
ditions and circumstances laid down by the 
constitution and by-laws of the Union, but 
it shall not include any entrance fee. At 
the end of each calendar month and prior 
to the 10th of the following month the 
Company shall remit by cheque the total of 
the deductions to the local union. | 

This mechanism, from the orthodox stand- 
point, preserves the basic liberties of Company 
and employee which I have mentioned. The 
assessment affects only the employees; the 
employer is concerned only in the expense of 
the check-off and the strength which it may 
give to the union. But. the expense can 
properly be taken as the employer’s contribu- 
tion toward making the union through its 
greater independence more effective in its 
disciplinary pressure even upon employees 
who are not members, an end which the Com- 
pany admits to be desirable. I should per- 
haps add that I do not for a moment suggest 
that this is a device of general applicability. 
Its object is primarily to enable the union to 
function properly. In other cases it might 
defeat that object by lessening the necessity 
for self-development. In dealing with each 
labour situation we must pay regard to its 
special features and circumstances. 
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In addition to all other provisions in the 
agreement and subject to but except so far 


only as it or they may from time to time 
be affected by any law or any regulation 


‘having the force of law, which, from time to 
_time, shall be read with these provisions, 
‘his obligatory check-off shall be subject. to 


the following conditions: | 

1. No strike, general or partial, shall be 
called by the union before a vote by secret 
ballot supervised by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for Ontario appointed by 
the Minister of Labour for that province 
shall have been taken of all employees to 
whom the agreement applies and a majority 
voting have authorized the calling of a 
strike within two months from the balloting. 

2. The union by one of its international 
officers or by two officers of the local, 
including the President, shall repudiate any 


strike or other concerted cessation of work | 
whatsoever by any group or number of em- i 
ployees that has not been called by the | 
union after being so authorized; and shall 


declare that any picket line set up in con- 


nection therewith is illegal and not binding 
on members of the union. The repudia- _ 


tion and declaration shall be communicated 
to the Company in writing within 72 hours 
after the cessation of work by the employees, 


or the forming of the picket line respec- i 


tively. 


3. In addition to any other action which | 
the Company may hereunder or otherwise 
lawfully take, any employee participating 


in an unauthorized strike or other concerted 


cessation of work not called by the union | 
shall be liable to a fine of $3.00 a day for | 


every day’s absence from work and to loss 
of one year’s seniority for every continuous 
absence for a calendar week or part thereof. 

4, Should the union violate this provision 
for union security either by declaring a 
strike otherwise than with the authorization 
by ballot of the employees or by failing to 
repudiate or to declare as herein provided, 
it shall be liable to the penalty of a sus- 
pension of the check-off, in the case of any 
unauthorized strike by the union or an 
unauthorized general strike or concerted 
cessation of work by employees which it 
does not repudiate or of a picket line in 
connection therewith in respect of which 
it does not so declare, for not less than two 
and not exceeding six monthly deductions; 
and in the case of an unauthorized partial 
strike or cessation of work by employees, 
for failure to repudiate or declare, not less 
than one and not more than four monthly 
deductions; the suspension to be in the 
former case, next following the return to 


| 


work of the striking employees, and in the 


latter case, next following the violation. 
The penalty above the minimum shall be 
in the discretion of the Company, but the 
Company shall have regard to the serious- 
hess and the flagrancy of the violation: 
the reasonableness of’ that discretion shall 
be a matter for the grievance procedure 
and shall be submitted direct to the umpire. 


The suspension shall be absolute in its 


effect. on dues for each of the months of the 
suspension period, subject however, to the 
decision of the umpire on any appeal under 
this paragraph. 

5. At any time after the expiration of 
tem months from the date of the agree- 
ment and from time to time thereafter 
but with not less tham one year between 
ballotings, not less than 25 per cent of all 
employees to whom it applies may on 
application to the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario obtain a secret ballot to be super- 
vised by an officer of the Department of 
Labour for Ontario designated by the Min- 
ister for the selection of a bargaining agent, 
but the union shall continue to be the 
bargaining agent of the employees until a 
new bargaining agent has been so selected 
by a majority of the employees. 

6. The deduction on the records of the 
Company shall constitute the sums so 
deducted as money held by the Company 
in trust for the Local. 

7. This provision for union security shall 
be enforced by the Company against each 
employee to whom the agreement applies 
as a condition of his continuance in or 
entrance into the Company’s service. 

8. Any employee shall have the right to 
become a member of the union by paying 
the entrance fee and complying with the 
constitution and by-laws of the union. 

9. Except as otherwise specifically provided 
or dealt with, any dispute as to a violation 
of any condition or provision of this sec- 
tion shall be matter for the grievance pro- 
cedure and shall be submitted direct to 


the umpire. 


10. The Company, the Union, and the 


Local shall do all such acts and things as 
'may be requisite or necessary to the ob- 


servance and carrying out of this provision 


for union security according to the true 


' intent and meaning hereof. 


| Dated at the City of Ottawa this 29th 
day of January, 1946. 


j 


5 


I. C. Rano, 
Arbitrator, 
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Award on Administrative Points 


(The paragraph numbers refer to the clauses 
of the Collective Agreement) 


25. (a) If management’s decision is not 
satisfactory to the employee concerned, writ- 
ten notice of appeal signed by the employee 
may be served on the Personnel Manager 
within four regular working days of the de- 
livery of the decision, appealing therefrom to 
an impartial umpire to be selected by the 
parties to the grievance or if such parties fail 
to select an umpire within five regular working 
days of the receipt by the Personnel Manager 
of the notice of appeal, then to an impartial 
umpire designated by the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario. The umpire so designated shall 
be a jurist of repute in that province. Each 
party shall have the right to object to one 
mame proposed by the Minister. Except as 
herein otherwise expressly provided, the deci- 
sion of the umpire shall be final and binding 
on the parties to the appeal. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provided 
herein, the umpire shall not have jurisdiction 
to modify in any manner any discipline im- 
posed on an employee or the Union in accord- 
ance with the terms of this agreement or the 
published rules and regulations of the Com- 
pany; but the Union may at any time suggest 
to the Company that the penalty provided by 
any such rule or regulation is unreasonable; 
and if agreement cannot be reached thereon, 
the matter shall be a grievance hereunder and 
shall be submitted direct to the umpire; but 
the decision of the umpire shall not be binding 
on the Company. This shall not affect the 
determination by the umpire of the fact of 
such violation or any question of the inter- 
pretation of this agreement or of the said 
rules and regulations. But if it is specifically 
alleged that the penalty has not been imposed 
in good faith but has been influenced by 
improper or ulterior motives or by reasons 
cther than the proper administration of dis- 
cipline within the plant, the umpire shall hear 
the evidence offered in support; and if he 
finds the allegation to be true, he shall have 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding anything herein 
contained, to modify the penalty accordingly. 

The expenses of the umpire, if any, shall be 
borne in equal shares by the Company and the 
Union, and the shares shall be paid direct to 
the umpire by each. 


50. Notwithstanding their seniority status, 
stewards, in the event of a lay-off, shall be 
continued at work when not less than ten 
employees are working in their respective 
jurisdictions. In the case of overtime or extra 
work, stewards shall be continued at work 
when work of their classification is available 


in their jurisdiction respectively which they 
are able and willing to do; and, in the case 
of overtime or extra work, in any event, when 
not less than 15 per cent of the employees 
within their respective jurisdictions are at 
work, with a minimum number in all cases of 
ten and a maximum percentage requirement 
of twenty-five. 

51. Notwithstanding their seniority status, 
plant committee men and negotiating com- 
mittee men who are employees of the Com- 
pany shall be continued at work as long as 
work of their classification is available in the 
plant in which they are employed and which 
they are able and willing to do. 


52. A person who has been a member of the 
armed forces of Canada including the Merch- 
ant Marine at any time since September 1, 
1939, upon entering the service of the Com- 
pany and subject to the conditions of the 
probationary period, shall be given an imme- 
diate seniority equal to the length of time he 
served in the forces and this constructive 
seniority shall be taken into account in his 
application for work; but this shall not entitle 
him on such entrance to displace a person 
then in the Company’s employ, except where 
the former was at the time of his becoming a 
member of the forces a resident of Essex 
County, Ontario, and the latter was immedi- 
ately before his employment by the Company 
a non-resident of that county. To obtain the 
benefit of this clause, the person applying 
shall do so within one year from his discharge 
from the forces and shall at such time present 
his discharge papers. There shall be attached 
ta such papers a certificate by the Company 
showing the date when he was taken into the 
Company’s service. 

56. The president and the Financial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Local and any inter- 
national officer of the Union having jurisdic- 
tion exclusively in Canada, being employees 
of the Company, so long as offices held by 
them are full-time positions, shall be granted 
leave of absence by the Company and while 
on such leave of absence shall accumulate 
seniority. 

57. If an employee be transferred from one 
department to another, he shall incur no loss 
of seniority; provided that an employee 
transferred at other than his own request, 
unless such transfer is the result of his failure 
satisfactorily to perform the work required of 
him, shall be the junior employee in the 
eceupational group or department, as the 
case may be, who is able satisfactorily to per- 
form the work required of him in the new 
department, and he shall be notified of an 
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opening occurring in his immediate former 
department within a period of six months 
from the date of his transfer and within 24 
hours of such notification may elect to be 
retransferred to his immediate former depart- 
ment, subject to his being able satisfactorily 
to perform the work required of him. If the 
employee on being so notified does not elect 
to be so retransferred, he shall thereafter have 
ro claim on his immediate former department. 


77. (a) Subject to any provision of law or 
any regulation having the force of law, this 
agreement shall continue until March 31, 1947, 
and thereafter unless and until terminated as 
herein provided. The termination may be 
effected on March 31, 1947, or on September 
36, 1947, or on such days in any year herc- 
after, in the following manner: Either party 
may give to the other two calendar months’ 
notice of negotiation, setting forth all matters 
in respect of which it desires to amend this 
agreement. The parties will thereupon nego- 
{iate on such matters. If they do not agree 
thereon, the party giving the notice may, not 
Inter than the last week of the said period, 
give to the other a further notice of termina- 
tion to take effect at the end of the month next 
following the period of negotiation, and on 
the expiration of that month this agreement 
shall come to an end. If no such further 
notice is given, this agreement shall continue 
in effect as if no notice of negotiation had been 
given, subject to any amendment the parties 
may have agreed to incorporate herein; upon 
the election at any time or from time to time 
by the employees of a new bargaining agent, 
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that agent shall be deemed: to be substituted 
for the Union or other representative of the 
employees, as the case may be, as a party 
hereto as fully and to all intents and’ purposes 
as if it had been originally a party hereto. 

79. The parties declare the desirability of a 
group medical, hospital and life insurance 
scheme for the benefit of the employees. If 
within six months from the date hereof the 
Company and the Local have not been able to 
agree upon such a scheme, the Local may at 
its own expense make provision for such bene- 
fits by an arrangement with an indemnity 
insurance company approved by the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario. The monthly premiums 
payable by the employees shall, upon the 
written authority of every such employee, be 
deducted each month from the payroll of the 
Company at its expense and the total sum in 
eccordance with the direction of the Local 
remitted to the indemnity company with which 
the Local has contracted. The authorization 
to deduct shall make provision for cases in 
which the money payable to the employee in 
any month is not sufficient to enable the 
Company to make the necessary deduction. 

80. Subject to any law or any regulation 
having the force of law, scales of wages and 
classifications may be the subject of a sup- 
plementary agreement, and unless otherwise 
provided therein the umpire hereunder shall 
have no jurisdiction in relation to such scales 
and classifications: but this shall not affect 
his jurisdiction over the matter of the applica- 
tion of such classifications as may from time to 
time be in effect to any employee. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


a 


Resolutions have been ap- 


Canada to ratify proved by both Houses of 


two Inter- Parliament looking to ratifi- 
national Labour cation by Canada of two 
Conventions Conventions of the Inter- 


national Labour Organiza- 
tion. These Conventions, which deal with the 
protection of longshoremen against accidents 
(No. 32) and the provision of statistics of 
wages and hours of work (No. 63), were 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
IL.O. in 1982 and 1988 respectively. (See 
elsewhere in this issue, p. 205.) 

The first imposes upon nations which have 
ratified it the obligation to ensure that certain 
standards of safety are maintained in regard 
to the loading and unloading of ships. It 
gives specific detail as to what standards are 


‘required in ithe tackle and gear, safe working 
_load, safety appliances, and other matters 


affecting working conditions. It requires further 
that provision be made for the posting of 
safety regulations at docks, and for an efficient 
system of inspection to ensure compliance with 
the regulations. 

Member states of the I.L.0. which ratify 
the second Convention are thereby required 
to compile statistics of wages and hours of 
work in a prescribed form, to publish the data 
compiled at regular intervals, and to com- 
municate it to the International Labour Office. 

Canada has now ratified 11 of the 67 Con- 
ventions which have been adopted by the 


~IL.O. Like other federal countries, she is con- 
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fronted with constitutional difficulties in adiopt- 
ing legislation to give effect to the provisions 
of many of the I.L.O. proposals. Those which 
are found to fall within provincial jurisdic- 
tion are brought to the attention of the pro- 
vincial authorities, but none of them has been 
applied by all the provinces to date, although 
examination of provincial laws has shown that 
the requirements of some are met in whole or 
in part by existing legislation. 

Of the eleven. Conventions ratified by 
Canada, three remain inoperative, since the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London has ruled that the three Acts passed 
by the Dominion Parliament to make them 
effective were outside its competence. 

Canada has been a member of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization since it was 
created in 1919, and has been represented by 
tripartite delegations at the twenty-seven 
sessions of the General Conference of the 
Organization that have been held during that 
time. 
The Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnal has 
announced the abandon- 
ment of the permit system, 
which had applied to the 
engagement of technical 
personnel since March 23, 
1942, and the substitution of a system of 
recording vacancies and engagements. 

This change was outlined in a special notice 
appearing in the daily press throughout Canada 


Permit system 
for employment 
of technical 
personnel 
abandoned 
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on December 28, 1945, giving the following 
explanation of the remaining minimum 
requirements :— 

(1) Employers are required to notify the 
Bureau of all vacancies in their estab- 
lishments for technical personnel. 

(2) Employers are required to notify the 
Bureau within three days of the engage- 
ment of a technical person. 

(3) Employer and employee are required 
to notify the Bureau of cessation of 
employment. 


As long as there was in existence the 
requirement that the engagement of a tech- 
nical person was subject to approval of the 
Minister of Labour (through the Bureau) 
before the services of the technical person 
could be used, certain factors necessarily had 
to be subjected to scrutiny before action could 
be taken on an application for a permit. The 
principal considerations involved were the 
priority of the proposed work and the avail- 
ability of the proposed employee. The need 
for applying for such permits now having 
disappeared, such matters as priority and avail- 
ability are naturally not brought under any 
scrutiny. In other words, the engagement of 
technical personnel is not subject to man- 
power control in any way whatever. 

“The need for recording movements of 
technical persons, however, obviously — still 
exists,” it was explained. “Only by having a 
reasonably accurate picture of such move- 
ments, with related data as to supply and 
demand, can the Department of Labour intel- 
ligently render assistance not only in the 
immediate employment problems of both em- 
ployers and individuals, but also in the plan- 
ning and organizing of employment as a service 
to employers, to individual technical persons, 
to professional bodies, and to universities. 
To this end, the regulations as now adminis- 
tered require the recording of needs and 
engagements by employers and the recording 
of cessations of employment, both by em- 
ployers and employees. There is every reason 
to believe that full co-operation can be ex- 
pected in this regard from those concerned. 


“To sum up on the question of employment,. 


the actual business of engaging a technical 
person, or of leaving or entering employment, 
is no longer subject to scrutiny or approval 
but those concerned are expected to co-operate 
to the extent of providing notification of such 
movements after the necessary arrangements 
have been made. 

“At the same time, the Bureau is enabled to 
increase its efforts along the lines of a simple 
employment service for technical persons. The 
practice of referring the records of suitably 
qualified people to employers who register 
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their needs with the Bureau is being continued 
and technical persons who are seeking employ- 
ment are being assisted in every way possible 
to find a suitable connection. This applies par- 
ticularly to those who are leaving the armed 
forces to return to civil life and to those who 
have served in war industry and whose em- 
ployment is being terminated due to cessation 
of war production.” 


Withdrawal of the Con- 
troller appointed some 


withdrawn from months ago by the Govern- 


American ment to manage the affairs 
Can Company of the American Can Com- 

pany at Vancouver, was 
announced recently by the Honourable 


Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. Con- 
trol and management of all Company property 
and assets were returned to the American 
Can Company, effective January 18, 1946, by 


a recent Order in Council. 


In view of the threatened serious loss of 
food if a supply of tin cans were not avail- 
able, the Dominion Government had moved 
to reopen the then strike-bound Vancouver 
plant of the American Can Company, through 
the appointment in August last of a Controller 
to manage the Company’s affairs pending 
settlement of the dispute then in progress. 
Gordon Bell of Vancouver was appointed as 
Controller from August 9, 1945 (L.G., Oct., 
1945, p. 1504). 


Statistics reflecting indus- 
Employment trial conditions in Canada 
and industrial are summarized in the table 
statistics on page 135. An increase 


of 1-0 per cent in industrial 
employment brought the index to 172-9 at the 
beginning of December, 1945. This was accom- 
panied by an increase of 0-1 per cent in the 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed at the 
same date as compared with the aggregate 
payroll reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics one month earlier. The index of 
wholesale prices was fractionally higher for 
December than fior the previous month. The 
Bureau’s cost of living index receded slightly 
in December, standing at 119°9 at January 2, 
1946. Curtailment of industrial production 
during December was more than offset by 
increased volume in the distribution of goods 
with the result that the index of the physical 
volume of business rose from 189-9 in Novem- 
ber to 193-0 in December. 

Employment and earnings—The index of 
industrial employment adivanced to 172-9 at 
December 1. It was 171-2 one month earlier 
and 185-7 at December 1, 1944. An increase 
in employment at December 1 is contra- 
seasonal according to pre-war experience but 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


_ .Nore.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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{| Week ended January 31, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 


2 Daily averages. 











3 Base June, 1941=100. 








4 Base 1935-1939=100. 


1946 1945 1944 
Classification —_-—. SS | eee ee ea ee ee ae een 
January December November | January December November 
Employment— 
INQEXE Se. ete OO ee ee ee ee 172-9 W712 180-4 185-7 183-8 
Applications for employment?.No.}.............. 7,220 10, 083 8,594 6, 823 9,554 
Vacancies notified?............ LCR YR eae aor es « 4,795 6, 897 7,757 6, 506 8,547 
Placements effected2.......... INO Earn ee. enon 3, 067 4,725 5, 224 4,649 6,518 
Unemployment insurance claims 
ANOS RE nas 57, 612 53, 325 20, 412 13,770 11, 798 
Unemployment in trade unions p.c. sO” raener ars.) wane eee ee (UE hth siete ae ecient SRE OIE. 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls3}.............. 139-3 139-3 138:1 152-1 151-0 
Per capita weekly earnings.... $ |.............. 31-64 31-95 30-10 32-19 32-29 
Average hourly earnings....... Coa alacant ce 67-0 67-5 70-0 70:5 70-3 
Average hours worked per week..]./............ 44-8 44-9 39-6 46-3 46-3 
Prices— 
Waolesaletindex! tric, dates sa. mae ce ee SS 103-3 103-1 102-8 102-5 102-4 
Cost-of-living index4.............. 119-9 120-1 119-9 118-6 118-5 118-9 
Physical Volume of Business— 
(Generating exteens. nears adhe ret cri Gn hac seep east 193-0 189-9 228-8 233-0 227-9 
Industrialeproduction.aeiuee kia ee ee okee 194-5 197-7 245-8 256-0 255-4 
Mineral production, - Sten. Aldea Seeeene!. . 114-0 130-6 174-0 189-3 191-7 
Wamulacturing. > eegdt at cic tan ne hee. 206-3 211-0 274-3 283°7 284-7 
CONSTRUCTION UL. Weta: Aocee ee loa ee tees aan! 235-4 201-2 96-0 121-0 89-5 
HIeChric DOWETa ac tle ee ltees ele taka 141-8 139-7 151-6 144-7 148-5 
DIS tEl OUCIONS SA exc he MULT IR alla eles ko cope ne 189-8 173-7 193-7 185-5 171-1 
Carloadingstecomee ts saeer tes Con Moe oe eee 143-2 138-2 152-2 143-6 140-8 
‘Fons earried, frerchtit. a9. nes | eee Patek 167-4 156-2 191-6 183-3 164-0 
ERA DOUUS Ot abe OE CaN ote ee ocala ahs 170-0 158-8 190:3 180-1 159-3 
Exports ee eae ee ee Sena, ia VaR 232-8 218-2 281-3 268-6 289-7 
Retail saless unadjusted «fs <8 le. 2 Warde as cies 255-7 213-0 143-0 237-1 190-4 
Retailisales, adjustedo:rs. soc seat iecc os aan - 187-0 200-7 174-9 172-7 181-8 
Witolesale'saleseer., Fk. ccet eal. Tek DRE 195-6 221-3 182-3 170-8 195-3 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!........... 7124-6 112-5 107-2 89-4 86-6 86-0 
Preferred stocks, index‘........... 188-6 146-6 145-0 131-8 129-3 128-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index!...|.............. 92-2 93-9 96-7 96-9 97-0 
Trade, external, excluding gold $ |.............. 357,595,000} 383,669,000] 363,546,000] 397,366,000} 459,090,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ Sia ase rs 121, 192, 000 142, 409, 000 129, 685, 000 127, 217, 000 141, 617, 000 
Exports, excluding gold........ Fa Oe ore Os bs 3 ae 234, 826, 000 238, 637, 000 230, 498, 000 266, 879, 000 312,491,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUDLS eee: sh OES ced Oe let ae ee ae 6,084, 752,000} 8,580,689, 000] 5,069, 995,000} 5,063,009, 000] 6,671, 201,000 
Bank notes in circulation®...... STE Fe ape ee 998,600,000) 930,200,000} 902,600,000} 913,500,000 
Bank deposits in savings....... SS ee ef 2, 865,329,000} 2,816, 218, 000|| 2,524,029, 000} 2,422, 963,000] 2,343, 141,000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1, 227,065,000} 1,314,321,000] 1,132,750,000| 1, 182,188,000) 1,231,088, 090 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars? 254,517 249,571 295, 336 247,178 248, 336 302, 980 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... eS Oe oe Sloe oc Se Aen ele 30,278, 000 28,546, 000 34, 598, 000 32, 809, 000 
operating expenses......... Cie hd eters Al RIC ae Ree 25,559, 000 25, 354, 000 28, 566, 000 28, 374, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
tratticjearnings: ..... e458. DF ees tetera As ar St 25,019, 000 25, 764, 000 24, 090, 000 25, 592, 000 27,165,000 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 21, 802, 000 22,439, 000 22,428, 000 20, 842, 000 21, 135, 000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
ALVEOUATUIES NC eae Nay ie MARAT SNNM SERA, [MT eta hang Se 5, 298,098,000) 4,749,777, 000} 5,192,408,000) 5,597, 194,000 
Buildingespermutsucno aot ase Srila hpatee. « AMM ISE: 13, 541, 000 18, 116, 000 5, 391, 000 7,902, 000 9, 067, 000 
Contracts awarded............ SUR mate vances 25, 787, 000 44, 998, 000 11, 722, 000 12, 730, 000 18, 902, 000 
Mineral production— 
Pig len Hee. Ss Sars PE TAs kth: CONS |r ees co Rees 135 , 225 134, 651 155, 969 139, 152 146, 972 
Steel ingots and castings....tons|.............. 219, 281 207, 981 268, 722 243, 482 268, 923 
Merro-alloyar. sco. ok on. ct ONS |e otal eee 15,456 13, 360 12, 130 12,391 15, 280 
GUAR fs His | RAR eee OZ Ri acsis sehen Od 0 le byaph oats ce kat 220,755 233, 210 229, 624 223, 806 
COR es ee ADEs aseNOk Ts GORSI eaters et ey als (|i aksp ae ere crame - 1,768,000 1, 683, 000 1, 533, 000 1,639, 000 
Coppers uit tee eet ee Meester seins [MOR ee a stacks 32, 240, 000 44,381,000 45, 824, 000 43,811,000 
Nickel 44 2.bpnirn cheek LA aaa 5 Reade ees ale 15, 484, 000 23,770, 000 21, 768, 000 22, 259, 000 
BE Wn dg ce a rn i | oe et eee 34, 476, 000 35, 000, 000 25, 624, 000 35, 347, 000 35, 836, 000 
LAT OS EIS) Ie Ae kN, lie eben te oe 40, 213,000 40, 609, 000 49, 506, 000 50, 769, 000 44,718,000 
slammer ecal eaeinnin. Geer as avs| tee set Ice tas ia ae oe 242,891,000 162,778,000 229, 095, 000 270, 825, 000 
Flour production............. Dblt | See tar eet Os 2,169,000 2, 285, 000 2,068, 000 2,030, 000 2,307, 000 
Footwear production......... POE SS | eee pan P ee ois sy ll BRR SRS oc es 3, 655, 000 2,878, 000 2,627,000 3, 131, 000 
Output of central electric . 
Stations LN ?. nee Kjwalsite eases a. 3, 288, 710, 000] 3, 236, 986, 000] 3,422, 683,000] 3,356, 102,000] 3,439, 651,000 
Sales of life insurance.......... in| ea oer Ws al tetas eee, alge 76, 137,000 47,658, 000 46, 906, 000 52,349, 000 
Newsprint production........ COUS | PRereer en ars cei & lacsae ce eat avers tore 299, 160 264, 770 244,970 256, 762 





5 Adjusted, where 


necessary, for seasonal variation. 6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 7 Figures for four weeks 


ended January 26, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 
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is in conformity with the trend which has been 
upward at the beginning of December since 
1941. The greatest increase in employment 
during the month was in logging which pro- 
vided work for an additional 13,892 persons, 
and in trade in which the advance of 10,567 
was also above the December 1 average. 
Activity in manufacturing continued to decline, 
the largest reductions being in iron and steel 
plants from which nearly 11,400 men and 
women were laid off. Employment generally 
at December 1 was lower by 6:9 per cent than 
at the beginning of December, 1944; during 
the same period the index number of payrolls 
fell 8-4 per cent. 

The 15,577 employers reporting to the 
Bureau showed a total working force of 1,768,- 
635 at December 1. The aggregate weekly pay- 
roll increased by 0-1 per cent from tthe pre- 
vious month to total $55,962,031 at Decem- 
ber 1. At the same time the per capita 
weekly earnings showed a seasonal drop, with 
the -average at December 1 amounting to 
$31.64 as compared with $31.95 at Novem- 
ber 1. Earnings at December 1 averaged) $32.19 


in 1944; $31.61 in 1943; $30.06 in 1942 and ' 


$27.32 in 1941. 


Prices—The general index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices (base 1926—100) rose 
to 103-3 in December, 1945, from 103-1 in 
November and 102-5 in December, 1944. 
Three of the sub-group indexes showed 
increases, vegetable products rising from 96-6 
to 97-0, iron products from 115-1 to 115-2, 
and non-metallic minerals from 101:4 to. 101-7. 
The index for animal products declined from 
109-8 to 108-9, and chemical products from 
98-9 to 98-8. The index numbers for textiles 
at 91-8, wood products at 117-6 and non- 
ferrous metals at 81-6 were unchanged from 
the November recording. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost of 
living index (base 1935-39=100) declined frac- 
tionally from 120-1 om December 1, 1945, to 
119-9 on January 2, 1946. The food: index fell 
from 134-3 to 182-8, with a sharp decline in 
egg prices outweighing lesser increases for 
butter and fresh vegetables. Other groups 
remained unchanged with the exception of 
clothing which edged upward from 122-5 to 
122-6, and miscellaneous items which rose 
from 109-6 to 110-9. Results of an annual 
survey of health maintenance costs showed 
costs in this group to be gencrally higher. A 
similar review of life insurance rates recorded 
small increases in certain types of policies. 
Other group indexes held unchanged as fol- 
lows: rents 112-3, fuel and light 107-1, home 
furnishings and services 119-5. The wartime 
increase in the cost of living index was 18-9 
per cent. 
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Index of the physical volume of business— 
An advance in the index of the physical volume 
of business from 189-9 in November to 193-0 
in December reversed the downward trend 
of the last two years. This was due mainly 
to greater activity in the distribution of goods 
during the last month of 1945. The general 
index of distribution, covering railway traffic, 
commodity distribution, and external trade, 
recorded an increase of more than 9 ‘per cent. 
The tonnage of freight carried by the steam 
railways was heavier in December than in any 
month subsequent to August. Retail and 
wholesale sales were markedly higher in 
November, the latest month for which statis- 
ties are available. An adjusted index of imports 
rose from 158-8 to 170-0 while the index of 
exports advanced from 218-2. to 232-8. 
Increases were shown in the production of 
electric power and in new business obtained 
by the construction industry. The indexes of 
mineral production and of manufacturing 
recorded considerable declines, however, with 
the result that the index of industrial produc- 
tion dropped from 197-7 in November to 
194-5 in the last month of the year. 

During the first 11 months of 1945, the index 
of the physical volume of business was 9:7 
per cent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1944. In the same comparison, the 
index of industrial production was 13:5 per 
cent lower, mineral production 29-8 per cent, 
manufacturing production 13-8 per cent and 
the consumption of firm power 9-6 per cent 
lower. A decrease of 34:7 per cent in hog 
slaughterings was offset by an increase of 
30°8 per cent in cattle slaughterings. Factory 
cheese production increased by 2-2 per cent 
while butter production declined 1:1 per cent. 
There was a decline of 10-2 per cent in the 
value of imports and 5-7 per cent in the value 
of exports. The value of construction con- 
tracts awarded during the eleven-month period 
was 37:2 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding months in 1944. Contracts 
awarded during 1945 amounted to $409 million 
against $292 million in the preceding year. 


A third meeting of the 


Dominion Co-ordinating Committee of 
proposals the | Dominion-Provincial 
to provinces Conference was held in 
revised Ottawa between January 28 


and February 1. 

The proposals of the Dominion Government, 
made at the opening session of the Conference 
(L.G., Sept., 1945, p. 1280) were discussed by 
the Committee. Revisions were made, and 
further revisions are under consideration. 

Prior to the session, four of the provinces 
submitted briefs containing their replies to the 
original proposals of the Dominion. These 














ee 
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provinces were Ontario, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, the 


secretary of the Committee, Mr. Alex Skelton, 


issued the following statement :— 

“The Co-ordinating Committee of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference met Monday, 
January 28, and has met twice daily since 
Monday. 

“As a result of the discussions which have 
taken place in the economic committee and 
the co-ordinating committee the Dominion 
revised its proposals of August last in some 
important respects. The revised proposals 
were discussed at length and further revisions 
are under consideration. 

“It was agreed that substantial progress has 
been made. The committee adjourned its 
proceedings until April 25.” 


The meeting was attended by the nine 
provincial premiers and by the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, 
accompanied by Rt. Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister 
of Finance, Rt. Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent, 
Minister of Justice, Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply, Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, and Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue. 


The Lankiistisiad Production 


Labour- Co-operation Board had 
management record of 387 labour- man- 
production agement production com- 
committees mittees established in Can- 
in Canada ada as of December 31, 


1945. This Board is the 
agency through which the Canadian Govern- 
ment is encouraging and promoting the for- 
mation of labour-management committees as 
a means of improving production and inducing 
closer labour-management relations. (L.G. 
Dec., 1944, p. 1464). 


A one-day conference of 


Meeting of the Council of the Eastern 
Eastern Ontario Ontario Area, United Steel- 
Steelworkers workers of America was held 


in Smiths Falls on January 
13. Delegates were present from several of 
the local unions in the area and Robert Black, 
President of Local Union 343, Kingston, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

One resolution passed by the conference 
requested the Minister of Finance to grant 
exemption from income tax to single persons 
earning less than $1,000 and married persons 
earning less than $2,500 per year. Another 
resolution asked the government to urge 
upon industry full production with a view 
to providing the maximum number of jobs 
for veterans. Still another resolution was 
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passed unanimously calling upon the govern- 
ment and Legislative Assembly of Ontario to 
increase Workmen’s Compensation benefits to 
75 per cent of the employees’ earnings. 

Brief addresses were delivered by John 
Mitchell, Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America, and Don R. Montgomery, Inter- 
national Representative of the United Steel- 
workers. 


A Council for Youth Guid-+ 


Organization of 
ance and Placement in 


Council for 


Youth Guidance Ottawa ‘was created on 
and Placement January 14 at a meeting of 
in Otte various organizations held 


University. 

This Council, the first of its kind in Canada, 
aims at wider co-operation between educa- 
tional guidance given by schools, and occu- 
pational guidance and placement of youth, 
which have become an important function of 
the National Employment Service. It was 
organized to exchange information between 
the various youth-serving organizations and 
the National Employment Service. 


A joint veteran-labour con- 
sultative council has been 
in operation in Victoria for 
about two years, consisting 
of three representatives 
each from the Canadian Legion, the Vic- 
toria Labour Council (C.C.L.), and the Vic- 
toria and District Trades and Labour Council 
Ci baCAan 

At the original meeting of the council the 
principle was laid down that the represen- 
tatives of labour and veterans would work 
co-operatively. Their main objective was. to 
eliminate the possibility of friction between 
the two classes in a campaign for jobs and to 
work harmoniously towards a goal of jobs 
for all. The council would discuss problems, 
with each group putting forward its ideas 
with a view to assisting solution of difficulties. 

Since its inception the joint council has 
operated under the chairmanship of Carl 
Fallas, veterans’ delegate, with H. E. Thayer, 
President, Local 456, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, as secretary. 

Meetings are held once a month and matters 
of common interest are discussed. Occasionally 
subcommittees are appointed to study specific 
subjects. The result of the deliberations is 
to make the council a clearing house for ideas 
on different matters, to reconcile two sets of 
opinion and to give them publicity. 

Recommendations have been .advanced to 
both provincial and federal bodies by the 
council which, according to Mr. Fallas, con- 
siders matters related to housing and full 
employment of cardinal importance. 


Veteran-labour 
council in 
Victoria 
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On the housing issue, the council favoured 
creation of low rental units rather than the 
construction of homes:for purchase, the opinion 
being that a veteran should be afforded some 
shelter while he looked around and determined 
what he would do before spending his savings 
on a permanent domicile. 


“Safety in Building’, a 
Safety in mimeographed pamphlet 
building containing the text of the 


Convention and four 
Recommendations concerning safety provisions 
in the building industry which were approved 
by the International Labour Conference in 
1937, was issued recently by the Department 
of Labour. The subjects covered included 
provisions for inspection, safety equipment and 
first-aid, co-operation in accident prevention 
and vocational education, as well as the 
construction of scaffolds of different kinds, 
working platforms, gangways, runs and stair- 
ways, the construction and maintenance of 
hoisting appliances, ladders, the fencing of 
openings, roof work and others. Copies may 
be obtained by applying to the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


A series of important 
industrial disputes developed 
in the United States late 
in 1945 and early in 1946. 
Originating in the demands 
of workers for increased wage rates to compen- 
sate for the decline in take-home pay resulting 
from the post-war decrease in working hours 
and loss of overtime pay (L.G., Nov., 1945, 
p. 1624), the disputes led to strikes in certain 
instances. 

Wage disputes in the automobile industry 
culminated in a strike at the General Motors 
Corporation on November 21, when some 
350,000 employees in more than 100 plants 
throughout the country, members of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), stopped work in 
support of their demand for a wage increase of 
30 per cent. Linking this demand with the 
maintenance of price control, the union stated 
that such a wage increase would be unaccept- 
able if used as a basis for raising prices. It 
asserted, however, that if General Motors 
would permit access to its books and issue 
proof that it could not absorb a 30 per cent 
wage increase without raising prices, the union 
would lower its demand. Rejecting this 
proposal, the company took the position that 
“ability to pay” should not be considered as a 
factor in determining the amount of a wage 
increase. It offered an increase of 10 per cent. 

When attempts at conciliation proved unsuc- 
cessful in this dispute, President Truman 
appointed a fact-finding board. On January 10 


Industrial 
disputes in 
United States 
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the Board issued its report, recommending a 
wage increase of 17:4 per cent, or 19-5 cents 
an hour, and stating the belief that the 
company could pay this increase without raising 
prices. This recommendation was rejected by 
the company, although the union expressed its 
willingness to accept it, and the strike was still 
in process in mid-February. 

Wage disputes in other sections of the 
automobile industry were settled without 
strikes. The United Automobile Workers 
reached agreement with the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation on January 7 and with the Ford 
Motor Company and the Chrysler Corporation 
a fortnight later. Agreements were subse- 
quently effected with a number of other motor 
companies, the average settlement being for a 
wage increase of 15 to 16 per cent. 

In the steel industry, the failure of workers 
and management to come to an agreement on 
wages resulted in a strike of some 750,000 
workers, members of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO). The strike began on January 20 after 
the steel companies through their spokesman, 
Benjamin Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, had rejected a 
compromise proposal made by President 
Truman. The President’s suggestion for an 
increase of 184 cents per hour was accepted by 
the union but the steel companies, with the 
exception of a few of the smaller establish- 
ments, decided to adhere to an earlier offer 
of 15 cents. 

Closely related to the wage question in this 
dispute was an application by the companies 
to the Office of Price Administration for” an 
increase in the price of steel. The companies 
were stated to be asking for a price increase of 
$7 per ton, whereas the OPA was reported as 
unwilling to grant more than $2.50. The size 
of the increase was expected to affect considera- 
tion of prices of products manufactured from 
steel. Meanwhile the interruption in produc- 
tion was causing curtailment of operations in a 
number of industries in both the United States 
and Canada. 


Other large strikes for wage increases 
occurred in the meat packing, electrical 
products, oil, glass, and communications 
industries. 

Under the Agricultural 
U.K. farm Wages (Regulation) Acts, 


workers’ hours 
reduced, wage 
claim rejected 


1924 and 1940, and the De- 
fence Regulations, the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board for 
England and Wales has re- 
duced from an average of 50 to 48 the weekly 
working hours for which the minimum wage 
of farm workers is payable. Other changes. 
include the raising of overtime rates to time 
and a quarter on week days and time and a 
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half on week-ends, an increase from 48s. to 50s. 
in the weekly wage paid to women, and an 
increase from four to six in the number of 
paid holidays in a year for all farm workers. 
The application of the male workers for an 
increase in the national minimum wage from 
70s to 90s. a week was rejected. 

The machinery for regulating wages and 
hours of agricultural workers was described in 
the Lapour Gazette, May, 1945, p. 613. 


The United Kingdom’s 
Ministry of Labour has an- 
nounced the details of a 
scheme, to provide three 
months’ training in business 
administration for demobil- 
ized men and women, whose careers were 
interrupted by the war. The scheme is to 
commence at technical and commercial col- 
leges throughout the United Kingdom in 
April. 

Trainees must normally have served at least 
one year in the Forces, the Merchant Navy, 
civil defence or the coal mines and must prove 
that war service prevented the commencement 
of a career or the training for a career. Alter- 
natively, they must prove that their business 
eareer was interrupted by war service before 
the age of twenty-one or before the completion 
of two years in business. They must have 
reached the standard of a school-leaving certifi- 
cate before the call up unless war services 
showed them to have exceptional adminis- 
trative abilities. Traimees will, if necessary, 
receive financial assistance for maintenance 
during the course—up to a maximum of £160 
a year for a single person or £270 for a married 
man with a further £40 for each child. There 
is no upper age limit, though in general it is 
expected that the scheme will apply to men 
up to twenty-nine. Those who have taken the 
general course may be selected to proceed to 
a specialized business course of up to two 
years, related to one particular section of 
industry or commerce. Specialized courses 
may be run by individual firms. 

The purpose of the scheme is to make up 
the loss of training and’ progress in business 
management caused through war service and 
to ensure that the qualities of ileadership, 
enterprise and loyalty developed during the 
war are not lost to British industry and com- 
merce. The Ministry of Labour expects up 
to twenty thousand applicants. The scheme 
has the enthusiastic support of British busi- 
ness men, over one hundred of whom have 
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already volunteered! free services as instructors. 
No final acceptance or allocation of places 
will be made until March, so as not to handi- 
cap the men or women serving overseas. 


Formation of an employer- 


Formation worker organization known 
of Labour as the Labour Foundation 
Foundation in was announced in the Neth- 
Netherlands erlands factories shortly 


after liberation. 

The Foundation was planned by leaders in 
the iwage-earner, agricultural, large4business 
and small-business groups during the German 
occupation. Its purpose is to foster the return 
of normal relations between workers and em- 
ployers and to maintain or restore order in 
industrial life. 

Thereafter the Foundation will work toward 
a lasting and well-balanced social economy in 
the Netherlands, based on co-operation be- - 
tween workers and employers. 


To achieve these aims, the Foundation will 
(a) promote measures for raising the social 
and cultural standard of Netherlands workers; 
(b) further continued consultation between 
employers, and workers’ organizations in the 
interests of industrial peace; (c) serve em- 
ployer and worker organizations and govern- 
mental departments in am advisory capacity ; 
(d) work for the issuance of regulations— 
binding on employers and wiorkers who through 
their organizations are members of tthe Founda- 
tion—to govern wages, hours, and other labour 
conditions, the hiring and dismissal of person- 
nel, the settlement of differences arising in 
connection with piecework, and social 
insurance. 


The organization of the Foundation also 
provides for joint consultation in so-called 
“trade councils,’ between workers and em- 
ployers in the various branches of industry, 
as well as nationally and centrally in the 
management of the Foundation. itself. 


The Labour Foundation differs from the 
former Netherlands High Council for Labour, 
which was a Government organization in- 
stituted by Government leaders, and which 
served as a centre for the discussion of labour 
disputes. The Netherlands High Council for 
Labour served mainly to give advice when 
a new legislative measure was considered which 
would affect industry or labour; the Labour 
Foundation plans to aid workers, employers, 
and Government officials, continuously, 


Relaxation of Price 


Anti-Inflation Policy in 


RELAXATION of Canada’s economic 

controls was announced on January 81, 

with the lifting of price ceilings from some 

300 items, and amendments to the wartime 
wage and salary control orders. 


The principal changes were as follows: 


1. Suspension of price control, effective 
February 1, from a list of goods which are 
not considered to be necessaries of life, and 
which are considered to be in good enough 
supply so that unreasonable price increases 
will not develop. 

2. Amendment to the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, effective February 15. War Labour 


Boards dealing with applications for wage . 


adjustments may now be guided by comparing 
wages in one plant or industry with other 
comparable plants or industries rather than by 
the former standard of gross inequalities and 


Statement by the 


In announcing the various changes, the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, issued a statement outlining Government 
policy on price and wage control in the 
transition period. 

He declared that Canada had pioneered in 
the field of anti-inflation control, and said 
that because the people of Canada had whole- 


heartedly supported the stabilization program,. 


a sharp rise in prices had been prevented. 
“Orderly economic conditions have been main- 
tained through six years of the most destruc- 
tive war in the history of mankind. The anti- 
inflation program has succeeded beyond the 
most optimistic hopes expressed at the time 
of its introduction. Canada’s record compares 
more than favourably with that of any other 
country in the world. In consequence, Canada 
faces the problems and readjustments of the 
post-war period in a relatively strong economic 
position. We have escaped so far the legacy 
of disruption and discontent which would have 
been the consequence of inflation. . . 

“Five months have passed since final vic- 
tory. Reconversion has made substantial 
progress. Nevertheless we still face conditions 
of possible inflation which, if not controlled, 
would unquestionably lead to startling increases 
in costs and prices, and in the general cost 
of living. It takes considerable time to change 
over a productive system from a war basis to 
a peacetime basis. It takes time for labour 
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or other businesses. 


and Wage Control 


the Transition Period 


injustices. Boards may also authorize an em- 
ployer to vary wage rates on a basis which 
is otherwise “reasonable in the circumstances” 
and which is “consistent with maintenance of 
existing prices of goods and services”. 

3. Restoration to employees and employers 
of freedom to bargain collectively on questions 
of vacations with pay, off-shift differentials, 
hospital aid plans, annuities, pension plans and 
group insurance plans. Effective June 15. 


4. Return to the provinces, effective June 
30, of normal jurisdiction in the matter of 
minimum wage rates, hours of work, and 
vacations with pay. 


5. Amendment to the Wartime Salaries 
Order to permit increases in salaries regarded 
as unduly low having regard to the rates paid 
for substantially similar services in the same 
Effective immediately. 


Prime Minister 


and machinery formerly engaged in the armed 
services and in war industry to produce ad- 
itional food, housing, automobiles, and so on, 
in sufficient amounts to meet the high volume 
of current and accumulated.demands. This is 
true even in countries like Canada and the 
United States where physical destruction and 
disorganization have not occurred. 

“Inflationary conditions are also a direct 
consequence of the world-wide shortages of 
necessities of life such as food, clothing, lum- 
ber and other building materials. World-wide 
shortages have resulted in soaring prices 
abroad. They have increased the urgent and 
pressing demands of overseas countries on 
Canadian supplies. 


Continuing Need for Stabilization Program 


“In these circumstances, continuing need for 
a stabilization program remains clear. The 
disaster of soaring prices and living costs 
must be prevented not only because of the 
injustices and suffering that would result there- 
from but because it would arrest progress 
toward a healthy peacetime economy. Inflation 
would lay the basis for a severe depression. 
It would promote industrial strife and social 


conflict. The preservation of the stable price. 


and cost structure, which we happily possess 
to-day, provides a sound basis for expanding 
peacetime markets both at home and abroad. 
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“There can be no question of abandoning 
the stabilization program at this juncture. 
There must, however, be a clear recognition 
that the conditions in which it operates are 
substantially different from those prevailing 
during actual hostilities. The stabilization 
controls which are still retained are, apart from 
fiscal measures, of an emergency character 
designed to deal with emergency conditions 
arising from the war. They are in no sense 
a permanent feature of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s activities. Nor is there any need for 
their indefinite continuance. It is the Govern- 
ment’s declared intention to remove such 
controls at the earliest moment consistent 
with the prevention of inflation and the main- 
tenance of a fair division of essential goods in 
short supply. This explains why the Govern- 
ment requested from Parliament the exten- 
sion of its war emergency powers for the 
limited period of approximately one year. 
The emphasis is on the removal of emergency 
controls and on continuous examination of 
the need for those which are retained. . 


Requirements of Transition Period 


“The advent of peace has substantially 
changed the economic environment in which 
the stabilization program operates. In wartime, 
Government expenditures practically assured 
maximum production and employment. 
Business risks and the risks of unem- 
ployment were almost eliminated. Price 
control could be, and in fact had 
to be fairly rigid. Price ceilings did not 
restrict imports or lead to excessive exports. 
External purchases and sales were controlled 
directly and were frequently the subject of 
inter-governmental contracts. Wage and salary 
controls were essential to the maintenance of 
effective price control. They were accepted 
with understanding and co-operation. 

“With the disappearance of war production 
and the consequent decline in Government 
spending, an expansion in civilian production 
and investment is being looked to in order 
to provide the bulk of employment. To 
provide jobs, there must be an incentive to 
permit business, large or small, to take the 
risks involved in expanding operations and in 
entering on new lines of activity. Recent 
reductions in taxation, particularly in the 
excess profit tax, are a major step in this 
direction. The continued high level of demand, 
and the accumulation of deferred needs, com- 
bined with the relatively low level of Cana- 
dian costs, provide a favourable environment 
for such expansion. The reduction and re- 
moval of excise taxes has provided more 
leeway for the manufacturers of many ‘recon- 
version’ goods. The administration of price 
contro! must at the same time, necessarily be 
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more flexible than it was in wartime. Wage 
and salary control should be continued only 
to the degree essential in combating 
inflation.” } 


Relation to Employment Policy 
The Prime Minister declared that the first 


object of economic policy is a high level of 


employment and income. “Nothing,” he said, 
“would restrict a lasting increase in production 
and employment more than a sharp rise in 
prices which would cut demand down to the 
present restricted level of supply. To curtail 
demand, which is precisely what soaring 
prices would do, would be to reduce prospec- 
tive markets dnd employment opportunities. 
The present gap between demand and supply 
must be bridged to the largest feasible extent 
by increasing supply, by producing more and 
more, rather than. by restricting demand 
through high prices. 

“The one satisfactory answer to the danger 

of inflation is more and more production. 
Given co-operation and support by the Cana- 
dian people, anti-inflation controls will keep 
prices in check while production, at home and 
abroad, is catching up with demand. 
“The Government’s policy,” he continued, 
— one of gradual and carefully controlled 
readjustment—will permit price increases only 
when they are needed. As time goes on, it 
may not rule out some gradual and moderate 
increase In wages and salaries, in the price 
level, and in the cost of fiving. Tes no 
longer feasible to attempt rigid maintenance of 
the price level. It is quite conceivable that 
by the time full ‘decontrol’ is achieved, the 
level of Canadian prices may be moderately 
higher than is the case to-day. 

“There is a great deal of difference between 
a gradual and planned policy of adjustment 
to post-war conditions, which may involve 
some modest increase in prices; and a policy 
of rapid removal of anti-inflation controls. 
The objective of the Government’s policy is 
to continue to protect the people of Canada 
from a sharp upswing in prices and _ living 
costs, and from the inevitable aftermath of 
deflation, unemployment and distress. Its pur- 
pose is to protect the value of wages and 
wartime savings. It is aimed to help to open 
larger markets both at home and abroad, 
and thus hasten progress toward the high 
level of peacetime production and employ- 
ment which is our leading economic objective. 
With the intellegent support of the Canadian 
people Canada’s anti-inflation program will 
achieve its aim. It will bring our country 
through the most destructive war in history 
and its aftermath without the economic and 
social disruption which have been the sorry 
heritage of past conflicts.” 


“ 
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Changes in Wage Control 


Adjustments in the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 9384, December 9, 1943) are made 
by Order in Council P.C. 348 of January 31, 
1946. 

Order in Council P.C. 9354 had authorized 
War Labour Boards to approve an increase 
in wage rates only where a gross inequality 
or a gross injustice could be shown. 

When the Order came into force the Govern- 
ment declared as its policy that it would take 
all practical measures to stabilize living costs 
at the level existing in December, 1943, and 
announced that the whole stabilization program 
would be reviewed if an increase of more than 
3 per cent occurred. Since that time the cost 
of living index has risen by less than 1 per cent. 

The new Order is announced as the first 
step towards the ultimate removal of wage 
control. 

War Labour Boards will now be guided by 
comparing wages in one plant or industry 
with other comparable plants or industries 
rather than by the former more rigid standard 
of gross inequalities and injustices. The Boards 
may also authorize an employer to vary wage 
rates on a basis which is otherwise reasonable 
in the circumstances, and which is consistent 
with maintenance of existing prices of goods 
and services. 

The Prime Minister declared that wage in- 
creases granted under the Order would not 
be recognized as grounds for price advances. 
“Tf such were permitted,” he said, “it would 
simply invite a series of price increases in 
line with every advance in wage rates—a 
process which would set the inflationary 
spiral in motion.” 

In the words of the amending Order, a 
Board may now 

authorize or direct an employer to increase 
a single rate or the rates of a range estab- 
lished by him under this Order or by or pur- 
suant to a direction of the National Board 
for an occupational classification of his em- 
ployees if and to the extent that the National 
Board finds that such rate or rates are low 
in comparison with the rate or rates generally 
prevailing for the same or comparable occu- 
pational classifications in the same locality, 
or if there is no such occupational classifica- 
tion in that locality, then for the same or 
comparable occupational classification in a 
locality which, in the opinion of the Board, is 
comparable; or may authorize an employer 
to vary a single rate or the rates of a range 
on such other basis and to such extent as in 
the opinion of the National Board is reason- 
able in the circumstances and consistent with 
the maintenance of existing prices of the goods 
and services which the employer sells. 


The new Order also permits free collective 
bargaining over vacations with pay, off-shift 
differentials, hospital aid plans, annuities, pen- 
sion plans, and group insurance plans. 


It furthermore provides for the return of 
jurisdiction over minimum wage rates, hours 
of work and vacations with pay to the pro- 
vinces, effective June 30. 


Statement of Minister of Labour 


In announcing details of the amendments, 
the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, declared: 


“The economic stabilization measures, by 
permitting an earlier and easier changeover 
from war to peacetime production, have pro- 
tected the purchasing power of Canadian in- 
comes whether they originate as old age and 
retirement pensions, children’s allowances, 
veterans’ pensions and allowances, mothers’ 
allowances, workmen’s compensation payments, 
or wages. In effect, the policy has been, and 
will continue to be, to protect the real value 
of all sources of income. 

“Nevertheless, the War Labour Boards, com- 
posed equally of employee and employer 
representatives, have provided a means for 
review and revision of inconsistent wage rates 
within an industry, and notwithstanding limita- 
tions on wage rate revisions necessary to the 
stabilization policy, wage rates have, on the 
average, increased considerably more than the 
increase in the cost of living during the same 
period. 

“The cost of living bonuses payable under 
earlier wage orders and incorporated in existing 
wage rates in 1948, are part of this general 
wage increase. 

“The Government nevertheless recognizes 
the desirability of lifting all emergency eco- 
nomic controls as quickly as possible. Naturally 
it is not to be expected that the pressures 
that make for inflation, developed during five 
years of war, would be dissipated in a period 
of a few months, and, in fact, inflation pres- 
sures are still strong. 

“However, the Government now believes 
that it is possible to make a number of 
amendments in the Wage Control Order as a 
first step towards the orderly return to the 
normal processes of collective bargaining and 
provincial jurisdiction over wage matters. The 
suecess of the stabilization program has been 
due to the co-operation given by the provinces 
and employees and employers under the Do- 
minion regulations. The amendments give 
added flexibility in the adjustment of wage 
rates and working conditions, both of which 
are important. . 

“Knowing as they do the ultimate benefit 
which both wage-earners and employers, and 
their respective organizations, will derive from 
their continued support of the economic 
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stabilization policy, I am confident that during 
the important transition period of the next 
few months, they will lend their support to 
these new developments.” 


Text of Amendment 


This new Order, P.C. 348, makes the follow- 
ing changes in Order in Council P.C. 9384: 


1. Section fourteen is amended by striking out 
paragraph (c) thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“(¢) to make provision for orderly rectifica- 
tion of wage rates which are low in 
comparison with the rates generally 
prevailing for the same or comparable 
occupational classifications in the same 
or comparable localities or which are 
otherwise not reasonable in the circum- 
stances, insofar as this is possible con- 
sistent with the paramount principle of 
the maintenance of stability in prices,” 


2. Section twenty is amended by striking 
out paragraphs (a@) and (0) and substituting the 
following therefor: , 

“(a) authorize or direct an employer to in- 
crease a single rate or the rates of a 
range established by him under this 
Order or by or pursuant to a direction 
of the National Board for an occupa- 
tional classification of his employees if 
and to the extent that the National 
Board finds that such rate or rates are 
low in comparison with the rate or rates 
generally prevailing for the same or 
comparable occupational classifications in 
the same locality, or if there is no such 
occupational classification in that locality, 
then for the same or comparable occupa- 
tional classification in a locality which, 
in the opinion of the Board, is compar- 
able; or may authorize an employer to 
vary a single rate or the rates of a range 
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on such other basis and to such extent 
as in the opinion of the National Board 
1s reasonable in the circumstances and 
consistent with the maintenance of exist- 
ing prices of the goods and services which 
the employer sells.” 


3. Section twenty-three is amended by re- 
numbering the same as subsection one of section 
twenty-three and by adding the following as 
subsection (2): 

_ “(2) Notwithstanding anything contained 

in this Order on and after June 30, 1946, 

it shall not be necessary for an employer to 

obtain a direction from the National Board 

(a) to increase a wage rate paid by him to 

an employee in an occupational classifica- 
tion to the minimum wage rate estab- 
lished for the occupational classification 
of such employee at any time after 
November 15, 1941, by or pursuant to 
powers conferred by provincial minimum 
wage legislation; 

(b) to comply with the provisions of any 

provincial legislation concerning hours of 
work or vacations with pay.” 


4. Section twenty-five is amended by renum- 
bering the same as subsection one of section 
twenty-five and adding the following as para- 
graph '(ce)2 ‘ 

“(¢) pursuant to an agreement with his em- 
ployees or their representatives, from 
establishing or altering a term of employ- 
ment concerning vacations with pay, off- 
shift differentials, hospital aid plans, an- 
nuities, pension plans or group insurance 
plans.” 


and by adding the following as subsection two: 


“(2) A change in conditions of employment 
made by an employer pursuant to paragraph 
(c) of subsection one of this Section shall 
not be deemed to constitute grounds in sup- 
port of an application to any other agency of 
government for permission to increase the 
maximum prices of his goods or services.” 


Suspension of Price Ceilings 


Following the statement of the Prime 
Minister respecting price, wage and salary 
control policy, the Right Hon. J. L. Ilsley, 
Minister of Finance announced the list of 
goods and services on which the price ceiling 
has been suspended effective February 1, 1946. 

The Minister urged that this initial step 
in price de-control should not become the 
signal for numerous price advances. He stated 
that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
had conducted a survey during the previous 
week in the principal cities across Canada 
to determine the actual selling prices at retail 
of a wide variety of goods, including those 
being suspended from the ceiling. Further 
surveys of this nature will be conducted so 
that the Board will be aware of price changes 
at the retail level. 


The Minister made it quite clear that the 
Board would not hesitate to re-impose ceilings 
if any unreasonable price advances occurred. 
Speculation or the withholding of goods from 
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the market would result in the Board exercis- 
ing its powers of requisition at former ceiling 
prices. 

The Minister did not rule out the possibility 
of price adjustments in certain fields but was 
very definite in his view that there was nc 
need or occasion for any general rise in price 
of the goods affected. In some cases, due to 
the ability of manufacturers and distributors 
to adjust prices of goods which were out of 
line, there should be reductions in prices. 

The suspensions from the price ceiling apply 
to imported goods as well as to domestic goods. 
Many of the goods in question are of a luxury 
character and prior to the war were imported 
in considerable quantities and their renewed 
importation will be facilitated as a result of 
to-day’s action. 

At the same time there was released a copy 
of a letter Donald Gordon, Chairman of the 
W.P.T.B. had sent to several hundred repre- 
sentative manufacturers, wholesalers and _ re- 
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tailers handling the goods in question, em- 
phasizing that the dangers of inflation were 
not past, and the importance of orderly de- 
control, and requesting their co-operation. 

Board Order No. 596, which suspends the 
ceilings on the goods and services in question, 
requires that every seller of such goods and 
services continue to retain all records of past 
and future sales and purchases of such goods 
and of the maximum prices for them. 


List of Items 


The list of items from which price ceilings 
have been lifted is as follows: 


Part J—Goops 


1. Aircraft and complete parts thereof. 

2. Artificial flowers and decorative feathers. 

3. Artists’ pallets and easels. 

4. Bleaches packaged or bottled for house- 
hold use. 

5. Books, including reprints, periodicals and 
pamphlets, but not including blank or partially 
blank books intended to be filled in. 

6. Cleaning fluids and preparations as_ fol- 
lows: sweeping compounds, spot removers, clean- 
ing fluids for clothes, rugs, drapes, upholstery 
and other fabrics; car and wall cleaners. 

7. Cosmetics, toilet preparations and _ per- 
fumes, not including soaps, shampoos or denti- 
frices. 

8. Drugs; proprietary and patent medicines; 
household remedies. 

9. Foods as follows: hops; dessicated cocoa- 
nut and whole cocoanut; preserved horseradish; 
edible tree nuts; olives; dehydrated vegetables; 
preserved ginger; ice cream stabilizers, ex- 
cluding gelatine; dehydrated or evaporated 
bananas; fruits in brine or sulphured, including 
citrous skins and citron; maraschino type 
cherries; candied, glace or drained fruits and 
candied or drained peels and citron. 

10. Firearms, ammunition, explosives and fire- 
works. 

11. Games of all kinds; accessories and equip- 
ment (other than furniture such as card tables 
er articles to be worn or articles chiefly of 
woven fabrics such as card table covers) for 
games and sports except the following: base- 
ball, softball, rugby, soccer, basketball, volley- 
ball, handball, tennis, badminton, golf, lacrosse, 
ice and field hockey, skating, skiing. 

12. Hairdressing accessories, such as bows} 
bandeaux, barettes, fancy combs and ornaments 
(but not including hair nets, hair pins or 
bobby pins) and curlers, wavers and rollers 
other than those designed for use primarily in 
beauty parlors. 

13. Jewellery of any material for the adorn- 
ment of the person including diamonds and 
other precious and semi-precious stones, but 
not including watches and clocks. 

14. Objects of art and household articles 
designed chiefly for decorative rather than 
utility purposes, but not including furniture or 
articles of fabric; articles designed for the 
observance of religious rites, other than articles 


to be worn or other articles of fabric; candles 
of all kinds. 
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15. Pictorial post cards, greeting cards, 
calendars and similar artistic cards or folders. 


16. Photographs, pictures (other than of 
fabric) and picture and photo frames. 

17. Printed music, bound or in sheets, and 
music for mechanical player pianos. 

18. Polishes as follows: metal, silver, brass, 
glass and window. 

19. Shaving accessories, including blades, 
strops, hones, and sharpeners, but not includ- 
ing razors, soaps or shaving creams. 

20. Smokers’ accessories, including pipes and 
cigarette papers but not including lighters, 
wearing apparel or articles of furniture. 

21. Refined silver and articles of sterling 
silver. 


22. Sundry household articles as follows: 
hangers (coat, dress, skirt and trousers), stock- 
ing, sock and sweater driers, shoe trees and 
stretchers, corner brackets, corner shelves, wall 
shelves, bird houses and cages, book ends, hold- 
ers (flower pot, broom, match and match box) 
lawn ornaments, paper cutters and weights, tie 
racks, .blanket holders, cutlery boxes, powder 
boxes, grocery pick-ups. ! 

23. Tobaccos, cigars and cigarettes. 

24. Toys, dolls, children’s sleighs and_child- 
ren’s wheel goods, but not including children’s 
furniture, baby carriages on wheels or runners, 
or bicycles. 

25. Used goods (but not scrap goods) as 
follows: machine tools, sheet metal working 
machines, wood working machines; clothing; 
industrial sewing machines, cameras, binoculars, 
lenses and photographic equipment; beer bottles, 
bottles and jars for food and food products; 
pharmaceutical bottles, toilet goods bottles and 
proprietary medicine bottles; washed and un- 
washed wiping rags; wine and spirits bottles; 
metal pipe; steel shafting; structural steel; 
and all other used goods the maximum price 
for which has not been fixed by any order 
specifically referring to those goods. 


26. Women’s millinery. 
27. Yachts, boats and canoes. 


Part JI—SERvVICES 


1. The making, dressing, dyeing and repair- 
ing of furs, fur pieces and fur garments. 


2. The manufacturing of private formula 
medicines or toilet goods on a custom or com- 
mission basis; the packaging of household 
drugs or toilet goods on a custom or commission 
basis; the manufacture of dentures and plates 
for practising dentists; the cleaning, processing 
and drying of seeds on a custom or commission 
basis; the processing, packing and storing of 
fey leaf tobacco on a custom or commission 

‘Asis. 


3. Publishing, printing, engraving and matrice 
plate and die making services; the installation, 
repairing and maintenance of printing presses 
and printing machinery. 


4. The repairing and maintenance of plant 
machinery and equipment and_ office inter- 
communication systems; the installation, repair- 
ing and maintenance of commercial refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning equipment, industrial 
sewing machines and machine tools; the instal- 
lation, repairing and maintenance of municipal 
service equipment, including fire fighting equip- 
ment; the repairing and maintenance of type- 
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writers, office machinery and equipment, office 
and accounting machines, hospital and physi- 
cians’ equipment, surgical instruments, steriliz- 
ers, dental units and chairs; the installation, 


repairing and maintenance of household fur-. 


niture and appliances; theyyepairing and main- 
tenance of bicycles. 


5. Services performed by optometrists and 
opticians, developing and printing of photo- 
graphic films and plates; engraving, repairing 
and maintenance of jewellery of all kinds, in- 
cluding clocks, watches, silverware and _ gold- 
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ware; the making of personal portraits by pro- 
fessional photographers for a price. 

6. The supplying of electricity, gas, steam or 
water (except by a landlord to a tenant); 
the supplying of telegraph, wireless or tele- 
phone service; the transportation of persons 
except by steam railway; the provision of dock, 
harbour or pier facilities. 

7. The washing of bottles and wiping rags; 
the washing, repairing and maintenance of 
barrels, kegs and drums; the sewing and re- 
pairing of used bags and bagging. 


Modification of Salary Control 


The Wartime Salaries Order, which is 
administered by the Department of National 
Revenue, has been amended to enable the 
administration to “take into consideration, 
wth a view to adjustment, those salaried 
officials whose rate of salary is unduly low 
having regard to the rates paid for sub- 
stantially similar services in the same or 
other business.” 


The Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue, declared: “It is antici- 
pated that under the Order as now amended 
all anomalous and unreasonable circumstances 
can be dealt with within the terms of the 


Order. 


“The amendment is not to be taken as a 
liftmg of the salaries control but rather as 
indicative of the fact that special cases of 
hardship and unfairness may be dealt with 
either individually or as a group. Otherwise 
the control continues.” 

The new order (P.C. 349, January 31) 
amends the original order (P.C. 1549, Feb. 27, 
1942) as follows:— 


1. By striking out the words “in exceptional 
circumstances” in sub-paragraph (f) of para- 
graph 3 thereof. 


2. By inserting the folowing paragraph as 
sub-paragraph (g) in paragraph 3. thereof 
immediately following sub-paragraph (f) 
thereof: 


“(g) Authorize an employer to increase 
the rate of salary paid to a salaried official 
whose rate of salary is unduly low in 
relation to a reasonable and proper rate, 
having regard to the salary rates payable 
to salaried officials for the same or sub- 
stantially similar services in the same _ busi- 
ness or in like businesses, provided that the 
new rate of salary authorized by the Min- 
ister shall not exceed a reasonable and proper 
rate so determined.” 


3. By striking out the three paragraphs 
immediately following new paragraph 3 (g) 
and substituting therefor the following: 

“Application for permission to pay an 
increased rate of salary to a salaried official 
pursuant to this paragraph shall be sub- 
mitted by the employer to the Minister on 
the prescribed form setting forth all the 
facts which, in the opinion of the employer, 
warrant the proposed salary adjustment. 

Increased rates of salary to be paid to 
salaried officials pursuant to this paragraph 
shall not be authorized with retroactive 
effect for periods exceeding three months 
from the first day of the month in which 
the application is received by the Minister, 
unless in any special case there are circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the Min- 
pee, justify approval of an earlier effective 
ate. 

No payment of an imcrease in salary 
pursuant to the provisions of sub-paragraphs 
(e), (d), (e), (f) or (g), or on account there- 
of, shall be made to a salaried official until 
notification has been =received by the 
employer from the Minister stating that 
an increase in salary has been approved iand 
the amount thereof. i 

The decision of the Minister as to 
whether an increase in salary is to be 
permitted under the terms of such. sub- 
paragraphs, and as to the amount thereof 
shall be final and conclusive. 

If any increase in salary has been approved 
and a new salary level established in accor- 
dance with this paragraph, the provisions of 
this Order shall apply to such salary level 
from the effective date of that increase as 
if it had been established at November 6, 
1941.” 

4. By striking out paragraph 5 thereof. 

5. By adding the following words to the end 
of paragraph 7 thereof: 

“, provided that in cases where a disallow- 

ance of the full amount specified herein will 

work severe hardship, and the Minister is 
satisfied that the amount was paid by reason 
of a misunderstanding of the terms of this 

Order, he may determine the amount to be 

disaliowed under this paragraph.” 


Recommendations of Boards of Conciliationgn the Matter of 
Union Security 


ROM the institution of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations in March, 
1944, to December 31, 1945, 147 Boards of 
Conciliation have been established, of which 
1382 have reported with 15 reports pending. 
In 125 of the 132 Boards .of Conciliation 
which have reported, union security has been 
at issue, and 90 (72 per cent) of the Boards 


have recommended some form of union 
security. Union security has thus been 
recommended by five out of every seven 


Boards dealing with the subject. 

The unanimous or majority recommenda- 
tions of the Boards with respect to the 
various forms of union security are expressed 
below, numerically and as percentages of all 
cases involving union security. 


Per 
Number Cent 
Number of Boards of Conciliation 
Pate OIG etege en «st eh ce eater ok 147 
Number of Boards of Conciliation 
reporting to date.....: 5 Aite Bele 132 
Number of Boards of Conciliation 
before which union security was 
Ab HISBUG A. ieee Ae ba oe eer oe 125 100 
Number of Boards of Conciliation 
recommending some form of 
UnIOn Securiby kt Gerth, kk ew OSs < 90 q2 
(a) Boards recommending both 
check-off and maintenance of 
membersiaip a. . eae... i 24 19-2 
(b) Boards recommending check- ' 
OTE SOLE ee cierto sosic Ste. we 50 40 
(c) Boards recommending main- 
tenance of membership 
SOLENT A eee ene Ue, 12 8:8 
(d) Boards recommending union 
shop and check-off........ 3 2-4 
(e) Boards recommending union. 
SHOP SOLEIY Ve fece des eeack s 2 1-6 


The findings of the Boards may also be 
expressed as follows:— 


(i) Boards recommending 
check-off (see (a), (0b) and 
(d) above) 
Gi) Boards recommending 
maintenance of member- 
ship (see (a) and (e) 
above ) 
(ii) Boards recommending 
union shop (see (d) and 
(ey above) \ Mie ee 5 4 


The form of union security that has gener- 
ally been asked for by unions is the union 
shop. Under a union shop agreement a com- 


pany may hire non-union members, but these 
new employees must join the union within 
a specified period of time. 

In no case has a Board of Conciliation 
recommended a closed shop agreement, but a 
union shop has five times been recommended, 
three times in majority reports, with the 
employer’s nominee disagreeing, and twice 
unanimously. In three of these cases a 
modified form was recommended which does 
not require existing employees who are non- 
union members to join the union, but 
requires all new employees to join after a 
specified time. 

Where the union shop has been refused 
Boards have frequently recommended a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause as a compromise 
measure of union security. Such an agree- 
ment requires all employees who are union 
members when the agreement is signed, and 
all those who subsequently become members, 
to retain their membership as a condition of 
continued employment. Maintenance of 
membership has been recommended by 35 
Boards. 

A more commonly proposed form of union 
security has been the check-off of union dues, 
which has been recommended by 77 Boards. 
The type of check-off clause generally 
favoured by Boards is the so-called “voluntary” 
form, under which each employee must make 
a written submission to the employer, author- 
izing him to deduct each month the amount 
of the union dues, and to remit the amount 
to the union treasurer. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, Boards of Conciliation are appointed 
when negotiations for an agreement have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days 
following’ certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives; and, further, a conciliation officer 
has been unable to bring about a settlement 
and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Board. 


Boards consist of representatives of 
employers and employees and a neutral 
chairman. Their recommendations are not 


binding on the parties to a dispute. 
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Location and Effects of Wartime Industrial Expansion in 


+ | Canada 1939-1944 


HE Directorate of Economic Research of 
the Department of Reconstruction has 
issued a report entitled, “Location and Effects 
of Wartime Industrial Expansion in Canada 
1939-1944”. 

The study deals with the industrial change 
that has taken place in Canada during the 
war years. Because reconstruction has had 
to start from that change, the study is de- 
signed to present an outline of its dimensions 
and its effects upon the Canadian economy. 
“Tt is against this background, as well as the 
vision of the future, that reconversion is to be 
considered”. 

Although reconversion and re-employment 
are national matters, the report states, recon- 
struction policies will have to take into ac- 
count differences and peculiarities of regional 
and local industrial development and condi- 
tions. Towards this end the report emphasizes 
the need for considering employment in 
terms of “areas”, “basic industries’ and 
“ocecupations’’. 

The study was initiated by the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction in 1942 together 
with a number of surveys and reports in 
accordance with the Committee’s terms of 
reference to collect, receive and arrange in- 
formation with regard to reconversion policy 
and activities in Canada and abroad. (L.G., 
1948, p. 1467; 1944, p. 150). When the Com- 
mittee had completed its work toward the 
end of 1948, a compilation of wartime indus- 
trial employment statistics up to the middle 
of that year had been prepared. It was deemed 
desirable however to delay the preparation 
of the report until (a) war production in Can- 
ada had passed its peak, which was in the 
last quarter of 1943 and (b) a certain dis- 
tance from the task of industrial adjustment 
for war allowed proper appraisal of the re- 
employment problem. 

The task of developing the concept and 
the statistical presentation of the survey was 
undertaken by Dr. L. C. Marsh, the Research 
adviser of the advisory committee on Recon- 
struction. The report was prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. O. J. Firestone. 


Extent of Wartime Industrial Expansion 


In a summary of its principal findings, the 
report states that Canada’s manufacturing 
capacity has, during almost six years of war, 
increased at a rate unsurpassed in her history, 


hastening the process of industrialization that 
had been accomplished during the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II. In 
1919, agriculture was Canada’s most important 
industry, contributing 44 per cent to the total 
net value of commodity production, amount- 
ing to $3-3 billion ,against 33 per cent for 
manufacturing. By 1939, this position was 
almost’ reversed, with manufacturing con- 
tributing 389 per cent to the country’s 
total net value of production of $3-2 billions, 
aS against 22 per cent for agriculture. By 
1943, manufacturing had increased its lead 
to 54 per cent of the total of $6-3 billion, 
while agriculture, in spite of very substantial 
contributions to feed millions of Canadians 
at home and allied nationals abroad, made up 
only 20 per cent of the net output. A similar 
trend is indicated for the remaining war years. 


In Canada the most striking result of the 
war is the rapid expansion of productive capa- 
city in manufacturing industry. To-day Can- 
ada stands ready and equipped to produce more 
goods in more varieties than at any other 
previous period. The net value of production 
in manufacturing during the period 1939-1943 
increased 167 per cent; the number of em- 
ployees increased 92 per cent while the pay- 
roll rose 160 per cent. This substantial ex- 
pansion came from the contribution which 
Canadian industry made to the war effort 
of this country. Employment in war industry 
(employment on direct and indirect war pro- 
duction and construction, and the war con- 
tent of employment in ancillary industries) 
reached a peak of 1,166,000 on October 1, 1943, 
and then began to taper off as war production 
programs were continuously curtailed. By V-E 
Day (May 8, 1945) employment in war in- 
dustry had declined to 888,000 and on Y-J 
Day (August 14, 1945) it stood at 600,000. 


The war necessitated the establishment of 
new industries, new factories, shipyards and 
munitions plants; while many existing in- 
dustries underwent marked expansion. Some 
industries with relatively small employment 
before the war attained such wartime develop- 
ment that it was tantamount to the creation 
of a new industry rather than the expansion 
of an old one. Advances were made in the 
production of finished goods and equipment, 
some of which were of a type quite new to 
Canadian industry and had previously been 
imported from abroad. Much of this industrial 
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expansion occurred in secondary industries, 
as in the rapid development of a Canadian 
tool-making industry, the growth of the 
chemical industry and the rapid expansion of 
aluminum production. While some munitions 
plants, because of their location or equipment, 
are proving to be of no value in peacetime 
production, the remaining increase in industrial 
productive capacity is available for economic 
utilization. The war then, as the result of 
the munitions program, saw the emergence 
of a vastly expanded industrial structure much 
of which it is intended to retain for peace- 
time use. 

Up to V-J Day the government had spent 
$706 million on industrial plant expansion, ex- 
cluding tooling costs. Of this amount, 75 per 
cent represents investment in plants wholly 
owned by the Crown. It is estimated that 
two-thirds of this industrial capacity created 
during the war years can be put to good use 
for peacetime productive efforts. Of course, 
the present use-value of the original invest- 
ment will be considerably less than two-thirds 
of the initial expenditure because of the need 
to allow for depreciation and obsolescence. 
An additional $500 million of war industrial 
expansion was undertaken directly by private 
industry and represents the amount authorized 
under the War Exchange Conservation Act and 
by the War Contract Depreciation Board. 
Information available indicates that at least 
70 per cent of this investment will have a post- 
war value. 

New Products 


Canadian manufacturing industries are plan- 
ning to expand and produce many new lines, 
including at least one hundred major products 
never before manufactured in Canada. For 
example, end-products range from inter-city 
buses, prefabricated houses, glass fabrics and 
plastic products to a myriad of household 
articles. The development of the toy industry 
in Canada gives promise of an end to reliance 
on foreign countries. Primary materials and 
components of manufactured articles include 
ball and roller type bearings; polymer flake, 
an important material for nylon fabrics; 
special type yarns; synthetic resins; titanium 
dioxide for all types of paints. The list of 
new products includes medicines and chemicals 
as well as many types of plant machinery 
and equipment never before made in Canada. 


Problems of Reconversion 


The transition period of industrial recon- 
version presents two problems. The immediate 
problem is of a technical nature and relates to 
the reconversion of plant and equipment 
engaged in wartime production to use for 
peacetime production. The second problem 
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is one of a substantial re-alignment of the 
labour force and involves absorption into 
peaceitime industry of demobilized service per- 
sonnel and of workers who have been engaged 
in the manufacture of war goods. Absorption 
into civilian industry of former war workers 
in turn involves migration of industrial 
workers from wartime boom towns and from 
areas inflated in employment, due to war 
industries, to other areas and sources of em- 
ployment. While this problem is proceeding 
to solve itself with the termination of war 
contracts and the shutting down of plants 
for re-tooling, it will extend into the future 
for a much longer period than will the process 
of technical reconversion. 

The munitions, aircraft and, to a lesser 
exitent, the shipbuilding industries are diffi- 
cult to convert from war to peace; the auto- 
motive, metals, and miscellaneous industry 
group comprising such industries as lumber, 
food processing and textiles, are, on the other 
hand, fairly readily convertible. In munitions, 
aircraft and shipbuilding, where marked war- 
time expansion occurred, substantial declines 
in employment were registered as war con- 
tracts terminated. During the period May 
1 to October 1, 1945, employment in the 
munitions industry declined from 63,000 to 
20,000, in the aircraft industry from 59,000 to 
18,000 and in the shipbuilding industry from 
64,000 to 44,000. The iron and steel, alum- 
inum, chemical and abrasive industries whose 
productive capacity has increased extensively 
during the war years showed a much smaller 
decline in employment ‘than the direct war 
manufacturing industries because in these 
fields decline of war employment was offset 
by expansion in civilian employment. 

The absorptive capacity of the economy 
during the present period of re-adjustment is 
well indicated in many of the plants hitherto 
engaged on war contracts. In a large number 
of companies carrying out about 76 per cent 
of war manufacturing, the decline in war em- 
ployment between May 1 and September 1 
of this year was offset to the extent of 51 
per cent by an expansion of civilian employ- 
ment. Such an expansion is significant in that 
in this segment of manufacturing are to be 
found the major problems of conversion and 
of non-convertible capacity; and also. because 
a substantial shift from war work has been 
accomplished without the workers being 
obliged to change their place of employment. 
To the extent that such a shift takes place, 
dislocation is minimized. 


Greater Employment Anticipated 


Operation of the new industrial facilities and 
especially of manufacturing facilities at much 
higher levels than in 1989 will give employment 
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to more workers than were employed in 
Canadian factories and in the trades dependent 
on them before the war. Some of this new 
industrial capacity will find outlets in the 
home market. Industrial expansion, however, 
has been on a scale that far exceeds the 
possibilities of domestic consumption, and 
markets abroad are necessary to keep Cana- 
dian industrial facilities operating at levels 
approaching their new capacity. A change 
can be expected, ‘therefore, in the relative 
importance of the items comprising Canadian 
export trade, with manufactured products 
making a larger contribution to the total 
volume and value of export trade, and hence 
to ‘the national level of employment and 
income. Imports have hitherto consisted 
‘largely of manufactured goods, but now with 
Canadian factories in a position to produce 
many of the things previously imported, raw 
materials and) semi-processed items may be- 
come more important relatively as items in 
the volume and value or import trade. 


Changes in Population 


During the war there were not only transfers 
of employment from one field to another but 
also from one region to another. Large inter- 
provincial migrations of workers led to sub- 
stantial shifts in the geographical distribution 
of the population. The general direction of 
the exodus was mainly from the non-industrial 
regions to the industrial regions—from the 
Prairies to British Columbia and Ontario— 
‘which were the main recipients of inter- 
provincial migration. Quebec also contributed 
slightly to this migration while in the Mari- 
times, Prince Ediward Island and New Bruns- 
wick contributed population to Nova Scotia. 
Within regions there has been a great move- 
ment of the population from rural to urban 
areas with the chief shift toward the large 
cities—the metropolitan centres. The war 
speeded up the existing trends towards in- 
creased urbanization and the drift toward the 
industrialized sections of the country due to 
the greater job opportunities there as com- 
pared to the agricultural regions. During the 
period 1939-1944, Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia ranked highest in total employment 
with employment in war manufacturing chiefly 
concentrated in the highly industrialized areas 
of Ontario and Quebec and to a lesser extent 
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in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. These 
provinces have the heaviest concentration of 
the inconvertible segments of war manu- 
facturing. 


Principal Industrial Areas 


_ The principal industrial areas are the metro- 
politan centres of the country. These 
centres not only attracted workers in the 
provinces in which they are located but also 
drew employees from other provinces, and as a 
consequence, their wartime growth has been 
relatively much greater than that of their 
respective provinces. This great increase in 
wartime employment in the leading centres 
was largely due to the existence of plant and 
equipment facilities which could be readily 
adapted to wartime production as well as 
to the concentration of more or less skilled’ 
labour in these localities. 

Because of the production declines taking 
place in essentially wartime industries, the 
problem is to place portions of the labour 
force in civilian industries experiencing labour 
shortages in the various centres and to retain 
others in those direct manufacturing groups 
converting to production of peacetime counter- 
pants. The successful solution to this prob- 
lem will depend upon the conditions present 
in the various centres in respect to the type 
of industries, attractiveness of the alternative 
employment opportunities andi whether ex- 
pansion of civilian employment will develop 
sufficiently to take up a great part of the 
slack of the decline. The study lists seven 
principal metropolitan centres namely: Mont- 
real, Toronto, Vancouver, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Quebec city and Winnipeg, and presents an 
analysis of the problems and possible develop- 
ments in the respective centres. Summary 
tables and detailed charts on Wartime Indus- 
trial Employment for selected diates, 1939- 
1944 are contained in the report. 

Summarizing, Canadian industry, grown in 
stature and capacity, has demonstrated in 
recent years the potentialities that lie in 
making full use of the resources (human and 
natural) of the country. If adequately util- 
ized, the experiences gained, the techniques 
developed, the capacities created and the 
skills acquired in the field of manufacturing 
industry, hold promise for increased returns 
for the Canadian people in terms of raising 
their standard of living. 


Operations of Consumers Co-operatives in United States, 1944 


HE Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour has 
issued a bulletin outlining the operation of 


consumers’ co-operatives in that country for 
1944. 

It states that “continued expansion in both 
membership and business was exhibited by tthe 
whole co-operative movement, with the excep- 
tion of credit unions. Up to 1942 credit unions 
surpassed all other types; in that year, how- 
ever, its statistics began to reflect the wartime 
conditions (restrictions on instalment credit, 
diminishing consumer supplies, higher earnings 
with consequent lessening credit require- 
ments).” In 1944 however the decrease was 
checked and a slight upturn occurred. 

The distributive and service business of local 
associations achieved an all-time high during 
the year of 568 million dollars and the regional 


and district wholesale associations supplying 
them reported an aggregate business of 155 
million dollars. Service federations had a 73 
million dollar turnover. The volume of this 
local service business, which includes a wide 
variety of associations, such as those furnishing 
rooms and meals, housing accommodations, 
medical care, funeral service, water, cold- 
storage lockers, recreation, etc., has remained 
quite stationery in the past 15 years. The re- 
port states that “it would appear that one 
of the fields offering great possibilities for 
co-operative development is that of service.” 


Activities of Local Co-operatives 


The retail distributive associations, consisting 
mainly of stores and buying clubs and petrol- 
eum associations, have evidenced considerable 
growth in membership; stores and buying clubs 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES IN UNITED STATES BY TYPE OF 
ASSOCIATION, 1944 























; Total number Number of Amount of 
Type of association of associations | members (esti- | business (esti- 
(estimated) mated) mated) 
Local associations 
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1 Such as dairies, creameries, bakeries, etc. 
2 Gross income. 


3 Local associations only; does not include associations of federated type (included with service federations) or funeral 


departments of store associations. 


‘Such as cold-storage, water-supply, recreation, printing and publishing, ete., associations. 
5 Almost all of these are REA associations, data for which were supplied by the Rural Electrification Administration. 


6 Patrons. 


7 Data are for 1936; no information on which to base later estimate. 


8 Actual figures, not an estimate. 
9 Policyholders. 


10 Figures here include estimates for nonreporting associations. 


11 Includes wholesale (and retail, where such was reported) business, 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES IN UNITED STATES 


showed a larger rate of increase. This rate 
receded considerably in 1944, showing an in- 
crease of 19-6 per cent, compared with 28-8 
and 30-8 in 1943 and 1942. Net earnings for 
associations showing profits averaged 4°6 per 
cent of sales; losses for associations incurring 
deficits averaged 1-5 per cent of sales. Corre- 
sponding percentages for petroleum associa- 
tions were 7:8 and 6:7. Operational deficits 
in both groups were usually associated with 
high overhead resulting from small sales vol- 
umes. A considerable portion of earnings con- 
sisted of “patronage refunds” on goods bought 
from their wholesale associations rather than 
gains from retail distributive operations. In 
the various associations the wholesales refund 
constituted from about a fifth to a half of re- 
ported earnings. 


“Although no general survey of insurance co- 
operatives was undertaken in 1944, in the 
United States, available reports indicate a con- 
siderable advance in this field of co-operative 
activity.” 


Activities of Central Organizations 


The report states that “the membership and 
business of central organizations providing sup- 
plies at wholesale, numerous kinds of service, 
and manufactures in increasing variety con- 
tinued their advance in 1944.” <A distributive 
and service business of over 151 million dollars 
was recorded, which resulted in nearly 8 
million dollars being returned in patronage 
refunds. 

Membership (local retail co-operatives) 
showed “a remarkable increase,’ most of it 
being accounted for by a few of the larger 
wholesales. 
place during the year. 


A number of the wholesales added to their 
facilities during the year and no association re- 


In all 501 new affiliations took 
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ported voluntary discontinuance of any lines or 
services, although market shortages in some 
cases resulted in temporary inability to provide 
some items. 

Without exception the reporting wholesales’ 
distributive business increased considerably in 
1944. Regional wholesales’ averages increased 
nearly 18 per cent and district organizations 
recorded nearly 23 per cent. Five of the 
regional wholesales had a business exceeding 10 
millions of dollars each in the year. National 
co-operatives showed an increase of slightly 
over 60 per cent. Appliances, hardware, and 
farm supplies accounted for the largest volume 
of business, followed in order by building ma- 
terial, groceries and automotive supplies. 


SERVICES 


The bulletin states that “services in increas- 
ing variety are being offered not only by the 
co-operative wholesale asociations, but also by 
federations established for the sole purpose of 
providing services which the member associa- 
tions either cannot or do not desire to perform 
themselves.” As compared with 1943, the 
service business of reporting central organiza- 
tions more ‘than doubled, rising from $5,163.060 
to $11,652,806. 


Central Co-operative Production 


Large proportions of both retail and whole- 
sale earnings are the result of central-federa- 
tion operation of productive plants. Co-opera- 
tive production has increased very rapidly in 
the past few years. In 1944 the value of goods 
produced in co-operative plants in the United 
States, amounted to over 65 million dollars; 
an increase of more than twice the amount 
produced in the preceding year. “It is these 
productive enterprises that have proved to be 
the real money savers for co-operators.” 


Wages and Labour in Cotton Spinning in the United Kingdom 


Recommendations of Commission of Inquiry 


AGE arrangements and methods of 
organization of work in the Lancashire 
cotton spinning industry have been considered 
by a Commission appointed last August under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice HEvershed. 
Four representatives of the employers’ associa- 
tion and four of the two unions in the indus- 
try made up the Commission which was formed 
as a result of conferences between the em- 
ployers and unions held under the auspices 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade. The Minister of Labour and 
National Service was asked to appoint a 
chairman for the Commission. 

The purpose of the Commission was to 
review conditions and make recommendations 
for the removal of 

characteristics of the wage structure or of 
the conditions of working which have acted, 
or may be justly regarded, as deterrents to 
recruitment, [so as] to make the cotton 
spinning industry reasonably attractive as an 
employment and a career . . . Secondly, and 
_this point is complementary to the first—the 
provision of proper wages and proper working 
conditions at least fairly comparable with 
those offered by other industries to workers 
of light competence and similarly in accord- 
ance with present day standards, must be 
regarded as a first charge upon the energies 
and resources of the industry. 


Before proceeding to discuss questions of 
wage structure and organization, the Commis- 
sion makes some general observations con- 
cerning certain matters to which, it considers, 
attention must be given if the industry is to 
recover general favour. As regards provision 
for the welfare and comfort of the workers, the 
Commission emphasizes that the cotton spin- 
ning industry must immediately take such 
steps as are necessary to comply with present 
day standards and thereafter keep abreast of 
the times. Since the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories has appointed committees to, consider 
the elimination, as far as possible, of exces- 
sive heat, noise and dust in the mills, the 
Commission merely mentions this problem. 
There are complaints, too, about inadequate 
provision of lavatories, restrooms, rooms for 
changing clothes and other amenities. 

Another point with which the Commission 
deals briefly but the importance of which it 
stresses is the necessity of a “good spin”. The 
Commission believes that “bad spinning” will 
instantly undo all the good that may be 
expected to flow from their recommendations. 
They recommend that the employers’ and 
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unions’ representatives should get together at 
once with a view to establishing standards of 
spinning conditions and procedure for enforc-. 
ing the conditions. It is remarked that 


Bad spinning and disregard of the proper 
standard of amenities should be treated—as: 
in fact they are—ags evidence of business 
inefficiency. Inefficiency should have no place 
in the spinning industry which all desire to 
see established and flourishing. 


The Commission’s 
designed: 


first, to establish a scale of wages which 
(1) will provide both a proper basis of 
security and a just return for skill and indus- 
try, commensurate with the standards of the 
day and (2) will, so far as is possible, be 
free from anomalies and undue perplexities; 
and, second, to provide by methods of stafting 
and organization the most efficient use of the 
labour available and, for the worker, the 
elimination as far as practicable, of “blind 
alley” occupations, and proper prospects of 
promotion, not only to the highest grade of 
operative, but also for those with requisite 
skal], initiative and ambition through and 
beyond the operative grades to the respon- 
sible managerial and executive posts. 


recommendations are 


Certain general conditions are indicated by 
the Commission as affecting the industry at 
this time. Of paramount importance is the 
assurance that capital, management and 
labour are not serving opposing interests but 
are together concerned to provide the health 
and efficiency of the industry. The industry 
must improve its technical efficiency, adopt 


‘new machines and new techniques. -On thie 


workers’ side, there must be readiness to work 
to improve productivity. 

While the present shortage of labour and 
material continues, improvements in plant and 
equipment, including the provision of ameni- 
ties, will inevitably be delayed. Because of 
the shortage of labour and of the need for 
production, the Commission makes no recom- 
mendation for a reduction in the present work- 
week of 48 hours. In emphasizing that the 
workers must be ready to make their full 
contribution of work, it is not implied that the 
work-loads of those who are now making their 
full contribution should be increased. 

‘The Commission holds that if the cotton 
industry is to retain its position in world com- 
merce it must encourage the substitution of 
mechanical processes for human agencies; it 
must eliminate waste of energy and effort by 
better arrangement of machines, better ser- 
vicing arrangements, better deployment of 
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labour and by other means and must arrive 
at a just appraisal of work-loads. To assure 
the co-operation of the workpeople in assess- 
ing work-loads, the Commission stresses that 
it is of the utmost importance that repre- 
sentatives of the tradie unions concerned should 
be invited by the management to join in the 
conduct and supervision of all investigations 
and experiments. Collective agreements, the 
Commission suggests, might well contain a 
clause requiring an employer wishing to intro- 
duce a new machine, or to make a new arrange- 
ment of machines or men, to give notice of his 
intention to the union concerned with an 
invitation to co-operate in the investigation 
and application of the new methods. 


Need for Adult Male Labour 


That the industry should make an appeal 
to young men and to adult male labour is a 
factor of fundamental importance to the 
reorganization of ‘the industry, in the Com- 
mission’s opinion. In the past, there has been 
a tendency to employ a large proportion of 
juveniles at low wage-rates and, among the 
adult workers, to have a preponderance of 
women. About 65 per cent of the adults 
employed in cotton spinning are women. The 
Commission considers that the dispropor- 
tionate number of women is due, in part at 
least, to the relative cheapness of female 
labour. The present situation calls for a 
review of these conditions. The Government’s 
policy is to discourage the employment of 
children and to raise the legal school-leaving 
age. Moreover, the birthrate has been dieclin- 
ing. “Juvenile occupations with low wage- 
rates have survived the supply of juveniles.” 
As regards women, they are “frequently em- 
ployed, a tendency emphasized by wartime 
conditions and’ labour shortage, in occupations 
which are by their nature too heavy for 
them.” 

To ensure that the industry will attract male 
labour, the Commission considers that it 
should be regarded primarily as one of the 
adult occupations and that the opportunities 
of employment at all stages of production of 
adult male workers should be encouraged ex- 
cept in particularly light work adapted for 
female and juvenile labour. With this aim in 
view, the Commission recommends that a clear 
distinction should be drawn between skilled 
and unskilled work and that the skilled 
workers should, as far as possible, be relieved 
of cleaning, sweeping and other unskilled 
work, this class of work being done by an- 
cillary labour, both juvenile and adult. In 
the Commission’s opinion, many of the un- 
skilled or ancillary functions are by their 
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nature inappropriate for juveniles and should 
be performed by adults and in many cases 
by men. 


As to the relative wage-rates for men and 
women, it is considered that, since there must 
remain a number of occupations for which 
adults of either sex are equally appropriate 
and since, as long as labour remains scarce, 
women will continue to be employed in large 
numbers, the proper course is to define the 
occupations which should be regarded primar- 
ily as men’s occupations and those which 
should be regarded as primarily women’s oc- 
cupations, to fix the rates appropriate to the 
different occupations, and to recommend that 
the rates so fixed should be payable whether 
the worker is a man or a woman. The Com- 
mission sees 

no justification for paying different wages 
to male operatives doing a fixed ‘task from 
wages payable to a female doing the same 
task. Such wage arrangements will in practice 
tend towards the greater employment of male 
adult labour. 
For unskilled work, wages should be paid 
at rates adequate and appropriate for adult 
married men or adult women according to 
whether the particular task is regarded as 
one primarily appropriate for male or female 
labour respectively but without regard to the 
sex of the operative who in fact performs 
such task, Ral } 

A system of minimum time-rates, 

supplemented, where appropriate, by piece- 

rates is, in the Commission’s opinion, best 
adapted to provide on the one hand a just 
measure of security for the operative and at 
the same time an incentive towards the in- 

creased production which is so pressing a 

need. 


This system of time-rates would assist in get- 
ting rid of the widespread practice of sharing 
the wages of absent workers which the Com- 
mission believes should be discontinued as 
soon as possible. Where operatives take on 
extra loads to make up for casual absences of 
other workers they should be paid at appro- 
priate rates including overtime. In other cases, 
it may be best that certain machines should 
stop until they can be properly staffed. All 
existing bonuses should be incorporated in the 
minimum time-rates. These rates should, in 
themselves, 


constitute an adequate and satisfactory wage, 
acceptable as such, when for reasons outside 
the operative’s control the opportunity of 
earning the piece-rate wage is denied to him 
or her. 


Further, the Commission was 


anxious that the time base wage should in 
effect provide a “guaranteed week” for the 
operative who is ready and willing to work, 
and this will follow where the operative is 
employed by the week, for in such cases un- 
less and until a clear week’s notice has been 
given land taken effect, the operative, if ready 
and willing to work, will be entitled to re- 
ceive the minor basis wage. 
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Piece-rates, on the other hand, must form 
a real incentive to effort. Bearing in mind 
the circumstances of the industry, the Com- 
mission concludes that the piece-rate earnings 
of an operative of average skill and industry in 
a normal week should yield a wage not less 
than 20 per cent above the time base mini- 
mum. The time-rate minimum should apply 
in the case of all stoppages arising from 
causes beyond the operative’s control but 
where such a stoppage amounts to four hours 
or less in any week the workers should be paid 
production rates. 

New piece-rates or other variation should be 
negotiated by the employers’ and operatives’ 
representatives whenever new or improved 
machines or methods of organization make sub- 
stantial changes. Great importance is attached 
by the Commission to assuring the workers 
that their additional efforts will not result in 
reduction of the piece-rate. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the publication of the 
piece-rate should be accompanied by such an 
assuring statement. 


Wage-for-Age Scales for Juveniles 


For juvenile labour, the Commission urges 
the adoption of wage-for-age scales, systematic 
vocational training, and apprenticeship. The 
practice of fixing wages according to age should 
be applied to all occupations into which juven- 
iles are normally recruited. In order to pro- 
mote the utmost fluidity and interchange- 
ability of labour between occupations and de- 
partments in the industry, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the wage-for-age scales should, 
as far as possible, lay down uniform wages, 
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perhaps not a single scale, but one for skilled 
work and another for unskilled. These scales 
should embody time-rates which, in _piece- 
work occupations, would constitute minimum 
wages. Wherever juveniles do work usually 
done by adults, they should normally be paid 
the adult rate for the job. 
As regards the training of juveniles, the 
Commission recommends 
systematic training for all skilled occupations 
by competent operatives specially selected for 
their ability to teach on sound lines and to 
look after the general well-being of the new 
entrants during the training period. The 
operatives concerned should, in our view, be 
paid time-rates in excess of their normal 
earnings or, alternatively, an increment to 
their piece-work earnings which will produce 
the same result. 


Apprenticeship is recommended for mule 
spinning in which there are well defined steps 
of promotion. Before introducing apprentice- 
ship on a larger scale, it is suggested that the 
recommendations on wages and labour in gen- 
eral should be implemented and their resulis 
watched. 


An important recommendation is that for 
the replacement of the different “local lists” 
by one single or uniform code of wage ascer- 
tainment for each section of the industry. The 
system of local lists is considered to have no 
application to modern methods of work and 
has brought about many anomalies and com- 
plexities. In determining the uniform lists, 
regard should be had to the need for raising 
the general level of wages in the industry. In 
the Commission’s opinion, there should be no 
reduction in the present wage levels. 





Factory Inspection in Great Britain in 1944 


Accident Prevention—Hours of Work—Health—Medical Examinations— 
Advisory Committees 


TBE annual Report for 1944 of the Chief 

Inspector of Factories in Great Britain 
recounts a story of further efforts to reduce 
accidents, to lessen the incidence of occupa- 
tional diseases, to decrease hours of work, to 
extend and improve canteen services and other 
amenities, and to bring about the application 
of new ideas cancerning proper ventilation and 
adequate lighting and the provision of suitable 
seats for workers. 

In the early part of the year before D-Day, 
production was pressed to its peak, hours were 
lengthened in some industries and the con- 
struction of the “Mulberry” Harbours involved 
new methods in new and improvised places 
and the rapid drafting of labour into the area. 
But the expected crop of serious accidents 
did not occur. 


In the closing months of the year, factory 
inspection work, in some aspects at least, was 
beginning to settle down to peace-time activi- 
ties, but materials and labour were still scarce, 
worn-out or outmoded buildings and equip- 
ment of all sorts had to be made dio, fuel was 
short and emergency permits for extended 
work hours, although fewer, had still to be 
issued. 

Nevertheless, the lessons learned and the 
advances made during the war were not being 
forgotten or lost. Hours were reduced, partic- 
ularly of women and young persons; safety or- 
ganization in factories was extended and im- 
proved; progress was made in rendering effec- 
tive the new requirements of the Factories 
Act, 1937 (for example, in regard to hoists and 
lifts on which there were only two fatal acci- 
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dents in 1944, compared with 20, 29 and 13 
in the three pre-war years, and only 158 acci- 
dents in all compared with 490, 432, 304, in 
1936-88 and 292, 246 and 193 in 1941-43); more 
suitable systems of local exhaust were devised 
and imstalled in dust and fume-producing 
processes; washing accommodation, now com- 
pulsory in all factories, is being gradually 
provided as the necessary fittings, materials 
and labour become available; as regards good 
hghtmg, now recognized as an important 
factor in preventing unrest, fatigue and acci- 
dents, while progress was made, it is proposed 
to impose on all factories by regulation in the 
near future certain specific requirements; the 
wartime extension of provision of seats for 
women and girls at work has led some fac- 
tories to provide seats for men and to permit 
the workers to sit while on jobs at which they 
formerly stood. The question of seating facili- 
ties was considered, by a special committee of 
employers, workers, outside medical opinion 
and factory inspectors and their recommenda- 
tions are before the department. 


Accident Prevention 


The decrease in accidents reported in 1943 
was continued in 1944. Fatal accidents fell in 
1944 by nearly 18 per cent, and non-fatal by 
9 per cent, a decline attributed, chiefly, to 
the decrease in man-hours of exposure to risk, 
partly to relief from strain and monotony. 
The war-time increase in accidents due to the 
great use of untrained labour is being brought 
under control. A rough estimate of the num- 
bers employed in factories in 1938-44 permits 
the calculation of the approximate accident- 
rate per 1,000 persons employed. The rate 
rises from 37 for men over 18 in 1938, and 
36 in 1939 to 53 in 1942 and 1943. but falls to 
51 in 1944. For women over 18, it rises from 
10 in 1938 to 28 in 1942 and 1943 and declines 
to 25 in 1944. For boys under 18 it moves 
from 46 in 1938 and 1989 to 59 in 1942 dropping 
to 55 in 1944. For girls under 18, the move- 
ment is from 14 in 1938 to 22 in 1942 and down 
to 20 in 1944. 


The need for both safety regulations and 
safety education is emphasized. The law, it is 
pointed out, has its chief influence on acci- 
dents due to power-driven machinery and the 
continued fall in the percentage due to this 
cause (now 15-6 per cent) shows that this 
influence is still going on, andi must be con- 
tinued because so many of these accidents 
are the cause of mutilations and severe 
injuries. One effect of the tightening up of 
the law is shown by the figures for accidents 
on. hoists and lifts given above. In connection 
with accidents occurring when the worker’s 
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hair is caught im moving machinery, it is 
remarked that in too many cases the cause is 
still the lack of secure fencing, andi investiga- 
tion shows that some managements still rely 
on the women and girls wearing caps. A 
Metropolitan Magistrate quietened one par- 
ticularly vociferous advocate on this point by 
remarking that “the law requires you to fence 
the machine not the girl.” 

Guarding of milling machines and power 
presses received special attention. Com- 
mittees on both these problems have been 
set up and that on power presses has reported. 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1417.) A. radical alteration 
in the standard of fencing milling machines 
is considered necessary, in view of changes 
in the technique of milling and the develop- 
ment of the “negative rake’ and_ other 
devices. For power presses an interlocked 
fixed guard has been developed with a view 
to eliminating the deficiencies of the auto- 
matic guard and at the same time to give 
a degree of enclosure as good as an effective 
static fixed guard. The Committee has recom- 
mended, and the pressmakers have agreed, that 
in future, where fixed guards cannot be used, 
presses should be equipped and: sold with inter- 
locked fixed guards incorporated in their 
design. 

Adequate protective footwear can make an 
appreciable reduction in the number of acci- 
dents. Vehicles and the falling of articles 
cause about one in seven of all reportable 
accidents and two-thirds of them would not 
cause much injury if the feet were protected. 
This protection consists of a specially designed 
toe-cap made of high-grade spring steel built 
into an ordinary working boot. 

The higher accident rate among boys can 
be curbed by adequate training, proper super- 
vision, prevention of fatigue and full com- 
pliance with the Factories Act. As regards 
training there is a growing interest. throughout 
industry. Many firms release their young 
employees during working hours to enable 
them to attend day continuation classes or to 
secure effective training by other means. 
Training schools are being set up by many 
companies. Small firms co-operate with the 
local technical schools. 

In general the schools aim at teaching tech- 
nical subjects, probably to too great an extent, 
and most of them are to be found in the 
engineering and allied trades but even in the 
mass-production light industries there are a 
few attempts to give the young worker a more 
complete view of his function. 

In the Chief Inspector’s opinion, training 
along broad lines will give the best results, 
training that will give a knowledge of the 
scope of the work of the factory and thus 
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arouse interest in their own particular jobs. 
On this can be grafted a training in com- 
munity spirit that will teach them to respect 
and use the amenities provided for the benefit 
of all and under right guidance might lead 
to a better appreciation of citizenship. 


On the question of safety organization in 
factories, the Chief Inspector points out that 
while the definite requirements of the law and 
their enforcement by factory imspectors have 
reduced the percentage of accidents due to 
power-driven machinery to only 15:6 per 
cent of the total, progress in reducing the 
other 84 per cent can be made only by develop- 
ing a safety organization within the plant. To 
aid in making these organizations widespread 
and effective, the assistance of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents was 
enlisted in 1941 for a special accident-preven- 
tion campaign. The centre of each factory 
safety organization is the Safety Officer. His 
committee may be a safety committee or it 
may be a committee with other functions as 
well as safety. The Chief Inspector considers 
that the influence of a works committee on 
accident-prevention cannot be over-estimated. 
He believes that the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the joint campaign of the Factory 
Department of the Ministry and the Royal 
Society has been the training of Safety Officers. 
Three residential ten-day courses were held 
with 120 students. The report states that— 


the real object of the campaign is to secure 
a right attitude of mind towards accident 
prevention on the part of the higher exec- 
utives in every works in the country and, as 
an aid to carrying out their policy, to help 
these executives in all the larger factories to 
have a trained officer who will be an expert 
of this technical subject and also the exec- 
utive of the Safety Committee without which 
real ‘success cannot be attained.... The 
irrigating effect throughout the country of 
the knowledge and enthusiasm developed by 
these officers has been clearly evidenced by 
the fact that the larger firms are always 
asking for additional places at future courses, 
and by the steady and considerable increase 
of local accident prevention groups. 


As was pointed out in last year’s Report, 


the primary function of a safety organization 
is not to “get at the worker’. he golden 
rule in preventing mechanical accidents has 
always been “make the machine safe’. This 
is just as true in the case of non- -mechanical 
accidents; the first attack must be on the 
process, the tool, the gangway—not on ‘the 
worker. In the vast majority of cases the 
words, ‘the human factor” on the lips of a 
Safety Officer are an admission of failure. It 
is, therefore, a misdirection of energy to start 
by an attempt “to make the worker accident- 
conscious” by methods akin to high-pressure 
salesmanship. Education in method has its 
place but general exhortations to workers to 
be careful are of little value unless it is 
abundantly clear that the management has 
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done everything possible from its end. Even 
worse are those safety organizations, unfor- 
tunately not unknown, whose main activity, 
apparently, is to emit a network of rules 
which few workers can remember, let alone 
obey; and whose main purpose seems to be to 
enable the firm to say that the worker was 
breaking a rule whenever an _ accident 
happens. 


Hours of Work 


As regards young persons, a drive to carry 
out the recommendations made towards the 
end of 1943 by a committee of both sides 
of industry has brought about a substantial 
reduction in hours. The committee urged that 
there should be no departure from the hours 
laid down in the Factories Act except in 
cases of proved necessity on work of urgent 
national importance and, in such cases, that 
hours up to but never exceeding 48 hours 
might be allowed for those under 16 and hours 
up to but not exceeding 52, for those between 
16 and 18, with an extension up to 55 in 
special cases. 

Success in reducing hours in 1944 is shown 
in the Report. In July, 1944, average hours 
of youths under 21 were 46-7 as compared 
with 48 in 1943 and with 46-2 in October, 
1938. Girls under 18 were working an average 
of 44-2 in July, 1944, a decline from 45-1 
in 1943 amd from 44:6 in July, 1938. For 
women, there was a decrease during the year 
from 45:2 to 44:6. The “emergency permis- 
sions” for hours not normally permissible have 
declined in both number and extent. Nuinety- 
three per cent of the permissions for women 
and young persons on extended day-work and 


on day and night shifts were for 55 hours or 


less as compared with 77 per cent in 1943, and 
those for 52 hours or less amounted to 68 per 
cent as compared with 30 per cent im the 
previous year. These figures exclude the two 
8-hour day-shift schemes and also the three 
8-hour shift schemes in which hours are 
generally less than 48. They exclude also 
schemes for juveniles under 16 whose hours 
in no circumstances may exceed 48. More- 
over, the permissions are for maximum hours 
allowed as distinct from actual hours worked. 
The latter are known to be considerably less 
than the permitted hours. 


Certain factors have contributed to a reduc- 
tion in hours generally. Managements have 
come to realize that long hours, particularly 
over lengthy periods, do mot achieve the de- 
sired results in production. To the workers, 
reduction of night work and overtime, and 
free weekends brought about by other causes, 
have brought home the great relief that 
shorter hours can mean in their ordinary life, 
particularly after five years of war. The fuel | 
economy campaign led to a drop in night 
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shifts, then to a cut in overtime and in work 
on Saturday afternoon, and finally, in some 
cases, to a five-day week. On this short week 
the Chief Inspector remarks, “As far as our 
experience goes, whenever it has been tried, it 
has been acclaimed by both managements and 
workers.” 


Industrial Health 


In the field of industrial health, the Factory 
Department is receiving much support from the 
widespread public interest which new industrial 
processes and war conditions have brought 
about. The Senior Medical Inspector states his 

belief that with the extension of education in 

these matters, the healthiness or otherwise 
of an occupation will become increasingly the 
dominant factor in the choice of an occupa- 
tion. Inescapably, therefore, unhealthy occu- 
pations must be made healthy or they will 
languish and ultimately fade out for lack of 
labour. Most industries can be improved as 
far as health and safety are concerned, and 
it becomes of first importance that each should 
set itself to attack this problem first. Not 
only must this matter of occupational hazards 
be tackled but it must be evident that it is 
being tackled, and for this it is essential 
for Industrial Research and Industrial Health 

Research to be closely integrated on a 

national scale. 

Assisting the medical inspectors are an In- 
dustrial Health Advisory Committee, an In- 
dustrial Dust Hazard Panel, and three Special- 
ist Advisory Panels recently set up: Radio- 
logical, Ophthalmological and Dermatological. 

Matters considered by the Ophthalmological 
Panel included the degree of eye-protection 
from infra-red radiation required by welders, 
first-aid treatment of eye injuries including the 
most suitable types of eye-drops for general 
use in industry, the maintenance of visual 
health in industry, infra-red drying processes, 


keratitis associated with exposure to n-butyl | 


alcohol and epidemic kerato-conjunctivitis. 

An interesting report is made in connection 
with the use in industry of radioactive sub- 
stances and X-rays. The weekly dosage to 
which operators are exposed is determined by 
the Natural Physical Laboratory from dental 
films carried on their persons by the operators 
during working hours. Where film tests 
showed exposure in excess of 1-0 roentgen a 
week the cause was traced to faulty technique 
in some cases. Detailed inspections of certain 
premises were made by the Laboratory. In 
most factories the conditions were found by 
the factory inspectors to conform to the 
Factories (Luminising) (Health and Safety 
Provisions) Orders, 1942-43 (L.G., 1943, p. 
(1481). Measures for the further protection 
of luminisers using radioactive substances and 
the significance of skin lesions among such 
workers are being considered by the Radio- 
logical Panel. 
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Lead poisoning in the pottery industry was 
reported in 432 cases in 1897; in 1944 for the 
first time in the history of the industry no 
cases were reported. Twenty-six cases were 
reported in 1934. The closing down of many 
of the smaller works under the concentration 
scheme of the war years is considered a factor 
in the clean sheet of 1944. The Lead Regula- 
tions and, as a result of them, the technical 
development of the low solubility and leadless 
glazes are given credit for much of the im- 
provement. No cases of lead poisoning were 
reported in printing or vitreous enamelling or 
in shipbuilding. The total of 41 cases, 5 fatal, 
is the lowest on record. 

For dock workers, medical services have 
been developed in certain areas with the co- 
operation of employers and unions, Medical 
Staffs of the docks and the Dock Authorities, 
Local Authorities, hospitals and general prac- 
titioners. On the Liverpool side of the Mersey 
in the first year, 23,715 cases were dealt with 
of which 9,034 were new cases. Extension of 
the services to other areas is forecast but 
progress is slow because of the complexity of 
the problem in the large dock areas. Con- 
sideration is being given to the special health 
problems associated with handling certain 
types of cargo. 


Medical Examination of Juveniles 


The Factories Act requires every . person 
under 16 years of age who is hired to work in 
a factory to be examined by an “examining 
surgeon” and certified fit for the job. A 
second examination may be required after an 
interval, or the surgeon may stipulate the con- 
ditions under which the juvenile, up to 18 
years or less, is to be employed. Where a 
certificate is refused or revoked, the surgeon 
must, if requested, give to the parents in writ- 
ing the reasons for the refusal or revocation. 

In 1944, 3,578 juveniles were rejected out of 
231,546; conditional certificates were issued in 
11,014 cases; in 2,439 cases, provisional certi- 
ficates good for 21 days or less were given to 
enable inquiries in past health records. 

Boys over 16 years who may be employed 
in continuous industries such as iron and steel, 
paper, and glass, at night for not more than 
144 hours in three weeks, must also be medic- 
ally examined before taking on the job, and 
re-examined later at intervals not exceeding 
six months. Surgeons were instructed to reject 
any as to whose fitness there was any doubt. 
Of 5,831 boys examined, only 57 failed to pass 
the test. 

Special regulations require examination of 
any person for employment in particular occu- 
pations. Under these regulations 354,176 exam- 
inations were made and the employment of 
2,178 persons was suspended as a result. 
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Industrial Advisory Committees 


Of special interest from the administrative 
point of view is a section of the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s Report which describes the industrial 
committees which have been set. up from time 
to time to consider special problems. Such a 
committee may represent both employers and 
workers and also the Factory Department or 
it may include representatives of employers 
and the Factory Department. 

Of the latter kind was a committee in the 
rubber trade established to devise efficient 
safeguards for calenders and _ extruding 
machines. Another such committee considered 
the fencing of heavy power presses andi, after 
setting out the specification for guards, this 
committee recommended that a standing joint 
committee be formed to devise adequate safe- 
guards for bending brakes or presses and: gut- 
tering presses. The report of the standing 
committee of November, 1944, contains a 
specification of an interlocked fixed guard 
“which is far in advance of any general pur- 
pose guard previously in use or contemplaited.” 

The prevention of accidents between the 
punches and dies of the most commonly used 
types of power presses was considered by 
another committee on which were represented 
the manufacturers of power presses, press- 
users and makers of safety devices as well 
as factory inspectors and others. This com- 
mittee, too, set out specifications and stan- 
dards of performance for guards and recom- 
mendations on inspection and the training of 
operators and: tool-setters. 


To prevent the inhalation of siliceous dust 
in the manufacture of tiles and other articles 
in the pottery trade was the object of another 
committee. Its recommendations included the 
provision of efficient drying methods and 
elimination of clay breaking, the adoption of 
pan grinding, the design of arks and of con- 
veying systems, the introduction of automatic 
presses and fettling machines, approval of 
plans for new works and the prohibition of 
employment of young persons and women on 
certain processes. 

Another committee made recommendations 
with a view to preventing silicosis in steel 
foundries. 

Committees in the cotton and jute indus- 
tries are expected to smooth the way for 
giving effect to some provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act, 1937, which the war intervened to 
prevent and which pose some difficulties in 
old and overcrowded mills. Such problems 
include the proper spacing and layout ‘of 
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machinery, provision of improved sanitary 
accommodation, installation of suitable wash- 
ing and cloakroom facilities and the raising 
of the general standard of the amenities in 
the mills. 


In a new industry—plastics, three commit- 
tees have recently been set up to consider, 
respectively, the fencing of hydraulic process, 
welfare and amenities generally, and the design 
of moulding shops. 


Enforcement 


Inspectors engaged in seeing that the Fac- 
tories Act and regulations are complied with 
numbered 387 at the end of 1944. These 
included superintending inspectors (men and 
women), medical, and engineering (civil, 
mechanical, electrical and chemieal) inspec: 
tors as well as those on general duties. 


It may be of imterest to note here that 
factory inspectors in the United Kingdom are 
remunerated at a considerably higher scale 
than in Canada. Both men and women begin 
at £455 per annum increasing to £875 for men 
and £745 for women on gemeral inspection; 
medical inspectors’ salaries range from £750 
to £1,200 (men and women), engineering from 
£455 to £1,100 or £1,200, and superintending 
from £950-1.100 for men and £775-940 for 
women. Deputy Chief Inspectors receive 
£1,200 and the Chief Factory Inspector from 
£1,450 to £1,650. 


The Chief Inspector points out that more 
work will be thrown on the staff by the great 
changes in industry, the deterioration of 
machinery, plant and buildings due to lack of 
upkeep, the scrapping of old machines and 
the introduction of new machines and pro- 
cesses on an enormous scale. Further, while 
Inspectors must continue their police duties 
without which the general standards through- 
out the country will fall, the technica] and 
advisory side of their work will become more 
and more important. 


In the matter of court proceedings for viola- 
tions of the Act and regulations, the report 
shows again that higher penalties are being 
imposed by the courts, due, in part, to the 
increased penalties provided in the 1937 Act 
but due, chiefly, to increased backing by the 
courts and the influence of public opinion. In 
1944, there were 997 convictions, 41 charges 
were dismissed, penalties imposed amounted 
to £9,282 with £427 costs awarded against 
defendants. In 1938, 1,256 convictions brought 
penalties of £4,931 and £447 costs. 


I.L.O. Report on the Training and Employment 
of Disabled Persons 


thats problem of the emp!oyment of disabled 
workers has been tremendously aggra- 
vated by six years of war. Information 
concerning the measures proposed or adopted 
in various countries for the training and 
employment of the disabled has been pub- 
lished recently by the International Labour 
Office after a survey undertaken at the direc- 
tion of the Governing Body of the Office. The 
Governing Body recommendedi that the report 
be factual and: 

(a) That the report should cover all dis- 
abled persons who want employment, includ- 
ing those disabled by illness; 

(b) That attention be paid to the voca- 
tional guidance of disabled persons at the 
earliest possible stage in their medical treat- 
ment; 

(c) That attention be paid to policies pro- 
posed or adopted for employment of disabled 
persons under “‘sheltered conditions” ; 

(d) That attention be paid to the impor- 
tance of the co-operation of the public authori- 
ties with employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Certain principles for meeting the training 
and employment needs of disabled persons 
were embodied in the Employment (Transi- 
tion from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944, adopted by ‘the International Labour 
Conference at Philadelphia. As these general 
principles are of a permanent character, they 
provided the point of departure for the present 
study and are set out in Appendix I to the 
Report. These principles include the general 
statement that for all disabled workers full 
opportunities should be provided for rehabili- 
tation, specialized vocational guidance, train- 
ing and re-training and employment, and, in 
addition, the following stipulations: that in 
applying this general principle, the employ- 
ability of the worker should: be the criterion; 
that medical services and rehabilitation and 
placing services should collaborate; that dis- 
abled workers, where possible, should be trained 
with other workers under the same conditions; 
that experience in their former occupations 
should be utilized’ where possible; that em- 
ployers with suitable training facilities should 
be induced to train a reasonable proportion 
of disabled workers and that there should be 
specialized training centres for those who need 
special training; that equality of opportunity 
for jobs should be ensured on the basis of 
working capacity; that in particularly suitable 
occupations preference should be given to the 


disabled; and that special centres for employ- 
ment in useful work under non-competitive 
conditions should be provided for workers who 
cannot be fitted for normal employment. 

After an introduction indicating the scope 
and character of the problem andi pointing out 
how “disabled person” is defined in various 
countries for the purposes of specialized train- 
ing and employment opportunities, the Report 
discusses the problem under the following 
chapter headings: general administrative 
organization, co-ordination of medical and 
vocational rehabilitation services, identifica- 
tion and registration of disabled persons, 
vocational guidance, training and re-training, 
special measures concerning the employment 
of disabled persons, sheltered employment for 
the severely disabled, placing arrangements, 
special conditions of work and comparative 
job performance. 

Arrangements vary from compulsory mea- 
sures, such as quota systems imposed by 
governments, to measures taken voluntarily 
by employers sometimes on encouragement 
from the Government. Great Britaim has mtro- 
duced a compulsory quota system, under the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1609), whereas in the United 
States employment of the disabled is almost 
entirely on a voluntary basis. Other plans 
being pursued include reservation of certain 
types of vacancies for the disabled, propa- 
ganda campaigns among employers and work- 
ers and special action on the part of employ- 
ment services. In the United States, reluc- 
tance of employers to engage handicapped 
workers due to existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws is being overcome by the provision 
of “second injury” or “subsequent disability” 
funds, whereby the employer im whose employ 
a second injury occurs is no longer held liable 
for permanent total incapacity due partly to a 
prior injury. d 

The publication of this Report was expe- 


dited for consideration at the 27th Session of 


the International Labour Conference in Paris 
in October, 1945, and information is incom- 
plete so far as certain countries are concerned. 

The fact is stressed that public policies in 
many countries are in an initial or experi- 
mental stage. As more data are obtained, and 
more experience gained with the national pro- 
grams now being undertaken, the Office hopes 
to present a more adequate report on the 
question. 
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Rehabilitation 


Progress of Rehabilitation in Canada 


HE Honourable Ian A. Mackenzie, Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs has issued a 
statement outlining the progress made under 
Canada’s rehabilitation program up _ until 
December 31, 1945. 

The statement revealed that, as of that date, 
16,457 veterans have undertaken vocational 
traning; 20,882 are attending Canadian univer- 
sities or qualifying for admission to them; and 
13,050 veterans have been qualified under the 
Veterans’ Land Act (L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1769). 
It is hoped that 15,500 veterans will be settled 
under this Act during 1946. ' 

In the past twelve months a total of $12,677,- 
000 has been paid out in re-establishment 
credits to 71,595 veterans, with approximately 
$10,000,000 of this amount being used for home 
purposes. Officials of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs estimate that $596,000,000 will be 
paid out under the scheme during 1946. Of 
this amount $266,500,000 will be payments in 
gratuities and $60,000,000 in re-establishment 
credits. 

An outline of the Minister’s statement is 
presented below: 


Vocational Training 


The Minister stated that vocational training 
is making an important contribution to Can- 
ada’s future economy. After the last war only 
disabled veterans or those who enlisted as 
minors were eligible for training; this resulted 
in a large percentage of unemployed veterans 
during the years of depression, because of lack 
of skill. 

“Today, veterans are realizing that there is a 
real opportunity available through vocational 
training and at the end of 1945, 16,457 veterans 
across Canada had taken advantage of it. They 
received a total of $920,120 in the month of 
December alone in maintenance grants.” 

The Minister paid tribute to the co-opera- 
tion received from the Department of Labour, 
through Canadian Vocational Training, and 
from the Provinces, through their respective 
Departments of Education. He said he felt 
it would not be long before the present con- 
gestion, caused by the need for more training 
facilities, would be eased. 

“As an indication of the value that this 
training program will be to Canada, I need 
point only to one class of tradesman—those 
in the construction industry. We all know that 
there has been a shortage of workers in the 
construction trades and that this has been at 
least partly responsible for the very acute 
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housing situation we now have in Canada. It 
is therefore worth noting that through the 
vocational training provisions of our rehabili- 
tation program we have at present about 3,900 
taking training in the building trades and 
approximately another 1,300 prepared to 
enter it.” 
University Training 

University training has proved to be by far 
the most popular feature of the rehabilitation 
legislation. “During the month of December, 
for instance, 20,882 veterans were attending 
Canadian universities or qualifying for admis- 
sion. There was paid to them a total of $1,519,- 
602 during the month in the way of mainten- 
ance allowances.” 

The statement declares that veterans are 
making an excellent adjustment in their return 
to studies and quotes as an example a letter 
received by the Department of Veterans Affairs 
from the Registrar of Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege at Guelph. 

In this letter the Registrar says, “Our faculty 
is delighted with the excellent progress made 
by our ex-service students, I am happy to 
say that this is one of the finest reports it has 
been my privilege to submit to our faculty in 
twenty-five years. You will note the almost 
amazing record which many of our ex-service 
students have made.” 

At the present time in excess of 70 students 
are taking post-graduate and other courses, not 
available in Canada, in universities and other 
institutions in Great Britain. 


Re-Establishment Credit 


Applications for the use of their re-estab- 
lishment credits were received from 79,056 vet- 
erans; 71,595 of these were approved, involving 
a total expenditure of $12,677,809. 

“An analysis of the use of this money shows 
the wisdom of the veterans in their expendi- 
tures and the real effect it will have on the 
future economy of our country.” 

Some 52,982 veterans spent $10,732,478 on 
homes. Considering that $4,910,992 of this 
amount was utilized for purchase and construc- 
tion, and that the majority of cases repre- 
sented down payments only, “it is safe to 
assume that over the past twelve months, 
Canadian veterans have committed themselves 
to approximately $30,000,000 either for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes in Canada.” 

Veterans used $1,161,703 for repair and 
modernization and $4,669,783 for the purchase 
of furniture. | 


REHABILITATION 


A total of 10,602 spent $1,779,503 for the 
purchase of a business or for providing work- 
ing capital for an already owned business or 
profession. An additional 6,910 veterans used 
$1,064,652 for the purchase of tools, instru- 
ments or equipment for their trade or pro- 
fession. 

The remainder of the money was spent for 
the payment of premiums on Dominion of 
Canada insurance and for the purchase of 
special equipment for vocational or educa- 
tional training. 


Casualty Rehabilitation 


During January, 1945, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs created within its Rehabilita- 
tion Branch a new section, known as the Casu- 
alty Rehabilitation Section. The duties of this 
Section are, in brief, to formulate and execute 
plans which will assist seriously disabled ex- 
service men and women to regain economic 
security, and in so doing, assist them to make 
maximum efficient use of existing services of 
rehabilitation. 

Prior to the organization of the Casualty 
Rehabilitation Section, the Department, in co- 
operation with the Department of Labour, 
provided all the services which disabled vet- 
erans might need to accomplish their own re- 
habilitation. These services were those of 
medical treatment, provision and fitting of 
artificial appliances, such as limbs and hearing 
aids, financial protection, counselling and voca- 
tional guidance, vocational and educational 
training, and assistance in finding employment. 

In January, 1945, the Casualty Relhabilita- 
tion Section had but an embryonic organiza- 
tion, and that in but five of the Departments, 
sixteen Districts; by December, 1945, there 
was a Casualty Rehabilitation Section organ- 
ized in every District of the Department, and 
whose services are now available to every 
area in Canada. 

The report states that, “a great deal of work 
lies ahead for this Section. Its organization 
and procedures must be expanded and im- 
proved. Of the some 25,000 Canadian veterans 
who suffered serious physical disability, many 
thousands are still in hospital, or on out- 
patient treatment, or still in the throes of 
readjustment. For these, employment must 
be found.” 

Many other thousands were discharged from 
Departmental care before the organization of 
this Section, and received their rehabilitation 
services from other sources within the 
Department. 

The employment of amputees of this war 
provides a measure of the success of the 
rehabilitation program of the Department 
with respect to the seriously disabled. It is 
difficult to determine to what agency or 
person employment eredit is due—it may be 


- accomplished. 
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particular employers or eitizens, or the 
National Employment Service, or a Citizens’ 
Committee, or a Veterans’ Organization, or 
above all, probably, the men or women them- 
selves. Almost fifty per cent of the nearly 
2,000 amputees of this war are to-day 
employed, according to records, with place- 
ment reports improving every month. Of the 
remaining fifty per cent, many are still under 
treatment. Some are awaiting limbs, some 
are developing proficiency in their use, others 
are undergoing vocational training but some 


-unfortunates are still unemployed. 


“Working as they do to-day, under extreme 
pressure, and with all these tasks yet to be 
performed, the Casualty Rehabilitation Officers 
can point with pride to what has already been 
What has been accomplished 
could not have been, were it not for the amaz- 
ing qualities of independence, drive and 
determination to overcome all _ obstacles 
which the disabled veterans have themselves 
displayed.” 

Employment Situation 


“Although the employment situation is 
serious at the present time, the anticipation 
of a slack period during reconversion has 
helped mitigate it, by provision of out-of-work 
benefits which veterans could use during the 
period that no suitable employment was 
available. 

“With more than 40,000 veterans either in 
university, taking vocational trainmmg or in 
business or on farms on their own account, at 
the end of December last, it is significant 
that only 10,716 were in receipt of out-of-work 
benefits.” During December only $309,530 
was paid out in out-of-work benefits, from a 
total veterans’ rehabilitation expenditure of 
$2,889,411. 

Counsellor Training 


In October, 1944, authority was granted for 
the establishment of a training school for 
in-service and ex-service Rehabilitation Coun- 
sellors as the need became cogently apparent. 
Candidates were selected from the three ser- 
vices, D.V.A. and Labour. 

Over 1,200 candidates were trained over the 
year period of the scheme’s existence in addi- 
tion to some 700 Army Officers trained overseas 
during the summer of 1945. ; 

The Ottawa school has been discontinued, 
but a series of miniature courses lis being 
carried on in D.V.A. districts under the super- 
vision of specially trained instructors, 

Department of Veterans Affairs officials 
estimate that there will be paid out to veterans, 
or paid on their behalf, in tuition fees and 
purchase of land and improvements, etc., and 
costs of settlement under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, a total of about $596,000,000, during the 
coming fiscal year. 
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Army Employment—Civilian Jobs 


HE rehabilitation of Canada’s Army 

veterans is now facilitated by a recently 

released publication of the Department of 
National Defence (Army). 

Entitled Army Employment—Civilian Jobs, 
a guide to civilian occupation related to 
Army employment, the 266-page publication 
contains descriptions of approximately 260 
Army trades and non-trade specialties along 
with some twenty different civilian occupations 
related to each trade or non-trade specialty. 
In a forward, which is a timely message to 
Canadian Industry, General Crerar, speaking 
of the trades learned by our soldiers, draws 
employers’ attention to the fact that “. . 
all these trades and skills should be, aad will 
be, of great. value to these men and women 
in their civilian life, and particularly to you 
as their employers.” 

The publication was distributed to employers 
of 15 or more employees, to counsellors in the 
Army and the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
to placement officers of the National Employ- 
ment Service, to Union officials, to citizens’ 
committees on rehabilitation and to branches 
of the Canadian Legion. 

The main purpose of the Guide, as set out 
in the introduction is to enable the above 
mentioned users of the book to suggest “. . . 
suitable new or alternative kinds of work for 
the following ex-service personnel: 


(a) Those who prefer their Army specialties 
to their former civilian occupations. 

-(b) Those without civilian occupation prior 
to enlistment. 

(c) Those whose former occupation and/or 
civilian counterpart of their Army train- 
ing is overcrowded. 

(d) Those desiring better postwar jobs by 
utilizing the skills acquired under Army 
training together with the skills which 
they had achieved in civilian life.” 


Army Employment—Cwilian Jobs was pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Occupational Research 


Division, Research and Statistics Branch. 
Each Army trade or non-trade specialty 
required to be defined, taking into con- 


sideration the following job elements: work 
done, materials used, tools used, machines and 
. equipment used, knowledge and skills required. 
These definitions were prepared from basic 
information supplied by the Army. The next 
task consisted of listing a number of repre- 


sentative civilian occupations that were related 
by their job elements to the Army trade 
studies. In the publication these occupations 
are grouped under three headings according to 
the amount of training required before the 
returned servicemen become proficient in them. 
These headings are: (1) occupations that do 
not require any additional training or require 
brief on-the-job training; (2) those that re- 
quire some additional training; (3) those that 
require considerable additional training. 

In order to illustrate more clearly the ar- 
rangement of the Guide and how it is used, 
a sample page is reproduced on the opposite 
page. 

The first thing to note on this sample page 
is that the definition of the Army trade covers 
the duties of tradesmen in Army trade groups 
C, B, and A combined. The reason for this 
is that the work carried out by each group 
of tradesmen does not essentially differ except 
that Group C represents the apprentice or 
helper level of the trade; group B, the im- 
prover level; and group A, the journeymen 
level. This applies to all Army trades. The defini- 
tion itself is in two parts, one describing the 
duties of the tradesman, the other, the special 
skills and knowledge he must possess. 

The second section of the page is taken up 
by the related civilian occupations divided into 
three categories. “Brief on-the-job training” 
is required by the Driller (Diamond Setter) 
to become proficient in such jobs as Diamond- 
Drill Setter, Pneumatic-Tool Repairman, 
Pumpman, etc. “Brief additional training”, 
along the lines indicated, is sufficient for 
entry into jobs lke “Automobile or Diesel 
entry into jobs like Automobile or Diesel 
etc. Finally, with “considerable additional 
training”, in special methods and techniques, 
this Army tradesman can become qualified for 
such occupations as Diamond Mounter, Jewel 
Setter, Mining Engineer, etc. 

In the third section, Related Fields of Work, 
are listed broad fields of activities which offer 
additional. choices of occupations. 

Similar manuals have been published by the 
Navy, “Naval Rates—Their Meaning for 
Employers”, and by the Air Force, “Employ- 
ers’ Guide”. 

Descriptions of the service trades in these 
manuals were based upon factual information 
gathered from branches of the Service respon- 
sible for the training programs. Information 
on related civilian trades was obtained through 
an extensive survey of industry. 
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DRILLER (DIAMOND SETTER) (ARMY TRADE GROUPS C, B, AND A) 


Resets diamonds in bit of diamond drill and carries out repairs to drilling equipment: as 
diamonds become worn, chipped or lost, prepares head of drilling bit and sets in new diamonds; 
in repairing internal combustion engines, decarbonizes and grinds valves, replaces components 
requiring use of hand tools only, cleans and adjusts carburetors, adjusts clutches and swivelheads, 
replaces transmission, strips and reassemble chassis, replacing defective parts; makes adjustments 
to drive chains and sprockets; strips pump, replaces defective parts, and reassembles; removes 
and replaces liners to change working pressure and volume of pumps; carries out simple solder- 
ing; rebabbitts bearings; rethreads broken drill rods; carries out various tests to equipment; 


may supervise repairs to two or more drills. 


Must be a qualified Driller (Diamond and Rotary). Must have good knowledge of working 
clearances allowed for correct fitting of engines, diamond drills, pumps, and auxiliary equipment. 
Must have good knowledge of core barrels and core recovery. Must be able to find way in 


remote districts, mainly by map and compass. 


ee ee ee 
Dictionary of 

RELATED CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT Occupational 
Titles-Codes 


SS Lah a Lah a ce REE GP Gia Lc Le ne reece repeat yeasiaiasiesaeeestine eine eaenswbeainee ees ese To 


I Occupations requiring brief on-the-job training: 


CHURN-DRILL OPERATOR (bituminous coal mining; metal mining; 


non-metal mining; quarrying & sand & gravel)......... ccc ccc cc cccccccu 
DIAMOND-DRILL SETTER (bituminous coal mining; metal mining)...... 


DIAMOND-DRILLER (bituminous coal mining; construction; metal mining) 
MINEO CV): © Miner ard oRoek (metal mining)... s< soc eescccees oc 
PIRES | CUP ecrmiate et ip). ES oo acs oe «0, sreteuniesaie.cieeseresenece dd ccc, Wl. 


5-84 .020 
5-75..410 


5-83.64] 
5-75. 230 


as caer cp peace ee Se es ee ee Oe Te 


II Occupations requiring brief additional training in performing and supervising 
unfamiliar drilling or cutting operations; or in all-around automotive repair ; 
or in the operation and maintenance of power-driven equipment or engines: 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC (automotive services) ..........ccececcccees 
DIESEL MECEDAN Ci tanyet industry 60), . WAS. MOIS, BAR. ATOR 
MACHINE -ALAN "(bituminous pega ‘mania yey). 8. 8 PSR, 
FIDE DELY EROOPERA TOR .( construction) Meas. cer tower agua. 
PUMPS ERMC MREAN, ((amys dtustry.) « es sacils « Miasoieloanide ondlekiee dun he 


ROTARY DRILLER (petroleum & natural gas production).............. 
TOOL DRESSER (petroleum & natural gas production)...........eece00% 


ne 


III Occupations requiring considerable additional training in watchmaking; or in 
the use of machine shop tools; or in methods of testing to determine the physical 
and chemical properties of metals or petroleum products; or in technique of 
surveying coal deposits and undeveloped mines: 





DIAMOND MOUNTER (automobile manufacturing) .................. 4—76.210 
FORESTER, JUNIOR! (governmental services)... 0) ij aed dee descep cen 0-38.01 
JEWEL SETTER (clocks, watches & allied products).............0.ceeee 6-72.128 
LABORATORAGVSAMPLBR Grom:&; steeh)ins oa. oi) Vow viaa faves bee 0-50.22 
MINING ENGINEER (bituminous coal mining; metal mining).......... 0-20.01 
PROUSPECI-DRILL PANNE tmetal mining) .......cdeiodl. a2. od. ee 5-22 .940 
aie tele e  LOerOlounn PORGIIe ) sac s 65's Glebe tad Mele Uber ma rupsens”)  eortib sIe ane 0-50.34 
RELATED FIELDS OF WORK 

Drilling Machine. Qnerating ... 024 +. ge. ax . wiatiite. act wd. Leia 4-X2.494 
Engine and Pump Maintenance and Repairing ...........eeeeceeeecees 4—-X2.102 
Nigerians anmiyein Tati Terated «oe... Seas tig eee 5 aid Aid’ ace) lua atacand S.stabs 0-X7 .04 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of January the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Sydney and Whitney Pier Bus Service Limited, 
Sydney, N.S. 

St. Lawrence Sea Products Company, Que- 
bec, P.Q. 

The Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Limited, 
The Beaver Company, Limited, Thorold, Ont., 
and International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
and International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 

Breton Construction Company, Municipal 
Spraying Construction Company, Limited, and 
Truck Owners and Drivers Union of Cape 
Breton, Sydney, NS. 

Metropolitan Life 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, and 
International Association of Machinists, Local 
54 (A. F. of L.). 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 


Insurance Company, 


Re: 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
343. 

Canso Steamship 
Sydney, N.S. 

Sun-Tested Wallpapers Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Paper Box and Specialty Workers’ 
Union, No. 466. 

Smith Hardware, Thos. J. Holland Company, 
Charles L. Hyde, Garn. E. Dobbs, and Howe 
and Hagerman Company. 

Dalpe and Frere, Vercheres, P.Q., and J. A. 
Perreault, Sorel, P.Q. 

C. Richardson and Company, Limited, St. 
Mary’s, Ont., and Dairy Utensil Workers 
Union. 

Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

‘Master Plumbers Association, Montreal, 
P.Q., and United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 144. 

General Steel Wares Limited, and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2847. 

Master Plumbers of Regina and United As- 
sociation of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Local 179. 


Company, Limited, 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers and Sydney and Whitney Pier Bus Service Limited, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is by the Union from the de- 
cision of the Nova Scotia Regional Board 
dated July 11, 1945. The Regional Board 
dismissed the Union’s application for am order 
directing the Company to inaugurate a vaca- 
tion with pay plan. The Regional Board 
concluded that it would not be in the interests 
of the Company or the employees to impose 
an additional financial obligation on the Com- 
pany at the present time. 

The Regional Board granted the Union 
leave to appeal to this Board. 

The burden of the Company’s submissions 
on appeal concerns a plea of inability to pay 
the amount required to put a vacation plan 
into effect. After careful examination of the 
evidence submitted by the Company on the 
point in question, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the Company can absorb in itg 
current operations the cost of such plan. 
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Having thus disposed of the grounds upon 
which the Regional Board’s decision was 
rendered, we feel free to exercise the discretion 
conferred by the last paragraph of Section 
20 (1) (c) of P.C. 9384. 

The approved working conditions sought by 
the employees in this case are quite fair and 
reasonable. We think that the Company 
should be directed to put them. into effect. 
Improved working conditions supported by 
proper labour-management relations invariably 
increase the productivity of the employees 
concerned and with consequent benefits to the 
employer. 

In this case vacations with pay will be 
governed by the provisions of D.B. 17. It is 
impracticable to direct that the plan shall 
have effect for 1945. In the Finding and Direc- 
tion to be issued in this appeal, provision will 
be made to have the plan effective from-and 
after January 1, 1946. 

January 8, 1946 


NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated August 13, 1945. In and by 
that Finding and Direction and with effect 
from July 1, 1945, the Company was ordered 
to increase wage rates to 30 cents an hour 
for all those of its hourly-rated employees 
at its La Tabatiere plant, who had been re- 
ceiving less than that amount. 

The employees are engaged in the work of 
extracting oil from cod livers and other similar 
sources, and in processing fish meal from fish 
refuse and seal carcasses. The operations are 
seasonal and the employees are _ recruited 
mainly from among those people whose chief 
source of livelihood is fishing. 

The Company submits two grounds in sup- 
port of its request that the Regional Board’s 
decision be set aside. The first ground is 
that in fixing a single rate for all hourly-rated 
employees, all previously existing wage dif- 
ferentials are destroyed and the means of 
compensating employees for varying degrees 
of ability and responsibility are lost. The 
second ground constitutes a plea of inability 
to pay the increased rates. 

We agree with the Company’s argument on 
the first ground, but we hasten to say that 
some adjustments in the wage rates are 
justified under Wartime Wages Control Order 
1943. 

The second ground of the appeal is supported 
by financial statements covering operations 
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St. Lawrence Sea Products Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


for the years 1941 to 1944, inclusive and for - 
the first ten months of 1945. Those state- 
ments have been carefully examined. They 
show substantial increases in business done and 
in cost of raw materials used. Administrative 
expenses appear to fluctuate from year to year 
in line with the results of the operations and 
in any event would seem to be quite generous 
having regard to all the circumstances. The 
wage bill for direct labour has remained fairly 
constant throughout the period. Taking all 
matters into account we are of the opinion 
that the Company can assume some increases 
in wage rates. 

Having disposed of the plea of financial 
inability to pay and having said that some 
adjustments in wage rates are justified we 
now propose to determine what those adjust- 
ments should be. Some of the employees are 
boys, some are adult factory labourers and 
others are men engaged in operations requiring 
varying degrees of skill. We are satisfied 
that an increase of 5 cents an hour will rectify 
existing injustices. The increase will apply to 
all the hourly-rated employees including the 
cooker and presses operators. The employees 
application before the Regional Board is broad 
enough to enable us to include the above 
named occupational classifications in the 
adjustments. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent only 
that the Regional Board’s decision will be 
varied so as to comply with the foregoing. 


January 8, 1946. 


Re: The Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Limited, The Beaver Company 
Limited, Thorold, Ont., and International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, dated 
September 7, 1945, in and by which decision 
the Regional Board rejected the joint applica- 
tion for increases in wage rates for employees 
in the occupational classifications of laminator, 
reclaim foreman, track man, chief electrician 
and chief steam engineer. 

After considering the submissions in support 
of this appeal and, having regard for the restric- 


Re: 


Breton Construction Company, 


tions contained in Section 20 (1) (a) of War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943, we are of 
the opinion that there has not been submitted 
to us sufficient evidence to justify this 
Board in disturbing the decisions of the 
Regional Board. 

The appeal is therefore dismissed and there 
will be a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


January 8, 1946. 


Municipal Spraying Construction 


Company, Limited and Truck Owners and Drivers Union of 
Cape Breton, Sydney, NS. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for leave 
to appeal and appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
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dated September 7, 1945. In and by that 
decision the Regional Board dismissed the 
application requesting an increase in rates for 
the owners of trucks and drivers from $2 to 
$2.50 per hour. 
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The Regional Board declined to grant leave 
to appeal to this Board because the parties 
had failed to indicate any grounds upon which 
the application for leave might be considered. 

We have examined all the material filed 
with this Board, as well as that filed with the 
Regional Board. Nothing in those submissions 
indicates that the Regional Board erred in its 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board: for British Columbia the Company now 
appeals from a decision of that Board dated 
August 17, 1945, in and by which said de- 
cision the Board directed the Company to pay 
its agents the cost-of-living bonus required by 
certain general orders of this Board. 

The Company contends that its agents, who 
are compensated by commissions only, are not 
“employees” within the meaning of Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1943, but are independent 
contractors. 
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appreciation of the facts of the case or in its 
application of the law to those facts. In our 
view the Regional Board was right in refusing 
leave to appeal. The application to this Board 
for leave to appeal is dismissed. There will be 


a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


January 8, 1946. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Ottawa, Ont 


We have examined the form of contract used 
by the Company in contracting for the services 
of those agents. We find that the terms of that 
contract respond in a positive way to all the 
well-known tests of agency. Having so fouad 
it follows that the relationship existing between 
the Company and its agents is that of prin- 
cipal and agent and not of master and servant. 


The appeal is allowed and there will be a 
Finding and Direction revoking the decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board. 


January 11, 1946. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd. and International Association of 
Machinists, Local 54 (AFL) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union representing certain employees 
at the Kingston plant of the Company applied 
to the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
for an order directing the Company :— 

(a) to pay 14 times regular rates for over- 
time and-for work done on Sundays and 
on six statutory holidays; ; 

(b) to establish a standard work week of 
44 hours; E 

(c) to increase from 4 to 6, the number of 
statutory holidays, not worked, for which 
the employees concerned would be paid; 

(d) to pay night shift differentials; 

(e) to reduce from 7 to 5 years the quali- 
fying period at the end of which an 
employee would become entitled to two 
weeks vacation with pay. 


The Regional Board directed the Company 
to change the working conditions in respect 
of the statutory holidays, but rejected the 
other items in the Union’s application. The 
Company obtained from the Regional Board 
leave to appeal against the said direction. The 
Union cross-appeals against the Regional 
Board’s decision on items (a), (b), (d) andi (e) 
above. 

Soon after the Company commenced opera- 
tions at the plant in 1941, management andi the 
employees’ representatives conducted negotia- 
tions on the issue of punitive rates for over- 
time. The payment of time and one-half 
regular rates was then suggested as a solution 
of the problem. The Company also suggested 


the payment of regular rates for four statutory 
holidays not worked as a substitute for the 
punitive rates. At that time the negotiators 
for the employees represented the production 
workers, as well as employees in the various 
crafts in the plant. The employees instructed 
their negotiators to accept the holiday plan. 
That plan has continued in effect. Punitive 
rates, as such, have not been paid for overtime 
worked by the employees in the plant. 

In 1944 the Union became the bargaining 
agents for the employees engaged in the 
various crafts in the plant and the United 
Steelworkers of America were later certified 
as the bargaining representatives of the pro- 
duction workers. Subsequently the Union made 
the application above referred to. 

In this case we find a somewhat unusual 
situation wherein statutory holiday pay has 
been and is being used as an offset to any 
claim for punitive rates for overtime. The 
Company says that it would be willing to pay 
time and one-half for overtime if it was 
relieved of the duty to pay for statutory 
holidays. According to the evidence before us 
only a small proportion of the employees in 
the plant work overtime. To take away the 
condition relating to payment for statutory 
holidays would obviously be to the prejudice 
of the majority of the employees in the plant. 
We are not inclined to remove the condition. 
Even if we were so inclined we have no power 
to so order. 
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Until such time as tthe parties hereto 
mutually agree on a solution for the related 
problems of punitive rates for overtime and 
statutory holiday pay, matters will have to 
stand as they are. The evidence submitted in 
this appeal falls short of enabling us to offer 
a solution. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the suggestion that the parties negotiate for 
the purpose of establishing an arrangement to 
provide means for compensating those em- 
ployees who are called upon to work a greater 
number cf hours of overtime than are worked 
by others. 

The matter of reduction in the work itieok 
in this case is not one for determination by 
a War Labour Board, since the employees are 
hourly rated. 

Having regard for all the circumstances, in 
this case we are of the opinion that it would 
not be fair or reasonable at this time to order 
an increase in the number of statutory holidays 
for which the Company must pay regular 
rates to its employees. The Regional Board’s 
reason for having directed the increase seems 
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to have been “that the Company should be 
a little more generous”. This can hardly be 
regarded as a good and valid reason under 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. 

Shifts are operated in the plant on a rotating 
basis. Moreover, it has not been shown that 
the payment of night shift differential is the 
established or prevailing practice, either in 
the industry in question or in other industries 
in the Kingston area. For these reasons we 
are not prepared to approve the request con- 
cerning such differentials. 

This Board has never directed an eration 
to establish a vacation with pay plan calling 
for the payment of more than one week’s pay. 
In the circumstances we do not propose to 
direct any change in the Company’s rules now 
in effect governing the qualifying period for 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

The result of the foregoing is that the appeal 
is allowed and the cross-appeal dismissed. A 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


January 14, 1946 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers and Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
to establish generally uniform compensation 
at punitive rates for work required to be per- 
formed on statutory holidays by employees 
covered by collective agreements at the fol- 
lowing hotels owned and operated by the 
Railway Companies :— 

Canadian National Railways — Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ont.; Prince Arthur 
Hotel, Port Arthur, Ont.; Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Prince Edward Hotel, Bran- 
don, Man. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; Saskat- 
chewan Hotel, Regina, Sask.; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta.; Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company jointly—Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, Be. 

It is our view that this is a type of case 
with regard to which this Board should not 
be asked to give a decision within the limita- 
tions imposed upon it by Wartime Wages 
_ Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384. It is rather 
a matter for which the parties should seek a 
solution through the application of their 
experience in collective bargaining. 

The records of the Board indicate that there 
are approximately 2,800 employees engaged 
at the respective hotels who are covered by 


collective agreements and of these only a rela- 
tively small number now enjoy privileges 
involving extra compensation or compensating 
allowance of time off for work required to be 
performed on statutory holidays. The Union 
bases its case on the extension of such pro- 
visions aS are now made for ‘the relatively 
small group, and as established for certain 
occupational classifications engaged in direct 
Railway service covered by collective agree- 
ments, to other occupational classifications 
engaged! in the service of the respective hotels 
who have not heretofore enjoyed such 
privileges. 

The operation of hotels on statutory holi- 
days, as on other days, is a necessary service 
to meet the requirements of the public and 
it does not appear to us to be fair and reason- 
able or consistent with the intent of Wartime 
Wages Control Order that an employer should 
be penalized by requiring payment of a puni- 
tive rate for work performed by employees on 
holidays when such work cannot reasonably 
be avoided. On the other hand, it might be 
fair and reasonable that employees required 
to work on certain specified statutory holidays 
to meet the requirements of necessary service 
to the public, within a stated time following 
any such holiday (sufficient over the period 
to relieve those involved without incurring 
punitive payments), should be allowed a day 
off in lieu thereof and, if such day off duty 
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ig not arranged, that compensation on some 
reasonable basis should be allowed for work 
performed on the holiday. 

However, the provisions of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, do not set up 
this Board as a Fair Wage Board or to regu- 
late the working conditions of employees in 
industry. The purposes of the Order, among 
other things, is to stabilize the wage structure 
in Canada and to provide machinery for the 
orderly rectification of gross inequalities and 
gross injustices. Within these limitations the 
powers of the Board are set out in Section 20 
and in our view, in the rectification of such 
gross inequalities and gross injustices, we must 
confine ourselves to the pattern either as to 
wage rates or working conditions as these 
may be reflected by established practice within 
a particular industry—in the present case the 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada 
America, 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board dated September 24, 
1945. In that decision the Regional Board 
directed the Company to increase from 4 to 6, 
the number of paid statutory holidays for the 
employees of the Kingston Works of the Com- 
pany who are represented by Local Union 343. 

In another decision of even date and con- 
cerning this Company, we dealt with the same 
issue as that involved! in this case. The facts 
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hotel industry. In dealing with the present 
application we do not think we are empowered 
to consider the particular pattern of practice 
as it may have been developed in respect of 
direct Railway employees or workers in any 
other industry. 

On the basis submitted the application of 
the Brotherhood must be disallowed. 

It was stated at the hearing of the case that 
a conglomeration of practices in respect of pay 
or other allowances for work on. statutory 
holidays existed within the hotel industry and 
it may be that on further discussion of the 
matter between the parties they can develop 
information which will enable them to agree 
upon a joint submission to establish suitable 
conditions within the limitations indicated 
herein. 

January 14, 1946. 


Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
Local 343 


of this case so nearly resemble those of the 
other case as to make it necessary for us to 
come to the same conclusion herein; namely, 
that it would not be fair or reasonable to 
direct the Company to increase the number of 
paid statutory holidays for the employees con- 
cerned in this case. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
allowing the appeal and varying the direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board accordingly. 


January 14, 1946. 


Re: Canso Steamship Company Limited and Margaree Steamship Company | 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and appeal from two decisions of the Nova 
Scotia Regional Board dated September 4, 
1945. The decisions made lawful from said 
date, the wage rates and war risk bonuses 
paid without Regional Board’s authority, to 
officers and members of the crews of the 
SS. Surf and of the motor vessels National IJ 
and Arev. 

The appellants urge that the decisions have 
retroactive effect. In the case of the Surf they 
request that the effective date be March 13, 
1944, and in the cases of Natzonal IT and Arev, 
July 4, 1944, or, failing that, October 31, 1944. 

The appellants have indicated good and 
sufficient reasons why the application for leave 
to appeal should be approved. 

We consider it advisable to review the facts 
of each case. 


The Canso Company owns the Surf and on 
March 18, 1944, the Company applied to the 
National Board for authority to pay certain 
wage rates and war risk bonuses to the officers 
and crew members of that ship. The National 
Board advised the Company that the applica- 
tion should be made to the Regional Board. 
Moreover the Company was then warned that 
it was carrying on in violation of P.C. 9384. 
The Company delayed filing its application 
with the Regional Board until August 9, 1945, 
although, it is noted, the application is dated 
January 6, 1945. No satisfactory explanation 
is given for the delay. We are, however, of 
the opinion that the Regional Board should 
have made its decision effective from the date 
when it received the application and we allow 
the appeal to that limited extent. 

At all times material to this case the 
Margaree Company owned the M.V. Nattonal 
IT and M.V. Arev. On July 4, 1944, this Com- 
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pany was required to inaugurate a freight, 
mail and passenger service between Arichat 
and Mulgrave. National II plied in that ser- 
vice from July 4 to October 16, 1944. From 
the latter date M.V. Arev was used for the 
purpose. On November 1, 1944, the Company, 
by letter, advised the Regional Board of the 
inauguration of the service and of the wage 
rates and war risk bonuses it was paying to 
the employees on the vessels. The Regional 
Board did not consider the letter as an applica- 
tion for approval of the rates and bonus. 
Several communications passed between the 
Company and the Regional Board. Finally 
and on August 9, 1945, a proper application 
was submitted to the Regional Board. The 
application is dated January 6, 1945. 

With much respect, we are of the opinion 
that the Regional Board should have regarded 
all the communications including the letter 


Re: Sun-Tested Wallpapers Limited, 
Specialty Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Company and the 
Union join in an appeal from a decision of 
that Board dated October 23, 1945. By that 
decision the Regional Board authorized the 
employer to pay a night shift premium of 
5 cents an hour. The employer had asked for 
authority to pay a premium of 10 per cent 
over the regular rates to all employees required 
to work at night. 

The appellant asserts that the printing of 
wallpaper, being the business of the employer 
appellant, is similar to other types of printing. 
The employer’s list of job titles indicates that 
at least a substantial number of the employees 
concerned in this appeal can properly be classi- 
fied as being in the printing trade. It is also 
shown that the employees who will be called 
upon to work at nights are in those classifica- 
tions which are known to the printing industry. 

For many years it has been the practice in 
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of November 1, 1944, as part of the case con- 
cerning National II and Arev. At any rate 
we so regard them. and propose to allow the 
appeal of the Margaree Company to the 
extent that the Regional Board’s Finding and 
Direction shall be effective from and after 
November 1, 1944. 

There is another matter which should be 
rectified even though it is not at issue in this 
appeal. It appears that in fixing wage rates 
for the employees in question, the Regional 
Board incorporated the war risk bonus with 
what is recognized as the proper rates for the 
occupational classifications concerned. The 
two elements of compensation should not be 
merged but should be kept separate one from 
the other. 

There will be a Finding and Direction giving 
formal effect to these Reasons for Decision. 

January 8, 1946. 


Toronto, Ont., and Paper Box and 
Union, No. 466 


the printing industry in Toronto to pay a 
premium on a percentage basis to employees 
required to work on night shifts. Through 
collective bargaining processes the parties have 
agreed to request permission to introduce the 
practice into the employer’s plant. Having 
regard for all material circumstances in the 
case, it is our view that the request is fair 
and reasonable and is consistent with and will 
give effect to the purposes of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1948. 

We allow the appeal and authorize the 
employer to pay a premium not exceeding 
10 per cent over the regular rates to all em- 
ployees required to work on the night shift. 
The authorization shall have effect from and 
after October 23, 1945. The premium shall not 
be incorporated into wage rates for the pur- 
pose of calculating overtime pay. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

January 21, 1946. 


Re: Smith Hardware, Thos. J. Holland Company, Charles L. Hyde, Garn. 
E. Dobbs, and Howe and Hagerman Company 


Reasons for Decision 

.This is an appeal by and on behalf of six 
Master Plumbers doing business in the City 
of Belleville in the Province of Ontario from 
an order of the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board directing said employers to establish 
and pay a wage rate of 95 cents an hour to 
all journeymen plumbers, steamfitters, and 
sheet metal workers effective as and from the 
lst day of October, 1945. 


These firms do a combined contracting and 
plumbing repair business and their present 
rate for the above classification is approxi- 
mately 80 cents per hour. The Master 
Plumbers charge-out rates for service of this 
classification is $1 per hour with the possible 
exception of Howe and Hagerman Company 
whose charge-out rate appears to be $1.25 per 
hour. 

We are satisfied that a gross inequality 
existed in respect of the wage rates in effect 
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prior to the Regional Board’s decision and we 
cannot find any manifest error in the decision 
of the Regional Board in fixing the rates at 
95 cents an hour. 

However, the effective date of this order 
merits further consideration. The Master 
Plumbers affected urge their inability to carry 
on business under the present price ceiling for 
their services and at the same time pay the 
wage rate as ordered. With this contention 
the Board is in agreement. The Master 
Plumbers were advised that for reasons which 
it is not necessary to elaborate upon here, it 
was necessary for them to obtain a decision 
from the National Board in this regard. They 
have continued to operate on their former 
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wage schedule pending the disposition of the 
appeal by this Board. Inasmuch as their con- 
tracts were entered into and their repair work 
done by them and paid for by their customers 
on the basis of the prevailing ceiling price, it 
would not seem fair or reasonable to require 
the Master Plumbers to meet a new wage 
rate for contracts and repair work already 
completed and paid for. 

The appeal will be dismissed, except that 
the effective date for the wage rate as set 
forth in the Finding and Direction of the 
Regional War Labour Board will be changed 
from October 1, 1945, to February 15, 1946. 


January 29, 1946. 


Re: Dalpe and Frere, Vercheres, P.Q., and J. A. Perreault, Sorel, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec, 
dated October 18, 1945. 

The Appellant, Mr. J. A. Perreault, holder of 
diplomas granted in conformity with the Dairy 
Industry Act for Quebec (RS.Q. 1941, Chap. 
126) made a complaint to the Regional Board 
that his former employer, Dalpe and Frere, 
Vercheres, P.Q., “had dismissed him without 
reason and did not treat him according to 
the Act. He did request an inquiry into the 
matter.” 

The Regional Labour Board referred the 
complaint to the Minimum Wage Commission. 
The Commission conducted an inquiry and 
reported that the complaint was ill-founded. 
The Regional Board, following that report, 
made the decision under appeal. 

It appears from the material on file and 
from the reading of the Regional Board’s 
decision that considerable time has been spent 
to find out whether the appellant had been 
fairly treated by his employer. However, it 
appears that the Regional Board has for- 
gotten the only thing that had to be done was 
to ascertain. whether wage rates had been paid 
in accordance with the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 1943. 

The evidence shows that Mr. Perreault was 
engaged by Dalpe and Frere in August, 1940, 
at a rate which varied from $15.00 a week to 
$35.00, plus a bonus. On November 15, 1941, 
Mr. Perreault’s classification was “cheese 
maker” and his salary $25.00 a week. 

No authorization has been given by the 
Regional Board to alter the appellant’s basic 


salary or change his classification. It is quite 
clear that the agreements made after Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, in connection with the appellant’s 
salary were illegal and violated the provisions 
of the Order, P.C. 9384. 

That was the only question to be decided 
by the Regional Labour Board. It had no 
competency or duty to find out and decide 
whether or not the plaintiff had received the 
wages agreeed between both parties. The 
Regional Board had all the reasons to refrain 
from giving any such decision because the 
evidence shows that the agreements in con- 
nection with the appellant’s wages, made after 
November 15, 1941, were without authorization 


and in contravention of the Order which the 


Regional and the National Boards have to 
apply and make effective. 

The Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
should be modified: (a) in order to delete 
from said Finding and Direction any commit- 
ment on the right that the parties may have 
to claim from one another the salary overpaid 
or the salary due and’ not paid’; (b) by replac- 
ing the conclusions of the said Finding and 
Direction by the following :— 

During the basic period, to wit: the 15th 
November, 1941, Mr. Perreault the appellant, 
was working for the defendant as a “cheese 
maker” at a wage rate of $25.00 a week. No 
authorization has been given by the proper 
authority to alter or modify the said terms of 
employment except by adding to the basic 
salary the cost-of-living bonus. The employer 
violated the said Order by altering the said 
terms of employment in effect during the 
basic period. 

February 1, 1946. 


Re: C. Richardson and Company, Ltd., St. Mary’s and Dairy Utensil 
Workers Union 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal by the Company from an 
order made by the Ontario Regional Board 
granting an increase to certain of its employees. 


The Company pleaded inability to pay. 
During the argument it became apparent that 
the schedule as ordered by the Ontario Board 
did not include all the classifications in the 
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employ of the Company, and in particular 
made no reference to piece workers. It was 
also apparent that the parties to this appeal 
had made little or no attempt at collective 
bargaining. 

The Union had made its demand and the 
Company had rested its reply on its plea of 
inability to pay. The Board is satisfied that 
the best results could be obtained if the 
Union and Management were to sit around 
and agree upon a job classification and upon 
job evaluation as far as possible. The Com- 
pany filed financial statements in support of 
its plea of inability to pay and the accountant 
endeavoured to explain these statements. The 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company and the Union made a joint 
application to the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board for approval of a job classifica- 
tion and a job evaluation for the employees 
engaged in the Company’s plant at Toronto. 
The application was refused and from such 
refusal both the Company and the Union 
appeals to this Board. 

The rates of pay in this plant are not low, 
and in fact, are somewhat higher than the 
rates in any comparable industry in the 
Toronto area. For this reason, it cannot be 
said that any gross injustice or gross inequality 
exists. However, during the last two years 
both the Company and the Union have care- 
fully studied their wage structure and found 
anomalies not only in classification but in 
the rates of pay. Some are alleged to be too 
low while others are too high, involving a 
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statements and the conclusions drawn there- 
from were manifestly in error and Mr. Calvin 
as counsel for the Company agreed to file 
supplementary statements showing the true 
financial position of the Company and what 
wage increases already ordered would mean 
in increased payrolls to the Company. 

To afford the Union and Management an 
opportunity to get together and likewise to 
permit the filing of new or supplementary 
financial statements this Hearing will be 
adjourned for a period of 60 days from the 
date of Hearing, ie. January 11. 


January 29, 1946. 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


decrease in the rate presently paid and the 
parties to ‘this appeal claim that these amount 
to a gross inequality within the meaning of 
the Wages Control Order. These anomalies 
apparently arise from a job classification and 
evaluation effected in 1943. 


To give effect to this new application and 
its associated rates of pay would, in the 
opinion of the Board, have a very disturbing 
effect upon the whole wage structure of the 
Toronto area. To give effect to any part of it 
would only serve to create new differentials, 


‘new anomalies, with a result possibly worse 


than that which is now alleged to exist. 

The Board cannot find that the Ontario 
Regional Board exercised its discretion in 
refusing the order on any wrong principle and 
the appeal will therefore be dismissed. 


January 29, 1946. 


Re: Master Plumbers Association, Montreal, P.Q., and United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 144 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board refusing the Union’s application for a 
general increase from $1.01 per hour to $1.15 
for all journeymen plumbers employed in the 
City of Montreal. By a comparison with the 
rates paid in Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, the Union endeavoured to show 
that the prevailing rate in Montreal amounted 
to a gross injustice insofar as every plumber 
employed in Montreal was concerned. The 
Board cannot agree that such a comparison is 
a proper one. 

In any event, there is a wide divergence of 
rates paid not only as between the cities 
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referred to but in each of the said cities, 
whereas the one rate is paid by all Master 
Plumbers in the City of Montreal. This rate 
is higher in Montreal than elsewhere in the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Building Trades Joint Committee super- 
vises and enforces approved rates of pay for 
all the building trades in the City of Montreal. 

The Board is of the opinion, that no grounds 
exist for interfering with the discretion exer- 
cised by the Quebec Regional Board in arriv- 
ing at its decision. 

The appeal will be dismissed. 


January 29, 1946. 
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Re: General Steel Wares Limited and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2847 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company for 
leave to appeal andi appeal from a Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec dated July 24, 1945. In 
that Finding and Direction the Regional Board 
directed the Company to increase wage rates 
for the employees in its Montreal plant 
engaged in the occupational classifications 
named in the schedule attached! thereto. 

The directed wage rates are set forth in the 
schedule. In the Finding and Direction refer- 
ence is made to wage rates paid in the Toronto 
plant of the Company. The Regional Board’s 
Finding and Direction indicates a desire on the 
part of that Board to have the Montreal rates 
equal to those in the Toronto plant. After 
reading the Finding and Direction one is 
entitled to assume that the Regional Board 
did not have definite evidence before it 
showing the wage rates actually paid in the 
Toronto plant.. This seems evident from the 
provision of the Finding and Direction which 
reads as follows:— 

and consequently orders and directs General 

Steel Wares Limited to pay the rates as per 

schedule attached hereto into effect, excepting 

where any rate mentioned thereon would be 
higher than that paid by the Company in 
its Toronto plant. 


In our view such a provision Jacks finality. 
Who is to determine whether the job content 
in any task for an occupational classification in 
one plant is the same as that of an occupa- 
tional classification in the other. Unless it can 
be shown that the job content is the same 
in such a case it would be improper to direct 
equal rates. Further one may ask what rate 
is to be paid to an employee in any classifica- 
tion for which rates have been directed at an 
amount higher than the rate presently in effect 
for the same or substantially similar classifica- 
tion in the Toronto plant. 

The Company has, im our opinion, given 
ample reasons in support of its application 
for leave to appeal and we grant such leave. 

It is our opinion that there was not sufficient 
evidence before the Regional Board to warrant 
the direction made in this case. In any applica- 
tion for wage increases under Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, it is not only necessary 
to produce evidence of a gross injustice or 
inequality, but it is also necessary to indicate 
clearly the extent to which a Board must go 
in increasing the wages in order to rectify the 
injustice or inequality. Such evidence is 
lacking in this case. 

We will allow the appeal and there will be 
a Finding and! Direction accordingly. 

January 25, 1946. 


Re: Master Plumbers of Regina and United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 179 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and appeal from a Finding and Direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Saskat- 
chewan dated June 29, 1945, wherein the Board 
refused to increase the wage rates to plumbers 
from $1.06 per hour to $1.20 per hour. Leave 
to appeal was refused by the Regional Board. 

The Union based its application on two 
principal grounds, namely, the agreement 
signed between the parties in 1942 by which 
the master plumbers agreed to pay $1.10 per 
hour which agreement was disallowed by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and secondly, 
that the master plumbers were paid $1.25 per 


hour in 1930. Unfortunately, these facts can- 
not be accepted by the National War Labour 
Board as evidence of gross inequality or gross 
injustice. 

After reading the appellant’s brief and 
rebuttal herein and after hearing representa- 
tives of the Company, as well as of the 
Union, we have come to the conclusion that 
there was not sufficient evidence placed before 
us to justify our finding that the Regional 
Board erred! in its decision. 

The appeal is consequently dismissed and 
there will be a Finding and Direction accord+ 
ingly. 

January 31, 1946. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 
The articles on strikes and _ lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 


employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war”, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 


Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vineial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of January. During the month, the 
Board received four applications, held seven 
hearings, issued ten certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected three appli- 
cations, ordered two representation votes, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application. 


Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board’, bargaining repre- 
sentatives as stated were certified in the 
following cases:— 

1. Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes, J. A. 
Sullivan, Dewar Ferguson and C. E. Lenton 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union for the 
unlicensed personnel employed in the deck, 
engineroom and Steward’s departments on 
vessels operated by the Pacific Coyle Naviga- 
tion Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Masters, 
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mates and engineers were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

2. Messrs. A. R. Mosher, H. A. Chappell, 
W. Allan and J. H. Ross and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers for the employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in its 
Heat, Light and Power Department and the 
Repair and Maintenance Department of its 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta. The 
chief engineer was excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. 

3. Messrs. A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, 
W. J. Smith, R. Leclaire, L. Forget, G. 
Lachaine, L. Lemaire, Lucien Lemaire and 
B. Collard and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for the Captains and Assistant Cap- 
tains of Red Caps and Red Caps employed by 
the Canadian National Railways in its Central 
Station, Montreal, P.Q. 
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4. Messrs. A. P. Randolph, Bennie Smith, 
J. B. Bowden, H. M. Walker and A. R. 
Blanchette and the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters for the porters employed on sleep- 
ing car, parlour and composite cars operated 
by the Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


5. Messrs. W. A. Rowe, Charles Davison and 
J. M. Rosevear and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees for the Cap- 
tains and Assistant Captains of RedCaps and 
Red Caps employed by the Toronto Terminals 
Ralway Company, Toronto Union Station, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

6. Messrs. Stanley Eighteen, Clarence N. 
Magee, Vern Calkins and Elroy Robson and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers for the 
truck drivers employed in the collection, 
carriage and delivery of freight and express 
in highway service by Canadian National 
Cartage Services, Canadian National Railways 
at Oshawa, Belleville, Picton, Ontario and 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an officer of the Board and a repre- 
sentation vote ordered by the Board), bargain- 
ing representatives as stated were certified in 
the following cases:— 

1. Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes, J. A. 
Sullivan, Dewar Ferguson and C. E. Lenton 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union for the 
unlicensed crew members employed in deck, 
engineroom and Steward’s departments of all 
vessels operated by the Marpole Towing Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Masters, mates 
and engineers were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. 

2. Mr. E. J. Burman and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America for the em- 
ployees in extra gangs in the Signal Depart- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways 
System, Montreal, P.Q., in the classifications 
of signal foremen, signal maintainers, signal 
mechanics, assistants and helpers. 

3. Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes, J. A. 
Sullivan, Dewar Ferguson and C. E. Lenton 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific 
Coast District, for the unlicensed personnel 
engaged on vessels of the Young and Gore Tug 
Boat Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Master, mates and engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an officer of the Board and a public 
hearing, bargaining representatives as stated 
were certified in the following case:— 

Messrs. E. C. Shephard, E. Barlow and 
William Bailey and the Order of Railway 
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Conductors for the road train conductors em- 
ployed by the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Gulf of 
Georgia Towing Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Oct. 1945, p. 1459). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application and 
a representation vote ordered by. the Board, 
the Board decided to reject the application as 
the applicant union failed to obtain the sup- 
port of the majority of the employees affected 
as required by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, PC. 1003. 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Temtskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
North Bay, Ontario (L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1789). 
Following an investigation of the application, 
a public hearing and a representation vote 
ordered by the Board, the Board reached the 
decision that the application should be 
rejected as the applicant union failed to obtain 
the support of a majority of the employees 
affected as prescribed by the Regulations. 


3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, 
Hamilton, Ontario. (L.G., Oct. 1945, p. 1459). 
Following an investigatiom of the application, 
a public hearing and a representation vote 
ordered by the Board, the Board decided to 
reject the application as the applicant union 
failed to obtain the support of the majority 
of employees affected as required by the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


A pplication Withdrawn 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501 and Great North- 
ern Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Jan., 1946, p. 39). On the request of the repre- 
sentative of the applicant union the applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining representa- 
tives was withdrawn. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


1. Following a hearing of an application for 
certification of bargaining representatives sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Statton Employees, the Board ordered 
that a representation vote be taken of certain 
clerical employees in the District Accoun- 
tant’s office of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Mr. R. H. 
Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, was appointed Returning 
Officer for the purpose of taking the vote. 
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2. Following consideration of an applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining represen- 
tatives submitted by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union the Board ordered that a representation 
vote be taken among the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engineroom and Steward’s 
departments on all vessels operated by Cliff 
M.R. and BC. Mills Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
was appointed Returning Officer for the pur- 
pose of taking the vote. 


Applications Under Investigation 


1, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of Clerks and Stenographers, employed 
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in the Passenger Traffic Department of the 
Canadian National Railways, Moncton, NB. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
owned and/or operated by Branch Lines 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

3. Order of Railway Conductors, on behalf 
of road train conductors, employed by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
North Bay, Ontario. 

4. Canadian Radio Officers’ Association, 
Pacific and Atlantic Districts (Locals 4 and 5) 
Canadian Section, Marine Department (A.C.A- 
CI.O., C.C.L.) on behalf of Radio Officers 
employed on dry cargo vessels operated by 
Park Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal, 
PR: 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations provide conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days. Disputes of this 
nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) or by the Provincial Board in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. A Conciliation Officer is 
then appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If the Con- 
ciliation Officer is unable to bring about settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports 
that in his view an agreement might be facili- 
tated by the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation, a Board is then established by the 
Minister of Labour. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During January, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
have been assigned to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases: 


George Weston Bread and Cakes Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 847, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers & Warehousemen’s Union, 
(A.F.L.-T.L.C.)—F. J. <Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Dominion Wheel & Foundries Ltd., St. 
Boniface, Man., and Local 174, International 


Moulders’ & Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America (A.F.L.-T.L.C.)—Thos. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

"Railway Association of Canada, Montreal, 
P.Q. and Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Dept. (A.F. of L.)—J. 8. McCullagh, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., and Local 307, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ of America. (C.I.0.-C.C.L.)—William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

J. B. Smith Lumber Company, Strachan 
Ave., Toronto, and Local No. 1487, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
(A.F.L.-T.L.C.) 

White Circle Co., Ltd., Sydney, NS., and 
Sydney Dry Cleaning & Laundry Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.)—M. A. MacDonald, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

General Steel Wares, Ltd. (Toronto and 
London plants) and Locals 1111 and 2771, 


United Steelworkers’ of America, C.I.0- 
C.C.L.)—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Hamilton Cotton Company Limited, Ham- 
ilton; Ont., and Local No. 26, Textile Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. (C.C.L.) F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Lundy Steel Products Limited, Toronto, 1, 
Ont., and Local No. 3, Federation of Indus- 
trial Workers (C.C.L.)—G. R. Fenwick, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 28, Textile Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee (C.C.L.)—William Dunn, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Ontario Steel Products Co., Ltd., Gananoque, 
Ont., and Local 3209, United Steelworkers’ of 
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America (C.1.0.-C.C.L.) — James Hutcheon, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Industries Ltd. (Windsor Works), 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, International 
Union, UAAAIW.A. (U.A.W.-C.1.0.) — 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Victoria Tug Co., Victoria, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast District 
(T.L.C.)—G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations, and the 
signing of an agreement:— 

Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., and Local No. 1, Oil Workers’ 
Industrial Union (C.C.L.)—H. S. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

White Circle Co., Ltd., Sydney, NS. and 
Sydney Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.)—M. A. MacDonald, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Firestone Textiles, Ltd. Woodstock, Ont., 
and United Textile Workers’ of America 
(A.F.L.-T.L.C.) Stratford, Ont. — William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., and Local 307, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ of America (C.I.0.-C.C.L.)—William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During January Boards of Conciliation were 
established but not fully constituted as follows: 
Robbins and Myers Co., of Canada, Limited, 
. Brantford, Ont. and International Union, 

U. AA AIW.A. (U.A.W-C.LO.) 

Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
and Local 28, Textile Workers’ Organizing 
Committee (C.I.0.-C.C.L.) 

Corrugated Paper Box Company Limited 
(Cartons Specialty Ltd.), Leaside, Ont., and 
Local No. 466, Paper Box & Specialty Workers, 
(T.L.C.) 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During January Boards of Conciliation were 
fully constituted as follows: 

Holden Building (William Holden, Esq.,) 
Vancouver, B.C—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Holden Building (William Holden Esq.,) and 
Local No. 244, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, was fully constituted on 
January 22, 1946, with the appointment of 
Mr. J. F. Keen, Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman 
of the Board, by the Minister of Labour, in 
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the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Messrs. 
B. Warfield and W. K. Gervin, each of Van- 
couver, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Hudson’s Bay Company, Inc., Victoria, B.C. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., Inc., and Local 279, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, was fully 
constituted on January 8, 1946, with the ap- 
pointment of J. H. Harman, as Chairman of 
the Board, by the Minister of Labour, in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
B. Patterson, and Mr. J. P. Simon, each of 
Victoria, B.C., were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 


Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between Frost Steel & 
Wire Company Limited, and Local 3561, 
United Steelworkers’ of America, was fully 
constituted on January 8, 1946, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge E. Lover- 
ing, Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, by 
the Minister of Labour, in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Messrs. E. Macaulay 
Dillon, and Mr. Fred Dowling, each of Toronto, 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Vancouver Block (Mrs. L. Manford) Van- 
couver, B.C —The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Van- 
couver Block, (Mrs. L. Manford) and Local 
244, Building Service Employees Union, was 
fully constituted on January 30, 1946, with 
the appointment of Mr. J. F. Keen, Van- 
couver, B.C., as Chairman of the Board, by 
the Minister of Labour, in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Messrs. D. McKenzie 
and J. Price each of Vancouver, were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

Pacific Cafe, New Westminster, B.C.—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Pacific Cafe and Local 28, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union was 
fully constituted January 24, 1946, with the 
appointment of Mr. J. E. Eades, Vancouver, as 
Chairman of the Board, by the Minister of 
Labour, in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. Messrs. W. M. Gilchrist, New West- 
minster, B.C., and T. E. Parkin, Vancouver, 
B.C., were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 
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Canadian Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.— 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Industries, 
Limited, and District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers’ of America, was fully constituted on 
January 29, 1946, with the appointment of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, 
Ont., Chairman of the Board, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. Messrs. Gerald H. 
Brown, Ottawa, and Herbert Orliffe, Toronto, 
were appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 
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Cranbrook Cartage & Transfer Co., Cran- 
brook, B.C.—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Cran- 
brook Cartage & Transfer Company, and 
Local 1-405, International Woodworkers’ of 
America, was fully constituted on January 7, 
1946, with the appointment of Mr. C. J. Little, 
Cranbrook, B.C., as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Messrs. J. M. Falkins, Cranbrook, B.C., and 
H. Murphy, Vancouver, B.C., were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Boards of Con- 
ciliation are allowed 14 days in which to 
make their report. This can be extended, 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
and Local No. 1, Wholesale, Retail 


On January 11, 1946, the Mi£inister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Mr. A. D. Muggah, Sydney, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Neil Ferguson, Glace Bay, NS., and 
Jas. Nicholson, Sydney, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


Honourable HumpHrReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

Pursuant to the appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Board dated October 19, 1945, and pur- 
suant to the appointment of James Nicholson 
of Sydney, NS., and Neil Ferguson of Glace 
Bay, N.S., as members of the said Conciliation 
Board, dated 10th day of October, 1945, and 
the appointment of A. D. Muggah, of Sydney, 
NS., as Chairman of the said Board dated 
October 23, 1945, and received on the 26th 
day of October, 1945, we beg to report as 
follows :— 

The Board met on October 3 and took the 
oath of office before a commissioner of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, following 
which a meeting was held to discuss the terms 
of reference, the interim report of Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, procedure to 
be followed, and other relevant matters. 
Friday, November 2, was selected as the 


either by the Minister, or by mutual consent 
of the parties concerned. The following 
report was received by the Minister of 
Labour during December :— 


Si) Retail Stores, Glace Bay, N.S., 
and Distributive Workers’ Union 


earliest date possible for a general meeting, 
and notices were sent to the interested parties 
to attend, at the Town Hall on that date. 

The Board convened at 2.30 pm., Novem- 
ber 2 at the Town Hall, Glace Bay. Present 
the following :— 

Donald McDonald, Maritime Director, 
C.C.L.; Bernard McDonald, Organizer, C.C.L.; 
Thomas McLachlan, Bargaining Agent, and 
President, N.S. Federation of Labour; Russell 
McDonald, President of the Union, and Bar- 
gaining Agent; J. Smith Mclvor, Union Soli- 
citor, representing the Union; and Solomon 
Shore, Isaac Hin, Reuben Zilbert, Jacob 
Gordon—representing the employers. 

The Chairman outlined the purpose for 
which the Board had been constituted, and 
asked for the co-operation of both sides in an 
effort to effect an agreement on the matters 
at issue. 

Mr. Melvor on behalf of the Union tendered 
a copy of the proposed contract, and expressed 
the views of the employees stating that there 
appeared to be no real reason why both sides 
could not reach a position where a contract 
might be signed. 

Mr. Shore spoke on behalf of the employers 
and offered the objection that in this instance 
the four employers (being Hebrew) were the 
victims of racial discrimination, and should 
not be asked to enter into a contract until at 
least four Gentile merchants were in the same 
position. 

Mr. Ein voiced similar views. The em- 
ployers then requested an adjournment to 
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enable them to consult with their Solicitor. 
The request was granted, and the next general 
meeting called for Wednesday, November 7, 
at the same time and place. 

The Board met in Sydney on November 5, 
Monday, to examine the proposed contract 
and to consider the objections offered at the 
first meeting. 

On Wednesday, November 7, the adjourned 
meeting took place at the Town Hall, Glace 
Bay, at which time all parties were present and 
represented by Solicitors. 

John McNeil, K.C., employers’ solicitor, 
outlined the position of his clients to be, in 
substance, as follows:— 


1. The employers in this dispute should 
not be obliged to enter into an agreement 
until a majority of the retail grocers in the 
Town of Glace Bay are in the same position. 

2. The retail grocery business is highly com- 
petitive, and operates on a small margin of 
profit. The employees involved are paid the 
equivalent of wages paid by other grocers in 
the same area, 

3. Therefore it is not a fair proposition to 
put these four in a disadvantageous position, 
i.e. they would be faced with additional 
expenses when others would not be. 


4. It appears that no Gentile firms have 
been unionized. 


Mr. Melvor, on behalf of the Union, 
admitted that it was unfortunate that only 
four were involved, and that the four hap- 
pened to be of the Hebrew race; however, the 
Union had been requested by the employees. 
There is no duty on the Union to organize 
the whole field, but there is no doubt that this 
will be the aim. 

A general exchange of information took 
place, with representatives of both parties 
taking part. The question of representation 
by the employees was raised. In one instance 
there are now only four Union members out 
of fourteen who were members at the time of 
the organization of the Union. 

Mr. McNeil requested a ruling from the 
Board as to whether the parties should proceed 
at this time to negotiate an Agreement or to 
further consider the questions of representa- 
tion and discrimination. 

The Board ruled that the above questions 
were without bearing on the issue and the 
parties should attempt to effect an agreement 
on the proposed contract. 

The parties agreed to meet with the Board 
again on November 14 and in the meantime 
to consult with Solicitors, so that concrete 
proposals might be offered. 

On Tuesday, November 13, the Board met 
at Sydney with the solicitors. The proposals 
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were examined and suggestions made for the 
next meeting which took place at Glace Bay 
on the following day, November 14. At this 
time an amended contract was submitted and 
each clause examined, Agreement was reached 
on all clauses except those dealing with holi- 
days andi wages. 

The parties agreed to have the Board con- 
sider these matters, and in the meantime to 
furnish more information regarding established 
custom, etc. 

It was decided that in order to have a full 
picture of the matters before the Board an 
investigation should be made of the premises 
of the employers; employees should be inter- 
viewed, and all pertinent information obtained. 

Accordingly on the 15th, 16th, 19th and 
20th days of November the Board visited the 
premises of the six retail stores. Employers_ 
and employees were very co-operative and 
readily furnished all desired information. 
Working conditions were found to be favour- 
able in all instances, and relations between 
employer and employee harmonious. Several 
suggestions regarding comforts for employees 
were made by the Board and it was found 
later that these had been carried out. 

On November 26 the Board met with Mr. 
MeNeil to consider the employers’ proposals 
regarding holidays and wages, and on the 27th 
a conference was held with Mr. Mclvor to 
inform him, and to determine whether or not 
the amendments were agreeable to the Union. 
Mr. Mclvor suggested several changes. On 
November 28 the contract was re-drafted, and 
on November 30 the re-drafted contract was 
considered. Mr. Meclvor felt at this time the 
contract would be acceptable to his clients 
and he would so recommend. 

On December 1, the Union indicated that 
they were prepared to accept and sign the 
contract. The employers, except one, appeared 
also to be in favour. The Board presented 
the contract to the Union officers who affixed 
their signatures. Mr. Shore requested further 
time to consider the matter of holidays. 

On December 10 the Board again met with 
Mr. Shore, who indicated that he was pre- 
pared to grant two weeks holidays as soon as 
price controls were removed, and that he was 
in favour with the practice of giving two weeks 
vacation. 

The Board met with Mr. Gordon, Mr. Ein 
and Mr. Zilbert on December 13. They stated 
that they were ready to sign but would prefer 
to wait until Mr. Shore was also prepared to 
accept. Mr. Shore asked for further time to 
consult with his solicitor. 

On Saturday, December 15, the Board met 
with Mr. McNeil and Mr. Shore. At. this 
conference the matter of dropping the holiday 
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clause entirely from the contract was con- 
sidered; the question to be left for the 
Regional War Labour Board for decision; and 
it was decided to offer this suggestion to the 
Union as a solution to the dispute. 

On Tuesday, December 18, at a meeting with 
the Union officers the proposal re the holiday 
clause was presented. The Union was not in 
favour, unless the wage clause was also to be 
submitted. At this stage it appeared that the 
parties were each definitely determined not to 
yield, and on December 20 a conference was 
held with Mr. McNeil at which the suggestion 
was made that a final meeting of all interested 
parties would be called, at which time an 
exchange of opinions and information would 
be made and if agreement was not reached 
the Board would make a report to the Minis- 
ter and conclude its work. Mr. McNeil 
expressed a wish to consult with his client, 
and the meeting was adjourned until the fol- 
lowing day, December 21, when, with Mr. 
Mclvor present the whole situation was con- 
sidered and opinions offered. It was considered 
that in view of the Christmas season it would 
probably be difficult to get all parties together 
for a general meeting and therefore the matter 
should be left in abeyance until a more favour- 
able time. 
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Another meeting was held with Mr. McNeil 
on December 31, who, on behalf of Mr. Shore, 
proposed two weeks holidays with pay after 
three years service. On submission to the 
Union this was deemed: not acceptable. 

On Wednesday, January 2, 1946, the Board 
again met with Mr. McNeil and the employers. 
Mr. Shore at this time expressed his willing- 
ness to sign the contract in its present form, 
as signed by the Union, whereupon the con- 
tract was signed by him, followed by Mr. 
Zilbert, Mr. Gordon and Mr. Ein, and was 
witnessed by each Board member. 

The Board would like at this time to com- 
mend all the parties concerned for the fine 
spirit of co-operation which prevailed through- 
out the deliberations of the Board and to 
express thanks for assistance rendered, par- 
ticularly by Mr. McNeil and Mr. Mclvor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. D. Mucaan, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) Nem Frrcuson, 
Board Member 


(Sgd.) JAMES NICHOLSON, 
Board Member 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During January, 1946 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 15 industrial disputes 
during the month of January, involving 1,684 
workpeople employed in 18 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 9 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 6 
were situations which had to be unter- 
minated as of December 31, and received 
further attention in January. These disputes 
were dealt with under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act and under Order 
in Council P.C, 4020. They were thus distinct 
from and in addition to the Conciliation 
proceedings described on previous pages, which 
developed under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 


cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 


collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
Service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 

MINING AND SMELTING, ETc. 
RVOG Pe Lees edn Se teks Ee ste a nes rp 

MANUFACTURING 
Aminrallifoods bes. UK b.. kee Se, 2 
MistalieRroducts ViuIpOs. 297 0UPIN ohPie 5 
Printing and “Publishing $i... 200i. 1 
RhbbensPreductea.7. WOON ae 1 
Miscellaneous: 21/00. 0a. 02, . Famed, 2 
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TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic UTILITIES 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines. 1 


Mistetianectis {20 UDG Say, SWF ae 1 
CoNSTRUCTION 

Buildings and Structures ic. ae... dys 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 

Strike tor Lockout. Mea LAG, Ae PI, 6 

‘Threatened Strike JO01.00) .OFe. AG... ft 

Arbitrations (2228 oot. Oe 3 


Requests for services of Commissioners. 5 


PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 


PGTGaee IT WES 1). Yad smlee . bea peY tls 1 
Increase in wages and reduced hours.... 1 
Increase in wages and other changes... 1 
Reduced hours 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 


PURER NOILCLLELOE ists teterake ala «lithe phe. eeabials a! 2 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SHI! MOT MACI VIR eee a. 5 
CPtHer UNION. GUESTLIONS. (o). ais oss os aa ee el 1 
Discharge of workers for other than 
Trt QUEHEIONS 4 aa/uilut as ga ce ee ae, 1 
MMMM Miata, 3071 eb clate arable y Wisin 2 
Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation or other 
departmental (action oss lies ks ee ee 2 


Decision rendered in arbitration....... 1 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
appointed under Section 5 of P.C. 4020 2 
Written statement terminating situation 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
action required 
Referred to Provincial authorities..... 1 
Disposition pending 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............. 
Direct negotiations 
Arbitration 
ACGTOIMNIStIALIVe BCUOD «uj ys cu. «kee 
DUN OCUUTALION: ONT Ue kis) ean tog 
Senemient POCMOINOr ile, . W'omh n'y a. ae yee s 


©) 0 Bile ye Jefle © ele ie wh * 9 \\9 wm 0 ge) 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
follow :— 

Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces. 
—The November issue of the Lasour Gazerte 
contained a report of the settlement of a 
dispute with regard to the terms of collective 
agreements between the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America and Canadian Packers, 
Limited, Burns and Company, Limited, and 
the Swift Canadian Company, Limited, which 
was negotiated by the Honourable Mr. 
Justice S. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, whom 
the Minister of Labour had appointed as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner for 
the purpose. One of the recommendations 
of the Commissioner which was accepted by 
the parties was that hours of work at the 
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various meat packing plants should be 
reduced from 48 to 45 hours per week, with 
the exception of one plant where the work 
week would be reduced from 54 to 48 hours. 
The new schedule of daily hours was to be 
arranged at each plant concerned, and all 
hourly paid employees were to receive over- 
time rates for all hours worked in excess of 
the daily hours so arranged or upon all hours 
in excess of the normal work week. 

Negotiations then proceeded on a local 
level and at some plants were well advanced 
in connection with the number of daily work- 
ing hours. However, at a final stage certain 
negotiations collapsed owing to differences of 
opinion as to whether any tolerance should 
be permitted between the “standard” work 
week and the “schedule” work week. The 
companies held out for continuance for 2 or 
3 hours’ tolerance to provide for varying 
conditions and fluctuating live-stock receipts. 
Union representatives demanded that the 
“schedule” week should be set exactly on the 
normal week recommended by Mr. Justice 
Richards in the Winnipeg negotiations. 

When newspaper reports indicated that a 
nation-wide strike vote among the plant 
employees and the three companies was being 
contemplated in certain quarters, the Min- 
ister of Labour as a preventive measure 
appealed to all parties on January 17th to 
expedite negotiations for the conclusion of 
collective agreements and to refer all ques- 
tions on which agreement could not be 
reached to the Advisory Board, as agreed 
upon in November. 

On January 28rd, following some direct 
negotiations, the District Director of the 
Union requested the Department to have 
Mr. Justice Richards reconvene the parties 
to the dispute in order to: clarify the inten- 
tion of the Winnipeg settlement respecting 
the number of hours constituting the work 
week. At the end of the period under review 
conversations were taking place in Toronto 
with Mr. Justice Richards acting as mediator. 


Rubber Products Workers, St. Jerome, P.Q. 
—Disagreement over the wages to be paid to 
4 eyeletters led to a strike on January 23, 
1946, involving some 1,300 employees of the 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, St. 
Jerome, P.Q. The situation was aggravated 
by a jurisdictional dispute between the St. 
Jerome Rubber Workers’ Federal Union No. 
144 (T.L.C.C.) which held a collective agree- 
ment with the company and a rival organiza- 
tion. Normal collective bargaining procedure 
had been seriously impaired since November, 
1945, by a temporary injunction secured by 
the rival Union from the Superior Court of 
Quebec which restrained the company from 
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paying over to the Federal Union the dues 
collected for it by the company through a 
check-off system. 

On the request of the Quebec Department 
of Labour, officers of the Federal Depart- 
‘ment endeavoured to secure a settlement of 
the strike. Following conferences held in 
Ottawa-a settlement was reached under which 
all employees would return to work without 
discrimination. The dispute concerning the 
wage rate payable to the 4 eyeletters was 
referred to arbitration by a committee of 
three persons. It was not possible to deal 
in any way with the jurisdictional dispute 
as no decision had been handed down by 
the Superior Court. Work was resumed by 
the employees on January 30. 


Newspaper Printers, Winnipeg, Man—A 
brief account of a strike on November 8th 
by about 125 employees in the composing 
rooms of the Winnipeg Free Press Company, 
Limited, and the Southam Company, Ltd. 
(Winnipeg Tribune Division) was contained 
in the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 1819). The report of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. J. Major, failed to settle the 
differences between the two publishers and 
their employees as represented by Local 191 
of the International Typographical Union. On 
December, 14, the publishers renewed their 
proposal to the Union that the draft of the 
terms of a new collective agreement should 
be submitted to a Board of Arbitration. When 
their offer was not accepted, the publishers 
on December 29th issued dismissal notices to 
all the employees on strike. The two news- 
papers then began to organize their com- 
posing rooms on an “open shop” basis and to 


build up new staffs, claiming that no 
further negotiations with the International 
Typographical Union were planned or 
contemplated. 


During January, as a result of various 
requests and intimations that a strike might 
spread to newspapers of the “Southam chain”, 
the Minister of Labour arranged a joint con- 
ference at Ottawa which was attended by 


heads of the International Typographical 
Union and the President of the Southam 
Company, Limited. Following this confer- 


ence it was proposed by the Minister of 
Labour that the dispute be submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation established by him. As 
the Lasour GAZETTE went to press, acceptance 
of this proposal on the part of the publishers 
was being awaited. 


Packinghouse Workers, Hamilton, Ontario. 
—Following a brief strike on November 30, 
1945, which affected about 175 employees of 
Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
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Hamilton, the Minister of Labour was asked 
by a representative of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America to appoint an 
Arbitrator to deal with a dispute over the 
promotion of an employee to the position 
of a sub-foreman. Pursuant to the terms of 
the collective agreement between the parties, 
the Minister of Labour appointed as 
Arbitrator Dr. Alexander Brady, of the 
Department of Political Economy, University 
of Toronto. The’ issue pertained to the 
alleged misinterpretation and violation of the 
seniority provisions of the agreement by the 
promotion of a man over the head of Union 
members who had more seniority. The 
company took the position that the dispute 
was not arbitrable. The Arbitrator found that 
the Union was fully within its rights in 
seeking arbitration of the issue as a grievance 
arising out of the interpretation of the 
collective agreement. He further decided that 
the seniority provisions had not been violated 
since the agreement did not specifically deal 
with promotions to positions outside the 
bargaining unit, and that the company was 
free to appoint anyone to a managerial posi- 
tion without considering seniority. 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick.—Reports were printed in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre (March, April, June, 
July, August and November, 1945) regarding 
negotiations between Government officials, and 
representatives of coal miners belonging to 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and of certain coal mine operators in the 
Maritimes, in connection with the miners’ 
demands for certain wage increases and addi- 
tional holidays with pay. 

Following the issuance of a Supplementary 
Finding and Direction by the National War 
Labour Board on October 12 and a refer- 
endum among the union members later that 
month, a deadlock ensued over the insistence 
of operators that the Collective Agreement 
under negotiation should include conditional 
clauses to the term of the Agreement. The 
companies wanted it written into the Agree- 
ment that the wage schedules and increased 
remuneration were based and dependent upon 
continued financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, and that if there should be any 
change in the Government’s policy of price 
control or financial assistance the Agreement 
would automatically terminate. 


After several weeks of negotiations and 
correspondence, it was proposed by officers of 
the Department of Labour that the Agree- 
ment should be signed and the disputed point 
covered by an exchange of letters between the 
parties. As a result of further direct negotia- 
tions, an Agreement was signed on February 
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3rd between District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America, and the four major coal mine 
operators. 

Prior to the signing of the Agreement the 
companies wrote Union officials stating that 
the wage schedules contained therein were 
possible of payment only because the opera- 
tions of the companies were assisted by the 
Dominion Government in the form of money 
grants by the Government and that the new 
increases in remuneration for the workmen 
covered by the Agreement were to be derived 


Alberta Federation of Labour 
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solely from funds arising from the recent. 
increase of 33 cents per short ton in the sell- 
ing price of coal (see previous issues of 
Lasour GAZETTE). 

The District Executive Board of the Union, 
in reply to the companies letters, stated that’ 
the Union considered the Agreement to be a 
“firm contract” until January 31, 1947, and that 
if the contingencies mentioned in the oper- 
ators’ letters should arise, District 26 reserved 
the right to take such action as it deemed 
necessary. 


Presents Legislative Program 


to Provincial Government 


N January 15, the Executive Council of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour, an 
affiliate of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, submitted to the Government of 
Alberta a program of proposed labour legis- 
lation for 1946. 

In the program, which is outlined below, 
the Federation suggested :— 

Dominion-Provincial Conferences—The 
securing of labour advisers by the govern- 
ment to assist during the discussion of matters 
directly affecting labour. 

Post-war Planning —The immediate comple- 
tion of the Industrial Development Board, 
responsible only to the premier; the estab- 
lishment of an Industrial Scientific Laboratory ; 
and the encouragement of industrial municipal 
surveys. 

Collective Bargaining. —Defining the term so 
as to include intent to reach an agreement; 
amending the Industrial Conciliation Act so 
that members of the union in good standing 
and other employees who have been employed 
for three months prior to the vote shall be 
included in votes to determine the bargaining 
agent; employees dismissed for union activity, 
be entitled to not less than $100 damages in 
each case. 

Labour Welfare Act—Introducing provisions 
to bring municipal and civic employees under 
the Act; abolishing split shifts; enforcing 
statutory holidays with pay; and the intro- 
duction of an act, similiar to that in force 
in Ontario, providing for vacations with pay 
in such occupations as the construction 
industry. 

Wages—A minimum of 60 cents an hour 
for male workers and investigation and out- 
lawing of incentive bonus plans advocated. 

Hours of Work.—Establishing a maximum 
40-hour week by-law and introducing it to 
the civil service. 

Workmen’s Compensation—Raising com- 
pensation to 100 per cent of earnings and 
abolishing the three-day waiting period. 

Civil Service Conditions—Protection of 
Civil Servants in governmental transfers of 
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employment; better pay for mental institute 
employees; and the bringing of all govern- 
ment employees not classed as civil servants 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The Federation, in its proposals also 
endorsed old age pensions, health plans and 
health insurance, and the brief of the Alberta 
Association of Registered Nurses asking for 
better conditions in the profession. It also 
asks for a course in labour education to be 
instituted. 

Annual Convention 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Federation was held in Calgary in November 
of last year. 

A large number of resolutions were placed 
before the delegates, the most important of 
which were ultimately embodied in the 
proposals for labour legislation presented to 
the Provincial Government, and described 
above. 

The delegates were welcomed by J. C. 
Watson, President of the Calgary Trades and 
Labour Council. The report of the Credential 
Committee showed a total of 119 delegates in 
attendance, representing Provincial Organiza- 
tions, Trades and Labour councils, Local 
Unions and twelve fraternal delegates and 
guests. 

The convention was addressed by the Hon. 
Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta; Mr. J. Hartley, M.L.A., 
representing the Provincial Command of the 
Canadian Legion; Mr. Carl C. Cook, Chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Alberta; and Mr. F. J. White, Regional 
Superintendent of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, D. B. MacKenzie; Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. G. Cushing; tellers, E. Castles, 
J. R. Finely, and H. Dear. M. Ainslee was 
declared elected as Federation Delegate to 
the annual meeting of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Lethbridge was declared the next convention 
city. : 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GaAzeTTE from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment drawn up and verbally 
agreed to by representatives of the employers 
and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized im a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Coal Mining 


EstEVAN, BIENFAIT, AND RocHE PERCEE, SASK.— 
Srx Coat Minine ComMpaNIgs AND UNITED 
Mine Workers or America, District 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to July 1, 1946. The parties to the agreement 
will meet in conference 60 days prior to the 
expiration date to discuss a renewal thereot. 
All mine workers who are eligible shall join 
the union and sign check-off for all dues, assess- 
ments and fines. The mine owners agree to 
make deductions from miners’ pay for same and 
forward it to union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day as provided by 
the Mines Act of Saskatchewan. Overtime at 
time and one-half and rate and one-half for 
datal and contract workers respectively for 
work in excess of normal working time (except- 
ing the 30 minutes allowed to clean up coal 
in transit at both stripping and deep seam 
operations), also for work on Sundays or regu- 
lar scheduled day off and 10 specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for datal workers: Above 
ground (both shaft and strip mines)—dump- 
man, common labour, teamster, carpenter’s 
helper, blacksmith’s helper, electrician’s helper, 
and tipple dumper, 62 cents; truck driver, 
tipple checker, and fireman (stationary boiler), 
644 cents; screenman, locomotive fireman, brake- 
man tipple operator, and shot firer (in pit), 67 
cents; carpenter, blacksmith, hoist engineer, 
locomotive engineer, stationary engineer, and 
general repairman, 744 cents. Under ground 
(shaft mines only)—common labour, timber- 
man’s helper, cager’s helper, trip rider, and 
loader, 644 cents; timberman, trackman cager, 
motorman, driver and pumpman, 67 cents; 
machine runner’s helper and shot firer, 72 cents; 
machine runner and electrician, 77 cents. Con- 
tract rates are given for deep seam mines, 

“Wet places”: where water drops from the 
roof in sufficient quantities to wet through a 


man’s clothing or where standing water is over 
44 inches average depth across the place shall 
be considered a wet place. The rate for such 
places shall be 40 cents extra per day subject to 
approval of National War Labour Board. For 
baling out a wet place before loading, contract 
miners will be paid 15 cents per barrel or at 
company rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal Mining 


SuerRRIDON, MaAn.—SuHeERRITT Gordon MINES 
Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINg, 
Mitt anD SMELTER WorkKERS, Locau 695. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1945 to September 30, 1946. ‘The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. The company 
agrees to deduct from any employee’s pay upon 
authorization all initiation fees, dues, assess- 
ments, etc., and to remit same to union monthly. 
All employees now members of the union or 
who become members shall remain members in 
good standing for the life of the agreement. A 
joint labour management committee, consisting 
of equal numbers from the company and union, 
will be established to accelerate production. 
They shall meet at least once monthly with the 
sole object of achieving high working morale, 
eficiency, mutual production, co-operation and 
elimination of friction and absenteeism. 

Hours of work: hoisting and lowering 
schedules at the mines will be arranged to pro- 
vide approximately 8 hours from collar to 
collar. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
(except when due to regular change of shifts), 
or in excess of 48 hours per week, and for work 
on any of 6 specified statutory holidays. Vaca- 
tion: 6 days with pay after one year’s con- 
tinuous service, 7 days after 2 years’ service 
and so on to a maximum of 12 days after 7 
years of service. 

Wages: the existing schedule of wage rates 
shall remain in effect for the duration of the 
agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure, group life, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, adequate medical and hospital 
facilities, and assistance to Sherridon Club, 
Athletic Club, and Curling Club. 


BrITANNIA Beacu, B.C—Britannia MInIna 
AND SMELTING Co., Lrp. AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL Union oF MINzE, MILu AND SMELTER 
Workers, Loca 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 3, 
1945, to September 2, 1946. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive repre- 
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sentative of all eligible employees, who may 
join the union. Check off: the company agrees 
to forward to the union monthly, all dues, assess- 
ments and fines so authorized by union mem- 
bers. A labour management committee, based 
on equal representation of labour and manage- 
ment, may be established, and it is mutually 
agreed to give every support and consideration 
to this committee. 

Hours of work: for all underground employees 
8 hours from portal to portal shall constitute 
a shift. The regular working week shall be 6 
days of 8 hours each, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for all work in excess 
of the above hours for work on the weekly day 
of rest, and for work on 6 specified statutory 
holidays. Vacation: annual vacation with pay 
will be granted to all qualified employees as 
per N.W.L.B. Directive of September 14, 1943. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


CARDINAL, OnT.—THE CANADA StarcH Com- 
PANY Lip. AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
Foop Processors, Locau 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1945, to January 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject_to 6 weeks’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from members’ pay, who authorize 
it, and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day or shift, for work on 
Sundays and 7 specified holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay after one full year’s con- 
tinuous service with the company. 

Hourly wage rates for male workers: mechan- 
ical division—Class 8 (machinist mechanic, 
pipe-fitter mechanic, electrician mechanic, boiler- 
maker), 78 cents; Class 7 (millwright, carpen- 
ter, mechanic, machine operator, tinsmith 
mechanic, moulder, coremaker, welder, boiler 
house fireman), 73 cents; Class 6 (maintenance 
man mechanic, carpenter mechanic blacksmith), 
69 cents; Class 5 (machinist general, pipe- 
fitter general, electrician general, painter 
mechanic, meterman, engineer 3rd class), 65 
cents; Class 4 (maintenance man general, tin- 
smith general, babbittman), 61 cents; Class 3 
(rigger, improver, painter general, oiler, brick- 
layer), 58 cents; Class 2 (helper mechanical 
department), 55 cents; Class 1 (coalman, gen- 
eral labour), 52 cents. Miscellaneous and yard 
division—Class 7 (locomotive engineer, crane 
operator mechanic), 73 cents; Class 6 (crane 
operator), 69 cents; Class 5 (brakeman-upper 
yard), 65 cents; Class 4 (tractor driver, weigh 
master), 61 cents; Class 3 (track repair, truck 
driver, locomotive fireman, brakeman-lower 
yard), 58 cents; Class 2 (fireman-crane, watch- 
man), 55 cents; Class 1 (truck driver helper, 
shipping and yard labour), 52 cents. Dry starch, 
refinery and wet starch divisions—Classes 1 to 7, 
wage rates same as above for same classifica- 
tions. 

Hourly wage rates for female workers: dry 
starch division—44 to 61 cents; refinery—413 
to 65 cents; mechanical—414 to 54 cents; dry 
starch—394 to 44 cents; refinery and finished 
products—394 to 414 cents; mechanical and 
miscellaneous—44 cents. 
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Apprentice rates for adult males—beginner, 
52 cents; after 8 months, 55 cents; after 16 
months, 58 cents; after 24 months, 61 cents; 
after 82 months, 65 cents; after 40 months, 
reclassification to occupation. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontreAL, P.Q.—W. C. Macponatp INc. AND 
Tue Tospacco WorKgERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 1945, 
to April 6, 1946, with provision for parties to 
agreement to meet prior to expiration date for 
consideration of renewal. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABouR GAzerTEe for Novem- 
ber, 1944, p. 1366. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—H1rAM WALKER AND SONS, 
Lrp. AND DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING AND WINE 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION’ OF 
America (DISTILLERY Workers’ Loca 61). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 90 days’ notice. (Wage rates 
may be changed on July 1, 1946, upon 30 days’ 
notice.) The company recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. All employees must join 
the union within 15 days of the signing of the 
agreement, and new employees must join. All 
employees must maintain membership in good 
standing as a condition of employment. ‘The 
company will deduct union dues from the em- 
ployees’ pay monthly and remit same to union, 
for those employees who so authorize it. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
for production departments and power house; 
other departments 44 hours per week. Time and 
one-half for work in excess of these hours and 
for work on Sundays (except in production 
departments and power house) and 6 specified 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay for all 
employees with one to 5 years’ service with the 
company, 2 weeks with pay for employees with 
5 years’ or more service. 

Wages: “An employee shall be entitled to 
the maximum rate of pay provided for his 
classification after one year’s service with the 
company and not less than one month in the 
classification.” 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. . 


Warer_oo, ONT.—JosepH FE). SEAGRAM AND SONS 
Lip. AND THE DISTILLERY, REcCTIFYING 
AND WINE WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION or AMeERIcA, Locan 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1945 to August 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subiect to 60 days’ notice. ‘The 
company recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. Only 
union members in good standing will be kept 
in i A and permanent new employees 
must join the union immediately upon being 
hired. The union agrees to accept such em- 
ployees as full members upon acceptance and 
approval of the union and payment of all 
regular fees and dues. 

Hours of work: 8% per day Monday through 
Friday, 44 Saturday, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
at time and one-half for work in excess of these 
hours. Employees are given 6 specified statu- 
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tory holidays with pay, and also Victoria Day 
if the latter is re-instated by the government as 
a statutory holiday, provided the employees do 
not absent themselves from work without per- 
mission on work days immediately preceding or 
following these holidays. Vacation with pay of 
one week for all employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous service with the company and 2 weeks 
for all with 5 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates after 12 months’ service: 
bottlers—female, 50 cents, male, 65 cents; ware- 
housemen, grain elevator helpers, 68 cents; grain 
elevator operators, mill helpers, drier house 
helpers, coal passers, 70 cents; yeast men, mash 
tub operators, cooker operators, fermenting 
room, evaporator and spray driers, drier house 
operators, 75 cents; engineers 2nd class, elec- 
tricians, 90 cents; coopers, carpenters, main- 
tenance skilled, 80 cents; engineers 3rd class, 
79 cents; electricians’ helpers, 75 cents; main- 
tenance semi-skilled, 72 cents; yard labour, 65 
cents. Weekly wage rates: millers, $42.60; still 
operators, $43.10; shippers, $41.10; mixer room 
helpers, $40; truck drivers, $35 to $36.50. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


Sarnia, Ont.—St. Cairn Processing Corpora- 
TION LTD. AND UNITED GAS, COKE AND 
CHEMICAL WorkKERS oF America, Loca 14. 

Agreement reached following establishment of 

a Board of Conciliation, to be in effect from 

August 11, 1945, to August 10, 1946, and there- 

after from year to year subject to 60 days’ 

notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole bargaining ageney for all eligible 


employees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues from employees who so 
authorize. 


* Hours of work: for day workers present 
hours to be continued; for shift workers 8 per 
shift, a 48-hour week. Overtime: for day 
workers time and one-half for work between 
regular quiting time and midnight or durin 
regular lunch period (work permitting a half- 
hour lunch period will be granted later in the 
day without payment); double time for work 
between midnight and regular work starting 
time on the next regular working day, for 
work performed on employees’ regular day off, 
and on 6 specified statutory holidays; for shift 
workers, time and one-half will be paid for 
work during the 8 hours immediately following 
their shift and double time for work during 
the 8 hours immediately preceding their regular 
shift and as above. Vacation of one week with 
pay after one year’s continuous service and 
2 weeks (12 working days) with pay after 
3 years’ service with the company. 

Wages presently being observed by the com- 
pany and as set forth and authorized by the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario shall 
be maintained for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


La Tuquse, P.Q—Brown Corporation AND LE 
Synpicat NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS DE 
La PurrPe er pu Papmr dE LA Tuque, INC., 
AND Tue NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PULP 
AND Paper Workers, INc. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1945, to May 13, 1946, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the unions as the sole 
agents for their members and the right of its 
employees to become members of the union and 
will not attempt to interfere with such rights, 
nor to discriminate against such members. 

Hours: for day workers, 8 per day, 48 per 
week; for shift workers, 8 hours shifts, 48 per 
week. Overtime is payable at time and _one- 
half for day workers as well as for work on 
Sundays and 4 statutory holidays for all hourly- 
pale employees. Vacation: one week with pay 
or employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company and 2 weeks with pay for 
those with 5 years’ service subject to provi- 
sions of the “1945 Vacation Plan” and consent 
of the Regional War Labour Board. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure and an apprenticeship plan. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Trenton, N'S.—TnHeEe Eastern Car CoMpany 
Lrp. AND UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
America, Locau 1231 


Agreement to be in effect from September 24, 
1945 to September 23, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for its members and also the 
right of employees to become union members. 
When hiring new employees preference shall be 
given to union members if available and 
secondly to residents of the immediate vicinity. 
All employees now members of the union and 
any who become members, shall as a condition 
of employment remain members in good stand- 
ing during the life of this agreement. Check- 
off: union dues to be deducted weekly from 
member’s pay by the company upon employee’s 
authorization and paid to the union. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours within the 24-hour period, 
and for all work on Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays. Vacation with pay shall 
be established in accordance with the Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erievance procedure. 


GuretpH, Ont.—FeperAL WIRE AND CABLE 
Company Lrp. AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, Locat 3021) 

Agreement, reached in settlement of a strike 

(L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1869), to be in effect from 

December 1, 1945, to December 1, 1946, and 


thereafter from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 


collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 
Hours of work: a 48-hour week. In order 


to have Saturday afternoon off the hours have 
been amended from the 8 hour day to 82 Mon- 
day through Friday and 44 on Saturday. Over- 
time to be paid at time and one-half for all 
work in excess of these hours and for work on 
Sundays and 6 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service or more with the 
company. 

Wages: a wage schedule and job classification 
to be negotiated and made a part of this agree- 
ment subject to the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


CoLtiIncwoop, Ont. — THE CoLLINGwoop 
Suipyarps Lrp. AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WoRKERS OF CANADA, 
Locat 4. 


Agreement, pursuant to a Board of Concilia- 
tion, to be in effect from August 1, 1945, to 
August 1, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees and there 
is to be no difference in the treatment of union 
and non-union members. 

Hours of work: day shift—9 per day Monday 
through Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week 
in the summer; 82 per day Monday through 
Friday, 44 on Saturday, a 48-hour week in ae 
‘winter; night shift—ll per night Monday 
through Friday, a 55-hour week. Overtime at 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 48 
hours in any one week for both day and night 
work, summer and winter, and for work on 3 
specified statutory holidays. Double time to be 
paid for any work that is absolutely necessary 
on 3 additional statutory holidays. Vacation 
with pay will be granted as directed by the War 
Labour Board or other recognized government 
board having authority 

Wage rates shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of Finding and Direction of National 
War Labour Board dated January 7, 1944, and 
any further Finding and Direction of National 
War Labour Board. 

Five cents per hour additional to the regular 
day rate shall be paid to employees on the night 
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shift. “Dirty work” is to be paid at time and 
one-quarter. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Miptanp, Ont.—Miptanp Suipyarps, Lrp. 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION oF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WorkKeERS oF CANADA, Locat 9. 


Agreement following a Board of Conciliation 
to be in effect from November 7, 1945, to 
November 1, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the collective bargainin 
agency for all eligible employees and there wil 
be no difference in the treatment of union and 
non-union employees. 

Hours of work: day shift—8% per day Mon- 
day through Friday, 4%0n Saturday, a 48-hour 
week; night shift—94 hours per night Monday 
through Thursday, 10 hours on Friday, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of 48 hours in any one week and 
for work on 3 specified statutory holidays; on 
3 additional statutory holidays only work that 
is absolutely necessary to be done and paid for 
at double time. Vacations with pay shall be 
granted as directed by the War Labour Board 
or other responsible authority. 

Wages shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Finding and Direction of National 
War Labour Board, dated January 7, 1944, and 
any further Finding and Direction of National 
War Labour Board. 

“Dirty work” to be paid for at one and one- 
quarter the normal hourly rate. Five cents per 
hour additional to the regular day rate shall be 
paid to employees on night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 

has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding, 
throughout the Province or within a certain 
district, on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and 30 days are allowed for filing objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minis- 
ter. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning the legislation is given in the 
Lasour GaAzertTs, January, 1943, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 


have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of five agreements and the 
correction of one other, all of which are noted 
below. A request for a new agreement for 
permanent municipal employees in the City of 
Quebec was published December 15, 1945. A 
request for the amendment of the bakers’ 
agreement in Montreal was also published 
December 15. Requests for the amendment 
of the building trades agreements for both 
Montreal and Quebec were gazetted Decem- 
ber 22. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers, bakers and deliverymen at Three 
Rivers, building trades at Quebec, uncor- 
rugated paper box industry for the Province 
and barbers at Sherbrooke were published 
January 12. A request for a new agreement 
for firefighters at Quebec was also published 
January 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
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certain joint committees and others approving 
the levy of assessments on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrRiIntING TrapESs, MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
1945, and gazetted January 5, 1946, extends the 
term of the previous Orders in Council, (L.G., 
November 1945, p. 1679, and previous issues) 
to March 1, 1946. 


LiITHOGRAPHERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


A correction of the Order in Council (L.G., 
December, 1945, p. 1824) is published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 29, 1945. 
This correction does not affect the summary 
already given. 


Construction 


Burtpina TRADES, MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
1945, and gazetted January 5, 1946, extends the 
term of the agreement (L.G., January, 1945, 
p. 71, September, p. 1341, November, p. 1679, 
December, p. 1827) to March 31, 1946. 
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Service: Business and Personnel 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 22, extends the term of 
the agreement (L.G., December, 1945, p. 1827 
and previous issues) to January. 17, 1946. 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, 
1945, and gazetted December 15, 1945, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., January, 1944, p. 70, September, p. 1143, 
January, 1945, p. 71) by providing that within 
the City of Joliette, the Monday holiday applies 
to every month of the year in the hairdressing 
parlours and the hours of work shall end at 
7 p.m. on Saturday and holiday eves. Other 
amendments do not affect the summary already 
given. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, 1945, 
and gazetted December 15, 1945, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., February, 1945, p. 182, August, p. 1199, 
and previous issues ) by providing for a reduc- 
tion in the hours of work of barbers and men’s 
male and female hairdressers of Louiseville 
from 62 to 56 hours per week. 


Canadian Vocational Training 





Bite following types of projects are now car- 
ried on under Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing by the Dominion Department of Labour 
in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments: 

(1) The vocational and _ pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from em- 
ployment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5). Training of young people and assistance 
to students. 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
province for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to December 31, 1945, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects has 
been 452,985 made up as follows: 

Full-time pre-employment classes for 

BE ATLUSUEY ers Ya sls sive oa dis heal tia ote 108,408 
Part-time classes for persons employed 

ANY EAE: MUTUCLUS LEY |e 2 siete, ol ten: pei calay olla aie 
Full-time plant schools in industry.. 38,000 


Industrial supervisors and foremen... 104,721 
i on db radesmGivet, tui Fe dcneec acs. 65,213 
PCTs LPOG ET 40 suarlsra Beale a's reste alk 49,262 
Navy (Lradesmen |..3.. teesnmironl «aby 9,056 
Discharged members of the Forces.... 33,814 
Aiiversisy. stidentay's A000). 6220" 9,255 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The enrolment of discharged members of the 
Forces for different types of vocational and 
pre-matriculation training showed a further 
substantial increase during the month of De- 
cember, although owing to the Christmas holi- 
day period, the increase was not so marked as 
in the preceding months. The total enrolment 
on December 31 was 20,166 distributed as 
follows: 

Pre-mairiculation Classes.............+.. 
Correspondence Courses................ 412 


Training on the Job in Industry........ 4.065 

Pre-employment Training in Private 
Trade and Commercial Schools...... 2,847 

Pre-employment Training in C.V.T. 
SOMOS ate eee Te EL sce cbls Ges oe « 7,556 


The shortage of housing accommodation has 
increased the difficulties in many of the cities 
where special rehabilitation training centres 
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have been opened. C.V.T. has been faced with 
the problem of providing board and lodging 
for those enrolled in the different classes. Such 
accommodation has already been arranged at 
Red Deer and Brockville. 

New buildings have been obtained and addi- 
tional classes opened in recent weeks in the 
following places: Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Winnipeg, Fort William, 
Toronto, London, Brockville, Prescott, Kit- 
chener, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Moncton and Pictou. The seasonal 
decrease in employment has made it more 
difficult in some areas to locate suitable oppor- 
tunities for training veterans on the job in 
industry. It is anticipated that this situation 
will be corrected with the approach of spring. 
Additional field staff, however, have been 
taken on and a special effort has been made 
to develop training on the job opportunities. 
The attention of veterans has been directed to 
the building and construction trades as afford- 
ing excellent prospects of immediate employ- 
ment. This effort has been carried on through 
the co-operation of the counsellors of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs and the three 
Services as well as by radio broadcasts, bulle- 
tins and special publicity given in the Press. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


In the middle of January a meeting of the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council was held 
in Ottawa at which special attention was given 
to the training of discharged members of the 
Forces. Numerous resolutions and recom- 
mendations were made, which have been passed 
on to the appropriate authorities. A fuller 
account of the meeting is given elsewhere in 
the Lasour Gazette. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a conference of the Regional Direc- 
tors and Superintendents of Rehabilitation 
Training in all provinces, at which attention 
was given to detailed methods of procedure, 
closer co-operation with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and the National Employ- 
ment Service, the expansion of existing facili- 
ties and the addition of special types of voca- 
tional training. 


Other Training Projects 


No training has as yet been commenced in 
any province for workers released from gainful 
employment and no additional provinces have 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 














NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- Wrra- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Dec. of Dec. to to 
Dec. 31/45 Dec. 31/45 | Dec. 31/45 





—— | 
ee | | - 


Dominion Summary 
































5,307 884 4,021 579 707 

NUTTIN aan escheat dicta eo ctes eiay it eyscavs cals ciel aunieieteysis/eieaseisuaiass 87 9 44 20 23 

TT Gao crriie laste ria ealere eisicis tiaisisie-sfaunsessiamstoclsuareace ane 5,394 893 4,065 599 730 

Prince Edward Island 

Men........ Laie ed DET wE SMCS E Ree Tae OR EES OU RC oe « seni ala arels 51 13 33 if 11 

eer eee ee en ee eee eee de Sak ees eh ss ete rag CEs ad bv re wnyEs es Senos eee ets sy een rere ag 

UAL EB, (AAR ie eR SIRES JRTSO EA EIEE. 45, JSEIAISC EERE ol 13 30 q WU 

Nova Scotia 

NUCH, 3. es Be oP Oe ere eer ae Se RT Tae ae Serio tach ae 119 2y/ 104 12 3 

WOmGN os ns bic sac sana a ceca PR ne ae cclaus eterna asa Butea tees 4 Pion reece 

AES See ES 20 Ae. Me ah eye aie ates. MR RRR ct SERSE SERN IEICE 124 33 108 13 3 

New Brunswick 

Era ete fe siic a tyke aie cis SIR 66rd Wie 6 Sate vel & Clb Rice the a eyes iemle’s & 97 20 74 14 9 

NT TEL N Gt ee rcicinuste sasiecteceselassiesens.disieie ate euesaveissalenanese CB ahha ta ia 3 ieee Sore 

FUN esa este eek oie a oleic aie isvcusielesstacafecsrasinie: eeassusis 101 20 77 15 9 
Quebec 

EQUINE oslo tirc occa clenie oo Riv ais nies Dislee BiOe N's 6 oat sere ei afe-slaceiherateee + 910 154 690 100 120 

Women..... eli ALES AO ERTS TRE ARIAS Air, ASMA OTE TOW eee ee, 5 1 4 

UTE) i) eg RR et ae, SORES och SEA HORT ECAACIOID 1 AA RAISICRS 920 154 695 101 124 
Ontario 

BON. dsaae See REET s bn ULE sh oie UE ae es OA 2,071 303 1, 639 147 235 

Women........ Be ROI OR EICICRE OE, OR NEI) 96, RAB OOS 26 if 17 4 5 

Total...... AEF OPT TES: CRUEL IS TROND pista Massie lavexc niece 25,093 310 1,656 151 239 

Manitoba 

TOT Ss 5 ads Sie areca ISTO ISTE Chere Hote Sh i. aihiG aul sia ety Pochaiele. « of84"s « 654 122 534 50 70 

Women ee tet ee cae eet Ae re eh Rey ee eS Fer hepa lhccrnage keen | Klin er ie ce 2 1 

WTO Ls (Peat paetoet bia ci Anal 5 SORES RBC lake SeRHSEAAREORS 659 122 534 52 VW 

Saskatchewan 

INE CDWER co. cis ds dine chicav pas Bor ha siciesek cob Mb Games soak tetas. cevkles 263 38 189 46 28 

Auer eV Pe? MPRA Sek Sen TERMS ESP TIRES. “F Herat en ici NeRORRe 3 i 2 Tre Pon rere 

SN EA We Sue ace 205 1) Daneel RN SE: ees OE BPS be, Sey caeRSicHEIES 266 39 191 47 28 
Alberta 

UR Ory Wl Aa is schsegi tarts Mislh ors WG ere re alsin CMON SIRO Ge ahde oeete o 507 61 306 99 102 

MWiOKGON co ca Saceca is tes Ha SES SRE RECN 0. cpesemeeP a NNER 12 fy | eapepeap pope 6 6 5 

TE ORAL Peer ae rear aie eae necicabmttem Stance cei 524 61 312 105 107 

British Columbia 

UTD AO or hse aie cavetsicicisie eich lots Sic bieleeteislebew ove otis vis Rake Ge THe ee aves « 635 136 452 104 79 

RV OMT CNS Me ee sik ve ee en eras fer are ces ciacciacaieal ook tedanicgean oe 19 1 a 4 8 

Total....... lat eieta ne Pate ice. cigiésicd eine calet ue es BS ie ACERT REE, 654 137 459 108 87 
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TABLE 2.REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- Witn- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 





























—— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Dec. of Dec. to to 
Dec. 31/45 Dec. 31/45 | Dec. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence Merino: isco < tetoravert tees ae hte ofo ee cre teiaiecaies 513 53 410 30 73 
OUICN. oc oes vie c cols cle aewtcaels ot bie sellers seis Sel bptateie set via, 2 f Wr vee, teens ees 
IPre-Matriculation: | Mem: occccc ics > oss Gowisigcrcc co ot oleappene sins + 7, 833 813 5, 216 1, 854 764 
OPEN se teenie hs oie ee Seine iste Bietee elem eG 112 8 70 27 14 
TROUAL Ecos cn eo ierin oe satecasares sista aie SeaeB ipo 5 8,461 874 5,698 1,912 858 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence Mea Siyiicis stidieisieio- a au ering as save bioche apaerstauas: A NANO GR eae A eee Se MSSSl YEARS et: 
Peas (11 EER ee Anielaes ie WHR NYLLD aePeeADs iehaife) Dat SEs SRBC TIEN REL EINE rr biel y labradbanratcn borarmeatdes Meee Rice Geter, oid aie 
Pre-Matricumation of Mente a accs nee coo demigle cise celere eb akeare ey ete es SB ea 6 6 1 
WOTONE sc icisiole wheres a oinisinis locaton s1e sis, sare seeds Sieaksee PO TON PE eR abakes bs bk aa! Digi hia Ds Para) HR Rie i 8 A bel 5 ahi 
Metal acece aeons eine ws. e eter oiaietie es An eae ee ee 10 6 uf 
Nove Scotia 
Correspondence Men Be eine oc ceteeee tele ttle: « BA iae akerhae-c VE Benes bonnie: 4 2 1 
LCs aut.) PO ere Ue Ae Senn EO UAE cs ore SAF ccc achat 3 Reo cht hich In USiGRHe acim ete (cto AO BLTH Io Ambit: AS ets 4 
Pre-Matriculation {Men......... AP Bia oo AO OEL AS 2 > Se ae SU Soctnmen sera 48 22 17 
WONTON ho creme a misiat eon iene eee HME S ea ee eee ee eee frente 1 La bo ep heseeseinsrenr > 5 
d WA) (C1 |S cae ieee aaa cn RRS SON ae te a iass! LS DERE ee 52 25 18 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence Menge ta Seek. OF, SANA Ne ANN eS) PO: ONE 3 DEAS eee 1 
WOLOM is esata c Srasecs Mossiasels wise oe cvoBiccleleg gisvéie olla Bee Meals Me: ae Oi curate ee Leer a mete eT] aint e encl SeR ane oe eee meee 
Pre-Matricuiation’ |‘ Men sous... sce cas os «cis os shine os Geiee™ 139 20 89 40 10 
WiONTCI Eis lbh sce cloak ey adomialicl ee eC Ree aren ea eeee tee aie ee See eh ee ee ee 
Total Wot. ce Wosiuicle cs « createcte GReete reer a 143 20 92 40 ii 
Quebec 
Correspondence Bo Rea AMS CRB ESS A | 8 AE 63 3 41 = 19 
WV TANNA Ae re o's ahaa, sh cumlesoucen stave Monts bas Caves Eos Siete oN ci stesso lonains ees Pokex' sri ceolicl ecaes alin taal oka chete ceeeter teat Seale vere ero) ss aco ape Lm ae ete Gea 
iPre-Matriculation’) Mon pts. cece tes cits er cence 445 1 AST ESe tte Wee 2 
BW Omen es Sas o.hiatitee tek nssaclebabte mode © «| of eile erste | t Gan meer tab ae oe Lebeicte ol OME SRS AI Acar ote o.oo 
MOtal meee esac Renee. eb 508 4 484 3 21 
Ontario 
Correspondence MOn Ef 5 temic cheats ca arlene one es 245 34 209 7 29 
IWOTMGI AAs o's Biaves eee e ciate vetesein 6: sictes: cotati iM RV ars eats AW crchotes Clare atverealraters eine seeins 
Pre-Matriculation (wen Me cas aia a ote vatert olepee ese Sesiave.s ep ateoRrels 3,875 578 2,624 | ~ 832 420 
Wornmientese? 2.64 eee ee eee 54 2 36 14 3 
TM Otal vee eon sees ccc oe a atone! 4,175 614 2,870 853 452 
Manitoba 
Correspondence Menon Samat a reas news os eee eee ee Risteaee 47 2 42 Ha 4 
Women 2eriaa: : ithe x Peer ee, 5 | ee ee a Meets Soe pea silat ee cette | ies asic’ aratas oticll orave dabei ena 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............cceeceee Ae I ee ee 1,164 155 721 293 150 
OMONE. cee si wetnce eh ccs celeebianeebess ss 14 3 10 1 3 
Total yrccc. secs cot nica ce hice ee 1,225 160 473 295 157 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence Menara cetene Rieistes Sb ech eeu ais slecsielare 38 10 30 5 3 
: Women.......... Bie salty ole stclehepectsinee tare s Mes. crenata estes Ries PNG SS eee 
Pre-Matriculation. [Meni oiiiis:. . fsd0h bib cle Mico kek « kat 794 51 608 111 75 
OMMON Te aso calsapen cae c Reet oe alosklen 17 3 11 2 4 
MOtaliec cuckoo ent coe ch Sas chon. 850 64 649 119 82 
Alberta 
Correspondence Mien Werte eon ese vaRiavereiss « (eves cc Aglatore recat 56 2 42 3 11 
‘ WOtRaN ric teers o> caccncesteunscereeys LES as agionb as DM Ss auereteiela meters | sietareuare e etertiets 
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British Columbia 
Correspondence [Men..........-scecceees a ae Ts a 49 2 35 9 5 
. : Womeasiececss ses. SOD Ce Coe key oa Onan) Gai brs poo bait Gower iy cer 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 
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completed the agreement, other than those 
mentioned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The Agreement on Dominion assistance to 
vocational schools has been signed by all prov- 
inces, except Ontario, and under the terms of 
the agreement, Dominion aid in these prov- 
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inces will be retroactitve to April 1, 1945. 
Assistance has been given to university stud- 
ents, nurses in training at hospitals and pros- 
pective teachers under the Student Aid 
Schedule of the Youth Training Agreement, 
which is in effect in all provinces of the 
Dominion. 


in Transition Period 


Advisory Council Recommends Expansion of Facilities 


HE Vocational Training Advisory Council 
established late in 1942 under the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, held its 
sixth general meeting in the Senate Railway 
Committee Room, Ottawa, January 15 to 17, 
1946. Dr. G. Fred McNally, Deputy Minister, 
Department of. Education, Alberta, Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, presided. 


Address of Welcome 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, welcomed the members on behalf of 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, who had been called 
out of the city on Departmental business, Mr. 
MacNamara said that in his belief “the train- 
ing of veterans and war workers and the estab- 
lishment of vocational training facilities gener- 
ally were matters, the importance of which 
could not be stressed too much.” 

He referred to the present training facilities 
and reminded the Council that there were still 
300,000 men in the Armed Services. He 
expressed the opinion that at least 300,000 
veterans and war workers would be released by 
Spring. “As many of these will want vocational 
training, there is a possibility that additional 
training facilities will be required.” He sug- 
gested that the Council might find it desirable 
to recommend that these be provided. 

He pointed out that the Government had 
promised to give veterans the type of voca- 
tional training they desired when they wanted 
it and declared that he considered vocational 
training to be as important to the country as 
university training in that it helped people to 
secure employment more readily. 


Director’s Report 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Vocational 
Training, Department of Labour, presented a 
report covering recent activities of the Train- 
ing Branch. He stated that “radical changes 
had been made in the content of training 
following the termination of active hostilities.” 
All projects formerly carried on for army and 
navy tradesmen (War Emergency Training) 
had been discontinued, except the training of 


foremen and supervisors, which it was planned 
to continue until the end of the present fiscal 
year. After that time, Mr. Thompson stated, 
it will be carried on in those provinces that 
have expressed a willingness to share the costs 
with the Dominion on a 50-50 basis, 

He pointed out that the training of dis- 
charged members of the forces had developed 
into the major responsibility of Canadian: 
Vocational Training. “During the last few 
months,” he said, “the number of those under 
training has increased by approximately 5,000 
each month. Up to the end of November 
nearly 30,000 had been enrolled in all types of 
training, and at November 30, those actually 
under training numbered over 17,500.” 


Mr. Thompson stated that “use is made of 
55 special C.V.T. training centres opened in 
37 cities and towns throughout the country. 
These provide training for approximately 60 
different occupations. ‘Training is also given 
in approximately 40 municipal and vocational 
schools and about 100 private trade and com- 
mercial schools.” At the present time, he said, 
the special C.V.T. centres have “a normal 
capacity for approximately 11,000 in technical 
classes, 2,500 in commercial classes and 5,700 
in pre-matriculation schools.” By a combina- 
tion of crowding and operating second shifts, 
these capacities could be increased by approx- 
imately 60 per cent, However, Mr. Thompson 
was of the opinion that if C.V.T. is expected 
to provide accommodation for all unemployed 
veterans, the results on the efficiency of the 
training would be detrimental. Difficulty had 
been met in preventing disproportionate num- 
bers of veterans from seeking training in cer- 
tain occupations while other lines of work that 
offered more opportunities for employment 
were, in varying degrees, neglected. 

Mr. Thompson sketched briefly the financial 
responsibility assumed by the Dominion in 
agreements with the several provinces for the 
re-training of industrial workers, assistance to. 
vocational schools, youth training and appren- 
ticeship. He reported that each of the nine 
provinces had already signed the agreements to: 
make provision for youth training; five had. 
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signed for the re-training of industrial workers 

and for assistance to vocational schools; and 

seven had signed apprenticeship agreements. 
' Report Discussed 

Mr. W. 8S. Woods, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, addressed the Coun- 
cil on the training of ex-service personnel. He 
stressed three main points: (1) There are, he 
said, “10,000 veterans on out-of-work benefits 
and the number is increasing daily;” (2) The 
numbers in vocational training courses are 
smaller than was anticipated and he hoped that 
more facilities would be provided in order 
to take care of those who were awaiting train- 
ing; (3) While the D.V.A. did not want 
courses to be set up merely to keep ex-service 
personnel off benefits, Mr. Woods showed con- 
cern that more persons were not being trained 
on the job. 

Mr. Thompson explained that in his opinion 
the chief reason for the large increase in the 
numbers applying for vocational training was 
the present dislocation of industry caused by 
the concellation of war contracts, as well as 
to the usual seasonal unemployment. He 
agreed that in the case of a few specialized 
occupations, vocational training facilities were 
not fully adequate, but in others, as for 
example, the building trades, the total capacity 
was not nearly filled. However, it had not 
been possible to secure sufficient buildings and 
equipment to meet all requirements. He sug- 
gested that one of the difficulties in the matter 
of training-on-the-job lay in the tendency of 
the counselling services to encourage “course 
mentality” in veterans, even before their dis- 
charge, thus inducing too many to ask for 
training. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
revealed that the number of applicants for 
training varied widely both regionally and by 
occupation; that the training asked for and 
given did not always result in employment, 
although related directly to rehabilitation; 
that certain modifications in counselling pro- 
cedure might help in relieving the situation 
and that veterans, as a general rule, objected 
to further discipline after being released from 
the armed services. 


Reports of Regional Directors 


The Regional Directors of Vocational Train- 
ing presented brief verbal reports in which 
they sketched the progress of training and the 
difficulties encountered in their respective 
regions. Those reporting were: Mr. L. W. 
Shaw, Prince Edward Island; Dr, F. H. Sexton, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. W. K. Tibert, New Bruns- 
wick; Lt.-Col. Lemay, Quebec; Mr. H. H. 
Kerr, Ontario; Col. Neish, Manitoba; Mr. 
W. A. Ross, Saskatchewan; Mr. J. H. Ross, 
Alberta; and Mr. Hill, British Columbia. 
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Royal Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications 


Brigadier Lyon reported on the work of the 
Royal Commission (Bovey Commission) ap- 
pointed “to inquire into the matter of obtain- 
ing credit on re-entering civilian life for ex- 
perience and trade, technical or other 
educational qualifications gained while in the 
Armed Forces, and report on what arrange- 
ments can be made with the provinces, em- 
ployers and trades and labour organizations to 
this end.” Included in the recommendations 
of the Commission were some that concerned 
vocational training, apprenticeship and the 
standardization of trade tests in the several 
provinces. Brigadier Lyon stated that “most 
of the recommendations . .. had given pub- 
licity to matters which are in the interests of 
ex-service persons and that a great deal of 
good had been done on that score alone.” 

It was pointed out that a limited number of 
ex-service personnel, as for example, women 
who wanted to train as nurses, needed to 
secure their matriculation standing by a specific 
time and it was urged that C.V.T. make some 
special provision for the training of such 
persons. 

Home Service Training 


Miss Marion Graham, Supervisor of 
Women’s Training pointed out that there is a 
great demand for trained home service work- 
ers, but few women who had been in the Armed 
Forces or in wartime industrial work were in- 
clined to accept such work. Miss Graham 
suggested that if appropriate labour legisla- 
tion with respect to such work were enacted, 
establishing adequate minimum wages, condi- 
tions, unemployment insurance benefits, etc., 
more girls might be induced to take advantage 
of the home service training offered. by C.V.T. 

The possible advantages of registries for 
home service workers was discussed and it was 


revealed that such registries had been 
attempted in the cities of Toronto and 
Victoria. (See following article.) 


Other Training Services for Women 


A strong demand was reported from ex- 
service women for further training and recog- 
nition in practical nursing. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Bovey Commission regard- 
ing this demand had resulted in the several 
provincial Registered Nurses Associations sub- 
mitting training courses and indicating their 
support for the licensing and registry of prac- 
tical nurses. It was revealed that Manitoba 
had passed a Practical Nurses Act. Other 
provinces have set up C.V.T. schools for prac- 
tical nurses and it was expected that graduates 
of these schools will be recognized by subse- 
quent legislation. 
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Miss Graham reported concerning interviews 
she had had with senior officials of large retail 
stores. These officials had recommended that 
graded courses should be provided for basic 
instruction in merchandising and salesman- 
ship. She suggested also that handicraft train- 
ing centres should be established and instruc- 
tion carried out from a commercial viewpoint 
rather than as a hobby. The prospective 
growth of the tourist trade, she held, would 
provide an outlet for the products of such 
craftsmanship, if properly organized. She drew 
attention to the training of girls’ work super- 
visors being carried on by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Toronto and 
certain church organizations. 

Dr. Mary Salter of D.V.A. gave a statistical 
analysis of the members of ex-service women 
taking various types of training. She stated 
that counsellors had been asked to emphasize 
those occupations where the best employment 
opportunities exist. She did not favour trying 
to induce ex-service persons to work in indus- 
tries where conditions and wages were poor. 

It was suggested also that ex-service women 
might be made interested in training for lib- 
rary work, for physical and occupational 
therapy and for work in industrial relations. 


Apprentice Training 


It was reported by the Director of Voca- 
tional Training that standards were being 
established in order to assess properly the 
trade credits to be allowed ex-service personnel 
in designated trades, notably the construction 
trades and motor mechanics. It was hoped 
that reasonable uniformity would, in this way, 
be established throughout the Dominion. To 
do this, a series of tests had been set up and 
it was indicated that veterans are being given 
every reasonable consideration in entering any 
of these trades. 

Emphasis was placed on the quality of the 
training being given. It was asserted that 
inadequately trained veterans might compro- 
mise the employment opportunities of all 
veterans. Hence veterans should be required 
to live up to certain standards in their chosen 
trades. 


Assistance to Vocational Schools 


The matter of replacing worn out equipment 
in vocational schools was considered. Efforts 
had been made to obtain machinery, tools, 
etc., from the War Assets Corporation, but 
this had not been entirely successful, in part 
at least, owing to the system of priorities the 
Corporation had been following, which gave 
industries the preference in many instances. 
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Resolutions 


Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee in his report presented six 
resolutions, which were considered in detail by 
the full Council and finally adopted. They 
were as follows: 

(1) That the Minister of Labour be re- 
quested to discuss with the Ministers of Na- 
tional Defence the desirability of releasing 
qualified teachers from the Armed Services 
with the least possible delay, in order to relieve 
the shortage of qualified vocational instructors. 

{2) That in vocational training centres 
where housing facilities are inadequate, agree- 
ments be reached with “some responsible de- 
partment” to provide adequate board and 
lodging for trainees at prices within their fin- 
ancial means during tthe training period. 

(3) That the Department of Reconstruction 
be urged to greatly accelerate the declaration 
of surplus equipment by industry and the 
Armed Forces, particularly the R.C.A.F., that 
the War Assets Corporation immediately en- 
force the Government’s declared policy of giv- 
ing vocational training schools priority in the 
release of such equipment; and that the Min- 
ister of Labour be requested to arrange for 
the immediate release of necessary equipment, 
despite the claims of industry, or other pros- 
pective buyers. 

(4) That the Department of Veterans Affairs 
request C.V.T. to extend its facilities to pro- 
vide for the acceptance of all discharged per- 
sons who may be approved for training; that 
D.V.A. arrange for more thorough counselling, 
so that trainees may be fully informed of occu- 
pational opportunities and conditions in the 
employment of their choice; and that if place- 
ment in a particular trade seems unlikely, 
C.V.T. be asked to arrange training that will 
embrace a broadly related field. _ 


(5) That home service be regarded as an 
honourable and useful occupation; that suit- 
able courses be established by C.V.T. and by 
other educational authorities to build up the 
skills of home service workers; that unem- 
ployment insurance benefits be made available 
for such workers; and that provincial legisla- 
tion be established as to conditions of work 
for home service workers. 

(6) That an intensive publicity program, 
similar to that carried out in wartime to stimu- 
late the war effort, be undertaken without 
delay and with such continuity, that all classes 
in the community will become fully acquainted 
with the facilities offered by veterans’ legisla- 
tion. 

The Council decided to hold its next meet- 
ing sometime in October, 1946. 
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Replacement of Equipment 


Subject to certain conditions, the Dominion 
Government is assuming responsibility for 
75 per cent of the cost of machinery or other 
equipment purchased from the War Assets 
Corporation to replace equipment in provincial 
and vocational training schools and institutes 
worn out or made non-serviceable through the 
training of tradesmen for the Armed Forces 
or workers in war industries. Authorization 
was effected by Order in Council P.C. 16, of 
January 4. 


Under the War Emergency Training Agree- 
ment, the Provincial Governments and muni- 
cipal school boards placed at the disposal of 
the Dominion Government, without charge for 
rent or depreciation, vocational shops and 
equipment for the training of tradesmen. Four 
years of practically continuous use of the 


Solving Shortages 


It was revealed recently by Miss Marion 
Graham, Supervisor of Women’s Training, 
Department of Labour, that there are at 
present more opportunities for home service 
employment than in any other field open to 
women workers. During the war the demands 
of the Armed Services and of wartime indus- 
tries presented a strong appeal to women 
employed in home service and on the staffs 
of hotels and restaurants. Consequently, many 
of them left their peacetime employment for 
war work. Occupational surveys show that 
they are now reluctant to return, after having 
had a taste of better pay and working condi- 
tions, shorter hours and an enhanced social 
position. 

As a result, there is a growing recognition 
of the need for new and additional incentives 
in order to encourage suitable types of women 
to undergo training, so as to replenish this 
depleted occupation with efficient and skilled 
workers. Miss Graham pointed out that al- 
ready there has been a noticeable upward 
trend in wages paid and in the provision of 
better working conditions. However, efforts 
must be made to improve the social as well 
us the economic status of the household 
worker. 

As a first step in that direction, she sug- 
gested that improvement in employer-em- 
ployee relationships was essential and that 
educational campaigns should be undertaken 
by women’s organizations among their own 
members. It was considered that such cam- 
paigns would create and foster in the em- 
ployers a more sympathetic understanding of 
the problems and points of view of their house- 
hold assistants. Thus, there could be developed 
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equipment by a succession of new groups of 
trainees seriously depreciated a considerable 
amount of this equipment, necessitating early 
replacement. Based on these facts, representa- 
tions were made by a number of the provinces, 
provincial and municipal educational bodies, 
and organizations concerned with vocational 
training, for the Dominion Government to 
assume a proportion of the replacement cost. 
The conditions, under which the subsidy will 
be paid, require the province or municipality 
to provide evidence that the machinery for 
replacement was worn out by its use for war- 
time training, and that 25 per cent of the re- 
placement cost is assumed by the claimants. 
Contribution will not be made to the cost of 
expendable equipment such as hand tools and 
material supplies. The equipment will be 
acquired from the surplus machinery at the 
disposal of the War Assets Corporation. 


of Home Assistants 


a relationship of mutual concern, co-opera- 
tive interest, and initiative on the part of 
both employer and employee in the manage- 
ment of the home. 


It was recognized, however, Miss Graham 
stated, that if the home assistant is to be an 
efficient co-operator in home-making she must 
be qualified by adequate training for her im- 
portant work. It is hoped that a supervisory 
and practical training course should meet the 
demand. Instruction and practice in various 
tasks carried out in home management should 
be given, and an interest aroused in the plan- 
ning of such duties. This course should also 
serve to guide the employee not only in the 
use of, but the choice of tools. A section on 
cookery and other pertinent subjects would 
provide practice in the best use of available 
foods, materials and equipment. 


The science of home making, she asserted, 
must be studied in all its phases and not as a 
series of more or less isolated problems. There- 
fore, the ideal conditions for teaching such 
a course are “practice houses”, that is, premises 
equipped as small modern homes. All related 
subjects on the home training course would 
be grouped and supervised by a qualified home 
economist, and assistance in training would be 
given by women having specialized knowledge 
who would act as demonstrators. As a supple- 
ment to the education of employers and em- 
ployees she was of the opinion that household 
workers should be recognized by legislation 
with regard to wages, hours of work, unem- 
ployment benefits, etc. 


Training, it is felt, is one of the foremost 
remedial steps towards placing domestic oc- 
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cupation on a proper level. Bearing this 
thought in mind, Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing is offering courses, from three to seven 
months’ duration, to household assistants at 
, various Regional Centres across Canada. Al- 
though the reported number enrolled to date 
in such courses is not gratifying, Miss Graham 
stated, it is hoped that close liaison with the 
different Women’s Service Clubs and Citizens’ 
Rehabilitation Committees, will bring about 
more encouraging results in the near future. 

There has been a common request from 
representatives of the three Women’s Services 
for a short course in “Home Making and 
Family Living” for brides and _ potential 
brides. These courses will be approximately 
three to four months in duration. All Home 
Makers’ courses throughout the various prov- 
inces will work to a common outline. The 
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suggested outline for such a course, Miss 
Graham explained, has been drawn up by 
Miss D. Runciman, President of the Canadian 
Home Economists in Committee. Topical 
headings have been completed by various 
home economists connected with Provincial 
Extension Departments of the Canadian Uni- 
versities. The contribution of Dr. Griffin of 
Toronto University was an outline on family 
relationship and attitudes. Although those who 
have already established, or who are about to 
establish, their own homes will be chiefly 
interested in this course, there is no intention 
to limit this course to those who are married 
or engaged. Then too, this course is not to 
be confused with the course for home assist- 
ants, designed for those who wish thorough 
training in household skills, placement in the 
field of domestic occupations. 


Employment Outlook in United States for Automobile Mechanics 


The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics has issued a Bulletin entitled, Employ- 
ment Outlook for Automobile Mechanics.’ 
The Bulletin is the result of a study under- 
taken by the Bureau to provide information 
for vocational-guidance purposes. 


It states, “a sharp rise in employment of 
automobile mechanics is in prospect now that 
the war is over. Nevertheless, taking the 
country as a whole, the number of persons 
who will be seeking employment in the occu- 
pation will exceed the number of available 
jobs.” 


In 1940, there were 377,000 employed auto- 
mobile mechanics and repairmen and 65,000 
who were unemployed making this one of the 
largest skilled occupatons in the country. 
Many inexperienced persons entered the trade 
during the war, but so many mechanics left 
to go into war industries that employment 
dropped by at least 40 per cent. 


“In view of the expected expansion in 
motor-vehicle registrations and repair needs, 
employment is expected to rapidly reach its 
pre-war level and subsequently rise at a slower 
pace, reaching about 450,000 by 1950”. 


The Bulletin reports that despite a few 
thousand job openings each year due to 


deaths, retirements, and transfers to other type 
of work, the number of men with military or 
civilian experience who will be looking for 
jobs will exceed the anticipated number of 
employment opportunities. 


For people who plan to enter this profession 
despite the anticipated oversupply of labour, 
the Bulletin presents an outline of prepara- 
tions that would help the prospective entran 
achieve success. Young people under 18 
should, if possible, complete at least two years 
of high school. For people over high school 
age, the quickest way to become a skilled 
mechanic is to find employment in a repair 
shop, learn on the job from experienced men, 
and concurrently supplement this experience 
with night school instructions in related 
technical subjects. Beginners going to work 
in the trade have usually had to start out in 
such jobs as helper, greaser, or washer. 
Opportunities for systematic training are 
likely to be more widespread than before the 
war. 


Harnings of automobile mechanics vary 
widely, even in the same city. In 1938 and 
1939, typical earnings in the United States 
ranged from $20 to $35 for a 40 to 60 hour 
workweek, though some highly skilled men 
made considerably more. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Statistics for December—Insurance Registrations—The Fund— 
Insurance Book Renewal—Decisions of Umpire 


(oad Ara for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fit filed in local offices across Canada dur- 
ing December totalled 57,612, a small increase 
of 4,287 over the November total of 53,325. 
During December of last year 13,770 claims 
were recorded. All provinces except Nova 
Scotia share in this increase over the Novem- 
ber figures, but the increases are small (rang- 
ing from 38 in Quebec to 736 in Alberta) ex- 
cept in British Columbia which accounted for 
2,757 additional claims. 

Although the number of claims filed in De- 
cember did not increase materially over Nov- 
ember, the number of persons signing the live 
unemployment register during the last six 
working days in December increased to 113,386 
from 85,174 during the last week of November. 
This would indicate that claimants are not 
being placed in employment so rapidly as be- 
fore with the result that their claims remain 
active. This is true to a greater extent for 
males than for females, the males having in- 
creased from 64,592 in November to 91,138 in 
December, while the females increased from 
20,582 in November to 22,248 in December. 

Claims adjudicated at Insurance Offices 
during December totalled 49,887 of which 39,570 
were considered entitled to benefit and 10,317 
not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for 
non-entitlement were “insufficient contribu- 
tions while in insurable employment” (5,311 
cases); “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (2,647 cases); “loss of work due 
to a labour dispute directly affecting the 
claimant” (995 cases) and “discharged for mis- 
conduct” (671 cases). 

During December 79,856 persons received one 
or more benefit cheques totalling $3,450,353 as 
compensation for 1,684,319 days of unemploy- 
ment. In November 61,193 persons were paid 
$2,509,610 for 1,244,023 compensated unem- 
ployed days, while during December of last 
year 10,656 persons were paid $337,220 for 
176,084 days of compensated unemployment. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 21-1 days in Decem- 
ber, 20-2 days in November and 16-5 days in 
December 1944. The average amount of bene- 
fit paid per beneficiary was $43.21 in December, 
$40.82 in November and $31.65 in December 





*Statistics (including tables) are based on returns 
supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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last year. The average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $2.05: 
in December, $2.02 in November and $1.92 in 
December 1944. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at December 31, 1945, 3,040,966 em- 
ployees were issued with Insurance books and 
had made contributions to the fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1945, an increase 
of 59,209 since November 30, 1945. 

As at December 31, 1945, 154,312 employees 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,494 since November 30, 1945, 

Registrations to December 31, 1945 by re- 
gions are given in Table 1. 


Fourth Annual Report of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has published the fourth annual report of its 
activities for the fiscal year ending ‘March 31, 
1945. It deals with the administration activities 
such as: organization, personnel, statistics, and 
public relations; and with activities under its 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance, 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer-Employee contributions for 
December amounted to $4,830,161.63 as com- 
pared with $5,295,160.52 in the previous Decem- 
ber, a decrease of 8-8 per cent. 

Benefits paid during December amounted 
to $3,449,767, the largest amount for any 
month to date. This represents an increase of 
37 per cent over the figure for November 
when benefit payments were $2,508,616.02. 

Under the heading of “interest” an adjust-- 
ment has been made in December to provide: 
for amortization of premium on bonds for 
the year. 


Out-of-Work Benefits 


After February 1 out-of-work allowances to 
veterans qualifying for this assistance will be 
paid through offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, by arrangement with the 
Department of Labour, Hon. Ian A. Macken- 
zie, Minister of Veterans Affairs, announced 
recently. 
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“This co-operative agreement between the 
two departments is designed to speed the 
servicing of Canadian veterans,’ the Minis- 
ter stated. “After February 1, if the ex-service 
man qualifies for out-of-work allowances under 
the Veterans Rehabilitation Act and lives in 
one of Canada’s larger cities, he will receive 
a weekly voucher at a National Employment 
Service office which he can cash on the 
premises. In the smaller centres he will 
receive a warrant he can cash at any chartered 
bank.” 
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From the time the veteran receives his 
initial voucher he can continue to call weekly 
at his nearest N.E.S. office and obtain his out- 
of-work allowances on the spot, so long as he 
remains unemployed ‘and can qualify under the 
terms of the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 


the Minister explained. So far as is possible, 


the same administrative machinery now used 
to pay Unemployment Insurance benefits will 
be used to expedite the payment of out-of- 
work allowances. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 


nn a lc ea 
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Total for Canada ee eee as Mee on ene rab ais 


Employers Insured 

Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
lid WL ca een, a ee eet oa 12,085 233, 359 
RRA A eA SS ON FS aS 41,648 918, 226 
AQ. sald Slee ae Antave 56, 534 1, 188, 428 
a a AE ein du anemia 28, 211 425, 494 
FAS PRE RGR ae! 15, 834 275, 459 
a ORS, Betis SNe ORAL ree CCS, eae 154,312 3,040, 966 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1945 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 
RNA EUR OH CA a Let oe 4,637 11,751 20,412 
Rh eae 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
PU Ge 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 
Bi As ca neat cy 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
ie fe eae 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
Raat SL 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 
Pe ee eee 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 
Peer see itch A 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 
eto oe 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 
Peseta 2 ae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 
23 Bi ee he 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 
DNS cacursyed OA 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 
beh ins SB 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1945 








Claims Filed at 


Disposal of Claims 








Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince FG WALGLSIANG owe ieee a Carscene stars 5 EM 238 199 39 166 42 154 
NOVAS COULA IEE ee en Se ne eee, ie TecoiS alae 2,245 1,792 453 1,637 357 1,556 
New Brunswick sas tee fh Sune. a tke hades cece aa 1,116 945 171 623 175 774 
Quebec paeess, PIA Ie SNe MWe), Rarer toene satis a8 21,235 17, 160 4,075 12,953 2,969 15,951 
Ontario weeded fie leek Cw pa IY desee dda ileal Mi. ap nied 17,090 14, 487 2,603 13,217 4,622 2, 566 
VANE DA ented Ree he ae eee MLO ae sree lcctes eres 2,734 2,055 679 1,925 512 1, 108 
Soskadtchewameese ico) Neen. eit chee cae ORE EL 1,386 1,129 257 999 193 287 
Ad berate wil cect We a De, ga Mess chased ek 2,802 2,424 378 1y721 297 1, 634 
BpibishEe COLUM DI ee iene nates ore Semmes ae 8, 766 7, 703 1, 063 6,329 1, 150 3,292 
Total, Canada, December, 1945............... 57,612 47,894 9,718 39, 570 10,317 27, 262 

Total, Canada, November, 1945............... 53,325 44, 356 8, 969 33, 521 7,344 19, 060 

Total, Canada, December, 1944............... 13,770 11,377 2,393 9,042 1, 838 5, 300 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








: Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-entitlement of of Total 

December, | December, | for Current 

1944 1945 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.....................-ceeeeee 702 Reo 16,498 
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Discharged for misConaach per oes takes ae ee Soa eee SOR Oe se ae Ce Re fates 122 671 3,003 
Voluntarily Jeft employment wishout just causes.nisy: .. jc serains oo. Sere abe Mae oe ete 786 2,647 11,385 
@Phermensons Oye eee ee ee ce eon echo: cl cae isc nds scsi tenis ae RT Oe en amar 2 a 90 537 1,659 
130 te eh cit eee eee oy ee ira ler setae east pividis iva tae cies «mp ice = el! soaks al 1, 838 10,317 37, 467 


_@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, DECEMBER, 1945 





Number Number Sag 


Receiving | Commen- oO Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During: Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
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Total, Canada,,Wecembers945%, ..08. ar... MS. 28. SF. a: 79, 856 34,516 1,684,319 | 3,450, 853 
sLotal, Canada, .November (19450. #9... Ge. 4a. BM Sam. 61, 193 25,329 1,244,023 | 2,509,610 
Total, Canada, fDecember, 19449....98 28 oR he Se es oes 10, 656 7,107 176, 084 337, 220 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 











Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professionalvand Managerial: Workers? . $086 joltteke ae. bttteaistaaistels «ee Be 6 othe w fhe ate 2,060 381 2,441 
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Other Maners (except coaliat avs. ch a ee eae. . See La. ee ee. deh tne ae 109B9).n Sse eee 109 
Construction) WOoRKersi(ExCept CArDeNUETS) oie cso sin sinh dies ace dajece seqme team e ehebe © ag Helge Sr Ome. pe teen eis 3,972 
Carpenters (2.5 ee eee ee ee ee es eee ee eon anh eae coe Sh O40 NR oaa eke 3,640 
Machinesshopaworkersiands© perators. ane shia Rote tea, ie oe Sys, Ran «tage tae «Raila tin « 6.3087 | Mes decke: 6,318 
Sheetemletala OrkGiae. | peat tnee Re eae Oi ee Pave, ats 3 Ss Mahe ees Wier SRL) atts 779 99 878 
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tal Sieh ae ee ae SE eee ene eee art Ae mR SP A Os ete ee 4 91,138 22, 248 *113, 386 





* This figure includes approximately: 3,721 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and Casual Claim- 
ants are not included in this figure. 
There are—744 Short-time Claimants of whom 34 are ex-service personnel. 
380 Casual Claimants of whom 34 are ex-service personnel. 


TABLE 7._SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


i] pode Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the Provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945 number of the LAasour GAzETTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of 
questions which may, from time to time, con- 
front Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. 
In addition, they provide a medium for 
presenting to employers and employees alike, 
brief statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C 


CU-B44 
(27 June, 1945) 


The claimant, a single woman, was nottfied 
by telephone by the Local Office of the Com- 
mission of a vacancy in a department store 
either as a sales clerk or an elevator operator. 
She refused to apply for the positions, stating 
that she was not interested, but at the tume of 
the hearing before the Court of Referees she 
‘claimed that she was only offered the position 
of elevator operator, which she could not accept 
on medical grounds—HELD: The question at 
issue ts one of interpretation of the facts, 
namely, whether or not the claimant’s version 
of what transpired should be accepted or the 
version given by the local officer of the Com- 
mission. The Court of Referees had the ad- 
vantage of hearing the claimant personally and 
was in a position to judge her credibility and 
demeanour: Therefore, there appears to be no 
reason why the Court’s deciston should be dis- 
turbed, based as it was on its appreciation of 
the evidence presented. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a single woman, aged 30 
years, was employed as an instrument worker 
in an aircraft plant from April, 1942 to Novem- 
ber 17, 1944, when she was laid off. Her 
rate of pay was 70 cents per hour. 

On January 23, 1945 she filed a claim for 
benefit and the claim was allowed. At the 
time of filing her claim she registered for 
employment as a receptionist. She was offered 


various positions and accepted one but be- 
came unemployed again and on February 12, 
1945 the local office notified her by tele- 
phone of a vacancy in a department store as 
either sales clerk or elevator operator at the 
rate of $15.30 per week. The claimant refused 
to apply for the positions, stating that she 
was not interested. 

The Insurance Officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant, without just cause, had 
failed to apply for suitable employment and 
disqualified her from receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks from February 12, 1945. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of Ref- 


-erees from the decision of the Insurance Officer. 


The Court of Referees heard the claimant 
personally and also the local officer of the 
Commission. The claimant contended that 
she was only offered the position of elevator 
operator and refused because she claimed that 
the operation of an elevator made her dizzy, 
although she then admitted that she did not 
give this reason to the officer of the Commis- 
sion. The officer of the Commission stated 
that the claimant was offered the position of 
sales clerk or that of elevator operator. 

The Court of Referees, by a majority deci- 
sion, found that the claimant did not have 
just cause for refusing to accept the employ- 
ment offered, which was considered suitable 
but, in view of the difference in wages between 
the position she formerly occupied and that 
which was offered to her, the Court reduced 
the period of disqualification from six to three 
weeks commencing February 12, 1945. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of three weeks com- 
mencing February 12, 1945 and gave as his 
reasons that: 

The question at issue is one of interpretation 
of the facts, namely, whether or not the claim- 
ant’s version of what transpired should be 
accepted or the version given by the local 
officer of the Commission. 

The Court of Referees had the advantage 
of hearing the claimant personally and was 
in a position to judge her credibility and de- 
meanour; therefore, it is felt that there is no 
reason why the Court’s decision should be dis- 
turbed, based as it was on its appreciation of 
the evidence presented. 
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CU-B43 
(27 June, 1945) 


The claimant, a military pensioner, 68 years 
of age, who was in the employ of the Dominion 
Government, was advised that he could not 
receive his pension as well as a salary from 
the Government, that his pension would be 
reduced to the extent of his salary and that 
he had to refund over $1,500.00 at the rate of 
$7.75 per month from his pension. He resigned 
and applied for benefit but his claim was dts- 
allowed by the Insurance Officer and the Court 
of Referees-HELD: When entering the em- 
ploy of the Government the clarmant was not 
aware of the facts outlined above. Had he 
elected to work in private industry he would 
have been entitled to recewve his full pension 
and a salary. Had he remained with the 
Department he would have been working, in 
effect, for $11.59 per month. In view of these 
circumstances the claimant had just cause for 
voluntarily leaving his employment. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 

The claimant, a widower, aged 68 years, was 
employed as a messenger by one of the Depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa, at a salary of $89.12 per month, from 
March 1, 1943, to November 15, 1944. 


The facts relating to his separation from em- 
ployment are as follows:— 

The claimant is a military pensioner in 
receipt of a pension of $77.53 per month. On 
November 14, 1944 the claimant was adivised 
that he could not receive a salary from the 
Dominion Government and at the same time 
draw his military pension. He was also ad- 
vised that his pension would be reduced to the 
extent of his salary. The claimant therefore 
resigned voluntarily on November 14, 1944 
and made application for benefit. 

The Insurance Officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant failed to show just cause for 
voluntarily leaving his employment and dis- 
qualified him from receipt of benefit for a 
period of 6 weeks from November 15, 1944. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of Ref- 
erees from the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. The Court gave a majority decision 
against the claimant. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The facts disclose that at the time the 
claimant entered the employ of the Depart- 
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ment he was not aware of the fact that his 
pension would be reduced by the amount of 
his salary and, on November 14, 1944, when 
he was advised that his pension would be 
reduced, he was also informed that he would 
have to refund $1,589.38, which would be 
taken off his pension cheque at the rate of 
$7.75 per month. 

It appears that if the claimant had elected 
to work in private industry he would have 
been entitled to continue to receive his full 
pension and salary. If he had remained with 
the Department he would have been working, 
in effect, for $11.59 per month. In view of 
these circumstances, the Umpire was of the 
opinion that the claimant had just cause for 
voluntarily leaving his employment. 


CU-B45 
(13 July, 1945) 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 24 
years, left her employment voluntarily in 
order to jon her husband, a member of one 
of the Armed Forces who had been transferred 
to another city; since his enlistment he had 
been stationed in various cities for short 
periods. The facts were not in dispute. The 
point at issue was whether a married woman 
is justified under the circumstances outlined 
above in leaving her employment voluntarily 
to follow her husband, a member of the Armed 
Forces—HELD: While a wife has a legal 
and a moral obligation to live with her hus- 
band wherever he has established his residence 
or domicile, one cannot disregard the unusual 
circumstances brought about by a state of war. 
When a man jowns the Armed Forces he be- 
comes subject to military discipline and is 
not free to select hts residence as in ordinary 
tumes and is subject to posting to whatever 
military establishment the authorities may 


designate at any time. In the ordinary sense 


of the word, the location at which he ts posted 
by the military authorities can hardly be re- 
garded as his residence or domicile. In view 
of the ctrcumstances the claimant has not 
shown good cause for voluntarily leaving her 
employment. 

The material 
follows :— 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 24 
years, was employed as a sales clerk in a store 
from March, 1942 to December 23, 1944 when 
she left voluntarily, giving as her reason for 
separation: “Left Voluntarily—Moving”. 

The claimant filed a claim for benefit in 
another city at the local office of the Com- 
mission on January 15, 1945 and stated on 
January 30, 1945 that her reason for leaving 
her last position was because her husband 


facts of the case are as 
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was in the Armed Forces and had! been posted 
to that city and added that she “would have 
been discharged in any case because it was a 
slack season”. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed her claim 
and disqualified her from receipt of benefit for 
a period of six weeks ending on February 3, 
1945 because the claimant left her employment 
voluntarily without just cause. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of Ref- 
erees from the decision of the Insurance 
Officer and the Court of Referees, by a 
majority decision, the chairman dissenting, 
reversed the decision of the Insurance Officer 
and allowed the claimant’s appeal. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks and gave 
as his reasons that: 

The Insurance Officer’s main ground of 
appeal is that, by reason of the nature of the 
services performed by members of the Armed 
Forces, the claimant’s husband was only tem- 
porarily located at the city to which the 
claimant had followed him and that he was 
at all times subject to immediate transfer and 
that in that sense he could be said to be only 
temporarily employed at that city ; consequently 
the claimant was not justified in giving up 
her position to follow him. 
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It appears that the claimant’s husband en- 
listed in one of the Armed Forces in Septem- 
ber, 1942 as an Airframe Mechanic. Since his 
enlistment, the claimant’s husband has been 
stationed in various cities for periods of eight 
months, seven months and four months. 

The facts of this case are not in dispute. 
The point at issue is whether a married woman 
is justified, under the circumstances outlined 
above, in leaving her employment voluntarily 
to follow her husband, a member of the Armed 
Forces. 

While a wife has a legal and a moral obliga- 
tion to live with her husband wherever he 
has established his residence or domicile, one 
cannot disregard the unusual circumstances 
brought about by a state of war. When a man 
joins the Armed Forces he becomes subject 
to military discipline and is not free to select 
his residence as in ordinary times and is sub- 


ject to posting to whatever military estab- 


lishment the authorities may designate at any 
time. In the ordinary sense of the word, the 


location at which he is posted by the military 


authorities can hardly be regarded as his resi- 
dence or domicile. Further, the state of war 
has resulted in congested living conditions 
and travel restrictions, and grave difficulties 
would occur if the wives of those in the Armed 
Forces were to follow their husbands from 
place to place. 

In view of all these circumstances, I find 
that the claimant has not shown good cause 
for voluntarily leaving her employment. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the Parliament of Canada in 1945 


OF the legislation passed by the Parliament 

of Canada during its Session from Sep- 
tember 6 to December 18, 1945, two statutes 
were of special labour interest: an Act to 
confer certain transitional powers on the 
Governor in Council during the emergency 
period following the war and one to provide 
rehabilitation allowances for veterans. Laws 
relating to income tax, housing, and war ser- 
vice grants for veterans were amended. Reso- 
lutions approving the International Labour 
Convention for the protection against acci- 
dents of dockers and the Convention con- 
cerning statistics were adopted by both Houses. 


Special Powers of Governor in Council 
in Transition Period 


The National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act, 1945, came into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, and after that date the war with 
Germany and Japan is to be considered to 
have terminated for purposes of the War 
Measures Act. The new Act will expire on 
December 31, 1946, if Parliament meets dur- 
ing November or December of that year, Or, 
if Parliament does not meet, on the fifteenth 
day after the first meeting of Parliament in 
1947. Its operation may be extended for not 
more than one year on address of the Senate 
and the House of Commons andi on Order of 
the Governor in Council. 

The Act enables the Governor in Council 
to make such Orders as he may consider neces- 
sary and advisable for the purpose of: Pro- 
viding for the armed forces of Canada during 
the occupation of enemy territory and demo- 
bilization and for rehabilitation of members 
of such forces; facilitating the readjustment 
of industry and commerce; maintaining and 
regulating supplies and’ services, prices, trans- 
port, use and occupation of property, rentals, 
employment, salaries and wages ; ensuring 
economic stability and! an orderly transition 
to peacetime conditions; assisting the relief 
of suffering and the restoration and distribu- 
tion of essential supplies and services in any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions or in foreign 
countries which are in grave distress as a result 
of the war; continuing or discontinuing in an 
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orderly manner, as the emergency permits, 
measures adopted during and by reason of the 
war. In particular, it is provided that the 


Governor in Council may continue in force 


Orders and Regulations lawfully made under 
the War Measures Act or pursuant to authority 
created under that Act and in force imme- 
diately before the new Act comes into effect 
and that he may amend or revoke them under 
the new Act. 

Every Order in Council issued under the 
new Act is to be published in “Statutory 
Orders and Regulations” and is to be laid 
before Parliament within fifteen days or, if 
Parliament is not then sitting, within fifteen 
days after the opening of the next session. 
If, within forty days after an Order in Council 
is laid before Parliament, the Senate and’ the 
House of Commons resolve that it be annulled, 
it is to cease to have effect but without preju- 
dice to anything dione under it. 

The Governor in Council may prescribe 
penalties by way of fine or by way of imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, or both, for 
violation of Orders or Regulations made 
under the Act. Any goods or merchandise 
dealt with contrary to any such Orders or 
Regulations may be detained and are liable to 
forfeiture at the instance of the Minister of 
Justice upon proceedings in the Exchequer 
Court or any Superior Court. 


Income Tax 


A number of changes were made in the 
Income War Tax Act. In 1945 and subsequent 
years the capital element in annuities received 
under contract 1s to be exempt from taxa- 
tion. This capital portion is to be based on 
either the commuted value of the annuity at 
the time it begins or the amount which the 
annuitant could have chosen to receive in 
lieu of the annuity, if such amount is stated 
in the contract. In any case, the Minister has 
power to determine what portion of the pay- 
ment is to be treated as interest for taxation 
purposes. These provisions do not apply to 
any payment out of a superannuation fund 
or plan. 


LABOUR LAW 


The exemption from tax already granted to 
the income of limited dividend housing cor- 
porations was extended to institutional housing 
corporations and institutional holding. com- 
panies as defined by the National Housing 
Act, 1944. 

The income from the investment of an 
approved superannuation or pension fund or 
plan was exempted from taxation in the hands 
of the trustees for 1946 and subsequent taxa- 
tion years. | 


In 1946 and subsequent years an amount not 
exceeding $900 actually paid by an employer 
to a superannuation or pension scheme. in 
respect of any employee, officer or director, 
may be claimed by the employer as a deduction 
from income. Deductions up to $900 may. be 
claimed by any employee in respect of amounts 
retained by his employer from his remunera- 
tion as payments into a superannuation or 
pension scheme in respect of his services for 
the current taxation year or paid by him to a 
trade union as part of his union dues and a 
like amount for payments to a superannuation 
or pension scheme in respect of services ren- 
dered previous to the taxation year. Exemp- 
tion in respect of payments to a superannua- 
tion scheme is conditional on the continuing 
approval of the scheme by the Minister of 
National Revenue. 


Formerly, the maximum exemption per- 
mitted an employer in respect of amounts paid 
by him to a superannuation scheme was 5 per 
cent of the aggregate compensation paid to 
the employees, officers and directors covered 
by the plan after deducting from such aggre- 
gate the excess above $6,000 paid to any such 
person. In computing the amount paid by the 
employer, $300 was the maximum amount 
allowed in respect of any person. An employee 
might formerly claim an amount not exceeding 
$300 retained by his employer as payment for 
a, Superannuation scheme or paid by the em- 
ployee to a trade union as part of his dues 
andi a like amount for payments to a super- 
annuation scheme in respect of services in 
former years. 


Where an employee in making contributions 
to a pension fund was not permitted to deduct 
his contributions from his income for taxation 
purposes, he or his dependents will be allowed 
to deduct a proportion of his pension from 
income when computing his tax. 


An additional tax, the amount depending on 
the income of the taxpayer, is now payable for 
1945. and subsequent years by persons who 
are entitled to a tax credit on account of 
dependent children in cases where an allowance 
has been paid under the Family Allowance 
Act in respect of such children. 
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Housing 


Amendments in the National Housing Act, 
1944, include an increase in the appropriation 
under Part II of the Act which deals with 
loans for low-rental housing projects. The 
Minister of Finance may make loans and pay 
losses in respect of loans under Part II up to 
$150,000,000 instead of $50,000,000 as formerly. 
In addition, the Minister may guarantee 
investments up to $125,000,000. The amend- 
ing Act also authorizes the Minister to spend 
up to $5,000,000 for housing research and 
community planning. 


Approval of International Labour Conventions 
Dockers and Statistics Conventions 


Preliminary to their ratification by the 
Government of Canada, two International 
Labour Conventions were approved by both 
Houses of Parliament: the Convention con- 
cerning the Protection against Accidents of 
Workers Loading or Unloading Ships (Re- 
vised), 1932, and the Convention concerning 
Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Principal Mining and Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, including Building and Construction, and 
in Agriculture, 1938. 

The Dockers’ Convention was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1929, 
but it was revised in 1932. It lays down in 
dietail the measures to be taken for the safety 
of workers employed on shore or on board in 
loading or unloading any ship. These include 
defining the authority responsible for the 
enforcement of the regulations, providing for 
adequate inspection and the posting of the 
regulations; lighting the approaches and 
guarding dangerous places on docks and 
wharves; providing safe means of passing to 
and from the ship; rules for the construction 
and arrangement of ladders between the deck 
and the hold; the construction, maintenance 
and guarding of hatchways; adiequate lighting 
of working places on boardi; provision of safe 
hoisting machinery and competent operators; 
precautions to be taken in handling of cargo; 
and arrangements for rendering first aid. 

Regulations to give effect to these provisions 
in Canada were approved by Order in Coun- 
cil made under the authority of the Canada 
Shipping Act on December 14, 1988 *¢PIC. 
3120) (L.G. 1939, p. 154) and were amended. 
on February 19, 1943 (L.G. 1943, p. 391). The 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934, which was pro- 
claimed in effect on August 1, 1936, provided 
for the appointment of Inspectors of Ships’ 
Tackle and for the making of regulations for 
the protection of workers engaged in loading 
or unloading ships. The regulations of Decem- 
ber, 1938, however, omitted to require the 
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posting at the workplace of the regulations. 
This was corrected in February, 1943. Mean- 
time, in February, 1935, both Houses of Par- 
liament passed a Resolution purporting to 
approve the draft Convention of 1932. This 
order of procedure, that is approval by Par- 
liament of ratification before the enactment 
of the legislation, was in accordance with the 
then Prime Minister’s opinion as to the power 
of Parliament to give effect to treaties to 
which Canada was a party. However, through 
a clerical error, a copy of the unrevised Con- 
vention was attached to the Resolution. In 
March, 1939, after the Regulations had been 
made, the Honourable Norman Rogers, Minis- 
ter of Labour, took up the matter and a 
motion was drafted to approve the Convention 
but the session ended before further action 
was taken. 

The Convention concerning -Statistics of 
Wages and Hours in the Principal Mining and 
Manufacturing Industries, including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture, requires 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation ratifying the Convention to compile, 
publish, and communicate to the International 
Labour Office such statistics in the detail and 
in the manner set forth in the Convention. 
This Convention is being complied with, in 
part, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and, in part, by the Department of Labour. 

In the House of Commons the Resolutions 
for approval of the two Conventions were 
referred on October 22, 1945, to the Standing 
Committee on External Affairs which, after 
hearing representatives from the Department of 
External Affairs, Department of Labour, the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, the Shipping Branch 
of the Department of Transport, and from the 
International Labour Office at Montreal, 
recommended their adoption. The Committee 
added in its report:— 

As regards the inspection of tackle and 
gear at Canadian ports, particularly the 
safety measures involved in the protection of 
workers engaged in the loading and unloading 
of ships, and in order that Canada may carry 
out in full the provisions of Convention No. 32 
in this respect, your Committee recommends 
that the Government consider the advisability 
of increasing the number of inspectors and 
of providing for a more adequate remunera- 
tion for inspectors commensurate with their 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities. 

The report of the Committee was concurred 
in by the House on December 18, 1945. 

In the Senate, the Resolution to approve 
the Statistics Convention was approved on 
November 1. The Resolution concerning the 
Dockers’ Convention was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour which, on 
December 7, recommended its approval. This 
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was given on December 10. The Committee 
reported that higher salaries were being 
offered for Inspectors of Ships’ Tackle and 
additional appointments would be made. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


REHABILITATION ALLOWANCES 


The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act gives statu- 
tory form to provisions which had been in 
effect under the Post-discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order adopted in 1941, (L.G. 1941, p. 
1235) andi revised in 1944 (L.G. 1944, p. 935). 
There are also some additional provisions. 

The Act authorizes the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs to make allowances, graduated in pro- 
portion to family needs, to veterans, both men 
and women who:—are willing and able to work 
but are unable to find suitable employment; 
are temporarily incapacitated from perform- 
ing work; are awaiting returns from business, 
farming or professional undertakings and 
require money for subsistence; have been 
awardedi a vocational training course to assist 
them in obtaining employment or better 
employment. In the case of training and 
educational benefits the cost of tuition is also 
paid. 

General 


Where an allowance is being paid to a 
veteran under any of the above provisions 
allowances may also be paid to his depen- 
dents. 

Not more than one allowance may be paid 
to a veteran under the Act and no: allowance 
may be paid while the veteran is receiving 
unemployment insurance benefit. Except 
where otherwise stated, the total period for 
which a veteran may receive an allowance 
may not exceed his period of service or twelve 
months, whichever is shorter. A veteran may 
apply for an “awaiting returns” allowance or a 
vocational training allowance at any time 
within one year after the date of his establish- 
ment under the Veterans’ Land Act in farming 
or commercial fishing. 

The Minister, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council may make regulations to 
determine the amount of the allowances pay- 
able under the Act, to prescribe adiditional 
conditions upon which allowances may be paid 
in special cases, and, generally for the carrying 
out of the Act. 

In determining the amount of any allowance, 
the Minister may take into consideration any 
prospective wages, salary, or other income of 
the veteran and his dependents for the period 
for which the allowance is to be paid. Except 
as provided by the Regulations, no allowance 
may be paid to or on behalf of any veteran 
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who resides outside of Canada. Allowances 
paid to veterans taking training are exempt 
from income tax. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The benefits of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are extended to veterans who enter 
insurable employment. In calculating benefits 
in such cases, time spent in military service 
counts as itime spent in insurable employment, 
the Government paying into the Insurance 
Fund the contributions which would have 
been payable in respect of the veteran during 
that period. A new provision which was not 
in the Order in Council enables unemployment 
insurance benefit to be extended to veterans of 
the armedi forces of Allied nations if they were 
domiciled in Canada before the war and the 
nation in whose forces they served undertakes 
to make the same contribution to the Insur- 
ance Fund as the Government of Canada 
makes with respect to its own veterans who 
enter insurable employment. 

The Governor in Council is authorized to 
take measures to remedy any depletion of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund caused by the 
charge made against it under the Act. 


Temporary Incapacity 


Allowances in cases of temporary incapacity 
are payable for a period’ not exceeding the 
veteran’s period of service or twelve months, 
whichever is less. No such allowance may be 
paid for the first thirty days following his 
discharge, if he is eligible for a rehabilitation 
grant, or for any period of incapacity more 
than eighteen months after discharge. 


Out-of-Work Benefit 


An out-ofswork allowance is payable to a 
veteran who is capable of and available for 
work and unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment. Such allowance is not payable: for the 
first nine days of unemployment whether con- 
tinuous or not; for any period of unemploy- 
ment more than eighteen months after dis- 
charge, unless the Minister extends this period 
in, cases where the veteran was at any time 
during the eighteen. months a patient in or 
receiving treatment from a hospital or health 
institution or receiving an allowance for tem- 
porary incapacity and for a period not exceed- 
ing such time; for a time of unemployment 
exceeding twelve months accumulated during 
the period prescribed! in the preceding clause; 
to a veteran who would, if his application were 
a claim for benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, be disqualified for benefit by 
~cason of having been discharged for miscon- 
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duct, leaving his employment voluntarily, par- 
ticipating in a labour dispute, refusing to 
accept suitable employment, being under 16 
years of age, or being an inmate of a prison 
or other institution; except as prescribed by 
Regulation, to a veteran who is a married 
woman; or for the first thirty days immediately 
following this discharge if he has received or 
is eligible for a rehabilitation grant. A section 
of the Order in Council has been omitted from 
the Act with the result that the veteran will 
receive out-of-work benefit for the full period 
of his service up to one year without affecting 
his unemployment insurance benefits. 


Allowances Pending Business Returns 


An allowance while the veteran is awaiting 
returns from his own business or from agri- 
culture may be paid for a period not exceeding 
the period of the veteran’s service or twelve 
months, whichever is less. No such allowance 
is payable for the first thirty days following 
discharge if the veteran is eligible for a re- 
habilitation grant. Application for an allowance 
must be made within twelve months after the 
end. of the war or the date of discharge, which- 
ever is later, but where the veteran was receiv- 
ing treatment from a hospital or health insti- 
tution or was receiving an allowance for tem- 
porary incapacity, he is allowed the additional 
time involved. A new provision also allows 
additional time to a veteram who has been 
delayed in entering business because of 
licensing or rationing laws or a scarcity of 
commodities or equipment required for it. 


Educational Allowances 


Where a veteran takes a course of vocational 
or technical training to fit him for employ- 
ment or to enable him to obtain better or 
more suitable employment, he may be paid 
an allowance while he is taking the course. 
Application for the allowance must be made 
within twelve months after the end of the war 
or the date of his discharge, whichever is later, 
but where at any time during the twelve 
months he was receiving treatment from a 
hospital or health institution or receiving an 
allowance for incapacity during that time the 
period' may be extended by such time. The 
allowance is limited to twelve months except 
in special cases prescribed by regulation, but in 
no case longer than the period of service. 

An allowance is also payable to a veteran 
who resumes or commences a course to qualify 
for admission to a university, a university 
course to which he is regularly admitted, or a 
post-graduate course, within a year and three 
months after discharge, or, in the case of a 
post-graduate course, as soon as possible after 
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completing an undergraduate course. In any 
of the above cases the Minister may delay 
resumption or commencement of the course 
beyond the prescribed period because of the 
veteran’s ill-health or other cause satisfactory 
to the Minister. The allowance is payable for 
a period not exceeding the veteran’s period of 
service, but the Minister may extend the 
period of payment in the case of an undergra- 
duate course if the veteran’s progress is such 
that it is in his interest and in the public 
interest that this should be done andi in the 
case of a post-graduate course that the 
veteran’s achievements are so outstanding that 
it is in the public interest that the allowance 
be continued. 

The Minister may pay the cost of a cor- 
yespondence course for an employed veteran 
where he considers that it is necessary for the 
full rehabilitation and is related to the 
veteran’s employment, but the amount may 
not exceed what would have been paid if the 
veteran were taking a vocational training 
course for his period of service or twelve 
months, whichever is less. 

A new provision allows the payment of the 
cost of a correspondence course to a veteran 
receiving hospital treatment if the Minister 
considers it necessary for the rehabilitation 
of the veteran. 

Provision is made for payment of the fees 
and costs of courses of training in cases where 
a veteran is receiving an allowance in connec- 
tion with technical, or university courses. 
New sections enable the Minister, where a 
veteran is in a hospital or similar institution 
under the Department of Veterans Affairs Act, 
to pay the cost of special tuition and training, 
for training of a technical or educational 
nature given for therapeutic and pre-vocational 
purposes or for the restoration of the physical 
or mental condition of the veteran or in the 
use by him of devices and applianees designed 
to compensate him for incapacity. The cost 
of a correspondence course and vocational 
training received in hospital or given to aid 
recovery is not to affect the right to benefit 
under this or any other Act. 


War SERVICE GRANTS 


Amendments in the War Service Grants 
Act embody, with some changes, the provisions 
of certain Orders in Council making regula- 
tions for administermg the Act. New pro- 
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visions are: (1) that a Board of Review be 
established to deal with cases where a war 
service gratuity is withheld on account of dis- 
ciplinary action taken against a member of 
the Forces during his period of service; (2) 
that receipt of a loan under the Veterans’ 
Land Act on land owned and used by a 
veteran shall not debar him from receiving 
re-establishment credit under the War Service 
Grants Act; (3) that no re-establishment credit 
shall be available to a member of the Forces 
unless he resides in Canada and the grant 
is to be used! for his re-establishment in Canada 
and for the purposes set out in the Act (this 
last provision does not apply to a member 
desiring to use the credit for payment of 
premiums under the Veterans’ Insurance Act 
or the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, for 
the purchase of am annuity under the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, or for any purposes 
prescribed by the Governor in Council) ; 
(4) that, instead of suspending the payment 
of a gratuity, the Minister may grant the 
entire amount of the war service gratuity or 
re-establishment credit of a veteran who re- 
enlists or is reappointed to the Forces before 
he receives it in whole or in part; (5) that 
any purported assignment, charge or commu- 
tation of a gratuity or credit or other such 
transaction shall be void; and (6) that penal- 
ties may be imposed for unauthorized use of 
a re-establishment credit. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942 (L.G. 1942, 
pp. 921), which provides financial assistance to 
veterans in settling on the land was amended 
to incorporate certain provisions already 
adopted by Order in Council and to make a 
number of additions. The total cost to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Land Act of the 
land, building materials, livestock and equip- 
ment sold to a veteran under a contract has 
been raised from $4,800 to $6,000. 

Settlement may be made on Provincial or 
Dominion Crown lands, including land in 
National Parks and also on Indian Reserve 
land, thus enabling Indian veterans to settle 
on Indian lands. The contribution of the 
Dominion to settlers on Crown or Indian lands 
is a direct grant of not more than $2,320 repre- 
senting the maximum grant to a settler pur- 
chasing land and equipment under the Act. 
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Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


HE Merchant Seamen Special Bonus is 
now payable to some seamen who were 
formerly ineligible. Henceforth free medical 
treatment for merchant seamen under a 1943 
Order in Council will be payable only for 
sickness or disability arising before January 1, 
1946. The Orders in Council permitting deeper 
loading than normally permitted of ships 
during the war have been revoked. Orders 
and regulations under the War Measures Act 
have been continued in force under the 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act. 


In Alberta, the trade of a motor vehicle 


mechanic is now under the Apprenticeship — 


Act. In British Columbia, the Control of 
Employment of Children Act now applies to 
the mercantile and transport industries, to 
shoe-shine stands and automobile service 
stations. Boxing Day, December 26, 1945, was 
declared a holiday by proclamation for the 
purposes of the Factories Act. The annual 
supplementary minimum wage orders and the 
hours of work order regulating overtime in the 
mercantile industry during the Christmas 
holidays were issued in November. In New 
Brunswick, the regulations concerning boilers 
and pressure vessels have been amended and 
certificates to boiler inspector candidates will 


no longer be issued. In Ontario, time credit 
will be given to operating engineers who have 
been in the Armed Forces when they apply 
for a higher grade of certificate, and ex- 
servicemen who have completed a six months’ 
course in stationary engineering at a training 
and re-establishment institute or who have 
had six months’ operating experience may now 
write the examination for a fourth class 
stationary engineer’s certificate. In Quebec, 
an apprenticeship commission for the building 
and engineering construction trades of Chicou- 
timi and district has been incorporated under 
the Apprenticeship Assistance Act. A new 
minimum wage order for teachers employed by 
the Verdun Catholic School Board has been 
issued, and a number of orders have been 
renewed until January 1, 1947. In Saskatche- 
wan, a syllabus of training has been issued for 
apprentices in the motor-vehicle repair, car- 
pentry, bricklaying and masonry, plastering, 
sheet-metal, and plumbing and steamfitting 
trades. The Minimum Wage Act has been 
extended to apply to employees of the Public 
Service, government commissions, and muni- 
cipal corporations, and to domestic servants 
who are employed in private dwellings where 
more than five beds are set apart for the use 
of boarders or lodgers. 


Dominion 


Merchant Seamen 
Medical Care 


An Order in Council (P.C. 7479) of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, gazetted on January 7, stipulates 
that the free medical treatment for merchant 
seamen for non-pensionable liabilities incurred 
while serving on ships operating in war zones 
which was authorized by the Order in Council 
(P.C. 164/6991) of September 4, 1943 (L.G. 
1943, p. 1417) will now be given only for sick- 
ness or disability arising before January 1, 1946. 
The Merchant Seamen Compensation Regula- 
tions, 1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 1347), require work- 
men’s compensation to be paid by the employer 
in case of death or injury to a seaman by 
accident in the course of employment. 


Special Bonus Order 


An Order (P.C. 3227), providing for certain 
seamen a special bonus of 10 per cent of their 
total earnings at the end of the war (LG. 1945, 
p. 913), has been amended by an Order in 
Council (P:C. 18) of January 11, 1946, gazetted 
on January 21. 


The qualification that a seaman, to be 
eligible for the bonus, must agree in writing 
before August 31, 1945, to serve at sea for 
the duration of the war has been changed by 
the addition of “or such other dates as may be 
determined by the Minister” [of Transport]. 
Seamen serving under Canadian Articles of 
Agreement on a ship owned in Canada but 
registered as a British ship elsewhere are made 
eligible for the bonus and the Bonus Order 
now applies to ships of British registry plying 
to or from Canadian ports through dangerous 
waters provided they engage and discharge 
their crews in Canada. 

The allowance paid to a Canadian seaman 
for the period of his detention by the enemy 
is to be added, the amendment stipulates, to 
the seaman’s earnings, for the purposes of 
calculating the special bonus. Seamen who 
joined the Armed Forces after serving at sea 
will be paid the bonus as soon as practicable 
after their discharge, rather than upon dis- 
charge. The bonus in respect of an eligible 
seaman who died before the coming into force 
of the Order, may, if the amount does not 
exceed $500, be paid in a lump sum to his 
next-of-kin instead of his legal representatives. 
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Orders Under the War Measures Act 
An Order in Council (P.C. 7414) of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, made under the National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act, continues in 
full force all orders and regulations made under 
the War Measures Act which were in force on 
December 381, 1945. 


Loading of Ships 
An Order in Council (P.C. 7314) of Decem- 
ber 11, gazetted on December 17, 1945, revoked 
four Orders in Council (P.C. 2248 of March 
23, 1942; P.C. 7991 of September 5, 1942; P.C. 
4357 of May 27, 1943; and P.C. 4817 of June 
14, 1943) which permitted deeper loading than 
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normally permitted of ships during the war 
emergency (L.G. 1948, p. 1081). 


Other Orders 


The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue: P.C. 16 
authorizing the Dominion Government to con- 
tribute towards the cost of replacing machinery 
used in war emergency training; P.C. 115 
revoking P.C, 5531 which provided for the 
appointment of a Controller of the business 
of the American Can Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C.; P.C. 348 amending the Wartime Wages 
Control Order; and P.C. 349 amending the 
Wartime Salaries Order. 


Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of a mechanic engaged in the 
repair and construction of motor vehicles 
was designated as a trade under the above Act 
by an Order in Council of January 2, 1946, 
gazetted on January 15. 


British Columbia Control of Employment of 
Children Act 


The application of this Act which prohibits 
the employment of boys and girls under 15 
years of age without written permission from 
the Minister of Labour was extended by an 
Order in Council of January 10, 1946, gazetted 
January 17, to the mercantile industry (all 


establishments operated for the purpose of- 


wholesale or retail trade), shoe-shine stands, 
automobile service stations, and the transport 
industry, not including transport by rail, water, 
or air, or transport of property owned by the 
carrier. As a consequential amendment, the 
clause is struck out of the Schedule which 
brought within the Act those shops or stands 
for the sale of fresh fruits, vegetables, soft 
drinks, cut flowers and dairy produce which 
are exempt from the Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half Holiday Act. 

The Control of Employment of Children 
Act applies to factories, including shipyards 
and electric power works, logging, construction, 
catering and places of amusement. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Boxing Day, December 26, 1945, was de- 
clared a holiday for the purposes of the above 
Act by a proclamation of November 26, 
gazetted December 13. A similar proclamation 
in October declared November 12, 1945, Armis- 
tice Day, a holiday (L.G. 1945, p. 1844). 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts and 
Hours of Work Act 


The annual Supplementary Orders 24 and 59 
under the Female and Male Minimum Wage 


Acts, respectively, and the temporary order 
under the Hours of Work Act, permitting 
overtime and requiring punitive payments in 
the mercantile industry during the Christmas 
season were issued on November 27, and 
gazetted on November 29. 

The hours Order permitted workers in retail 
stores in Vancouver and district, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich to work two 
hours overtime on December 22 and 24. Three 
hours overtime on December 22 and: two hours 
on December 24 could be worked by such 
employees in other parts of British Columbia. 

For time worked beyond eight daily on 
December 22 and 24, or over 48 hours during 
the week ending December 22, the minimum 
wage Orders required time and one-half the 
regular rates, but no special overtime payment 
was required for Saturday, December 22, for 
shops outside the above-mentioned cities. The 
weekly rate for experienced employees was to 
be paid to all girls and women temporarily 
employed 40 hours or more weekly between 
November 29 and December 31, inclusive, and 
both male and female temporary part-time 
workers were to receive during this period at 
least 35 cents an hour whatever their age or 
experience. The regular daily guarantees of 
$1.40 for females over 18, $1 for those under 
18, and four hours’ pay for males, however, 
were removed during this time. 

Another female minimum wage Order, 52T, 
of November 26, gazetted November 29, which 
applies to the hotel and catering industry and 
became effective January 2, 1946, repeals a 
previous Order (52Q), which was never put 
into effect and two Orders (52R and 52S) 
which postponed the effective date of Order 
52Q. The first Order, 52Q, had purported to 
forbid the employment of a female between 
midnight and 6 a.m. unless she worked con- 
tinuously during that time, and to prohibit 
the beginning or ending of a shift on which 
women were employed between those hours. 
Women, however, during this period, could be 
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given time off for meals or rest periods on 
the employer’s premises (L.G. 1945, p. 1698). 
The new Order, 52T, prohibits the employment 
of women in hotels and in the catering indus- 
try between 1.30 a.m. and 6 a.m., but exempts 
from this provision workers in the catering 
departments of hospitals, sanitoria and nursing 
homes who reside on the premises, those 
exempted in writing by the Board of Industrial 
Relations and all employees in the industry 
on Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, and on 
any other days specified by the Board. 


New Brunswick Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act 


Regulations issued under this Act in January, 
1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 1582) were amended by 
an Order in Council of December 20, 1945, 
gazetted on January 2, 1946. A definition of 
‘“oressure vessel” has been added, it being 
defined as any tank, vessel, refrigeration plant 
or accessories thereto containing gas, air or 
liquid under a pressure greater than 15 lbs. 
per square inch, but not including a boiler 
or a pressure vessel on a locomotive operated 
by a railway company, one in a private resi- 
dence, or a vessel used for agricultural purposes 
only. 

The earlier regulations set out the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for stationary engineers’ 
certificates of a first-, second- or third-class 
and for boiler inspectors’ certificates. All refer- 
ences to boiler inspectors are now struck out. 
New sections list the fees for the inspection 
of boilers and pressure vessels and stipulate 
that no person shall use a pressure vessel unless 
it is insured, and the user has a certificate 
of inspection and approval signed by an In- 
spector of Boilers. The inspector must attach 
to the vessel an identification card showing 
the date of inspection and the allowable work- 
ing pressure. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


An amendment by an Order in Council of 
November 8, gazetted December 1, to the 
regulations under this Act (L.G. 1937, p. 1207) 
widens the scope of an amendment of July 28, 
1945, to permit an ex-serviceman who has 
completed a six months’ course in stationary 
engineering at any training and re-establish- 
ment institute to write the examination for a 
fourth-class certificate as stationary engineer. 
The earlier amendment had limited this pro- 
vision to ex-servicemen who had completed 
the six months’ course at the Ontario Rehabili- 
tation Training Institute or who had six 
months’ operating experience and had provided 
for time credit for operating engineers who 
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have been im the Armed Forces when they 
apply for a higher grade of certificate. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


TEACHERS IN VERDUN 

A new minimum wage Order covering 
teachers employed by the Catholic School 
Board of the City of Verdun was approved 
by an Order in Council of January 3, 1946, 
which was gazetted on January 26. This new 
Order 9 will be in force from February 1, 
1946, to January 1, 1948, and replaces Order 9 
of the Fair Wage Board which has been in 
force since July 1, 1988 (L.G. 1988, p. 626). 

The new rates are higher than the former 
ones. For women, the former range of $625 
to $1,000 with an annual increase of $75, is 
replaced by a range of $1,000 to $2,000 for 
teachers in the first seven grades, the annual 
increment for experience being $50 for the 
first four years and $100 thereafter. For 
teachers of the 8th or 9th grade the maximum 
is $2,200, the annual increment for experience 
being $100; for those teaching the 10th, 11th 
or 12th grade and for assistant principals for 
classes lower than those of the 8th grade, 
$2,400; for assistant principals of schools of 
the 8th and 9th grades, $2,500; for assistant 
principals of schools including the 10th, 11th, 
or 12th grade and principals of schools with 
classes lower than those of the 8th grade, 
$2,700; for principals of schools containing 
classes lower than the 10th grade, $2,800; for 
principals of the 10th, 11th and 12th grades, 
$3,000. 

For men, the equivalent rates are a range 
of $1,200 to $2,900 for single men and $1,500 
to $2,900 for married teachers of the first 
seven grades, the annual increment for experi- 
ence being $125. The former range was from 
$900 to $2,500 for unmarried men and from 
$1,200 to $2,500 for married men. For those 
teaching 8th or 9th grade, the maximum is 
$3,200; $3,500 for those teaching the 10th, 
11th or 12th grade or for assistant principals 
with grades below the 8th; $3,600 for assistant 
principals for classes including 8th or 9th 
grade; $3,800 for assistant principals of classes 
including the 10th, 11th or 12th grade; $3,700 
for principals of schools comprising classes 
lower than the 8th grade; $3,800 for principals 
of schools with classes lower than the 10th 
vrade, and $4,000 for principals of schools with 
classes of the 10th, 11th or 12th grade. 

Men and women teachers who are not em- 
ployed full-time, but who give special courses 
regularly must be paid at least $2 and $1.75 
per hour respectively; those replacing, tem- 
porarily, regular teachers are to be paid $8 
per day in the case of males and $6 in the 
case of females. 
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The following Ordinances have been renewed 
until January. 1, 1947, by an Order in Council 
of November 22, 1945, gazetted December 1: 
Ordinance No. 6, governing stationary engine- 
men and firemen in the Montreal district; 
No. 8, cotton textile industry; No. 11, 
charitable institutions, hospitals and homes; 
No. 22, manufacture of bricks and building 
blocks; No. 23, taverns in the Montreal dis- 
trict; No. 25, waste materials industry; No. 
26A, taxicabs and automobiles for hire in the 
Montreal district; No. 27, canning industry; 
No. 31, tailors and dressmakers of Quebec 
City; No. 32, the mattress and upholstering 
industry in Quebec, Quebec West and Levis; 
No. 33, wholesale foodstuffs in the Quebec 
City district; No. 34, the ice industry and 
ice-trading in Quebec and district; No. 36, 
foundries in Hull; No. 39, forest operations; 
and No. 45, glaziers. 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


~The Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Building and Engineering Construction Trades 
of Chicoutimi has been incorporated under the 
above Act (L.G. 1945, p. 1351) by an Order 
in Council of January 17, 1946, gazetted on 
January 26. The Act was passed in 1945 to 
promote apprenticeship, including training for 
the rehabilitation of disabled workers and war 
veterans. The Act provides for the incorpora- 
tion of regional or local apprenticeship com- 
mittees for various trades. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


This Act has been extended by Order “O”, 
approved by an Order in Council of December 
14, 1945, gazetted December 31 and effective 
January 2, 1946, to apply to persons employed 
by the Public Service, departments of the 
Government, boards and commissions set up by 
the legislature, and by municipal corporations, 
and to domestic servants who are employed in 
private dwellings where more than five beds 
are set apart for the use of boarders or lodgers. 

The new Order rescinds Order K (L.G. 1944, 
p. 1413), which exempted these employees from 
the Act in addition to those in agriculture and 
domestic service. The Act, therefore, applies 
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now to all workers in municipalities of 500 or 
more people (L:G. 1945, p. 1699), except 
domestic servants and workers in agriculture. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


A syllabus of training for a 13-week course 
in the motor-vehicle repair, carpentry, brick- 
laying and masonry, plastering, sheet-metal, 
and plumbing and steamfitting trades was 
issued in an Order in Council under this Act 
(L.G. 1945, p. 1844) on December 18, 1945, 
and gazetted on December 31. 

Motor-vehicle repair trade subjects are shop 
mathematics, elementary drafting and blue- 
print reading, tools and equipment and their 
care and use, engines, chassis, clutch, trans- 
missions, differential, brakes and wheel align- 
ment, automotive electricity, tune-up, fuel and 
lubrication, and bench fitting and welding. 

Carpentry apprentices will study shop 
mathematics, elementary drafting and plan 
reading, the care and use of tools, materials, 
operation and care of woodwork machines, 
bench work and finishing, fastenings, form 
work, framing, trimming, interior fixtures, 
estimating, and building regulations. 

The bricklaying and masonry course will 
include applied mathematics, architectural 
drawing, plan reading, designing and esti- 
mating, the study of materials, the use of 
transit, practice in laying. bricks, openings 
(sills and heads), the study of arches, scaffold- 
ing and hoisting, fire-places and chimneys, 
building by-laws and accident prevention. 

Plastering apprentices will study applied 
mathematics and drawing, materials, plain 
interior and ornamental interior and exterior 
plastering on panels, plain interior cement 
work—stucco, and repairing surfaces, interior 
and exterior. 

Sheet-metal apprentices will learn shop 
mathematics, drafting and elementary blue- 
print reading, the care and use of tools and 
equipment, about materials, layout work, con- 
struction (joints, seams, fittings, etc.), heating 
principles and designing, ventilation and air- 
conditioning, soldering, brazing and riveting, 
roofing, welding and estimating. 

The plumbing and steamfitting subjects are 
mathematics, blueprint reading, draining and 
ventilation, water supply, soldering and lead 
work, finishing, gas fitting, and maintenance 
and repair. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 





- Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 

following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


Employment and payrolls at the beginning 
of December, 1945.—Widely-distributed 
advances in industrial employment were 
shown in reports received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The index number of employment, calcu- 
lated on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 
171-2 at November 1 to 172-9 at December 1, 
compared to 185:7 at December 1, 1944. 

The greatest increase took place in logging, 
with smaller but nevertheless considerable 
improvement shown in mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and ser- 
vinces. Manufacturing continued to decline, 
however. This decline as a whole was in 
accordance with the usual seasonal movement 
in the pre-war period; although the number 
released was substantially above-average, the 
percentage reduction approximated the usual 
period drop at December 1. 

Reports from 15,577 employers in eight 
leading industries, recorded an increase of 
17,895 persons or one per cent in their staffs. 

Weekly per capita earnings showed a sea- 
sonal falling off. The average was $31.64 
as compared with $3195 at November 1, 
1945 and $31.61, $30.67 and $27.32 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, 1942, 1941 respectively. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance benefit during 
December numbered 57,612, an increase of 
4,287 over the preceding month. 


Report on Employment Conditions, Janu- 
ary, 1946.—For the first time in several 
months, the number of unfilled vacancies 
reported by National Employment Service 
offices showed a slight increase during 
January, while the number of unplaced 
applicants continued to rise sharply. At 
January 24, the available labour supply as 
indicated by the number of unplaced appli- 
cants registered at employment offices, totalled 
920,459 as compared with 185,274 at Decem- 
ber 21, five weeks earlier. Manpower require- 
ments of Canadian industries, exclusive of 


agriculture, increased by 3,180 during the five 
weeks to total 82,721 (52,717 men and 30,004 
women) at January 24. This rise was due 
to the increased demand for both skilled and 
unskilled female workers which more than 
offset the continued slackening in male 
requirements, 


Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Decem- 
ber 31, 1945.—Average hours per week 
worked by hourly-rated wage-earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing were 44°8 at the 


beginning of December, as reported by 
employers. Average hourly earnings were 
67 cents. 


Applications for employment; vacancies 
and placements, December, 1945.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the four weeks 
November 30 to December 27, 1945, showed 
sharp declines in business transacted both 
when compared with the preceding four weeks 
ending November 29, and with the four-week 
period December 1 to December 28, 1944. All 
industrial groups showed losses under the first 
comparison, the most pronounced being in 
manufacturing, forestry and logging, construc- 
tion, trade and services. In comparison with 
the four weeks December 1 to December 28, 
1944, apart from minor increases in con- 
struction, mining, agriculture and fishing, 
hunting and trapping, all industrial divisions 
recorded losses, the most pronounced being in 
manufacturing, forestry and logging, services 
and trade. Vacancies during the four weeks 
ending December 27, 1945, numbered 110,275, 
applications 166,070 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 70,547. 


Unemployment in trade unions at the 
close of the quarter ending December 31, 
1945, and for the year 1945.—Unemploy- 
ment in trade unions rose to 3:0 per cent at 
the end of the December quarter; an in- 
crease of more than twice 1:4 per cent 
recorded for September 30, 1945. This is the 
highest average since April, 1942. 

Average unemployment for 1945 was 1:4 
per cent, as compared with 0-5 recorded for 
1944. It is the highest yearly average since 
1942, when 2-2 per cent was registered. 
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Survey of Civilian Labour Force.—The 
first of a series of surveys of the civilian 
labour force to be undertaken quarterly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
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that in the week November 11-17, 1945, there 
were 4,364,000 persons employed, and 167,000 
unemployed, making a total labour force of 
4,531,000. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of December, 1945 


PS DUSTRIAL employment at the beginning 
of December showed widely-distributed ad- 
vances; these were not so large as those indi- 
cated at November 1, 1945, being also smaller 
than the gain at December 1 in any of the three 
years immediately preceding. Prior to 1941, 
however, the trend at December 1 had almost 
invariably been downward. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its latest survey tabu- 
lated data from 15,577 employers in the eight 
leading industries, whose working forces to- 
talled 1,768,635, as compared with 1,750,740 
at November 1. This increase of 17,895 per- 
sons, or one per cent, was accompanied by 
that of 0-1 per cent in the aggregate weekly 
salaries and wages disbursed by the co-oper- 
ating establishments. 

The general index number of employment 
at December 1, 1945, stood at 172-9, as 
compared with 171-2 in the preceding month, 
and 185-7 at December 1, 1944. The 1926 
average equals 100 in calculating these indexes. 
Since the expansion at the date under review 
was contrary to the seasonal tendency in pre- 
war years, the seasonally-adjusted index 
showed a further rise, standing at 168-8, 
as compared with 163-8 in ithe preceding 
report. Employment generally was lower by 
6-9 per cent than at the beginning of Decem- 
ber in 1944, since when the index number of 
payrolls has fallen by 8-4 per cent. 

The greatest increase at December 1, 10945, 
was in logging, which provided work for an 
additional 13,892 persons, and in trade, in 
which the advance of 10,567 was also above 
the average at December 1. There was 
smaller but nevertheless considerable improve- 
ment in employment as compared with 
November 1 in mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and services. On 
the other hand, activity in manufacturing 
continued to decline; this was partly due 
to seasonal causes, but more important factors 
in the contraction were industrial disputes, 
(which seriously affected the situation both 
directly and indirectly), cancellation and com- 
pletion of war contracts, and slackening of 
operations during reconversion to peace-time 
production. The largest reductions were in 
iron and steel, plants, from which nearly 
11,400 men and women were laid off; lumber, 
vegetable food, pulp and paper, beverage, 
chemical, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 


manufactured product factories also released: 
employees. The decline in manufacturing as 
a whole was in accordance with the usual 
seasonal movement in the pre-war period; 
although the number of persons released was 
substantially above-average, the percentage 
loss approximated that indicated, on the 
average, at December 1 in the period since 
1920. 

It is interesting to note that due to con- 
tinued recessions in manufacturing and grow- 
ing activity in the non-manufacturing divi- 
sions, the distribution of employment between 
these two broad groups is becoming much 
closer to the normal than was the case 
during recently preceding years. Thus at 
December 1, 1945, 54:7 per cent of the total 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industries were on the payrolls of 
manufacturers, the non-manufacturing classes 
accounting for 45:3 per cent of the total 
of 1,768,635. Those proportions do not greatly 
differ from those of 52:3 per cent in the 
manufacturing and 47:6 per cent in the non- 
manufacturing divisions as indicated at 
December 1, 1939, but show considerable vari- 
ation from the distribution.at December 1, 
1943, when industrial activity was at an all- 
time record for that date; 63 per cent of 
the total working force was then reported 
by manufacturers, only 37 per cent being 
reported in the remaining industrial divisions 
taken as a unit. 


Payrolls 


The aggregate payroll of $55,962,031 dis- 
bursed in weekly salaries and wages at Decem- 
ber 1 by the co-operating employers was 
0-1 per cent higher than the sum of $55,931,- 
943 paid at the beginning of November. The 
weekly per capita earnings showed a seasonal 
falling-off at the date under review, when the 
average was $31.64, as compared with $31.95 
at November 1; at the beginning of December, 
1944, the mean had been $32.19, while in 
1943, 1942 and 1941, the December 1 averages 
were $31.61, $30.06 and $27.32, respectively. 

Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of persons 
in recorded employment was 1,838,554, as 
compared with 1,820,472 at the beginning of 
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November. The amounts received in weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as 
$58,348,568 paid on or about December 1, 
and $58,312,504 paid on or about November 
1. The average weekly earnings in the nine 
main industries, including finance, were $31.74, 
as compared with $32.03 at the beginning of 
November, 1945, $32.20 at December 1, 1944, 
$31.61 at December 1, 1948, and $30.08 at 
December 1, 1942. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at November 1, 1945, and 
December 1 in 1944 and 1943. In Table I 
appears a monthly record for ‘the eight 
leading industries as a whole, and for manu- 
facturing, showing the movements of employ- 
ment and payrolls from 1941. 

The index number of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table shows 
that in the period for which data are available, 
there has been an increase of 13:2 per cent 
in the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 
while the aggregate weekly payrolls of these 
employees have risen by 39-3 per cent. 
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Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to December 1, 1945, 
amounted to 13:4 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 39-3 per cent. The reasons previously 
given for the much greater rise in the salaries 
and wages than in employment may again 
be stated: (1) the greater-than-normal con- 
centration of workers still existing in the heavy 
manufacturing industries where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work, although this is of diminishing impor- 
tance; (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
allowances to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before itheir incorporation in the basic wage- 
rates as from February 15, 1944; (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work and (4) the 
granting of higher wage rates in numerous 
cases. 

Until recently, the increase in employment 
and payrolls in manufacturing in the period 
of observation has greatly exceeded that in 
the non-manufacturing industries taken as a 
whole, but at November 1 and December 1, 
the reverse was the case; thus, the index of © 
employment in manufacturing at the date 
under review was higher by 9:5 per cent than 
at June 1, 1941, and that of payrolls, by 
36:7 per cent, while in the non-manufacturing 
divisions taken as a unit the gain in the same 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the 


firms reporting, in comparison with the average number 


employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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comparison amounted to 18 per cent in the 
case of the employment, and to 42:7 per cent 
in the case of payrolls. In the last 45 years, 
the weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work have increased by 
26-9 per cent, while the average in the non- 
manufacturing industries taken as a unit has 
risen by 23:1. 

In regard to the marked variation shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons 
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is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings: 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in different 
industries is obviously an exceedingly impor- 
tant factor. 


TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER. 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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Index Numbers of 


Aggregate 
Payrolls 
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Index Numbers of 
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Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, with Comparative Figures for December 1, 1944, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Index Numbers of 
Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 





: , ; Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Dec. 1, | at Dec. 1, |---| —_———_———_ ——_______- 
; 1945 1945 Dec. | Nov. | Dec.}| Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Nov., Dee. 
1, 1945}1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1945}1, 1945}1, 1944/1, 1945)1, 1945]1, 1944 
$ $ $ $ 

(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimees............... ee 143,172 | 4,237,429 | 29-60) 29-65] 30-69] 122-2] 116-9] 125-9] 165-5) 158-6] 177-0 
Prince Edward Island..............- 2,574 69,719 | 27-09] 27-28] 27-02) 116-6} 114-9] 124-6] 149-3] 148-3] 159-6 
Nova Scotian ss. see oa Bei oo5 hs 83,651 2,531,262 | 30-26) 30-15} 32-27) 118-6] 115-3] 125-3] 159-4] 154-4] 179-7 
New Brunswick: ts. 3i32.065 22205502 8% 56,947 | 1,636,448 | 28-74] 29-00) 28-40} 128-7] 119-9] 127-4] 176-7} 166-3] 173-2 
Quewees Ti eek as ats bE. 8 RS 535,992 | 16,281,984 | 30-38) 30-73] 30-63) 114-0] 113-7] 125-6] 145-6] 146-3] 160-8 
Ontario sre chee. Baste soe SORE 3 b Be 714,850 | 22,900,057 | 32-03] 32-43) 33-10) 106-9] 105-9] 116-6) 126-3] 126-7] 142-2 
Prairie Provinces.....................- 212,848 | 6,927,179 | 32-55) 32-55) 32-23) 119-7] 117-4) 118-4] 148-4) 145-5) 145-3 
Manitoba............ Bele wieleiciticiae 16 ole 97,907 3,167,378 | 32-35} 32-48) 31-90] 118-8} 116-6} 118-1] 145-0] 143-0) 142-0 
Saskatchewan eee shane 2428s 42,812 1,344,112 | 31-40} 31-25] 30-56] 116-6) 114-3] 114-1] 144-7) 141-6] 138-5 
Alberta ery oe slat ede ee: oe 72,129 | 2,415,689 | 33-49] 33-41] 33-64] 123-0} 120-2] 121-3] 155-4] 151-5} 154-0 
British Columbia..................... 161,773 | 5,615,382 | 34-71) 35-07) 34-71] 127-6] 127-9] 135-3] 156-7) 158-6] 166-1 
CANADA Fis. ee Gek al. 6a 08: 1,768,635 | 55,962,031 | 31-64] 31-95) 32-19] 113-2] 112-1] 121-6] 139-3) 139-3) 152-1 

(b) Crtms 

Montrealls ahs Geer edad dade 22a. 257,266 | 8,238,661 | 32-02} 32-20] 32-59] 117-4] 116-9] 129-6] 147-7] 147-8] 165-6 
Quebeo' City. 28): 2. Bt oto so hade ss e- 25,431 689,109 | 27-10} 29-05) 28-93} 105-7] 115-7} 151-2] 186-6) 160-2] 210-7 
‘FOLORtOte eet cee ee ete ore ees 234, 304 7,590,000 | 32-39} 32-64] 32-57) 115-5) 114-0} 129-2) 139-4] 138-6] 156-3 
Ottawa ee es A Re ices 21,920 611, 864 | 27-91] 28-55) 28-25) 109-6] 105-6] 114-7) 132-4] 130-4) 140-3 
Harmiltone eae Sa Bee ee, ble 56,733 | 1,849,151 | 32-59] 32-42) 33-42! 106-3) 104-5) 114-6] 125-7] 122-9] 139-1 
Windsorseerren tee eee toe cs okies ss 16, 299 629,088 | 38-60} 39-39} 43-49] 51-5] 70-6) 125-9] 52-6) 73-6} 144-7 
Winnipeg e. ee ot ee 8. Bes ee 63, 825 1,898,412 | 29-74] 29-77] 29-20] 123-1] 119-6} 123-8] 144-3} 140-4] 142-5 
VANCOUVER TON. eee oro chee le awe heals 75,242 2,491,287 | 33-11] 33-62] 33-35] 146-2) 146-2) 163-9] 183-1] 186-0) 207-4 
Halifax eer ee te eee ree 25,066 722,835 | 28-84] 29-36] 30-92] 142-8] 136-2] 153-5] 181-2] 175-9} 202-4 
Saint JonNs see oe eee eee et 12,976 367,074 | 28-29] 28-39) 29-64] 123-7] 120-6] 133-6] 162-0) 158-5) 186-1 
Sherbrooke "ee ccaer cee reece 9,063 242,552 | 26-76] 26-99! 26-82] 103-0] 102-7] 107-2} 131-4] 132-1} 137-1 
Three * Rivers. ee ee See Oe 9,043 271,839 | 30-06} 29-08] 29-75} 113-3] 113-5] 1386-4] 133-6} 129-5) 159-6 
Kitchener-Waterloo............2.0ce00: 17,569 525,185 | 29-89] 30-33] 29-77] 117-9) 114-4] 109-7] 154-2) 151-8) 144-4 
LODO er eee re ae lohelotate ln'sla ele sleleletes 20,995 631,809 | 30-09} 30-40] 29-35) 117-8] 116-0} 121-0} 140-2) 139-4) 141-1 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 10, 556 369,287 | 34-98] 35-21] 35-99} 74-8] 77-6) 116-4] 97-7] 102-1) 156-4 
Regina ee) tie bia oe ss aus 10, 586 297,651 | 28-12] 28-06] 27-09} 116-5] 116-7] 118-0} 142-9] 142-9] 139-2 
SASKATOON saci tate oloctaleteta’slol. eeete ere elas 6,995 191,803 | 27-42} 27-69] 26-30] 140-3] 136-6] 126-7] 174-6] 171-6] 148-7 
Calgary nr ee Sh Bact eh ice las 18, 267 573,581 | 31-40] 31-60} 31-32) 115-2] 114-8] 117-4] 139-5} 139-9] 141-4 
Hdmontont.cccss ce tee cde nen et 18, 873 564,575 | 29-91] 29-49] 29-21] 188-9] 186-1] 134-3] 168-3] 162-6] 161-6 
ViICCOLria here ee eRe Sete ees alee ees 13,097 410,027 | 31-31] 31-53] 33-02} 155-2] 158-5) 168-3) 194-5) 200-1) 221-6 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing? 22 erties. crestor ects. 966,819 | 31,369,088 | 32-45] 32-64] 33-35) 109-5) 110-9] 131-0] 136-7) 139-3} 168-0 
Durable Goodstes ss... 6.2 eves aus: 439,147 | 15,446,517 | 35-17] 35-60] 36-83] 102-9] 105-9] 142-5) 129-2] 134-5) 187-2 
Non-Durable Goods.............002:- 506,763 | 15,127,841 | 29-85] 29-84] 29-23] 116-0] 115-8] 121-2) 145-9} 145-7) 149-3 
Electric Light and Power............ 20, 909 794,730 | 38-01] 36-85] 37-05} 109-4] 108-9] 96-2) 128-8] 124-3] 110-5 
LO@gin en ask h aah eth teen ess as sae 97,573 2,464,817 | 25-26] 26-22) 25-04] 204-2] 175-0] 190-1) 259-2) 230-7) 239-1 
Minin gees och eRe eee esas bee ees 70, 933 2,768,009 | 39-02] 38-67] 39-79] 84-9] 81-7] 85-5} 105-2] 100-2} 108-0 
Communications *s..2..5 eos coe ee hoe 33, 924 1,079,501 | 31-82] 32-01] 31-04} 130-2} 128-8} 113-8] 153-1} 152-3) 130-4 
"Transponcatione ssc scnee sume ees cbse 165, 749 6,417,587 | 38-72] 38-60] 38-63] 129-9} 128-9] 125-7] 156-5) 155-0) 151-4 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 168, 852 5,109,968 | 30-26] 30-76] 29-76] 94-7) 94-0) 78-8) 125-6} 126-8} 102-7 
Services ie: ene, Mie tee var seks ees 52, 887 1,077,531 | 20-37] 20-21] 19-82} 123-6] 123-2] 119-7} 156-5} 154-7) 145-2 
Trades ss seis see eee sok Re Cee es 211,898 5,675,530 | 26-78] 27-27] 25-53] 121-9] 115-9] 114-5) 138-9) 134-3 125-2 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,768,635 | 55,962,031 | 31-64] 31-95] 32-19] 113-2] 112-1] 121-6) 139-3) 139-3) 152-1 
Pinanceren ta dae shack ee tes beet eee 69,919 2,386,537 | 34-18] 34-14] 32-42) 116-3] 116-0} 110-7 137-7| 187-4] 124-5 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,838,554 | 58,348,568 | 31-74] 32-03] 32-20) 113-4) 112-3) 121-2) 139-3) 139-2) 151-0 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical] 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





8 
a RQ 3 
< 5 g ge) S SI 8 cs) Gs] = 
— SS) ° 
2 | 22 | sae] os Hae nedee gae V b RG hae ah yee ad Regnier 
a A AE al igen] So B ethan ig) Ac | agit Im) i Bia ente) Carens cae 
5 Sd, | me Sh azine) Zen o 6 aA = w = nal) 
Dec. 1, 1920........ 119-1 HS Sell t,t AGERE ormse MOE 118-4 | 123-1 ADO Ohba tel eer ee eee 108.3 
Dec. (1, 1930 HOSES? LOGS: tReet mee h Pine 0S LOG 7 LOS 4) ee 118-6 | ee raters pt ese Oy Phe eer ee 100-0 
Deo. 1 Osh. cece 99-1 11267 [oy bore tres leftrneters 94-7 99-3 LODO tr Ten mre | eee reves pereeeerer ten 90-5 
Woes WA 9s gehen 2 83-2 BSS Make ei ae ws Ms oboe 82-9 84-1 Lo BY A mLtestat cen ee hearin esr ry es 73-5 
Decl TOSS eee oe 91-8 LEI tnt akc OR a fan con ro a a 92-4 93-3 89°30 et, See 85-4 
Mec. alos ak QR: LOGO anuetes saps rifdrs, aresscure telllcloks “aretewees 96-4 | 101-7 st Os bal Reread aaa corer ae epee ES 92.9 
Dee, 11935. h28e!. 104-62 LOE SON ERR ee ER ee ae 103-8')) JO7V-O8F 1013: |e seec ccc henner ROOTS, 99.3 
Dec.) 1519386. 24.08! 110-1 LSS Say. PRR Tei Te CE ae 112-6 112-9 98-65] cscaeecnb ed SO DEW 101-5 
Deol 11937 New. 121-6} 122-5 79-4 | 127-6} 118-9} 129-6 |] 125-8 | 100-5 96-0 99-8 | 108-0 107-5 
Deer (UMG8S ihre: 114-0 109-8 85-4 121-5 97-2 121-7 114-4 103-5 95-4 114-1 108-9 105-8 
Dees 1989 as wage 122-7 123-0 90-6 132-1 113-8 130-3 124-5 108-9 102-2 113-1 116-4 110-0 
Dec. 1, 1940........ 139-1 133-2 106-1 142-7 123-4 149-7 142.7 118-8 110-2 123-0 129-4 123-6 
Dec. 194e ens 168-8 | 187-9 | 117°5 | 204-4 | 171-7} 179-8} 174-0] 135-5 | 129-5 | 132-7 146-9 144.5 
Deon 1942.1 Oe. 186-5 | 195-1 108-6 | 220-4 | 169-6 | 202-2} 188-2] 141-9] 139-1 136-2 | 149-9 187-4 
Dee 1 1943.7. oe) 190-5 199-6 125-2 220-3 178-0 208-3 188-6 150°3 142-6 140-9 168-5 193-7 
Dee! 11,1944. .h.22!. 185-7 | 191-8 | 183-5 | 210-4 | 171-8] 197-6] 188-0} 151-9 | 147-3 | 145-3 163-2 182-5 
Fate 1 hO45. Mees 180-4 |} 182-5 | 1238-2 | 187-9 | 179-3 | 191-1} 184-2 | 149-2 | 145-0] 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Hebsl UAL yaaa. 178-9 | 179-9 | 123-7 | 192-4}. 167-6] 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 | 1384-8 | 156-5 172-0 
Marit ig vjicc abe Ae: 178-2 | 179-9 | 141-2 | 191-7] 167-2) 188-5 | 184-2 | 141-2] 137-6} 130-9 | 153-3 172-0 
ADEM eC rien net: 176-9 |} 180-5} 121-0 | 192-38 | 169-21 185-2] 183-0 | 141-2] 187-3] 132-2} 153-2 173-0 
BE LARRY SS RS. 175-5 | 183-1 113-9 | 196-7} 170-1} 184-9 | 180-1 139-3 135-2 | 132-0} 150-3 172-4 
Jane: Loews eedereies 175-3 | 181-0 | 121-8 | 191-9 | 170-7} 184-3 | 178-9 | 141-8 | 137-6] 186-5] 151-6 175-5 
TOLER eee LRM. 175-5 | 177-7 | 128-8 | 194-7] 159-0] 181-9 | 179-8 | 144-6 |] 138-9 140-7 | 155-7 180-4 
WASH UI ieetsbe aston 175-0 | 176-4} 127-9} 192-9] 158-2] 181-6] 177-9 | 147-5 | 141-3 | 144-4] 158-9 180-1 
Septs Mee Mace ects, 172-6}. 17322) ),) 131-214 189-1 155-5 | 178-1 175-2 | 147-2 | 140-8 | 142-6} 159-9 183-6 
(OYE eae TE NIN ls UNA 168-7 |} 170-5 |} 124-2 | 185-7} 153-9] 175-0 | 169-6 | 147-4 141-1 142-6 | 160-2 174.2 
ING yall ES OPEN. 171-2 | 178-2 | 123-1 193-6 | 161-8 | 178-8} 170-8} 150-6} 145-4] 145-9 | 161-7 172-5 
Decal iiss, aed, 172-9 | 186-3 | 124-9 | 199-2} 173-6} 179-4] 172- 153-6 | 148-1 148-5 | 165-4 172-1 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at December 1,| 100-0 8-1 2 4-7 3-2 30-3 40-4 12-0 5:5 2-4 4-1 9-2 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
area, to the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Industries 1 Relative Nov 1, Dec. 1, Dee. 1, 
Weight 1945 1944 1939 
Manufacturing....... yor UNOG 0), NOONE OE. 54-7 186-3 220-1 122-2 
Animal products—edible..........-...eecesecseeseeseveeees 2°8 243-4 238-0 144-0 
Pur anGrproducts 2 1. ches crews sais oaecdis ails ai terete etre ced ass 2 147-9 134-8 114-2 
Beatherand products... eronss Lak csecioneuitles ss ssisvececes's 1-7 146-1 136-8 125-7 
Boateland: shoaelcciisks oe tie ian creeesd one Meu aete «biden er 134-8 124-6 123-9 
Lumberand ste prog ucts: cca. seus una etsisis s slaeier sacs ofste i010 6.e 3-7 125°5 120-7 84-1 
Rough and dressed lumber............ccecsssececsereuees 2-0 104-6 96-3 69:6 
Hurniturds. cee <apyepak oases h ie-0:e) abel eit a Bio cayarete' # Solel Haieiss: 7 139-3 129-2 91-6 
Other lumber products 1:0 190-5 204-2 125-5 
Musical instruments...........+.sseeeeeece ss eeeeeeseereeees 04 32-5 29-3 56-2 
Plant products—edible............... 3:3 182-8 185-0 138-5 
Pulp and paper products... ....0....ccc ccc esccwe ese Be aarake e 5-4 150-0 138-4 113-1 
Pulp ANG PAPEL? <4 Peele vielogii cle sv eleeictore 6 aicisiee siete reelertolelsle.« 2:3 133-9 122-6 99-4 
Paper products. ........ cece scecceeccesceresescesceseees 1-0 232-1 214-1 147-4 
Printing and NUDLISMING essa yess petits cvs wie: siesse'e oes eloies ec6 2-1 143-6 133-7 118-8 
Rabber productasci0). i. Gee ake tineeloetdi ein. Was a sideiionscs 1:3 176-1 179-2 116-0 
Mextile NTOCUCtS Hock Wisi? seid. sab siesinsiskes vehi sleienisie bxtssOaere $> 8-0 161-5 159-2 135-7 
TITRE, VATILGNG CLOUD) arr a cas oes ak Cons ce sh tes 0 545s © 2-9 161-1 159-0 149-8 
Wottoniyarn and cloths: -fviasees «clei, Usiveisle s koutsoletssces 1-3 110-2 111-6 115-2 
Woollen warn and.Cloch .f sicteieicremssis0d~ 40's atpconaste tepieee = 7 173-6 167-7 160-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods.............ccecccececeseees 7 632-0 615-2 495-1 
Hosiery and knit goods............ssceeeseesecececeveeee 1:3 153-0 147-5 140-8 
Garments and personal furnishings................seee08- 2-9 164-7 159-6 124-1 
Other textile products.......... Plate tate Tela. Scareretaiy sitticiets = 9 165-7 177-0 119-7 
TOBACCOLIG. CEEE = Kilts Shae d ee UR PSIG «leer hs 7 131-3 132-2 100-5 
Beveragean sit Sob Coane aaliehie > atnitdsae cet anaroelensies o 9 292-6 261-8 173-1 
Chemicals and allied products............ceccscceceseseee: 2-5 354-6 616-0 180-8 
Clay, glass and stone products.............cceseeeeeneeeeee 1-0 150-1 133-0 94-6 
Electric light and power.........sscccsevcscsccecescesceves 1-2 163-2 144-2 139-8 
PlOCETICR! ADDATRLUBS onc sires oo Seis stele os. oi ecs cis ayeisiaucens sielsre os 2-3 267-3 319-9 139-8 
Iron and steel products...........0.ececeeeseeeseteteseenees 15-5 208-6 309-4 111-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products............seeseeeeeees 1-7 225-2 250-1 156-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... Parser ie ede ata Ie 1-3 217-6 222-3 124-7 
Agricultural implements..............c..cccececseesscees 7 149-6 132-4 63-2 
Land vehicles and aircraft............ccc ccc cceececcceces 5-2 154-4 285-4 101-4 
Automobiles and parts.........-.ssecceceeceeeeeeereees 1-1 168- 292-7 154-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............ceeeceeeees 2-1 836°7 1274-3 70-9 
Heating appliances, 55s <is's 2010s 0 0.0,0'6 «ie sarsisieties deg ainn ss 4 183-0 181-8 139-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (.e.8.)..........ccccceeecececes 8 224-5 294-7 132-4 
Foundry and machine shop products...............-e008- 5 197-2 235-2 122-0 
Other iron and steel products..........ccceeeec eee eeceees 2-8 229-0 340-5 121-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. Vids ogtTE Ie EME ore 2-3 293-4 399-9 167-9 
Non-metallic mineral products.............cccceccsececeees 9 215-7 208-0 165-7 
MiscellaneO us sca esas im tapes siete ssi site Sous os om wise b So ca edie: 9 295-2 359-8 154-2 
MOG ATTN TIS a Aedes Merete cisteres ste One ies Sate este octalee a aiste ste stays 5-5 rary ice | 300-9 263-6 
Src wierscaayatt awiiraie sctaew 5.0 stays iataler che ciate ntdtslels oA Sitd aes 4-0 144-7 151-5 171-3 
CORT sais eater A oa Ca 6: axekerd (Oke oie bis a\aueyevsile: Siei@eii ies bielevetaie/e/sva.sre)s 1-5 90-9 97-4 96-0 
Metallicvores., eee ee PoE ASE 1-9 246-9 258-1 354-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... a's Borel bcers co sialers 6 169-9 170-4 138-8 
Conim UMiCatlonss. noe es oe cok ac es cs es coe cots aise ces oe: 1-9 125-2 110-6 85-5 
Telegraphs..........000.- AUN ak Sake bo CO TRAIN 0 5's 5 138-6 129-5 96-8 
Telephone aekisacals. coeerasre ar See renee eo asiers vie A aera & Satine Haein AT 1-4 121-1 105-4 82-4 
Transportationy secre teeta cst cteece tase cetes ee sie > 9-4 127-4 124-2 89-7 
Street railway cartage and storage 2-9 200-9 189-5 135-0 
SLOAN TALIA YB ss 5 te Cais wicca oe etm = Cone canes ost 5-1 109-9 108-0 77-0 
Shipping and stevedoring...............4. Aho oh eee 1-4 106-6 111-2 88-0 
Construction and Maintemamce..................-..00eeee: 9-5 130-7 109-5 93-8 
Bh Ug soe ayn sasscashno ie eae es: Clometo be vaicle (over tha o¥s esi ros fonalien Giahs 3-4 134:4 98-8 75-2 
PATO W EY a craps Foes occa crsieuers ote oi cve ars iovers dears ana tehons susie a'at ele: 6:er4 3:8 162-4 141-1 158-1 
Ra WAY: SROI. s Re ARIK Meese eto eat els lh 2-4 98-3 91-8 52-1 
BOK VICCS: co Bee Oi « ccassinsaleze’s «oto roye ofebocns scoiabitovahe Role stebvers ¥ bene 82 3-0 210-5 204-6 132-9 
Hotels antirestaurants....0...cccsmes sso bladdheseccencctae- 1-9 206-9 206-4 127-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............cc ccc ce ccceeeeeees 1-1 217-4 201-4 142°3 
RO oer irc tatercisic Fo clase Snesials eisstrscs Mislorole isreteMoteoe cutie esetelo 9:55 12-0 181-7 179-5 144-7 
ROCA ec cea rere cietara ears cre ron aerate rere avons rents Fs he oiaie)s wiats's 8-9 188-6 190°6 151-8 
Wiholesalenmet rte «bE ae da cE Sc tetera she aod 3-1 165-0 151-9 126-0 
Eight Leading Imdustries..,.............cccceecceceescnees 100-0 171-2 185-7 122-4 
BITRRTICO Sete cere ere itt e eee e Solo siete os suas ee | ccs, ee RE ae 1347 1282 5.\n| oe es 
Bankesandtinustscom panics. cee. antes ee edee One eo ses teisteien. Lass 5, cela ae ove 137-4 1327 culate es 
Brokerage,and stock markets... <.5.<cc1c opie eyes cle ere aine senile cd sane She te 200-5 148-90 PS osjers bree » 
Insurances VA Be. iog s Naceies toes ok Ghee, « Mivepemnoeinie’« ela eee aleve NHI! Ls biaaea tals 127-2 TOT Cato Se. ate ase 
Nine Leadimigsima@ustries 565 isco a sere ad eens sistarsiv sles ine yl uo'e en satieters 169-4 182°9 Wiis eee 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, December 1, 1945 


CONTINUED decline in average hourly 
earnings of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing was reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. At December 1, 1945, the average 
was 67 cents an hour, a decline of half a 
cent from the previous month and of 33 
cents from December 1, 1944. 


Average hours worked remained fairly 
stable, at 44-8 per week. 
The latest reduction in average hourly 


earnings in manufacturing was the seventh 
consecutively reported. As in preceding 
periods of observation, the more important 
factors contributing to the decline were 
significant changes in the number and in the 
industrial distribution of wage-earners during 
the period of conversion from wartime to 
peacetime production, and industrial disputes, 
which continued directly and indirectly to 
affect the situation to a considerable degree. 
Further reductions in overtime work were 
also indicated, although this was a factor of 
diminishing weight; the Ontario Hours of 
Work and Vacations With Pay Act, which 
came into effect at the first of November, 
tended to reduce the hours worked in some 
industries. 

Statistics were tabulated from 6,111 
employers having 708,346 hourly-rated wage- 
earners at the date under review, as com- 
pared with 718,876 at November 1. The 
latest indicated total of hours worked was 
31,726,261, for which the remuneration 
amounted to $21,241,170; the hourly-rated 
personnel employed by the same firms at 
November 1 had worked a total of 32,292,443 
hours, for which they were paid the sum of 
$21,798,373. There was thus a reduction of 
1-5 per cent in the number of wage-earners, 


accompanied by that of 1-8 per cent in the 
aggregate hours worked and of 2:6 per cent 
in the hourly wages. 

The statistics of average hours per week 
and average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
during the period for which such information 
is available are given below; the latest figures 
are subject to revision. 

Average Hours Worked—The falling-off in 
the average hours worked in the Dominion 
in manufacturing as a whole in the week 
ending December 1 as compared with a month 
earlier was slight. There were moderate gains 
in this comparison in all provinces except 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 
While the average reported at December 1 
for the week preceding was fractionally lower 
than at the beginning of November, it 
exceeded the means indicated during the 
summer months, which had reflected holiday 
conditions. It was however, considerably 
lower than the average at December 1, 1944. 
Plants producing durable manufactured goods 
reported hours averaging 45 per employee in 
the week ending December 1, one-fifth of an 
hour less than in the week ending November 
1, and some two hours less than in the same 
week in 1944. There were declines in both 
comparisons in the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, electrical apparatus and other groups 
coming within this category, in which the 
aggregate hours fell in. the month by 8-9 per 
cent. The accompanying loss in the number 
of hourly-rated wage-earners amounted to 3:3 
per cent. 

In the lhght manufactured goods industries, 
there was an increase of 0:3 per cent in the 
total hours reported as having been worked 
in the week preceding December 1, while the 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED, AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Week Average Hours 
Preceding Per Week 
(1) 
No. 
November 11044 |) eet 46.3 
Pecentner a tag. 63 seat. clk 46.3 
wanvary 1 eh0as 2. ape. of 39.61 
Babruary Bates .. 66 Asati oe ok 45.4 
Nlarch 1) 6a ol. Ro ok 45.8 
B69 Ae NE oa I - s 43.61 
ES a i Mn ee eo 45.5 
sl Ulte; Le kee. See. OE 44.3 
JR ee so ee. 44.3 
August) 1) Seek |. ct Bem ik 44.3 
September silage. 0 area oak 44.1] 
OCEGDSR AD ire seme eae a 44.7 
Novembers se een ee 44.9 
ePoteinberi dyin laddiauh oo iene 44.8 





Average Hourly Average Weekly Wages 


Earnings (Col. 1 x Col. 2) 
oe (3) 
70.3 32.55 
Ted 32.64 
70.0 27.721 
70.1 388 
70.1 3211 
70.4 30.691 
70.5 32.08 
70.3 31.14 
10el 31.05 
69.5 30.79 
69.2 30.52 
67.8 30.31 
Gio 30.31 
67.0 30.02 


1 The averages at’ January 1 and April 1, 1945, were affected by the time lost during the year-end and the 


Easter holidays, respectively. 
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gain in the number of hourly-rated wage- 
earners was also 0°3 per cent. The average 
per employee was, therefore, unchanged at 
44-6; this figure was lower by more than 
half an hour than that indicated at December 
1, 1944. 


Average Hourly Earnings—The hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing in the week ending 
December 1 averaged 67 cents, as compared 
with 67-5 in the week of November 1, 1945, 
and 70:5 in the week of December 1, 1944. 
Further important declines in the numbers 
engaged in the vehicle and other high-paid 
industries, contributed to the lower rate; the 
existence of industrial disputes in the auto- 
motive division continued a factor in the 
situation. In the last 21 months, the average 
hourly rate in manufacturing as a whole has 
fallen by nearly five per cent, due in part to 
curtailment of overtime and in part to 
far-reaching changes in the industrial distribu- 
tion of wage-earners; the effect of these factors 
was heightened by losses due, directly and 
indirectly, to strikes. 


Average Weekly Wages—Column 3 of the 
accompanying table shows the weekly earn- 
ings of hourly-rated personnel in factories 
at the first of each of the months since 
October, 1944. The effect of reductions in 
the time worked and of changes in the indus- 
trial distribution in the last 12 months is 
reflected in the loss of some $2.60 in the 
average weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners in manufacturing as a whole; it should 
be noted, however, that relatively few of the 
industries within the manufacturing group 
show declines of this size. 


‘ There was a reduction of 23 cents in the 
average of salaries and wages paid at Decem- 
ber 1 as compared with November 1; the loss 
in weekly earnings in the case of hourly- 
rated workers was 29 cents. In the heavy 
manufactured goods industries, in which indus- 
trial disputes continue seriously to affect the 
situation, the decrease for salaried personnel 
and wage-earners (hourly-rated and otherwise) 
was 43 cents, and that among hourly-rated 
workers was 62 cents. In the case of the light 
manufactured goods industries, an insignificant 
gain of one cent in the weekly earnings of all 
the employees reported by the co-operating 
establishments was accompanied by that of 
four cents in those of the hourly-rated staff. 


In the last 12 months, the weekly earnings 
of all those in recorded employment in manu- 
facturing have fallen by approximately 97 
cents, while those of hourly-rated wage- 
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earners have declined by some $2.60. As 
already stated, the most important factors 
contributing to these losses are reductions in 
the numbers employed, accompanied by 
important changes in their industrial distribu- 
tion, diminution in the hours worked, and 
industrial disputes, the last-named affecting 
the situation directly and indirectly. In the 
case of the durable manufactured goods in- 
dustries, the falling-off in the year amounted 
to $1.66 in the combined salaries and wages, 
and to $3.28 in the earnings of hourly-rated 
personnel. Firms classified in the hght manu- 
facturing industries showed an increase of 
about 62 cents in the combined salaries-and- 
wages figure, while the average weekly earn- 
ings of hourly-rated wage-earners have declined 
by 41 cents in the year. Also in this period, 
the average hours worked by hourly-rated 
personnel in the heavy manufactured goods 
industries have fallen by almost two hours, a 
loss which was accompanied by that of four 
cents in the hourly rate; in the case of the 
light manufacturing industries, the average 
time worked decreased by less than one hour, 
and the rate has risen by three-tenths of a 
cent per hour. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Many of the non-manufacturing industries 
employ comparatively few of their workers 
at hourly rates, with the result that accurate 
records of hours worked are not available. 
The representation of the non-manufacturing 
industries in the monthly statistics of man- 
hours and hourly earnings is accordingly much 
smaller than that in manufacturing. At a 
later date, however, it is hoped that the rep- 
resentation in several important industries will 
be extended, permitting the publication of 
monthly figures for such groups. 


The hours worked in mining in the week 
of December 1 showed a small increase as 
compared with the week of November 1, 
averaging 44:3, as compared with 44 in the 
preceding period of observation. The average 
hourly earnings rose fractionally to 85-3 cents 
at the first of December, as compared with 
84-8 cents at November 1. In building con- 
struction, the hours worked slightly declined, 
while there was no general change in the 
hourly rate. The hours worked, on the 
average, in the highway group were lower, 
the mean being 33-7 hours in the week ending 
December 1, as compared with 36-2 in that 
of November 1. The hourly rate also slightly 
declined, falling from 63-4.in the last report, 
to 63-1 in the present survey. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, January, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Stattstics 
Branch, Department of Labour, wn co-opera- 
toon with the Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first section 
of the report deals with the Canadian labour 
market by occupational groups, while the 
second section gives a more detailed analysis 
of employment conditions by regions. 


rp HE steadily downward trend in the number 

of unfilled vacancies! reported during the 
past few months reversed during January 
while the number of unplaced applicants? con- 
tinued to increase. The rise in demand 
during January was due primarily to the 
additional orders for female workers in the 
Ontario Region. Manpower requirements, 
however, remain at a low level due to short- 
ages of skilled labour and basic materials 
as well as to the normal seasonal slackening 
in industry needs. For the most part, demand 


represents vacancies resulting from labour 
turnover rather than from employment 
expansion. The supply of available labour 


increased substantially during the month as 
the backlog of discharges and temporarily 
employed Christmas workers registered for 
work at the local offices. The number of 
vacancies reported in Canadian industries, 
exclusive of agriculture, totalled 82,721 while 
unplaced applicants at that time numbered 
220,459. This presents a decidedly different 
picture from the labour situation at the 
comparative date in 1945 when 122486 
vacancies were reported and the number of 
applicants totalled 81,783. Table I shows 
labour demand and supply by main occupa- 
tional groups and by sex, as at January 24, 
1946. Table II presents a monthly com- 
parison of total labour demand and supply. 
In Table III unfilled vacancies are classified 
by main industry group and by sex, as at 
January 24, 1946, with absolute and percentage 


Male 


The number of male applicants seeking 
employment rose substantially during January, 
as temporarily employed holiday workers and 
dischargees who had_ postponed job-hunting 





1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 


2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who haye been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


until the new year entered the labour market. 
changes in total demand during the past 
month. 


At January 24, the number of unplaced male 
applicants totalled 177,519 as compared with 
150,583 five weeks earlier. Demand for male 
workers, however, remained at a low level, 
totalling 52,717 at January 24. The slight 
increase in the need for male workers which 
was evident during the first part of January 
was more than offset by the sharp decline in 
demand during the last week of the period 
under review. The reduced demands of the 
logging camps accounted for most of this 
decrease. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


Since V-J Day there has been a steady 
decline in the vacancies reported for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers while the number of 
applicants seeking this type of work has in- 
creased substantially. Many of those classified 
as skilled and semi-skilled, however, are not 
fully qualified and, therefore, cannot meet the 
high standards which employers are now 
requesting. At January 24, demand for skilled 
workers totalled 36,204 while applicants regis- 
tered in local offices numbered 67,959; 63 per 
cent of the labour requirements were for 
skilled loggers but experienced woods workers 
were in short supply. 


The ideal weather conditions for logging 
operations throughout the Dominion, have 
resulted in a renewed campaign for additional 
labour for the logging camps. Although 
advertising has been extensive and _ trans- 
portation costs are now authorized, the recruit- 
ing of workers has been disappointing. In 
some places, applicants are reluctant to accept 
work in the logging camps so late in the 
season as they wish to be available for con- 
struction work in the early spring. The 
number. of experienced loggers needed across 
Canada at January 24 totalled 22,711; every 
region was in need of additional woodsmen, 
but demand was particularly acute in Quebec, 
where 14,278 skilled loggers were required. 

Although the shortage of experienced 
miners has been considerably relieved by the 
re-instatement of discharged service personnel, 
there were still 1,618 skilled miners required 
at January 24. The number of skilled miners 
available, however, was limited; at the January 
date the supply was only one-third of the 
demand. The lack of suitable housing 
accommodation has seriously hampered place- 
ments in the mining industry, but this situa- 
tion will be remedied in some areas when 
summer living quarters can be used. Approxi- 
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mately two-thirds of the demand at January 24 
was for experienced coal miners. The acute 
shortage of certificated coal miners in the 
Maritime and Prairie Regions continues to 
curtail the number of inexperienced workers 
who can be placed in the coal mines. 

The seasonal low in building activity has 
resulted in a large surplus of construction 
workers. This situation is only temporary, 
however, as the extensive construction program 
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outlined for 1946 will greatly increase the 
demand for this type of worker. There were 
13,706 construction workers seeking employ- 
ment at January 24 but there were only 2,195 
vacancies on file. Carpenters and painters, 
especially, were in generous supply, but many 
of these applicants were only qualified for 
general construction work. A_ shortage of 
bricklayers, however, still persists, particu- 
larly in the Quebec and Ontario Regions. 


LABOUR DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
(Excluding Agriculture) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
CANADA 1945 


All Scales in Thousands 





MALES 
(EXCLUDING LOGGERS) 





JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC. 


FEMALES 


LOGGERS 


UNFILLED VACANCIE 
\ = 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
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Mass lay-offs from war industries have 
resulted in a large surplus of metalworkers 
who have mastered a routine skill but are 
not proficient in the general trade. At 
January 24, there were 16,734 metalworkers 
seeking employment but only 1,917 vacancies 
were recorded in the local offices throughout 
the Dominion. The largest surplus of metal- 
workers was in Quebec where only 6 vacancies 
were reported for every 100 applicants regis- 
tered. Machinists, welders and flame cutters, 
particularly, were in excess supply. There 
remains, however, an urgent need for experi- 
enced moulders and coremakers; to insure a 
sufficient supply in the future, employers are 
hiring inexperienced workers for “on the job” 
training. 


Unskilled Workers 

Since the peak in demand for unskilled 
workers of approximately 60,000 at V-E Day, 
requirements have steadily declined and by 
January 24, only 9,340 workers were needed. 
The labour supply, however, has steadily in- 
creased; at January 24, there were 75,590 
applicants registered as unskilled workers. 
Over half of these are classified as light 
labour, including many elderly or handicapped 
workers who had greatly aided the war effort 
but are not easily placed in peace-time in- 
dustries. In the Quebec region, particularly, 
unskilled workers were in excess but this 
situation should be considerably relieved with 
the completion of many of the industrial 
projects now underway. 


Female 


Contrary to the downward trend in female 
labour requirements evident. since V-E Day, 
unfilled vacancies increased considerably during 
the month to total 30,004 at January 24. 
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This rise was due mainly to the increase in 
the demand for experienced textile workers 
and general factory hands. The number of 
unplaced female applicants, totalling 42,940 
at January 24, was 24 per cent higher than 
the number reported at December 21; the 
Prairie Region accounted for more than one- 
third of this increase. 


Clerical and Sales Workers 


Applicants seeking clerical work rose by 
approximately 33 per cent during January 
but only a slight increase was evident in 
the demand for these workers. At January 24, 
there were 8,884 applicants available while 
unfilled vacancies at that time totalled only 
3,854. Employment offices are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in securing suitable 
applicants for the jobs available; many of 
the applicants lack the qualifications which 
employers are now requesting. Many sales 
workers who had secured temporary employ- 
ment during the Christmas season have 
re-entered the labour market and by January 
24, the supply was approximately five times 
the number of vacancies reported. 


Service Workers 


With the easier labour market, the long 
under-staffed service industries have gradually 
been relieved. At January 24, there were 6,226. 
workers to fill the 8,208 vacancies listed; a 
surplus of service workers was evident in the 
Pacific Region but this was offset by a con- 
siderable shortage in Ontario. Available 
supply is approximately equal to the demand 
in all the service trades with the exception 
of domestic service. At January 24, the 
demand for domestic servants accounted for 
over 40 per cent of the female service workers 
required; applicants, however, are _ still 
reluctant to accept this type of work. The 


TABLE I—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 




















: Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers. sicd usenet 1,411 398 1,809 6, 189 689 6, 878 
ClericaliWorkersa.0 ae seks co. Wee ee 1,412 3, 854 5, 266 11,330 8, 884 20,214 
Sales Markers)... 750 8. tates bse. Aull Ce 2,732 1,114 3, 846 7,199 5,477 12,676 
Ser vacerworkersicc aanoateeees 6 he te ae, 1,578 8, 208 9,786 8,913 6, 226 15,139 
Fishermen...... eh etek; GO 8 Gt ADS SEG Uae jae AO” cate Seer 40 SON Pe ae eee 339 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 36, 204 9,377 45, 581 67,959 8,188 76, 147 
Food and Kindred Products................... eo 1 eee oe 283 7 OS, 1 ntl 1,060 
mextile‘and! Clothing setemiweer teks tae deka 1,128 6, 803 7,931 820 2,351 3,171 
Lumber and Wood Products...............0.0. 23,900 tl. eae aes 23,975 23945 Hi mok s tote das 2, 945 
Hlectrical. foo.) . «a nA EM cial ak OAL AT | ee eee 245 ZEATS shel cet tee. ties 2,475 
Minings«...C AL Gs me Buen ore, oc Bakes 135618. 2. A ae 1,618 649) 0 Rk 649 
Fereemction BOS TE, tees eee. Se: ee 2, a 1a ta eS 2,195 137706--*|5 net: 13,706 
WORKING 5 os. etnias a Ae embanet ceatinc nk tek bie ee : 146 2,063 16, ; § 

Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,843 2,428 7,271 29° 570 3" 303 33 452 
Unskilled Workerss. . 025. See A. Poin 9,340 7,053 16,393 75,590 13, 476 89, 066 
otal 23)... 2A oiserhnGd te es. 52,717 30,004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220,459 


a a a ar a A 
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institution of Home Aide courses in many of 
the larger centres has relieved this situation 
to some extent. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


The, downward trend in the demand for 
female skilled and semi-skilled workers 
apparent since the cessation of hostilities has 
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been reversed during the past two months. 
During January, demand increased by approxi- 
mately one-quarter to total 9,377 at January 
24. The number of female applicants 
registering as skilled or semi-skilled workers 
also increased and at January 24 totalled 8,188. 
At January 24, more than 70 per cent of 
the demand in this group was for experienced 


TABLE JI—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(excluding 








Date 
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Agriculture) A 
Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
107,814 42,445 | 150,259 43,911 27, 863 71,774 
86, 507 40,004 126,511 50, 227 30, 052 80,279 
81,070 40,177 | 121,247 55,713 33, 587 89,300 
89,351 42,915 132, 266 54,049 29,011 83, 060 
127,370 51,969 179,339 51,560 26, 555 78, 115 
121, 046 51,811 172, 857 44,971 24,384 69,355 
117,886 45,775 163, 661 53,170 23,101 76, 271 
114, 067 39,808 | 153,875 56, 005 22,746 78,751 
108, 013 43, 153 151,166 60,121 23, 058 83,179 
112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 140, 147 
72,236 28, 968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 172, 068 
§3/915 26, 026 79,541 150, 583 34, 691 185, 274 
52,717 30, 004 82,721 Mid, oL9 42,940 220, 459, 


TABLE IIJ—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JANUARY 24, 1946 


(excluding 





Industry 


Logging— 
Pulpwood 
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Mining and Manufacturing— 
Coal Mining 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 

Tron and Steel 
Nickel 


Other Mining and Oil Producing 
AIGCreb AlCl Aros tae wera dyeee |: jceracial . « aluiel > Lb taes ema 
Shipbuilding and Repairs 
Guns and Ammunition 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles... . 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 

Equipment) 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment...................8++- 
Other Machinery and Equipment 
Chemicals and Non-Metallics 
POOdURrOCESSINE gee ea Ce rate TE te nce cok es 
Textiles and Products 
Wood Products 
PUAN GEE ADOM. askin < che EE Te eT oe Meee 
hubber and Leather wee, . Aa88. 28. RP 
Other Manufacturing 
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Agriculture) 2 
Change from 
Male Female Total December 20, 1945 
Absolute | Percentage 
17,451 10 17,461 + 682 + 4-1 
5,259 13 5,272 + 154 + 3-0 
809 2 8il — 193 —19-2 
23,519 25 23,544 + 6438 + 2-8 
Ie 250 3 1,258 _ 51 — 3-9 
105 24 129 _ 12 — 8-5 
12 it 13 + 11 
550 ye 552 — 179 — 24-5 
1,054 21 1,075 _— 8 — 0-7 
74 164 238 + BY / + 18-4 
396 9 405 — 100 —_19-8 
69 48 117 =— 51 — 30-4 
215 46 261 + 158 +153-4 
1,129 343 1,472 + 270 + 22-5 
205 365 570 + 160 + 39-0 
840 196 1, 036 + 38 + 3-8 
747 511 1, 258 + 79 + 6-7 
837 894 1750 — 31 — 1-8 
1,756 8, 859 10, 615 + 2,049 + 23-9 
2,124 260 2,384 + 243 + 11-3 
857 348 1, 205 + 251 + 26-3 
588 1,785 Deaio + 587 + 32-9 
1,151 1,730 2,881 + 566 + 24-4 
13, 964 15,609 29,573 + 4,017 + 15-7 
3,409 44 3,453 — 1,270 — 26-9 
1,967 100 2, 067 —- 6 = TUS 
503 416 919 = 58 + 6-7 
1,406 2,152 3,558 — 6465 — 15-3 
8, 200 11,502 19, 702 + 239 + 1-2 
52,968 29,848 82,816 + 3,036 + 3-8 
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textile workers but less than one-third of the 
applicants were seeking this type of employ- 
ment. Sewing machine operators were partic- 
ularly in short supply. In spite of the fact 
that local offices have persuaded many women 
released from war plants to enter the textile 


mills or one of the service groups, there 
remains a considerable surplus of metal- 
workers. Laundry workers were urgently 


needed throughout Canada but few qualified 
applicants were available. 
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Unskilled Workers 


At January 24, approximately 30 per cent 
of the female applicants were unskilled. 
Although vacancies for this type of work 
increased during January, demand was little 
more than half the available supply. In 
Ontario, particularly, there was an _ excess 
supply, but this should be greatly relieved 
during the spring with the increase of indus- 
trial activity. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment Offices across Canada. The 
report covers employment conditions during 
the month ended January 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Woods Operations—There are 1,500 woods- 
men needed in the Maritimes, mostly for the 
New Brunswick pulpwood camps. However, 
experienced loggers can be easily placed in 
any part of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
as well as a limited number of inexperienced 
men in some areas. 

Contractors are taking advantage of favour- 
able weather conditions for maximum produc- 
tion of pitwood (for export and local trade), 
pulpwood, long lumber and fuelwood. An 
unusually long yarding season has prolonged 
pulpwood cutting in the Minto area, and local 
farmers are meeting the demand for loggers. 
About 140 skilled woodsworkers can still be 
placed in the Moncton section, and the 
demand in the Fredericton district continues. 

The Liverpool office cannot find enough 
local applicants to meet orders for about 150 
bushmen, and the Amherst office has placed 
orders for 70 woodsworkers in first zone 
clearance. 

Coal Mining—FProduction is expected to 
increase gradually as ex-coal miners return 
from the armed forces. Reinstatements in 
the Sydney collieries have reduced vacancies 
for certificated miners to 350, and a further 
reduction is expected within the next several 
months as ex-miners continue to return. 

Almost all regular miners of the Minto 
area now are working in the coal fields, and 
shaft production is as high as can be expected 
until more certificated men are available, or 
new applicants qualify for certificates. One 
hundred skilled men are still needed in the 
Chipman and Minto areas. 

Manufacturing —Lay-offs are still in progress 
in some Maritime factories. The Maritime 
Pant Manufacturing Company of Amherst laid 
off 140 employees temporarily, pending receipt 


of cloth to complete an overseas order, and 
30 men were released when the Fundy Bay 
Manufacturing Company closed for three 
months, for reconversion. The woollen mills 
at New Glasgow have changed hands, but the 
new owners will continue yarn manufacture. 

There is little demand for unskilled labour 
in Halifax, but positions are open for trained 
workmen. The shipyards have sufficient repair 
orders on hand to keep their staff busy for 
some time to come but are having difficulty 
in finding enough skilled men to finish rush 
jobs. Shipbuilding at Liverpool is hampered 
by a shortage of steel workers; about 20 have 
been placed recently, but another 30 must be 
hired before other tradesmen can be placed. 

The opening of the dehydration plant at 
Summerside has reduced female unemployment 
in that area, but the number of idle men is 
mounting steadily. Clearance orders for 60 
girls needed in the Truro textile mills have 
been filled, but another 60 are required. 
Applicants are also being referred on the 
clearance orders of Windsor textile plants, 
but the requirements of the cotton mill at 
Milltown cannot be met until suitable housing 
accommodation is available. 


Construction.—Adverse weather and shortage 
of building materials have slowed construction 
programs throughout the region, and some 
projects have been postponed until spring. 
There is a surplus of applicants in all but 
the bricklaying and _ plastering trades. 
Although more than 1,000 men are seeking 
employment as carpenters, highly skilled men 
cau. still be placed. 


Ex-servicemen—Many members of the 
armed forces are returning to their peacetime 
employment in the collieries and numerous 
reinstatements are being made in other in- 
dustries. There are, however, still many 
ex-servicemen for whom no suitable jobs are 
open. 

Quebec Region 


‘Woods Operations—Most of the men who 
left the bush for the holidays have returned, 
and many camps are filled to capacity. 
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Many experienced loggers have responded to 
the intensive publicity campaign for bush- 
workers, conducted throughout the province, 
but the inexperienced applicants are hard to 
place. 

The demand for bushworkers is still heavy, 
especially in the Lake St. John and La Tuque 
areas. Operators in the Dolbeau area could 
absorb an additional 1,000 loggers, and Port 
Alfred and Roberval could each _ utilize 
another 350. At least 2,400 bushmen can still 
be placed in the La Tuque area, and there 
is also a large demand at Mont Laurier and 
Campbell’s Bay. 

Every effort is being made to recruit bush- 
workers through the Montreal office, which 
reports an increase of applicants to about 
150 weekly. Few men are available to meet 
requirements in the Matane area, where 
operators are unwilling to engage many 
applicants on a day-to-day basis. 


Mining—Some Quebec operations are still 
seriously handicapped by the shortage of 
experienced miners. The working strength of 
the industry is being gradually increased, but 
lack of housing accommodation is still a 
serious handicap. One Rouyn company, which 
has bunkhouse facilities, has sent a recruiting 
representative to Montreal to canvass for 
miners. 


Manufacturing—The Christmas and New 
Year’s slowdown affected both employment 
and production in all parts of the province, 
and disturbed labour conditions in the United 
States have also had a hampering effect. The 
American steel strike has reduced hiring in 
Montreal shipyards and car shops, and other 
employers of heavy labour are delaying until 
the dispute is settled. 

A number of lay-offs occurred during the 
month. The Angus Shops of the C.P.R. laid 
off 100 labourers, because rolling stock which 
would normally be in the shops for repairs 
is being kept in use for troop transportation. 
The Quebec City arsenals have continued their 
staff reductions at a weekly rate of about 100 
persons, of whom 75 are women. The 
Aluminum Company of Canada released 125 
men from the Shawinigan Falls plant, but no 
further lay-offs are expected to follow. Staff 
reductions at the company’s Arvida potrooms 
also are completed and 135 men have been 
hired for one potroom which is about to 
resume operations. 

During the last few weeks several new 
projects have gone into production, while 
other established firms have completed their 
reconversion activities. As soon as materials 
and labour are available, there will be still 
greater activity in the province’s primary 
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textile plants, clothing factories, and kindred 
industries. 

Construction—The customary seasonal lull, 
together with a serious shortage of building 
supphes, has created a surplus of construction 
labour of all types, except bricklayers and 
plasterers. Less urgent projects for which 
building permits have been issued are being 
postponed until the shortage: of these skilled 
tradesmen and of materials can be overcome. 

Work on the Chicoutimi-Laterriere-Quebec 
highway was resumed after the holidays and 
200 workmen are back on the job. 

Ez-Servicemen.—The number of unemployed 
is mounting, while the rate of placements 
remains stationary. However, about 200 
special orders for ex-servicemen were listed 
during the first two weeks of the special 
campaign conducted by the Montreal 
Employers’ Council. Most of these openings 
do not call for any particular skill. Some 
training-on-the-job opportunities for  dis- 
chargees have also been found. 


Ontario Region 


Woods Operations—Mild weather and lack 
of snow prolonged the cutting, but hauling has 
recently begun. Another 2,700 bush workers 
are needed to finish the season satisfactorily. 
Operators have agreed to hire about 2,000 un- 
skilled men, but the other 700 must be trained 
woodsmen of various types. An intensive ad- 
vertising campaign is under way and payment 
of transportation from all Ontario points should 
stimulate recruiting. 

The heaviest demand for bush labour comes 
from the Cochrane and Kapuskasing areas, 
where more than 800 men, skilled and unskilled, 
can be absorbed by the big companies, in addi- 
tion to the demand of many other local 
contractors for more haulers. Cutters are less 
urgently needed at Timmins than earlier in 
the season, but teamsters and loaders are in 
great demand. The leading pulp producers in 
the district still call for more than 1,500 bush- 
men of all types. 

Pulpwood operators are trying to find as 
many year-round cutters as possible, to meet 
tthe constantly increasing demand for raw pulp 
and for newsprint. The building of several 
large pulp and paper mills in Ontario during 
the coming year will add to this rising demand. 


Hard Rock Mining—Dearth of development 
during the war years is still affecting the min- 
ing field. Lack of materials and uncertainty 
as to the number of men to return from the 
armed forces have also hampered production, 
and no immediate increase is foreseen. 

Experienced rock drillers are needed for the 
gold mines at Kirkland Lake, but there are 
no vacancies for beginners. No inexperienced 
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men are being hired in the Timmins area, and 
skilled applicants more than meet current re- 
quirements. Several hundred miners of the 
district are still to be discharged from the 
armed forces. 

Neither surface nor underground labour is 
required for the nickel operations at Sudbury, 
where the Falconbridge Nickel Company is 
laying off about 200 employees. 

Manufacturing—The employment picture 
varies greatly in different industrial centres. 
Plant expansion is proceeding rapidly in some 
cities, while in others, reconversion plans are 
seriously hampered by the current shortage of 
materials. The steel strike in the United 
States has been a further setback to production. 
To offset the loss of American steel, the Do- 
minion Government has urged an intensive 
effort to increase output in Canadian plants. 

Some mass lay-offs occurred during the last 
month. Although all employees affected by 
the dispute between the Ford Motor Company 
and Local 200 U.A.W.-C.1.0. of Windsor were 
recalled in late December, several hundred of 
these workers have since been laid off tem- 
porarily. Many others have been released for 
an indefinite time by Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Gar Wood Industries, and the Long 
Manufacturing Company, also of Windsor. 
Meantime, about 225 of the 500 employees re- 
leased by Gotfredson’s Company a few months 
ago have been reinstated. 

The almost complete shutdown of the Gen- 
eral Motors factory in Oshawa has created a 
serious unemployment situation in that area. 

Although the output of cast-iron soil pipe is 
increasing materially, the Ontario foundries are 
all well staffed except in the Galt area, where 
there is still a shortage of labour. The 
demand for moulders is declining throughout 
the region, but the call for this type of 
workers still comprises 30 per cent of the total 
orders for metal working tradesmen. A cam- 
paign is under way to fill outstanding clear- 
ance orders for about 150 moulders, of whom 
40 are needed by one Brantford company. 

The textile industry in general has increased 
its labour demands at a rate which reflects tthe 
rapidity of reconversion. A slight upswing in 
placements has been accompanied by a rise in 
labour turnover, and the demand for women 
and girls is still strong. Textile plants in 
London, Toronto, Brampton, Goderich, Perth, 
and St. Thomas have many vacancies. One 
rubber company in Kitchener has recruited 
girls from the North Bay and Sudbury areas, 
and will hire more as soon as housing accom- 
modation can be arranged. Another Kitchener 
firm is still calling for 100 female workers. 

Construction—Weather conditions through- 
out the region—and favourable in western 
Ontario—have been favourable but the short- 
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age of materials is still delaying many projects, 
A few plasterers and tile-setters, as well as 
experienced plumbers, are still needed, but ithe 
most urgent call is for bricklayers. Progress on 
the Sunnybrook Hospital has been held up 
by the need for at least 20 of these tradesmen, 
and other building projects in the Toronto area 
require an additonal 50. The demand is also 
heavy at Hamilton, St. Catharines, Marathon, 
and Kapuskasing. A special appeal made to 
all local unions throughout the province, and 
as far west as Winnipeg, has met with no re- 
sponse. Experienced trim carpenters are also 
in very short supply. 

Ex-Servicemen—Discharges from the armed 
forces—especially from the Army—are again” 
mounting, but to date the region is absorbing 
50 per cent of the initial discharges. In the 
Greater Toronto area, there were more than 
6,600 veterans of both World Wars unplaced at 
January 19, an increase of 500 over the week 
previous. 

While employers are ready and willing to 
employ as many ex-servicemen as they can 
place, production is held up by lack of ma- 
terials and by industrial disputes in the United 
States. 

Prairie Region 


Woods Operations—Hauling operations will 
soon be in full swing in northwestern Ontario, 
and there has been a marked increase in the 
demand for teamsters, loaders, and other haul- 
ing labour, as well as for cutters. About 480 
pulp cutters are needed in the Port Arthur 
area, and more will be required as new camps 
open. While pulp hauling operations are fairly 
well manned, licensed scalers, blacksmiths, and 
cooks are still hard to find. The number of 
men entering the woods has increased in the 
last two weeks, and the offer of transportation 
expenses to suitable applicants should be a 
further attraction. 

Small operators in the Fort Frances area are 
still calling for piece-makers, and unfilled orders 
of larger operators remain at the 400 level. 
Recently there has been a strong demand for 
dam builders, truck helpers, saw filers, tractor 
drivers, and blacksmiths. 

While there has been little change in labour 
demand in Manitoba, many more bushmen are 
being placed. Saskatchewan offices report that 
logging labour requirements are light, except 
for a heavy demand in the Prince Albert area. 
Some progress has been made in reducing the 
number of vacancies in Alberta, where there 
was a drop of almost 500 orders between Janu- 
ary 4 and January 17. Applicants in the Cal- 
gary area are being sent to the Pacific Coast on 
clearance orders. Orders on file in the Red 
Deer area have increased and operators are 
willing to take inexperienced men fit for heavy 
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outside work. The shortage persists at Ed- 
monton, the few transfers-in falling far short 
of the demand. 

Coal Mining—Certificated miners are still 
needed for most of the Prairie collieries, and 
until such skilled labour is found very few 
unskilled workers can be hired. Former coal 
miners from the armed forces are returning 
to Drumheller and other mining districts, re- 
lieving the shortage, but housing accomrnoda- 
tion for men from outside points is still a 
major problem. 

Hard Rock Mining—The seasonal lull in 
mining activity has lessened labour require- 
ments of most operators, but skilled miners 
are still needed. The Port Arthur Office re- 
ports a shortage of experienced machine oper- 
ators in the Geraldton area, and a demand for 
miners, muckers and bushmen from. ithe 
Patricia district. In spite of continued pros- 
pecting activity in the Red Lake area, only 
experienced underground workers are needed 
at Kenora. 


Manufacturing—There are few orders for 
general industrial labour and some lay-offs 
are still in progress. The termination of the 
seasonal rush in the packing plants has re- 
sulted in the release of many: workers in 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, and 
other western centres. Members of the armed 
forces on industrial leave, who were included 
in the lay-offs, have returned to their mili- 
tary districts. The sugar factories are also 
concluding their seasonal operations and re- 
leasing staff. 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company is 


still releasing small groups of employees from 
time to time, and’ its present labour needs are 
limited to a few skilled tradesmen. The 
United States steel strike is slowing produc- 
tion in the Port Arthur shipyard and ‘the car 
shops at Fort William. 


Constructton—While unfavourable weather 
and shortage of materials have caused a drop 
in employment throughout the industry, there 
are still more men working on building pro- 
jects in the region than in any winter before 
the war. Lay-offs of building tradesmen in 
Winnipeg are more frequent, but an occasional 
skilled worker is needed. At Lethbridge, too, 
skilled finishing carpenters and other qualified 
tradesmen are in demand. At Red Deer, 
however, workmen are being released, and 
the Calgary office has still about 200 men 
registered for employment. 

The Regina office has orders on hand for 
300 grain elevator construction and repair 
men, to be filled at the beginning of April. 

Ex-Servicemen—Many ex-service personnel 
are being placed in skilled and semi-skilled 
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types of work, and some in labouring jobs, 
which are less popular owing to the tempor- 
ary nature of the work. Reinstatements con- 
tinue at a Satisfactory rate, and many ex- 
servicemen who have not yet been taken back 
by their former employers will return when 
operations are resumed in the spring. 


Pacific Region 


Wood Operations—In spite of bad weather, 
activity has imereased gradually since tthe end 
of the holiday season. Because of the deep 
snow, many camps on the Pacific Coast will 
not resume operations until the end of Jan- 
uary, while some of the larger companies will 
not be in full production until the beginning 
of March. Few of the men applying for 
woodswork in Vancouver have sufficient ex- 
perience for responsible positions, but many 
semi-skilled applicants are being referred to 
the logging camps. The Victoria office has 
very few orders for bush labour but applic- 
ants are mounting steadily. 

Heavy snows are also hampering operations 
in many parts of the interior, and one pit- 
prop operator at Greenwood was forced to 
lay off 30 Japanese workers on this account. 
Local applicants are filling all orders for gen- 
eral labour in the Prince George area (also 
affected by snow conditions) but it is still 
difficult to find such skilled woodsmen as 
fallers and buckers. 


Sawmills—Many of ‘the mills which closed 
for the holidays and the seasonal overhaul 
are resuming operations. The increased sup- 
ply of logs is speeding production. The 80 
men laid off by the Mohawk Lumber Com- 
pany of New Westminster early in December 
have returned to work. The biggest sawmill 
in the district has taken on numerous extra 
workers, and will increase its staff still further 
as soon as the existing shortage of construc- 
tion millwrights and boommen has been over- 
come. Another operator has placed an order 
for 25 extra labourers. 

The Victoria office has many applicants, but 
only skilled mill workers are needed. One 
large local company has resumed operations 
and most of its former employees have re- 
turned. Sawmills in the Duncan area, un- 
affected by bad weather, are all fully staffed, 
and all portable mills in the Prince George 
section are in full production. 


Coal Mining—Certificated coal miners are 
still urgently needed in all but the Telkwa 
field, where one large collinery remains closed 
and others are well-manned. A few miners. 
are coming into the province from outside 
points, and the over-all employment picture 
is improving. 
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Crow’s Nest Pass collieries are calling for 
skilled men, but are fairly well supplied with 
underground labour. The Nanaimo office is 
finding it difficult to fill an order for 70 
certificated men. 

Hard Rock Mining—The manpower situa- 
tion in the base metal mines is improving 
steadily as development work permits an 
increase in production. The chief need of 
the gold mines is for experienced miners and 
timbermen, but present requirements are 
limited by the delay in development opera- 
tions on most of the larger properties. 

The Vancouver office has orders for 
experienced timbermen and _ underground 
trackmen, whose engagement will lead to the 
employment of many unskilled labourers. One 
mining company at Wells needs many more 
experienced miners and muckers before full 
production is possible. 


Manufacturing—There are few vacancies 
in the larger industrial centres; most of the 
openings listed are at outside points. The 
number of unreferred applicants is mounting 
and vaeancies are quickly filled. Fruit and 
vegetable processing plants are quiet and the 
salmon canneries and fish processing factories 
are just beginning their busy season. 
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The Vancouver and Victoria shipyards are 
quiet. Many men formerly engaged in ship- 
building are idle, and there are no vacancies 
at present for applicants with these wartime 
skills. Employment in the foundries remains 
at the usual level, and any vacancies occuring 
are easily filled. 


Construction—Building is retarded’ by 
adverse weather and the shortage of materials, 
but there is prospect of employment for 
many men when the industry is again active. 
In some sections the lack of housing accom- 
modation is a major problem. 

The Vancouver office is having difficulty 
in meeting demands for skilled workmen of 
all types, but has a surplus of semi-skilled 
workers and labourers. In Victoria there are 
few openings for the many carpenters and 
labourers seeking jobs. 


Ex-Servicemen.—New applications for 
employment dropped from 8,550 to 6,970 
during December, and there were 3,780 place- 
ments, as compared with 4,850 in the previous 
month. Except in Vancouver, Victoria and 
New Westminster, the employment picture is 
satisfactory for this season of year. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements, 


December, 1945 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
National Employment Service Offices of 


the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the four weeks November 30 to 
December 27, 1945, showed losses in the 


average daily placements of 35 per cent and 
34 per cent respectively when compared with 
the previous period November 2 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1945, and with the four weeks 
December 1 to December 28, 1944. In com- 
parison with the four weeks in November, 
all industrial groups recorded declines the 
most noteworthy being in manufacturing, 
forestry and logging, construction, trade and 
services. When compared with the four weeks 
in December, 1944, small gains were noted 
in construction, mining and agriculture and a 
negligible increase in fishing, hunting and 
trapping but all other industrial divisions 
registered losses, the greatest being in manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, services and 
trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each one 
hundred applications for work registered at 


Employment Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the trends 
of the curves of both vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications followed 
downward courses, the ratio of vacancies to 
each one hundred applications being 66°4 
during the four weeks November 30 to 
December 27, 1945, in contrast with 68-4 in 
the preceding four weeks and 95:4 during 
the four weeks ending December 28, 1944. 
The ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the period under review 
was 42-4 compared with 46-8 for the previous 
four weeks and 68:1 during the four-week 
period in December, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the four weeks November 30 
to December 27, 1945, was 4,795, compared 
with 6,897 during the preceding four weeks 
and 6,506 during the four weeks ending 
December 28, 1944. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
by the offices during the four weeks in 
December, 1945, was 7,220, in comparison with 
10,083 during the previous four weeks ending 
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November 29, and 6,823 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. The average number of 
placements made daily by the offices from 
November 30 to December 27, was 3,067, 
of which 2,901 were in regular employment 
and 166 in work of one week’s duration or 
less, compared with a total daily average 
of 4,725 during the preceding four weeks. 
Placements during the four weeks Decem- 
ber 1 to December 28, 1944, averaged 4,649 
daily, consisting of 4,489 in regular and 160 
in casual employment. 
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placements effected, while during the four 
weeks December 1 to December 28, 1944, 
there were recorded 149,643 vacancies, 156,930 
applications for work and 106,916 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


During the year 1945, the offices throughout 
Canada reported 2,421,248 vacancies, 2,516,984 
applications and 1,493,581 placements in 
regular and casual employment, a reduction 
in placements of 14-2 per cent compared with 
the year 1944. 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES s*°"22 


PLACEMENTS 





During the four weeks ending December 27, 
1945, the offices referred 87,368 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 70,547 place- 
ments; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 66,730, of which 54,411 were 
of males and 12,319 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 3,817. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 80,566 for males and 29,709 for females, 
a total of 110,275, while applications for work 
numbered 166,070, of which 135,928 were from 
males and 30,142 from females. Reports for 
the four-week period November 2 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1945, showed 165,536 vacancies noti- 
fied, 241,984 applications made and 113,390 
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The following table gives the placements 








effected by the offices, each year, from 
January, 1935, to date:— 
Vids i cia ee al rtp. canes EEN 8 
PLACEMENTS 
YEAR =e 
Regular Casual Totals 

1G3BE rans ee ee coe 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
TOBG.% 6: ae tis «eee ene 217, 931 113, 519 331, 450 
TOS anaes 7 ae OT 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS SUE note ty totes, ae 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LO39 ies, :..cets |: yee Les 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
WOAGC deen etch ack ce doraece 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
TO4DAE. ck 316, 16 191,595 507, 763 
TOAD aes atiaet.. stage + 8 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
MOS Sete chases ecavauete ieee 1,890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
TO44 IL. Te A 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
1GAG ce. alent +s sagem = 1, 445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Opportunities for employment as reported 
by National Employment Service Offices in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island during 
the four weeks terminating December 27, 1945, 
numbered 214 daily compared with 267 in the 
previous period and 241 during the four weeks 
terminating December 28 a year ago. Place- 
ments registered a daily average of 139, in 
contrast with 192 in ithe preceding period and 
179 during the four weeks December 1 to 
December 28, 1944. Moderate diecreases in 
manufacturing, public utilities operation, trade, 
and forestry and logging were the only changes 
of importance in placement, from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Placements by 
industrial groups numbered: manufacturing 
844; services 760; trade 524; construction 435; 
public utilities operation 317; forestry and 
logging 162, and mining 109. There were 
2,297 men and 733 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, was 166 compared with 242 in 
the preceding four weeks and 349 during the 
period ending December 28, 1944. There was 
a daily average of 106 placements in compari- 
son with 148 during ithe four weeks ending 
November 29, and 149 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. When comparing placements 
by industrial divisions with the four weeks 
terminating December 28 a year ago, there 
were moderate declines in forestry and logging, 
trade, manufacturing, services, and a gain in 
public utilities operation. Placements by 
industries included: manufacturing 523; public 
utilities operation 481; services 471; trade 403; 
construction 268, and forestry and logging 187. 
Regular placements numbered 1,946 of men 
and 410 of women. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
four weeks ending December 27, 1945, averaged 
1,252 diaily in comparison with 1,787 in the 
preceding period and 2,044 during the four 
weeks terminating December 28 a year ago. 
The average number of placements affected 
daily was 510 in contrast with 896 in the 
previous period and 1,412 during the four 
weeks December 1 to December 28, 1944. With 
the exception of a moderate increase in min- 
ing and a small gain in construction, place- 
ments were less numerous in all industrial 
groups than during the corresponding period 
ending December 28 a year ago. The most 
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marked reductions being reported in forestry 
and logging, and manufacturing, followed by 
substantial losses in services, public utilities 
operation and trade. Industrial divisions in 
which the majority of placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 3,897; construction 2,154; 
services 1,696; forestry and logging 1,410; 
trade 1,067; mining 711, and public utilities 
operation 654. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 9,595 of men and 1,914 of 
women. ; 
Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period terminat- 
ing December 27, there being 1,915 compared 
with 2,900 in the four weeks November 2 
to November 29, and 2,500 during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Placements, like- 
wise, decreased under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 1,353 during the four 
weeks under review, in comparison with 2,107 
in the previous period and 1,808 during the 
four weeks ending December 28 a year ago. 
A heavy reduction in manufacturing aug- 
mented by substantial declines in tradie, 
forestry and logging, services, and a loss much 
smaller in volume in public utilities operation 
accounted for the decrease in placements from 
the period ending December 28, 1944. Of the 
remaining groups, a substantial improvement 
was noted in construction. Industries in which 
employment was secured for more than 500 
workers included: manufacturing 11,263; ser- 
vices 5,920; trade 4,010; construction 3,013 ; 
forestry and logging 2,579; public utilities 
operation 2,304; mining 853, and finance and 
insurance 533. There were 24,936 men and 
5,167 women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the four weeks under review, 
called for a daily average of 233 workers, 
compared with 360 in the preceding period 
and 301 during the four weeks ending Decem- 
ber 28 a year ago. Placements showed a daily 
average of 186 in contrast with 282 in the pre- 
vious period and 219 during the four weeks 
terminating December 28, 1944. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions with 
the period December 1 to December 28 a year 
ago, the most significant changes were moderate 
losses in manufacturing, services, trade and 
public utilities operation and a gain in con- 
struction. Placements by industries included: 
services 1,123; trade 1,097; manufacturing 834; 
construction 482, and public utilities operation 
364. Regular placements numbered 2,327 of 
men and 1,157 of women. 
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Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing the period November 30 to December ped 
showed a daily average of 132 workers, in 
comparison with 195 in the preceding four 
weeks and 154 during the period ending 
December 28, 1944. The average number of 
placements recorded daily was 98, in contrast 
with 150 during the previous four weeks and 
119 in the period ending December 28 a year 
ago. Except for small increases in construc- 
tion and agriculture, all industrial groups 
recorded decreases in placements from the 
corresponding four weeks of 1944, the greatest 
reductions being in forestry and logging, ser- 
vices and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: services 758; trade 470; 
manufacturing 413; public utilities operation 
230; construction 127, and’ forestry and logging 
102. There were 1,443 men and 442 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Alberta 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks under review, 
called for an average of 293 workers daily 
compared with 356 in the period terminating 
November 29, and 324 during the correspond- 
ing four weeks of the previous year. There 
was a daily average of 219 placements in 
comparison with 308 in the preceding period 
and 253 during the four weeks ending Decem- 
ber 28 a year ago. Reductions in placements 
from the period terminating December 28, 
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1944, took place in trade, services, and public 
utilities operation, and increases in forestry 
and logging, and agriculture all of which were 
moderate in volume. Placements by industries 
numbered: services 1,281; manufacturing 888; 
forestry and logging 686; trade 640; public 
utilities operation 475; construction 471; min- 
ing 331, and agriculture 200. There were 3,778 
men and 798 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. : 
British Columbia 


During the period terminating December 27, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in British Colum- 
bia was 589, compared with 790 in the previous 
four weeks and 594 during the period terminat- 
ing December 28 a year ago. Placements 
showed a lower average during the four weeks 
under review, being 458 daily in contrast with 
642 in the preceding period and 510 during 
the four weeks December 1 to December 28, 
1944. Placements in manufacturing were con- 
siderably fewer than during the corresponding 
period a year ago, and smaller losses were 
reported in trade, services and public utilities 
operation. These declines were pantly offset 
by improvement in all other industries, the 
highest of which was in construction. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: services 2,513; 
manufacturing 2,199; trade 1,591; construction 
1528; forestry and logging 1,096; public utili- 
ties operation 976, and mining 376. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 8,089 
of men and 1,698 of women. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1945 


Office 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ee Ee IOL 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded— 

SEE VACIN GMCs css sigs ORME ccle fale Sia ook eee he 199 174 367 198 151 1 389 
St LTT Mee sateen 5 Be Neie a eire is Site alle A neleie weepeme bts 367 230 900 382 242 b.. BORE) 266 
Gt J CLOMOGl<. « nsache do ete o araied Coe betes oie b cee es 310 257 368 134 ERSi yaks oceans 398 
St. POSED ATC A lnTh bee nce doth mee + cclekitere es 360 171 383 238 234s) osreae 305 
Shavwaniganilalls Wee. Seen isis cimaeslelsis.« sip aceterstae 150 94 535 155 VSG le toes eehen 1,590 
Ser broolses vistors ce teesle cco e eat eer) cobetele teas 673 821 873 525 393 42 672 
SOT lite ae belt homie e cerecael od tek Be. 6 salves 254 24 790 249 QOD teaser aoe 2,460 
PHStIORGMINNES® «sat tories vs cielo cca ene e +o ebumremeate tte 197 74 423 213 TAs ta he does. 415 
MATES TULVCTO re Nase. Cats ws sincitce teach ote erties 543 467 1, 432 471 438 a 2,928 
SUCH D Gt Oi et Sls PARR Gy CT Me ERROR DRS ReaD Sree 729 394 794. 577 ASG ole ten veer 229 
Waite yh’. o.com ted Me sored <a nt tales, seme 354 248 606 383 BY aes teetene 646 
WHCTORIAY WLC bet t hoe ess Bete cee eee ees 314 174 263 201 NGOS ilheese tet cncter ate 202 
Onbarios ch Mek coc csc ds ets eee OR ee eh teas 44,055 23,001 57,885 37,013 30,103 1,012 58,521 
PATTI CLOLE Rest tatete eta ete @ Aare cela «Ja ceeeD os 51 231 93 82 S40, See 18 
Ariel ic tan a.% Mette Nde Meee ciovarclh ot twregaie tet oo beans 182 67 241 172; Abi Warts oe 246 
Belevillewer eure coc ne decane ncn 299 169 432 319 PEON ee eee 428 
IBTACCOIIGTCA esa. de Sale Lote «Brae Car ge giee « Matar 169 133 192 146 HGF tc ea dee 84 
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IBTANtLON Cee © oie ole ee Ras 5 one SUE NT walk lpeeteens 726 456 1,029 966 697 4 Bll 
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WolWing wood" ..0.2-4- manele coke patie cc cok sees 59 39 151 46 Ee Oe oe 388 
OLN Ww all Me Airs Sales eas oat tee vrata estes PORE, 508 113 873 541 . 363 36 677 
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Fort Erie 72 13 248 87 LOM | setereee te tote 554 
Fort Frances 296 681 187 159 216 2 76 
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(EAR BRee, 5 b Bvsichty eatstutie oR) BRIERE RC: Rech SeNeer ears rics A 450 494 461 345 Da Teles een 150 
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Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to | end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 

11,105 7,034 12,261 8, 062 6, 160 221 10, 298 
1,393 478 1,295 857 817 25 1,510 
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Quarterly Report of National Employment Service Offices, 
September 28 to December 27, 1945 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 
the work of National Employment 
Service Offices of Canada during the quarter 
September 28 to December 27, 1945, was 
considerably less in volume than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1944, there being 
reductions of 18 per cent in vacancies 
offered and 25:3 per cent in placements 
effected. Heavy losses in vacancies were 
recorded in manufacturing, trade, services, 
forestry and logging, and public utilities but 
appreciable gains in construction and mining. 
Placements in construction and mining were 
higher but greatly offset by losses in manu- 
facturing, trade, forestry and logging and 
public utilities. All provinces except Prince 
Edward Island reported fewer vacancies and 
all recorded reductions in placements the 
most noteworthy declines in both vacancies 
and placements being in Quebec and Ontario. 
The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment 
Offices by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period September 28 to 
December 27, 1945. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the National Employment Service 
Offices during December, 1945, it will be 
noted that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications took down- 
ward courses during the thirteen weeks. 


During the period September 28 to 
December 27, 1945, there was a ratio of 
74°3 vacancies and 47-9 placements for each 
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one hundred applications for employment, as 
compared with 97-6 vacancies and 69-1 during 
the same quarter of 1944. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
6,754, of applications registered 9,091, and of 
placements effected 4,357, in contrast with a 
daily average of 8,238 vacancies, 8,436 appli- 
cations and 5,832 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the fourth quarter 
of 1944. 


During the thirteen weeks September 28 to 
December 27, the offices reported they had 
referred 489,178 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 331,134 placements, of 
which 317,819 were in regular and 13,315 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 263,006 were of males and 54,813 
of females, while casual work was found for 
4,824 males and 8,491 females. A comparison 
with the corresponding period in 1944 showed 
that 443,214 placements were then effected of 
which 431,787 were in regular and 11,427 in 
casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 553,280 males and 137,651 females, a 
total of 690,931 in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 641,159 persons during the same 
quarter of 1944. Employers notified the 
offices of 513,316 positions, of which 389,666 
were for males and 123,650 for females, as 
compared with 626,124 opportunities for em- 
ployment offered during the last quarter of 
1944. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending December 31, 1945 


NEMPLOYMENT among trade union 


or who are engaged in work outside their 


members in Canada stood at 3:0 per 
cent at the end of the December quarter, 
more than twice the 1-4 per cent for Sep- 
tember 30, 1945. This is the highest percent- 
age shown since April, 1942, when it stood 
at 3:3. 

In the following report unemployment 
refers only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work because of illness, a strike or a lockout, 


own trades are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As returns from unions reporting 
vary from quarter to quarter with conse- 
quent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that the 
figures refer only to the organizations 
reporting. 

For the close of the quarter under review, 
returns from 2,460 local branches of unions 
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were tabulated. These reported 410,089 and construction. As compared with the 


members of whom 12,116 (3-0 per cent) were 
unemployed. At the end of September, 1945, 
2,307 local branches reported 377,495 members, 


previous quarter slight improvements were 
recorded among those engaged in the manu- 
facture of animal products, clay, glass and 


including 5,398 (1:4 per cent) without work. stone products, and men’s and women’s 
For the corresponding month in the previous garments. 
year the percentage of unemployment was The percentages of unemployment, at 


0-6. In December, 1939, it was 11-4. 

The increase in the percentage of trade 
union unemployment at the end of December 
was due mainly to conditions reported by 
unions in the manufacture of iron products, 
mineral and wood products, mining, trans- 
portation, and in certain trades in building 


certain dates, in each province are shown in 
Table I. Only Quebec showed an improve- 
ment at the end of December in comparison 
with the previous quarter; the percentage 
dropped from 2:4 to 1:8. New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia showed the most 
marked upswings in trade union unemploy- 


240 


ment, percentages advancing respectively to 
4-7, 4-0 and 4°6 from 0:5 for New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, and 2:0 for Nova Scotia. 
Trade union unemployment in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan increased from 0:4 per cent in 
each case to 1-2 and 1-3 per cent respec- 
tively. The percentage rose from 0:3 to 0-9 
in Alberta and from 2:4 to 3-5 in British 
Columbia. Substantially lower employment 
levels were indicated in nearly all the 
provinces at the end of 1945 as compared 
with December, 1944. 


A separate compilation is made _ each 
quarter of unemployment among trade union 
members in the largest city in each prov- 
ince, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. For the quarter under review, 
recessions in employment were recorded in 
all the principal cities. The percentages 
ranged from 0:5 per cent in Edmonton to 
16-7 in Saint John where one union of 
boiler-makers and shipbuilders reported 327 
to 450 members as unemployed. When 
compared with the previous quarter the 
percentage for Halifax rose from nil to 2-0; 
‘Montreal from 0:7 to 1:7; Toronto from 
0-3 to 1:0; Winnipeg from 0:5 to 1:5; 
Regina from 0-1 to 1-1; and Vancouver from 
2:2 per cent to 3°8. 

A comparison with December, 1944 shows 
improvement only in Edmonton. In all the 
other cities increases In union unemployment 
were recorded. The most pronounced changes 
were in Montreal from 0°5 per cent to 1:7 
and in Vancouver from 0:6 per cent to 3°8. 


Returns were tabulated from 912 local 
union organizations in the manufacturing 
industries. These reported a combined 


membership of 192,352 of whom 7,555 (3:9 


per cent) were recorded as unemployed. At 
the end of the previous quarter 4,286 (2-5 
per cent) of 174,633 members reported by 
823 locals were without work. In December, 
1944, 0-4 per cent of 213,361 members 
reported by 847 unions were unemployed. 
Among union members engaged in the manu- 
facture of electric current, textile products, 
men’s and women’s garments, and non- 
ferrous metal products, the employment situa- 
tlon was more favourable than at the end of 
September. Slight increases in unemployment 
were indicated by all the other groups of 
manufacturing industries. As compared with 
September, 1944, a decrease in unemployment 
was indicated only among those engaged in 
miscellaneous manufacturing and in _ the 
production of electric current. A substantial 
increase in the percentage of unemployment 
was recorded in iron and its products, non- 
ferrous metals and in wood _ products 
industries, 
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In the transportation industries, ' returns 
were received from 911 local unions with a 
combined membership of 98,933 of whom 
1,347 (1-4. per cent) were without work on 
the reporting date. In comparison 0:4 per 
cent were unemployed at the end of the 
previous quarter and 0:5 per cent at the 
end of December, 1944. Unemployment 
among union workers in shipping increased 
to 2°8 per cent from 1-5 at the end of 
September and 2:7 in December of the 
previous year. The unemployment percentage 
of 0-2 recorded in local transportation was 
unchanged from the previous quarter but 
was a slight increase from the 0-1 at the 
end of December, 1944. The unemployment 
percentage in steam railway operations in- 
creased to 1:6 from 0°3 at the end of 
September, and 0-5 in the corresponding 
month in 1944. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE Il.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Nors.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment—When ‘‘:0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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Unemployment in the mining group rose 
from 0:4 to 4:0 per cent. At the end of 
December, 1944, the percentage of unem- 
ployment registered was 0°5. For the quarter 
under review 76 unions in mining reported 
a total of 31,518 members of whom 1,263 
were unemployed at the reporting date. 
Unemployment in coal mining was recorded 
as 0-2 per cent; this is an increase from 0-1 
in September and full employment in 
December, 1944. Trade union unemployment 
among metallic miners jumped from nil at 
the end of September to 10:0 per cent. 
Unions of non-metallic miners, other than 
coal miners, reported 5:0 per cent of 3,840 
members unemployed; for the previous 
quarter this group reported an unemployment 
percentage of 2:8, and 4:9 for December, 
1944. 

The Department received reports from 202 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
32,587 of whom 3-5 per cent were unem- 
ployed. In comparison 1:5 per cent were 
unemployed at the end of September and 
2-8 at December in 1944. Marked seasonal 
recessions in employment were _ indicated 
among bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, and painters, deco- 
rators and paperhangers. Unemployment 
among bricklayers increased from 0-4 to 2-7 
per cent, carpenters from 0°6 to 3:6, and 
painters from 0:1 to 5:0. An improvement 
was indicated as compared with the previous 
quarter for electrical workers and _ for 
plumbers and steamfitters. Recessions in 
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employment were indicated for other groups 
in this category. 


Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services increased to 
0:8 per cent from 0:4 reported at the end 
of September, 1945, and December, 1944. 
Employment in the retail trades remained 
unchanged from the previous quarter, 0:3 
per cent unemployment being again recorded. 

The communications group showed an in- 
crease in unemployment from 0-1 to 3:2 per 
cent of 9,362 members. At the same date 
in the previous year, 0:5 per cent were 


_ unemployed. 


Full employment was again reported in 
lumbering and logging. The same situation 
prevailed in September, 1945, and December, 
1944. Although 25-1 per cent were reported 
as unemployed in the fishing group, this 
figure cannot be considered representative 
of general conditions in the industry as it is 
based on returns from only four unions with 
a total of 795 members. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were 
unemployed each year from 1933 to 1945 
inclusive. It also indicates the percentage 
of those without work for December of each 
year since 1932, and for each quarter of 1943, 
1944, and 1945. ‘Table II indicates the per- 
centage of unemployment in the various 
groups of industries at certain dates since 
1932. 


Unemployment in Canada as Reported by Trade Unions 
for the Year 1945 


VERAGE unemployment in trade unions 
during 1945 was 1:4 per cent. This 
figure is an increase from 0°5 in 1944 and 
is the highest since the 2-2 per cent regis- 
tered in 1942. 


The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Department 
of Labour from local trade union branches 
throughout the country. These reports show 
the number of members in good standing 
(those retired or in the armed forces are 
excluded) and the number of these members 
unemployed at the end of each quarter. A 
person is recorded as unemployed only when 
he is idle because of economic causes. The 
situation at the end of each quarter is 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs, the pre- 
ceding article being a review of the quarter 
ending December 31, 1945. 


During 1945, quarterly reports were received 
from an average of 2,336 locals with an 
average combined membership of 405,878. In 
1944, the average number of quarterly reports 
received was 2,308 with a combined member- 
ship of 424,713 of whom 0:5 per cent were 
unemployed. Union membership tends to in- 
crease during periods of high employment 
and to decline in periods of high unemploy- 
ment. 


The highest percentage of unemployment > 
during 1945 was recorded in December. The 
percentage then was 3:0 in comparison with 
1-4 at the end of September, and 0-5 per 
cent at the end of June. The increase may 
be ascribed to the termination of war con- 
tracts, reconversion, and the difficulty of 
obtaining ‘materials in the building and con- 
struction industry. 


1946] 


The quarterly reports from trade unions in 
1945 indicate that in manufacturing the 
average percentage of unemployment was 1-7. 
This is an increase from 0-2 per cent for 
1944, and from 0:4 per cent for 1943;, the 
average for 1939 was 12-0 per cent. A con- 
siderable increase in this group was noted 
in the third quarter when the percentage 
rose to 2:5 from 0-7 in the second quarter 
and 0-4 in the first; at the end of the year 
this percentage stood at 3:9. The same trend 
was noted in the iron and steel group where 
the percentage increased gradually from 0:2 
in the first quarter to 8:3 at the end of 
December. 

Employment in the printing and publishing 
trades was generally high throughout 1945, a 
slight recession being recorded only in the 
last quarter. Fluctuations in unemployment 
were recorded among workers in pulp and 
paper mills and animal products, but at the 
end of the year both indicated slightly 
higher unemployment than at the end of 
1944. The non-ferrous metals group regis- 
tered a higher percentage of unemployment 
during 1945 than in 1944. This may be due 
to reduced production in the aluminum 
industry. 

In 1945 employment among woodworkers 
was generally more favourable than in the 
corresponding quarters of 1944, except at 
December, 1945, when the percentage was 
3°8 as compared with 0-4 at the end of the 
preceding year. In the textile group employ- 
ment conditions were favourable, the per- 
centage of unemployed decreasing from 0-9 
in March to 0-1 in December; this is, how- 
ever, slightly higher than the almost full 
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employment noted at the end of the previous 
two years. The quarterly percentages are in- 
dicated in Table II in the preceding article 
on page 241 in this issue. 

The level of unemployment among coal 
miners was low throughout the year, ranging 
from 0-38 per cent in the first quarter to 
full employment in the second; the yearly 
average was 0-1 per cent. The average in 
logging increased to 1:5 per cent from 0:2 
for 1944. However, the rise was due entirely 
to the 400 reported unemployed in the first 
quarter. Full employment was noted for the 
rest of the year. 

In the building and construction trades the 
average percentage of unemployment for the 
year declined to 1:9. This compares favour- 
ably with 2-3 per cent for 1944. The per- 
centages in this group ranged from a low of 
0-3 in June to a high of 3-5 in December. 
The corresponding figures in the previous 
year, were 0:9 in June and 2-8 in December. 

In 1945 employment conditions for union 
transportation industries 
declined to 0:7 per cent. In 1944 the corre- 
sponding average was 0:4, and in 1939 was 
8:3. In 1944 the range was from 0°3 to 0:5 
per cent, but in 1945 the low was 0-3 and 
the high, 1-4. 

A slight improvement was again noted for 
communication employees. The average per- 
centage of unemployment in this group was 
1-2 in 1945, and 1-3 in 1944. A substantial 
increase in unemployment was _ indicated, 
however, at the end of the year. 

Among the provinces, Alberta remained 
unchanged; the other provinces (Table I, 
page 240) experienced slight recessions in 
employment conditions. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During January, 1946 


During January, 1946, strike activity in 
Canada declined sharply as compared with 
the previous month. Preliminary figures show 
12 strikes in existence during January, 1946, 
involving 2,935 workers, with a time loss of 
20,598 man-working days, as compared with 
13 strikes in December, 1945, with 19,619 
workers involved and a time loss of 261,619 
days. In January, 1945, there were 16 strikes, 
involving 5,485 workers, with a time loss of 
32,142 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the above 
figures show an estimated time loss of 0:28 
days for January, 1946, for every 1,000 days 
of available working time, as compared with 
3°61 for December, 1945, and 0:42 for 
January, 1945. 


Of the 12 strikes recorded for January, 
1946, two were settled in favour of the 
employers, two in favour of the workers, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1946, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1945 


Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 


Number of Workers 


Involved Time Loss 
Date 

Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing : In Man- Available 

During Existence During Existence Working Work 

Mont Month Days Days 
ATMA Y 1 O40). «cae vatevis + siete 127 2,935T 2,935 20,593 0-28 
Mecem ber; 1945 teas. 6.6). 6202. i 2,654 19,619 261, 619 3:61 
Panu aTy ih Od. Pha hin aie one. | 16t 5,435t 5,485 32, 142 0-42 


* Preliminary figures. 
totals. 


+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- . 


tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 


lockouts are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 


cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a-separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of “the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the 


probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 


Information as to a strike involving a small number 


of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1946* 





Number Involved 


Establish-} Workers 
ments 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Time 
Loss Particularst 
in Man- 

Working 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1946 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— | 
Bakery workers and driv-| 1 500 
ers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 2 120 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 
Shingle mill workers, J 60 
New Westminster, B.C. 
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6,000 |Commenced November 25; for a union agree- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off‘ 
etc.; terminated January 16; negotiations; 
compromise, check-off clause agreed to. 


3,120 |Commenced November 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
other conditions; unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced November 28; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, etc.; 
terminated January 22; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1946*—Continued 








Number Involved 


Establish- 
ments 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 
Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During January, 1946 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Rothwell, N.B. 


— 


64 


beak 


Asbestos miners, 150 


Asbestos, P.Q. 


poss 
(Je) 
for) 
eo) 


Coal miners, 
Nordegg, Alta. 


MaANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Flour mill workers, 
Seaforth, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
St. Jerome, P.Q. 


— 


35 


— 


1,425 


bs i} 


Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


ay 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Che- 
micals, etc.— 
Concrete pipe factory dy 18 


workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 
Cornwall, Ont. 


40** 


TRADE— 
Milk drivers and processors, 1 14 
Weston, Ont. 


64 |Commenced January 11; refusal of a black- 
smith to join union; terminated January 
11; negotiations; in favour of workers, 
blacksmith joined union. 


75 |Commenced January 14; protesting promo- 
tion of a certain worker to job of foreman; 
terminated January 14; negotiations and 
return of workers pending investigation; 
indefinite. 


738 |Commenced January 25; protesting quality 
of meals served in company boarding 
house; terminated January 26; return of 
workers pending investigation; indefinite. 


300 |Commenced January 22; for increased wages 
following reduction in hours from 10 to 8 
per day; unterminated. 


8,900 |Commenced January 23; for increased wages 
for four workers; terminated January 29; 
conciliation, federal, and reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


150 |Commenced January 10; protest against 
disciplining a worker; terminated January 
11; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


18 |Commenced January 12; for increased wages 
and protesting appointment of a foreman 
who could not speak English, etc.; termin- 
ated January 12; negotiations; compro- 
mise, foreman replaced. 


200 |Commenced January 19; for heat in building 
during extreme cold; terminated January 
24; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


28 |Commenced January 15; alleged delay in 
negotiating a new agreement; terminated 
January 16; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending further nego- 

’ tiations; indefinite. 





*Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


ti 300 indirectly affected. 


two were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month, therefore, two strikes were recorded 
as unterminated, namely: compositors at 
Winnipeg, Man., and flour mill workers at 
Seaforth, Ont. 


** 30 indirectly affected. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, but 
which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1945, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries”. The latter includes a_ table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available 
but many countries are no longer reporting 
due to unsettled conditions following the war. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1945, was 219, and 15 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 234 during the month. 


There were 87,700 workers involved and a 
time loss of 283,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 219 stoppages which began during 
November, 20 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages, 65 over other wage ques- 
tions, eight on questions as to working hours, 
27 on questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons, 93 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements and 
six over questions of trade union principle. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for August, 1945, show 
49 work stoppages, involving 54,629 workers, 
with a time loss of 275,247 man-days. For 
September, 1945, the figures are 56 work 
stoppages, involving 65,025 workers with a 
time loss of 342,507 days. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the first 9 months of 1945 show 
125 strikes in which 28,832 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 46,112 days was 
caused. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, January, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE official cost-of-living index was frac- 

tionally lower in January, 1946 as indi- 
cated by a drop of 0:2 to 119-9. An index for 
foods declined 1-5 points to 1382-8 due to 
a further sharp seasonal reduction in eggs 
which overbalanced higher prices for butter 
and fresh vegetables. Among other groups 
the miscellaneous series index rose 1-3 points 
-to 110-9, reflecting higher health mainten- 
ance costs as well as a moderate increase in 
certain life insurance rates. The clothing 
index advanced 0:1 to an index level of 
122-6 while other groups were unchanged as 
follows: rentals 112°3, fuel and light 107-1 
and homefurnishings and services 119-5. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple goods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items 
included in the table are all used in the 
calculation of the index of the food group 
in the official cost-of-living index, and give 
a reasonably complete picture of prices 
throughout Canada as used in the calculation 
of the index of this particular group. They 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


550. COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 
























































1943 


1919 
1944 


1945 


1946 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Adjusted 
to base Retail 
— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and : Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 AVES Pe ape ee eee 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 (AU OE igi moe [thee ret aes 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 1029) fe eel! eae ee 
88-3 103-3 70°6 75°4 110-8 RAD: META REREDNT) Soe tte sm 
104-5 133-3 75°8 83°8 130-3 Slob) we Calne... 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 OTs ae, lone eee 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 LOLS GaSe ORS keen 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 LOSS UB rete gs. eee 
132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 EBA rn Ree ae 
121-3 121-9 118-7 122-2 147-0 P12 OPS eee feneee o) 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106s dow son heitetes .2hageek 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 38 Ye Oe Ae iNT gr Sat ae 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 133-5 NOLES eae Fe A AL eae 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105: Oper BP cae fers 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 O78 Wars Tul eraes eee 
96-2 94-6 94-0 109-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
OGtODEr ZU Rees ce etsek as 102-7 108-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December PIR wie: 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
CAT Ce ae curse at istetal| iacpe ey eran 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
PARUALY: cere crestarctscieieticee eloieiete 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
April ge tite lele ealeiacie ice te 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
MUL Y AZ Groen ciste: slareiciere sitareee AS 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberjlaine.. . terweee ce nee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
CED ils aire sie oie eee SER ie ee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
VANUATUAG es cisitevas «aelescfelave clone 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
72X51 Aa MEER RPO A He SPs Ae 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
RSE ARAGE NTP airy Re Sin 111-0 111-9 116-6 107-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
OGLODEr Eh ceeate eacileeeuer 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117°3 106-5 120-1 
December Wit. ss eis co es 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
VGAT Nae tte oe a Coens 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
VANUAPVA Zh oss gelgerce Gaia aee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PRT il ects areata esatatine erale 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
ae me fs si None cccetehe ae ae 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October 2.) sce assstcne 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117°8 107-1 123-7 
OAT Es co icic cis elsleisinerial etnies 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
PANNALY (co gee cicn as satsieilewtossts 116-2 117+1 1273 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Arie er ee hl eraneen 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
(NRCP A AG: GRAS PgR Ae es 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October Ueki deuaceapeowe 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
DECEN SORE ELD Aa Mini | ME Carian BEE. 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
JVANUALYV Sian cs nee ashe ieee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
IA oril Neem tebe sates k elec es ste 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
ESD hg Je cei PR Mente! | ems 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October 2rniccs te codices cr 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
NAcc eins Waa Eo ae 118-0 118-9 131-3 119-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 
JANUAT Yeas eetndsries aor 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
ArT Bones HAAR Ries 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
JULY BAe sedistedc ee aan 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
Octoberlt eee soe eee 118-8 119-7 133-3 112°3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
INOVemiber liweastcac teem aoe 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December [05 seen eee. 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
2S A HOOT Moh eee 118-6 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1946 
JANUALY -2)cie ens eee 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
¢t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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are the averages of prices of goods reported 
to the Bureau by independent stores. They 
do not include prices from chain stores. As 
the movement of chain store prices agrees 
closely with the movement of independent 
store prices it was considered that the extra 
work and cost involved in compiling and 
printing a separate table for chain store 
prices was not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of 
the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index, Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
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represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the 
rent asked for vacant dwellings. The basis 
of these figures is the record of rents for every 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from re- 
ports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 


are shown while figures for 


other 


cities 


included in the cost-of-living index excluding 


TABLE IlI.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
JANUARY, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR JANUARY, :1946. 


a a a a a a ee 
Se eee et 


Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | June | Sept.} Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
Beef, sirloin steak ..........--e-eeeees lb. | 100-0] 120-7] 143-7] 154-1] 153-8] 153-8] 154-5] 154-8) 154-8] 154-8] 154-8) 43-2 
Beefs round steak: .10. sats dc fads etal lb. 100-0] 125-7| 154-9] 167-1] 166-7] 166-7] 167-1] 167-9] 167-9) 167-9) 167-9] 39-8 
Beefs rib roast... siseccdacterds ers Pcie. lb. | 100-0] 125-5] 173-5] 172-6] 172-2] 173-5] 173-5} 174-8} 174-3] 174-3] 175-2) 40-3 
Beefhshoulderis. cs oit.otoreltnetoee sya cise! 8% lb. 100-0] 132-7] 178-0] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0) 161-6} 161-6) 162-3} 162-3] 162-3) 25-8 
Beeltatewinghs. sis ese tededts oaisa4 lb. | 100-0] 136-7] 178-6] 169-0] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3} 168-3] 168-3] 168-3} 21-2 
Veal bforequarten: an. 2 ajisiefe sie sot fesiels lb. | 100-0] 139-3] 174-0] 173-4] 174-0] 174-0] 178-4) 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 174-0] 29-4 
Lamb, leguwroastis ci ssisiera ticks sre etieniee lb. | 100-0} 109-9] 143-7| 152-5] 147-2] 148-6] 153-5] 159-2] 153-2) 152-8] 152-5) 43-3 
Porks fresh loins, sds. s.aiessct's che otis clot lb. 100-0! 125-3] 138-8] 138-8} 141-2} 141-9] 142-7] 143-1] 143-8] 143-8] 144-2] 37-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder. 5.6... ds sis dese lb. 100-0] 127-0] 146-4| 146-4] 142-9] 142-3] 142-9] 142-9] 142-9) 143-4] 143-4) 28-1 
Bacon, sag med. sliced............. lb. 100-0! 132-3] 140-0] 140-0] 140-9] 140-9} 141-2) 141-8] 142-5] 142-5) 142-5) 46-3 
Mardy DULG Lines 2 esc cb ene dte ee ote ce. lb. 100-0] 151-3} 152-6] 150-9] 154-4] 156-1] 157-0) 158-8] 159-6] 159-6) 160-5} 18-3 
Shee dee. Vegetable.............2.- Ib. | 100-0] 134-7] 137-5| 137-5] 186-8] 186-8] 187-5] 187-5} 137-5] 137-5] 137-5} 19-8 
Hees, grades‘ Ay “fresh cas s.iajcin tteeos doz 100-0] 156-4} 134-5] 152-3] 158-6} 140-1] 137-8) 171-4} 180-9] 181-3] 153-6 46-7 
SEDARIS Sy belie, serine eet is NAPS ry a fas qt. | 100-0] 111-0] 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4 10-4 
Battht. creamery, Printss.ce. tic ems +o lb. 100-0! 140-5] 144-0] 144-3] 145-8] 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 146-9] 148-0] 148-7 40-6 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0! 174-6] 164-4] 163-5] 164-4] 164-9] 164-4] 164-9] 164-9] 165-4) 165-9 34-5 
Bread), white...f ae 52h semis, femays Wasi aeh lb. 100-0! 106-5| 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3) 106-3 6-7 
Blours first; 2Tade: ccs cctustnds ste oes 4 ais lb. 100-0] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3} 124-2] 124-2) 124-2) 124.2 124-2) 124-2 4-1 
Rolled oats, DUK. esscds ces ds stelst ote.s Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0) 5-7 
Corn) flakes 18 07/445 6 oe sisis eee sien eel pkg. | 100-0] 101-1} 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, ve QB A. kode ds motes tin | 100-0| 129-9] 138-7| 138-7] 137-7] 137-7| 186-8] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7) 137-7] 14-6 
Peas}canned, 2/834 5% .leilete, saree 516888 hele tin 100-0! 117-5} 124-2] 123-3) 122-5] 122-5] 121-7] 121-7) 121-7] 121-7 121-7} 14-6 
Corn, canned, Te , Hobs etiaherelesavealspeters sr ereve tin 100-0] 128-3} 134-5| 134-5] 133-6] 1382-7] 132-7| 132-7) 132-7 132-7] 131-9} 14-9 
Beans, Ary 15. dacgccs oGlew stderr see Ib. | 100-0] 129-4] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3} 133-3} 133-3} 133-3} 133-3] 135-3} 6-9 
Onions......... GbES ete gabe oS HSeRe Ib. | 100-0] 108-2} 163-3] 134-7] 112-2] 110-2] 130-6] 184-7} 126-5] 126-5} 130-6] 6-4 
Potatoes....... ere aioe leisfers eis heiate weve eh 15 lb.| 100-0] 89-9] 140-5] 137-5] 121-6] 140-5] 171-6 169-2] 147-6] 149-4] 151-5] 49-7 
Prunes, Medium &. «0/0115 ols, cis sess oleseie's lb. 100-0] 115-8] 123-7] 123-7} 122-8] 121-9] 120-2] 120-2) 120-2 120-0] 122-8} 14-0 
Raisins, seedless, bulk..............-- lb. 100-0] 104-0} 113-2] 115-9] 104-0] 102-6} 109-9} 107-9} 108-6 108-6} 108-6} 16-4 
Oranges, medium size.......... sheath doz. | 100-0] 132-5] 141-0] 141-6] 140-3] 146-8] 157-7] 155-6] 153-9] 154-3] 154-3] 45-2 
Lemons, medium size............066- doz. | 100-0] 111-3] 136-0] 144-6] 145-5] 142-5] 148-1] 147-7] 147-4] 148-6} 156-0} 50-7 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z..... Uo daee ot es jar | 100-0} 111-3] 114-5] 114-5) 114-5) 115-1) 115-1) 114-5 115-1} 115-1] 115-1} 18-9 
Peaches; :20 0244 3's: sais laegiiese sis ba clos tin 100-0] 101-5} 108-1)f108-1] 105-1) 108-6] 105-1) 105-6 107-1] 106-1] 105-1] 20-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02......... .eee| jar | 100-0] 118-3] 180-3] 130-3] 129-6] 129-6) 128-9 128-9} 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 17-5 
Cornssyrup, 2 lbaniachioseu sae das oat OMT 100-0] 138-0} 155-0] 155-7] 155-3] 155-3] 158-2] 158-2 157°7| 157-7) 157-7] 27-0 
Sugar; KTANUIAtEd sh sock cictcdc cect soso lb. 100-0] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3 132-3] 132-3] 1382-3 8-6 
Sugar, vellow ba. ssn sitios ascjeeia ots afk lb. | 100-0] 131-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9} 184-9] 134-9] 134-9} 134-9) 134-9 134-9} 8-5 
cee Aaacale Ba ore bis we is eins ose Ces eB She Ib. 100-0] 141-6] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1) 181-1] 131-4 131-7] 131-7] 181-7] 131-7] 44-5 
Tea, Finck 2 | cs, WA eye eet Piri JA See pkg. | 100-0) 145-2} 131-6 131-6| 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January 1946 prices. 


{+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
g a 
Beef Pork SS 2 Il 
was eure ice 
= pa oO [2 
g a jas} |& 18 |g 
: Es Z| elgeks| |é-lg ls |S 
- _ (ES rai s jes] gies.) |§ |S fF lB IB] § 
doi |aelys é |£ SB loel S17 ele dl “Cla q a? | Pai ee 
$8 |48 1/2 le lee [eesiseizsl 8/8 |S (8 le 12 [83 
es[2s|iz)/£4/85/86[slSclo/*ulaclEs/E8) 2) 6 oc[eslas|Ssla& 
S/S El SSIS SIE Sls ble Ss 8/8 BSS S15 SISule BIS bl Sel BRIS BIS ElBS 
eel oaller saloalgalgalP@alo al aa Se Sealaecis als als all alo ais a] go 
m | | jo i> JA ie is Im I im ja IS Im lD im |& |e [oO 
cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts |cts. | cts./cts.|cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cta. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 43+ 9/40-6/38-1]28-0/21-8}... .142-8/38-4/32-4145-1/19-5]/20-1148-7| 9-0/42-6134-9] 7-31 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax...... Set eck Oe 45-2142-0/39-0/26- 9/23 -9124-3/45-9139-6|26-2/46-3]19-6/19-8153-1/11-0|42-8135-7| 8-0] 4-5] 6-2] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-7/43-1/42-3)26-8/23-4)....|47-2140-3]/30-6/46-9]19-4/19-9153-6/10-0/43-4136-5| 7-3] 4-8] 6-1110-0 
4—Sydney Seve .. |48+7}42-6]36-4)29-7/24-3]....|46-3140-5/31-0/46-3/19-6]19-9156-5/12-0143-1135-7| 7-3} 4-5) 5-7] 9-9 
B= TurOscicstesiies cess one: 45-8}40-8/36-5}28-2]17-9]....|46-4139-4/29-2/45-6]19-8/20-3155-0110-0/42-9136-5| 6-71 4-9] 6-0] 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............|45-0}42-4/46-4/27-0}20-3]29-7/46-0/39-4131-3]48-3]19-9}19-8/50-1|10-0/42-4134-7| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-4 
7—Moncton...........+6,...|45°6/41-4/40-9]27-1/21-0]. .. ./46-6]38-5]30- 1148-3]18-8]19-8/50-6|10-0142-4134-9] 8-0] 4-5] 5-9/10-0 
8—Saint John............... 45-6143 -3138-9|26-7|22-5]30-0/46-6/40-4|29-2146-0 19-0}19-8}50-7}11-0142-7/34-5] 7-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi..............]41-7]38-2/38-0/28-0/22-0]....145-7/29-1129-5150-6/20-0]... .153-3]10-0140-3133-4 6-7) 4-3 9-9 
10—Hull...... ae harwalorate ss eo 41-2/38-9|37-1/25-3]19-5130-3/42-7/32-4/28-7/46-6117-8]19-4149-6]10-0/39-6130-7| 5-3] 3-8] 5-5] 9-4 
11—Montreal................ 42-9)/39-9]43-4/24-2)20-3126-5|43-6134-2/27-2/46-9]18-7/19-2/48-1]10-5/40-6134-1] 6-01 3-8] 5-6] 9-3 
12—Quebec........cccee-..., 42-0)/38-2/41-5}/24-0/19-1/30-3]42-1134-0]27-0/44-8]19-1]19-5/48-1]10-0/40-9/34-2] 5-5] 3-6] 5-9] 9-5 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 37+2)34-9)35-7|24-3/18-5130-8]... .129-6127-0]46-4]18-9]19-3145-8! 9-0140-1132-9| 5-3] 4-11 6-0] 9-8 
T4—Ste Johns. ss ecssc eset. 45-0/42-7|42-7|27-7|17-5134-7142-7137-7130-3]47-7|18-7|19-8147-8] 9-0/40-4132-5| 5-3] 4-11. 9-7 
16—Sherbrooke..............|43-6140-3/40-6/26-5]18-6133-7|44-4134-6|26-6140-5|19-1 19-7}52-2]10-0/40-0/34-6] 5-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-8 
16—Sorel aes ase eee eee 40-6/36-9)/40-9/25-2/19-7]....137-7/33-2|26-6]47-0]18-8/20-0149-6] 9-0/40-1132-5] 5-3] 4-1] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... .134-3135-0]....125-6]17-7]....].... 26-0/25-9)39-2/18-4119-4}50-6] 9-0/39-91/32-21 5-31 4-0] 5-3] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-1137-0/36-0)24-7/20-8]....|40-7/29-3]25-7/47-0/18-4119-8]47-4110-0/40- 1134-5] 6-0] 4-01 5-5] 9-6 
O ntario— 
19—Belleville................ 42-2138 -6/39-8}25-8|20-2/27-5]43-2137-4/29-8145-4]18-1119-2/42-9110-0/41-0132-0| 6-7] 4-2] 5-41 8-6 
20—Brantford............... 44-0)40-5]40-3}25-9}18-9130-0/44-7/38-8]27-9/46-1]18-1]19-5]44-3110-0/40-9135-0] 6-7] 4-21 5-6] 9-1 
21—Brockville...............{46-0/42-6/43-7/26-1/21-5]... ./45-5/38-6129-5145-8118-1 19-3}44-2}10-0/40-3/32-0) 6-3] 4-0] 5-4] 8-8 
22—Chatham................142-9/39-3140-7|25-6|/20-6130-4/42-5|37-4132-2 46-9}18-0}19-3/42-7/10-0/40-3/35-4| 5-3] 4-11 5-2] 8-6 
23—Cornwall...........-.... 44-9141-0)41-0/26-3/18-0)... .145-3/37-0127-8/46-6]18-4/19-2144-6|10-0140-2/31-41 6-01 3-9] 5-8] 9-1 
24—Fort William............ 43-4'39-7|37-6)25-4122-0)..../43-41....1.... 46-1]18-0}19-2/48-7}11-0]40-8/33-1] 6-0] 3-9] 5-1] 8-8 
25—Galt....... See sigic Sp be 43-7/41-3/40-0/25-0/22-4)29.8]43-8138-3]27-0!47-8118-3]19-2144-3]/10-0/40-9136-5| 6-7] 4-1] 5-8] 8-8 
26—Guelph.................. 44-3/41-2/39-7|26-7/24-2/31-3/44-7/40-6]28-8]46-3]18-5]19-2/42-7/10-0141-0/35-4] 6-0| 4-1] 5-7| 8-8 
27—Hamilton................/44-3]40-7]41-8]25-5/22-8129-7144-5140-5129-1/48-3 18-3}19-1]46-8}11-0/41-3]/36-8] 6-0} 4-21 5-6] 8-8 
28— Kingston................ 43-1138-8]39-9/25-6]18-7/28-0/43-4138-0127-3145-7117-7119-1148-4|10-0/40- 1132-11 6-0] 4-3] 5-4] 9-2 
29— Kitchener............... 43-0/40-1]41-3]25-2/22-7130-6/44- 1138-6127: 1147-9118-5119-6|42-9]10-0/40-8133-51 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
30—London.......!3..< ove tetas 43-6/40-2/41-1/25-5/22-0130-2/43-6139-4126- 1146-0]18-6]19-3145-1/10-0/40-9133-61 6-0] 4-0] 5-5} 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls....... oe - -142-8/39-5/40-7/24-8)20- 2129-9144. 1139-3/28-0144-4118-4/19-3]/44.8 10-5}40-6/32-3) 6-0] 4-2] 5-7] 8-8 
32—North Bay..............|43°7/40-6/42-3]25-6/19-3]....145-2]... 1... 46-3]18-7)19-5]48-4}11-0/40-9}33-3] 6-7] 4-2] 6-5] 9-7 
33 —OsSD&WESs fects feces co 43-4/41-0/42-6/25-4/22-1/30-6/44-3/41-1]27-6/46-6]18-1]19-4146-4110-0141-1133-5| 6-0] 4-0] 5-6] 8-9 
34 —Ottawa............002.06(44°8]41-6/43-0/26-4/22-0130- 1145-0 37-1/28-9]49-6)18-5}19-1]47-6]10-0/40-3131-8] 6-7] 3-8] 5-7] 8-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1946 
Canned Pil Sugar Coal 
Vegetables A $ = i. i$ boda all. . 
fs) | clase | (ee 2 lecleele a 
g3| 22) 28 | 85 |8.s/ea/2a\taleeleeles lac eel eelee],s|"sle4| £e | Be 
$a | OR | 28 | 8 (2/92) gS) 84/80/83) a8 | BR /S8) oa sel pe lees) BS [gs | Renta) 
Be | 2 | £5| $5 |SSl28 [5219 8/88/28] a b/s le 8\ 8/28/28 Bl ak| Sk | 3k 
eile tO ela) iO ime i im lO) la ie ee le lO tO) le ja 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. {cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.icts.|cts.| $ $ $ 
15-1] 15-4) 15-7) 6-6] 7-0)41-9]14-1]18-9/47-8|64-4/39-2/22-3/37-9/29-2| 8-6] 8-1/53-4/38-0)...... 11-90} 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
14-7} 14-6} 15-0} 6-9] 6-3/48-9)13-7/16-3)53-2/56-5/39-4/21-7/37-1|29-0} 8-6] 8-3/49-5/38-O]...... 12-63] 27-50-31-50 2 
15-0} 14-8] 14-7 6-8] 6-2/48-9}13-5)16-8)51-9/54-2/39-6]....|38-3}29-0) 8-2) 8-2)51-7/388-0)......]...... 16- 00-20-00 3 
14-9} 14-9} 14-7 6-7] 6-7|50-5}13-1/17-1)51-3}61-6/39-3)20-7/37-6)28-8| 8-6] 8-4/49-7/37-8]...... 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)} 4 
15:0} 14-7) 15-0} 7-1] 6-1/48-1/14-1/17-1]53-6/58-9)40-0)....|37-6/29-9] 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0}...... 11-75] 26-50-30-50 5 
14-8} 15-0} 14-9 6-8} 6-5/45-7/14-2/16-5/45-3/60-0/39-2)... .|89-0/29-3] 8-5} 8-3/49-6/38-0]...... 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
14-9} 15-0) 15-0) 6-8] 6-3/46-5/13-9]17-4/47-3/53-1]....].... 37-7 9-0} 8-8/51-1/38-0}...... 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
14-9} 14-7) 14-8] 6-9] 6-5/46-6/18-9/15-9)52-7/54-2/39-8|20-6/36-3/29-0| 8-5] 8-3/47-8/38-0]...... 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b)]| 8 
sreaaiersya 15-3} 15-0] 6-9} 8-0/51-3)15-7|..../47-8|55-0/40-0)....|39-4/28-4) 8-6] 8-2/53-0/39-6] 18-00]......J...........000- 0] 9 
13-7] 14-5) 14-9 7-4) 6-1/51-1]13-6)17-2|38-5]47-2/36-8)....|25-7/27-5) 8-3] 8-1/45-4/38-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
13-6] 14-1) 14-4] 6-9] 6-3/49-3|14-3)17-0/43-8/44-6/37-7/20-0/35-0/27-1| 8-0] 7-9|47-0/39-6} 16-75|...... 23-00-27-00(b) 11 
14-2) 14-6] 14-6} 6-8] 7-0/49-3}14-6)17-0/45-9/52-3/38-2/20-3/36-6/28-6! 8-1) 7-9/43-6/39-9} 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50(b) |12 
13-8] 14-7] 15-2) 7-4) 7-4155-0)14-2/17-3/46-4/48-4)/39-3)....|36-4/28-8! 8-0] 7-8]42-7/40-3] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b) }13 
14-0} 14-8} 15-0} 6-6) 8-1/46-3)14-2)18-2/45-9/47-5/39-4)....|37-3/28-3] 8-0] 7-9141-6/40-0| 15-50]......]....... 0. eee ee 14 
13-8} 14-9] 15-2] 6-5} 6-4/48-3/14-3}17-9|46-8)45-7/39-7|....|38-5/28-6} 8-0] 8-0/41-1]39-4) 17-50}...... 20-00-24-00(b) |15 
14-4) 14-7) 15-2)...... 7-3/52-5/15-4)17-2|44-0/54-0/41-6119-0/37-6/29-4) 7-9] 7-7|46-7/39-4] 16-25}......}.. 0. cee eee eee 16 
14-3) 14-5} 15-6) 6-6] 6-9/53-7/14-9/16-5/47-4/47-6/39-5)....137-9/28-4] 8-0} 7-5}48-0/39-4) 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b) j17 
14-5) 14-4) 14-6} 6-8] 7-6|52-7)15-3/18-8/45-7|54-2/40-4/20-0/37-6/28-5] 8-4] 8-0/47-4/40-0) 16-00]...... 20-00-24 -00(b) |18 
13-0} 14-1) 14-8} 6-1} 6-1/49-3}....]16-1/43-4/51-4/37-2]....|33-5]26-5] 8-4) 8-3/44-1/39-0| 16-00]......]...........---5- 19 
14-2} 14-2) 14-7 6-7) 6-0/50-7|....|16-0/48-7/46-6136-3]..../33-3/26-3}] 8-4) 8-3146-3]39-3] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 |20: 
14-1) 14-1) 14-5) 6-8) 6-4/50-0]....}15-7/47-6/53-1/35-3)....|85-4/27-7] 8-3] 8-1/44-9)38-4| 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00 [21 
14-4} 14-7] 14-8 6:0) b:4 151-6) 022) 5 50. 38-5/44-7)....1.... 33°6}26-3] 8-6] 8-5)41-5/38-3) 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 |22 
14-6] 14-7} 15-0} 6-7] 6-5/49-0)....].... 38-8/49-0)....].... 34-7/26-6) 8-2] 8-2)45-3/38-6} 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00(b) |23- 
14-2} 14-4) 14-5 6:5 6-7/46-5|14-0)17-2/45-3)60- 7/87: 7/20-2/35-0)26-0} 8-7] 8-6)41-9/38-1) 16-80)...... 25- 50-29-50 24 
14-1} 14-3) 14-4) 6-7] 6-7/50-5]....|15-3/44-1/51-0/37-0/19-3)/32-8)25-6| 8-5} 8-3/44-2/39-4) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {25 
14-2} 14-4) 14-9) 6-5} 5-8/50-6]....}16-1/42-4/50-0/35-8)19-3/32-9/25-8] 8-5) 8-4/43-2|38-6| 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50 {26 
13-7; 18-9) 14-3] 6-4] 6-4)51-1]..../16-1/47-1/56-8/35-2)..../82-9]26-0] 8-1] 8-1/42-7/39-2} 15-50)...... 26-00-30-00 27 
13-5} 13-9) 14-4 6-7| 6-2/48-9]14-4]14-8/46-0/46-5137-3]....|34-8]26-6] 8-1] 7-9]43-5/38-9| 16-00]...... 29-50-33-50 {28 
14-4] 14-3} 14-6) 6-7) 5-7/50-5]....|15-7/39-4/49-8/35-8/19-3/383-2/25-7| 8-6} 8-5/41-4/39-4) 16-00)...... 26 50-30 50 {29 
14-3] 14-5) 14-9 6-5 6-0/51-7]....|18+9)42-5/46-3/35-8]....132-9/25-4] 8-6] 8-4/43-6/39-3) 16-50)...... 26-50-30-50 |30: 
13-4| 13-4) 14-6 6-8| 6-0/50-6}... .|16+3}/42-7/48-3/85-8])....|84-4/25-4] 8-6) 8-6/44-3/39-5| 14-63)...... 25-00-29-00 31 
14-2} 14-2} 14-4] 6-3] 6-4151-1]....|18-7/48-4]49-4138-7/20-7/35-1|28-0) 9-0] 8 9/49-7|39-6) 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 32 
13:5} 13-6) 14-3 7:2) 6-0/50-1)....|15-6/41-8]49-9)....].... 34-2/25-5| 8-6] 8-3/46-4/39-4) 16-00]...... 24-50-28-50 133 
14-3} 14-4] 14-7] 6-8] 6-4/49-9]....116-8/45-3/49-9137-7]....185-6/27-4] 8-2} 8-0/43-9|/39-0} 16-75]...... 31-00-35:00 {34 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts.| t .| cts.| cts | cts.|cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. | cts.|cts. |cts.| cts. 
42-3139-6/39-8/26-0|22-8]....].... 38-3]27-0/46-6]18-4]19-3140-5]10-0/39-9]....] 6-0] 4-1) 5-3} 9-4 
45-0141-5|42-0/25-8]21-8|32-0/44-5]41-3/27-6/46-9118-6]/19-1]42-8110-0/40-9]34-4] 6-0) 4-3] 5-5) 8-5 
42-8|/39-2138-8/24-8122-4|29-3/42-6137-7|28-7/48-4117-7|18-9]48-6]11-0/40-5/34-2) 6-3] 4-1] 5-3) 9-0 
43-3]/40-1]41-3]25-3|20-5|/30-7|44-2/41-2/26-0147-4|18-3|19-2146-8]10-5/40-8)35-5} 6-0] 4-2) 5-6) 9-0 


35—Owen Sound............. 
36—Peterborough............ 
37—Port Arthur............. 
38—St. Catharines........... 


39—St. Thomas............. 44+1140-6]41-3}25-4123-0130-1144-7|39-8|29-2/46-2/18-6]19-6|44-2/10-0/41-4/33-6] 6-0] 4-2) 6-0) 9-3 
40—Sarnia...........00. eee 43+3140-4/41-6127-7|22-7|....|43-3137-0|29-8145-8118-5/19-5]46-3]10-0/41-7/33-5] 6-0) 4-0} 6-2) 9-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-1/40-0139-0|26-5/22- 1]... .|42-0/38-4]... .|46-6]18-3]19-3151-2]11-0/40-0/32-5] 6-7) 4-0) 5-7) 8-9 
42—Stratford..............6. 41-4139-8)39-4|25-5]23-0)....].... 38-2|27-6]45-+8118-2120-0}41-6]10-0/40-7|34-3] 5-3] 3-9] 5-8) 9-1 
43—Sudbury.............0065 42-6139-7|39-7|25-4123-3|27-6|40-6137-7|29-3/44-9]18-8]19-6|49-7]11-0}40-0|34-6] 6-7) 4-1) 6-4) 9-1 
44—Timmins.............05- 44-4]41-3142-1126-6|21-6|29-7|42-0/39-0]26-3144-4/19-0!19-6150-1|12-0/39-8|34-6] 6-7) 4-3] 5-4] 9-4 
45—Toronto..........-..000- 44-2/40-4142-0126-4|22-8130-5144-5/40-6/24-9149-8]18-2]19-2147-1]11-0/41-0|37-5| 6-7) 4-2] 5-4] 8-6 
46—Welland................- 41-3/38-6]41-0125-7/21-9]29-7]... .139-0/28-4/43-9]18-3]19-5)44-8]11-0/41-2/35-9] 6-7] 4-2) 5-1) 8-8 
AtoWinahor fo. Bok ste 43-5/39-9141-6|25-0/23-3131-0|43-5/39-6]28-7|45-8]18-6]19-2/46-6]11-0/40-5/35-3] 6-0) 4-1) 5-3] 8-8 
48—Woodstock............6. 42-7/39-4|39-8]25-0|18:6]....|44-3/37-6/26-0/44-9/18-2]19-1143-1]10-0/40-6/32-5] 6-0) 3-8] 5-9} 8-8 
Manitoba— ' 
49—Brandon.............+++-|42°8/38-4/40-2125-0/19-8]....|42-7|37-5/26-0/46-3]16-7/20-8}43-4/10-0/38-5]34-3] 7-1) 3-8] 5-7) 9-0 
50—Winnipeg......... seapuree 42-2/37-7135+4124-7|21-0126-9140-8|37-4/28-6]48-6/17-2]19-6]45-8] 9-0/38-3/34-5| 8-0) 3-7) 5-2] 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw....... AAR 42-7/38-0|38-6]24-0/18-4]....]41-8]35-0}26-0/45-7|16-1/20-7/44-7|11-0/38-1/35-7| 7-2) 3-7)....] 8-8 
62—Prince Albert............|38°6/35-6/36-3123-4}17-4)..../36-7]....].... 43+3]16-7|20-2/49-7/10-0/38-9|34-3}] 6-0) 4-0)....| 8-7 
BS—SOGINGE« oes cle ccici<eaicis pleie's 41-3|37-9138-1|24-2121-4126-0/41-0]35-2125-0/42-9)16-4/21-8/43-5/10-0/38-0/34-7) 6-8) 3-9]....] 9-1 
64—Saskatoon............... 41-3]38-0136-3]24-9]19-5127-4/39-7|/35-1127-3|43-4|16-4/20-0|44-7|10-0|37-7/34-8] 7-2) 3-7) 5-5] 8-9 
Aiberta— 
55—Calgary.......cccceese- 43 -2138-9139-9)24-8)21-4/26-7/40-5)....1.... 48-4|16-4120-2/43-6]10-0/38-9|36-4| 7-2] 3-9] 5-4] 8-7 
56—Drumheller.............. 41-7)/37-7|38-3|25-3|20-3],...1.... 35-7|26-7/44-6117-4/21-5]44-0]10-0/39-9/38-5| 8-0) 4-4] 5-4] 8-9 
57—Edmonton............... 40-7136-4138-3|22-8|20-2126-2137-1136-0}26-4145-7116-4120-5143-7/10-0|38-8|35-3] 7-2) 3-8] 5-3) 8-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 41-2137-2137-0|24-0117-4125-0/40-5/36-4127-0/44-0/16-3|21-1/44-2/10-0/38-9/35-2 8-0 3-9]....] 8-7 
British Columbia— 
09 NANAIMO, 29s). Secceicle vate cds seal e Sa ee MPa dah earl eee siete tL sia cotal srerael 48-6|19-3]20-5|40-7|12-0/41-0/37-3] 9-0) 4-4]....] 9-4 
60—New Westminster........ 45+0/40-3/41-8|25-6|23-8129-7|42-9|39-4127-4/48-1118-2/20-1139-6]10-0/40-9/35-4] 8-0} 4-2] 6-0) 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert.........../44°5 41-3 43-0}26-0)23-7)..../44°3]....1.... 49-8118-4120-9/47-9]15-0 41-5 38-0|10-0) 4-9]....] 9°7 
62— Trail, tele as cia Sele ..--|44-5140- 7/43 -8}25-8125-0/28-6|44-4/40-3/29- 1146-4) 18-1)22-7/51-2)13-0 40-9 34-8] 9-0] 4-0) 5-7) 9°3 
68—Vancouver..............- 46 +8]41-9]42-3/26-3]25-3127-8143-5139-3/28-9/49-3]18-1]19-1/40-3}10-0/40-6/35-4| 9-6] 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
64—-Victoria...........0c000. 45+3|41-7/43-7/26-7|23-9131-4/44-7/40-3129-9/46-2/18-8/20-6141-7|11-0/40-9/36-1} 9-0) 4-3] 6-5} 8-9 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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$2) ER 13a | 2S | gS) 33] gS] 98/83] 2S\Sa) 8elaa| onl S2le4| Si/e5] $3 | 28 Rent (a) 
Ser) oe sessed epee, (me (Oui te |G lel Slo nto ol elo 5 
Be | 22) £2 | se [eo 8/28|5 8/2 8) 8 2/8 S/d B/SR/SS/S SSE 3 ele 848) 28 | BE 
Bm | me ali bm lo” pa Ae dee IO a ie lee ee tee fen ed: 1 
ota. | cts. | cts. | cts. icts cts .|cts.|cts.|cta.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cta.|cts./cts .\cts./cts. $ $ 3 
PRE SEE 14-0] 14-3] 6-5] 5-6152-7]..../14-8]49-2150-1)....]....184-1/25-9] 8-5} 8-4/48-0/39-2! 16-50)......] 16-00-20-00 {35 
® 
13-4] 13-8] 14-7] 6-2] 5-9/50-3]....|15-8/41-7/54-0/38-3]....134-3)26-6} 8-6) 8-5)43-3/39-0| 16-75)...... 24-00-28-00 |36 
14-0} 14-5) 14-3 6-3] 6-5/48-4]14-6117-3/46-5/56-2/38-0/21-1/35-6/25-4] 8-5] 8-4/41-2/38-1] 16-80]...... 23 -00-27-00 37 
13-2) 13-4) 13-6 6-3] 6-2/50-6]....]15-3/41-7/49-4)36-7/17-7/33-1/26-4) 8-5) 8-2/43-6/39-1) 15-75}...... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-1] 14-4] 14-6 6-9] 6-5/51-3]....|14-8]48-8]47-9/35-2]....|83-5}26-3] 8-7] 8-6]/45-2140-0) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-3) 14-4) 15-1 6-9| 6-2|51-5]....|14-2|47-2/46-4/37-3]... .|33-6]/26-6] 8-8} 8-7/44-8/39-4] 16-50)...... 23-00-27-50  |40 
14-6] 14-7] 14-8] 5-9) 5-6/52-3/13-3]16-21/43-2/48-5|37-0)19-7|34-3}26-6| 8-6) 8-6/41-0/39-0) 17-00)...... 23-00-27-00 (41 
14-5) 14-3) 14-7) | 6-3] 6-0/51-4)....|14-8/44-7/46-3 35-6]... .1383-8/26-4] 8-8] 8-6)45-4/38-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-4; 14-5) 14-8 6:3] 6-1/53-0]....|17-1/45-3}52-6/39-0]... .|84-8]28-5| 8-8] 8-5)/44-9)38-8) 17-75]...... 28 - 00-32-00 43 
14-9] 14-5} 14-9] 6-4] 6-3154-6]....|17-0/49-1/54-5/38-2]... ./35-0|27-9] 8-8] 8-8]40-3/38-8] 19-50]...... 26-50-30-50 |44 
13-5} 18-7] 14-2] 6-2] 5-9/50-6]14-4/15-8/44-3/48-3/35-3].... .]81-8/25-5) 8-2) 8-0/44-7/38-6 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 45 
13-6) 18-4) 14-5 8-5] 5-8151-0|....|15-1/44-0/48-1/386-0)18-3/32-8/27-1] 8-3) 8-3)41-0/39-1) 15-50)..... |... eee ce eee eee 46 
13-9] 14-9} 14-8] 6-4] 6-O/51-1]....]15-2139-8/45-2/35-7|/19-7/33-3/26-5] 8-2} 8-0/42-1/38-6| 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 [47 
14-3) 14-1] 14-4] 6-2] 6-5/50-3}....]15-1138-4/48-7/36-3/21-5/34-6/26-3] 8-6} 8-6/45-6/39-1) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {48 
15-4) 14-8) 15:5 7-1] 6-6/42-9/13-4/16-11/43-4/48-1]... .|21-6/86-7/25-0| 9-2) 9-0/45-3/38-0]...... 8-45] 21-00-25-00 49 
15-3) 15-5) 15-9 7-41 6-1/42-6/12-4|16-2/45-2/43-3/39-6|22-2/36-4/24-8] 9-0) 8-9/37-5137-8)...... 12-95}. 26-00-30-00 50 
16-7| 15-1) 15-5 6-9] 6-1/42-3}....|16-7/41-7/48-6]..../22-7/35-61/27-2| 9-3] 9-3)43-0/39-0]...... 10-30] 22-50-26-50 51 
16-3} 15-8] 16-3 7-5| 7-0/40-8]14-5}17-5|44-6/48-3/40-6/23-1/388-3/28-6| 9-9} 9-6/41-2/38-0)...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 52 
16-5} 15-4] 15-4 7-0] 7-0|42-5/14-1]17-5/41-4146-4140-0/21-7/386-8|28-0| 9-4) 9-7/42-6/38-0]...... 11-50} 28-50-32-50 53 
17-2} 16-2] 16-8 7-3) 6-8142°4/15-1|17-3]47-4/54-5]....|22-3]37-1127-3] 9-7] 9-8/45-0/37-8]...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
15-0} 14-3] 15-1 7-4) 6-4|52-4113-9]17-3/43-3 57+4 36-2/20-6/34-0/26-4] 9-0} 9-5)/41-5/37-7]...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 55 
17-6} 15-9] 16-5 7:6] 6-5/50-4/13-3]16-7/40-8 55-3 40-4]22-7|/35-7/28-0] 9-5} 9-°7/43-0/38-0]......]...... 21-00-25-00 56 
15-2) 14-8) 15-3 7-5! 6-8150-1/13-6]16-8146- 9152-2/38-2/21-2/34-4/25-9] 9-2] 9-2/43-5137-6]...... 5-40) 24-50-28: 50 57 
15-5] 13-9} 14-7 7-2) 6-3/47-0]....116-2/44-2/52-0]....120-9/34-0/26-2} 9-3) 9-5)44-0/37-5]...... 4-90) 22-00-26-00 58 
14-9; 14-7] 15-0 8-3] 6-3/52-7]....114-9/39-0/46-0]....|20-1/31-0)25-0} 8-9} 8-8)40-9/38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-00 59 
14-9) 14-4) 15-0 7-5) 6-°3/50-0}11-8]15-4/42-9/42-6137-5/20-4/383-4/24-9] 8-0] 8-0/36-5/38-0)...... 13:00} 20-50-24-50 60 
15-9} 15-9} 16-5 8-1] 7-2160-1]13-4/16-8/57-2/56-1/38-0}/21-2/32-0/26-5| 8-7) 8-6/44-3)/38-7]...... 13-65) 20-00-24-00 61 
15-0} 15-3) 16-4 8-5) 6-3153-0|....|17-0}42-9150-6/36-5/21-6/34-5/27-7| 8-9} 8-8/39-6/37-7)...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 62 
14-6] 14-7) 14-8 7-6| 6°5150-8]13-9]16-0/45-9/43-3/36-0/19-7/30-6/24-4) 8-0} 8-1/39-3/37-8]...... 13-00] 23-50-27-50 63 
15-0} 14-9} 14-9 7-71 6-7|54-41....|16-2/43+1/44-3/36-5/20-1131-3/24-9) 8-9) 8-5/43-0/38-1)...... 13-25 21-00-25 -00 64 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. 


indicated by these reports. 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


_ The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
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rents and services. This index is now being 


included in Table I. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the ecst of living and wholesale rrices since 


the beginning of the present war compared 


with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The, average 
expenditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31:3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per 


cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home-furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; 


miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 
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A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal 
groups, food, fuel, rent, clothing, home- 
furnishings, etc., with their weight, was pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazerTe for July, 1943, 
page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period “September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour GaAZzerTn. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1945 


The general wholesale price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics rose 0-2' points 
to 103-3 in December; this index was 0:8 
points above that for December, 1944. Vege- 
table products advanced from 96:6 to 97:0 
during December reflecting higher prices for 
potatoes, onions, raw leaf tobacco, oranges 


TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
. BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 





Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.|Nov.} Dec. 


1913 | 1918} 1920} 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 


HAM COURTNOOITIOR, « odvcsecin Ae v5. +a He xi vice Sex 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 


I. Vegetable Products.................2: 58-1|127-9]167- 
II. Animals and Their Products.......... 70-9}127-1)145- 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 58-2)157-11176- 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9] 89-11154- 
Ve slron-and Its, Products... .4e be es 68-9}156-9]168- 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Pro- 
GUCTSH One ae risks dene Gat aceon tiels 98-4}141-91135- 
VII. ree Minerals and Their Pro- 
LVUABCGS® SOU Ls Cee ane ame ak 56-8] 82-3)112- 
VIII. hee als and Allied Products........ 63-4/118-7|141 


Classified according to purpose— 


I.) ConsumersiGoods)). s,s... sees eeee 62-0}102-7)136- 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8}119-0)150- 
Other Consumers Goods.............. -~6§2-2} 91-9)126 

ID, Producers’ Goods........2.4:. gsciehons de 67-7|133-3}164- 
Producers’ Equipment................ 55-1] 81-9)108- 
Producers Materials................... 69-1/139-0}171- 
Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0]100-7}144- 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5}148-11177- 

Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Arse HG Ol Ags sate an tees ess esleet javesae Rieu 59-2|134-71176 
Be TANI ale ci serie cian etree ths an 70-1)129-0)146 
’~ Farm’(Canadian).............. 64- 11132-61160 
Te Marine i Mee ary sac ene ue tie ai oh 65-9)111-6}114- 
Til; Morest-1.. eat teen eee. ce 60-1] 89-7] 151 

LVS Mineral’. oe oe en ne 67-9)115-2)134- 
All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8]120-8)154 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....| 64-8]127-7/156 


Leena SS ee ee ee ee ee eee, ee 


0} 86-2) 95-0) 93-9 
1} 96-0)100-0)109-8 


60-4] 70-8] 80-2] 86-0) 94-8] 95-0] 96-6] 97-0 
63-7} 83-5] 98-8}105-0/109-6/106-0}109-8}108-9 


5|101-7} 96-2} 89-6] 71-7] 84-4] 94-9} 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-8] 91-8 
41106-3] 99-0] 93-2] 64-4) 91-3} 99-2)103-1)115-9}118-3)117-6]117-6 
4/104-6] 99-3] 93-4] 86-7)106-3}112-9)115-8}116-0}117-1)115-11115-2 
7| 97-3} 95°7| 96-5) 66-5) 77-7) 77-6] 79-7) 79-7| 79-7|*81-6] 81-6 
2}107-0}103-1) 93-4} 85-8) 90-8} 98-5) 99-5}/102-3}102-7|101-4/101-7 
-5}105-4) 99-3] 95-1) 80-8] 90-8)104-1/101-1)100-1]100-1] 98-9] 98-8 
1} 96-9} 97-3} 95-3) 73-3] 85-2) 95-3) 96-5] 97-7) 97-0) 98-6} 98-4 
8| 90-2} 99-0]103-3) 67-4) 81-8] 94-6]}100-8]103-2)100-6)104-6}104-0 
3}101-4} 96-1] 90-0} 77-3) 87-5) 95-8) 93-6] 94-1] 94-6) 94-6] 94-6 
8] 98-8] 97-8] 95:9] 64-3] 79-1} 85-7] 90-0} 99-5}100-2) 99-6)100-4 
6}104-1)110-4] 96-2) 87-2)102-2)108-6}110-1]117-5]120-0}118-6}119-1 
0| 98-2] 96-4] 95-9} 61-8) 76-5) 83-2) 87-8] 97-5) 98-0} 97-5] 98-3 
0}108-7} 97-8} 97-9} 80-6) 98-0}112-9]117-21126-7)127-9)122-6}122-7 
3] 95-8} 96-1] 95-5) 58-6] 72-9] 78-2) 82-8} 92-5] 92-9) 93-3] 94-2 
-4) 91-2) 95-2) 91-5] 60-3) 69-6) 79-0) 82-7) 90-5] 90-3] 91-6} 91-8 
-0} 95-9} 99-8}106-7) 65-3) 84-5) 96-8)100-9/102-2}100-4}102-6]102-4 
-6| 88-0} 97-7|104-5) 53-6] 67-1] 74-6] 87-1]104-6)103-3}106-1)106-3 
1} 91-7|103-7)|107-0} 66-8) 82-9)108-2}120-2)138-0}130-5]1382-9}132-9 
-31106-8} 99-0} 93-1] 64-7] 90-9) 98-8)102-6)115-2)117-5}116-9)116-9 
6|106-4]100-2} 92-3} 82-2} 92-2) 97-7] 98-8}100-21100-7} 99-2) 99-6 
1] 94-7] 98-2) 98-9] 58-9] 76-1) 85-6) 92-8]104-3}103-6}105-1]105-3 
-5|100-4] 97-5] 93-2) 72-0) 83-0) 92-2] 92-6] 93-8} 93-7] 94-1} 94-1 





* Revised to 81-6 as from Oct. 1945. 
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and hay, and these overbalanced weakness in 
rye. Non-metallic minerals were up from 


101-4 to 101-7, supported by shghtly higher ~ 


prices for imported bituminous coal, gravel 
and crushed stone. ‘The usual seasonal in- 
crease in freight rates for steel sheets moved 
the iron and steel group up from 115-1 to 
115-2. Declines were noted in two groups. 
Animal products fell from 109-8 to 108-9 
after a sharp reaction in egg quotations, 
which outweighed gains in live stock, poultry 
and silver fox skins. Chemicals and allied 
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products moved down from 98-9 to 98:8 due to 
decreases in sodium bicarbonate, copper 
sulphate, formaldehyde, and carbon black. 

Canadian farm product prices rose 0-2 
points to 106-3 in December, and_ had 
gained 3-0 points for the year. Main 
strength came from field products, in which 
an increase of 0:4 points to 94-9 reflected 
higher prices for potatoes, onions, raw leaf 
tobacco and hay. In the animal products 
section lower egg prices were mainly respon- 
sible for a decrease of 0-1 to 125-4. 


Construction Industry in Canada, 1944 


The Construction Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has published a statistical 
report on the activity of the construction in- 
dustry during 1944, 

The value of work performed by the Cana- 
dian construction industry in 1944 amounted 
to $449,838,059 as compared with $572,426,551 
in the preceding year, a decrease of 21-4 per 
cent, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from general, 
trade and subcontractors, municipalities, the 
Harbours Board, and Dominion and Provincial 
Government Departments. These figures cover 
alterations, maintenance and repairs, as well as 
new construction. 

The value of building construction fell from 
$301,884,888 in 1943 to $220,299,940 in 1944. The 
construction of industrial buildings showed a 
sharp decline from $140,396,554 to $71,131,759, 
while the construction of armouries, barracks, 
hangars, etc., was reduced from $58,216,173 to 
$15,001,186. On the other hand, the value of 
residential building advanced from $63,684,367 
‘to $83,927,360, institutional from $13,148,233 to 
- $21,005,720, and commercial from $26,439,561 


to $29,233,965. Construction work involving 
engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., declined from 
$203,527,830 in 1943 to $153,123,802. 


In the industry as a whole, employment was 
provided for a total of 123,892 persons in 
1944, recording a decrease of 31,408 from the 
total for the preceding year, while the aggre- 
gate of salaries and wages at $197,703,984 was 
$53,729,809 lower. The cost of materials used 
in 1944 was $200,801,042, a decline in expendi- 
ture for this purpose of $78,087,342. Reports 
received in 1944 totalled 16,121, an increase of 
3,021 over the number received in 1943. 


The influence of the war on the nature of 
building operations is shown in Table 1 which 
reveals the changes in the type of construction 
work undertaken during the war years. 


General, trade and subcontractors were 
responsible for $381,216,381 or 84-7 per cent 
of the value of work reported during 1944, 
Provincial Government Departments for 
$36,520,088, Municipalities, $23,782,546, Domin- 
ion Government Departments, $7,014,450 and 
the Harbours Board, $1,304,594. 


TABLE 1—TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 1939-1944 








Type of Construction 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Total Value of Construction............. 373,203,680 | 474,122,778 | 639,750,624 | 635,649,570 | 572,426,551 | 449,838,059 
Burldang Construction ...3 si aevm.s bic.e eicis loco 159,041,080 | 257,800,560 | 374,491,173 | 351,774,680 | 301,884,888 | 220,299,940 
RUGSTMOM Lal Sins Sensis Aner fa cle clershoidiel stays 53,926,429 | 59,925,197 | 87,586,340 | 76,346,090 | 63,684,367 83, 927, 360 
MS EIGUUION ANE nats tele tere ate fe le oe Cos 21,214, 315 17, 208, 419 15, 174, 464 14, 246, 025 13, 148, 233 21,005, 720 
Caniinercinlen mite woe ES, su 5 35,100,121 | 41,748,521 | 41,157,146 | 30,638,095 | 26,439,561 | 29,233" 965 
Industrial (includes factories, warehouses, 

Wine! wil dings CbCa)iss ve we oe ees se Here 36,654,828 | 80,624,101 | 177,698,268 | 159,346,630 | 140,396, 554 71, 181,759 
Other (includes armouries, barracks, han- 

DATS s OUCH) ye ace Aero cco eats che she she Aisieles oie 2 12,145,387 | 58,294,322 | 52,874,955 | 71,197,840 | 58,216,173 15,001, 136 

Engineering, Harbours, Rivers, etc........ 168,302,939 | 164,831,545 | 200,656,088 | 217,279,062 | 203,527,830 | 153, 123, 802 
Streets, highways, etc..................- 86,666,394 | 60,468,279 | 68,358,529 | 59,619,536 | 66,582,959 68,381, 994 
Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, re- 

BOLV OLTSHORC.s hey caste aaltte, oe techs oid la, dhe 25,582,167 | 28,093,053 | 40,490,145 | 34,044,730 | 30,256,377 22,020, 560 
Electric stations and transmission lines. .| ‘ 27,520,189 | 33,718,009 | 37,090,038 | 60,697,808 | 30,848,814 19,919, 488 
Docks, wharves, piers, etC.............. 9, 232, 258 4,809,071 6, 475, 872 10,099, 471 10, 282, 332 5, 819, 364 
Other engineering (includes landing fields, 

parks, canals, dredging, pile driving, . 

CLO ee eee eae rete ete ere tds as 19,301,931 | 42,743,133 | 48,241,454 | 52,817,517 | 65,562,348 36, 982,396 

Building wired 6s's007: tee seen dace oe tence here: 45,859,661 | 51,490,673 | 64,603,413 | 66,595,828 | 67,013,833 76, 414, 317 


aa pao SAMPLES (BRET HE SGN VIR TV SRE TST ITA ET ES PRES PERRET ir BERNE Th Ma ER TAT IS RT <A OF TSS OT ERES mremr ower, cmerrsrasas nese oe oe 
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TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA, 1943 AND 1944 


a Ee Ft Le Sea Se a Caan DE) PCL a ee oe ew 


Reports received.....cseccececececesecererescccreseseeceenees 
Salaried employees.......cseeceeece cence et te es enerersseseraces 
SR lATICS ee ete ee eas Sem cis abate eM e cle site oss 8 tts hel 
Wage-earning employees (average).........eseeee reer reer eee: 
WAGES DAI scored acs cendord van dalncs way seen gie ps Cane sicisys nm ore ms 
Total employees... ......scsscecnccssreenccsevwnereresaesseces 
Total salaries and wages paid.............ce eee ee eee rete eer eeee 
Gost ofamatenials USGdR es, Se ktrss fats enio aah «Same coke oe snl 
Value of work performed............c00rcce sere reser cess cceres 

New construction (including subcontract work)............ 

Alterations, maintenance and repairs.............esee eres 


Subcontract work performed PR bree eek Bee Ae senile ic we Sere 
New Construction... ........s. ese c cere eee eee sete eeenes 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs...........+-++++-- 





-+Increase 

1943 1944 — Decrease 
TR. Et No. 12,600 16,121 | + 3,521 
eee Mabe ares No 25,015 26,767 | + 1,752 
Ate yoeeiennenies $ 43, 726, 277 44,285,139 | + 558, 862 
ye alae aie Tea No. 130, 285 97,125 | — 33, 160 
5 eee tare Se $ 207,707,516 158,418,845 | — 54,288, 671 
Prcte  eeAhs SEP No. 155, 300 123,892 | — 31,408 
28 eeu ail 2 $ 251, 433, 793 197,703,984 | — 53,729, 809 
eee ee Ae te raete: $ 278, 888,384 | 200,801,042 | — 78,087,342 
GB ipely nadie ts it $ 572,426, 551 449, 838,059 | —122,588, 492 
Se RAN Oe $ 422,423, 651 265,819,003 | —156, 604, 648 
BEN atsaearet eaters & $ 150, 002, 900 184,019,056 | + 34,016, 156 
te a ae Go $ 97, 800, 007 74,214,349 | — 23,585, 658 
Uh, aenicd aera $ 84, 084, 603 57,851,459 | — 26,233, 144 
Rea eh a tes $ 13,715, 404 16,362,890 | + 2,647,486 


ee ee ee eee ee oar ee SanT TTR PTET 


“From the figures published in this report, 
it is impossible to get the total value of public 
construction, as general, trade, and subcon- 
iractors do not give a breakdown of their 
operations into public and private con- 
struction.” 

New construction was undertaken to the 
extent of $265,819,003, which was a decrease 
of $156,604,648 or 37:1 per cent, while altera- 
tions, maintenance and repairs, $184,019,056, 
represented an increase of $34,016,156 or 22-7 
per cent, 
which is included dwellings, single, semi- 
detached or double, duplexes and apartment 
houses) totalled $67,480,008, an increase of 
$15,107,951 or 28-8 per cent. 

The 97,125 persons reported as wage- 
earners showed a decrease in number as com- 


New residential construction (under 


pared with the previous year, wages paid, 
$153,418,845, were $54,288,671 or 26-1 per cent 
lower. General, trade and _ subcontractors 
reported the employment of 70,910 wage- 
earners, Provincial Government Departments, 
14,959, Municipalities, 8,583, Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments, 2,185 and the Harbours 
Board, 488. As might be expected, the number 
of wage-earners varied considerably during the 
year. August with 122,606 was the month 
of maximum employment and February with 
72,321 the minimum. 

The provinces of Ontario and Quebec domin- 
ated the construction picture. Together they 
reported 65:9 per cent of the value of work 
performed, 64°6 per cent of the employment 
given and 66:4 per cent of the salaries and 
wages paid. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Fourth 
Quarter of 1945 


There were 319 fatal industrial accidents 
in the last quarter of 1945, according to 
the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the previous quarter 
there were 361, including 46 in a supple- 
mentary list. 

These totals are compiled from reports 
received from provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
and Lasour Gazerre correspondents. News- 
paper reports are also used to supplement 
these data. 

In the transportation and public utilities 
group 60 deaths were recorded. Of these 26 
were in steam railways, 17 in water trans- 
portation, and 13 in local and highway trans- 
portation. In the previous quarter 96 deaths 
occurred in the transportation group, includ- 
ing 31 fatalities in steam railways, 12 in water 


transportation, and 25 in local and highway 
transportation. ‘There was no disaster (five 
or more deaths) similar to the elevator 
explosion at Port Arthur which caused 22 
deaths in the previous quarter. 

Industrial fatalities in manufacturing 
decreased to 60 from 67 in the previous 
quarter. There were 18 in iron, steel and 
products, and 11 in pulp, paper, and paper 
products. The remainder of the fatalities in 
the manufacturing group were divided in 
smaller numbers among the other manufac- 
turing sub-groups. 

Fatalities in the construction trades 
decreased to 33 from 46 in the previous 
quarter. Fatal accidents were fewer in high- 
way and bridge construction, railway, and 
miscellaneous construction industries. Deaths 
in the construction of buildings and structures 
dropped to 24 from 27. 
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Of the 36 mining accidents, 21 were in Ontario (see Table II) registered the 
metalliferous mining, nine in coal mining, and _shighest number of industrial fatalities with 
six in non-metallic mineral mining and 180. There were 32 in manufacturing and 
quarrying. In the previous quarter 38 deaths 28 in transportation. Quebec had 65 indus- 
were recorded in mining; 23 of them in trial deaths, including 15 in manufacturing 
metalliferous mining. and 11 in transportation. Sixty accidents 

In trade, fatalities increased to 20 from six occurred in British Columbia, 26 of which 
in the previous quarter. Four deaths resulted were in logging. Six of the 18 industrial 
from hold-ups. fatalities occurring in Alberta were in 

Agricultural fatalities went down from 42  apriculture. 
to 30. However, logging accidents increased 

Of the total of 319 deaths, 118 occurred 


sharply to 46—a rise of 20 over the previous. 
quarter. There were four unclassified indus- '% October, 107 in November, and 94 in 
December. 


trial deaths. 


TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1945 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


a OE RE I SE SI A SE Sa BORE ESR SEL SS SNAP PEI SE STEEL SI TESTES SLE Sa aR Re ES ey 
en Te TSI GIL TIME Lal, GEL a EGE: once Dhl mnIbT LEER tn GEE a inn ee er 









is!) 
5 
6 © 
D oe 
S| 
ae 3 |& 
eS =a IES) 
o Mie 
CAUSE a 2 = Sots 
et El eal al cab 
» ToT Sasi nie Oa Fe no} 
5 sizslelsla lez Pa 
a|2|elsS) 2a] 2) s/s 8) 3/3 
SiH! lsu) 2/8) 8 /es z/.2] a]. 
1 @l@ 16a] 81 8] 8 jsp Be lescle ah oe 
Bi © ahr 3B So] o{s Aah tks hte ° 
SiH |e |e] ol] ola i leks ooh in LY 
A—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)................. Poh} Lal rb =| Sree I eet it 13 
B— Working machines ja. fej foi eeliess - ads epige- «<> ede ether @. | iecede dere rely, | aba adel kl Balt iy 
C—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.).......... CAEP SENS RARE! see 4 Wate. es ht PY wat Nivel pay ROS ete 8 
D—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explosions, 

OUCH) hiae ea 2s 2 CAE «teeta fe Ric Bet a aork caer CURE seas Ree 1 9 2 24 
E—Striking against or being struck by objects..................].... 1 Deel 4 De Lhe leis ae epee eae 9 
BE =H OMT AS OWICCUS Ave: toid 6 die Wray Sled elk diets sete o Bere ek ME SEMEL sicil oO Des IB cs race im (0) Ee. oer 2 1} 42 
G=—Handling"offobjects 5... eae lels.. 1s oes wore cree hele chet eters ain onie Often a er Li Feats: A Coa (td 5 14 
H—Tools..... Aly aie ee de Dialers ees ploy sine Uns ieaatens p RiRPe ee tiele etaings a8] ahs ate PANS Ets | eye LL | Ur ca a Tel | 3 
I—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc...............0eeeee: ie: ler 5 gee) are og ara ae Oe 31 104 
S-—AMIIMNAIS). oe haaiecsls 6's slaie's oes leoie sie ip Sais slaie 6 gieleie wis SERRE Shocked et ee Pcie de Sane, ree aerial isteceatees tei 7 
K—Falls of persons....... Pei tein at Oy os Bote co arte eens {0c 23a Ol PY coca alll! SARL ene 12 Oe 48 
L—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave- 

IMs (CLC) tS. . Scheee, » Hee hoe Wey fe ve AL ORES comes aoe SLL) Bye ys, SENG 6 3}.. 47 

PRS ODALISY 15% ss, clove io/acslior ius oles 61S tale,szeue 0) Ree Seis Ee 30] 46) 8) 36) 60} 33) 3] 60 19} 4] 319 





TABLE II.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE ° 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1945 BY INDUSTRIES 


IDSA SST RE ENE TT LE BE LONE TRY ALT RL EE IE IIT ES LE EOP, OES EE SES ES EE EE EES ae epee ge EE ee 
———— “Trini fk ThE. CATA e.)~|6[CU Os kh OC 6 UMD Ce) Re ero RI GG ee ee ee eee 


INDUSTRY P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Total 

PA ETICULEUTO teeters ras eects «ee cic ete ponddia c's secre nieaeve cue oie Sacmeys Mt eran ake 1 2 3 12 3 1 6 2 30 
orgie iyi. sae fol diotehs olshislabtine = dainle oitisie's webleler<imaalpins te abil a 6 « mo} Oamenastd 3 if TOA). Peaal |. aerate 26 46 
Fishing and Trapping....... wee ee Fo Sy RT: Ae Phe he Detbinss chal Cates ote pb. ed alban m cee 6 8 
Mining, Non-ferrous, Smelting and Quarrying............./...... 4 1 5 14 a ee 2 9 36 
Manuiacturingt st. cilee yee doe es aeetetat ct hide ees. o Silico « 1 2 15 54a a ei AE 4 6 60 
Construction seaman. 1 eer rine cbhicr tion. seine sciisiideltane is |store ae AeA iter 8 15 2 1 1 2 33 
CENA EACEPING (SUAMIONS Rares se rides tins cpu's eget cates] eae ae die aml «ep ree Pie | bans oe ena i lel | Rey es 3 
Transportation and Public Utilities.....................-- 2 5 2 11 28 1 3 2 6 60 
TER e tie stuart atole e ciete ater operaper eae: ave eters sieved (sioyand exe eae arecehs |e acete eaqlocsemelet Ta eo v Ly | A ceseucte 1 2 20 
TINANOG oe SGP RG oe ero ene es scat wees vas ae eels srs olsen sn] cane he gem melee: «tek eee sical onset cts cee ete eee leet eet. 
Reale nia leo oe MRPe he) 5 IRS SDIGGE Sarno ike ORS CRAIC TERRIERS © CERCA (eer | [egy 7 9 ity Ra Wee 1 1 19 
Unclassified ae st Gace sachin cero athe eaters folie, anata oil sisi oare lie aieustes Ai ontop tee 1 1 Bille coat Glace Bale hue 4 
TOTAL. Aan Nae a acess SIRS Bee os oleh eo he 2 17 11 65 | 130 11 5 18 60 319 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Members and officers of the 


Meeting of Regional Boards from all 
officers of the provinces of Canada 
war labour met in Ottawa on February 
boards 26 and 27 with the members 


and officers of the National 
War Labour Board. 

The meeting discussed and considered the 
effect of Order in Council P.C. 348 passed on 
January 31, 1946, which amends the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943 (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 
140) and to discuss the administration of wage 
control in the light of the amendments. 

The conference was addressed by the Hon- 
ourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, the Right Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister 
of Finance, and Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice M. G. Archi- 
bald, chairman of the National Board, presided 
at the meetings. 


Elsewhere in this issue 
“(p. 865) appears the an- 
nual summary of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries. Revised 
figures show that there were 
two less strikes in Canada during 1945 than 
in 1944, but that the number of workers who 
took part in strikes was somewhat larger, 
and that the time loss was approximately 
three times as great. 


Annual 
summary of 
strikes and 
lockouts 


A single strike, at the Ford Motor Com-~ 


pany, Windsor, accounted for 915,000 of the 
57089—13 


total of 1,457,420 working days lost through 
industrial disputes during 1945. In 1944 the 
total time loss was 490,139 days. 

Of the 197 strikes and lockouts taking place 
during the year, 50 were over wage disputes, 
and 60 were over other matters affecting 
wages and working conditions. Union ques- 
tions caused 39 strikes, of which 10, including 
the Ford strike, were for union security. There 
were only three small strikes for union recog- 
nition, which had been a major cause of 
labour disputes prior to the introduction of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
in 1944. 

In a message sent out to 


Farmers urged farmers in February, the 
to make use Honourable Humphrey 
of National Mitchell, Minister of La- 
Employment bour, and Mr. = Arthur 
Service MacNamara, Deputy Min- 


ister of Labour referred to 
the shortage of farm workers during the war 
years and predicted that with the probable 
expansion of peacetime activities in other 
industries it will still be difficult to secure 
experienced help this season. 

“Because of this possibility we would urge 
you to employ labour that may be avaal- 
able now,” the letter states. “Not only will 
increased winter work help to reduce your 
labour requirements during the busy spring 
and summer months, but you will be more 
likely to have efficient and steady help familiar 
with your operations at those times when you 
need it most.” With the letter an order form 
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is provided which farmers are urged to com- 
plete and take or send to the nearest local 
office of the National Employment Service 
or the nearest Agricultural Service indicating 
particulars of their labour requirements. 

Commenting on the farm labour situation 
for 1946, Mr. MacNamara said: “We are pre- 
pared to do everything possible through the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program 
and the National Employment Service to see 
that labour is available where and when it 
is needed for the 1946 crop. Between 350,000 
and 400,000 agricultural workers were taken 
off farms during the war years, and no doubt 
a good many of these workers will be going 
back. Farm wages are much higher now than 
they were before the war, and some workers 
have been figuring out after their experience 
as city dwellers that, given a _ reasonable 
standard of farm wages, they would be better 
off on the farm from a monetary point of 
view than at work now available to them in 
industrial centres. What appeals to this group 
of people is of course year round farm activity 
with good accommodation and we are appeal- 
ing to farmers to let us know where these op- 
portunities exist. 

“For the peak periods we plan to make full 
use of all the possible sources of help to 
farmers,” Mr. MacNamara continued. “The 
year 1946 may become a milestone in the 
history of civilization in that this year for 
the first time there is a combined world effort 
to produce and distribute food on the basis 
of world need. Helping to produce food this 
year will be a chance for Canadians to fight 
the war against famine, and we are confident 
of the fullest public support of any measures 
that may have to be taken to meet emer- 
gency farm labour situations as they develop 
at different times and different places. Last 
year men from the military establishments 
in Canada filled in many of the gaps par- 
ticularly in the harvest period. Urban dwellers 
worked in their vacation periods in camps 
especially in the fruit picking districts, and 
some help was obtained from the Indian 
Reserves. Harvest excursions brought men 
from the west to the east for haying and again 
from the east to the west for the later western 
harvest. The co-operative effort of the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Services and the Diominion 
Department of Labour was an effective piece 
of team work. Our intention is to try all these 
methods, and any others that the present situa- 
tion may suggest, as they become necessary. 
In the meantime farmers will help us con- 
siderably by letting their local agency hand- 
ling farm labour know their requirements.” 
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The table on the opposite 


Employment page gives the latest statis- 
and industrial tics available reflecting in- 
statistics dustrial activity in Canada. 


The index of imdustrial em- 
ployment, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, declined to 167-9 at the beginning 
of January, 1946, from 173-2 at the beginning 
of December, 1945. The monthly index of 
wholesale prices increased fractionally to 103:9, 
while the Bureau’s cost-of-living index re- 
mained unchanged at 119-9. An increase of 
2-4 points was noted in the index of the physical 
volume of business (195-4 at January 1). Al- 
though industrial production, manufacturing 
and exports, among the components of this 
index, indicated a lowered volume of produc- 
tion, gains were noted in all the others. 

Employment and earnings—Industrial em- 
ployment generally at the beginning of Jan- 
uary in each year since 1920 has shown a 
recession, resulting from curtailment of con- 
struction work, shutdowns during the holiday 
season, for inventory, and various other factors. 
The contraction at January 1, 1946 involved 
the release of about 54,200 men and women; 
the latest reduction was greater than at January 
1 in any earlier winter since 1940, although 
the percentage decline was below the average 
in the last 25 years. The index of industrial 
employment at January 1 during the war years 
increased from 108-1 in 1939 to 180-4 in 
1945. 

The decrease in the employment index was 
due mainly to seasonal contractions in manu- 
facturing, mining, local and water transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance, and ser- 
vices. The largest reductions were 22,400 in 
manufacturing and 30,900 in construction as 
a whole. 

A total working force of 1,717,888 at 
January 1 was reported by 15,590 reporting 
employers. The aggregate weekly payroll de- 
creased by 8-5 per cent from the previous 
month to a total of $51,281,598 at the date 
under review. At the same time, per capita 
weekly earnings dropped to $29.85 in comparison 
with $31.63 at the beginning of the previous 
month, and $30.10 at January 1, 1945. The 
average was $29.69 in 1944, $27.92 in 1943, an 
$26.13 in 1942. | 

Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices (base 1926 = 100) rose slightly to 103-9 
in January, 1946, from 103-3 in the preceding 
month and 102-8 in January, 1945. 

The Bureau’s cost-of-living index (base 
1935-39 = 100) remained unchanged at 119-9 
for February 1, 1946. A further small decrease 
in the food section, due to seasonal influences, 
was balanced by small increases in home 
furnishings and clothing. The decline in foods 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Norz.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1946 
Classification — 
February January 
Employment— 
ANG ext oe Sabet Res See Or eo ata k keoe a 167-9 
Applications for employment?.No.|.............. 7,184 
Vacancies notified?............ Niouieeie ie Mee Eton 4,979 
Placements effected?.......... INOS lee4 ce. Saag ie. 5 22 2, 254 
Unemployment insurance claims 
INOW See. Aree te 71,932 
Unemployment in trade unions p.c.|.............. 3-0 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls*).............. 127-6 
Per capita weekly earnings.... $ |.............. 29-85 
Average hourly earnings....... CTU Ree 67-8 
Average hours worked per week..|.............. 38-2 
Prices— 
Wiholesaleindextet us csecse ss ee eee eee 103-9 
Cost-of-living index‘. ............- 119-9 119-9 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Geneéraliindex#.4: shes olawees Ae omen eaten: 195-4 
Ingustrial progducuiOn se sc.ces esis sills chet rock 193-9 
Mineral production: 22s sere sae ell tee eee cee 119-7 
Manuufaetiring Ansel cet « -bheerylidaagert oa: cbicoe 202-8 
CONSERUCHONS ian aereris cians cae iea lore: occa ee ake 250-1 
Hileetrieipower Mss. aoe: I Oe es, 151-8 
Distributions £4) d. we raid cecil yao hee 198-7 
GSTORGINGS ters ne cree treacle cetertn acca 156°3 
Tons carried, freight.......... 191-0 
Nee oro) arches a RA Ie PRE een RSI) Fe SRT aa 203-9 
EXDOLLG eter critic ce rete celiac me eras chiar: 227-9 
Retail sales, unadjusted........).............. 160-3 
Retail sales, AG |USted Ss. ooinve.e 5 suellleascnvs seine erche ¢ 196-5 
Witolesale’salest wesw es eee sles tare ec. 217-5 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!........... 7118-9 123-5 
Preferred stocks, index!...........]..........00 152-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index‘... 784-0 90-0 
Trade, external, excluding gold $ |.............. 331, 653, 000 
Imports, excluding gold........ BE ack Ate 140,309, 000 
Exports, excluding gold........ $ 153,143,000) 189,090,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS 2.8m. aus our: odes $ | 5,335,919,000| 5,990, 656, 000 
Banlenotessn circulation’: se2i. St in ..ce 5. se ele stein lng 
Bank deposits in savings....... Sic tet): Bee. 2,962,942, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $|.............. 1,173, 878,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’ 262,079 254,517 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... Snlt-rene . etd eles. ween ae. 2 
operating expenses......... £ lhewiehencetie ae a8 oll it Ai SS onan a 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
tratiGearningses.. aie ieee ee 23, 309, 000 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 22,091, 000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
ARUP LOM ENN ater Meee cts ae ea eal Me eer eee ber, arb etalon: OP 
Building permits.............. SA AE. a Mee. x 13, 540, 000 
Contracts awarded............ tI So ak ae ara 27,396, 000 
Mineral production— 
PIGMTON doe aca een aes COHS ore nanen et: 143,685 
Steel ingots and castings....tons|.............. 244. 623 
Ferro-alloyss.s. 2). ; ./iemies.e - CONS | pac ae 10, 878 
Goldener see ounce MORES AA | is bel Ste A le gah aie 
Coals, Po ee. AS tons |e eal) ERAS) Coe 
CODER scorers divs rats ote shale ese sts EO Ar are cee cy ae PR EME coed: 
INTOKG aerate ete eee tte JUL a csi, i ed ll ean 
ead iPe A y Pe 3 Be eS Lee ee TED PR RRS o> a 
ALG BER recip aot ated one ected 2 | nati cro eres ER alll pe mali 
Timber scaled in B.C..... HSM Shek, ak. 38 175, 883,000 
Flour production. .f4\- o.1.* ae | oi oy tale ae eran 2,240, 000 
Footwear production......... DAES |e ace ee oe le Caen ee 
Output of central electric 
BLATIONS ais sara Cyan eerie: Ka Wis lis teeta ae a eee 3,428,773, 000 
Sales of life insurance.......... SRA A RE. seh pet 4 
Newsprint production........ tons 308,382 328,410 


t Week ended February 28, 1946, 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 
6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 


ended February 23, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


December 








357, 595, 000 
121, 192, 000 
234, 826, 000 


6, 084, 752, 000 

992, 000, 000 
2,865, 329, 000 
1, 227,065, 000 


249, 571 


eee eee ewer eens 


25,019, 000 
21, 802, 000 








13, 541, 000 
25, 787, 000 


135, 225 
219, 281 
15, 456 
239,749 
1,551, 000 
34, 473, 000 
14,398, 000 
34, 476, 000 
40, 213, 000 


ee 


2, 169, 000 
3, 061, 000 


3, 288, 710, 090 
64, 942, 000 
276,930 

















1945 


February 


— 
_ 
co 
o> 


352, 736, 000 
112, 373, 000 
236, 364, 000 


4,433,511, 000 
928, 300, 000 
2,630, 600, 000 


CC aCe aC eee J 
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27,089, 000 
24, 743, 000 


23, 159, 000 
21, 408, 000 


4,612, 032.000 


7, 225,000 
12, 933, 000 


149, 487 
250, 464 
13, 402 
212,351 

1, 498, 000 
39, 903, 000 
20, 725, 000 
24, 578, 000 
44,521,000 


3, 124, 235, 000 
48, 516, 000 
239, 660 


4 Base 1935-1939=100. 

















1944 

January December 
180-4 185-7 
8,594 6, 823 
Hot her 6, 506 
5, 224 4,649 
20, 412 13,770 
O56) levies otto. 
138-1 152-1 
30-10 32-19 
70-0 70°5 
39-6 46-3 
102-8 102-5 
118-6 118-5 
228-8 233-0 
245-8 256-0 
174-0 189-3 
274-3 283-7 
103-4 121-0 
151-6 144-7 
193-7 185-5 
152-2 143-6 
191-6 183-3 
190°3 180-1 
281-3 268-6 
143-0 237-1 
174-9 172-7 
182-3 170-8 
89-4 86-6 
131-8 129-3 
96-7 96-9 
363, 546, 000 397, 366, 000 
129, 685, 000 127, 217,000 
230, 498, 000 266, 879, 000 





5, 069, 995, 000 

908, 700, 000 
2,524, 029, 000 
1, 182, 750, 000 


4, 749, 777, 000 


5,394, 000 
11, 722,000 


155, 969 
268, 722 


49, 506, 000 


162,778, 000 
2,068, 000 
2, 878, 000 


3, 422, 683, 000 
47, 658, 000 
264,770 


5, 063, 009, 000° 

930, 200, 000* 
2, 422, 963, 0005 
1, 182, 188, 00@ 


248, 336 


34, 598, 000 
28, 566, 000 


25, 592, 000 
20, 842, 000 


5, 192, 408, 000 


7, 902, 000 
12, 730, 000 


139, 152 
243, 482 
12,391 
229, 624 
1,533, 000 
45, 824, 000 
21,768,000 
35, 347, 000 
50, 769, 000 


229, 095, 000 
2,030, 000 
2,627,000 


3,356, 102, 000 
46, 906, 000 
244, 970 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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from 132-8 for January to 132:5 for February 
was due mainly to lower prices for eggs and 
citrus fruits, with fresh vegetables advancing 
moderately. The home furnishings and ser- 
vices group index increased from 119-5 to 
120-1, and the clothing group index moved 
from 122-6 to 122-7. Groups remaining un- 
changed were: rentals at 112-3, fuel and light 
at 107-1, and miscellaneous items at 110-9. 
The wartime increase in the cost-of-living was 
18:9 per cent. 

Physical volume of bustness—An advance 
in the index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness from 193-0 in December to 195-4 in 
January was a continuation of an improvement 
noted in December, which reversed the down- 
ward trend of the previous two years. The 
general index of distribution, covering railway 
traffic, commodity distribution, and external 


trade, rose to 198-7 from 189-8 in December. - 


The index of imports rose from 170:°0 to 203:9; 
exports, however, declined from 232-8 to 
227-9. Increases were shown in the production 
of electric power and in new business obtained 
by the construction industry. The index of 
manufacturing recorded a decline, however, 
with the result that the index of industrial 
production decreased slightly from 194°5 in 
December, 1945, to 193-9 in January, 1946. 
Productive operations, due to the marked re- 
duction in the output of war supplies, were at 
a lower level in 1945 than in 1944. The index 
of the physical volume of business declined 
10-3 per cent. It still indicated, however, a 
higher level of production than in any other 
year except 1943 and 1944. 

The index of industrial production declined 
14-3 per cent, and mineral production, 30-5 
per cent. The value of contracts awarded and 
building permits increased by 40-1 per cent 
and 41-7 per cent respectively. A decrease 
of 35-2 per cent in hog slaughterings was 
offset by an increase of 29:1 per cent in 
cattle slaughterings. Factory cheese produc- 
tion increased by 1:4 per cent, while butter 
production declined 1-7 per cent. Declines of 
6-2 and 9-2 per cent respectively were indi- 
cated in the value of exports and imports. 


In a statement on wage 
Canadian Congress policy, issued on February 
of Labour issues 14 following a meeting of 
statement on its Executive Council, the 
wage policy Canadian Congress of La- 

bour declared that it will 
support to the utmost of its ability the efforts 
of its constituent unions to reach the following 
objectives:— 

1. a general increase in wages, in order to 
provide an adequate wage income to en- 
sure every worker a higher standard of 
living ;. 
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2. a reduction in working hours to forty 
hours or less per week, with the same or 
higher “take home” pay; 


3. the imcrease in production of consumer 
goods to the utmost possible extent, 
with a view to preventing increases in 
prices; 


4. the maintenance of a policy of price-con- 

’ trol and subsidy of agricultural products 
and other necessities of life, im the belief 
that if Canadian industry is properly 
organized and co-ordinated, no general 
increases in prices are necessary to meet 
increased wage-rates. 


The Congress also declared that “the failure 
of the Government to replace the present 
National War Labour Board, in which the 
workers have completely lost confidence, with 
a fully representative Board which would have 
power to determine wage-rates upon a basis 
of what it considered fair and reasonable, as 
repeatedly recommended by the Congress, and 
the relaxation of price-levels at the request of 
industry, leaves the Congress no alternative 
but to demand the abolition of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order and the restoration of 
freedom to determine wage-rates by the process 
of collective bargaining.” 


Following publication of the 


Agreement arbitration award of Mr. 
signed at Justice I. C. Rand on the 
Ford Motor issue of union security in 
Company the dispute between the 


Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and its employees, members ‘of the 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, an agreement was signed by the com- 
pany and the union embodying the terms of 
the award. 

A summary of this agreement appears else- 
where in this issue, on page 315. The text 
of the arbitration award was published in the 
January issue of the LaBour GAzETTE (p. 123), 
and reprints are available upon application 
to the Department. 


A Royal Commission has 
Royal Commission been appointed to examine 
to-examine and make recommendations 
salaries of on the salaries, classifications 
senior civil and working conditions of 
servants senior administrative per- 

sonnel in the Civil Service. 

The Commission will consider: 

1. Scales of pay, classifications and working 
conditions of senior «administrative officers 
including: deputy heads, in all departments and 
agencies of the Government; 
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2. Relationship of salaries and working con-- 


ditions as between senior personnel in the 
various branches of the Civil Service; 

3. The number of administrative officers 
required for efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment staff; 

4. Opportunities for promotion and transfer 
of senior officials and the procedure by which 
all four points may be kept under review. 

In announcing the appointment of the Com- 
mission, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, declared: “It is essential 
that the administration of public affairs be 
carried out with the highest competence and 
efficiency. For many years there has been 
a steady growth in the range and complexity 
of Government responsibilities. Against the 
background of a terrible war, we are now in 
the midst of carrying out the urgent respon- 
sibilities of postwar reconstruction. The tasks 
of Government during this transition, and in 
the maintenance of prosperity and peace in 
the future, will be both intricate and difficult. 

“In recent years the Government has en- 
countered serious and increasing difficulties in 
attracting adequately-trained personnel for the 
senior administrative positions in the public 
service. At the same time, many have been 
lost to private industry and to the professions, 
where substantially better opportunities have 
existed. 

“All this makes it desirable that there should 
be authoritative and independent review of 
the position of senior administrative personnel 
in the Civil Service with the purpose of 
achieving a high standard of efficiency in the 
conduct of public business.” 

The three Commissioners are: Mr. Walter 
L. Gordon, C.A., Toronto, chairman; Major 
General Edouard deB. Panet, C.M.G., DS.O., 
Montreal; and Sir Thomas Gardner, G.B.E., 
K.C.M. 


Legislation of interest to 


New labour labour has been forecast 
legislation by the Government in 
forecast in three of the Provinces 
provinces in which the Legislature 

is in session, Ontario, 


Saskatchewan and Quebec. | 

The Speech from the Throne in Ontario 
referred to a new Minimum Wage Act for 
men and amendments in the present Minimum 
Wage Act for women workers to bring the 
provisions into line with the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act and present-day 
needs. Also planned is the introduction into 
all industry of the system which was adopted 
by regulation last year for the building trades 
for calculating the holiday pay at two per 
cent of earnings. Amendments with respect 
to mothers’ allowances and workmen’s com- 
pensation are also contemplated. 
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In Saskatchewan, minor changes are to be 
made in the Trade Union Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation ‘Act is to be extended. 
Speeches in the House indicate that the Act 
will be applied to hotels and restaurants and 
to shops. A new Child Welfare Bill will also 
be introduced. 

Quebec proposes to set up a ministry to 
deal with social welfare and all problems 
concerning youth. Further legislation for the 
protection of labour is also forecast in Quebec. 


On January 18 a delega- 
Proposals for tion representing unions of 
labour legislation the Trades and Labour 
in British Congress and the Canadian 
Columbia Congress of Labour, met 

with the British Columbia 
cabinet and presented a program of proposed 
labour legislation for the next session of the 
legislature. 

Proposals for a 40 hour week, a minimum 
wage rate of 60 cents an hour, two weeks’ 
annual holiday with pay and the establish- 
ment of an overtime scale based upon an 
eight hour day, were contained in the brief. 

The delegates urged the Provincial Govern- 
ment to continue to press for enactment of 
a federal labour code with provincial admin- 
istration. They also advocated the immediate 
preparation of a provincial labour code to 
replace federal Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
in the event of its removal by the Federal 
Government. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
Province was in urgent need of revision, the 
delegates declared. Their suggested improve- 
ments included substantial increases in benefit 
payments and a more comprehensive coverage 
for workers. : 

The brief also favoured a National Health 
Insurance Act, which would provide full 
medical, surgical and hospital services; and a 
minimum old age pension of $50 a month 
based upon an age level reduced to 60 years 
of age. 

Thirty years ago there 


Credit unions were 91 credit unions in 


show Canada, with 23,000 mem- 
consistent growth bers and $2,000,000 in assets. 
in Canada By 1944, the number had 


risen to 2,006, and the num- 
ber of members had increased to 474,841. 
Assets had grown to $92,574,440. 

According to a report in the February issue 
of The Economic Annalist, published by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, the number 
of credit unions had increased by twelve per 
cent over 1943, membership increased by 27 
per cent and actual loans granted during 1944 
increased by 125 per cent. It is pointed out 
that the credit unions are evidently keeping 
their funds in circulation and are fulfilling 
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their functions as providers of funds for “provi- 
dent and productive purposes”. During 1944, 
credit unions made available credit of $36,000- 
000 to nearly 500,000 Canadians. 

The credit union movement took its rise in 
Quebec and that province still leads the others 
by a wide margin in every phase of credit union 
activity. Nevertheless, unions have become 
well established in all of the provinces. Per- 
haps the most notable development during 
1945, was the establishment of a Canadian 
Federation of Credit Unions in November. At 
present, the Federation consists of representa- 
tives of each provincial league. 

Reference was made in the January issue 

of the Lasour Gazerte (p. 55) to the report of 
the Royal Commission on the taxation of co- 
operatives, in which it was recommended that 
tax exemption on the income of credit unions 
be continued and that the provisions of the 
Income War Tax Act with respect thereto be 
clarified. 
The Research Department 
of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour has _ published 
A Handbook on Union 
Agreements. Its purpose 
is to assist local chartered unions in drawing 
up agreements for negotiation with employers. 
It contains clauses covering subjects usually 
contained in collective agreements and in 
many cases provides more than one clause 
for each subject dealt with in order to meet 
varying conditions. 

The order of presentation follows the 
sequence usually adhered to in actual agree- 
ments. The subjects and order of appearance 
are listed below:— 

Opening Phrase, Preamble and Purpose, 
Mutual Obligations or Relationship, Union 
Recognition, Management Rights, Strikes and 
Lockouts, Union Security, Check-off, Hours 
of Work, Grievance Procedure, Arbitration, 
Meetings between Company and _ Union, 
Discharge Cases, Seniority, Lay-Offs, Leave 
of Absence, Vacations with Pay, Minimum 
Recompense, Admission of Union Repre- 
sentative to Company Property, Miscel- 
laneous Wage Provisions, Sick Leave, Health 
and Safety, Labour - Management Com- 
mittees, Bulletin Boards, Dues Collection 
Other Than by Check-off, Miscellaneous 
Provisions and Duration of Agreement. 


The Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union has been con- 
ducting an inquiry into 
health, welfare, and safety 
conditions as they affect 
its members, according to 
a’ st ate'm'en't “an ” the 
1945, Monthly Journal of the 
A questionnaire was circulated to 


Handbook on 
union 
agreements 


English trade 
union makes 
inquiry into 
industrial health 
and welfare 


November 
union. 
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shop stewards and active workers covering 
temperature, ventilation, dust, fumes, damp- 
ness, overcrowding, lighting, seats for workers, 
cloakrooms, washing facilities, lavatories, and 
sanitary arrangements generally. The returns 
related to 988 firms with 1,253 establishments 
covering 1,300,000 workers. The size of the 
establishments ranged from shops employing 
25 to 50 workers to plants with 10,000 or 
more. Thus were brought out the variations 
in conditions in different sizes of establish- 
ments, type of product and ownership. 

Ventilation and temperature, it was found, 
were consistently better in smaller plants 
with from 25 to 250 workers; and Govern- 
ment establishments showed a better record 
than private firms. It is pointed out that 
bad ventilation, black-out and unsatisfactory 
temperatures took their toil in headaches, 
eyestrain, listlessness, digestive troubles and 
fatigue, and that in many plants the problem 
of ventilation is dealt with in such a way as 
to result in colds, because of draughts through 
open dioors and windows. 

Inadequate washing facilities and cloak- 
rooms, the lack of provision for drying wet 
clothing, poor sanitary arrangements and 
unsatisfactory lighting are the cause of 
numerous complaints; overcrowding was com- 
plained of in 15 per cent of the plants. Many 
of these conditions obtained to a much 
greater extent as a result of wartime crowding » 
and the scarcity of labour and materials. 
Some requirements of the Factories Act, 1937, 
it has been impossible to carry out under 
the wartime and still existing shortage of 
equipment. 

Government establishments were signifi- 
cantly better than the average with respect 
to work hazards, according to the report, and 
shipyards and railway shops were worse. 
Serious risks of accident exist in 28 per cent 
of the railway shops investigated, and in 33 
per cent of the shipyards. The report notes 
that it is in the shipyards that workers have 
the lowest proportion of representation. on 
works safety committees. Another finding is 
that 77 per cent of the shops with generally 
poor conditions had no safety committees. 

The report concludes by emphasizing the 

need and value of closer co-operation between 
the trade unions and the ‘Factory Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 
The United Kingdom 
Ministry of Education has 
announced the inception of 
new teachers’ training regu- 
lations designed to open up 
the widest possible field of recruitment to the 
teaching profession by eliminating the cost 
of learning to members of low income 
families. 


Training of 
teachers in 
United Kingdom 
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Students in training colleges will receive 
free tuition and pay no boarding fees if 
their parents’ income is_ less than £300. 
Parents with incomes above £300 will con- 
tribute fees proportionate to their income. 
The full charge, payable only by parents in 
the upper income groups, will not usually 
exceed a hundred pounds a year. All costs 
are to be met from public funds. 

The intention of the regulations is to 
remove the inaccessibility of teacher training 
to suitable students because of inability to 
pay the necessary fees, and to assist training 
colleges to expand their facilities. It is pro- 
posed to meet the immediate housing situa- 
tion by renting houses as hostels, or adding 
accommodation to colleges by temporary or 
light construction. 

Broadly similar arrangements have been 
made for students at university training 
departments. Special maintenance grants are 
to be given to recognized day students at 
training colleges and university training 
departments. Hitherto, it was necessary for 
parents to meet substantial charges if they 
were unsuccessful in receiving loans or grants 
from local authorities or other special funds. 
As it will no longer be necessary for local 
authorities to advance assistance to needy 
students, all expenditures on maintaining 
training colleges will be pooled and divided 
amongst these authorities to equalize expenses 
throughout the country. 


A conference’ of 


repre- 
Australian sentatives of the Australian 
conference Commonwealth and State 


Governments to discuss the 
problem of silicosis was 
held in Sydney, New South Wales, in 
October, 1945, at the invitation of the Premier 
of that State, according to the October issue 
of the New South Wales Industrial Gazette. 
Among the representatives were medical offi- 
cers, officials of Labour and Mines depart- 
ments, and the chairman of the Silicosis 
Schemes in South Australia. The purpose of 
the conference was to learn what each State 
was doing to meet the problem with a view to 
assisting each other. The agenda included pre- 
ventive measures, periodical examination, the 
degree of pulmonary fibrosis which causes inca- 
pacity, uniform compensation payments, and 
rehabilitation. 

An initial medical and radiological exam- 
ination for workers entering an industry with 
a silicosis risk, followed by clinical and 
radiological examinations at least every two 
years, the workers to be informed of the 
results, was an important recommendation. 
Legislation by the States requiring “facing” 
or “parting” powders to be correctly described 
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or labelled and prohibiting a free silica content 
greater than two per cent in these powders, 
was also recommended. 


Uniform publicity throughout Australia to 
make employers and workers conscious of 
hazards from uncontrolled dust was advised. 
Encouraging employers to install dust preven- 
tion devices by merit rating, where the risk 
is insured, and higher levies on employers 
who contribute to a silicosis fund but do not 
take adequate steps to minimize risks, was 
also urged. Another recommendation was the 
use of the Foundry Code proposed by the 
Commonwealth Department of Labour and 
National Service. ‘The conference also pro- 
posed that where employees are exposed to 
dust containing free silica, average concen- 
trations should not exceed 500 particles, less 
than 10 microns in size, per cubic centimetre 
of air if the free silica content is less than 
50 per cent, or 200 particles per cubic centi- 
metre of air if the silica content exceeds 50 
per cent. 


Other suggestions were that a third Inter- 
national Conference on Silicosis should be 
called by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, that the 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
in Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada, in 
relation to dust diseases, should be studied, 
that the visit to America of the Medical 
Officer in charge at Broken Hill, should be 
made as soon as possible, and that the 
Conference meet again when investigations 
are completed. 


On December 3, President 
Truman asked the United 
States Congress to pass 
legislation providing for 3- 
man fact-finding boards to 
investigate important nation-wide disputes in 
cases where collective bargaining had broken 
down and the Labour Department’s Concilia- 
tion Service had failed to effect an agreement. 


Fact-finding 
boards in 
United States 


A board would be composed of three or more 
“outstanding citizens”, and would be directed 
to “make a thorough investigation of all facts 
which it deems relevant in the controversy.” 
The fact-finding board would have the right 
to subpoena any witness or records which it 
believed pertinent, and would be authorized 
to make its report in twenty days. Strikes 
or lockouts would be forbidden from the time 
the Secretary of Labour certified the case to 
the President until five days after the fact- 
finding board made its report. The report 
would not be binding on the parties to the dis- 
pute but would be expected to influence pub- 
lic opinion to the extent that it usually would 
be accepted as a basis for settlement. 
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The procedure proposed by the President 
is modelled on the provisions of the Railway 
Labour Act. It bears a resemblance also to 
the Canadian provision for Boards of Concilia- 
tion under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations and previously under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Draft legislation to implement the President’s 
proposal was subsequently introduced in 
Congress. 

Without waiting for Congressional author- 
ization, the President by executive order ap- 
pointed fact-finding boards to investigate a 
number of disputes, including those at General 
Motors and the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. (L. G., Feb., 1946, p. 138). 


Contracts signed in the 
Curbs on United States recently by 
“wildcat” strikes the United Automobile 
in recent Workers (C.I.0.) and three 
collective employers in the automo- 
agreements bile industry have con- 
in U.S.A. tained clauses aimed at 


curbing strikes not author- 
ized by the union, and thus establishing a 
form of so-called “company security”. 


The agreement reached with the Ford Motor 
Company provides that employees guilty for 
the first time of instigating or promoting such 
“wildcat” strikes may be suspended for a two- 
week period and those guilty for a second 
time may be discharged. Such cases will not 
be subject to the regular grievance procedure 
unless the union can prove an employee was 
unjustly accused. In preliminary negotiations 
both parties had suggested that the company 
be given the right to impose financial penal- 
ties against participants in unauthorized 
strikes, but the agreement in its final form in- 
cludes no such penalties. (In Canada the 
agreement recently signed between the Ford 
Company and the U.A.W. in accordance with 
the terms of the Rand arbitration award pro- 
vides for a fine of $3 9 day and loss of 
seniority for a worker participating in a “wild- 
cat” strike.) 

The new contract continues in effect the 
union shop and check-off. It also gives the 
company the right to dismiss an employee who 
continually fails to produce on the basis of 
the established production standards, but be- 
fore the employee can be discharged the union 
may have a study made of the applicable 
standards. Another clause provides for an im- 
partial study of production standards if union 
representatives hold them to be excessive, such 
investigation to be made by an independent 
time study engineer selected by both sides, 
whose decision would be binding on both. 
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The agreement reached with the Chrysler 
Corporation contains a clause which reads: 
“The union agrees that it will not oppose 
the discharge or discipline of anyone who in- 
structs, leads or induces another employee to 
take part in any unauthorized strike.” 

The contract between the Kaiser-Frazer Cor- 
poration and the U.A.W. contains a unique 
form of “company security”. It provides for 
a “security trust fund” which will be built up 
by a company payment of $5 for each car 
produced. At the end of the year the fund 
pays a production bonus to employees who 
have worked at least ninety days before the 
termination of the plan, provided they have 
worked a set percentage of the scheduled 
hours and have not been involved in any un- 
lawful strike action. Thus, the fund in effect 
penalizes employees for absenteeism and par- 
ticipation in strikes or stoppages. 

The fund is handled beyond control of the 
company by three trustees, one named by 
the union, one by the company and a third 
person acceptable to both. An umpire whose 
salary and expenses are shared equally by 
union and company will make final decision 
as to any disqualification of a worker. 

The contract also provides for union shop 

and check-off. 
The strike of the United 
Steelworkers (C1I.0O.) 
‘against a number of United 
States steel companies (L.G., 
Feb., 1946, p. 138) ended in 
mid-February on the basis 
of a wage increase of 184 cents per hour. 
this was counterbalanced by a price advance 
of $5 a ton for steel allowed the companies 
by the Government. Some 750,000 workers 
had been involved in the dispute, which began 
on January 20. 


Settlement of 
dispute in 
U.S. steel 


industry 


The United Mine Workers 
of America rejoined the 
American Federation of 
Labour late in January. 
The President of the Mine 
Workers, Mr. John UL. 
Lewis, was given a seat on the executive 
council of the AF.L., as 13th vice-president. 
. Mr. Lewis broke with the A.F.L. in 1935, 
to become leader of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which was formed by 
a group of international unions to promote 
union organization, particularly in mass pro- 
duction industries, on an industrial rather 
than a craft basis, following the refusal of 
the 1935 convention of the A.F.L. to sponsor 
such action. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was established in 1938 Mr. Lewis 


United Mine 
Workers of 
America 


rejoin A.F.L. 


‘became president, an office which he retained 
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until 1940 when he was succeeded by Mr. 


Philip Murray. Subsequently the Mine 
Workers withdrew from the GA 8 op 
In returning to the AFL, Mr. Lewis 


presented dues for the month of January of 
$9,000 representing 600,000 members. 


A Labour Education 
Labour Advisory Committee, rep- 
Education resenting equally the 
Committee set American Federation of 
up in U.S.A. Labour and the Congress 


of Industrial Organizations, 
was appointed on February 24 by the United 
States Department of Labour, as a means of 
helping to improve labour-management 
relations. . 

The new committee is the outgrowth of 
experimental work by the Department on 
standards and approaches to the problem of 
labour education, including techniques of 
steward training which, according to the 
Secretary of Labour, Mr. Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, “have definitely contributed to the 
speedier settlement of plant grievances.” 

The Secretary declared: “An intelligent 
program of labour education, directed both 
toward the training of capable union leader- 
ship and a membership’ well informed in the 
rights and responsibilities of unionism, can do 
a great deal to forestall labour disputes and 
promote better labour-management relations.” 


The World Federation of 
Labour affiliation Trade Unions and_ the 
with United American Federation of 


Nations Economic Labour have been granted 


and Social consultative status with 
Council the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council. 


The International Co-operative Alliance has 
also been given the right to participate in 
the Council in an advisory capacity. 


The next full conference 


Forthcoming of, the "International 
I.L.O. Labour Organization will 
meetings be held in Seattle, Wash- 

ington, from June 6 to 
June 29. It will be the 28th conference of 


the I.L.O. since the Organization was estab- 
lished in 1919, and will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the consideration of minimum 
international standards governing the working 
conditions of seamen. 

The agenda of the Seattle conference will 
comprise nine items, one of which will be a 
report by the Acting Director, Mr. E. J. 
Phelan. The others are social security for 
seamen; crew accommodation; food and 
catering for crews; entry, training and 
promotion; holidays with pay; continuous 
employment; recognition of seamen’s organ- 
izations; and wages, hours and manning. 
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The conference will have before it nine 
draft conventions, two draft recommendations 
and three resolutions covering the various 
questions on the agenda. These were framed 
at a preparatory technical maritime meeting 
at Copenhagen in November. If they are 
approved by the conference, they will go to 
the Governments of the member countries 
of the I.L.0. for possible ratification. 

The conference will be attended by tri- 
partite delegations from all countries with 
merchant marines, and probably from several 
others. Each member country of the I.L.O. 
is entitled to participate. The delegations 
will be composed of two government mem- 
bers, one representative of the seamen, and 
one of the shipowners. Each of the delegates 
may be accompanied by two advisers for each 
of the items on the agenda. 

The 29th session of the conference, which 
will deal with more general questions, in- 
cluding the amendment of the Organization’s 
constitution, will be held in Montreal begin- 
ning September 19. 

Other I.L:0. meetings to be held in the 
near future include a regional conference of 
American member states of the I.L.0. This 
will be the third American regional confer- 
ence, the previous two having been held in 
Chile in 1936, and in Cuba in 1939. It will 
take place in Mexico City beginning April 1, 
and will bring together delegations from the 
eighteen North, Central and South American 
States which are members of the Organiza- 
tion. El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay, the only American countries that 
are not I.LL.O. members, have been invited 
to send observers. The delegations will be 
tripartite, comprising two government mem- 
bers, one representative of management and 
one of labour, together with their advisers. 

The agenda of the conference will cover 
four items: labour inspection; vocational 
training; industrial relations; and a director’s 
report on the social and economic problems 
of the Americas. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.0. will hold 
its 98th session in Montreal beginning May 
14. Two industrial committees will meet in 
Cleveland, the steel committee beginning 
April 23, and the metal trades committee be- 
ginning May 2. 





The United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
and National Service has recently set up a 
personnel management section within its Fac- 
tory Department. The section will furnish 
advice to employers with respect to the org- 
anization, development and improvement of 
personnel departments in factories and other 
establishments, and will also be available to 
advise other branches of the Ministry on 
various aspects of personnel management. 


Union Status in Collective Agreements in the Manufacture of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products and Chemical Products, Canada, 1945 


A file of collective agreements has been maintained in the Department of 
Labour for many years and summaries of representative agreements have been 
published each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. The Research and Statistics 
Branch has undertaken to make analytical studies of current agreements on 
file, by industry and by topic. The first, covering the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
was published in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1945 (p. 539) and the second 
on Union Status in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel and their Products in 
the issue of October, 1945 (p. 1426) with revisions in the November issue 
(p. 1613). The third, covering union status in agreements in three additional 


manufacturing groups, is given below. 


Summary 


An analysis has been made of collective 
agreements on file in the Department of 
Labour and in effect at the end of December, 
1945, in the following three industries: the 
manufacture of non-ferrous metal products, 
non-metallic mineral products, and chemical 
and allied products. The agreements were 
obtained from employers and unions. 


Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products 


The number of workers covered by col- 
lective agreements in the manufacture of 
non-ferrous metal products at the end of 
December, 1945, was 48,440. The agreements 
covered 119 establishments. 

Information is not available as to the num- 
ber of plants and the total number of workers 
in this industry for the year 1945 but it is 
probable that they do not differ materially 
from the figures for 1944, when according 
to preliminary statistics issued by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics there were 614 
plants and a total average of 104,056 
employees. 

Of the workers under agreement, 76 per 
cent are represented by national or interna- 
tional unions. 

Agreements with no requirements as to 
union membership* are effective for 94-9 per 
cent of the workers under agreement; agree- 
ments with maintenance of union member- 
ship* with no compulsion as to joining the 
union are effective for 3-8 per cent; agree- 
ments providing for union shop* conditions 





tReprints of each of these three articles are available 
on request. 

*Definitions of these terms are given in the Introduc- 
tion, 
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for 1-0 per cent; and agreements providing 
for closed shop* for 0-3 per cent of the 
workers. 

The check-off* is provided by agreements 
covering 21-8 per cent of the workers under 
agreement. 


Manufacture of Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Collective agreements affecting 106 estab- 
lishments and 13,212 workers in the manufac- 
ture of mon-metallic mineral products were 
on file in the department and! in effect at the 
end of December, 1945. Figures issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that in 
1944 there were 747 plants in the industry 
and a total average of 31,234 employees. 

Of the workers under agreement, 54 per 
cent are represented by national or inter- 
national unions. 

Agreements with no requirements as to 
union membership are effective for 81-2 per 
cent of the workers; agreements with main- 
tenance of union membership for 5-2 per 
cent; agreements providing for union shop 
for 13-3 per cent; agreements providing for 
closed shop for 0:3 per cent. Agreements 
providing for preferential hiring of union mem- 
bers are in effect for 4-7 per cent of the workers 
under agreement. 

The check-off is in effect for 18-9 per cent 
of the workers under agreement. 


Manufacture of Chemicals and Allied Products 


Collective agreements affecting 54 estab- 
lishments and 9,268 workers in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals and allied products were in 
effect and on file in the Department at the end 
of December, 1945. Total employment in this 
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industry in 1944 averaged 81,895, and there 
were 955 plants, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
National and international unions represent 
53 per cent of the employees under agreement. 
Agreements with no requirements as to 
union membership are effective for 82-°2 per 
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cent of the workers; agreements with main- 
tenance of union membership for 5:2 per 
cent; and agreements providing for union 
shop for 12-6 per cent. There are no closed 
shop agreements. 

The check-off is im effect for 18-5 per cent 
of the workers under agreement. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER AGREEMENTS IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS, NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS AND CHEM- 
ICAL PRODUCTS AND THE NUMBERS UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH NO REQUIREMENTS AS TO 
UNION MEMBERSHIP, MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP, UNION SHOP, CLOSED SHOP AND CHECK 
OFF PROVISIONS, 1945 


No Require- 
Under ments as to | Maintenance 
Agreement nion of Union Shop | Closed Shop Check-off 
Industry Membership | Membership! 
Es- ae Es- Es- Es- Es- 
tab- tab- tab- tab- tab- 
lish- |Workers rai Workers} lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments ments 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 
refininget.t . M90. Lore evers 13 | 8,922 A SaepeS F022) I, start livats dcotte ilo eleters climes isa [ices eqoilieteta ewe oo 8 4,915 
Brass and copper products....... 24) 8,123 18} 4,431 3 584 1 36 2 72 4 1,583 
Electrical products and repair... 35 | 19,010 32 | 18,346 1 425 PALM Beene epee eae 10 2,838 
Jewellery, watchmaking and 
POPAIN Ue eet te Ne un atne eh 26 507 19 358 1 Oi qhedo te | okmenee e 6 52 1 97 
Other non-ferrous metal products} 21 | 14,878 15 | 13,921 3 736 3 DATA: 5. Seen Peede ls Peete 4 1,147 
Total non-ferrous metal 
products?.............. 119 | 48,440 97 | 45,978 8 | 1,842 6 496 8 124 27 | 10,580 
Asbestos products............--- 2 531 1 417 en (ER ee 1 La te 1 417 
Brickvand tues, ache uric takaet 16 860 7 365 1 94 8 7A Up load | Seigler fete 8 395 
GISSRIPrOGUCtSs. bs 5. een eee 17 | 2,016 8 1,337 8 129 1 DOUM ewer ce Moen eae 1 127 
Lime, plaster, cement........... 9 1122 8 15.052, | LSU Ee 1 OP TER TE ae 1 111 
Monumental and building stone. 8 BT elle. z re: «raxlis ius teudho: 59 Keane MEMI OTe eA Oe Ue Tinea 8 Olea hays as akitislcskeee 
Petroleum products............. 44} 6,492 43 GRA24: ome ait rcen cc 1 OS) Ieee tetera 1 68 
Pottery iand ching se ie 2 377 1 OZ | melhor eel saree 1 DUG ile, yas bal Ue 1 262 
Other non-metallic mineral 
DUOGUCTSY Woe cutie tt ere eee oe Sole 4 876 2 460 2 Aa cet otis st 4 1,118 
Total non-metallic min- 
eral products’.. 106 | 18,212 WZ | 10,733 11 683 15 | 1,759 8 37 17 2,498 
Drugs and medicines............ 2 LOST Se) eeera ee ds 2 1 ge eet a Veet sl luca aa BABA ea 2 193 
Explosives and ammunition..... 5 1,172 5 Ts72: | Sake ea Peeves Sires trian el Peet ate 2 ates ob 1 111 
Paints and varnishes............ 23 1,923 23 YE 923) hg oc ee esto cletre ate ee ait ght hs aeata SGA le walete a BIE aulete aMielersa veces 
Soaps and toilet preparations.... 2 959 1 403: | AES Shee are 1 HOOT e|  eS oe 1 556 
Other chemical products........ 22 | 5,021 13th ae h7 1 294 8 GLO uharerds tense heen 8 861 
Total chemical products‘| 54) 9,268 42 | 7,615 3 487 CETTE a Ua ICH Sal ee ae 12 1,721 





1 Without any obligation on employees to join the union. 
2 The total number of establishments in this industry was 614, and the average number of employees 104, 056 in 1944. 


3 747 31,934 “ 1944. 
4 “eg “s 955 “ce ““c 81, 895 6“ 1944, 
Introduction 


The degrees of union security which agree- 
ments provide vary from those with no require- 
ments as to union membership, with simple 
recognition of the union or other workers’ 
organization, to the closed shop agreement. 

Under agreements with no requirements as 
lo union membership the union is recognized 
but there is no obligation as to union member- 
ship as a condition of hiring or continued em- 
ployment. This recognition may in some cases 
extend only to the recognition of the union as 
the bargaining agency for its own members, 


The majority of agreements on file in the 
Department of Labour are agreements between 
one or more employers and one or more 
unions, which unions are affiliated with one of 
the central international or national labour 
organizations. The rest are those between an 
employer and an independent union, a com- 
mittee of employees, or an association of the 
employees of a single firm. This latter type of 
agreement sometimes provides that employees 
are free to join any labour organization of 
their choice. 
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but the usual practice is to recognize the union 
as the bargaining agency for all employees who 
are eligible to be covered by the conditions 
of the agreement. Various qualifications to 
the agreements with no requirements as to 
union membership occur, such as the guarantee 
of freedom of employees to join or not to 
join the union which is the party to the agree- 
ment, or the guarantee of freedom to join any 
union. Many agreements with no require- 
ments as to union membership as well as those 
providing greater union security, provide that 
no discrimination or coercion be exercised by 
the employer because of an employee’s union 
membership or union activities. Similarly, in 
many agreements the union members under- 
take to refrain from coercing other employees 
to become union members. In some cases the 
employer agrees to encourage union member- 
ship and to co-operate with the union in 
obtaining members. Preference to union mem- 
bers when hiring new employees may be pro- 
vided in agreements with no requirements as 
to union membership. 


The maintenance of union membership 
clauses in agreements provide that employees 
who are or who later become union members 
must maintain their membership. In some 
cases employees who were members at the 
time the agreement was made are granted an 
“escape period” during which they may resign 
from the union. Union shop and closed shop 
agreements often have a special clause provid- 
ing that the union membership must also be 
maintained. For the purpose of this study, 
however, maintenance of membership agree- 
ments are confined to those in which joining 
the union is not compulsory. Preference to 
union members when hiring new employees 
may be provided in the maintenance of 
union membership type of agreement also. 


Union shop provisions require that all present 
employees who are not members as well as all 
new employees must join the union. In some 
cases present employees are exempted and 
the requirement applies only to new em- 
ployees. The maintenance of this member- 
ship is sometimes implied and sometimes 
specifically stated in such agreements. Prefer- 
ence to union members when hiring new em- 


ployees is sometimes present in connection. 


with union shop provisions. 

In the closed shop, as in the union shop, all 
employees must be union members, but under 
closed shop conditions new employees must 
be union members before they are hired. In 
case no union members are available, many 
agreements provide that non-union members 
may be employed either temporarily or per- 
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manently, but these must become union mem- 
bers. 

A provision which is of assistance to the 
union in maintaiming its paid-up membership 
under open shop or maintenance of member- 
ship agreements, is the check-off. In the case 
of the union shop or closed shop, since mem- 
bership is compulsory, ‘the check-off is simply 
a means convenient to the union for the col- 
lection of dues, etc. Check-off clauses may be 
included in agreements providing for any type 
of union security. 

Under the check-off system, the employer 
deducts union dues and assessments from em- 
plovyees’ wages and pays these over to the 
union. The voluntary check-off applies only 
to those employees who individually sign an 
authorization, which authorization may be for 


the duration of the agreement or until rescinded 


by the employee, this type of check-off may 
be part of any type of union security agree- 
ment, from simple recognition to the closed 
shop. The automatic check-off applies to all 
employees covered by the agreement and can 
therefore be part only of union shop or closed 
shop agreements. 


Note re Statistics 


The number of establishments is recorded 
rather than the number of agreements. In the 
great majority of cases an agreement covers 
only one plant or establishment. In the few 
cases in which one agreement covers more 
than one establishment, the number of estab- 
lishments is counted. Where a number of 
individual unions each has a separate agree- 
ment with one establishment, the establishment 
is considered as the unit. The number of 
workers affected is known for all except. three 
small plants. The figures in most cases were 
obtained from the employers late in 1945, but 
where these were not available the 1944 figure 
was used. The figures as to the number of 
plants and the average number of employees 
in the industries mentioned above in the 
Summary are those published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ Census of Industry for 
the year 1944. 

This study differs from the previous one - 
on union status in the iron and steel industry 
in that the agreements have not been analysed 
as to recognition of union and union com- 
mittees, union activities, consultation between 
employers and unions, union label. 

In the text which follows, union status pro- 
visions are shown for three manufacturing 
groups, with sample clauses quoted in smaller 
size print. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Manufacture of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products 


This manufacturing group is divided for the 
purpose of this study into four sub-groups: 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, the 
manufacture of brass and copper products, 
manufacture of electrical products, and the 
manufacture of other non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting 


Agreements are on file covering 13 smelters 
and refineries and 8,922 workers (Aluminum 
smelting is not included in this group but 
under “Other Non-ferrous Metal Products’). 
Except in two plants with 614 workers, the 
workers: are represented by unions affiliated 
with national or international unions. About 
85 per cent of the workers under agreement 
are represented by The International Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union. In other 
agreements, the workers are represented by 
various craft unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by the United Steel- 
workers of America and by a union directly 
affliated with the Canadian Congress. of 
Labour and by associations of employees. 

In none of the agreements in this industry 
is there any requirement on employees either 
to join or to maintain membership in the 
union. 

The check-off is provided for in agreements 
for eight plants, affecting 4,915 workers, in all 
of which the special authorization of each indi- 
vidual employee desirmg the check-off is 
required. 

In all of these plants, the authorization once 
given by the employee is irrevocable for the 
duration of the current agreement. The fol- 
lowing is a sample clause :— 

On receipt of a voluntary written authori- 
zation from an employee stating the amount 
of monthly dues to be paid, the company 
will deduct from the employee’s pay on the 
second pay day of each month the said 
amount. The company will transmit to the 
authorized representative of the union the 
total deduction from the pay of all em- 


ployees who have submitted written author- 
ization on the following form:— 


“T hereby authorize the 
Company to deduct from my pay on the 
second pay day of each month the sum of 
for union dues, this authority to 
continue for the life of the present collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, but it is under- 
stood may be revoked by me in writing to 
the company at any time within 15 days of 
the signing of a new agreement or a re- 
newal of the existing agreement. 

“Signed 

“This authority can only be signed at the 
plant offices or the personnel office of 
mage Atnyeitel {ap Dies tate Company and can only be 
revoked at the personnel office.” 


cece err eee eee eee eee ewe eer eee eaee @ 


No preference is accorded to union officials 
in case of lay-offs nor to union members in 
hiring. In agreements covering 10 plants and 
6,052 workers, the employers expressly retain 
exclusive rights as to hiring. 

Agreements for four of the plants, covering 
4,717 workers have a particular clause con- 
firming the right of employees to join or to 
refrain from joining any union (or in one case 
the union party to the agreement). 

It is agreed that the employees of the 
company are free to join any union or asso- 
ciation of their choice, and are equally free 
not to Join any union or association. 

This privilege applies to the union which is 
party to the agreement, in the following 
example :— 

An employee shall be free to join or not 
to join the union. 

Agreements for 12 plants, affecting 8,572 
workers, include clauses by which the em- 
ployer agrees not to exercise discrimination 
against any employee because of his union 
membership or activities. 

_ The company agrees that it will not use 
its functions to discriminate against any 
employee or jeopardize seniority standing or 
promotion or employment because of union 
activities or because of exercising any 
right provided herein or by law. 

The agreements for the same 12 plants have 
clauses by which the union agrees to refrain 
from exercising coercion against any employee 
because of his non-membership in the union. 

The union agrees that members of the 
union will not discriminate against or treat 
with hostility any employee, or jeopardize 
seniority standing or promotion or employ- 
ment because of non-acceptance of union 
membership or because of exercising any 
right provided herein or by law, nor will 
the union or its members or anyone on its 
behalf coerce or threaten or intimidate em- 
ployees not members of the union or solicit 
membership in the union on any other basis 
than free choice and voluntary inclination. 


Brass and Copper Products 


There are 24 plants covered by agreements 
in this industry, affecting 5,123 workers. Of 
these, 4,925 workers in 23 plants are repre- 
sented by unions affiliated with international 
or national central organizations. These unions 
include the United Steelworkers of America, 
the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, the International Association of 
Machinists, the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, and others. 
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In this industry, there are agreements for 
three plants, affecting 584 workers, under which 
there are maintenance of membership pro- 
visions with no obligation on any employee to 
join the union; an agreement for one plant 
with 36 workers for union shop conditions; 
and for two plants with 72 workers for closed 
shop conditions. Eighteen plants and 4,431 
workers are under agreements which have no 
requirements as to union membership. 

Maintenance of union membership, with no 
obligation on any employee to join the union, 
is provided in agreements for three plants. In 
two of these, affecting 260 wotkers, no escape 


period is provided in which employees who ~ 


are union members may resign from member- 
ship. 


It is understood and agreed by the parties 
hereto that all employees who are mem- 
bers of the union at the time of the signing 
of this agreement and all employees who 
may join after the signing of the agree- 
ment shall remain members of the union 
during the life of the agreement. 


In the third agreement, covering 324 workers, 
with maintenance of membership, an “escape 
period” is provided; that is, a short period 
after the signing of the agreement during 
which union members may resign their mem- 
bership, if they wish. 


Every present employee who is a mem- 
ber of the union shall be given a period of 
15 days from the date upon which the 
agreement is posted as hereinafter pro- 
vided, within which to elect in writing to 
be filed with the company, and the union 
committee, either to remain a union mem- 
ber, or to withdraw from the union. If he 
elects to retain his membership in the 
union, then the continuance of his member- 
ship during the life of the agreement shall 
be a condition precedent to his retaining 
his employment with the company. 

Every employee, whether present or 
future, shall, once he becomes a member of 
the union, retain his membership in the 
union as a condition precedent to his con- 
tinued employment with the company for 
the life of this contract. 


This same agreement quoted above contains 
a limiting qualification which is occasionally 
added to maintenance of membership clauses. 


The obligation of the company to dis- 
charge an employee for failure to retain his 
membership in the union, shall arise only 
if, in the opinion of the company, such an 
employee could be promptly replaced by an 
equally well-trained and competent em- 
ployee; such decision of the company, if 
the union so desires, to be subject to appeal 
to the National Employment Service 
authorities. 


Union shop conditions apply to only one 
establishment, with 36 workers, and in this case 
apply to both old and new employees. 
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Closed shop conditions are provided under 
agreements for two establishments affecting 
72 workers. 


The party of the first part agrees that 
only nenibers at the ws 28. ieee. 18 in good 
standing will be employed. If the local 
union is unable to supply skilled mechanics 
or helpers, then the employer has the privi- 
lege of employing such help as required, 
conditional upon them becoming members 
of a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The check-off is provided in agreements for 
four plants affecting 1,583 workers, in all of 
which authorization by the individual em- 
ployee is a prerequisite. In one of these plants, 
as in the case of all check-off agreements in 
the non-ferrous smelting industry, the authori- 
zation, once given, remains effective for the 
hfe of the agreement. In the other three 
plants concerned, the authorization of the 
employee for check-off may be withdrawn at 
any time. The following is an example of such 
revokable check-off provisions and it includes 
the specification of the amount which is to be 
deducted. 


The company will, during the life of this 
agreement, if and to the extent authorized 
by each union employee, in the manner 
hereinafter set out, but not otherwise, 
deduct from the first pay cheque due to 
each such employee in each calendar month 
while such authority is in effect the sum of 
one dollar ($1) and remit the same to the 
financial secretary of the union. Any such 
authority to the company shall be given in 
writing on the form set out in Schedule “A” 
hereto, and shall be signed in duplicate by 
the employee concerned and shall be wit- 
nessed. The original shall be left with the 
personnel officer of the company and the 
duplicate left with the financial secretary 
of the union. Any such authority shall take 
effect on the fifteenth day following its 
receipt by the company. Any such authority 
to the company shall be revokable at any 
time by an employee by notice in writing 
to the company. Any such notice of revoca- 
tion shall be signed in duplicate by the em- 
ployee concerned and shall be witnessed. 
The original notice of revocation shall be 
left with the personnel officer of the com- 
pany and the duplicate left with the finan- 
cial secretary of the union. Any such 
authority of revocation shall take effect on 
the fifteenth day following its receipt by 
the company. . 


In this manufacturing group, agreements 
for 16 plants, involving 3,523 workers, have the 
provision under which the employer retains 
exclusive rights to hire whom he wishes. 


The management of the works and the 
direction of the working forces, including 
the right to hire, suspend or discharge for 
proper causes and the right to relieve em- 
ployees from duty because of lack of work or 
for other legitimate reasons is vested exclu- 
sively in the employer, provided that this 
right will not be used for the purpose or 
purposes of discrimination against any mem- 
ber or non-member of the union. 
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Preference for continued employment for 
union officers, committeemen or stewards when 
lay-offs are being made is provided in agree- 
ments for four plants, affecting 908 workers. 

Preference for union officers for work on the 
day shift is provided in one agreement, affect- 
ing 324 workers. 

The chairman of the committee and presi- 
dent of the local union, if employed by the 
company, shall work on the day shift during 
their respective terms of office. In case of 


emergency, they may be transferred tem- 
porarily to other shifts. 


In the agreement for one plant, affecting 
119 workers, employees are guaranteed the 
right to join or refrain from joining any union, 
while for five plants, affecting 863 workers, 
this right refers only to the union party to 
the agreement. 

By agreements for 15 plants, affecting 3,221 
workers, the employer undertakes to exercise 
no discrimination against employees because 
of their union membership or union activities, 
while for 13 of these plants, with 2,886 workers, 
the union makes the same pledge with regard 
to non-union employees. 


Electrical Products and Repair 


A total of 35 plants and 19,010 workers are 
covered by agreements. Of these, 24 plants and 
11,784 workers are covered by agreements in 
which the workers are represented by unions 
affiliated with international or national central 
organizations. In 18 of these 24 plants the 
workers are represented by the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

One plant with 425 workers is covered by 
an agreement for maintenance of member- 
ship, which provision is similar to the one 
with the “escape period” quoted above in the 
“Brass and Copper Products” section, the 
“escape period” in this case being 30 days. 
This clause, however, has two other qualifica- 
tions, one of which gives the condition for 
forfeit of union membership. 

No employee of the company who is a 
member of the union shall forfeit member- 
ship in the union except for non-payment 
of dues for a period of two months or more. 
The other qualification to the maintenance 

of membership provision in this same agree- 
ment makes provision for cancellation of this 
condition if the union ceases to have a majority 
of the employees. 

If the number of company employees, 
members of the union, should at any time 
become 50 per cent or less of the total num- 
ber of employees eligible for such member- 
ship either by way of resignation within 
the thirty-day period herein above referred 


to and/or failure to become members of the 
union, then the obligation of the company 
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under this general provision for ‘main- 

tenance of membership” shall forthwith 

terminate. 

Two agreements involving 239 workers have 
union shop provisions, in one case applying 
only to new employees, in the other to both 
present and new employees. In both cases the 
unions concerned are not affiliated with an 
international or national union. 

The check-off is provided in agreements for 
ten plants, affecting 2,838 workers. In all 
cases it is effective only on authorization by 
the individual employee. In three of the ten 
agreements no stipulation is made as to 
whether the check-off may or may not be 
cancelled by the employee who has once 
authorized it. Under the other seven agree- 
ments, the employee may revoke his authoriza- 
tion if he wishes. 

The employer retains exclusive rights as to 
hiring under agreements for 26 plants, affect- 
ing 15,644 workers. 

Preference in continued employment to 
union officers, committeemen, and/or stewards 
when lay-offs are being made is provided in 
agreements for six plants, affecting 1,789 
workers. 

Agreements for 12 plants, affecting 6,949 
workers, specially state that employees are free 
to join or refrain from joining the union party 
to the agreement. In one of these this is 
extended to any union. 

Twenty-seven plants with 16,759 workers are 
covered by agreements in which the employer 
gives assurance that employees will not be dis- 
criminated against because of their union 
membership or activities. In 24 plants with 
16,251 workers, the union gives a similar under- 
taking with regard to employees who are not 
union members. 


Other Non-Ferrous Metal Products 


This group includes the manufacture of 
jewellery, the smelting of aluminum and the 
manufacture of aluminum products, as well 
as miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. 
There are 47 plants, affecting 15,385 workers, 
in this group, of which 44 plants and 11,987 
workers are under agreements in which the 
workers are represented by international or 
national unions. There is a variety of unions 
representing these workers, including the 
International Jewellery Workers’ Union, the 
Syndicat National des Employés de Alumin- 
ium; the International Union of Aluminum 
Workers of America, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, and 
the International Association of Machinists. 

Maintenance of union membership provisions 
are found in agreements for four plants, 
affecting $33 workers; union shop provisions 
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for three plants, affecting 221 workers and 
closed shop provisions for six plants, affecting 
52 workers. ; 

The maintenance of union membership 
clauses provide in one plant for an escape 
period, while in the other three no such period 
is allowed. In one of these this maintenance 
of membership is dependent on a majority of 
employees signing for the check-off. 

It shall be a condition of employment 
with the company that all members of the 
ESO TURAL TT bytes) Akos, aelichoractusun ns , and all those 
who shall subsequently become members 
shall remain members of the union during 
the duration of this contract. The union is 
to supply the company with a list of the 
members every three months. 

Check-off—upon receipt of properly wit- 
nessed authorization from individual mem- 
bers of the union, the company agrees to 
deduct union dues from the first pay in 
each month for the duration of this con- 
tract and remit same promptly to the 
proper union officers. This maintenance of 
membership and check-off, however, shall 
not become operative uniess over 50 per 
cent of the union members sign authoriza- 
tion cards. 


Union shop conditions apply in three plants, 
affecting 221 workers, in two of which only 
new employees are concerned. 

It shall be a condition of employment for 
employees in category (a) and (b) that: 
(a) all employees who are members of 


RNG TEL TA ONL c's em die pce as ek who have 
not tendered their resignation from 
the union on or before............. : 
as it is hereby agreed they may 


should they chioose so to do. ot 
(6) all persons mentioned in definition 
category (a@) who enter the employ of 
the, company after date of present 
agreement. ; 
shall retain their membership in the union 
and be and become members thereof, the 
union hereby agreeing to admit all such 
persons to membership upon their paying 
the requisite dues, and they shall maintain 
their membership therein. Throughout the 
term of the present agreement, it being 
expressly agreed that no employee in cate- 
gory (a) and (0b) entering the company’s 
service for the first time other, than........ 
shall be required to be or become a mem- 
ber of the union until the expiry of three 
months from the date of his entering the 
employ of the company. In the case of a 
dispute as to whether an employee is or is 
not a union member, the union agrees to 
give the management proof, satisfactory to 
the management, that the employee is a 
union member. 


The other union shop agreement applies to 
both new and old employees. 


All employees covered by this agreement 
must be members and maintain membership 
th Gane aed: den ae provided that no employee 
entering the company’s service for the first 
Time’ OENEN EHNA. cs a's os tas shall be required 
to become a member of the union until the 
expiration of a period of three (3) months 
from the date of such entrance. It is agreed 
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that a representative of the union, em- 
ployed in the plant, shall have permission 
at any time to check up accordingly. 


The check-off is used under the terms of 
agreements for five plants, affecting 1,244 
workers, in four of which authorization is 
required from each employee desiring the 
check-off from his wages. In the fourth agree- 
ment it applies automatically to each union 
member. 

The company agrees to deduct from the 
earnings of each employee, one dollar ($1) 
per month for union dues, and to transmit 
by cheque regularly each month to the finan- 
cial secretary of the union, the full amount 
of the dues so collected. 


With regard to the amount of union dues 
to be deducted, some check-off clauses do not 
specify any amount but simply state “union 
dues”; others, as in the clause quoted in the 
previous paragraph, set the exact amount to 
be deducted; while still others, as in the 
clause quoted below, state the maximum 
amount which may be deducted. 


The company recognizes the right of the 
union to levy initiation fees, dues and 
assessments in accordance with the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the union. 

The company, where so authorized and 
directed by an individual employee in writ- 
ing upon the card form supplied on the 
date of the execution of this agreement, 
will deduct union dues not exceeding $1.50 
per month from the wages of such employee 
and remit the same monthly to the union. 
Employees who have not directed the com- 
pany to discontinue dues deductions within 
the 10-day period preceding the expiration 
of this agreement shall be considered as 
having authorized the company to continue 
such deductions for a further period of one 
year. 


%, 

In agreements for 16 plants, affecting 10,522 
workers, it is definitely stated that the em- 
ployer has exclusive rights as to hiring. Union 
officers, committeemen and/or stewards are 
to be given preference over other employees 
in case of lay-offs, under the terms of agree- 
ments for five plants, affecting 2,000 employees. 

Members of committees recognized or 
established by this agreement and stewards 
will be retained by the company in the event 
of a lay-off affecting their department, so 
long as there is work in their respective 
departments which they are qualified and 
willing to do, notwithstanding their posi- 
tion on the seniority list. Exceptions to this 
rule will be discussed and arranged with 
the grievance committee. 


It is specifically stated in agreements for five 
plants, affecting 1,248 workers, that employees 
are free to join or refrain from joining the 
union party to the agreement; in three of 
these cases this extends to any union. Clauses 
guaranteeing that the employer will exercise 
no discrimination against any employees be- 
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cause of their union membership or activities 
are part of agreements for 36 plants, affecting 
14,755. workers; while the similar guarantee 
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on the part of the unions affecting non-union 
members is part of agreements for 13 plants, 
affecting 8,738 workers. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


This industry group includes the manufac- 
ture of glass and glass products, petroleum 
products and a number of smaller sub-groups 
which are included in this study as “other non- 
_ metallic mineral products.” 


Glass and Glass Products 


There are on file agreements covering 17 
plants, affecting 2,016 workers, in all of which 
the workers are represented by unions affiliated 
with international central organizations. These 
unions include the United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, the Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
of United States and Canada, the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, and others. 

A maintenance of membership clause is 
found in agreements for eight plants, affecting 
129 employees. An escape period during which 
present employees might withdraw from mem- 
bership is included. 

An agreement for one plant, with 550 em- 
ployees affected, has provision for the union 
shop. 

One plant also, having 127 employees 
affected, has the check-off provision, which is 
operative on authorization from the individual 
employee who may revoke his authorization at 
any time. 

In six of the plants of this industry, affect- 
ing 1,785 workers, the employer retains the 
exclusive right of hiring his employees. In 
one case, however, preference in hiring is to 
be accorded to union members “providing 
they are competent and satisfactory im the 
opinion of the .......... manager”, 

In one other plant, union committeemen are 
to receive preference in case of lay-offs. 

In one plant, with 85 employees, a provision 
gives employees the right to join or refrain 
from joining the union party to the agreement. 
In six plants, with 1,785 workers, the agree- 
ments provide that the employer will exercise 
no discrimination against any employee be- 
cause of his union membership or activities, 
while in five plants, with 1,262 workers affected, 
the union makes the same undertaking with 
regard to non-members of the union. 


Petroleum Products 


In this group there are agreements on file 
for 44 plants, affecting 6,492 workers. Only 
six of these plants, with 511 employees, have 


agreements with unions affiliated with national 
or international unions. These unions include 
the United Oil Workers of Canada and other 
unions, all affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. In almost all of the other 
agreements the workers are represented by 
employees’ associations or joint industrial 
councils. 

One plant, with 68 employees, has provision 
for union shop applying only to new em- 
ployees, with present employees obliged to 
maintain their membership. This same plant 
has the check-off provision, if this is passed by 
the majority of the union members. 

Deductions from wages, except those re- 
quired by law, shall be made only on 
written consent of the employee . .. The 
company agrees to deduct union dues from 
the employees’ pay cheques provided that 
the necessary resolution to this effect is 
passed by a majority of the union mem- 
bers at a regularly constituted meeting of 
the union. Such deductions shall be made 
from the first pay cheque in each month, 
and shall cover dues payable by the em- 
ployee for the previous month. 


No preference to union members in case of 
hiring or to union officials in case of lay-offs 
is provided in any agreements in this industry 
group. In agreements for four plants with 
477 workers the employers expressly retain 
exclusive rights as to hiring. 

One agreement has a clause guaranteeing 
employees the right to join or refrain from 
joining the union party to the agreement. 

Under the terms of 41 agreements, affecting 
6,073 employees, the employer agrees that 
there will be no discrimination against any 
employee because of his union membership. 
Under agreements for four plants, affecting 
332 workers, the union agrees not to dis- 
criminate against any employee because of 
his non-membership in the union. 


Other Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


This section includes the manufacture of 
asbestos products, brick and tile, lime, plaster 
and cement, monumental and building stone, 
pottery and china, and other products. There 
are agreements on file for 45 plants, affecting 
4,704 workers, of which the agreements for 
43 plants, affecting 4,581 workers, have na- 
tional or international unions as the bargain- 
ing agency. Among the unions representing 
the workers are Syndicat National Catholique 
de |’Amiante (National Catholic Union of 
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Asbestos Workers) for asbestos products; 
United Brick and Clay Workers of America 
and Clay Products Workers’ Union for brick 
and tile manufacturing; United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers’ International Union 
for lime, plaster and cement manufacturing; 
United Granite Workers’ Union for building 
and monumental stone; National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters for pottery and 
china; the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union, and the International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ Union for miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products. 

Maintenance of union membership is pro- 
vided in agreements for three plants, affect- 
ing 554 workers, in two of which an escape 
period is mentioned. Union shop clauses are 
found in agreements for 13 plants, affecting 
1,141 workers, of which the agreements for 
nine plants and 750 workers apply the union 
shop condition only to new employees. Some 
of these do not specifically state that such 
employees must also maintain their member- 
ship. A qualification to the union shop pro- 
vision sometimes is found, limiting the initia- 
tion fees for new employees required to join. 

The union agrees to grant membership 
in the union to any new employees as 
herein defined, at an initiation fee of five 

($5) dollars. 


The closed shop provision is found in an 
agreement covering eight shops, with 37 em- 
ployees affected. 

The check-off is provided in agreements 
for 15 plants, affecting. 2,303 workers. In three 
cases the check-off applies to all union mem- 
bers automatically. 

As long as this agreement is in force 
the employees hereby authorize the com- 
pany and the company agrees to check off 
and forward to the financial secretary of 
the said union the fees and dues owing by 
the employees to the said union, which are 
established at this time as follows:— 

Initiation fees 


C0 Oe 8 8 © 'eeMe ee 6s 
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One of the agreements for automatic check- 
off is qualified by giving members who do not 
wish the check-off an opportunity to be 
exempted. 
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During the term of this agreement the 
company agrees to deduct union dues on a 
monthly basis from the wages of all union 
members whose names appear on the cer- 
tified union list and from the wages of 
those employees whose names may _ be 
added to the list from time to time by 
union certification. It is further under- 
stood by both parties that union members 
who do not wish their union dues deducted 
from their wages must so notify the com- 
pany and the union in writing between 
May 31, 1945, and June 14, 1945, both 
dates inclusive. .From time to time, when 
other employees are certified by the union 
as being members, they must within 15 
days of the receipt of such certification 
notify the company and the union in writ- 
ing if they do not want their dues deducted. 
In the other 12 agreements the check-off is 

operative only on authorization from the in- 
dividual employees, and in four cases the 
authorization may definitely be revoked if 
the employee wishes. 

In agreements for six plants, affecting 1,367 
workers, the employer retains the exclusive 
right as to hiring. One agreement, affecting 
70 employees, affords preference in hiring to 
union members. 

When engaging men, the management 
will give preference to union members, if 
such are available and are capable of doing 
the work efficiently. 

An agreement for one plant, with 385 em- 
ployees affected, gives preference to union 
officials and committeemen in case of lay-offs. 

Officers and the negotiating committee 
of the union shall, during their term of 
office in the union, head the seniority list. 
This will not apply to the filling of vac- 
ancies or promotions. 


Under the agreement for one plant, with 
385 employees affected, the employees are 
definitely given the right to join or refrain 
from joining the union party to the agree- 
ment. Under agreements for 23 plants, with 
3,405 employees, the employers guarantee that 
no discrimination will be shown against any 
employee because of his union membership. 
Similarly, the union agrees to refrain from 
discrimination or coercion against employees 
because of their non-membership in agreements 
for 17 plants affecting 2,717 workers. 


Chemical and Allied Products 


This industry includes the manufacture of 
drugs and medicines, explosives and ammuni- 
tion, paints and varnishes, soaps and _ toilet 
preparations, and other chemical products. 
There are agreements on file covering 54 
plants and 9,268 workers. Of these, the work- 
ers are represented by unions affiliated with 
national or international central organizations 
in 29 plants, affecting 4,882 workers. Among 


the unions representing the workers in this 
industry are the Canadian Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical Employees Union; federal unions 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor; the Association of Employees of the 
Paint Industry (an organization representing 
employees in the paint industry in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and which is not affiliated 
with any central labour organization); the 
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International Chemical Workers’ Union; the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers Union of America, and others. 


Maintenance of union membership clauses 
are found in agreements covering three plants, 
affecting 487 workers, of which two such clauses 
provide an escape period. In one of these, 
this escape period occurs annually. 


Any member of the union shall have the 
right to withdraw from membership in the 
union at any time between the 10th and 
26th days of October in any year that this 
agreement is in force, by notice in writing 
mailed to the union and the company, and 
said withdrawal from the union will not 
prejudice the employee concerned in any 
way in the continuance of his employment 
by the company, provided that no member 
shall enjoy the right to withdraw from the 
said union under the terms of this sub- 
paragraph unless he is a member in good 
standing at the time of his notice of with- 
drawal. 


Union shop conditions apply to nine plants, 
affecting 1,166 workers, of which eight affect 
only new employees; one has an escape period. 
One of these agreements, which applies to new 
employees, specifically exempts employees re- 
turning for reinstatement from service in the 
armed forces. 

It is also understood and agreed that all 
new employees, except service men return- 
ing for reinstatement, upon becoming per- 
manent employees of the company, must 
as a condition of continued employment, 
become members of the union and maintain 
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such membership for 
agreement. 


the term of this 


There are no closed shop agreements. 


The check-off is provided in agreements for 
12 plants, affecting 1,721 workers. In three of 
these plants with 74 workers it applies auto- 
matically to all union members, and in the 
others on authorization by the individual em- 
ployee. This authorization may be revoked by 
the employee under the terms of agreements 
for seven plants, with 1,315 workers. 

The employer retains exclusive rights as to 
hiring new employees under agreements for 21 
plants, affecting 3,249 workers. While retain- 
ing this right, one employer agrees to give 
preference to union members where possible. 

When lay-offs are being made, preference in 
continued employment is to be given to union 
officials, committeemen and/or stewards under 
the terms of agreements covering five plants 
and 618 workers. 

Employees are afforded the right to join or 
refrain from joining any union under agree- 
ments covering four plants and 1,122 workers, 
while this condition applies to the union party 
to the agreement in another seven plants, with 
1,202 workers. The employer agrees to show 
no discrimination against employees because of 
their union membership or activities under 
agreements for 19 plants, affecting 4,184 work- 
ers, and the union agrees to refrain from exer- 
cising discrimination or coercion against non- 
members in 17 plants, affecting 4,054 workers. 


Employment Policy 


Employment and Development Works Planning 


Meeting of I.L.O. International Development Works Committee 


EETING in Montreal during the week of 

January 28, the International Develop- 
ment Works Committee of the International 
Labour Organization studied methods of ex- 
changing information on public works pro- 
grams, and made recommendations on public 
investment in relation to full employment. 


The meeting was attended by representatives 
of ten countries, including Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The Canadian representative was Group 
Captain B. F. Wood, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour, who was 
accompanied by two technical advisers from 
the Department of Reconstruction, Mr. H. W. 
Lea, Co-ordinator of Public Projects, and 
Dr. O. J. Firestone, Assistant to the Director 
General of Economic Research. Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and Mr..H. W. Mac- 
donnell, legal secretary of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, were also in attendance 
as labour and employer members of the Gov- 
erning Body. Mr. Bengough was elected as 
one of the vice-chairmen of the Committee. 


Supply of Information 


The Committee drew up a new uniform plan 
for the supply of information by governments 
to the Internation] Labour Office. Each coun- 
try 1s to be asked to state the action it has 
taken in regard to the I.L.0. Public Works 
(National Planning) Recommendations of 1937 
and 1944, and to provide the following infor- 
mation: 


(1) The total’ expenditure in each country 
on development works, classified, if possible, 
according to the type of body responsible for 
the works (central, regional and local Govern- 
ments and publicly-owned undertaking not 
elsewhere included) : 

(a) for the most recent 12-monthly period for 
which information on actual expenditure 
is available; 

(6) for the next following 12-monthly period 
(estimates) ; 5 

(c) for the current 12-monthly period if nut 
covered by (b) above (estimate); and 

(d) any longer period for which plans have 
been prepared. (estimate). 
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(2) Such informaton as may be available on 
the number of man-hours of work which has 
resulted or is expected to result on the site 
of the works. 

(3) Such information as may be available 
on the methods adopted for financing the 
works, and more particularly on that propor- 
tion of the money which is raised by taxation 
and by borrowing, respectively. 

(4) Copies of the documents, such as annual 
reports, technical studies, forms, handbooks 
and any other material which would be of 
use in understanding the methods adopted for 
the planning of development works. 


On the suggestion of the Canadian delega- 
tion the Committee adopted the following 
definition : 


For the purpose of this plan the term “oub- 
lic works (or development works)” means new 
works undertaken, and new plant, equipment 
and supplies purchased, by central, regional 
or local governments and _ publicly-owned 
undertakings not otherwise included, and 
maintenance and repair work related thereto. 


The Committee also made recommenda- 
tions to facilitate the flow of information con- 
cerning development works planning to coun- 
tries which suffered during the war from enemy 
occupation. 


Planning for Full Employment 


The Committee decided to submit to the 
Governing Body the following list of points 
based, with modifications, on a report on pub- 
lic investment and full employment prepared 
by the International Labour Office :— 


(1) In planning for full employment, Gov- 
ernments should aim at ensuring the main- 
tenance of a high level of total expenditure, 
both private and public, and should in this 
connection plan public investment and its fin- 
amcing in such a way as to reduce industrial 
fluctuations as far as possible, as recom- 
mended by the Public Works (National Plan- 
ning) Recommendations, 1937 and 1944, and 
to utilize resources with the utmost efficiency 
for the satisfaction of the needs of the people. 

(2) (i) Government and other public auth- 
orities should time their public investment in 
such a way as to contribute to the maximum 
possible degree of stability in the major in- 
dustries affected by it, such as, for example, 
the building and civil engineering industries 
and the mechanical engineering industry, in 
order to minimize the shifting of labour from 
industry to industry, and to permit continuous 
operation close to capacity. In selecting pro- 
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jects for inclusion in the public investment 
program, attention should be given to the 
various needs of different regions in each 
country concerned, both from the point of 
view of the development of the country and 
the maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment and income. Account should also be 
taken of the particular skills required for 
the carrying out of the public investment pro- 
gram to assure that the jobs provided match 
as far as possible the skills of the available 
labour supply. 

(ii) As public services make a large con- 
tribution to national welfare and as it is 
desirable that public investment and public 
services be planned and budgeted on parallel 
lines, consideration should be given to the 
possibility (a) of regulating the timing and 
volume of variable public services such as, 
where ‘appropriate, research and _ surveys, 
improvement of maps and records, handi- 
craft projects, so as to conform to the timing 
of public investment; and (b) when unem- 
ployment threatens of enlarging the program 
of continuous public services, such as health 
and education, and of varying the methods 
of financing such services in a counter-cyclical 
manner, 


3. In order to provide needed flexibility in 
the use of public investment as an instrument 
to maintain full employment, public investment 
programs should include an appropriate volume 


of projects that can be completed within a 


relatively short period as well as projects of 
longer duration. 

4. In order to secure a clearer picture of 
their financial position, Governments should give 
careful consideration to the desirability of 
revising their accounting systems in such a 
Way as to separate capital outlays from tthe 
current or operating budget, carrying over to 
the latter budget (a) interest and depreciation 
charges on capital items and (b) earnings of 
self-liquidating projects. 

5. Agencies equipped with necessary legal and 
financial powers should be established at all 
levels of government to plan, execute and, when 
necessary, co-ordinate public investment projects 
in such a way as to make a maximum con- 
tribution to economic development and to the 
prevention of unemployment. 

6. In order that plans may be put into 
operation with a minimum of delay when 
unemployment is increasing: 

(a) all stages of planning, including financial 
planning, completion of a five to ten year 
normal program, together with a reserve 
of additional useful projects, and pre- 
paration of working drawings and 
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specifications, should be undertaken in 
advance; 

such plans and programs should be subject 
to continuous evaluation and revision in 
the light of changing conditions; 

public authorities should be granted wide 
powers for the speedy acquisition of land 
at fair prices, including authority ‘to 
acquire sites in advance; 

(d) the procedure for letting contracts should 

be simple and speedy. 

7. Wherever adequate personnel for efficient 
advance planning is lacking, since such advance 
planning is essential to the whole policy of 
using development works to reduce unemploy- 
ment, Governments should: 

(a) give every feasible encouragement to 
the acquisition of adequate staff by the 
government bodies concerned; and 
make all possible use of professional 
Gol uese available on ia consultant basis; 
‘anh 
where possible, to provide a pool of 
skilled personnel that can be made avail- 
able to assist lower levels of government, 
with the preparation of plans and pro- 
grams; and 
provide assistance for the training of 
requisite technical staff. 


(b) 


(c) 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


8. Since a major portion of public invest- 
ment is undertaken by regional and local gov- 
ernments, central governments should develop 
systems of grants in aid for the purposes of: 

(a) assisting regional and local governments 

with the advance preparation of plans 
and programs; and 

(6) encouraging regional and local govern- 
ments to time their public investment in 
relation to the employment situation; and 
providing financial aid to such of those 
governments aS require assistance ‘to 
undertake an adequate development works 
progriam, 


9. To assist in the efficient planning of public 
investment, Governments should collect and 
process all relevant statistics such as the volume 
of on-site and off-site employment and, if 
possible, secondary employment, provided by 
projects of different sizes and types, distribu- 
tion of total man-hours by months, labour and 
materials costs, etc., and should communicate 
the statistics to the International Labour 
Office. It would also be useful if Govern- 
ments would, for the purpose of evaluation, 
submit the sources of the data and the methods 
of procedure adequate in compiling the data. 

10. Particular importance is attached to the 
International co-ordination of National Publie 
Investment. policies. 


(c) 





Employment Policy in the United States 


HE United States Congress thas adopted an 
Act establishing a national employment 
policy, under the terms of which the Federal 
Government accepts responsibility for promot- 
ing “maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” 
The Act declares that it is “the continuing 
policy and responsibility” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 


to co-ordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 


ing and maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including  self- 
employment, for those able, willing, and seek- 


ing to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


The Act requires the President to transmit to 
Congress annually an economic report setting 
forth the levels of employment, production 
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and purchasing power in the United States, 
comparing these levels with those needed to 
carry out the national policy, predicting trends, 
and outlining a program to effectuate the policy, 
The President may also summit supplementary 
reports from time to time. 

The President is to be assisted by a three- 
man Council of Economic Advisers, whose 
function will be to study the economic situa- 
tion, appraise the various programs and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in the light of 
their contribution or lack of contribution to 
the maintenance of employment, and 

to develop and recommend to the President 
national economic policies to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise, to avoid 
economic fluctuations or to diminish the effects 
thereof, and to maintain employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. 


The Council may set up advisory commit- 
tees and consult with representatives of indus- 
try, agriculture, labour, consumers, and state 
and local governments. 

The Act also provides for a joint committee 
of both Houses of Congress, which will consider 
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the President’s report and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to its provisions. The Com- 
mittee will also make a continuing study of 
economic matters. 

The Employment Act as passed differs con- 
siderably in phraseology from the bill which 
had originally been introduced by Senator 
James Murray (L.G., Feb. 1945, p. 179). The 
original bill had referred to “full” rather than 
to “maximum” employment, and had asserted 
the “right” of “all Americans able to work and 
seeking work” to “useful, remunerative, regu- 
lar, and full-time employment.” This section 
was deleted by Congress, as was also a pro- 
vision specifically requiring an increase in 
federal expenditure whenever spending by 
private enterprise fell short of the level re- 
quired to maintain full production and full 
employment. 

However, the sponsor of the legislation, 
Senator Murray, speaking in the Senate on 
February 8, asserted that the bill as amended 
contained “all the essentials of a full employ- 
ment bill,” and that the original program was 
implicit in the language of the revised bill. 


National Employment Service in New Zealand 


EGISLATION to create a National Em- 
ployment Service was enacted in New 
Zealand in November, 1945. 

The Employment Act states that the prin- 
cipal function of the Service “shall be to 
promote and maintain full employment at all 
times.” 

In particular, the 
required 


new organization is 
(a) to operate as a voluntary placement 
service, with emphasis on assisting 
people to find suitable employment, 
assisting persons who require occupa- 
tional readjustment or training, and 
helping employers to secure labour or 
to provide jobs, 
(b) to make surveys and forecasts of em- 
ployment trends and opportunities over 
all sections of work, and 
“generally to do all things deemed 
necessary or expedient for the purpose 
of promoting and maintaining full em- 
ployment, whether by facilitating the 
better location or availability of em- 
ployment in relation to the labour 
available or otherwise howsoever.” 


(c 


+e 


The National Employment Service is to 
operate as a department of government, headed 
by a Minister of Employment, and admini- 
stratively by a Director of Employment. 

It replaces the National Service Depart- 
New Zealand’s manpower during the war 


years, and which in turn replaced the pre- 
war Placement Service. 

An official statement outlining the purposes 
of the Act states that during the period of 
return from wartime to peacetime conditions 
almost 100,000 persons will have to be re- 
absorbed into industry. This problem is com- 
plicated by the presence of five successive 
annual waves of school leavers who have 
entered industry and by the fact that some 
180,000 compulsory employment directions were 
issued during wartime while large numbers of 
other persons voluntarily changed their normal 
occupations. New Zealand’s population, 
according to the census of 1941, was 1,631,414. 

As against this, a number of industries need 
to build up their manpower, though some are 
dependent upon the resumption of supplies of 
materials. 

An important requirement in New Zealand 
is for more skilled workers. “Full employ- 
ment cannot be achieved by merely providing 
unskilled employment—in fact, the employ- 
ment of unskilled labour is largely dependent 
upon the availability and wise utilization of 
skilled men, technicians, scientific and other 
specialist personnel. The availability of these 
ment, which exercised compulsory powers over 
in turn depends upon forecast opportunities, 
training facilities and some organized means 
of securing appropriate appointments. 

“With knowledge of employment trends and 
forecasts a national employment service is 
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placed in the position of being able, by various 
voluntary means, to ensure that the inflow of 
skilled and higher qualified personnel is neither 
excessive nor insufficient; to secure the diver- 
sion or retraining of men in accord with indus- 
trial needs; to encourage the location of new 
industry to best advantage and the suspension 
or release of work projects in accordance with 
the availability of labour. Where necessary 
it should be in a position to stimulate the pro- 
vision of employment. Further, such a service 
should be in a position to facilitate the re- 
entry into full employment of persons who, 
because of disablement or other reasons can 
no longer follow their usual employment. It 
should also be able to assist persons in the 
process of attaining adult status in industry 
and in this respect must be closely linked with 
vocational guidance services. Finally it should 
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be in a position, if necessary, to actually pro- 
vide labour on a voluntary basis to meet any 
special community requirements which cannot 
otherwise be adequately met.” 

In addition to its main functions, the Depart- 
ment is empowered under the Act to establish 
and operate hostels and other establishments 
for workers. 


Further, it may “provide a home-aid service, 
by making the services of workers employed 
in the Department available for domestic and 
other work in cases of emergency and in other 
special circumstances.” 

New Zealand’s program for providing em- 
ployment is complemented by its social 
security legislation, reference to which was 
made in the January issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 20). 


Postwar Employment Trends in Britain 


ITH the end of the war in Europe, 
modifications in Great Britain’s man- 

power policy were put into effect. First, the 
practice of withdrawing men and women 


from industry for the Armed Forces and 
auxiliary services was relaxed at once. 
Secondly, demobilization was commenced; 


and thirdly, plans for the conversion of war- 
time to peacetime production were set in 
motion and accelerated as much as possible. 

It is pointed out in The Minstry of Labour 
Gazette for January, that “the first two 
developments naturally tended to increase the 
number of men and women available for 
employment in industry,” although this was 
delayed in some measure by the extension 
of demobilization leave. The effect of the 
third development was to release large 
numbers of munitions workers and others 
employed in wartime production. This made 
necessary a shifting of workers to industries 
and services which had suffered reductions 
during the war, although a considerable pro- 
portion remained in their existing employ- 
ment for the production of goods for export 
and for civilian consumption. Others, espec- 
ially women in wartime employment, retired 
from industrial activities. The net effect up 
to the end of November (1945), was to 
reduce the numbers in industrial employment 
by about 539,000, the number of men showing 
a net increase of 78,000 and the number of 
women a net decrease of 617,000. 

At the beginning of 1945, the total esti- 
mated manpower in industrial employment 
was about 163 million. Of that number, 
roughly 10,055,000 were men between the ages 
of 14 and 64 and 6,445,000 were women in 


the age group 14 to 59. By the end of May 
the number of men had decreased by 80,000 
and the number of women by 120,000. The 
number of men remained substantially the 
same during the succeeding three months, but 
in October and November there was a net 
increase of about 153,000, bringing the total 
at the end of the latter month to 10,133,000. 
Among women, the rate of decrease was fairly 
repid in October, but there was some slack- 
ening in November, but the decrease in the 
six months beginning with the end of May 
was 497,000, about 100,000 fewer than had 
been expected. 


Where Employment Shifts Occurred 


The reduction in employment naturally 
occurred in the manufacturing industries, 
especially the metals and chemicals groups, 
including shipbuilding and repairing, engin- 
eering, aircraft, motors and vehicles, and 
explosives. During the first eleven months 
of 1945 the numbers in the munitions group 
decreased by 1,052,000. In the same period 
other manufacturing industries engaged in the 
production of goods for civilian needs in- 
creased the number of their workers by about 
176,000. 

In the basic industries, such as agriculture 
and mining and in Government services, public 
utilities and transport, there was a slight 
increase of about 19,000. Building, civil 
engineering, the distributive trades, profes- 
sional services, catering, entertainment, and 
laundries showed a combined increase of 
about 318,000. 


Records of Employment Exchanges 


During the years prior to the outbreak of 
war the average numbers of insured persons 
registered at Employment Exchanges in the 
United Kingdom as unemployed ranged from 
14 millions in 1937 and 1939 to over 24 
millions in 1981 and 1932. From 1940 onwards 
the number fell rapidly to an average of less 
than 80,000 in 1944. 

In the early part of 1945 the number of 
persons registered as unemployed remained 
at a low level and consisted almost entirely 
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of persons who were either changing from 
one job to another, or owing to age, physical 
disability, or other reasons, were suitable only 
for light work. There were too, some married 
women or others not available for transfer 
to employment in other districts. The vast 
re-distribution of manpower, however, which 
followed the cessation of the war in Europe 
in May necessarily resulted in some increase 
in unemployment. By the middle of 
December there were 285,000 insured persons 
registered as unemployed. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 


HE Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction, recently announced the 
formation of a Crown Company, Canadian 
- Arsenals Limited, for the purpose of pro- 


viding rapid mobilization of Canada’s indus-’ 


trial capacity should the nation be called upon 
to supply armed forces by the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organization. 


Working under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply the com- 
pany will be an equal adjunct to the three 
armed services, and integrate its defence 
preparations with theirs. Its primary task 
will be to keep the weapons of the “hand- 
picked skeleton forces of the armed services 
of Canada”, in top-notch condition and main- 
tain Government and private factories and 
key personnel in a state of readiness. 


Mr. Howe stated that by constant liaison 
with civilian plants producing automobiles, 
refrigerators, ships, aircraft, railway equip- 
ment, clothing and a host of other items 
necessary in modern’ warfare, Canadian 
Arsenals will facilitate a much swifter con- 
version to war production than was possible 
in the early days of the past war. 


In addition, it is the intention of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited to maintain plants produc- 
ing defence items such as explosives, guns, 
small arms, etc., which are of no value to 
civilian consumers. 


As a “fourth service”, Canadian Arsenals 
will keep abreast of the latest military equip- 
ment; and proceed to develop certain weapons 
of its own design although, owing to the 
relatively small armed forces to be main- 


tained in Canada, the major portion of war 
equipment must necessarily conform to 
designs of the United Nations Organization. 
It will be equipped to produce pilot models 
of any Canadian-designed weapons and to 
prepare manufacturing specifications. 

The formation of Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, was the result of over a year’s 
intensive investigation by the Joint Arsenals 
Planning Board. It was established in 
September, 1945, and its president is Colonel 
Malcolm P. Jolly, who during the war headed 
Small Arms Limited, the Crown Company 
which produced large quantities of rifles and 
other small arms. The other directors and 
officers of the company are Brigadier A. 
Therriault, vice-president, R. M. P. Hamilton, 
J. G. Notman, N. P. Peterson, E. T. Sterne, 
and R. Flavelle, secretary-treasurer. 

The Company’s head office is situated in 
Ottawa. It embodies the gun plant at 
Longueuil, the Small Arms Limited plant at 
Long Branch, Ontario, the Dominion Arsenal 
at Quebec City, the Lindsay Arsenal at 
Lindsay, Ontario, the Cherrier shell-filling 
plant of Defence Industries Limited, St. Paul 
lErmite, Quebec, and a _ portion of the 
Research Enterprises Limited plant at Leaside, 
Ontario. A number of chemical and explo- 
sives plants built and operated during the 
war will be maintained by the company in 
a standby condition. Similarly, a supply of 
machine-tools and dies will be maintained in 
an inventory reserve. | 

The Minister stated that title in the Crown 
Company is vested in the people of Canada, 
through its ownership by the Crown. 


Wage-Price Policy in the United States 


A REVISED wage-price policy was announced 

by the President of the United States 
on February 14. 

The policy laid down after V-J ze had 
been to maintain the price level, with certain 
minor exceptions, but to return the determina- 
tion of wage rates to free collective bargain- 
ing within the framework of the price level 
(L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 1624). Employers were 
authorized to grant such wage increases as did 
not affect prices without obtaining approval 
from the National War Labour Board. 

In announcing the policy, President Truman 
had asserted his belief that wage adjustments 
were necessary in order to cushion the decline 
in take-home pay resulting from loss of over- 
time and other factors, and that industry could 
afford substantial wage increases without price 
increases. Industry, however, would not be 
asked to take unreasonable chances, and if 
after six months an industry which had granted 
a wage increase was unable to operate at a 
fair profit, the Office of Price Administration 
would take the wage increase into considera- 
tion in passing on an application for a price 
increase. 

In announcing the changes in this policy, 
the President declared that he had hoped 
that as a result of free collective bargaining 
on wage questions the reconversion program: 
would proceed vigorously and in an orderly 
manner. However collective bargaining had 
broken down in many important situations, 


several major strikes were in progress, and 
vitally needed production was lagging. 
“Tt is imperative,’ he declared, “that pro- 


duction in great volume be! accomplished. We 
face real difficulties. Many workers have 
found their weekly pay greatly reduced. Many 
companies, squeezed between costs and prices, 
are not in a position to wait through a six 
months’ period as heretofore required before 
seeking price adjustments. This is especially 
true in some instances where there is a com- 
plete change from war production to civilian 
production. 

“Tt is hkewise true in the case of small com- 
panies which lack the ample reserves of many 
large corporations. Many small businesses 
were at a disadvantage during the war. They 
must not be so im peace.” 


Revised Policy 

The object of the revised policy, which is 
put into effect by executive order, is “to permit 
wage increases within certain limits and to 
permit any industry placed in a hardship 
position by an approved increase to seek price 
adjustments without waiting until the end of 
a six months’ test period as previously 
required.” 


The National Wage Stabilization Board 
(which has replaced the National War Labour 
Board) is authorized to approve any wage 
increases which it finds to be consistent with 
the “general pattern” established in the indus- 
try or local labour market since August 18, 
1945. Where there is no such general pattern, 
provision is made for the approval of increases 
found necessary to eliminate gross inequities 
as between related industries, plants, or job 
classifications, or to correct disparities between 
the increase in wage or salary rates since 
January, 1941, and the increase in the cost of 
living between that date and September, 1945. 

(According to The New York Times, the’ 
“seneral pattern” of wage increases since V-J 
day will be taken to mean increases of 15 to 
20 per cent, although the President did not 
mention figures.) 

The making of a wage increase without the 
prior approval of the Board is permitted, but 
constitutes a waiver of any right of the em- 
ployer to use such an increase as a basis for 
seeking a price increase. The Stabilization 
Director will determine certain classes of cases, 
however, in which a wage increase may be 
granted without prior approval of the Board 
and without any waiver of right to ask for 
price relief. These cases will include all those 
in which the increase will clearly not have an 
unstabilizing effect. 

An industry is defined as “in hardship,” and 
thus eligible to ask for immediate price relief, 
if, after taking the entire amount of a wage 
or salary increase into consideration, a Price 
Administrator finds that the industry’s cur- 
rent ceiling prices will leave it in an overall 
loss position. The price relief to be granted 
will be enough to enable it to operate at the 
same rate of profit as in the peacetime base 


period applicable to the industry—in most 


cases 1986-1939. 

To support his program, the President urged 
Congress to extend the stabilization statutes 
without amendment and with all possible 
speed, “so that there may be no question 
in anyone’s mind concerning the determina- 
tion of the Congress to see the fight against 
inflation through to the finish.” He also asked 
Congress to extend the subsidy program for 
another year, and to adopt legislation estab- 
lishing price controls over housing. 

In conclusion he urged the American people 
to support the national program against infla- 
tion, and called upon both management and 
labour to proceed with production. “Produc- 
tion,” he said, “is our salvation. Production 
is the basis of high wages and profits and 
high standards of living for us all. Production 
will do away with the necessity for Govern- 
ment controls.” 
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Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, 1939 to 1944 


ope accompanying table contains index 
numbers showing the changes in wage 
rates in various industries for the period 1939 
to 1944. It is a continuation of the new series 
first published in Report No. 26 on “Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada” issued by 
the Department as a supplement to the 
Lasour GAZETTE for June, 1945. 


The table contains figures showing the 
changes in wage rates by individual industries 
as well as for the main groups of industries 
for the period 1939 to 1944. A table showing 
the index for the main groups only for the 
period 1901 to 1944 was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1945 (p. 1424). 


Under the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, effective February 15, 1944, the cost of 
living bonus was incorporated into basic wage 
rates in the data reported by employers to the 
Department in 1944. The bonus was also 
included in the wage rates from which the 
indexes for the previous years were calculated. 


A revision has been made in the index for 
steam railways for the years 1939 to 1944. 
For the years 1941 to 1943 this index was 
calculated from average hourly earnings by 
occupations as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in the Reports on 
Statistics of Steam Railways. These averages 
included overtime earnings. The revision was 
made in order to have this index on the same 
basis as those for other industries, that is, to 
reflect changes in wage rates in this industry 
in place of changes in earnings. 


The general index covering all industries 
was 137-5 in 1944 compared with 132-8 in 
1943, an average increase of 3:5 per cent. 
This compares with an increase of between 
8 and 9 per cent in each of the last three 
preceding years and of 3-9 per cent in 1940 
over 1939. The wartime increase in wage 
rates from 1939 to 1944 was 37-5 per cent. 

Report No. 27 covering the year 1944 is 
expected to be available in a few weeks’ time. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1940-1944 


(Rates in 1939=100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1940-1944—Concluded 


(Rates in 1939=100) 
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Labour Management Production Committees Plan to Combat 
Absenteeism 


PROGRAM to be used by labour manage- 

ment production committees in combat- 

ing absenteeism has been outlined by the 

Industrial Production Co-operation Board in a 
recent issue of its news bulletin. 

The bulletin states that “the way to tackle 
the absentee problem is to track down the 
basic causes and apply remedies, in preventable 
cases, at the source.” 

The program is outlined below :— 

1. DEFINE ABSENTEEISM 

Absenteeism is defined as the failure of 
workers to report on the job when they are 
scheduled to work. An employee is to be 
considered scheduled to work when the em- 
ployer has work available and the employee is 
aware of it, and when the employer has no 
reason to expect, well in advance, that the 
employee will not be available at the specified 
time. 

2. DETERMINE POLICY 

* More satisfactory results can be expected 
if labour and management view absenteeism 
as a common problem and if labour, through 
the labour-management production commit- 
tees, participates in the formulation and appli- 
cation of the rules for dealing with absentees. 
Together, labour and management may deter- 
mine excusable absences, procedures for obtain- 
ing leave of absence, and rules for reporting 
back to work when leave is not granted. 

3. Knep Propsr Recorps 

Adequate records are essential to locate and 
control absenteeism, the bulletin continues. 
They should provide a continuing record of 
absence rates, broken down into significant 
classifications; reveal causes of absence and 
help control it. 

4. EMPHASIZE ATTENDANCE INCENTIVES 

Sound industrial relations policies empha- 
size the positive rather than the negative 
approach. The publishing of penalties, such 
as posting names of absentees causes resent- 
ment. Awards for regular attendance stimu- 
late co-operation and boost morale. 

5. APPRAISE MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Management must evaluate its personnel 
policies and techniques to determine to what 
extent they contribute, if at all, to employee 
discontent. 

6. SEARCH FOR CAUSES AND CURES 

Committee action can discover the real 
causes of absenteeism and can often suggest 
- practical and effective remedies. Some of the 
fields in which this committee action has 
proven helpful have been in production plan- 
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ning, hours of work, industrial accidents and 
diseases, nutrition, and in remedying factory 
conditions that result in indifference, boredom 
and fatigue. 

Factory conditions should impress workers 
that their attendance is important. Insufh- 
cient and irregular work, particularly without 
explanation, may cause workers to feel their 
absence is not serious. Where there are real 
or fancied grievances, and bad feeling results, 
workers will sometimes deliberately come late 
or stay away. Some committees use “gripe 
boxes” where unsigned notes may be left 
calling attention to unsatisfactory conditions. 

It has been shown that rest periods, nutri- 
tious snacks, and music reduce fatigue. Com- 
mittees have found that recreational activities 
contribute toward better morale and health 
and greater interest in the job. Perhaps the 
most effective way to stimulate interest is to 
tell the worker about the importance of his 
job and to show him how his job is related 
to the final product. 

Physical discomfort and cases of “nerves” 
often interfere with regular attendance. Con- 
sideration should be givem to preventing as 
far as practical excessive fatigue, monotony, 
and tension in very noisy plants. Quite often 
the workers can pass on to the committee prac- 
tical suggestions that would improve or remove 
unsatisfactory conditions. There may be 
simple, inexpensive improvements that every- 
one else has overlooked. Study of absentee 
records show that more people are away from 
work on Mondays and Saturdays, also the 
day after pay day or after a holiday. Com- 
mittee action can reduce such absences by 
explaining to the workers the purpose of pro- 
duction schedules and the importance of 
regular attendance. 

Production schedules are best explained 
through the labour-management production 
committee because workers are naturally more 
receptive to explanations given by fellow 
workers. If the employees recognize the impor- 
tance of regular attendance, group pressure 
may be brought to bear on those who violate 
what has become accepted as the “social code 
of behaviour” for the working group. 

Labour management production committees 
have co-operated with local agencies and ser- 
vices in order to help remove conditions that 
contribute to lost time. They have arranged 
for improved transportation service and been 
instrumental in arranging hours for shopping, 
visiting the doctor and dentist that are more 
convenient for the employees. 


Social Insurance in Great Britain 


National Scheme of Protection Against Loss of Income 


National Insurance Bill was introduced 
in the British House of Commons 
on January 24, and passed second reading 
on February 11. Aimed at_ establishing 
freedom from want by providing for a unified 
and comprehensive scheme of social insur- 
ance, the Bill embodies with certain modifica- 
tions the proposals of the White Paper, 
Social Insurance, issued in September, 1944 
(L.G., 1944, p. 1813), which in turn were based 
on the Report of Sir William Beveridge 
CEG" 1943)" p.'746)? 
The following benefits are to be provided:— 


Sickness benefit; 

Unemployment benefit; 

Maternity benefits (maternity grant, mater- 
nity allowance, and attendance allowance) ; 


Widows’ benefits (widow’s allowance, 
widowed mother’s allowance, and widow’s 
pension) ; 


Guardian’s allowance (to be paid in respect 
of orphans) ; 

Retirement pension; 

Death grant. 


In addition to these benefits, provision has 
already been made for family allowances 
(L.G., 1945, p. 812), and is being made under 
a separate bill for industrial accident insur- 
ance.” National Assistance will be paid under 
a separate scheme to those who are ineligible 
for benefits and are in need; and there will 
also be a scheme of health services. 

The main benefit and contribution rates, 
which are somewhat higher than those pro- 
posed in the White Paper, are set out in 
tables 1 and 2. 

The Bill establishes a minimum income of 
42s. for a couple living together, and 26s. for a 
_ single adult. These rates cover the funda- 
mental risks of unemployment, sickness, old 
age, and widowhood. For an adult dependent 
the rate is 16s. and for the first child in a 
family, 7s. 6d. (Provision. is made for the 
first child only, since the Family Allowances 
Act provides for subsequent children. The 
family allowance rate is 5s. a week for each 
child except the first.) 


Contributions 


Title to benefits will depend on payment 
of prescribed numbers of weekly contribu- 
tions. Contributions will be credited for 
weeks of unemployment and sickness, and 


in certain other contingencies. There will be 
power to except from liability to pay con- 
tributions persons who are— (a) unemployed 
or incapable of work, or (b) drawing pensions 
or other benefits, or (c) under full-time 
education or unpaid apprenticeship, and to 
credit such persons with contributions. Per- 
sons whose total income is less than £75 a 
year will also be able to claim exemption 
from paying contributions, but this will in- 
volve loss of benefit rights. 

Generally, contributions will be paid by 
means of stamps on an insurance card. 
Responsibility for paying contributions will be 
primarily on the employer, who will deduct 
the worker’s share of the contribution from 
the worker’s wage. 


Sickness and Unemployment Benefit 


An employed person will have a waiting 
period of three days at the beginning of a 
spell of sickness or unemployment, but he 
will be paid benefit for these three days if 
he is sick or unemployed on 12 days during 
a period of 138 weeks. On a subsequent claim 
for benefit, he will not have to serve a new 
waiting period, unless more than 13 weeks 
have elapsed since the end of his last spell 
of sickness or unemployment. Odd days of 
sickness or unemployment may count for 
benefit, but only where two or more of them 
fall within a group of six consecutive days. 


A self-employed person will receive no 
benefit for the first 24 days of sickness. 


There is no time limit on sickness benefit. 
Unemployment benefit may be drawn for 180 
days, together with additional days of benefit 
assessed on the worker’s record of contribu- 
tions and benefit. In limiting the duration 
of benefit, the Government took the view 
that only short-term unemployment should be 
borne by the Insurance Fund, and that the 
responsibility for long-term unemployment 
should be a direct state responsibility under 
the National Assistance scheme. 


Maternity Benefits 


For a confinement, a woman will receive a 
maternity grant of £4, on her husband’s in- 
surance or on her own. 

For a woman who ordinarily follows a 
gainful occupation, there will be in addition 
a maternity allowance of 36s. a week for 13 
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weeks beginning about six weeks before her 
confinement is expected, provided that she 
abstains from work. For other women there 
will be instead an attendance allowance of £1 
a week for four weeks in addition to the 
maternity grant. 


Widows’ Benefits 


A. widow will receive an allowance of 36s. 
a week for 13 weeks. If she has been left 


with a child of school age she will thereafter 
receive a widowed mother’s allowance at the 
rate of 33s. 6d. If she is over 40 when this 
allowance ceases, and 10 years have then 
elapsed since the date of her marriage, she 
will qualify for a widow’s pension at the rate 
of 26s. a week. This pension will also be 
paid to a widow who has reached 50 when 
her husband dies, or to widows incapable of 
self-support. 


TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MAIN BENEFIT RATES 


White 
New 
—— Paper Present Scheme 
Proposals Proposals 
Weekl, Rates— 
IER TOSR Cee cette ans Sea ee oe * 26s. 24s. 18s. 
(20s. after |(10s. 6d. after 6 months). 
3 years) 
UnemploviImen tisis23. ras sac een < cutee 26s. 24s. 24s. 
1 ERENT TO) 0) Sehnert CO ie Didi. Rata 26s. 20s. 10s. (Old Age Pensions). 


The rates paid in columns 2 and 38 relate to single adults. Lower rates will in general be paid to married 
women. In column 4 the sickness and unemployment rates are those for a single man; there are separate rates 


for married and single women. 


Increases for Dependents— 


Wafesoriothemedult}.,. 2. tele. Yer... | 
(Wife only in the case of retirement 16s 
pension.) 

Perscvehnitice wor fae A Wee a ene Seis 7s. 6d. 


Widows and Orphans— 


Widow’s Allowance (first 13 weeks)... 36s. 

Widowed Mother’s Allowance.......... 33s. 6d 

Widows Pension. join: ght. . Hkh. Dake 26s. 

Guardian’s Allowance............00+.0% 12s. 
Maternity— 

Maternity Allowance (for 13 weeks).... 36s. 

Attendance Allowance (for 4 weeks).... 20s. 
Grants— 

Maternigy(otants,. ical: pi: Rees el £4 

Death Granti(Adults)2)). ee £20 


None on sickness benefit. 
16s. 16s. on unemployment benefit. 
10s. O.A.P. for wife over 60. 
oS. | None on sickness benefit. 
5s. on unemployment benefit. 
None on O.A.P. 


36s. ||Widow’s pension of 10s. with allowance 
29s. + of 5s. for first child. 

20s. 
12s. 7s. 6d. (Orphan’s Pension). 





36s. None. 
20s. None. 


£4 £2 (with a further £2 if a wife is also 
insured). 
£20 None. 


TABLE 2—MAIN CONTRIBUTION RATES 


sila, S\'m) 0, we) (0| (0: 6110) @ 1p! 6118) 0) (0) .¢' 10) .0 (0 6 .0:|% © 6 © 0.6 0) 6.» 6 0 0 © 00 6 6 619 ante 


Ce ey 


Boys under 18 
Girls under 18 


eee eee we ere weer reese oe ere ere ere see seeesere sree 


eee wee ewe ewer meee eee eee eee reese er ese eeoeses 


Employer Self N 
Employed of a paes = 
employed | employed 
Person eel Person Person 
Ser Ue Yee EG 18 Si Mal. 
4 ff 3 - 10 5 9 4 8 
3 vf 3 0 4 10 3 8 
2, 8 2 3 3 4 2 9 
Z 2 il 9 7 Sage | z 3 


These rates exclude contributions under the industrial injuries insurance scheme, but include contributions 


to the new health service. 
Men aged 70 and over and women aged 65 and over 


will pay no contributions. Men aged 65 to 70 and 


women aged 60 to 65 will pay contributions only if they are working and have not retired from regular em- 
ployment. These provisions will not affect the employer’s liability to pay contributions. 
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Guardian’s Allowances 


Where the parents (including step-parents) 
of a child are dead, and one at least of them 
was insured under the new scheme, any one 
who has the child in his family will qualify 
- for a guardian’s allowance at the rate of 12s. 
a week. 


Retirement Pensions 


Retirement pension age will be 65 for a 
man and 60 for a woman. The rate will be 
26s. a week for single persons and 42s. for 
married couples (except that if the wife is 
insured in her own right she may draw the 
full 26s. as well as her husband). 

If an insured person postpones retirement, 
his pension will be increased by ls. for every 
25 weekly contributions he pays in the five 
years after pension age. 

At the age of 70 for men and 65 for women 
the pension will become payable whether the 
person continues to work or not. Where a 
man aged 65 to 70 or a woman aged 60 to 65 
does any work after having qualified for a 
retirement pension, and earns over 20s. in any 
week, the pension will be reduced by 1s. for 
every ls. the pensioner earns above 20s. 


Death Grant 


A death grant ranging from £6 for a child 
under 3 to £20 for an adult will be paid for 
the expenses connected with the death of an 
insured person or with the death of his wife, 
or child, or widow. Where the insured person 
is a woman, a grant will be paid for the death 
of her husband or child. 


Married Women 


A married woman who is a non-employed 


person will be excepted from insurance, unless, 
being already insured, she prefers to remain 
insured, e.g., in order to qualify for a pension 
in her own right. 

A married woman who is employed or self- 
employed will be excepted from liability to 
pay contributions unless she prefers to pay, 
e.g., in order to maintain her right to sickness 
benefit. 


Variation of Rates of Benefit and Contribution 


An important provision in the Bill is that 
that Minister of National Insurance will 
review the benefit rates every five years with 
particular regard to any changes in the 
expenditure needed for the preservation of 
health and working capacity. 

The Bill’s estimates of the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance are based—like those in 
the Beveridge Report and the White Paper 
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—on an assumption that an average of 84 per 
cent of employed persons will be out of work 
at any time. This will be another of the 
matters to be reviewed at the end of five 
years. 


It is planned that contribution rates will 
be raised when employment in the country is 
high and lowered when unemployment in- 
creases. This is in accordance with the 
Government’s policy for maintaining purchas- 
ing power and a high level of employment 
(L.G., 1944, p. 944). 


Administration 


The Act will be administered by the 
Ministry of National Insurance, which will 
have regional and local offices throughout 
the country. Provision is made for appeals 
from decisions of insurance officers to local 
tribunals and ultimately to a national insur- 
ance commissioner appointed by the Crown 
whose decision is final. There will be 
national and local advisory committees. 
Reciprocal arrangements may be made with 
the Dominions and other countries. 


Application of Scheme 


The Act is expected to come into full force 
in 1948. 

In the meantime the existing schemes of 
unemployment and health insurance, old age 
pensions, family allowances, and assistance 
measures will be continued. The retirement 
scheme is to be brought into effect as soon 
as possible. 


Cost of Scheme 


The total cost of the insurance schéme for 
the first year of operation is estimated at 
£540,000,000. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on February 7, the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, dealt with the 
question of whether the country could afford 
this expenditure as follows:— 


“Tf the answer is ‘No’ it really means 
that the sum total of the goods produced 
and the services rendered by our people 
is not sufficient to provide for all our 
people at all times the very modest 
standard of life represented by the sums 
set out in the bill. I cannot believe that 
our national productivity is so low, our 
willingness to work so feeble, that we must 
admit to the world that the masses of our 
people must be condemned to _ penury. 
Where I do agree is that we can only 
afford it if we are prepared to utilize to 
the full our resources in labour and 
materials, our skill and scientific inven- 
tions, and our power of organization.” 


Safety for Dock Workers 


66Q* AFETY in Dock Work” is the title of a 

monograph published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to give effect to a Re- 
commendation adopted by the Second Inter- 
Governmental Conference on Reciprocal Ar- 
rangements respecting Safety in the Loading 
and Unloading of Ships, which was held in 
London in July, 1935. The first draft of the 
technical part of the monograph was prepared 
before the war at the request of the Office, 
by Mr. C. Morzer Bruyns, Chief Port Labour 
Inspector of Rotterdam. Delay in publica- 
tion was due to the outbreak of war, and the 
difficulties of translation and final revision 
under war conditions. 

The study is divided into two parts, Part 
I dealing with the technical measures neces- 
sary to be taken to ensure safety in dock 
work and Part II containing the text of legis- 
lation for the prevention of accidents in dock 
work, which is in force in Australia, Chile, 
Germany, Great Britain, Portugal and 
Sweden. Included, too, is the text of two 
voluntary American Safety Codes, one pre- 
. pared and recommended by the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York and the 
other, the Pacific Coast Marine Safety Code, 
which was sponsored by the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Pacific Coast- Marine 
Associations. Two International Labour Con- 
ventions designed to protect dockers are also 
given: No. 382 concerning the Protection 
against Accidents of Workers Employed in 
he Loading and Unloading of Ships, 1932, 
and No. 27 concerning the Marking of the 
Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by 
Vessels, 1929. 

Both these Conventions are in force in 
Canada, the Weight-Marking Convention by 
the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, proclaimed in 
force on August 1, 1936. This Convention 
was ratified by the Government of Canada 
on June 30, 1938 (L.G. 1938, p. 972). The 
docks regulations were made on December 14, 
1938, under the Canada Shipping Act, and 
amended on February 19, 1943. A resolution 
for approval of the Dockers’ Convention was 
adopted by the Senate on December 10, 1945, 
and by the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 18, 1945 (L.G., 1946, p. 205). Formal 
ratification of this Convention is expected 
shortly. 

Part I of the I.L:0. monograph contains 
chapters on (1) the general measure of pro- 
tection for hoisting and transport machinery 
used in loading and unloading ships, including 
sections on the fencing of dangerous parts, 
safe means of access, protection against the 
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accidental descent of loads, and safety factors, 
(2) hoisting machines and gear on board; (3) 
cranes ashore and on pontoons and lighters; 
(4) slings; (5) masts and derricks; (6) derrick 
spans; (7) blocks; (8) chains, rings, hooks, 
shackles, swivels; (9) the influence of quality, 
lay, splices and number of strands on the 
strength of manila and steel wire ropes; (10) 
testing and examination of lifting machines 
and gear; (11) means of access to hold, to 
ship, to deck, to another ship; (12) hatches 
and hatchways, etc.; and (13) loading and 
unloading cargo. 

Inspection and supervision are dealt with 
in another chapter. It is suggested that the 
port inspection service should be organized 
under the department responsible for the pro- 
tection of industrial workers throughout the 
country; that it should be responsible for the 
protection of all workers employed on ships 
in so far as their work is not connected with 
the fitting out or navigation of the vessel; 
that it should be autonomous and entitled to 
consult and call on the services of shipping 
registration companies, technical associations, 
semi-official institutions, committees and so 
on; that 

in the larger ports the inspectorate should 

be under the orders of an official with a 

sufficient technical and scientific training to 

enable him to deal with any problem that 
may arise. He must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the national and foreign laws and 
treaties affecting his work and must himself 
be competent to draft legislation and orders. 

He must be tactful in his dealings with em- 

ployers and workers, whether individually or 

through their associations, and he must have 

a thorough knowledge of working conditions 

in his own district and elsewhere. 

He must be fully acquainted with the 
economic problems with which the inspection 
service is increasingly being brought into con- 
tact. He must be able to speak for the service 
on technical subjects, labour questions, etc., 
at committee meetings and to represent his 
country at international conferences. He must 
be able to maintain the necessary relations 
with foreign authorities and other parties 
concerned, 

In addition to his native language, he 


should have a sound knowledge of the 
languages chiefly used in international 
dealings. 


The chief inspector in a large seaport must 
have at his disposal not only the necessary 
administrative staff but also a sufficient num- 
ber of inspectors to ensure efficiency. 

Some of these inspectors must be capable of 
calculating, in so far as this is possible with- 
out complicated mathematics, the strength 
and stresses of hoisting gear and other appli- 
ances on land and on board ship. They must 
be able to judge sketch plans—a very impor- 
tant matter in the case of new structures— 


SECURITY FOR SEAFARERS 


and must have a wide knowledge of materials. 
In short, their scientific training must be 
sufficient to enable them to carry out all the 
duties entrusted to them and to submit 
detailed reports on their work, labour condi- 
tions and any special subjects on which they 
are consulted ... 

The remaining inspectors must have suffi- 
cient technical nowledge to understand all the 
problems connected with the loading and 
unloading of ships and must, like the others, 
be able to get on with the workers and their 
foremen. They should be specially respon- 
sible for supervising hours of work and must 
be able to draft simple reports . 

When small ports are situated near larger 
ones, the former can be supervised by the 
inspection service of the latter. Otherwise, 
or when this arrangement is considered 
undesirable, the inspection duties in the small 
port, which will occupy only a very few 
hours daily, may be cartied out by an official 
of some other service who is resident there 
and is acquainted with shipping matters. 
This can be considered a subsidiary appoint- 
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ment for which some slight extra remunera- 

tion may be paid. In this capacity the official 

will be attached to the inspection service of 

a larger seaport... 

Another interesting chapter discusses briefly 
the diseases and toxic and other harmful sub- 
stances to which dock workers are exposed. 
The diseases include anthrax from handling 
hides, wool, hair, etc.; diseases of the respira- 
tory organs usually caused by dust from ore, 
fertilizers, etc.; inflammation of the mem- 
branes of nose and throat from dust; skin 
burns and eye diseases from handling pitch 
and similar substances; skin injuries, eye 
burns from corrosives such as soda ash, acetic 
acid, some fertilizers, etc. The toxic and 
harmful substances include phosphoretted 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
gasoline and benzol vapours, paint, certain 
vegetable products, and’ lead. 


Security for Seafarers 


6sC*OCIAL Security for Seafarers” is the 

title of a publication issued by the 
International Labour Office in the interest of 
reaching international agreement on minimum 
standards for seafarers with respect to work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, etc., of equality of 
treatment for national and foreign seafarers 
residing in the country of the ship on which 
they sail, and of more effective protection 
for non-resident seafarers. 

The study contains a comparative analysis 
of the law concerning such matters in 
Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and in the United States, monographs on 
seafarers’ social security services in those 
countries, a discussion of the need for a 
seafarers’ social security charter, and a model 
scheme of seafarers’ social security. 

The model scheme has been drafted by the 
International Labour Office as a basis for 
further study by the maritime countries. 
Among the proposals is one for the estab- 
lishment of a seafarers’ insurance fund in 
each maritime country to be administered 
by a body which would include representa- 
tives of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organ- 
izations, of the state’s medical care services 
and its income security scheme, and another 
for the establishment of an international 
administrative organization. 

The proposed code, if adhered to by all 
maritime countries, would entitle the seafarer, 
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wherever resident and of any nationality or 
race, both in and outside his country of 
residence, to medical care, compensation, 
maintenance and repatriation in case of illness, 
and his dependents to compensation in case 
of his death occurring during the voyage. All 
other risks would be covered by the social 
security schemes of his country of residence 
and his rights would be maintained during 
his service on a foreign ship by contributions 
levied by the seafarers’ insurance fund of the 
ship’s country and remitted to the social 
security funds of his country of residence. A 
seafarer left ashore outside his country of 
residence and outside the ship’s country would 
be cared for by the country where he was 
landed at the expense of the seafarers’ insur- 
ance fund of the ship’s country. If no social 
security services existed in the country where 
he was left ashore, an agency of the inter- 
national association would provide’ the 
necessary care. 

A seafarer residing in a country not adher- 
ing to the seafarers’ code and not having a 
social security scheme for its people would, 
if sailing on a ship of a country applying the 
code, receive medical care and be entitled to 
compensation, maintenance and repatriation 
in respect of illness, and his dependents com- 
pensation for death occurring during the 
voyage, wherever landed, both abroad and at 
home. He would not, however, be protected 
against other risks in his country of residence. 


Rehabilitation 


Procedure for Payment of Veterans’ Out-of-Work 


Benefits 


NDER an arrangement between the De- 

partment of Veterans Affairs and the 
Department of Labour, effective February 1, 
1946, offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission are authorized to pay out-of- 
work benefits to ex-service persons. The 
change in payment procedure, designed to 
speed up financial assistance to unemployed 
veterans, will allow persons who can qualify 
for out-of-work benefits under Order-in- 
Council P.C. 5210, to receive cash payment 
through the offices of the Commission. 

Prior to this, payments of out-of-work 
benefits were made only through the Re- 
habilitation Centres of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. Veterans living in centres 
where there were no offices or sub-offices of 
this department have been forwarding their 
applications by mail to the nearest Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs’ office. 

The procedure for payment under the new 
arrangement differs according to whether the 
veteran lives in a small or a large centre. 
In larger cities those qualifying for assistance 
are given a voucher which may be cashed on 
the premises. In smaller centres a warrant 
ig issued which is negotiable at any chartered 
bank. 

Applications for assistance will still be 
made to the District Rehabilitation Board 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
approval must be obtained from the Board 
before payment can be made. 

This new policy has been adopted in an 
attempt to cut down the time lag that has 
occurred between the date a veteran makes 
application and the date he receives pay- 
ment. Under the former system it was ne- 
cessary for D.V.A. to obtain, from the U.LC. 
office concerned, information that employ- 
ment was not available for veterans making 
application. In out-of-town cases further time 
was lost? because cheques had to be mailed. 
By using the facilities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission it will be possible to 
make payments weekly instead of every two 
weeks. 

The out-of-work benefits amount to $50.00 
a month for single men and $70.00 for married 
men, with additional allowances for children. 
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Changed 


Veterans registered with the National Em- 
ployment Service as seeking employment and 
unable to find work become eligible for this 
assistance 39 days subsequent to discharge. 
They may receive assistance for a period 
equal to their length of service but not in 
any case to exceed 52 weeks. Application for 
out-of-work benefits must be made within 18 
months of the date of discharge. 


Veterans Awaiting Training and Education 


It was announced recently by the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs, Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, 
that veterans who have been required to 
postpone their vocational or university edu- 
cation due to lack of training facilities may 
now draw out-of-work allowances without 
reducing their periods of training assistance. 

“Formerly, the period of waiting for train- 
ing was so short that these veterans’ interim 
income was not an urgent concern, but it is 
now estimated that the waiting period in 
many cases will extend to three or four 
months or longer,” the Minister explained. 
“Previously, payment of out-of-work allow- 
ances to such veterans would have resulted 
in diminishing the allowance for training 
available to them under the Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Act and so defeating the re- 
habilitation purposes of the Act.” 

Order-in-Council P.C. 254, dated February 
7, 1946, provides that any veteran who has 
apphed and been approved for either voca- 
tional or university training in Canada under 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, shall be 
entitled to receive, without affecting his train- 
ing rights, an allowance for himself and his 
dependents equivalent to the out-of-work al- 
lowance. The out-of-work allowance amounts 
to $50 monthly for a single veteran, with 
corresponding increases for dependents. A 
married man with two children receives $94 
monthly. 

A heavy flow of applicants for vocational 
and university education has caused unpre- 
cedented congestion of training facilities. 
However, the delays, while unavoidable, will 
be adjusted as quickly as possible, the Min- 
ister asserted. 


REHABILITATION 


Trend of Veterans’ Employment Preferences 


It was announced recently by Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans Affairs, that 
pre-discharge interviews of 33,153 service men 
and 1,769 service women at release centres 
across Canada during December, showed that 
33 per cent of the men and 15 per cent of 
the women expect reinstatement in their pre- 
war civilian jobs. 

Four per cent of the men and 15 per cent 
of the women planned to return to their own 
businesses—but the latter figure includes 
married women taking their places as home- 
makers. 
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Twenty-one per cent of the men and 18 
per cent of the women were reported as 
having told counsellors that they would be 
seeking employment, and 14 per cent of the 
men and 15 per cent of the women stated 
that new jobs were available for them. 

Eleven per cent of the men and 18 per 
cent of the women intended to apply for 
vocational training, while sevem and ten per 
cent respectively, desired university training. 
Smaller numbers had in mind Veterans’ Land 
Act assistance for full-time farming, or on 
small holdings. 


Reinstatement of Ex-Service Personnel 


Canadian employers are continuing to give 
full co-operation in reinstating ex-service per- 
sonnel who wish to return to their employ, it 
was stated recently by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

“Ryidence reaching the Department through 
reinstatement officers of the National Em- 
ployment Service indicates that employers in 
a great many cases are exceeding the com- 
pulsory requirements of the ‘Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act’,” the Minister said. 
“Many employers are doing much better for 
their employees who are veterans, than just 
giving back the old job.” 

The Labour Minister said that since August 
1, 1945, an effort has been made to secure com- 
prehensive statistics on the reinstatement in 
former employment of discharged members 
of the Forces. Between August 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, the National Employment Service has 
followed through on. 51,469 cases of dischargees 
regarded as eligible for reinstatement at the 
time of discharge. Out of this number, 47,968 
—or 93 per cent—were reinstated with pre- 
enlistment employers. “These figures indicate,” 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out, “the high percentage 
of men and women from the Armed Services 
who are anxious to return to their old employ- 
ment.” 

Another 61,960 persons discharged during this 
period were also considered eligible for rein- 
statement, but facts are not yet available on 
them. This is because most of these were 
discharged in October and November, and the 
three months’ legal period in which to apply 
for reinstatement had not elapsed when. the 


figures were made up. Reinstatement officers 
believe, however, that when the figures are 
available they will show a similar trend of 
return to the old job. 


Of the 51,469 referred to as finally dealt with, 
2,469 did not apply for reinstatement. These 
would include discharges who have under- 
taken training or education, as qwell as those 
who have decided to take up new work instead 
of going back to previous employment. Out 
of the same total only 1,032 applied and were 
not reinstated. On investigation by the Em- 
ployment Service it was found that these 
actually had no claim under the Act 308 
insure that no man entitled to reinstatement 
is denied his job, the Employment Service 
investigates carefully every complaint received, 
whether through non-reinstatement or com- 
plaints over conditions under which a veteran 
has retured to a job arising over misunder- 
standing on the part of the employer or em- 
ployee in connection with the provisions of 
the Act, and in the great majority of cases 
a satisfactory solution has been found. 


Out of a total of 267,472 persons discharged 
from the Forces between August 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, the pre-discharge interviews indicated 
that probably 113,429 were eligible for rein- 
statement. This latter total would not include 
veterans who were working at the time of 
enlistment, but for any reason—chiefly either 
because of temporary employment or because 
they were replacing others eligible for rein- 
statement—are not entitled to return to their 
pre-enlistment employment. 


Co-operation of National Employment Service with Rehabilitation Committees 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, recently announced that steps have 
been taken to tie in more closely the relations 
of the National Employment Service with the 
Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees across 
Canada. 

Following ‘consultations with Hon. Tan 
Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans Affairs, direc- 


tions were sent to the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittees, informing them that the officials of 
the National Employment Service would be 
available at all times for the purpose of 
assisting the committees in their work, and 
that officers from the National Employment 
Service would be available to serve on the 
committees as members. In most cases local 
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office managers have now been named to 
committees, and where this course has not 
_ been followed a close liaison has been estab- 
lished. 

“Both the Citizens’ Rehabilitation Com- 
mittees and the National Employment Offices 
are making strenuous efforts to assist ex- 
service men and women back to civilian em- 
ployment,” the Labour Minister said. “It is 
important that the activities of these two 
institutions should be co-ordinated as closely 
as possible. Through the addition of National 
Employment Office Managers to the com- 
mittees a much closer tie-in of the efforts of 
those directly responsible for the employ- 
ment placement of veterans will be accom- 
plished.” 


Management of 


"THE Congress of Industrial Organizations 

recently made public a comparative sur- 
vey of the manner in which its thirty-six affili- 
ated unions in the United States conduct their 
affairs and account for their finances. 


It recorded top salaries of officers as being 
$6,000 a year or less for twenty-five of the 
unions. Phillip Murray, who receives no 
remuneration as president of the Soied Oh we 
receives the highest salary, $20,000 a year, as 
president of the United Steel Workers. Three 
heads of large unions receive more than 
$10,000; all others receive less. 

The majority of C.1.0. members paid initia- 
tion fees of less than $5.00, with the general 
range running between $2.00 and_ $10.00. 


Twenty-seven unions levied no special assess- . 


ments and $2.00 was the highest reported. 


Monthly dues were reported to be $1.00 to 
$1.50 for most workers, of which about half is 
retained by the local and the remainder goes 
to the international union. It declared that 
every union accounts to its membership for 
all money spent and _ thirty-two publish 
detailed financial reports available to all 
interested public parties as well as to the 
members. 
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The Minister of Labour has communicated 
with the Chairman of each of the 700 local 
committees across Canada expressing his appre- 
ciation of the fine work that the committees 
have been doing. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of assisting veterans in every way pos- 
sible in becoming re-established iin civil life. 
He re-emphasized the need for the fullest 
co-operation between the Departments of 
Labour and Veterans Affairs and suggested 
that wherever possible, the manager of the. 
local Employment offices be made a member 
of the local committee. In that way, he felt 
that both the work of the committees and the 
local Employment offices might be made still 
more efficient in the satisfactory placement of 
veterans. 


CI.O. Unions 


Certified public accountants audit the books 
regularly in 31 cases; officers or committees 
especially elected do the auditing in the 
remainder, the survey reported. 

According to the report, all unions except 
one specifically prohibit membership discrim- 
ination because of race, colour, sex, or creed, 
and that one delegates authority on _ this 
question to its locals. 

Supreme legislative authority is invested in 
the annual or biennial international conven- 
tion, whose sessions are generally open to the 
public. Proceedings are published in full by 
31 unions, and the remaining five publish 
summaries or condensations. 

All C.I.0. unions have provisions which pre- 
clude arbitrary expulsion by extending the 
right to a hearing to every member. A fur- 
ther right of appeal to the international con- 
vention is provided by 31 unions before expul- 
sion becomes final. 3 

In summ:ng up its findings the report states: 

“This study does not prove that all CLO. 
unions are perfect,........ but the survey does 
demonstrate that C..0. unions have provided 
a democratic framework, in a constitution 
which insures basic democratic rights for all 
members.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





URING the month of February the 


National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 
Beattie Cadillac Chevrolet Oldsmobile 


Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Lever Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Lever Brothers Limited, Vancouver, DC. 

Metropolitan-Goulet Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Maurice Bourassa. 

Lord Nelson Hotel Company, Limited and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, Local 662. 

McKinnon Industries Limited and United 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), Local 199. 


Naugatack Chemicals (Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited), Elmira, Ont., and 
Workers of Naugatack Chemicals. 

Drewrys Brewery, Regina, Sask.,  Sicks’ 
Regina Brewery Limited, and International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

Drewrys Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., and 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. 

Fowler's Canadian Company Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 188. 

Mueller Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 


Re: Beattie Cadillac Chevrolet Oldsmobile Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
increase wage rates for its employees in 
several occupational classifications. For some 
of the classifications the Regional Board 
approved the increases requested and for 
others the requests were approved in part only. 
With leave of the Regional Board the Com- 
pany appeals from those parts of the decision 
which concern the General Parts Manager, 
Field Parts Manager, Service Salesmen and 
Service Control Operator. 


The submissions on appeal indicate clearly 
that the General Parts Manager is required 
to assume duties and responsibilities of the 
nature which, for the purpose of Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1943, would place him 
above the rank of foreman. This Board, how- 
ever, has jurisdiction over his case, to the 
extent of authorizing a rate of $250 per month. 
We are of the opinion that sufficient grounds 
have been advanced in support of a salary 
adjustment for the incumbent in this posi- 
tion, at least to the limit within our jurisdic- 
tion. We authorize the Company to increase 
the rate to $250 per month for the General 
Parts Manager. Upon receipt of such rate 
he will then be subject to Wartime Salaries 
Order P.C. 1549. 


_ bonus. 


We have not been able to detect any error 
on the part of the Regional Board in its 
decision concerning the Field Parts Manager 
except in respect of the ruling on the incentive 
The Company contends that the 
incentive bonus is inappropriate for this 
classification. With that contention we are in 
agreement and propose to allow it. 

The Company states that it promotes its 
more senior mechanics to the occupational 
classification of service salesmen. To induce 
ts mechanics to become service salesmen the 
Company should be in position to offer greater 
remuneration. This cannot be done under the 
Regional Board’s decision. We are prepared 
to authorize an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over the rate approved by the Regional Board 
for this classification. The increased rates plus 
the commission will provide a sufficient 
differential. 

The Control Operator is virtually an Assis- 
tant Shop Foreman. To provide a proper 
wage differential for this classification over the 
rate for the highest paid classification being 
supervised the rate requested by the Com- 
pany should be approved. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent indi- 
cated above and there will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 


February 4, 1946. 
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Re: Lever Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Manitoba the Company appeals 
from a decision of that Board dated October 
12, 1945. In and by that decision the Regional 
Board declined to approve a general adjust- 
ment in wage rates based on a job evaluation 
plan for the employees engaged in the Com- 
pany’s Winnipeg plant, but authorized the 
Company to increase wage rates for some 
occupational classifications listed in the appli- 
cation to the Regional Board. 

The Company contends that the Regional 
Board’s decision does not properly express the 
relationships which the Company and the 
employees have agreed should exist between 
the rates for the various factory jobs. In 
fact, it is stated, its adoption would create 
more anomalies than it would correct. 


The Company for itself as well as on behalf 
of the employees concerned, asserts that the 
Regional Board’s decision is not acceptable. 
Because the decision is an “authorization” and 
not a “direction”, no useful purpose would be 


served in confirming it. Accordingly the deci- 
sion will be revoked. 

Recently this Board dealt with an appeal 
by the Company from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board. In that case 
the Ontario Board declined to permit the 
Company to put into effect in its Toronto 
plant, a job evaluation plan which is based on 
the same formula as that used in this case. 
This Board dismissed the appeal in the 
Ontario case. In that case this Board came 
to the conclusion that the plan, if approved, 
would have a disturbing effect upon the whole 
wage structure in the Toronto. area. 

It seems appropriate to note here that the 
the Winnipeg plant, would have an effect 
upon the whole wage structure in the Winni- 
peg area which would be much more disturbing 
than that which this Board visualized for the 
Toronto area. The plan is not one which is 
acceptable within the limitations of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943. 

There will be a Finding and Direction giving 
formal effect to the foregoing. 

February 8, 1946. 


' Re: Lever Brothers Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War | 


Labour Board for British Columbia for per- 
mission to adjust the wage rates of factory 
and office employees engaged in its Vancouver 
establishment. The proposed adjustment of 
the wage rates was based on a job evaluation 
survey. which followed the same pattern as 
those surveys which were made in the Toronto 
and Winnipeg plants of the Company. The 
Regional Board rejected the application and 
subsequently granted leave to appeal. 


It seems appropriate to note here that the 
-Regional Boards for Ontario and Manitoba 
rejected similar applications which the Com- 
pany made to those Boards. The Company 
appealed from the decisions of the Ontario and 
Manitoba Boards and this Board dismissed the 
appeals. , 

The British Columbia Regional Board had 
before it substantially the same material as 


that filed with this Board and, indeed, as that 
filed with the Ontario and Manitoba Boards. 
The conclusion reached in the case by the 
British Columbia Board was “that the pro- 
posed increases were entirely out of line with 
the established rates for similar occupational 
classifications in comparable industries in 
British Columbia.” This conclusion cor- 
responds with those arrived at by the other 
Regional Boards in the Company’s cases before 
the other Boards. 

The Company did not support its appeal 
with material which would entitle one to plead 
that the Regional Board proceeded on any 
wrong principle in deciding the case as it did. 
We are bound to conclude, therefore, that the 
Regional Board did not err in its appreciation 
of the facts or in its application of the law 
to the facts. 

The appeal is dismissed. There will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 

February 8, 1946. 


Re: Metropolitan-Goulet Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and Maurice Bourassa 


Reasons for Decision 


Maurice Bourassa, a former employee of the 
Company filed with the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, a complaint to the effect 
that for the period December 1, 1944, to June 
9, 1945, the Company had failed to pay him 


wages at the rate in effect for the occupational 
classification of welder (solderer) which he says 
he filled during that period. The Regional 
Board issued its decision concerning the com- 
plaint which decision is to the effect that the 
Company should pay Bourassa. at the welder’s 
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rate wnless the company can prove that he 
was not doing welder’s work during that period. 

The Company applied to the Regional 
Board for leave to appeal and the Regional! 
Board refused such leave. The matter now 
comes before us by way of an application 
for leave to appeal and an appeal from the 
decision. 

This is another case where an attempt has 
been made to have the Regional Board act 
as a collection agency. We have on previous 
occasions tried to make it clear that war 
labour boards were not to act as collectors. 
They have no power to act in such capacity. 

Notwithstanding the efforts put forward to 
have the Regional Board find that the Com- 
pany owed this former employee a sum certain, 
a perusal of the Regional Board’s decision 
justifies the statement that he has failed in 
those efforts. As indicated above the Company 
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is relieved: of liability, if there is any lability, 
if it can prove that Bourassa was not doing 
welder’s work during the period in question. 
The Regional Board’s decision does not in- 
dicate how or to whom the Company is to 
provide the proof, 

What the Regional Board might have done 
was to determine the occupational classifica- 
tion in which the employee should have been 
classified during the said period. This the 
Regional Board did not do, no doubt, because 
of the lack of evidence om the point. 

It seems to us that the Regional Board’s 
decision in its present form, serves no usful 
purpose and we think it should be vacated. 
Accordingly we allow the application for 
leave to appeal and the appeal. There will 
be a Finding and Direction revoking the 
Regional Board’s decision. 


February 14, 1946. 


Re: Lord Nelson Hotel Company, Limited and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, Local 662 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Nova Scotia 
Regional War Labour Board for an order 
directing the company to increase wage rates 
for all employees who. are subject to Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943. The Regional 
Board dismissed the application on the ground 
that the Company lacked ability to pay the 
increased ‘rates as requested. The Regional 
Board also dismissed the Union’s application 
for leave to appeal. The Union then applied 
to this Board for leave to appeal and at the 
same time entered its appeal. 

The Regional Board’s grounds as above 
stated are technically correct. We agree that 
the evidence shows that the employer is 
financially unable to pay all of the increases 
requested. In our view, however, the evidence 
on the point does not go as far as saying that 
no increases could be assumed. 

Having taken that view and having realized 


that the relations existing between the manage- _ 


ment and the Union are extremely good, we 
concluded that it would be proper to grant 


leave to appeal and to suggest to the parties 
that they negotiate further to the end that, 
at least, some of the inequalities in wage rates 
might be remedied. 

The parties negotiated and have presented 
this Board with a new rate schedule with which 
both sides are in agreement. We are now asked 
to approve the schedule. This we are pre-_ 
pared to do. 

It seems appropriate at this time to indi- 
cate that we appreciate the help given this 
Board by the President of the company and 
the International Vice-President of the Union. 
Without that help we, undoubtedly, would have 
experienced much difficulty in producing a 
satisfactory solution for the problems involved. 
The results obtained in this case through 
collective bargaining between people who are 
prepared to be fair, one with the other, should 
be an object lesson for others. 

There will be a Finding and Direction which 
will give formal approval to thé new schedule. 
of wage rates. 

February 11, 1946. 


Re: McKinnon Industries Limited and United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
Local 199 


Reasons for Decision — 

With leave of the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board the Union appeals from a deci- 
sion of that Board dated November 30, 1945. 
In and by that decision the Regional Board 
confirmed the base rate of 68c an hour for 
the company’s “Harden and Draw Furnace 
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Operators” who tend automatically controlled 
furnaces. 

The Union contends on this appeal that the 
Regional Board’s decision has the effect of 
reducing wage rates and that the Regional 
Board did not have jurisdiction to produce 
such effect in its decision. 
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It would appear that in 1937 the Company 
maintained a certain Harden and Draw Fur- 
nace which was not equipped with pyrometers 
and other electrical apparatus designed to 
automatically control and regulate the heat of 
the furnace. The operators of this furnace 
were required to judge and regulate the tem- 
perature by frequently opening and looking 
into the furnace pit. The added duties and 
arduous working conditions connected with 
the operation of this furnace made it apparent 
to the employer that a special occupational 
classification should be established for such 
operation. This was done and for that classi- 
fication a special rate was established which 
was and still is 5c an hour above the rate for 
_ operators of automatically controlled furnaces. 

It is our view that the employer has two 
distinct occupational classifications—one handl- 
ing automatically controlled furnaces and the 
other for the operation of furnaces not so 
controlled. Our view is supported by the 
definition of “occupational classification” as 
the same is defined in the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943. In order that two em- 
ployees may be regarded as being in the same 
occupational classification there must not only 
be similarity in the performance of work or 
duties but also in the exercise of.a like type 
and degree of skill and accuracy. The sub- 
missions herein make it quite apparent that 
the operators of the non-controlled furnace 
are required to exercise a higher degree of 
skill in operating it than is exercised by 
operators of the automatically controlled 
furnaces. 
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We do not propose to disturb the rate estab- 
lished by the employer for the “Harden and 
Draw Furnace Operators” who tend furnaces 
which are not equipped with pyrometers or 
other electrical apparatus designed to auto- 
matically control the heat of the furnace. By 
the same token we do not propose to disturb 
the employer’s established rate for the “Harden 
and Draw Furnace Operators” who tend an 
automatically controlled furnace. The 63c rate 
in effect for the latter classification shall be 
maintained by the Company. 

It appears that at one time the Company 
had three employees engaged in the operation 
of the furnace which lacked the automatic 
controls above referred to. Later on the fur- 
nace was equipped with pyrometers and other 
automatic controls. Notwithstanding the 
changeover in equipment the three said em- 
ployees continued to receive the rate for the 
classification created for the operation of the 
furnace without controls. It is quite obvious 
that the classification of the three said em- 
ployees was changed at the time when the 
furnace was modernized. The continuation 
of the payment of the higher rate was irregu- 
lar but the Company says that such irregu- 
larity was the result of an oversight on its 
part. It seems strange to us that the Company 
did not detect the irregularity long before it 
did. We are not surprised to find that the 
irregularity resulted in grievances made by 
the other sixty operators. 

The appeal is dismissed. There will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 

February 21, 1946. 


Re: Naugatack Chemicals (Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.), Elmira, 
Ont., and Workers of Naugatack Chemicals 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Company and the 
Union join in an appeal from a decision of 
that Board which rejected a joint application 
for permission to establish occupational classi- 
fications more specific than the current few 
generic ones in the plant and to establish 
single rates and ranges of rates, as the case 
may be, for the new occupational classi- 
fications. ; 

On April 27, 1944, the. Regional Board, in 
pursuance of a Union application, directed 
the Company to establish certain rates and 
ranges of rates for a few occupational classi- 
fications, some of which bore rather vague 
titles. The Company and the Union found 
that the direction restricted the operation of 


the Company’s job rating system. The Union 
asked the Company to rerate the several 
operations in the plant. This was done ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of both parties 
because they joined in the application which 
led to the Regional Board’s decision in this 
case." 

We accept the occupational titles proposed. 
We have analyzed the proposed wage rates 
and have come to the conclusion that they 
can be and are justified under Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1948. 

The appeal is allowed. There will be a 
Finding and Direction in which the approved 
occupational titles and wage rates will be 
set forth. 

February 21, 1946. 
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Re: Drewrys Brewery, Regina, Sask., Sicks’ Regina Brewery Limted, and 
International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 


of America 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union in two applications, one con- 
curred in by Drewrys, the other by Sicks’, 
asked the Regional War Labour Board for 
Saskatchewan for permission to change work- 
ing conditions in the two breweries and to 
increase the wage rates of the employees in 
those breweries who are represented by the 
Union. On July 6, 1945, the Regional Board 
issued decisions in each case. The Regional 
Board declined to approve some of the 
changes requested in the working conditions 
and, except in the case of the classification 
“beginner”, rejected the applications for 
wage increases. 


By letter dated October 16, 1945, the Union 
requested the Regional Board to reconsider 
the July decisions. The Regional Board re- 
viewed the decisions and on October 25, 1945, 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Board ad- 
vised the Union that “The additional infor- 
mation submitted does not warrant the re- 
opening of the case and I am directed to say 
that the above mentioned decision (July 6, 
1945) is sustained.” 


The Union did not seek leave to appeal 
but on November 9, 1945, filed with this 
Board its brief on appeal. For the purposes 
of this decision we shall treat the material 
filed as an application for leave to appeal. 

The foregoing recital of the steps taken in 
this case indicates that the first point to be 
determined is whether the parties have any 
right to be before this Board. The right of 
appeal is created by Section 11 of Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1948. The decisions 
which the Union would have us vary are 
those of July 6, 1945. Under Section 11 the 
request for leave to appeal from those de- 
cisions should have been made to the Reg- 
ional Board within thirty days of the an- 


nouncement of the decisions or to the Na- 
tional Board within sixty days. Even the 
request for reconsideration was so long de- 
layed as to make it impossible for us to 
treat it as an application for leave. In the 
circumstances we have no alternative but to 
deny the application for leave. 

Before reaching the conclusion above stated 
we reviewed the wage rate structure in effect 
at the two breweries. During the course of 
the review reference was mide to the Reg- 
ional Board’s files. The reference satisfies us 
that the Regional Board made a thorough 
and painstaking study of the cases in ques- 
tion and that it made the correct findings of 
the fact. There is nothing in the material 
before us which would show that the Reg- 
ional Board committed any error in making 
those findings. 

The Union claims that a certain brewery 
in another Saskatchewan city pays higher 
rates than those in effect in the breweries in 
question. Even supposing this is so, we can- 
not regard this one instance as being suffic- 
ient to disturb the generally prevailing levels. 
The Union also says that certain breweries 
in another province pay higher wages than 
those in effect in the Regina breweries. If it 
was necessary to check the wage rates paid 
in other provinces, and we say that in this 
case it is not only unnecessary but improper, 
there would be as much justification in intro- 
ducing in evidence the wage rates paid in yet 
other provinces where to our knowledge the 
levels are lower. 

Notwithstanding that our decision on the 
right of appeal actually disposes of these 
eases we deem it advisable to indicate what 
our views would have been on the merits 
had the appeal been properly launched. 

Leave to appeal is refused. 

February 20, 1946. 


Re: Drewrys Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., and International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Dring Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


The reasons given by us in denying leave 
to appeal in appeal case re Regina Brew- 
eries apply with equal force and effect in 
this case, and we are, therefore, obliged to 
deny the application for leave to appeal in 
this case. 

If the Union made a new application to 
the Regional Board it is possible that the 
Board might under Wartime Wages Control 
Order 1943 presently in effect, see fit to grant 
some adjustments in wage rates for the 
Company’s First Cellarman. First Warehouse- 
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man, Brewhouse Helper, Operating Engineer 
—Third Class, Mechanic, Cooper, Carpenter 
and Painter and Watchman. In saying this 
we do not presume to dictate or even sug- 
gest to the Regional Board what it should 
do in the event that the further application 
is made. The Regional Board must deal with 
such application on its merits. In any event 
we cannot assume original jurisdiction in this 
case which is precisely what we would be 
doing if we attempted to make any adjust- 
ments in the rates for the above named 


classifications. February 20, 1946. 
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Fowler’s Canadian Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and United 


Packinghouse Workers of America, Local 188 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario dated November 1, 1945, which con- 
firmed, on reconsideration, a decision of that 
Board issued on January 31, 1945. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

The issue involved in this appeal concerns 
a request by the Union for am order directing 
the Company to pay double time for work 
performed on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

In August, 1942, the Company and the 
Union entered into a collective agreement. In 
Article 3, Section 3, of that Agreement provi- 
sion is made for the payment of overtime after 
nine hours in any one day, or 54 hours in any 
one week. Section 4 of the article provides 
that double the regular rate shall be paid for 
work performed on Sundays and holidays 
except where the regular shift falls on Sundays 
or holidays. 

In 1944 the Company reduced its work-week 
to 48 hours and the Regional Board’s deci- 
sion of January 31, 1945, provides for premium 
rates for work performed in excess of 48 
hours. In the same decision the Regional 
Board declined the Union’s application con- 
cerning double time for work performed on 
Sundays and statutory holidays but directed 
the Company “to pay time and one-half for 
all work performed on Sundays where Sunday 
is not part of the standard work week of the 
employee and in the case of an employee where 
Sunday is part of the standard work week for 
work performed on the seventh consecutive 


day.” The Board further directed the Com- 
pany to pay time and one-half for all work 
performed on six statutory holidays. 

The Company contends that the double 
time provision as contained in the said col- 
lective agreement was contingent upon the 
establishment of a standard work-week of 54 
hours and that the application of the Union 
to reduce the standard work-week to 48 hours 
had the effect of wiping out the provision 
contained in Section 4, Article 38, of that 
Agreement. 

It is our view that Section 4 of Article 3 is 
not dependent upon Section 3 of the said 
Article and we are obliged to interpret that 
agreement in its written form and not other- 
wise. 

We think that the conditions prevailing in 
other establishments in the industry should 
apply here and the appeal should be allowed 
for such purpose. 

The Finding and Direction in this case will 
provide, amongst other things, that: 

(a) double the regular rate shall be paid to 
an employee for work performed by him 
on Sunday except where that employee’s 
regular work falls on Sunday, but if the 
employee’s regular day off falls on a 
week day he shall be paid double his 
en a rate if he works on such “day 
re ig 

in respect of six statutory holidays now 
declared by the law of Canada to be of 
general observance throughout Canada, 
hourly rated employees shall be entitled 
to. receive double their regular rate for 
hours worked on any such day. 


February 21, 1946. 
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Re: Mueller Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated November 7°1945. In and by that deci- 
sion the Regional Board approved an increase 
for the Company’s cost clerk, but rejected the 
application insofar as it sought approval to 
establish ranges of monthly rates for certain 
foremen and others of supervisory rank. 

From the submissions it would appear that 
the Company never had ranges for the single 
employee classifications concerned in _ this 
appeal, and we are unable to find in the sub- 
missions any sound reasons why we should 
now authorize the Company to establish them. 

The Company’s wage schedule has under- 
gone several revisions since August, 1939. In 
the course of those revisions employees in the 


occupational classifications concerned, in this 
case, have received substantial wage increases 
as have the hourly rated employees. The 
adjustments in wage rates for the hourly 
rated employees in most of the Company’s 
departments have been greater than those for 
their respective foreman or supervisors. In- 
deed, it now appears that some hourly rated 
employees actually receive more wages than 
do their foremen. 

The last-mentioned condition, no doubt, has 
been and, unless remedied, will continue to be 
a ground for grievance by the foreman directly 
concerned. In view of the foregoing we find 
it necessary to authorize the Company to 
adjust the monthly wage rates for its foreman 
in the following departments, namely: Brass 
Machine, Automatic Rod Machine, Inspection 
and Packing, Plumbing Assembly and Core 
Room, and for its Assistant Foreman, Polish- 
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ing and Plating and for the Assistant to the 
Production Foreman. 

The Company has not pointed to any error 
in the Regional Board’s decision in respect of 
the other occupational classifications mentioned 
in the appeal and we do not propose to disturb 
the decision as it concerns them. 

Notwithstanding that there are © proper 
grounds for the adjustments which we propose, 
such adjustments may have an unsettling 
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effect among the supervisory staff. It is for 
the Company to determine whether the 
adjustments will have such effect. We pro- 
pose to authorize; we shall not direct. 

The application for leave to appeal is 
allowed and the appeal is allowed to the 
extent above indicated. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 


February 25, 1946. 


Economic Conditions in Canada, 1945 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a’ bulletin on the economic con- 
ditions in Canada during 1945. It states that, 
“the average of six factors indicating the 
trend of economic conditions averaged higher 
in 1945 than in any other year.” 

Bank deposits, consisting of Dominion and 
Provincial balances and notice and demand 
deposits, rose to a higher level than in any 
previous year. 

Speculation continued the upward trend of 
recent years; common stock indices aver- 
aged nearly 19 per cent over the preceding 
year and speculative trading was at the 
highest level that has been reached in a 
considerable time. Wholesale prices displayed 
a moderate gain; bond prices were consider- 


ably stronger, but the bond yield index 
receded about two per cent during the 
period. 


Productive operations, because of a marked 
reduction in output of war supplies were at 
a lower level than in 1944. However the 
index standing of 212-5 indicates a peak level 
for any year except 1943 and 1944. 

The marked decline in war expenditures by 
the Dominion Government was counter- 
balanced’ to a certain extent by increases in 
other lines. Preparations are being made for 
a marked increase in: the activity of the con- 
struction industry. Contracts awarded rose 
40 per cent to $409,000,000 in 1945. Building 
permits in principal municipalities showed a 
slightly greater percentage increase, the total 
in 1945 having been $136,000,000. The index 
of employment in construction, however, 
showed a gain of only about six per cent, 
indicating that many contracts have been 
placed without very much work having been 
performed upon them. The value of resi- 
dential building under new contracts totalling 
almost one-half of all new business, suggests 
that at the present time the main limiting 
factor in house construction is the avail- 
ability of materials and labour. 


The production of steel ingots, indicative 
of the production of munitions and _ pro- 
ducers’ durables, recorded a recession of 4:7 
per cent, the total in 1945 having been 
2,881,000 short tons. The recession in pig 
iron production was of slightly lesser propor- 
tions. 

The export trade creates a strong demand 
for Canadian products. Total exports, exclud- 
ing gold, amounted to $3,267,000,000 during 
1945, a decline of 6-2 per cent from the 
preceding year. Imports, at $1,586,000,000, 
showed a decline of 9:8 per cent. The active 
balance of trade receded from $1,724,000,000 
to $1,682,000,000. Net exports of non-monetary 
gold, being additional to the balance of trade, 
were $96,000,000 in 1945 against $109,700,000 
in the preceding year, a decline of 12-5 per 
cent. 

Retail trade was considerably greater in 
1945 than in the preceding year. The average 
of the index during the first eleven months 
rose from 166-7 to 180-9. The percentage 
gain in wholesale sales was somewhat greater 
than in retail distribution, the imdex aver- 
aging 206-2 in the first eleven months of 1945 
against 188°6 in the same period of the 
preceding year. Country general store sales 
averaged 6:5 per cent greater during the 
calendar year 1945 than in. the preceding 
year, with all provinces sharing in the 
advance. The index of department store sales 
rose 11 per cent over the average for 1944. 

The ordinary expenditures of the Dominion 
Government rose from $528,000,000 in the first 
nine months of the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1945 to $827,000,000 in the same period of 
the present fiscal year. The war expendi- 
tures, on the other hand, dropped from 
$2,442,000,000 to $1,471,000,000, a decline of no 
less than 39-7 per cent. The increase in the 
United Nations Mutual Aid expenditures was 
12-4 per cent, the total during the elapsed 
part of the present fiscal year having been 
$759,000,000. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 

with proceedings under the National War- 

time Labour Relations Regulations and with 

proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered mecessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in _ industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war”, but without attempting to include 
other industry which has not a direct bearing 
on war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 


Island providing for the setting up of 
provincial agencies for the administration of 
the Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the 
second describes conciliation proceedings under 
the Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and under 
P.C. 4020. . 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of February. During this period the 
Board received one application, held four hear- 
ings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, ordered two rep- 
resentation wotes and rendered decisions in 
three appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Four applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives were approved by 
the Board and certificates issued, as below:— 


1. Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes and 
J. S. Thompson and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Pacific Coast District, for the unlicensed 
personnel employed on vessels operated by 
W. F. Gibson and Sons, Vancouver, B.C. 
Masters, mates and engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit.* 
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2. Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes and 
J. S. Thompson and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Pacific Coast District, for the unlicensed 
personnel employed on vessels operated by 
the Badwater Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Master, mates and engineers 
were excluded from the bargaining unit* 

3. Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


- Employees, for the clerk accountants, shop 


timekeepers, clerk timekeepers, comptometer 
operators, typists, station payroll clerks, 
assistant station payroll clerks, trainmen’s time- 
keepers, yardmen’s timekeepers, enginemen’s 
timekeepers, distribution clerks, Mechanical 
Department timekeepers, junior clerks, 
accountant clerks, and general clerks employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. in 





* Following investigation of the application. 
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its District Accountant’s Office, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan.** 


4. Mr. W. J. Edwards and the Order of 
Railway Conductors for the road train con- 
ductors employed by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, North Bay, 
Ontario. The Board had previously rejected 
an application for certification of bargaining 
representatives submitted by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen for the same employees 
following a representation vote in which it 
failed to obtain the support of a majority 
of the employees affected (LaBour GazErTTe, 
February, 1946, p. 175) ** 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 1374, and Western Cana- 
dian Greyhound Lines Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta (L.G., December, 1945, p. 1789). Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was appointed by the 
Board to act as Returning Officer in a vote of 
the bus drivers, garage men, ticket clerks, 
express and baggage handlers of the Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta. 


2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Quebec (L.G., January, 1946, p. 39). 
Mr. C. W. Rump, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, Ontario, was authorized by the Board 
to act as Returning Officer in a vote of the 
sleeping and parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


Application for Certification under Investigation 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
Local 38-162, on behalf of all longshoremen 
employed in the B.C. Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. On January 5, 1946, the Board issued 
Reasons for Judgment on the appeal of the 
National Paper Employees’ Association and 


the National Paper Goods Limited, Hamilton, 


Ontario, from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, dismissing the appli- 
cation of the Association for certification of 
bargaining representatives. 

The Ontario Board dismissed the applica- 
tion on the ground that the employees had 


** Following investigation of the application, a public 
hearing and a representation vote. 
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been induced to choose a particular group of 
persons as bargaining representatives as a 
result of a course of conduct of an official 
of the Company, and, therefore, such bargain- 
ing representatives had not been properly 
elected. 

The National Board agreed in the result of 
the decision of the Ontario Board and was — 
not prepared to certify bargaining representa- 
tives on the application of the Employees’ 
Association which was incorporated by a 
solicitor who was, at the same time, a 
Director of the Company involved and who 
subsequently acted as Counsel for the Associa- 
tion before the Ontario Board and the National 


Board. 


2. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of the Sitka Spruce Lumber 
Workers Union from a decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia rejecting 
the application for certification of bargaining 
representatives submitted by such union on 
behalf of the employees of the Srtka Spruce 
Lumber Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

The Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
rejected the application of the Sitka Spruce 
Lumber Workers Union for certification on the 
ground that the Constitution of the Amalga- 
mated Unions of Canada did not authorize it 
to issue a Charter to the appellant union. It 
was disclosed during argument before the Board 
that the Constitution of the Amalgamated 
Unions of Canada had been amended so as to 
authorize it to issue Charters but the meeting 
at which this amendment was authorized was 
held two days subsequent to the submission 
of the application. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of 
the fact that all steps prescribed by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003 for the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment, including a reference to a Board of 
Conciliation, had been taken by the certified 
union, the International Woodworkers of 
America, the Board expressed the opinion 
that bargaining representatives appointed by 
another organization should not be now 
certified and dismissed the appeal. 


3. On February 7, Reasons for Judgment 
were given allowing the appeal of the Cana- 
dian Fishermen’s Union from a decision of the 
Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations Board, 
rejecting applications of the Union for the 
certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed by the Union on behalf of the 
crew of each of a number of fishing vessels 
operating out of Halifax and Lunenburg, NS. 

The application had been rejected by the 
Nova Scotia Board on the ground that “the 
relationship between the crew members and 
the owners of each vessel in question was not 
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the relationship of employees to employer as 
required to exist by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) and that, 
therefore, the Regulations had no application 
to the case in question.” ; 

In its Reasons for Judgment the Board 
expressed the opinion that the members of 
the crew of a fishing vessel whose remunera- 
tion is a share in the proceeds of the fish 
caught, are employees within the meaning of 
the Regulations and that there was nothing to 
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prevent the union from negotiating a collec- 
tive agreement on the basis of a share in the 
proceeds of the catch or on any other basis. 

Following the decision of the National 
Board, bargaining representatives appointed by 
the union were certified for the members of 
the crew of each vessel on whose behalf the 
appeal had been taken. 

The texts of the Board’s formal Reasons 
for Judgment appear below:— 


Between: National Paper Employees’ Association, Petitioner Appellant, 


and National Paper Goods 


Limited, Hamilton, 


Appellant, and 


Hamilton Allied Printing Trades Council, Intervener Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Mosher, 
Picard, and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 


This is an appeal by the Association from 
a Judgment of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, by leave of that Board, and an appli- 
cation by the Company for leave to appeal 
from the same judgment. The judgment in 
question dismissed the application of the 
National Paper Employees’ Association for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
elected by a majority of the employees of 
the Company. 


Without expressing an opinion on the find- 
ing of the Ontario Board, this Board agrees 
in the result of that decision, and is not 
prepared to certify bargaining representatives 
on the application of an Association which 


was incorporated by a solicitor who was at 
the same time a Director of the Company 
involved and who subsequently acted as 
counsel for the Association upon applications 
for certification heard by the Ontario Board 
and on appeal to this Board. 

The Company will have leave to appeal 
but both appeals will be Dismissep. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
for the Board. 
Evans, Esa., K.C. 
TURNBULL, EsQ. 
for Petitioner Appellant. 


A. F. Boypg, Esa., K.C. 
for Appellant. 


R. H. Brown, Esa, 
F. J. Barrett, Esa. 
J. W. Bruce, Ese. 
for Intervener Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 5, 1946. 


BER: 
H. G. 
H. 


Between: Sitka Spruce Lumber Workers’ Union, Appellant Petitioner, and 
International Woodworkers of America, Local 1-217, Respondent 
Intervener, and Sitka Spruce Lumber Company Limited, Vancouver, 


B.C., Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal by the Sitka Spruce 
Lumber Workers’ Union from a decision of 
the Minister of Labour for British Columbia, 
who performs the functions of the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board, dismissing 
its application for certification of bargaining 
representatives on behalf of the employees of 
the Company. 


On March 3, 1944, bargaining representa- 
tives were selected by the International 
Woodworkers’ Local and were certified by the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of the province. Following the 
enactment of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, these bargaining rep- 
resentatives were re-certified by the Minister 
of Labour for British Columbia on June 1, 
1944, under the Regulations. Since that time 
the International Woodworkers’ Local has 
been negotiating with the Company but has 
been unable to conclude an agreement. A 
Conciliation Officer was appointed, pursuant 
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to the. Regulations, but his efforts having 
proved unavailing a Conciliation Board was 
appointed and reported that both the 
employer and the union were satisfied with 
the standard form of agreement I.W.A. C.1.0. 
District No. 1, and that the employer would 
have signed it long since if he had not 
received a petition signed by 54 employees 
requesting the employer to refrain from sign- 
ing any agreement with the International 
Woodworkers’ Local (L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1255). 

The Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia dismissed the application on the 
ground that the Amalgamated Unions of 
Canada which issued the charter of the Sitka 
Spruce Union was not authorized by its own 
charter to do so. During the course of the 
argument before the Board, it developed that 
the charter of the Amalgamated Unions of 
Canada had been amended by the governing 
body so as to authorize it to issue charters 
and that this governing body had authority 
to make any amendment not inconsistent 
with the original charter. This amendment 
was confirmed at a general meeting of the 
members of the Amalgamated Unions two 
days after the date of the application for 
certification. The Board does not find it 
necessary to decide whether the amendment 
to the charter of the Amalgamated Unions 
by its governing body was effective at the 
date of the application. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, do not expressly provide for the 
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revoking of certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. Section nine of the Regulations 
provides that the employees may elect new 
bargaining representatives after the expiry of 
ten months of the term of a collective 
agreement, 


Here no collective agreement has been 
consummated but the bargaining representa- 
tives presently certified have taken all steps 
prescribed by the Regulations towards the 
negotiation of a collective agreement. The 
employer has not, however, proceeded with 
the completion of the agreement on the 
ground that the employees have, during the 
period of negotiation, changed their allegiance 
to another union. In these circumstances the 
Board is of opinion that bargaining repre- 
sentatives appointed by another organization 
should not now be certified. 


The appeal is DISMISSED. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 
for the Board. 
C. A. Munro, Esq. 


for Appellant Petitioner. 
E. A. Forsgy, Esa. 
N.S. Down, Esa. 
A. Anpras, Esa. 

for Respondent Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 5, 1946. 


Between: Canadian Fishermen’s Union, Lunenburg, N.S., Appellant, and 
Owners of “Sea Nymph” (A. M. Smith & Co. Ltd.), Halifax, N.S., 


Respondent, and Owners of “Lilla B. Boutilier” 


(Lilla B. Ltd.), 


Halifax, N.S., Owners of “Theresa E. Connor” (Nellie C. Ltd.), 
Halifax, N.S., Respondents, and Owners of 16 fishing vessels operating 
from Lunenburg, N.S., Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal by the union from the 
Judgment of the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour 
Relations Board dismissing the application of 
the union for certification of bargaining 
representatives appointed by the union for the 
crew of each of a number of fishing vessels 
operating out of either Halifax or Lunenburg, 
NS. Each application was for certification 
for the crew of a specified fishing vessel and 
was rejected by the Nova Scotia Board upon 
the ground that “the relationship between the 
crew members and owners of each vessel in 
question is not the relationship of employees 


to employers required to. exist by the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and that 
therefore these regulations have no applica- 
tion to the cases in question.” 

The parties agreed upon the following facts 
covering the operation of Illa B. Boutther 
and Theresa E. Connor :— 

“J. The Power Schooners Lilla B. Boutilier 
and Theresa H. Connor are operated out 
of Halifax in the deep-sea fishing 
industry. 

2. Of the sixty-four (64) shares in the 
Lilla B. Boutilier fifty-nine (59) are 
owned by Jilla B. Limited, a Nova 
Scotia corporation, and five (5) by the 
Master of the Vessel, George Himmelman. 

3. Of the sixty-four (64) shares in the 
Theresa E. Connor fifty-nine (59) are 
owned by Nellie C. Limited, a Nova 
Scotia corporation, and five (5) by the 
Master of the Vessel, Clarence Knickle. 
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_ All the share capital in both Lilla B. 


Limited and Nellie C. Limited is bene- 
ficially owned by Maritime National 
Fish Limited. 


The crews of both Vessels are engaged 


by the Master. No Articles or other 
contracts of service are signed. Members 
of the crew are not obligated to remain 
for more than one voyage and, on the 
other hand, may be discharged at the 
end of any voyage if not satisfactory. 


_ Each Vessel is provisioned by the Cook 


under the supervision of the Master. 
The Cook actually purchases the pro- 
visions and makes all contracts for such 
purpose. He is, however, directly 
responsible to the Master. In the 
ordimary course when the catch is sold 
to Maritime National Fish Limited, the 
cost of provisions is actually paid by 
that Company and charged against the 
Vessel’s share of the catch. 


_ At the end of each voyage the gross 


eatch is sold at prevailing price. From 
the gross amount so received are deducted 
the following amounts:— 

Commission of the Master at 23 per 

cent of the gross. 

Cost of bait, ice and fuel oil. 

Rent of Sounding Machine. 

$1 for each day of the voyage for the 

Cook. 

$1 for each day of the voyage for the 

Engineer. 

$4 per trip for the Second Hand. 


The amount remaining after making 
these deductions is divided equally into 
two parts, one kmown as ‘the Vessel’s 
share’ amd one known as ‘the Men’s 
share’. 

The Men’s share is divided equally 
among all crew serving on the Vessel, 
including Master, Engineer, Cook and 
Second Hand. 


From the Vessel’s share there are 
deducted and paid the following 
amounts :— 


Commission to the Master—li per cent 
of the gross proceeds of sale. 
$1 per day for the Cook 

$1 per day for the Engineer. 
And the full pay of the 
so-called. 


When, as is the usual practice, the 
catch is sold to Maritime National Fish, 
Limited, that Company issues its cheque 
to the Master for a lump sum covering 
not only the amount abeve referred to 
as ‘the Men’s Share’ but also the com- 
missions of the Master at 24 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively, and the 
amounts payable to the Cook, Engineer, 
Second Hand and Ketchy. The Master 
distributes the money among the persons 
entitled to it. The only voucher or 
receipt that Maritime National Fish 
Limited receives is the paid cheque 
endorsed by the Master. 

The balance thereafter remaining is 
credited to the account of the Vessel with 
Maritime National Fish Limited, and the 
Vessel is charged with any expenditures 
that may have been made on her behalf 
by that Company. 


Ketchy, 
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8. When, as sometimes happens, the catch 
of either of the above Vessels is landed 
at a port other than Halifax, the Master 
sells the catch to the buyer at such 
points, receives the money and makes the 
division on the basis above set forth. 
Any amounts received by Maritime 
National Fish Limited from the Master 
on any such division are credited by 
Maritime National Fish Limited to the 
account of the Vessel.” 


The agreed statement of facts covering the 


operation of the Sea Nymph is as follows:— 


“1. ENGAGEMENT OF CREW 


The arrangement between the Owner and 
the Captain is made by mutual agreement 
between them. 

The Captain usually contacts the mate 
and other members of the crew with the 
exception of engineers. In some cases the 
Owner reserves the right to approve the 
Captain’s choice of mate. 

Engineroom staff is ~ 
approved by the Owner. 


contacted and 


“9 PROVISIONING OF SHIP 


(a) Prior to May 5, 1945, cost of provi- 
sions was deducted from _ vessel’s_ share. 
Contract for provisions made by owner. 

(b) After May 5, 1945, cost of provi- 
sions deducted from crew’s share. Provi- 
sions contracted for by owner on behalf of 
crew. Crew provides list of provisions 
wanted. — 


“2 DIVISION OF PROCEEDS AT END OF VOYAGE 


(a) Prior to May 5, 1945; attached are 
copies of :— 

(i) Share Statements for March 17, 1945, 
catch. 

(ii) Wages Payroll for above date. 


From gross receipts there was deducted 
rental of depth sounder of $50. The 
balance was divided among vessel and crew, 
the latter receiving the percentages shown 
and the vessel the balance which varied 
from trip to trip depending on the size of 
the crew. The vessel paid all operating 
expenses out of its share including a fixed 
amount per day to each member of the 
crew. Gross Receipts from sale of livers 
divided among crew without deduction. 

(b) After May 6, 1945 

Attached is a copy of a statement showing 
settlements for trip May 15 to 25, 1945. 

Amounts deducted from gross for mate, 
Chief Engineer, Second Engineer and Bos’n 
are on a daily basis and in effect are paid 
by crew and vessel equally. Cook is paid 
on a daily basis by the crew. 

Operating costs shown are deducted from 
the crew’s share. 
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Captain receives 24 per cent of gross 
charged to crew and vessel, 14 per cent of 
gross charged to vessel and shares with crew 
in its net proceeds. 

Gross receipts from sale of livers divided 
among crew without deduction. 


“4. DuRATION OF ARRANGEMENT 


Arrangement is on a voyage basis—one 
trip in each case. Crews are substantially 
the same from trip to trip. 


“5. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SALE oF CatTcH 


No definite arrangement but vessel owner 
sells catch on behalf of all. 


“6. SHIPPING ARTICLES 
No Shipping Articles in use. 
“7. HOLDING OF SHARES IN VESSEL 


Shares in vessel held by A. M. Smith & 
Company, Limited, paid for in cash.” 


The ownership of each of the 16 vessels in 
the Lunenburg fishing fleet is, as is the 
custom, divided into 64 shares held by a 
number of persons and the Master of the 
ship invariably holds some of the shares in 
his boat. For salt fishing voyages a written 
agreement is signed by the owner and crew 
but for fresh fishing voyages, which are of 
short duration and for which no agreements 
are signed, similar provisions also apply. 

The type of contract is as follows:— 


AGREEMENT WITH FISHERMEN 


“Win iS aereed “DetWeeN ves cscs sees! agent or 
owner of the schooner.......... AIM oe chee s 
master or skipper of the said schooner and 
the fishermen whose names are to this agree- 
ment subscribed, that the said........ will 
at their own expense equip the schooner with 
all necessary tackle and apparel for a fishing 
voyage or voyages; the provisions, salt and 
craft will be provided amd paid for by...... 
BENT MUG wacktes were. 2 the master or skipper 
with the said fishermen will pursue the cod 
and other fisheries in the schooner during 
the present fishing season and will use their 
best endeavours to procure all the fish, oil, 
etc., they can and for the success of the 
voyage they may go;.... And it is agreed 
‘that the owner or agent may dispose of and 
sell all the fish, oil, etc., that may be lamded 
from the said schooner wherever he may 
‘think proper and after deducting from gross 
‘stock all the charges for ice, bait, oil barrels, 
gaugers’ fees, fish making, weighing fish, boy's 
wages and master’s privileges, the net pro- 
-ceeds to be divided as follows:— 

One-half to owner or owners, the remaining 
half, after deducting cook’s wages, among the 
fishermen, in poportion to the quantity or 
number of fish which they shall have respec- 
‘tively caught. The master’s privilege to be 
ay Sa ey per cent on the gross stock, each man 
paying his proportion of the expenses of 
‘shipping the fish, etc., home in accordance 
‘with the quantity or number caught, and 
each one of the crew, with the skipper to pay 
-an equal part of the following charges, viz., 
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towing, medicine. And the said owner doth 
hereby stipulate and agree with the said 
fishermen that he will render a just and true 
account of the delivery of the said fish, oil, 
etc.” Then follow additional provisions gov- 
erning discipline of crew. Each fisherman’s 
share is called a “lay”. 


This Board does not have the benefit of 
the reasons which moved the Nova Scotia 
Board to find that the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations would not apply to 
these cases but heard very able argument of 
counsel for the parties. Counsel for the 
respondents specified seven objections to the 
applications. It is convenient to deal with 
them separately as follows, namely :— 


1. He contends that the Managing Owner 
of a ship or a ship’s husband ordinarily has 
no power or authority, as such, to employ 
members of the crew of a ship. 


The Managing Owner appoints a master 
or skipper who selects a crew and the crew 
enter into a verbal or written agreement with 
the Managing Owner in the terms above set 
out. It is clear that the Managing Owner, 
acting in conjunction with the master or 
skipper appointed by him, has authority to 
employ the fishermen. 


2. Counsel for the respondents contends 
that the Managing Owner of a ship has no 
legal authority, expressed or implied, to enter 
into a collective agreement within the mean- 
ing of the said Regulations or any other 
agreement or contract for or on behalf of 
the other part owners of a ship unless the 
same is necessary for the prosecution of her 
voyages. 

Having regard to the terms of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which require an employer to negotiate in 
good faith with bargaining representatives 
elected or appointed for the employees 
affected after due certification, this Board is 
of the opinion that the Managing Owner has 
the authority to enter into a collective agree- 
ment on behalf of the owners of the ship. 


3. Counsel for the respondents contends that 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
are not applicable to any employees or other 
persons who do skilled or un-skilled clerical, 
manual or technical work outside the terri- 
torial waters of Canada. 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, expressly apply to naviga- 
tion and shipping but counsel for the respon- 
dents contends that the War Measures Act 
does not apply to employees when they are 
outside the territorial waters of Canada. The 
applications are to certify bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of negotiating a 
collective agreement. The appellant union has 
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its place of business at Lunenburg and_ the 
respondents are resident and domiciled in 
Canada. The negotiations for the collective 
agreement will be conducted in Canada and 
the Board has no doubt as to its jurisdiction 
to certify bargaining representatives appointed 
by the union for such negotiations. As the 
Expeditionary Force was mobilized and sent 
overseas pursuant to Orders in Council enacted 
under the authority of the War Measures Act, 
a decision that the Act had no _ extra- 
territorial effect would be quite revolutionary 
at this time. 


4. Counsel for the respondents contends, and 
this is the crux of the matter, that the 
members of the crew of a fishing vessel whose 
remuneration is a share in the net profits of 
the voyage are not employees within the 
meaning of the said Regulations but are 
partners in the venture. One can imagine 
how annoyed the owners would be if fisher- 
men pledged their joint credit as a partner 
may do. 


But this Board finds they are employees and 
not partners:— 


Lindley on Partnership—l0th edition, p. 40. 
“Again, in whaling voyages the sailors are 
usually paid a certain proportion of the 
produce of the oil obtained but even before 
Bovill’s Act (28 and 29 Vict. C. 86) they 
were not therefore partners, either with each 
other or with their employers.” 


The Riverman (1928) P. 33, Hill, J. p. 38. 

“One-third went to Furley and Co. and two- 
thirds to Hinchclhiff as master and the master 
paid the crew, that is the mate. In view of 
these facts it cannot be said that Hinchcliff 
was a partner of Furley and Co. He did not 
share in the profits. Nothing at all was said 
about losses.” 


Dry v Boswell (1808) 1 Camp. 329. 
Lord Ellénborough, said p. 975. 

“But the agreement with Russell subse- 
quently appeared to be this, that the defendant 
in consideration of working the lighter shall 
receive half her gross earnings, and that 
Russell as owner should receive the other 
half. This was only a mode of paying the 
defendant wages for his labour and was 
different from a participation of profits and 


loss; and under these circumstances no part- 


nership could be considered as_ existing 
between him and the owner of the lighter.” 


Mair v Glennie (1815) 4M & S 240. 
Lord Ellenborough, p. 825: 

“The ground is because payment of the 
captain’s wages was to depend, as to its 
amount upon a reference to the value of 
the cargo; but according to that mode of 
argument every seaman in a Greenland 
voyage would become a partner in the 
fishing concern. There is no pretence there- 
fore for saying that the captain was a 
partner because his wages were to be 
regulated and paid by reference to a calcu- 
lation on the profits of the adventure.” 
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In Perrett v_ Bryant (1836) 2 Y & C 61; 
170 E.R. 312, Baron Alderson said, at page 
315: 

“In the case cited to me of Coppart v 
Page (Forrest 1) there the adventurers in 
each fishing boat shared jointly as partners 
the profits and losses of the adventures 
according to agreed proportions. But here 
the fact is very indistinctly stated in the 
defendant’s answers, and is not more 
distinctly made out by the evidence, I should 
conclude from the facts appearing on the 
evidence, that this is really only a mode 
of calculating the amount of wages due to 
the dredgers from the owners of the boats, 
and that the former take no interest in 
the fish themselves, which belong to the 
owners of the boats.” 

On the other hand, in The Riby Grove 
(1843) 2 W. Rob 52; 166 E.R. 675, it was 
held that the Admiralty Court had no 
jurisdiction to enforce a stipulation in a 
mariner’s contract under which he was to 
be paid a certain proportion of the produce 
and oil obtained on a whaling voyage and 
in declining jurisdiction the Court described 
the transaction as in the nature of a 
partnership. 

In Boon v Quance (1) (1909) 102 L.T. 443 
—it was held that a master of a _ vessel 
taking a share of the gross receipts was not. 
a workman within the meaning of the 
English Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

In Richards v Job Bros. Co. 1894-96 New- 
foundland Law Reports P. 642, Little, J. said 
at page 646: 

“Now the very nature of the agreement, 
its plain meaning and effect ought to be 
sufficient to determine this question of alleged 
partnershp. The parties under it do not 
stand in the relations of principals, but 
clearly in that of employer and employee. 
On its face it is an agreement of hiring and 
service, devoid of any personal liability on 
the part of the crew for debts amd liabilities 
that must necessarily be incurred in pre- 
paration for, or in prosecution of the voyage. 
The agreement provides the crew shall come 
into service on a certain day, amd continue 
to prosecute the fishery for a trip or trips, 
until such time as the master thinks fit to 
abandon the same, certainly indicating a 
position of employer and employed. They 
were, it is true, entitled to participate equally 
in one-third part of the voyage, subject to 
certain charges, but this share must be 
regarded as an apportionment made im lieu 
of wages. Where such contractual relations 
exist it has been settled by courts of law 
that a partnership is not thereby created.” 
The leading Nova Scotia case is a decision 
of the Supreme Court en banc. Swinehmmer 
v Sawler (1985) 27 NS.R. 448, in which the 
Court held that a fisherman’s share was 
under the Seaman’s Act exempt from attach- 
ment as: 

Meagher, J. at p. 452— “The term ‘wages’ 
was uséd in the statute in a generic sense— 
and with the intention that it should include 
earning of every kind whether by the month, 
the voyage, or by a share in the adventure 
itself.” 

Graham, EH.J, said at page 543: 

“Such agreements do not constitute part- 
nership but are merely a hiring of the 
seamen, and the shares agreed upon are. 
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wages and are recoverable as such, though 
Pothier styles them a species of partner- 
ships.” 


The National Labour Relations Board of 
the United States has decided that fishermen 
working for a “lay” are employees for the 
purposes of collective bargaining in re 
Trawler Maris Stella, Inc., 12 N.L.R.B. Deci- 
sions, page 421: 

“We find that the fishermen herein in- 
volved are employees, not employers, within 
the meaning of the Act and that the ‘lay’ 
settlement is primarily a method used in 
determining the amount of wages to which 
fishermen are entitled.” 

and in re Cape Cod Trawler Corpn. 23 
N.L.R.B. Decisions, page 212: 

“We find that the fishermen here involved 
are employees, not employers, within the 
meaning of the Act and that the ‘lay’ settle- 
ment is primarily a method used in deter- 
mining the amount of wages to which fisher- 
men are entitled.” 

In re Performing Right Society v Mitcheil 
(1924) 1 K.B. 762, McCardie, J. at 767: 

“Tt seems, however, reasonably clear that 
the final test, if there be a final test, and 
certainly the test to be generally applied, 
lies in the nature amd degree of detailed 
control over the person alleged to be a 
servant. 

....A master is one who not only pre- 
scribes to the workman the end of his work, 
but directs or may at any moment direct 
the means also.... A servant is a person 
subject to command of his master as to the 
manner in which he shall do his work.” 


This Board finds fishermen whose remunera- 
tion is a share in the proceeds of the fish 
caught, after certain deductions, are employees 
within the meaning of the Regulations. 


5. Counsel for the respondents further con- 
tends that “A collective agreement within the 
meaning of the said Regulations cannot be 
made applicable to the rates of pay, hours 
of work and other working conditions of the 
members of the crew of a fishing vessel whose 
remuneration is a share in the net profits of a 
fishing voyage.” 

The word “net profits” is misleading. What 
the fishermen get is a share of the proceeds 
of the catch after certain deductions. This 
Board sees nothing to prevent the union from 
negotiating a collective agreement on this or 
any other basis. : 


6. Counsel for the respondents further con- 
tends “It would be impractical for any per- 
sons having interests in fishing vessels to 
enter into a collective agreement or any 
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other agreement to run for a period of not 
less than one year, as is provided by Section 
15 of the said Regulations, for each fishing 
voyage is a separate venture lasting for a 
few days or weeks only, at the end of which 
the crews’ engagements are terminated and 
the whole or numbers of such crews change 
from voyage to voyage.” 

The collective agreement is to be made 
with the union and a change in the personnel 
of the crew makes no difference. Changes 
occur in the personnel of the employees in 
every industry. 


7. Finally, Counsel for the respondents con- 
tends—“A fishing vessel is personal property 
divided into 64 shares owned by many part- 
owners who are tenants in common and any 
one or more or all of the part-owners in her 
may by Bill of Sale in statutory form sell 
their shares without notice to the others and 
no collective agreement made by one set of 
part-owners could be binding upon another 
set of part-owners.” 

Where the certificate issued by the Board 
provides for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of the owners of a 
specific ship, a transfer. of the interest of a 
part-owner in the vessel would not affect 
such certification nor the obligation of the 
owners to bargain with the representatives of 
the employees so certified. 

This Board cannot sustain the respondents’ 
objection to certification. The appeal is 
ALLOWED and the bargaining representa- 
tives appointed by the union will be certified 
for the members of the crew in each boat on 
whose behalf an appeal has been taken in 
this instance. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O'Connor, 
Chairman. 
- For the Majority of the Board. 


We dissent: 
(Sgd.) <A. J. HIts, 
H. Tayror. 


R. A. Kanicspere, Esa. 
WitiAM Park, Esa. 
J. A. SULLIVAN, Esa. 


for Appellant. 


W. P. Porter, Esa., K.C. 
C. J. Morrow, Esq. 
for Respondents. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 7, 1946. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. Dis- 
putes of this nature are referred to the Minis- 
ter of Labour by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
_ tions Board (National) or by the Provincial 
Board in their respective jurisdictions. A Con- 
ciliation Officer is then apponited to confer 
with the parties and endeavour to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about a settlement of the 
matters in dispute and reports that in his view 
an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a 
Board is then established by the Minister of 
Labour. The duty of such a Board is to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During February, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
have been assigned to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases:— 

Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and Local No. 1, Industrial 
Union of Automotive Employees (CCL)— 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

British-American Motors, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Local No. 1, Industrial Union of 
Automotive Employees (CCL) — William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Castings of Ottawa Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Local 641, International Union, 
UAAAIW.A. (UAW-CIO)—C. W. Rump, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Coleman’s Packing Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
and Local 54, Packinghouse, Butchers and 
Allied Food Workers’ Union of Canada (TLC) 
—William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

J. H. Connor and Son., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
and Local 641, International Union, U.A.A.A- 
I.W.A. (UAW-CIO)—C. W. Rump, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Dominion Magnesium Ltd. Haley, Ont., 
and Local Union 829, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 
—G. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

General Motors Products of Canada (Truck 
Retail Branch), Toronto, Ont., and Local 3 
Industrial Union of Automotive Employees 
(CCL)—William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Giles, Rice & Peters Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local No. 1, Industrial Union of Automo- 
tive Employees (CCL)—William Dunn, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

John A. Lang & Sons Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
and National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL)—G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 

N. Slater Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and 
Local 3305, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL)—G. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton 
Works), Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1005, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL)— 
J. S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 

The Wellesly Hospital, Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 204, Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (AFL-TIC)—William Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 

The Weston Dairy Ltd., Weston, Ont., and 
Local 647, Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees 
Union (AFL-TIC)—H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations, and the 
Signing of an agreement:— 

Coleman’s Packing Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
and Local 54, Packinghouse, Butchers and 


-Allied Food Workers’ Union of Canada (TLC), 


William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries, Ltd., St. 
Boniface, Man., and Local 174, International 
Moulders’ & Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, Thomas Williams, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Lundy Steel Products Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local No. 3, Federation of Industrial 
Workers (CCL), G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 

N. Slater Company Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., 
and Local Union 3305, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Boards Established 


During February Boards of Conciliation were 
established but not fully constituted as fol- 
lows:— 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Windsor Works), 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, International 
Union, U.A.A.A.I.W.A. (UAW-CIO). 

Railway Association of Canada, Montreal, 
P.Q., and Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department (AFL). 

Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton 
Works), Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1005, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
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Boards Fully Constituted 


During February Boards of Conciliation were 
fully constituted as follows :— 

John East Iron Works, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between John East Iron 
Works, Ltd. and Local 3493, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), was fully 
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constituted on February 23, 1946, with the 
appointment of Mr. F. C. Cronkite, Saska- 
toon, Sask., as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. 
Messrs. M. A. MacPherson, K.C., Regina, 
Sask., and P. G. Makaroff, K.C., Saskatoon, 
Sask., were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


Pursuant to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
reports. This can be extended, either by 


the Minister, or by mutual consent of the 
representatives of the parties concerned. The 
following report was received by the Minister 
of Labour during December :— 


Report of Board In Dispute Between The Holden Building, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Local 244, International Union Building Service Employees 


On February 18, 1945, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows:— 
J. F. Keen, Chairman, Vancouver, appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. B. Warfield of Vancouver and R. K. 
Gervin of Vancouver, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


The Honourable, Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


We beg to report that the Board of Con- 
ciliation established by you im re the above 
matter met together with the parties to the 
dispute on February 1, and after hearing 
representations from each side and endeavour- 
ing to clear up some difficulties and misunder- 
standings, it seemed to the Board that it 
would not be impossible for the parties to 
“set together.” 

Accordingly, on the undertaking of both 
parties to further negotiate and make an 
honest endeavour to come to an agreement, 
the Board adjourned until February 15. 


At the meeting on February 15, the parties 
reported that they had been unable to reach 
an agreement, chiefly because Mr. Holden was 
not satisfied as to his status and that of his 
employees in relation to the Union. He 
brought several witnesses, who were examined 
and cross-examined. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Holden 
finally consented to enter into an agreement. 
with the Union, so one that had been drafted 
was read and explained by the chairman clause 
by clause. Copies of this have now been 
signed by both parties, and the original with 
two duplicates are attached hereto as part of 
this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. F. Kuen, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. K. Gervin, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Barney WaARFIELD, 
Member. 


The appended agreement included clauses alluding 
to hours of work, grievance procedure, holidays with 
pay and working conditions. 

When it has been ratified by the parties it will be 
summarized in a subsequent issue. 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 9 industrial disputes 
during the month of February, involving 1,282 
work-people employed in 13 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, 5 were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 4 were situa- 
tions which had been unterminated as of 
January 31, and received further attention in 
February. These disputes were dealt with 


under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings de- 
scribed on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
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Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The ter- 
ritory of the two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and Al- 
berta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close col- 
laboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
Service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the In- 
dustrial Relations Branch and the Director of 
the Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MANUFACTURING 
AhimalsPoods2790. Oni wend, Zac). DAS: 1 
Vegetable. “Hoods "329 SOU 2i00 LIOR. 1 
MeétaleProdacts! Gis. 713. np). Re DUES, f 2 
Pnnting and! Publishing’o?. it . aon. 2 
TRANSPORTATION 
DRE tock ke ee ee Se ae 1 
Logals sand, Hach Wayne {tive Bie od iio tes gel » 1 
‘beam. coed. best iadhace.oe. doi. add. 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Sinker’ lockowt ..aU7Ts7. Hind 7a. tan 4 
a hteatened Usirikenriic, 278..902 con vt 1 
CGOUTTOVEISY oa ss capes ce ete et 1 
ATDILTAUIONS £25) oe eee et eee ee 2 


Requests for services of Commissioners. 1 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Increase in wages and other changes ... 1 


eguced houyey Ja. kos. scores «Te ae 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
Lage HCOHUMILIONS My > care ath.. Seeman, okd 3 
Employment of Union members only .. 1 
Discharge of workers for Union member- 
SUED WOR ACEIVALY, 4. <. aiann'<snaels ands vin ons 1 
Discharge of workers for other than 
Union diiestienipcts sv ens, ois Lhe i 
Unfair: labourkpractiess,). 1: fia es Sk 1 
Disposition . 
Strikes terminated by mediation or other 
departmental action ................. 1 
Referred to R.W.LB. or N.W.LB...... 1 
DispGsltion spenaniy terete. tere eee ee “ 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation /.2...5...5.%. 1 
Investigation’ only" se; Aey Mere, 987, 190 1 


Settlement Pending 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


A brief summary of one of the cases. of 
chief interest follows:— 


Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces. — 
Reference was made in the February issue of 
the Lasour GaAzeTTE to negotiations between 
Canada Packers, Limited, Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited, and Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited, and their employees as represented 
by the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, with Mr. Justice 8S. E. Richards, of 
Winnipeg, acting as mediator. 

On the question of whether, under the cor- 
rect interpretation of the “Winnipeg settle- 
ment” of November 2, 1945, rates of pay for 
piecework were to be increased by 6-8 per 
cent, it was agreed in the negotiations at 
Toronto that such increase should be made in 
its piecework rates of pay at Canada Packers, 
Limited, as well as in the hourly rates of 
pieceworkers. The increases were to be retro- 
active to November 1, 1945. Other piecework 
rates were to be the subject of local negotia- 
tion. 

It was agreed also that the Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, would continue its present 
practice of paying overtime rates at time and 
one-half to its weekly-paid employees for all 
hours worked in excess of 45 per week, and 
that the weekly-paid employees of Canada 
Packers, Limited, and of Burns and Company, 
Limited, who are not now paid overtime rates, 
would receive compensating time off. 

The main problem in dispute arising out of 
the “Winnipeg settlement” was whether the 
work week of 48 hours at one plant and 45 
hours elsewhere should be “scheduled” for 
totals of 48 and 45 hours respectively, as 
claimed by the Union, or whether, as claimed 
by the Companies, the schedule should pro- 
vide for “tolerance” hours to be divided 
amongst the days of the week as had been 
the practice in some plants, with a total 
schedule of more than 48 or 45 hours. On 
this point it was mutually agreed that the work 
week should be scheduled for totals of exactly 
48 and 45 hours per week, upon the under- 
standing that the schedules of daily hours 
should be negotiated locally and fixed by 
mutual agreement locally. It was provided 
however that such daily scheduled hours 
should not exceed nine hours in any one day 
from Monday to Friday, or exceed five hours 
on Saturday. 

The Union claim that paid statutory holi- 
days should be considered as time worked in 
computing overtime was not pressed because, 
under the settlement of the scheduled work 
week mentioned above, overtime would be 
calculated as a general rule on a daily basis. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


(COLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal Mining 


Bousquet (NorANnpDA), P.Q—Mic-Mac MInrs 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
moa MILL AND SMELTER WoRKERS, LOCAL 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1945, to October 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Hours of work: underground shifts to be 
approximately 8 hours from collar to collar, 
variations not in excess of 15 minutes shall 
not be regarded. Schedule of hours in effect, 
as far as practical, shall remain in force during 
the life of the agreement. Overtime: time and 
one-half or rate and one-half will be paid, 
subject to the approval of the National War 
Labour Board, for any time actually worked 
in excess of 48 hours in any one week for 
those who work an 8-hour day or in excess of 
54 hours for those who work a 9-hour day and 
for work on three specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation plan as approved by the National 
War Labour Board in its Findings and Direc- 
tions of January 29, 1944, shall continue in 
force. 

Wage rates presently in effect shall continue 

in force during the life of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors - 


MontTREAL, P.Q—NATIONAL BREWERIES L‘q. 
(Dawes Buack HorsE BREWERY AND 
FRONTENAC BREWERY) AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL 
AND Sorr DrinK WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 62. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 17, 

1945, to August 16, 1946, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: 48 per week, day workers— 
9 per day Monday through Friday, 3 on Satur- 
day; night workers—l0 per night Monday 
through Thursday, 8 on Friday; shift workers, 
6 shifts of 8 hours. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular hours 
for work on Sundays (other than as part of a 
regular shift) and on 6 specified statutory paid 
holidays (in addition to regular pay for these 
holidays). Vacation: one week with pay for all 
employees on the payroll before October 1 of 
the previous year. 

“Hourly wage rates: bottling department— 
group leaders 65 cents, others 58 and 61 cents; 
brewing department—group leaders 70 cents, 
kettlemen 65 cents, assistant kettlemen and 
cellar men 61 cents, hop teasers 58 cents, others 
61 and 65 cents; maintenance—electricians 85 
cents, helpers 58 to 65 cents, plumbers 80 cents, 
carpenters 70 and 80 cents, helpers 58 to 65 
cents, bricklayer-cement finishers 75 cents, 
labourers, cleaners, yardmen 58 cents; male 
hiring rate 55 cents; female workers—bottle 
inspectors, label inspectors and sorters, rinser 
operators, full carton inspectors and empty 
bottle inspector 50 cents; various packers and 
others, 47 cents, which is the hiring rate for 
women. 

A premium of 5 cents per hour shall be paid 
employees working on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


AMHERSTBURG, ONnT.—CALVERT DISTILLERS 
(CANADA) LIMITED AND DISTILLERY, 
RECTIFYING AND WINE WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 73. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to July 1, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. The employer agrees to retain in 
employment only union members in good stand- 
ing of which the union is to be sole judge. New 
employees shall immediately become temporary 
members of the union for the probationary 90- 
day period when they shall become union 
members. 

Hours of work: basic week for all depart- 
ments is 6 days of 8 hours, a 48-hour week. 
The normal working schedule for the various 
departments follows: distillery and dry house, 
boiler room and janitors, a 48-hour week as 
above; warehouses, yard, bottling house men, 
maintenance, coopers and truck drivers, 5 days 
of 8 hours and one of 4, a 44-hour week; 
bottling house women, 5 days of 8 hours, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work performed in any one day beyond the 
basic schedule, double time for work on Sundays 
(or 7th day in the week for shift workers) 
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and 7 specified statutory holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay for employees with one year’s 
continuous service with the company, 2 weeks 
with pay for those with 5 years’ service. 
Hourly wage rates: miscellaneous labour, 65 
cents; warehousemen-skilled, 70 cents; blenders 
and reducers, 80 cents; truck drivers, 65 to 70 
cents; fermenting room, yeast room and dryer 
operators, 70 to 80 cents; mill room, cooker and 
still operators, 75 to 85 cents; tradesmen and 
mechanics-Ist class, 90 cents to $1, 2nd class, 
80 to 90 cents; paimters, 75 to 80 cents; 
carpenters, 85 cents to $1.053; helpers, 70 to 
80 cents; engineers-3rd class or higher, 90 cents 
to $1; bottling house women, 50 to 55 cents. 
Provision is made for a pension plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


New Toronto, ONT.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND 
RusserR Co. or CANADA LTD. AND UNITED 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 232. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 14, 
1945, to November 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: company will deduct initiation fee 
and union dues from pay of union members 
who so authorize. . 

Hours of work: females—8 per day, males 
8 and 84 per day, a 5-day week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of regular 
work hours in any 24-hour period and from 
Saturday noon until Sunday midnight. Seven 
specified statutory holidays will be observed. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service, 2 weeks 
with pay for employees with 10 years’ service 
(effective 1946, 2 weeks will be granted for 5 
years’ service if approved by Regional War 
Labour Board). 

Wage rates: those presently in effect to 
continue for the duration of the agreement. 
Minimum rates are 55 cents per hour for janitor 
service and similar unskilled jobs, 62 cents for 
all other male labour, excepting mechanical 
classifications, and 41 cents for female labour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT—DuUNLOoP TIRE AND RUBBER 
Goops Company, Lrp. AND UNITED RUBBER 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 132. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 7, 1945, 
+o June 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work and overtime as established 
shall apply on hours worked in excess of 9 
hours in any 24-hour period, or in excess of 
8 hours, when schedule of work calls for three 
8-hour shifts in 24 hours, or in excess of 8 hours, 
in the ease of maintenance and engineering 
trades on a regular 8-hour day. Time and one- 
half shall be paid for work on any of 6 specified 
statutory holidays and 2 other specified days if 
they. should be proclaimed holidays in the 
locality. Vacation: one week with pay for 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company, 2 weeks with pay for 
employees having 10 or more years’ service. 

Wage rates: scale of wages presently in effect 
to continue during the life of the agreement 
subject only to changes ordered by the War 
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Labour Board. A premium of 5 cents per hour 
shall be paid to all regular night shift workers 
or those commencing work at 6 p.m. or after. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Lonpon, Ont.—SupersitK Hostery MILLS 
(Division OF GENERAL Propucts MAaNv- 
FACTURING CORPORATION LTD.) AND UNITED 
TEXTILE WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 24. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 22, 
1945, to October 21, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: a 48-hour week is standard 
in all departments. All work performed in 
excess of the standard week is overtime, pay- 
able at time and one-half or piece-work rate 
and one-half. Seven specified statutory holi- 
days will be granted all employees without pay. 
Vacation: one week with pay for all employees 
with one year’s service; one week to those with 
3 months’ service but less than one year, with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of their total earnings 
with the company. 

Wage rates and ranges of wage rates presently 
in effect shall continue for the duration of this 
agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Woopstock, ONnT.—Harvey-Woops UNDERWEAR 
DIVISION oF YorRK KwNiTTiIne Mitts Lt. 
AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 125. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 14, 
1946, to January 13, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: union dues will be deducted monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
by the company and remitted to the union. 

Hours of work: 48 per week from October 
to April inclusive, on the basis of 5 days of 
9-6 hours; from May to September inclusive, 
5 days of 9 hours each, a 45-hour week. Over- 
time at time and one-half for work im excess 
of the regular work hours and for work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays except where 
part of regular working week. Vacation: 
present system to continue for duration of the 
agreement. — 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ToRONTO AND BRANTFORD, OntT.—MASSEY- 
HARRIS COMPANY LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UniTED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCALS 439 AND 458 


Agreement to be in effect from September 21, 
1945, to September 20, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: 48-hours per week, composed 
of 82 hours per day Monday through Friday, 
and 42 on Saturday, or 8 hours per day 6 days 
a week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of these hours, for work on 
Sundays (except as part of regular shift) and 
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6 specified statutory holidays. Vacation: one 
week with pay; employees with 25 years service 
or over, 2 weeks with pay. A 10-minute rest 
period shall be allowed in each half shift and 
5 minutes will be allowed for washing up and 
putting away tools at the end of each shift. 
Wage rates: scale presently being paid shall 


e maintained for the duration of the agree- . 


ment. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


WInpsor, ONT.—THE ForpD Moror CoMpANy oF 
CANADA AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 200 


Agreement following a strike and arbitration 
recorded in previous issues (L.G. Jan., 1946, 
p. ...), to be in effect from February 15, 1946, 
to March 31, or September 30, 1947, and there- 
after subject to two months’ notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agent in respect to wages and other 
conditions of employment for all eligible em- 
ployees for the duration of- the agreement or 
until certification of another bargaining agency. 

Check-off: effective February 1, 1946, a com- 
pulsory check-off for all eligible employees 
(whether members of the union or not) shall 
be set up to continue for the duration of the 
agreement and be a condition of continuance 
in or entrance into the company’s service. Any 
employee shall have the right to become a mem- 
ber of the union by paying the entrance fee and 
complying with the conditions and by-laws of 
the union. The amount of the check-off shall 
be such sum as may from time to time be 
assessed by the union on its members according 
to its constitution for general union purposes 
and shall not extend to a special assessment or 
increment in an assessment which relates to 
special union benefits or any entrance fee. 

“No strike, general or partial, shall be called 
by the union before a vote by secret ballot 
supervised by an officer of the Department of 
Labour for Ontario appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for that porvinee shall have been 
taken of all employees to whom the agreement 
applies and a majority voting have authorized 
the calling of a strike within two months from 
the balloting.” The union shall repudiate any 
strike or other concerted cessation of work 
whatsoever that has not been authorized and 
called by the union by any group or number 
of employees and the union shall declare that 
any picket line set up in connection therewith 
is illegal and not binding on members of the 
union. Should the union violate either of the 
above conditions it shall be Hable to the penalty 
of a suspension of the check-off, in the case of 
any unauthorized strike by the union or 
an unauthorized general strike or concerted 
cessation of work by employees, which it does 
not repudiate or of a picket line in connection 
therewith in respect of which it does not declare, 
for not less than two and not to exceed six 
monthly deductions; and in the case of an 
unauthorized partial strike or cessation of work 
by employees, for failure to repudiate or declare, 
not less than one and not more than four 
monthly deductions. Employees participating in 
any such unauthorized strike or concerted 
cessation of work shall be liable to a fine of $3 
a day for every day’s absence from work and 
the loss of one year’s seniority for every con- 
tinuous absence for a calendar week or part 
thereof. 
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Hours of work: employees engaged on con- 
tinuous operations shall be allowed a lunch 
period of 20 minutes. Two 10-minute rest 
periods during each shift shall be granted the 
workers contingent upon strict adherence to the 
time limits of such. 

Wages: subject to any law or regulation 
having the force of law, scale of wages and 
classification may be the subject of a supple- 
mentary agreement. An employee shall be paid 
5 cents per hour in addition to his regular 
hourly rate for the performance of work com- 
menced between the hours of 1 p.m. and the 
following 5 a.m. but no overtime or extra time 
premium applies to such additional payment. 

The desirability of a group medical, hospital 
and life insurance scheme for the benefit of the 
employees is agreed to and if arrangements are 
not completed within 6 months, the local may 
at its own expense make provisions for such 
benefits and the company shall upon employee’s 
authorization make the necessary deductions 
monthly. 

Provision is also made for the appointment 
of stewards and committeemen, seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local and 
Highway Transport 


MonrreaL, P.Q—THE PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT 
COMPANY AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
Workers, Division No. 265 (Bus OPERATORS 
AND GARAGE EMPLOYEES) 


Agreement to be in effect from July 21, 1945, 
to July 20, 1946, and thereafter subject to 
30 days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agency for the 
bus operations and garage employees of the 
company. Check-off: company to deduct union 
dues monthly from pay of members who s50 
authorize and remit same to Brotherhood. 

Hours of work: operating department, bus 
operators—10 per day, exclusive of meal period, 
within a spread of 12 hours for both regular 
and spare employees; maintenance department, 
garage employees—9 consecutive hours of ser- 
vice per day, exclusive of meal period, except 
shunters, cleaners, washers, gasmen and door- 
men, whose hours are 10 per day and 11 per 
night shift. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the regular hours, time and 
one-quarter for work on Sundays or seventh 
day of the week and any of 5 specified statu- 
tory holidays for maintenance department and 
any of 3 specified statutory holidays for operat- 
ing department. Vacation of 7 days with pay 
after one year’s service with the company and 
an additional day for every additional year’s 
service to a maximum of 14 days. Minimum 
of $25 per week compensation while on vacation. 

Wage scale: operating department—lst year, 
70 cents per hour, thereafter 75 cents for all 
driving time except private cars and operating 
baggage trucks where rate is 50 cents per hour; 
waiting time, loading time, and deadheading as 
passenger, 35 cents per hour during lst year 
and 374 cents thereafter; deadheading (driving) 
coach, 70 cents per hour Ist year and 75 cents 
thereafter; layover time on charters (minimum 
of 6 hours per day plus expenses), 70 cents per 
hour Ist year and 75 cents thereafter. (An 
employee operating a bus in interurban or 
charter service will be paid 3-59 cents per mile 
in any day when mileage is sufficient to make 
earnings greater than when paid at hourly rate. 
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Driver shall be allowed 20 minutes at driving 
time wage rates over and above the time table 
driving time for each trip performed.) The 
company guarantees to each regularly assigned 
employee a minimum of 5 hours at driving time 
wage rates each day, providing employee reports 
at his regularly assigned reporting time each 
day, and to each spare employee a minimum of 
10 hours’ pay at waiting time wage rates each 
day, provided that such employee reports regu- 
larly at the specified hour for work and carries 
out the duties assigned to him each day. 

premium of 5 cents per hour will be paid bus 
operators charged with the training of new 
employees; maintenance department—mechanics, 
electricians, carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, 
upholsterers, machinists and welders, 3rd grade, 
56 to 61 cents; 2nd grade, 66 to 71 cents; Ist 
grade, 76 to 81 cents per hour; body workers, 
radiator repairmen, sanders and polishers (paint 
shop), 3rd grade, 50 to 55 cents; 2nd grade, 
60 to 65 cents; Ist grade, 70 to 75 cents; spring- 
men, batterymen and tire journeymen, 3rd 
grade, 55 cents; 2nd grade, 60 cents; lst grade, 
65 cents; greasers, interior cleaners (paint 
shop), 3rd grade, 50 cents; 2nd grade, 55 cents; 
Ist grade, 60 cents; shunters, cleaners, washers 
and gasmen, 8rd- grade, 45 cents; 2nd_ grade, 
50 cents; Ist grade, 55 cents; janitors and door- 
men, 3rd grade, 43 cents; 2nd grade, 47 cents; 
Ist grade, 52 cents; firemen (stationary boiler), 
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55 to 70 cents; apprentices start at 33 cents 
and receive a 5 cent per hour increase every 
6 months until minimum rate of occupational 
classification is reached and paid. For night 


work a premium of 15 per cent over and above 


regular rate is paid. ‘ ‘ 
Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Correction 


Vancouver, B.C—UNIonN Orn COMPANY OF 
CANADA LTD. AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
Union (Pacrric Coast DIvIsiIon) 


The agreement, effective July 30, 1945, which 
was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, Novem- 
ber, 1945, page 1676, was there stated to be 
between the British American Oil Company Ltd. 
and the above union. Information recently 
received indicates that although other assets 
of the Union Oil Company of Canada Ltd. were 
acquired by the British American Oil Company 
Ltd., the ship which this agreement affects was 
not taken over by the British American Oil 
Company Ltd., but by another company. The 
agreement as signed was between the Union 
Oil Company of Canada Ltd. and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (Pacific Coast Division). 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


He Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered advisable by the 
minister. ‘The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTe, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and! earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of 13 others, all of which are 
noted below. A request for the amendment 


of the agreement for millinery workers for the 
province was published January 26. Requests 
for the amendment of the uncorrugated paper 
box agreement for the province and the tan- 
nery agreement for the province were also 
eazetted January 26. A request for the amend- 
ment of the clockmakers’ and the ladies hair- 
dressers’ agreements at Montreal were gazetted 
February 2. Requests for the amendment of 
the printing trades agreement at Quebec, and 
the building trades agreement in Hull were 
published February 9. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the tannery agreement for the prov- 
ince, and the agreement for employees of 
religious institutions at St. Hyacinthe were 
published February 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approving 
the levy of assessment on the parties. An 
Order in Council was published repealing the 
right to levy of a parity committee. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


BAKERS, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated February 8, and 
gazetted February 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1944, p. 753, Sept., p. 1140, and previous issues). 
The amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND Jute Bac Manuracturers, Mont- 
REAL . 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
gazetted January 19, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., February, 1945, p. 182, and 
previous issues) to December 31, 1946. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper Products 


Uncorrucatep Parer Box INpustry, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, and 


gazetted February 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
August, 1945, p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520). The 


amendment does not affect the summary already 
given. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
published January 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
March 1945, p. 349, and previous issues). Any 
work performed after 7 p.m. by service men 
shall be paid for at the regular rate, increased 
by 25 per cent. This also applies to work per- 
formed on Sundays. In establishments operat- 
ing 24 hours a day and employing more than 
one shift the service men in shifts working 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. shall be paid the regular 

rate increased by 15 per cent. As for Sunday 
the said regular rate shall be increased by 
25 per cent. The other amendment does not 
affect the summary already given. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, and 
gazetted February 16, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., March 1945, p. 349, April, 
p. 517) to March 10, 1946. 


Construction 


BulILpING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
gazetted January 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August 1944, 
p. 1007, and previous issues) by providing that 
“the employers in the pulp and paper industry 
are exempted from the provisions of the decree 
with regard to the maintenance of mills pro- 
ducing pulp and paper.” 

Another Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and published February 16, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry by 
including the town of Rimouski and the muni- 
cipalities of Notre-Dame du Sacre-Coeur, Saint- 
Germain-de-Rimouski, and MRimouski-Est in 
Zone III. 


BuiLpInc TRADES, THREE Rivers 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, and 
gazetted February 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., March 
1944, p. 359; August 1945, p. 1198, and previous 
issues) by the addition of one party to the 
electrical contractors. 
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Trade 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, and 
gazetted February 16, replaces the previous 
agreement for this industry. Agreement to be 
in effect to March 1, 1947 and thereafter from 
year to year. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
the cities of Quebec and Levis and a radius of 
10 miles from their limits. 

Hours: 62-hour week for deliverymen, and 
54 hours for all other employees. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-quarter. Minimym 
wage rates: foreman, tester and foreman $32 
per week; tester only (not foreman), produc- 
tion worker, shipper, ice cream seller, $25; 
service man, category A, $25, category B, $20, 
category C, 25 cents per hour; deliverer, $23; 
helper, $14; seller on milk delivery, $22.40. 
Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Employers furnishing room and board to an 
employee may deduct $1 a week per room and 
20 cents per meal, but the employee is under no 
obligation to accept. Uniforms required to be 
furnished by the employer. Salesmen not 
responsible for losses due to credits authorized 
by the employer. 


CoMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, FARNHAM 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
gazetted January 19, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain commercial 
establishments and “Le Syndicat National des 
Employés du Commerce de Farnham”. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from January 19, 1946, to 
January 18, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. Territorial] jurisdiction com- 
prises the town of Farnham and to a radius 
of one mile from its limits. 


Hours: 564-hour week. 


Wage rates: men, from $12 per week during 
first year to $20 during fourth year; women or 
girls, from $10 during first year to $18 during 
fifth year; occasional clerk—men 18 years of 
age, 25 cents per hour, over 18 years 40 cents, 
women or girls 25 cents; messengers $8 per week 
(bicycle supplied); occasional messengers, 20 
cents per hour; females (variety stores) from 
22 cents in first year to 30 cents in third year. 
Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Service: Business and Personal 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
gazetted January 19, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between “La Section 
des Directeurs des Funérailles du District de 
Montréal de |’Association des Marchands Détail- 
lants du Canada” and “Le Syndicat des Em- 
ployés de Pompes Funébre de Montréal, Inc.” 
Agreement to be in effect from January 19, 
1946, to January 18, 1947, and ,thereafter from 
year to year until notice. Territorial jurisdic- 
tion comprises the islands of Montreal and 
Jesus and within a radius of 10 miles around 
the island of Montreal. 

Hours: 66 hours for 6 days of work, 11-hour 
day. Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 

Wage rates: embalmers, $37 per week; inex- 


perienced servicemen, $20 per week for the 
first 4 weeks of work and $25 for the 48 weeks 
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following, $28 after one year’s experience; 
supernumerary employees, 50 cents per hour, 
a minimum of $2 per call; mechanics, 47 to 62 
cents per hour. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service. 
Provision is made for supplying of uniforms. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
gazetted January 19, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council (L.G., January 1944, 
p. 70, September, p. 1143; January 1945, p. 71; 
February 1946, p. 187) to December 31, 1946. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 17, and 
gazetted , January 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
November 1945, p. 1679, and previous issues). 
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Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the city 
of Sherbrooke, the towns of Lennoxville, Bromp- | 
tonville, Windsor, Richmond, Asbestos, East 
Angus, Cookshire, Coaticook, the village muni- 
cipalities of Danville, Rock Island, Beebe Plain 
and Stanstead, the municipality of Bury and 
the territory in a radius of 5 miles around their 
limits, as well as fhe town of Magog and a 
radius of 8 miles around its limits. The hours 
during which stores may be kept open in Magog 
have been increased. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, M1ssisquor CouNTY 


An Order in Council, dated January 17, and 
gazetted January 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
November, 1941, p. 1425; March, 1945, p. 351). 

Hours: at Farnham are reduced to 51 per 
week, at Cowansville and Sweetsburg to 60 
hours and are increased at Bedford to 63. 


U.K. Building Regulations to be Revised 


PRELIMINARY draft of a proposed 
code of building regulations under the 
Factories Act, 1937, was issued for discussion 
purposes early in 1945 by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. On going into 
effect, the new Regulations will revoke those 
of 1926 and 1931. The object is to have them 
ready to apply during the period of extensive 
reconstruction. In a preface to the text, it is 
stated that in revising the earlier regulations: 
Three things in particular have to be 
taken into account (1) developments in build- 
ing construction since 1926 and accident ex- 
perience since that date; (2) the Interna- 
tional Labour Convention and Recommenda- 
tions of 1937*, in the framing of which repre- 
sentatives from this Country took a prominent 
part; and (3) the greatly extended scope of 
the Factory Acts effected by the Act of 
1037... 5% 


~The draft Regulations will apply to the 
construction and demolition of buildings but 
will not apply to docks, harbours, wharves, 
bridges, sewers, and other such engineering 
projects. Subjects dealt with include scaffolds 
and means of access, working platforms, gang- 
ways, runs and stairs, ladders, openings in 
floors and walls, roof work, lifting appliances 
and gear, excavations, demolition, and the 
health and welfare of workers. 

The health and welfare section includes pro- 
visions concerning first aid, shelter during 
interruptions of work due to bad weather, 
facilities for washing, for keeping dry clothes 
not used at work, for drying work-clothing, and 
for keeping protective clothing, suitable ac- 
commodation for meals, and a supply of whole- 
some drinking water at a convenient point. 
Adequate ventilation or suitable respirators 





* A mimeographed pamphlet containing the text of 
the Convention and Recommendations was published 
recently by the Department of Labour. Copies may 
be obtained by applying to the Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


must be provided when injurious dust or fumes 
are given off in the grinding, spraying, or 
manipulation of any material. When persons 
are employed in a process where a lead com- 
pound or other poisonous substance is used 
suitable washing facilities including nail 
brushes, soap and towels are required. Goggles 
must be provided for persons engaged in dry 
grinding with a mechanically-driven wheel; in 
the cutting, dressing, carving, or breaking of 
stone concrete, etc., by means of a mechanic- 
ally-driven portable tool; in the chipping, 
scaling or wire-brushing of painted or corroded 
metal surfaces; in the cutting of cold rivets or 
bolts from any structure; and in the welding 
or cutting of metals by means of an electrical, 
oxy-acetylene or similar process. 


The draft Regulations also stipulate . that 
every flywheel and every moving part of any 
prime mover, every part of transmission .ma- 
chinery and every dangerous part of other 
machinery must be securely fenced unless it is 
in such a position or of such construction that 
it is as safe as it would be if it were fenced. 
The selling or leasing of any prime movers or 
machines used in building operations is pro- 
hibited unless all revolving shafts, flywheels, 
couplings, toothed gearing, friction gearing, 
belt and pulley drives, chain and sprocket 
drives and all projecting screws, bolts or keys 
on any revolving shaft, wheel or pinion are 
enclosed or are so situated that they are as 
safe as they would be if they were securely 
fenced. 


Vehicles must be in efficient working order, 
must not carry greater than the specified safe 
loads, and must not be loaded so as to inter- 
fere with the operator’s view in any direction. 
Persons under 18 may not operate these 
vehicles unless they are under the direct super- 
vision of a qualified person for training pur- 
poses. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


Aiea following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments :— 


(1) The vocational and _ pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 


(2) Training of apprentices. 


(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 


(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 


(5) Training of young people and assis- 
tance to students. 


(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
province for vocational schools, 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to January 31, 1946, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects 
has been 466,250 made up as follows:— 


Full-time Pre-Employment classes for 


War TNIGUSUY 5. cfe tetas ds aa sle dec 108,416 
Part-time classes for persons employed 

TE WAT INCUOUY foe. saree beh ge owe ve oe 35,256 
Full-time plant schools in industry.. 38,000 


Industrial Supervisors and foremen... 107,226 


RiCLALI® ‘Tradesmeninas cb oy ie e+ 65,214 
AP OTy f PACeCSMNeN | aii oe ce web nao oe ee 49,262 
Navy. Tradesmen | 22.4...) 8856.0... 9,056 
Discharged Members of the Forces.. 44,565 
University “Students? S. .....2%!..... 9,255 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


On January 31 the number of veterans 
under training of all types was 28,667 which 
represented the biggest increase in enrolment 
up to the present. The number of new 
trainees enrolling during the month was 
10,750 of which number 1,664 were placed 
for training on the job in industry, 3,654 
registered in pre-matriculation classes and 
5,353 in commercial vocational classes in 
CVT centres and in private schools. 


Training is now available in approxi- 
‘mately 75 different occupations in 64 special 
CVT centres located in 40 different municipali- 


ties across the country. In additon to these 
centres, use is being made of over 40 


provincial and municipal schools. The 
maximum capacity of the special CVT 
Centres has been increased, and at the 


beginning of February was 11,000 in pre- 
matriculation classes, 4,000 in commercial 
classes and 21,000 in vocational classes. This 
capacity does not include openings in the 
municipal schools or in privately owned 
schools. 


Following special efforts to interest veterans 
to take training for the building and con- 
struction industry, it is interesting to note 
that at the end of January 3,258 veterans 
were enrolled in schools for pre-employment 
training in one of the building trades and in 
addition to these over 1,500 have been in- 
dentured to an employer and are completing 
their training on the job. 


A special campaign has been inaugurated 
to promote training on the job in industry 
as this affords opportunities to entrance into 
a great range of occupations for which train- 
ing cannot be given in a school. The closest 
co-operation is being maintained with the 
National Employment Service, whose staff 
in the local offices is being used to locate 
suitable training opportunities. 


During the month a Conference was held 
at Ottawa of all the women’s supervisors 
of training to discuss matters pertaining 
more particularly to the training and _ place- 
ment of women discharged from the Forces. 
Special consideration was given. to the open- 
ing of schools for homemaking, practical 
nursing and dressmaking. In order to pro- 
mote inter-departmental co-ordination in this 
branch of the training, the Conference was 
attended by representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and the Women’s 
Section of the National Employment Service. 


Serious difficulties are still being encoun- 
tered in many localities owing to a shortage 
of machine tools, hand tools and other items 
of equipment, which have not been forth- 
coming from War Assets Corporation in 
sufficient volume to take care of the increasing 
number of applicants for training. 
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TABLE 1-REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING_ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO JANUARY 31, 1946 


(Subject to Revision) 
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April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Jan. of Jan. to to 
E | Jan. 31/46 Jan. 31/46 | Jan. 31/46 
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Dominion Summary sry 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION{TRAININGIIN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 


CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO JANUARY 31, 1946 


(Subject to Revision) 
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: PLETIONS DRAWALS 
From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End | April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Jan, of Jan. to to 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO JANUARY 31, 1946 
Com- 
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Conference of Women Supervisors of Canadian Vocational Training 


“There is no more important project being | 


carried on in Canada today than the Canadian 
Vocational Traiming program,” it was stated 
by Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in an address to the conference of 
Supervisors of Women’s Training at a three- 
day session in Ottawa in February. “During 
each of the last three months thousands of 
students, most of whom are ex-service person- 
nel, have been added to the total enrolment 
of the Vocational Training Schools.” 

Mr. MacNamara expressed his opinion that 
a very large number of employers would take 
advantage of the plan whereby men or women 
could be taken into their employ and given 
a course of instruction pertaining directly to 
the employment in which they were engaged. 
Under this plan during the initial weeks of em- 
ployment the wages paid by the employer 
for the veterans were supplemented by grants 
under the Vocational Training plan. He said 
that every official of the Labour Department, 
including those he was addressing, should be- 
come informed on the details of the plan and 
become an advocate of it so that employers 
could be given information upon request. 

Mr. MacNamara stated that a campaign 
was being undertaken to increase the total 
number taking this type of training and it 
was anticipated that in Ontario alone 6,000 
more would be enrolled very soon. He felt 
sure that employers would co-operate. 

Figures which were provided by R. F. 
Thompson, director of Vocational Training, 
show that during the preceding three months 
total enrolments have more than doubled. 
At the end of October, 1945, enrolments were 
about 12,500 and by the end of January the 
total had risen to more than 28,000. During 
the month of January, more than 8,000 new 
students were registered at training schools. 
Of the total enrolment when the conference 
was held in February, more than 1,600 were 
women. 

Mr. Thompson stated that in spite of the 
increasing strain on training facilities by the 
rapid increases in enrolments, the facilites 
which had been made available were. proving 
adequate in almost every centre and there 
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were still vacancies in many courses in many 
centres. Only a few courses in certain centres 
which were particularly popular were crowded 
to capacity. 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Superintendent of Re- 
habilitation Training, in his address to the 
conference stressed the importance of “train- 
ing on the job” and that women should be 
encouraged to take advantage of this form of 
training. 

In announcing the recent opening of a 
Hotels, Restaurant, and Bakery Trades School 
in Toronto by Vocational Training, Mrs. G. 
Dobson, Director of the school, expressed the 
opinion that there were excellent positions 
with good futures open to women as well as 
men in the hotel and restaurant business. 
Many businesses, including certain large chain- 
store concerns, were now contemplating ex- 
pansion programs involving increases in their 
catering staffs. Similar schools are in the 
process of organization in other provinces. 

The first training program in Canada for 
the graduation of licensed practical nurses was 
described by Miss H. Sparrow, Supervisor of 
Women’s Training, Manitoba. The course be- 
gan in Manitoba near the end of January 
sponsored by Canadian Vocational Training, 
and supported by the Canadian Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation and provincial legislation. Miss Marion 
Graham, Dominion Supervisor of Women’s 
Vocational Training who presided at the con- 
ference, pointed out that this was the first 
course of its type in North America. 

Although this is the first province to put the 
practical nursing program into full effect, in 
all provinces schools are in the process of be- 
ing set up and arrangements have been made 
for the registration of graduates with the Pro- 
vincial Nurses’ Registries. Certain other 
provinces have proceeded towards the legisla- 
tion controlling training, licensing and employ- 
ment of practical nurses. 

Miss R. A. Hamilton, of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, addressing the confer- 
ence on placement, stated that a survey of 
employment vacancies for women showed that 
the greatest number were open to sewing 
machine operators in the textile, leather goods 
and upholstering trades. 
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Annual Report, Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


Present Financial 


Position of Commission Considered Satisfactory— 


Further Study of Benefit Schedule to be Made 


1 its fifth annual report the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee recorded 
its findings with respect to the status of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

The Advisory Committee was established 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, sections 82 and 83, and 
its functions are defined in sections 84 to 87, 
inclusive. The membership of the committee 
as constituted at present follows: Dr. W. A. 
Mackintosh (Chairman), J. F. McMillan, 
Percy R. Bengough, Miss Estelle Hewson, 
W. A. MacDonald, George Burt, V. R. Smith, 
and Eric Stangroom (Secretary). Its chief 
function is to keep a close check on the 
financial condition of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. Whenever it is considered 
by the Advisory Committee that the Fund 
is, or is likely to become, insufficient to 
discharge its liabilities or, on the other hand, 
if the Fund is deemed to be more than 
reasonably sufficient to meet its obligations, 
the Committee’s findings shall be presented 
to the Governor General in Council before 
the end of February in each year, together 
with any remedial recommendations deemed 
necessary. 

The report indicates that the Advisory 
Committee made an exhaustive study of the 
Commission’s portfolio of investments and 
financial statements for 1945, together with a 
number of statistical statements and charts 
submitted by the Commission and_ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Careful study 
was also given to the benefit payments made 
during the year and their relationship to the 
Fund. In spite of the sharp increase in the 
payment of unemployment benefits during the 
last four months of 1945, the Committee was 
of the opinion that “the Fund is adequate 
to meet any liabilities that are likely to 
arise.’ It was not prepared however, “on 
the basis of so limited a period of unem- 
ployment, to say that the Fund is in any 
degree excessive, or makes over-provision for 
the future”. 

The report states that “the balance at 
the credit of the Fund as of December 31, 
1945, was $315,937,572.37 as compared with 
$250,020,319.60 at the end of 1944.” The 
whole of this amount is available to meet 
the future lhabilities of the Fund towards 
insured persons since all administrative 
expenses are paid out of moneys voted by 
Parliament. 
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“The total revenue of the Fund -for 
1945 was $80,478,728.48, as compared with 
$82,773,893.97 for 1944. This is a nominal 
decrease of three per cent from 1944. When 
allowance is made for a special payment of 
$940,000 in 1944 in respect of the liabilities 
of the Dominion Government for its insured 
employees and for non-recurring amortization 


. charges of more than $2,500,000 in 1945, the 


level of revenue for 1945 was higher despite 
some decline in contributions. 

“Benefit payments during 1945 amounted to 
$14,561,475.71, as compared with $3,265,707.67 
in 1944. This is an increase of $11,295,768.04. 
The gross amount of benefit paid rose each 
month after June, 1945, and increased sharply 
in the last three months of the year. Benefits 
paid in December, 1945, totalled $3,450,877.44, 
or virtually six times the total of benefits 
paid in June, 1945.” 


investments and Benefits 


Concerning the investments held on behalf 
of the Fund, it is pointed out that in accor- 
dance with the Act they are all obligations of 
the Government of Canada. The book value 
of bonds held is shown in the report to be 
$306,894,982.17 and accrued interest totals 
$1,919,473.11. The average weighted yield on 
the investment is given as 2:23 per cent. 

It is pointed out that “in 1945, benefits for 
the first time reached a substantial level. 
The total payments of $14,500,000 for the 
calendar year are less significant than the 
payments of nearly $3,500,000 in December”. 
Referring to prospective payments for the 
early months of 1946, the Committee antici- 
pated that benefits “will be $4,500,000 and 
higher per month.” It is evident, the report 
states “that the total revenue of the Fund 
is sufficient to meet benefit payments of about 
the present (February) level, but that in- 
creases much beyond this level will draw down 
the Fund. It is probable that before the 
middle of the year there will be some net 
reduction in the Fund.” 

“The Committee has had representations 
from the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, in which 
it was contended that the benefit payments 
provided by the Act are inadequate and 
should be increased. It was argued that there 
had been a substantial increase in the cost 
of living since the Act was passed in 1940, 
and that standards of earnings and of living 
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had also increased substantially in the mean- 
time. It was pointed out that in the higher 
earnings classes the benefits paid are a rela- 
tively low percentage of the average earnings. 
These representations made at the meeting of 
the Committee on February 25, 1946, are the 
first representations which the Committee has 
received on the adequacy of benefits. The 
Committee is not prepared to say without 
further examination that the Fund is adequate 
to provide for substantial increase in benefit 
rates, nor, having regard to the critical rela- 
tion between benefit rates and earnings, is it 
prepared to say that a general increase in 
benefits would be sound. The Committee has 
been impressed, however, with the fact that 
the ratio of benefits to earnings in Class 7 
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(55 per cent and lower) is low, and further 
that there has been growing disparity between 
employers’ and employees’ contributions aris- 


‘ing from the unexpected concentration of 


contributors in the top.glass. The Committee 
proposes, therefore, to undertake an imme- 
diate study of the needs and possibilities of 
the revision of the schedule of benefits under 
the Act, with a view to recommending any 
changes in benefits or contributions which may 
be found desirable and practicable.” 

While the committee admitted no direct 
responsibility for the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance, members representing 
both employers and employees urged the 
desirability of filling existing vacancies on the 
Commission without further undue delay. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit for January—Insurance Redgistrations— 
Renewals of Insurance Books—The Fund—Decisions of Umpire 


HE number of claims for Unemployment 

Insurance benefit registered in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during January, 1946, was 71,932, an 
increase of 14,320 over the 57,612 received 
during December, 1945. In January of last 
year 20,412 claims were filed. These figures 
include both initial and renewal claims. An 
initial claim (if the claimant has the minimum 
contribution credits required under the Act) 
establishes a benefit year. A renewal claim is 
used when a benefit year already exists for 
the claimant. 

Persons whoa signed the live unemployment 
register during the last six working days of 
January aumbered 145,952 (116,504 males and 
29,448 females) compared with 113,386 (91,138 
males and 22,248 females) who signed during 
the last week of December and 27,305 (20,046 
males and 7,259 females) during the last week 
of January, 1945. Those who sign the live 
register each week are those who are main- 
taining live claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit. 

During January 70,760 claims were adjudi- 
cated at Insurance offices, 57,383 being consid- 
ered entitled to benefit and 13,377 not entitled 
to benefit. The chief reasons for non-entitle- 
ment were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” (7,673 cases); “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
(3,827 cases); and “discharged for misconduct” 
(867 cases). 

A total of 102,718 persons received benefit 
payments totalling $4,493,252 for 2,193,317 
compensated unemployed days during Janu- 
ary, 1946. In December, 79,856 persons were 
paid $3,450,853 for 1,684,319 days, while in 
January of last year 15,575 persons were paid 


$546,569 for 281,193 days. The average amount 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $2.05 in January, 1946, $2.05 in December 
and $1.94 in January, 1945. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at January 31, 1946, 3,102,941 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1945, an 
increase of 61,965 since December 31, 1945. 

As at January 31, 1946, 156,038 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,726 since December 31, 1945. 

Registration to January 31, 1946 by regions 
are shown in Table I: 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer-Employee contributions dur- 
ing January, 1946, amounted to $5,308,584.99 
compared with $5,272,92534 in the same 
month last year. 

There has been a steady rise in benefit pay- 
ments during the past six months as indicated 
below: 


Aesth 1th See Ie $ 684,878 97 
Segeeuier Shes .c4.- 0... - 881,737 39 
Oe Gborines didejeuel Bi log baa a 1,708,344 86 
Nevembenc. 2h. 0c See. 2,508,616 02 
DieeerbGbinghbace ioinsinen kus 3,449,767 00 
J AWAY 2 TO4G > ye Seer es 4,492,081 25 
The net increase to the Fund during 


January was $2,439,298.03. 


*Statistics (including tables) based on returns sup- 


plied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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. TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS TO JANUARY 31, 1946 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee DORRIT OEE ae 
Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
: (Live File) Registered 
. eit. Wetea sain), istic Fi ey 
Masttines3.4.. gia bans. ak eto bered)..eesacuemt... alters, SHOE. A renee 12, 082 237,595 
OLE Rt Seino aee amen sAoeolee awa ain Seben. Je SE Sones RMN Ti RAN 5 eR gms TR Olgty yy 41,880 931, 695 
ONtATION Scie es = oy Cet SENS Cee CENT POOL Ee eee Te ee, SSIS Ss SEOs 57,366 1, 216, 203 
Prainie!. 25. acai. o.lmwiine:. ant. te. SO Oct. a ae Rerta fDi Lertvin: | 28,700 435, 804 
PE ACUNC scenic ee Bt ne ec es rete, eke, ate ee ae 2 eee eee et een” ann ey Yee 16,010 281, 644 
Potalfor' Canadas. 40. nd aoitack .ds. eae... .dkesteabes, an bardeatiest 156,038 3,102,941 


——-—— ara a 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1946 





a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

vanuary.. Fé... TepeGshods . |. eee ~ TRE ae. eR aL. 1s eee 4,637 1h, 751 20,412 71,932 
PGT UAE. steelers coe sates s cee te col ene 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990) SES. TS ee 
March, . te ae Silas thy SA ee ee MeN, ERR 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13 SO 7a Joie gaa 
Anil. tco SR hn Sie Si NE eer a aS 2,925 3,953 6, 463 Sea Se ee 
MAY oie voi Sse ee NE GaP ne ee, ee ee 2,799 2,027 4,654 SF 8204 Mad. a vir one, 
ane Nc OE OS eS ee 4,629 1772 3, 226 10; S57.) (1 eae cakes 
FWY c ans, Seco eee et . . dixon WeGende aan. 2,668 1, 087 3,106 LOL 886) sl geet oe tt 
PUEGE ts cart cule toate CRs oe eae Re Le. ee 1,855 1,370 3, 241 2075504 ates eee 
September: rryexl bs. 14. Rigel bes BL .. an 1,118 1,013 3,715 ADCATS TRE I. «scr 
CRELONIOR... . As chained sede Cee Le eee: GRE, BD. SORYSRES 1,058 1,475 6, 222 6,017)... Aeon ee 
November uc ceenge put dts acct Se TO ke eet eee. 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 eli SE oS. 
BECENA OE. See CT cs FOR sae POSTEO eee TO Ce REE EY 6,562 13,770 SY ib jal orate a 

D Oba 5.0 SORE Es voorceoiad ark ale «cre pS GERM cece 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 71, 932 


a 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1946 
6ea6=—=S=™=—$—0—S099D”0O—EOEOEOESESSSmS 








Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
Pace WO War ASR stun cos na Geen teehee 312 270 42 219 38 194 
INGWaIScotiag.. SIS. 2. Sees Bee OR. IR 3,116 2,613 503 2,460 438 1,665 
Nex Bruns Cl tf acu bsarat attend obs sat pecan eee 1,895 1,666 229 1, 238 324 1,006 
AS Saat aR aie tenet cpa ite Stn Ome, aa 23, 135 18,961 4,174 20, 212 6, 084 10, 564 
Ontario. At. JOUER MOG. Ss)... 1S 25, 653 21,920 26 (0) 18,324 3, 637 5,670 
Manitoba ecis Re OWANe pelt R: Ae i alt he 4,470 3,503 967 3,451 638 1,382 
DASKACCHOWANT o.com eettce ote ee 1,995 1,749 246 1, 528 343 410 
Alberts. ie: Sauer; el Lt Pe ey es a 2,651 2, 200 414 2,872 442 822 
British olnumbigdss, see aera aetiae uae yee tas 8,705 7,466 1, 239 7,079 1,433 2,985 
-_ | OOOO S | — | ee 

Total, Canada, January, 1946.. 227.29. 8) 71, 932 60,385 11,547 57,383 LES Yi 24,698 
Total, Canada, December, 1945...............22.. 57,612 47,894 9,718 39,570 10,317 27, 262 
Total, Canada, January, 1945....................0. 20,412 17, 257 3,155 14, 699 2,432 6, 600 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Month Cumulative 

Reasons for Non-entitlement ; of of Total 
January, January, | for Current 
945 1946 Fiscal Year 





Insu fficient contributions and not in insurable employment..............c0cccceecceceee 1,151 7,673 24,171 
Not capable wfand not available for work !i0),00TRe cord itch sass. c ee ee, 61 156 865 
29 3,422 

102 622 

867 3,870 

8, 827 15, 212 

is 2,382 

Total 05.5 «+0 yds tee ens oa Le SLE... eeeeenes Rhrer sates Keen. 8 2,732 13,377 50, 844 


Hee) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions. 
claimants being in class ‘‘O” contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, JANUARY, 1946 








Number Number Number 
























: Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince MdwardUislangjc2 Pe Sone. Ses. cee eke Basie: ie Ske + « GAS <i catets 6 345 187 6, 703 12,526 
ING) SCO UIA. cg Petes cre icis cueceas poids ercatio otto reltus Mapuste last oat svaceatee seme, $s eens 3 3, 874 1,595 79,405 167, 187 
ING Ws SrUnS WICK acre recs rice ere ERe ts irene Seach ray maease cra eicline So cts solo mieatc eetets 1, 209 661 22,128 43,379 
CUED EON. comer eha ants cesta Deas hla os RN SITE ae Sikes. we BtIRTRlove s,s: Slo a ggiaue, 6 5 38, 492 15,974 946,780 | 1,908,475 
OV PTIO os ee EE cli: dis Gree beie waoeee «dacs 2 atone avecoranltend vers enatencherecmerennioarermimgunenieatays 62 34, 298 12,576 684,618 1,411, 755 
MONGOOSE Tih ccc cals 6 Sees ORE co eeee OEM SUSE ee Phe alae Meer CMG oo MRC eRe Le 5, 132 2, 246 89,792 179, 502 
Saslsa beh ewar sees ie ye eee ees Meta sc ale abel anion Sih chap, METIS Cadac says o's aetperate, ual hs 2,267 884 38,861 75,363 
Parties: Roe oe Sos cuentas ars tore ie hac ates ered Rea aes Scie ss aaah ass Sarees 3, 225 1,339 60, 611 123, 853 
British Colm, see cere ee Ree ea eee ee ete oe Meas een oi 13, 876 5, 855 264, 419 571,212 
Total, Canada; January, 1940.06: . 0a. reas eee coat a ea oe 102,718 41,377 | 2,193,317 | 4,493, 252 

‘Detal> Canada, (December, 1945..,6Uk... go. ERs. AN mises 79, 856 34,516 1,684,319 | 3,450, 853 

id osal; Canada,.dantary, 194 bite. cides, ccc ot cmisuctn seis sie Weis cues. 15,575 8, 637 281, 193 546, 569 

TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT JANUARY 831, 1946 
Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Protessionaliance Managerial WOoukersiggt.o seee ate see ool outta itrssons setae © ckemeie sree eo 2,502 427 2,929 
Gllerical Workers iid oo cctv telo-cccro ia crcsed tie See, oaks oth « scat s hss « MLL ERO HOES. «obi elee 6, 574 6, 084 12, 658 
Sales Workers 7 soe eerie). chee acre ee ONE c ieks SG felt wid Me MSAD. 4: cM PME MEMS alors. ab, «ol 3,081 4,087 7,668 
SOLEVICERVVOLK CRS at ciue eh A id Ree eee eee to ea Si rere eae alee naire ied ore re aiara client Wia)e Bras 6! © 6,534 2,713 9, 247 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen . 2. sen cost «ie «oo, tae oc Shee + oatmeal oralakalo: -.sleloloe eet 1,012 355 1,367 
POOGMWOLKETs Oe aie Saat Ce chee is Setele Sohne tercteus. cvteleasiate ew eiepscenete SE RR ONE 5 EE (CN ES) Ree air 729 
Textileand:@lothing Workers... Ss. ook). < ees As teens 6 dete wits oe Mans octane sc els peewee ste 549 1,733 2, 282 
TOS ershy ER. cee. aera ee Seite SNRs SNE Ci oie SER RAID. wi telera a Seamaclaliter oles chaleigay 100) sec Re. 100 
Samanta, WOOGe O Pera cons... ae. sok s Sheu ie cleo ceiee eioscievenet eather’ ce Rahs siogcee ols ash x Sans os B02 ek oem. 8 802 
Brinting Workers He We wees. ie eke oes Oa Cc cbltabe Ae a's ail eo eRlons caepe is opel wig Sitges wie oh ale OAS’ Tse etlee See oe: 348 
Shoeandi Leather Workers yc. mat ee ie sels Silene Setana Slettai cl soe s Slee ate ed i rats BSS lise ee IS 488 
Stone, Clay and) Glass, Workers. se 89. sts,..0 ssvdeere nm soins Patil s Seeks + «elena oleh ee) See ee NCO | eee ERR Se 100 
LeCiricaeWWOLKET Se ee ee ee ee Te ae cs wre ial itis ote WISI SEIGND aloes Sonera Sisisie 6 ofthe Bh eiese OOS Biss ste cee 1,908 
COvopra lel Sin vesecls NS ghee Rn! A, ak lcs UM Whey AREER, SR ERERERSIS. SIAR CREO MORTON, cS ieS Sars Ore NS Ec 1 Foe Beene een 114 
Other Miners (except coal)..... Re ee I eg Rae em a ai ia 220: Big ihe cons 225 
Construction Workers (Except Carpenters) oo... cl cee os cee osuys's saa bisc ees ae cece swans DRULS) Maton carmen: 5,178 
WaArMENtErs ss VMs hee tee ie Re, We Se RRB ORTH. oc RE eta Ma eee PSS Gratteh ples sc sean 6,358 
Machine: Shop, Workers andi@ perators:. ss atace dot eetge sine oa esa» se) ens sentscus aencdels.© Bibs & sia 7 Se Ware | RON + SP 7,443 
SheetevieralevVOLKerse cess COs cee lee Oe co crelece siccre sistetnn, 6 Oete siete s Hehe e tei caters ears 939 102 1,041 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal) Workers. 0.0.1. ./225.0 Shsid dies cece aldelels tee aie dines oe plelere 6, 824 1,475 8, 299 
Mascellancous: > Killed Wor Kersey. Bis cieecie oa tastele oA ousoteteedt ya lonsve o:0hls) «Pets eke, sos boa sionersen'e tenes 13, 899 2,878 16,777 
INIbOMMODIIE ana OtheriMechamics Moc ot .ckicss che ce cesses laws eiteeite onecis bemestes mesbts os TARO AIS lial haan, 5 RItGRD aan 2,211 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour................ccec ccc etree e ce eeees yy se: SA ete 5 eas Saree 20,754 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour..............ccccee cece eer tree seen ees 27,332 9,594 36, 926 
AWOL Ce PR ma» Ape Wit See et EER SS URLNEL Ais, © SORE CHALE ERR SO RR a SI 116, 504 29, 448 *145, 952 





* This figure includes approximately 4,640 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and casual claimant- 
are not included in this figure. There are 1,498 short-time claimants, 39 of whom are ex-service personnel; and 287 casual claims 
ants, 8 of whom are ex-service personnel. 


TABLE 7,-_SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT JANUARY 31, 1946 


ee —E—E—————E—E—E————— 
19 and under 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up Totals 
M F M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females | Total 








CaANnaDA....| 9,918] 3, 263/23, 264|13, 558/33, 257] 9, 166/19, 726) 2,510)10,026)  547/20,313) 404) 116,504 29,448} 145,952 
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Renewal of Unemployment Insurance Books 


The importance of returning all insurance 
books and contribution records to the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission promptly 
at the end of the fiscal year, March 31, has 
been emphasized in a recent statement. 

It is pointed out that om March 31 all 
current Unemployment Insurance Books will 
expire and employers with insurable em- 
ployees will be required to obtain the new 
books from the Commission’s National Em- 
ployment Office through which the employer 
deals in Unemployment Insurance matters. 
In this connection, employers are asked to 
observe carefully the followimg instructions:— 

1. On the front cover of each book; 

(a) Fill in the employee’s date of birth 
(including the year of birth) in the 
top right square marked “for em- 
ployer’s use” irrespective of his age, 
unless his date of birth is already 
shown elsewhere on the book cover. 

(b) Fill in his latest address. 

(c) Have him sign the book at the 
bottom right corner wherever pos- 
sible. 

(d) Complete the Armed Service ques- 
tionnaire on the inside of the front 
cover where applicable. 


All expired books in the employer’s pos- 
session must be returned; and those for em- 
ployees no longer engaged with employer, or 
engaged in non-insurable employment, must 
be returned clearly marked “not for renewal” 
across the front cover. 

The required denomination of stamps 
should be placed in the expired book for in- 
surable employment up to March 31. The 
denomination of stamp used in the previous 
pay period may be used for the last few 


days, if these days form part of a pay period 
ending in April. All stamps should be can- 
celled by stamping or writing the employer’s 
registration number over the stamp. 

It should be noted that this year it will 
not be necessary to complete the second last 
page of the current insurance book, if the 
front cover is properly completed as outlined 
above. In returning expired insurance books, 
they should be sent by registered mail and 
addressed to the Book Renewal Section of 
the National Employment Office. If a re- 
ceipt is desired, it will be signed and returned 
to the employer. 

Employers who are operating on the Bulk 
Payment Method will not be required to 
complete form UIC 409B as in previous years, 
provided that all insurance books in their 
possession are treated as outlined above. 

Their Contribution statements UIC 443 
should be checked to see that the employee’s 
name and insurance number, including the 
prefix letter, are clearly shown and that Con- 
tribution statements for which they have in- 
surance books are stapled into the books 
with the front cover marked “not for re- 
newal”. If a firm operating under the Bulk 
Payment Method also operated on the stamp 
or meter method, the book renewal for each 
of these methods should be made separately. 
In every case ‘a covering memo or letter must 
be enclosed with the books showing the em- 
ployer’s name, address and nature of business. 

Failure on the employer’s part to return 
these records promptly will constitute non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and Contribution 
Regulations, and would render the employer 
hable to severe penalties. 


a 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


bife Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees. alike brief statements of the 
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principles upon which insurance — against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 47 
(July 13, 1945) 


The claimant was notified of permanent 
employment which was suitable wn his case, 
but he refused to apply for the position on 
the ground that he knew the prospectiva 
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employer, that the salary mentioned would 
not have been paid to him and that there 
was no advancement for him—HELD: The 
claimant had, without good cause, failed to 
apply for a situation which was suitable, as 
he ought to have presented himself to the 
employer with a view to ascertaining whether 
or not the employment would be given to him. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a single man, aged 34 years, 
was employed as a clerk, Grade II, at a salary 
of $100 a month by the Dominion Govern- 
ment from July 19, 1943 to August 15, 1944, 
when he resigned. On November 24, 1944, 
the claimant filed a claim for benefit, his 
claim was allowed and he drew benefit for a 
period of five months. On January 13, 1945, 
he was notified by the local office of the 
Commission of employment as a bookkeeper 
with an automobile parts dealer at a salary 
of from $22 to $25 per week. The employ- 
ment was to be permanent. 


The claimant refused to apply for the 
position on the ground that he knew the 
prospective employer and that there was no 
advancement for him with this employer. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit for six weeks beginning January 13, 
1945. In view of the fact that the claimant 
had been unemployed for some five months, 
it was considered that a reasonable time had 
elapsed within the meaning of the proviso to 
Section 30 of the Act, that the employment 
was suitable and that the claimant did not 
show good cause for failure to apply for the 
employment notified to him as required under 
Section 43 (b) (i) of the Act. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the ground that 
for various reasons the employment offered 
was not “suitable employment” in his case. 
When questioned by the Court of Referees as 
to the reason why he did not apply for the 
position, he stated that he knew the employer 
and had had previous dealings with him. He 
added further that the employer would need 
a clerk for only 8 or 10 days a year, and also 
gave other far-fetched reasons for refusing to 
apply for the position. When pressed further 
and asked why he did not give the position 
a trial at least, in view of the fact that the 
wages offered were $25 per week, the claimant 
replied that the employer would never have 
given him $25 per week. 

The Court of Referees unanimously dis- 
allowed his appeal and expressed the opinion 
that the claimant should have presented him- 
self to the employer with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not the employer would 
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give him employment. The Court of Referees 
was unanimous in finding that the claimant 
did not avail himself of the opportunity of 
suitable employment in refusing to present 
himself for the employment notified to him. 
The Chairman of the Court of Referees 
granted leave to appeal to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

There is no new evidence and on the basis 
of the evidence before the Court of Referees 
I am in entire agreement with their unanimous 
decision. 


CU.-B. 48) 
(July 16, 1945) 


The claimant had registered herself at the 
local office of the Commission for part-time 
work for a certain number of hours on specific 
days and not more than three days a week, 
and she would only accept work on Saturdays 
of at were to be permanent. She was notified 
of full-tume employment by the local office 
but she refused to apply therefor on the 
ground that it was not suitable—HELD: The 
employment offered was suitable and further- 
more, the claimant had so restricted her sphere 
of availability for employment as to be, for 
all practical purposes, not available for 
employment. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a widow, aged 35 years, with 
two children, was employed by a department 
store as a part-time sales clerk at a rate of 
fifty-three and one-half cents an hour from 
May 28, 1944 until January 5, 1945. Since 
July 1, 1941, and up to the time of filing 
this appeal, the claimant was also employed 
on Saturdays at a shoe store, at a rate of 
fifty cents an hour. 

On January 5, 1945, her employment with 
the department store terminated on account 
of shortage of work and the claimant filed 
her claim for benefit on February 19, 1945, and 
the claim was allowed. On March 5, 1945, the 
claimant was notified by the local office of 
the Commission of employment at a local 
jeweller’s as a sales clerk, the hours of work 
being from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., wages $17.50 
to $20 per week, which is the prevailing rate 
of wages in the district for this occupation. 
The claimant refused to apply for the employ- 
ment notified, for the following reasons: 


“IT have never had other part-time work 
since commencing work five years ago, due 
to home and family responsibilities. Always 
willing to accept three or four days’ work 
of five hours per day per week.” 
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The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant .on the ground 
that she refused to apply for suitable employ- 
ment notified to her by the local office of the 
Commission. The Insurance Officer was of 
the opinion that the work offered was “suit- 
able employment” within the meaning of the 
Act and also that the claimant had restricted 
her availability for work to such an extent 
as to render her for all practical purposes, not 
available for work. 


From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees. The Court of Referees 
came to the conclusion that the claim should 
be allowed on the grounds that the claimant 
had registered at the local office of the 
Commission for part-time work only and had 
been employed by the department store for 
seven months on that basis, and because of 
her responsibilities to her family she desired 
part-time work only. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the employment 
offered was suitable in her case and that the 
claimant was not really available for work. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the disqualification 
imposed by the Insurance Officer restored and 
gave as his reasons: 


The claimant was willing to accept only 
part-time work for a certain number of hours 
on specific days and not more than three 
days a week and would only accept work on 
Saturdays if it was to be permanent. She 
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states that this is due to her domestic respon- 
sibilities. The claimant has two boys, thirteen 
and fifteen years of age, who work every 
night and Saturdays at a drug store and, in 
addition, she operates a rooming-house. The 
domestic responsibilities are considerable—so 
much so that it is difficult to see how the 
local office would be in a position to offer 
employment which would not interfere with 
those domestic responsibilities. 

The Court of Referees seems to have been 
of the opinion that because the claimant 
registered at the local office of the Commis- 
sion for a certain type of work, this regis- 
tration determines what employment is suit- 
able for the claimant. I do not think that 
this is so. The question of suitability of 
employment is a question of fact which varies 
for each person and cannot be predetermined 
simply by such means as a declaration by the 
claimant that only certain types of employ- 
ment are suitable. The information given by 
the claimant on her registration for employ- 
ment is quite properly a factor which should 
be taken into account in attempting to place 
her in suitable employment, but it is not the 
only determining factor. 

While it is true that the claimant had been 
in employment which apparently allowed her 
at the same time to carry out her domestic 
responsibilities, that does not imply that the 
only employment suitable for the claimant is 
employment falling within that same pattern. 
I am in agreement with the conclusion of the 
Insurance Officer either that the employment 
offered was suitable or, alternatively, that the 
claimant had so restricted her availability for 
employment as to be, for all practical pur- 
poses, not available for employment. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


FR PzRORTS received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


Employment and payrolls at the beginning 
of January, 1946.—In conformity with the 
experience of the past 26 years, there was a 
contraction of industrial activity at the 
beginning of January, according to reports 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This was mainly due to the curtailment of 
sutdoor work, and shut-downs for inventories 
and for the holiday season. 


The crude index number of employment 
(1926=100) declined from 173-2 a month 
earlier, to 167-9, as compared with 180-4 at 
January 1, 1945. 


The largest reductions were in construction 
and manufacturing. In the case of the latter, 
recessions were most pronounced in food and 
textile plants, only in beverage factories was 
the trend upwards. Mining, local and water 
transportation, and services also showed reces- 
sions, mainly seasonal in character. On the 
other hand, communications, retail trade, 
steam railway operation and logging afforded 
more employment at January 1 than at a 
month earlier; also, in some _ instances, 
seasonal. 


Reports from 15,590 establishments in eight’ 


leading industries recorded a decrease of 
54,172 men and women, a loss of 3-1 per cent. 
Average weekly per capita earnings fell from 
$31.63 at December 1, to $29.85 at January 1, 
as compared with $30.10, $29.69, $27.92 and 
$26.13 at January 1, 1945, 1944, 1943 and 1942 
respectively. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit during Jan- 
uary numbered 71,932 an increase of 14,320 
over the preceding month. 


Report on employment conditions, Febru- 
ary, 1946.—The supply of available labour 
steadily mounted during February, while the 
demand for workers continued to decrease. 
Labour supply, as indicated by the number 
of unplaced applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices increased by 35,592 during the 
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month to total 256,051 (208,822 male and 
47,229 female) at February 21. The high rate 
of demobilization, together with the seasonal 
slackening in labour needs, continues to in- 
crease the discrepancy between labour supply 
and demand. At February 21, manpower 
requirements, exclusive of agricultural workers, 
totalled 75,890 (43,983 men and 31,907 women) 
as compared with 82,721, four weeks previous. 
This decline was due to the sharp reduction 
in the labour requirements of the logging 
camps which more than offset the slight in- 
crease in demand evident in other industries. 


Man-hours and hourly earnings, January 
1, 1946.—Average hours per week worked by 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed in manu- 
facturing was 38-2 during the week preceding 
January 1, 1946. The average was affected by 
the time lost during the year-end holiday 
season. Average hourly earnings were 67-8 
cents. 


Applications for employment; vacancies 
and placements; January, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the five weeks 
December 28, 1945, to January 31, 1946, showed 
declines in the average number of placements 
made daily both when compared with the 
previous four weeks and with the five-week 
period December 29, 1944, to February 1, 
1945. Under the first comparison manufac- 
turing, construction and trade showed mod- 
erate declines and all other industrial groups 
registered decreases. In comparison with the 
five weeks ending February 1, 1945, apart 
from a nominal increase in agriculture all 
industrial divisions showed declines, the most 
pronounced being a substantial decrease in 
manufacturing and moderate losses in forestry 
and logging, services, trade and public utilities 
operation. During the period under review 
there were 144,401 vacancies reported, 208,346 
applications for employment and 65,374 place- 
ments effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 





Unemployment in trade unions at the 
close of the quarter ending December 31, 
1945, and for the year 1945.—Unemploy- 
ment in trade unions rose to 3-0 per cent at 
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the end of the December quarter; an increase 
of more than twice 1:4 per cent recorded 
for September 30, 1945. This is the highest 
average since April, 1942. 

Average unemployment for 1945 was 1:4 
per cent, as compared with 0-5 recorded for 
1944. It is the highest yearly average since 
1912, when 2-2 per cent was registered. 
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Survey of civilian labour force.—The first 
of a series of surveys of the civilian labour 
force to be undertaken quarterly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that 
in the week November 11-17, 1945, there were 
4,364,000 persons employed, and 167,000 unem- 
ployed, making a total labour force of 
4,531,000. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of January, 1946 


[X the experience of the period since 1920, 

industrial employment generally at the be- 
ginning of January has invariably shown a 
recession, resulting not only from curtailment 
of outdoor work, but from shutdowns during 
the holiday season, for inventory, and for 
various other reasons. The contraction in 
activity at January 1, 1946, was important, 
involving the release of some 54,200 men and 
women, a loss of 3-1 per cent; the number 
laid-off, however, was somewhat less than 
usual, while the percentage decline was con- 
siderably below the average in the last 25 
years. On the other hand, the latest reduc- 
tion was greater than at January 1 in any 
earlier winter since 1940, slightly exceeding 
the shrinkage at the same date in 1945. The 
15,590 establishments in the eight leading in- 
dustries furnishing information to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics reported a staff of 
1,717,888, as compared with 1,772,060 at Dec- 


ember 1. The crude index number of em- 
ployment (1926100), declined from 173-2 
in the preceding survey, to 167:9 at the date 
under review, as compared with 180°4 at Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. Since the curtailment was less 
than normal in extent, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed a gain, rising from 169-1 at 
December 1, to 174-4 at the beginning of 
January. 

The latest curtailment in employment was 
accormpanied by a relatively larger falling-off 
in the indicated salaries and wages. The very 
general observance of Boxing Day as a holi- 
day im addition to Christmas Day, the loss of 
working time due to increased absenteeism 
and lessened overtime work, together with the 
reductions resulting from lowered employ- 
ment, brought about a decline of 8-5 per cent 
in the disbursements made on or about Jan- 
uary 1, for services rendered in the week 
preceding. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, 


in comparison with the average number of 


employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Communications, retail trade, steam rail- 
way operation and logging afforded more em- 
ployment at January 1 tham at December 1; 
the improvement in some cases was seasonal. 
Manufacturing, mining, local and water trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance and 
services, on the other hand, showed contrac- 
tions, also seasonal in character. The largest 
reductions were those of 22,400 in manufac- 
turing, and 30,900 in construction as a whole. 
The loss of 2:3 per cent in the former was some- 
what smaller than the average percentage 
decline in manufacturing at January 1 in pre- 
war years, although with the exception of 1945, 
it was greater than in any other year since 
1940. Only in beverage factories was the trend 
upward at the date under review, when the 
most pronounced recessions were in food and 
textile plants. With the resumption of opera- 
tions in the latter part of December in the 
automobile industry, following the settlement 
of the strike, the reductions in the iron and 
steel group were decidedly less than usual in 
the experience of past years. 
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Payrolls 


The sum of $51,281,598 was distributed at 
January 1 in weekly salaries and wages by 
the 15,590 reporting employers in the eight 
leading industries; this total was lower by 8-5 
per cent than that of $56,054,326 disbursed at 
the first of December. The falling-off was 
smaller than that of 9:2 per cent indicated 
at January 1, 1945, whem the festivals had 
also been celebrated close to the week-end. 
The weekly per capita earnings fell from 
$31.63 at December 1 to $29.85 at the first 
of January, or by $1.78; the loss of $2.09 
which had been shown at January 1, 1945, 
had lowered the average in the eight leading 
industries to $30.10. In 1944, the mean was 
$29.69, while in 1943 and 1942, the per capita 
figures were $27.92, and $26.13, respectively. 

Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the number of persons in re- 
corded employment at January 1 was 1,788,- 
036, as compared with 1,841,979 at the be- 
ginning of December. The amounts received 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER. 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 











Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Per —_—_—————_. Per 
Employ- | Aggregate Capita Employ- | Aggregate.| Capita 
ment Payrolis Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 

Jan. ; 5 ; 

Feb. 2 “0 : 

Mar. “0 “1 : 

Apr. F 5 “3 5 

May . “7 +5 . 
SUC k rr iisre stove este rales ars ielatater svat t/oi@uvctole aie toe site 118-5 143-4 30-93 133°5 163-1 31-62 
duly Pelee RS Sets eet tne shelotuares tows ore tasens 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
Ree sal Storer ec share akse elena wot e eT aisieisle cake aceleide sire eage 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
Beptsvletiras tehes eek elses ch eee e tetas Set aue eae 121-8 148-7 31°30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
Gh. Tee eis eae eee cine cine said wet oe 122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32°37 
INGO srk oer eee eis Sia aaa oe ROR Ayre ANE ws sce at eter aleeeats 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
POG, CVG se oles peltace teetehe a eete werd aan teiene 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 82°86 
DAN re LOSS vacccirarecn ciac.etiecreriae aro cegMeenie ce srece oes 121-5 140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
Feb. deere... Ee ee tte < tier tiee ee 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32°78 
Med Vette a ko Ba huih ss sop cesses verde < ey Ves a0 Ea Silt ae 0 Sheng oh 118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33°23 
ADT swe Sas Mareaere ertisine » csiat orcs ere eeneeimeaet mers 118-1 148-6 82°37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
NUE IMA ET. 5 aravchevies ore! cleeis ioe wits to git oraiele a aieraterel ate a ale ees 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
DUNO bas ee cos ace sretsteth se Sueuaise evese te arnce insite cere os 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
he eae rk Wa Ae ORESCITES Tar OCICS OT crac 120-0 148-1 31°72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
PRUIG oo ah ale bie suai Nes cveve cca odic.ct arartgstaciae acslettia akenrore ieee 120-7 148-4 31-63 133° 166-8 32°38 
Beptatiee ccc tects sce ete ee ee eet me ce 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 © 82°55 
OG Ge Ree ota he vie ea ning oie ov tangata Shae eae ele 120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 83-02 
INGOs Ls the. ccs veers cuets age te rrharta pre nals celevetsieys tunis sfereleiecaiets 120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
Deer st, sore oe ce oes ale sic Se ee caters arate alavarar ata ee 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33°35 
Jan, 1, 1940 se oon caiscas sais esreineteve tye cis ote efeleiatere 118-1 138-1 30-10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
1c) of. ROMER REMI OECTS <P SRC RET ICTS Acorn rns 117-2 146-4 82-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
Marl eee ere acct hte at abecee ces oe EE Sesegarys 116-7 148-8 32-82 127-6 164-7 33-56 
Ape d. 26 Rae cee. Eos. PME See ae les « Sissi 115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
May. dah hee css ete, 2c, tmnt aeicPale sa iel eres 114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
June PWaieost ee potter eites 114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-4 32-88 
July Rs Sa IE RR oR elders ees 114-9 144-5 32-32 123-2 156-3 32-94 
ARGS ie: eta, sua Mais te acaie, MovahareteRotmatem tana lo icteieie vale ocells 114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
Ste) OLS Uk pe A nea Rem A OO De Ge 113-2 141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
Oct, Aree Sotodk.. BeSe MHA e.. CREE Res oc 110-5 137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
Dy Voy: ope Cees Ona MI A BREA S octane santa 2G Soe oae 112-1 139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
Dees “Wig Racicscinelecs teins. oxic pies eee eee eer 113-4 139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-44 
Jan- 1, 1046.0. ARs o.650.0. 54 ve halons cc emien 110-0 127-6 29-85 107-1 121-5 29-49 
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in weekly payrolls by these employees were 
given as $53,676,799 paid on or about January 
1, and $58,440,863 paid on or about December 
1. The general per capita figure for the nine 
major industries, including finance, was $30.02, 
as compared with $31.73 at the beginning of 
December, and $30.18 at January 1, 1945. 
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Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at December 1 and Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. In Table I appears a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrollsas at January 1, 1946 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, with Comparative Figures for January 1, 1945, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Index Numbers of 





Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
Employees eekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Jan. 1, | at Jan. 1, —---——— 
1946 1046 Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. {| Dec.) Jan. 
1, 1946}1, 1945)1, 1945}1, 1946/1, 1945}1, 1945)}1, 1946]1, 1945}1, 1945 
$ +} $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............sese08- 130,223 | 3,782,389 | 29-05} 29-57) 27-73) 111-2) 122-5) 119-8) 147-7) 165-7] 152-1 
Prince Edward Island..............- 2,481 65,384 | 26-35] 27-09} 25-29] 112-4] 116-6} 115-0} 140-0) 149-3) 137-9 
IN OVE DCObIE Seite nce cists Melee seis ec «scion 73,900 2,138,132 | 28-93) 30-25) 28-28) 104-8} 118-8] 111-9} 1384-6) 159-6) 140-6 
New Brunswickick aeons... cases sets 53, 842 1,578,873 | 29-32} 28-69) 27-09] 121-6] 129-1) 182-9) 170-5) 177-0} 172-4 
CCD OOo sas alta ers norwrosian deine seins 511,341 | 14,600,067 | 28-55) 30-37) 29-04) 108-8) 114-0) 121-5) 130-0) 145-0) 147-4 
Ontario nnnanioenS ade PR alhe acer 714,137 | 21,373,361 | 29-93) 32-64) 30-39) 106-8) 107-3) 114-2) 117-9) 126-9) 128-0 
Prairie Provittces...............ese000+ 208,083 | 6,569,015 | 31-57) 32-55) 31-48] 117-1) 119-7) 116-3) 140-7) 148-4) 139-5 
Manitobars Mewes atesistea ser. «cra « 95, 750 2,988,402 | 31-21) 32-36) 31-01} 116-1} 118-8] 116-3) 1386-8) 145-0) 135-9 
Saskatehowanes cones oe seis 6 caye'smiayse 40, 841 1,268,569 | 31-06] 31-42} 30-64) 111-2) 116-6] 110-8] 136-6) 144-7] 134-8 
“NA ibertate sc fee a, CO. Goat 71,492 2,312,044 | 32-34] 33-49] 32-60} 121-8] 123-0] 119-6) 148-7) 155-4] 147-2 
British Columbia....................- 154,104 4,956,766 | 32-17| 34-65) 32-66] 121-5) 127-1) 128-9] 138-2) 155-8) 148-9 
CANADA Se, S25. Per bias o's 1,717,888 | 51,281,598 | 29-85) 31-63] 30-10} 110-0) 113-4) 118-1) 127-6] 189-5) 138-1 
(b) Crrims 
Montrealers: S228 ate Gos Mose eat 246,291 7,066,904 | 28-69) 32-03] 29-61] 112-4} 117-4) 125-5} 126-6) 147-7) 145-8 
Quebec’City eee Nae Maes eee eee oss 24,420 626,982 | 25-67] 27-10] 27-08) 101-5) 105-7) 144-9) 124-3) 186-6) 189-3 
TOPEntOr ene oe oes eee clon s 228,985 7,023,360 | 30-67] 32-38] 29-71} 112-9) 115-9] 125-8] 128-9] 139-3) 139-0 
Ottawa. Oe ae Oe es ey 22,381 592,127 | 26-46) 27-94) 27-11) 112-0} 111-6) 116-0} 105-3) 1384-8) 136-1 
Hari GOny eee sos oe oissab aie careies ate '< 5 55, 966 1,676,997 | 29-96] 32-57] 30-05) 104-9) 106-6) 111-1) 114-0) 126-0) 121-3 
WantSOntee ets cccotitanclah wstab alee oes selves 25,008 854,559 | 34-17) 39-08] 36-29] 78-9] 53-8] 123-6] 71-4] 55-7] 118-6 
WInI Pee irs iue ei sisine odes osaje bolo eelele oslo 62,678 1,766,708 | 28-19] 29-76] 27-85) 120-8) 123-1} 122-6) 1384-2) 144-5) 134-7 
VANCGHYCE, Sifeecsidaws wbisc ob as osieoaleleo 71,788 2,186,835 | 30-46] 33-08] 31-22) 139-5) 145-4) 157-1] 160-8) 182-0) 185-5 
Ea axe Aes Ac wires oc emteciopsos 24,034 630,082 | 26-22) 28-80} 28-18} 1386-9} 143-7) 146-5] 157-9] 182-0) 176-0 
Saing Jonny. ess eines Sebi 13,110 351,893 | 26-84] 28-29] 27-33] 125-0} 123-7) 143-6] 155-3} 162-0) 184-5 
ES }OCE GLO} g 050) Sek CN RCN TARR ET ASA 9,030 204,910 | 22-69) 26-76] 23-99} 102-6} 103-0) 105-5} 111-0} 131-4) 120-9 
TERY COMERI VET OMe iacic ge ose: cisisie Gove hee Rielsfo.o 8,112 232,044 | 28-61) 30-06] 27-48} 101-6) 113-3] 126-7] 114-0) 183-6) 136-7 
Kitchener-Waterloo........ceeeeeeecees 17, 486 454,657 | 26-00} 29-89} 27-69] 116-9] 117-4] 107-8} 1383-5} 154-2] 131-9 
TION, PN oc wicie ac: hvaie isin ovece beaks 21,057 598,812 | 28-44) 29-95] 27-52] 118-2) 118-4) 117-7] 182-9] 140-2) 128-6 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... ahs 10, 463 343,547 | 32-83] 34-98] 35-87) 74-1] 74-8] 110-5) 90-9) 97-7) 148-0 
FRE CIN AEA IN asco ie oscccih cio im ecese ole rhs, 10,301 287,893 | 27-95) 28-12} 27-11] 113-4] 116-5} 117-5} 188-2] 142-9) 138-6 
Saskatoonse ess hae cere etoe eee ecers.e o ieieisichs 6, 784 185,147 | 27-29] 27-56] 25-94] 136-0) 140-3} 124-3] 168-5) 175-5] 144-3 
Caleary Rr rk Bee nee eee eae locate 18,445 567,182 | 30-75] 31-40] 31-01} 116-4} 115-2) 116-5} 188-0) 189-5) 138-8 
FUG INON CORE os cisic orchs iavolwteveinoibvoseus.ose cis 0 i6 18, 437 531,236 | 28-81) 29-91] 27-74! 135-6] 188-9] 127-9] 158-3] 168-3) 146-2 
ViCCOr ieee sie rjatcoere role aielesciensicsaieto.o 12,355 345,669 | 27-98] 31-39] 31-28] 145-3] 155-2] 169-0} 162-0) 194-3) 210-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutfactiiring occa. secncesicaew oo: clea 945,076 | 27,867,434 | 29-49] 32-44! 30-22] 107-1} 109-6] 126-6] 121-5) 186-7) 147-1 
Pura le GOOG! 5. crsicynavevertue G0 hie 919,510,035 434,872 | 13,601,076 | 31-28] 35-20] 32-77} 101-9} 103-1) 187-6} 113-8) 129-6) 160-9 
INiGn= Drabble }GOOGSE oocias cre-ciete ocho. 489,284 | 13,490,774 | 27-57| 29-83] 27-05) 112-0} 115-9) 117-1) 180-1) 145-7) 133-5 
Electric Light and Power............ 20, 920 775,584 | 37-07] 37-80] 36-80] 109-5) 109-9) 95-4] 125-7] 128-8) 108-9 
RD OUT UMEA IER. AAT Cievates oe are a sciese.eiovsho. ots 102,304 2,797,178 | 27-34] 25-35] 27-02] 214-0) 206-4] 197-7) 294-1] 263-0) 268-4 
ATRL OIE axotcrersgersoater shen araq exseone -otexeiouereeisd isk 70, 268 2,569,687 | 36-57] 39-02] 34-87] 84-1] 84-9) 82-6] 97-7) 105-2) 91-5 
Communica tionsits J.ccccliee eles ovsiskecs,< 34,071 1,102,647 | 32-36] 31-64] 31-20) 130-8] 130-3] 118-9] 156-3) 153-3] 131-3 
"TranspOrtacrornsyyk cuss. fem Salels oat 161, 882 6,204,811 | 38-34] 38-72] 38-77| 126-7] 129-6] 123-8) 151-2) 156-1] 149-6 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 138, 492 3,994,647 | 28-84] 30-26] 28-84) 77-6] 95-0} 70-6) 98-2) 125-9) 89-2 
Services ae Noes Cas aiereievelsiehersis 51,959 1,021,640 | 19-66} 20-37] 19-23) 121-3) 123-6) 117-7} 148-3) 156-5) 139-1 
MPAA OW can cere ae che cao eheiar tec te: ecorais stoic: 213, 886 5,723,554 | 26-76) 26-76] 25-52) 123-0} 122-6] 115-3] 140-0} 139-6) 125-6 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,717,888 | 51,281,598 | 29-85] 31-63) 30-10] 110-0) 113-4) 118-1] 127-6) 189-5) 138-1 
PIMANCO ae wares cine s Tieiticcseue eters 70,148 2,395,201 | 84-14} 34-13] 32-50} 116-7] 116-3} 110-6] 1388-2) 1387-7) 124-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,788,636 | 53,676,799 | 30-02] 31-73] 30-18) 110-3) 113-6) 117-9) 128-1) 139-3) 137-6 





‘ /This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls from 
1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926 = 100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table II 
shows that in the period for which data are 
available, there has been an increase of ten 
per cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings 
of these employees are higher by 27-6 per 
cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to January 1, 1946, 
amounted to 10-3 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 28-1 per cent. The reasons previ- 
ously given for the much greater rise in pay- 
rolls than in employment may again be 
stated:—(1) the greater-than-normal concen- 
tration of workers still indicated in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and in which there has 
been a considerable amount of overtime work, 
although the importance of this factor has 
greatly lessened: (2) the payment of cost- 
of-living allowances to the majority of work- 
ers; the rates at which these allowances were 
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calculated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in the 
basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience in their work; and 
(4) the granting of higher wage rates in 
numerous cases. 

In spite of the marked seasonal curtailment 
in construction at January 1, 1946, the latest 
survey shows that at that date, as at Decem- 
ber 1 and November 1, 1945, the levels of 
employment and payrolls in the non-manu- 
facturing industries were higher in relation 
to the base of June 1, 1941, than was the case 
in the manufacturing classes, a situation which 
contrasts with that indicated during the war. 
Thus in the period of 44 years for which the 
monthly payroll statistics are available, the 
non-manufacturing classes taken as a unit 
have shown increases of 13-7 per cent in em- 
ployment and 35-8 per cent in the aggregate 
payrolls, whereas in manufacturing, there has 
been an advance of 7:1 per cent in employ- 
ment and of 21-5 per cent in the weekly dis- 
bursements; at January 1, 1945, the former 
group of industries had reported a gain of 
6:9 per cent in the number of employees, as 
compared with June 1, 1941, accompanied by 
that of 26-1 per cent in the weekly salaries 
and wages, while in manufacturing, there had’ 
been increases of 26-6 per cent in employ- 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AveraGE CaLenpAR YEAR 1926100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Note.—The “Relative Weight”, 


area, to the total number of all employees reported in C 


review. 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
anada by the firms making returns at the date under 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industries 1 Relative Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 
Weight 1946 1946 

MEADULPACGUTING 6, Se eee tee “aes tas Se 55-0 178-3 184-2 
“Animaliproduets—edible. j2: . spent ee. Ri meee. ieee ce 2-7 232-4 245-6 
Ur am GuprOCUCtSs wean Wel: A eo oe ee Lh +2 153-3 154-4 
Benther anit products... ..cn oes eee eee ee ee 1-7 142-8 148-1 
Boots and Ishoeste:,. 6% ... AOL TOO. Ble OTe Moe 1-1 183-2 136-3 
BAT Toy ANG DEDOUCIS oF 555 4 wind ta ae reagiaesh « <n teats 3:7 116-4 121-3 
Rough and dressed lumber:.......<......02 0001+ ee ees 1-9 93-3 98-7 
UEIGUT Oe Cer Mone ced Oe, Sten ee ee a We pale cee Ne, Ak 8 140-5 141-5 
Other linberproductsa st... ee ae hac ee ee 1-0 180-2 186-9 
Musicalbinsenumvente. pt ce aoc sent cue et aoe “04 34-2 33-5 
ig lang Products ECDs... 26S cee eee aon ls ie ie 3-1 159-9 176-8 
EEDA Gy Paper PrOGUCLSS sco shiek oan hee ees 5-5 150-0 151-5 
al ptand panei aces eons ss Soe aoa astmi css IR MAIER 2:3 131-5 133-2 
Paper products. \... ..'h...th Ray kook ey aye. RPE EEO TRS: 1-1 231-4 236-0 
Prints anid pubushinetenr tees he ie ie te: 2-1 147-0 147-1 
Rubber productst. Ay se aetek 2.00. ee Cae. ates GO 2 1-3 177-3 178-0 
‘Bextileproductsyy.wyeie ch ake S MOR OEMS. cE ROE 8-0 157-4 162-9 
‘hreid) yearn and. clothc. «. o.:.4.4 6M seuss dee aac tecta.: 3-0 164-5 164-7 
Cotton yamn-and cloth.sat.e ne ee ee 1:3 109-3 112-3 
Woollonyyarnrandicloths 4a al aw. - Basia tee... 8 178-5 178-1 
Act) fieialeligandssills ZOOS som. sek  aineyciisins tse ee “7 673-8 648-0 
Tosiery BNC KNit GOOdS fo” ws See eee ee ee 1-3 151-1 156-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..................0.05- 2-8 151-6 163-3 
Other fexte POGUCtSs che. oF .5 } dive uasiiaticr odng Wee eee +9 162-7 165-8 
RE ODANCOE ha. eT isin cote ce Boe an PO, og totes Oana -7 143-9 146-9 
Beverages} esi kyy. Oe Ae... RL. ok. dot SAL 9 283-6 280-6 
Chemicals and. allied products. ci... 00 cows ong merce oe « 2-5 332-1 342-6 
Clayegless and’stone products’. 5. 000...: 2 wen eee. ee 1-0 150-8 151-8 
Mlectrichight and’ powerssrues tia.0. Panto ces Se es: 1-2 164-1 164-8 
PHOCERI CAL ADDALAUUS g ake cae etter. ote cote tassuo reldionc oeTOE ete: 2°4 273-1 274-0 
Tromand'steel products0.7 28. ee. Pes! 15-9 200-1 200-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products................0-ee000- 1:8 219-1 222-0 
Moaebinery (Other tbancvehicles)iya.0.cketoasa«sck wade ok 1-4 222-7 222-6 
Agricultural'implements*s... ..2 ese cee, fk. Sete ee “§ 161-0 158-2 
LanduyehiclesiandwAircraft:. seca aR bo. bea Ree. rea 5-8 155-9 145-6 
BUCOIIOD CS BN DATS ooo nl? be oa Baten bent ych mingicinen 1-6 186-4 139-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......................000. 1-8 613-4 722-9 
Heatingiapplian ces. sas see Shc. Fe eee ees deh le eS es 3 190-7 191-4 
Tronvand' steel fa prica trOnen: G3 )is.cc. pote ccsuseiencrnae eee” 8 218-4 220-3 
Foundry and machine shop products................:000- 3) 198-1 199-0 
Othertromand.steel products yes. 42.6. Fe se. 2-7 221-0 229-3 
Non-ferrous metal products............0-.ceceeccecceeceucs 228 282-2 290-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0..ceecccceceeeees 1-0 213-2 214-8 
Miscellaneous. 5.25% t2.ie ory Wee Dae eR els Sac. “9 281-9 287-2 
Doggingen ee Lae SEE SPRY eat | Sau LOWE 5-9 338-8 326-8 
Mining 5 20..cn ol ade oo et ool . ced soe . Rags saa ceeis? 4-4 149-1 4150-5 
COmbsrrere tear Ere ee. MOaES « desea TLE SPMEVE css cco ee ano 1-6 96-3 95-5 
Metallic ores SO) fei Oe oe SIS SW CS 1-9 257-8 259-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........0..000-eeeeee 6 _ 157-5 167-4 
Com DICAUORS rece, iia . ao Seis os vad od aia «Rove babes - bs a ae 127-1 126-7 
HELECTAD IGA, MAN, Actin as CRA UAE «fro Lt. OE, Ok ae “5 137-6 139-7 
ELeICD HON eae gM aa Metos ea na < Dechy Beater 1-5 123-9 122-7 
WTARSPOLtavion concede | deaios «ser ak © Ate Se ON $-4 125-2 128-0 
Street railways and cartage..........0.00.00cc sees ce denee bn 2°9 198-3 201-9 
SS LOATNEC AIL WEIS <bte tas HATES Ae METS oreo as Mes: ceo nce aahs 5-3 111-7 110-2 
Shippingandesveved ORNs: uy sacrtyate waa pompano 1-2 90-1 107-7 
Construction and Maimtemance...................0..000-. 8-4 167-9 132-0 
Ss ebay oa ho 9-1 Serpe eee er ee aR 3:2 121-5 137-3 
Highway VOTROGIA:, JOOS BCE. STO. .AnOOe 2-6 113-6 167-4 
Raila aae. alee Bhs. Seb S ONO eee TOT TTA BE FUE vont CE 2-3 89-0 94-6 
C5) BUS nee ia a nc ection IT RTS TONERS Ee 6s 3:0 207-3 211-2 
Hotels andrestaurants? 4. e oe hoe. aks ae ae es 2-0 205-6 208-0 
iRersonala(chiefiy, laundries) atc Ree Oeeinn Se Ads Mee ee 1-0 210-7 217-4 
PL AGC Mirae rete ea tiersicatre nee pres bininctn ke ua: uated ceed ee 12-5 192-9 192-3 
USCA Me LANA EE EE, BES NCS EDL EE 9-3 204-4 203-1 
Wilolesalem cigies bee. ses. ete ei tou, eK we beni 3-2 165-6 166-7 
Kight Leading Industries...................0. ccc ce ce eeeee 103-9 167-9 173-2 
HATA CER STIS oe) Nes Se: a CED See OPT... eet eS 135-5 135-0 
Banks and, Brust Companies tri treycnesh Whore wicca dae etl .. «tenes eos 137-6 137-5 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations...................|.eceeeeeeeen 218-1 210-3 
NTISUEAD COMMAS: NES SNS, LTE ORE RPL. dee By 127-9 127-4 
Nine Leading Industries «ii cies 6c chierio snow nists «wens acdeiond.» -Ucouta» ox, 166-4 171-4 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ment and 47-1 per cent in the payrolls, in 
the same comparison. During the last 12 
months, the non-manufacturing classes taken 
as a unit have shown advances of 6:4 per 
cent in employment and 7-7 per cent in the 
weekly salaries and wages, while in manu- 
facturing, there has been a decline of 15-4 
per cent in the number of workers, and of 
17-4 per cent in their aggregate weekly earn- 
ings. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 
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in mind that the sex distribution of such per- 
sons is an important factor, frequently associ- 
ated with variations in the age groups. In 
general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short- 
time or overtime may also considerably in- 
fluence the reported aggregates and averages, 
which likewise reflect variations in the extent 
to which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in different 
industries is obviously an exceedingly im- 
portant factor. 


Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, January 1, 1946 


Ae increase in average hourly earnings 
of wage-earners in manufacturing was 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics for the 
week ending January 1, 1946. The increase 
amounted to four-fifths of a cent, and was 
attributed partly to the fact that the reduc- 
tions in employment at January 1 were greater 
among workers in the non-durable goods 
industries than among those engaged in the 
generally higher-paid durable goods indus- 
tries. The re-employment of many workers 
in the automotive industries, following settle- 
ment of the strike in the latter part of 
December, also contributed to this result. 


The hourly average at the date under 
review was 67°8 cents, as compared with 67 
cents at December 1, and 70 cents at Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, when war work was of course 
a factor of much greater importance than in 
more recent months. The decline in the 
average hourly rate in manufacturing as a 
whole in the last year is largely due to 
important changes in the industrial distribu- 
tion of wage-earners during the period of con- 
version from wartime to peace-time produc- 
tion, and to reductions in the amount of 
overtime work. 


The average of hours worked, at 38-2 in 
the week under review, was lower than that 
of 44-8 hours reported in the week ending 
December 1, being also lower than the mean 
of 39-6 indicated in manufacturing as a whole 
at January 1, 1945. It should be noted that 
the occurrence of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays this winter on Tuesday may 
have resulted in a greater loss of working time 
than would be the case in years in which the 
holidays did not fall near to the week-end; 
the decline in the hours worked in manu- 
facturing as a whole in the period under 
review was very similar to that recorded a 


year ago, when the holidays had _ been 
celebrated on Monday. 
Statistics were tabulated from 6,087 


employers having a total of 687,307 hourly- 
rated employees, who worked an aggregate of 
26,265,209 hours in the week preceding 
January 1, for which they received the sum 
of $17,810,753. At December 1, the indicated 
wage-earners had numbered 708,677; their 
hours had amounted to 31,719,699, and their 
weekly wages, to $21,250,989. Thus there were 
declines of three per cent in the number of 
wage-earners, 17-2 per cent in the man-hours 
reported, and 16-2 per cent in the total wages 
paid to hourly-rated wage-earners at Jan-- 
uary 1 as compared with a month earlier. 


Average Hours Worked.—At the beginning 
of January, there was a decline of 6-6 in the 
average hours worked in manufacturing as 
compared with December 1; this seasonal re- 
duction was very similar to that of 6:7 hours 
indicated at January 1, 1945, but the weekly 
figure was then rather higher than at the date 
under review. Most industries throughout the 
Dominion reported curtailment in working time 
due to the observance of the year-end holidays. 

In the production of heavy manufactured 
goods, there was a general falling-off of 7:3 
hours in the average time worked im the week 
ending January 1, as compared with that of 5:8 
hours in the case of the light manufactured 
goods division. These figures approximate 
closely those indicated a year earlier, when 
there had been decreases of 7-2 hours in the 
durable manufactured goods, and of six hours 
in the non-durable manufactured goods indus- 
tries, as compared with December 1, 1944. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
statistics of average hours worked and average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing in the period 
for whieh data are available: 
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AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
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Average Hours Worked 


Week Preceding 





Manu- 
facturing 
No. 

IND UAE eee Gc tte Ler ck Ger ees cece 46-3 
Deel Say ie he thee ah Oo eae 46-3 
OR LOAD ey eR Ree At Pee ee TG ee et ree 39-6 
BEOA Tey, | Lite sees. Cee DOT] 45-4 
War 61th Bad 5 ed crettkt Grd SEARO veh pebeases «Ada 45-8 
ge US es eal ae gl go au Salva oo ar leh 43-6 
Maytien. 3040, , OG A. sete, © A Pat 45-5 
JUNC Lee. Aas BIO A & esis tte, AERIS, Y 44.3 
ATLA WG ele Cah te he aaa aaa ne egies etna, Ati 44-3 
AoA | he, Parte 2 a ee ee 44.3 
Sept leet ss eer ae AM ee RP tae 44-1 
Re Oe ee A ee eee eee 44-7 
Nowe Leer ee: eR SLT: See) 44.9 
Decktivp ihe tt. tne was Wes ee. reat 44-8 
oc EAR SO UI ae asics Spe 9 ey SO ee eR 38-2 


Average Hourly Earnings 





Durable |Non-durable Manu- Durable |Non-durable 
Goods Goods facturing Goods Goods 
No No cts. cts cts 

47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
46-9 45-5 70:5 77-9 60-4 
39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
46-0 44.7 70-1 77-8 60-3 
46-5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
44.7 43-9 70-3 77°5 61-4 
45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
44.2 44.0 69-2 76°5 60-9 
45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
45-3 44.6 67-5 74-8 60-6 
44.9 44.6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
37°6 38-8 67-8 74-6 61-7 


* The averages at January 1 of 1945 and 1946, and April 1, 1945, were affected by the time lost during the 


year-end and the Easter holidays, respectively 


Average Hourly Earnings—The hourly 
earnings in manufacturing in the week ending 
January 1 averaged 67°8 cents, as compared 


with 67-0 in the week of December 1, 1945, - 


and 70:0 in the week of January 1, 1945. As 
already stated, the reemployment of many of 
the workers in the automobile industries who 
had been on strike from September 12 to 
December 21, or had been laid-off as a result 
of the dispute, was one of several factors con- 
tributing to the increase in the month in manu- 
facturing as a whole, and in the durable manu- 
factured goods industries. Another and more 
important reason for the higher figure was the 
fact that im the latter group, the reduction in 
employment at January 1 amounted to 1-5 per 
cent, whereas the loss in the non-durable manu- 
factured goods industries, in which earnings 
are generally lower, was 4:4 per cent. 

In the last 12 months, the average earnings 
in manufacturing as a whole have declined by 
2°2 cents per hour; in the heavy manufactured 
goods group there has been a falling-off of 
2°5 cents in the rate, but that im the light 
manufactured goods has advanced by two-fifths 
of a cent per hour. 


Average Weekly Wages—Information on 
man-hours and hourly earnings is not available 
for all classes of wage-earners, but only for 
those who are paid by the hour, a restriction 
which also results in the exclusion of salaried 
personnel from these statistics. Among the 
classes of wage-earners frequently excluded for 
lack of accurate records of the hours actually 
worked are piece-workers in some, but not all 
establishments, route-drivers, delivery men, 
etc.; in many cases, employers state that the 
earnings of their wage-earners paid at other 
than hourly-rates exceed those of their hourly- 
rated personnel. In most industries, the wage- 


earners for whom statistics are given in the 
present report constitute important propor- 
tions of the ‘total employees of the co-operat- 
ing firms. Thus at January 1, the wage-earners 
for whom data on man-hours and hourly earn- 
ings were available made up 74:4 per cent of 
the total number of persons of all categories 
on the staffs of the manufacturers furnishing 
monthly statistics on employment and payrolls 
at tthe same date; in the heavy manufactured 
goods industries, the proportion was 76 per cent 
and that in the light manufactured goods divi- 
sion, 72-9 per cent. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


In many of the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, comparatively few of the workers are 
employed at hourly rates, with the result that 
accurate records of hours worked are not 
available. The representation of the non- 
manufacturing industries in the monthly statis- 
tics of man-hours and hourly earnings is 
accordingly much smaller than that in manu- 
facturing. At a later date, however, it is 
hoped that the representation in several im- 
portant industries will be extended, permitting 
the publication of monthly figures for such 
groups. 

In mining, the hours worked in the week at 
January 1 averaged 40-7, showing a decrease 
as compared with the week of December 1, 
when a mean 44-3 hours had been indicated; 
the latest average was nevertheless higher than 
that of 39 hours in the week of January 1, 1945. 
The average hourly earnings rose from 85:3 
cents at December 1, and also at January 1, 
1945, to 85:9 cents in the period under review. 
Building contractors reported a reduction in 
the number of hours worked by their wage- 
earners, but the hourly rate slightly increased 
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probably due to retention of the more highly- 
skilled employees in a period of seasonal cur- 
tailment of operations. In the highway group, 
the average hours worked were rather greater 
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than in the preceding period of observation, 
coinciding with the mean indicated at January 
1, 1945, when the average hourly rate was also 


the same, at 64-6 cents. 


Report on Employment Conditions, February, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission., The first 
section of the report deals with the Canadian 
labour market by occupational groups, while 
the second section gives a more detailed 
analysis of employment conditions by regions. 


HE low level of demand and_ the 
accelerated rate of demobilization during 
the last few months has resulted in a steady 
accumulation of unplaced applicants. During 
February, the supply of available labour in- 
creased by approximately 36,000 to total 
256,051 at February 21. On the other hand, 
the number of unfilled vacancies? reported, 
exclusive of agriculture, dropped from 82,721 
to 75,890 during the four weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 21. If the demand for woods workers 
is excluded, however, labour requirements rose 
slightly during the period. Further increases 
may be expected shortly as the end of Feb- 
ruary normally represents the seasonal low in 
labour demand. At February 23, 1945, the 
comparative reporting date a year ago, the 
demand for workers, totalling 121,247 was 
still considerably more than the available 
labour supply (89,200). Table I shows labour 
demand and supply by main occupational 
group and by sex, as at February 21, 1946. 
Table II presents a monthly comparison of 
total labour demand and supply. 


A review of the manpower needs, classified 
by industry, reveals that the decline apparent 
during the four weeks ended February 21 was 
due largely to the reduced demands of the 
logging industry. The decrease was particu- 
larly pronounced in the Quebec Region. On 
the other hand, there has been an increase 
in the demand for women in the trade, finance, 
and service group as employers are placing 
their orders early in anticipation of increased 





1 Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whese placement has not been confirmed. 

2 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 


seasonal activity. The labour needs of the 
transportation industry rose slightly during 
February due mainly to the augmented labour 
requirements in Quebec. ‘Table III shows 
unfilled vacancies classified by main industry 
group and by sex, as at February 21, 1946, 
with absolute and percentage changes in total 
demand during the last month. 


Clerical Workers 


At February 21, there were 22,858 applicants 
seeking clerical work and only 5,626 vacancies 
on file in employment offices. ‘There were 
approximately twice as many female appli- 
cants as the number of employment oppor- 
tunities available (4,282), while the supply of 
male clerical workers totalled 12,995 as com- 
pared with the demand for 1,344. During 
February, demand rose slightly, but this was 
more than offset by a substantial increase in 
the number of applicants seeking this type 
of work. Placement of clerical workers has 
been hampered considerably by the fact that 
many employers are requesting young single 
girls and offering comparatively low wages. A 
shortage of qualified and experienced stenog- 
raphers persists with many of the available 
applicants unable to meet the exacting 
standards now specified. At February 21, 
there were 2,418 female stenographers and 
typists required across Canada with the avail- 
able labour supply totalling 2,222; demand 
was concentrated mainly in Ontario and 
Quebec while a surplus supply of stenog- 
raphers and typists was reported in the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 


Sales Workers 


A surplus of sales workers persists but 
some alleviation can be expected when the 


supply of consumer goods increases. At 
February 21, there were 4,055 vacancies 
reported while the number of unplaced 


appheants totalled 14,342. The situation was 
particularly acute for female workers, with 
demand less than one-quarter the available 
supply. Many of the employment opportuni- 
ties for male workers are on a commission 
basis and applicants, generally, are not 
interested in this type of work. 
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Service Workers 


Although the overall supply of service workers 
was greater than the demand at February 21, 
a shortage of female workers continues. ‘The 
persistent demand for domestic servants 
accounts for this situation. The growth of 
the Home Aide courses across the Dominion 
is helping to alleviate this shortage but 
employment offices are experiencing difficulty 
in interesting applicants in the project. At 
February 21, there were 6,694 applicants to 
meet the demand for 8568 female service 
workers; 43 per cent of this demand was for 
domestic servants. Although the need for 
waitresses, cooks, and kitchen workers is 
approximately equal to the available supply, 
a surplus of these workers is reported in the 
Quebec Region while a shortage continues in 
Ontario. The low wage rates together with 
the lack of housing accommodation, how- 
ever, does not warrant any large scale transfer 
of workers at this time. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


During February, the number of applicants 
classified as skilled or semi-skilled workers 
maintained a steadily upward trend while the 
number of vacancies showed a further 
decline. At February 21, there were 89,093 
unplaced applicants registered as skilled or 
semi-skilled workers which is 12,946 more than 
four weeks earlier. Demand, on the other 
hand, dropped from 45,581 at January 24 to 
37,116 at February 21. It is significant that 
more than half the vacancies are for woods 
workers but many applicants, especially ex- 
servicemen, are reluctant to accept this type 
of employment. Difficulty is encountered in 
the placing of suitable applicants, particu- 
larly in the mines, due to the lack of housing 
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accommodation. Some of the unplaced appli- 
cants are elderly while others do not possess 
the experience or skills now required by 
employers. With the upswing of activity in 
the spring, a considerable improvement should 
be evident in the unemployment situation 
among experienced workers. 


Textile Workers—Textile mills, generally, 
are better supplied with labour than during 
the war years but there are still vacancies for 
both skilled and unskilled workers. At Feb- 
ruary 21, there were 1,118 vacancies for men 
and 6,974 for women while 3,514 unplaced 
textile workers were registered in National 
Employment Service offices. While more than 
half the demand is for sewing machine 
operators, there is still an urgent need for 
spinners, twisters, and weavers. In some 
areas, placement of suitable applicants 1s 
hindered by the lack of housing accommo- 
dation and the comparatively low wages 
offered. 


Loggers—Woods operators, on the whole, 
have been fairly well supplied with labour, 
but some areas still report a shortage of 
experienced bushworkers. There is, more- 
over, a considerable supply of unskilled 
labour that could be placed if there were 
more skilled workers available. Operations in 
the Prairie and Pacific Regions have been 
hampered by adverse weather conditions 
while in other areas new orders have been 
placed in an effort to complete the winter’s 
work before the spring break-up. Cutting 
and hauling are progressing favourably in 
most areas and indications are that this year’s 
cut will be well above wartime levels. 
Vacancies on file in employment offices at 
February 21 totalled 15,610, which is approxi- 
mately 8,000 fewer than one month earlier. 
More than half the demand was reported by 


TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT FEBRUARY 21, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Occupational Group 


Unplaced Applicants 


_——o  _..—OwwO0OODDU0CGGee Ce ee ee | | ee 


Male 
Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,359 
Clerical Workergig «(44.0% gente Ooe alee Rae ee 1,344 
Sales WOrkersene ine. ih reCR fe ooo «tooth lees 2,589 


Female Total Male Female Total 
504 1, 863 7,011 779 7,790 
4,282 5, 626 12,995 9, 863 22,858 
1,466 4,055 8, 033 6,309 14,342 
8, 568 10, 274 10,095 6, 694 16,789 
9 ee aetna 8 486...|\.,.cBtloe aes, 486 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 27,281 9, 835 37,116 80,079 9,014 89,093 
Food and Kindred Products...............e00 OA SS EE eee ree 8 256 Ty 5.. ” (nesters tana 1, 256 
Textile and Clothing, eteio). 46... +... oad. OS... 1,118 6,974 8,092 913 2,601 3,514 
Lumber and Wood Products....,..........000- NeiG Listed. <<... ei rece: 15,610 iio Ole Geter oe 3, 251 
B.S ois: Bitpipe’ anode gee Precio ge «rm DOO Neer eee toler ct 209 Pat ite) eel [aren si TRO 2, 858 
ATUIN GY EE WHER accldadicieis 6 «APM ae cle als ates Mate ee edi aa I Se A eae a 1, 522 TOOns oon 766 
Constructions sd. <i. aod saottets stbue nyo .c fo Sk eths,o sassns AOS li dices ycncnnce 2, 233 LO, G41 Wh See ore ces OR 16, 641 
MT etalWORKIN Gece ss oes ROM Secs cele SRR cosas 1,750 190 1,940 19, 233 1, 966 21,199 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,583 25601 7,254 35, 161 4,447 39, 608 
Unskilled- Workers... 0055 £56 aeiiiss.. foo Sk Gado ac. 9,619 ty 202 16, 871 90, 123 14,570 104, 693 
Totalwcars: .) Sepp wer... : Pao: Bee 43,983 31,907 75,890 298,822 47,229 256,051 
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the Quebec Region but the supply of workers 
in this region numbered only 539. 


Miners—Demand for miners at present is 
limited mainly to skilled workers. Muckers 
and drillers are in short supply but many of 
the applicants are unable to meet the exact- 
ing physical requirements. The shortage of 
certificated coal miners persists but some 
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improvement is expected as more ex-service- 
men return to the mines. At February 21, 
there were 1,522 vacancies for miners and 766 
applicants registered. In practically all min- 
ing areas, the lack of housing accommodation 
is a deterrent factor in the placement of suit- 
able applicants. While the labour situation in 
the mines is fairly .satisfactory now, a sub- 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
90,079 43,750 | 133,829 42,037 26,991 69, 028 
81,070 40,177 | 121,247 55, 713 33, 587 89,300 
89,351 42,915 132, 266 54,049 29,011 83, 060 
127,370 51,969 | 179,339 51, 560 26,555 78,115 
121,046 51, 811 172, 857 44,971 24,384 69,355 
117, 886 45,775 163, 661 53,170 23,101 76,271 
114, 067 39,808 | 153,875 56,005 22,746 78, 751 
108,013 43,153 151, 166 60, 121 23,058 83,179 
112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 140, 147 
72, 236 28,968 | 101,204 | 134,238 37, 830 172,068 
53,515 26, 026 79, 541 150, 583 34, 691 185, 274 
52, 717 30, 004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
43, 983 31, 907 75,890 | 208, 822 47, 229 256,051 
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TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 21, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Change from 


Male Female Total January 24, 1946 
Absolute | Percentage 

10, 984 11 10,995 —6, 466 —37-0 
3, 167 13 3,180 —2,092 —39-7 
870 2 872 +61 +7°5 
15,021 26 15,047 —8, 497 —36-1 
1,129 2 1,131 —127 —10-1 
129 14 143 +14 +10-9 
6 2 8 —5 —38-5 
387 7 394 —158 —28°6 
941 16 957 —118 —11-0 
135 142 277 +39 +16-4 
291 5 296 —109 —26-9 
130 56 186 +69 +59-0 
179 43 222 —39 —14-9 
1, 124 403 1, 527 +55 +3-7 
249 540 789 +219 +38-4 
789 190 979 —57 —5-5 
753 645 1,398 +140 +11-1 
703 857 1, 560 —171 —9-9 
1,744 9,255 10, 999 +384 +3-6 
1, 856 231 2,087 —297 —12-5 
855 355 1,210 +5 +0-4 
495 1,929 2,424 +51 +2-1 
1,039 1,549 2,588 —293 —10-2 
12,934 16, 241 29,175 —398 —1:3 
3,151 50 3,201 —252 —7°3 
2,362 101 2,463 +396 +19-2 
420 465 885 —34 —3-7 
1,704 2,292 3, 996 +438 +12-3 
7, 780 12,393 20,173 +471 +2-4 
43,372 31,568 74,940 —7,876 —9-5 
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stantial increase in demand can be expected 
with the seasonal upswing in prospecting and 
development work. 


Construction Workers—The need for con- 
struction workers remains at a low level due 
to the seasonal slackening in activity and the 
shortage of building materials. More than 
16,600 construction workers were registered as 
unplaced applicants at February 21 and there 
were only 2,233 vacancies on file in employ- 
ment offices. The supply of all types of 
tradesmen exceeds the demand with the 
exception of bricklayers. Some areas report 
the need for experienced carpenters and 
plasterers, but orders are difficult to fill due 
to the fact that applicants do not possess the 
necessary skills. 


Metalworkers—The supply of metalworkers 
far exceeds the demand. At February 21, 
there were 19,233 male and 1,966 female 
metalworkers registered as unplaced applicants 
while demand totalled only 1,940. The short- 
age of experienced moulders and core-makers 
continues and many orders have been placed 
in clearance. In Ontario, a campaign has been 
instituted to recruit foundrymen but most 
employers stipulate that applicants must be 
experienced. Women applicants are being 
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encouraged to accept service work but they 
are still showing some reluctance. As in- 
dustry swings into full peacetime production 
and Canada’s export markets expand, many 
of these skilled metalworkers will be absorbed. 


Unskilled Workers 


Approximately 40 per cent of the unplaced 
applicants at February 21 were classified as 
unskilled labour. Employment opportunities 
for this type of worker, however, continue at 
a low level. At the February date, unplaced 
applicants totalled 104,693 while unfilled 
vacancies numbered only 16,871; large sur- 
pluses were reported in the Quebec and 
Ontario regions. The lack of skilled labour 
in many industries is seriously curtailing the 
number of unskilled workers that can be 
effectively used. The “on-the-job” training 
plan for ex-servicemen should relieve this 
situation considerably. With the seasonal 
expansion of the construction and transporta- 
tion industries many unskilled workers 
presently unemployed will be more easily 
placed. Similarly, an increased number of 
heavy labourers will be required in the 
mining industry as prospecting and develop- 
ment projects get underway. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment Offices across Canada. The 
report covers employment conditions during 
the month ended February 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Woods Operations.—Over-all vacancies for 
bushworkers, which remained steady during 
the early part of the month, have dropped 
more than 50 per cent in the last fortnight, 
although new orders are being placed from 
week to week by operators trying to com- 
plete the winter’s work before the spring 
break-up. The demand for _ experienced 
choppers still exceeds the supply, and larger 
orders for teamsters and yard labourers are 
expected as the season advances. 

The largest Nova Scotian company recently 
cancelled orders for more than 100 choppers 
to work in three of its operations, but placed 
other orders for 50 labourers for loading, 
piling and general woodswork. 

Urgent demands in the Sussex area have 
been partly met through clearance orders, 
and many bushmen have been transferred 
from camps where cutting is completed to 
others in the same locality which are under- 
manned. Heavy snows have forced some 


contractors in northern New Brunswick to 
close their camps, and many men who are 
leaving the woods are unlikely to accept other 
employment until the spring drive commences. 


Coal Mining—Improvement in the labour 
situation of the ‘Cape Breton coal fields is 
reflected in increased coal production. While 
only fully qualified miners are now in demand, 
former employees returning from the armed 
forces are being reinstated. Vacancies for 
approximately 325 certificated men in the 
Sydney area will be filled gradually as ex- 
miners receive their discharge. 

Collieries on the Nova Scotia mainland are 
operating steadily, with full crews; absen- 
teeism presents the chief problem. Production 
in the Minto area is seriously hampered by 
a shortage of 76 miners with New Brunswick 
certificates to work at the mine shaft. Heavy 
frost and a scarcity of repair parts have 
reduced stripping operations to a minimum, 
creating a surplus of mine labourers in the 
district. 


Manufacturing—The opening of the winter 
port season has brought greater activity in 
shipping and trade at Halifax. The local 
shipyards have enough contracts on hand to 
maintain their present staff of 2,100 men for 
some time to come, and may soon increase 
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their demand for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

One Liverpool shipbuilding firm, which has 
been laying off staff as its contracts reach 
completion, has met its need for steel workers 
by the transfer of these tradesmen from Pictou. 
The shipyards at Mahone Bay, which have 
gradually reduced their payroll to 90 persons, 
have tendered for the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses. 

The labour situation in Maritime heavy 
industries is generally satisfactory. The car 
shops at New Glasgow are busy with the 
completion of their C.N.R. order and will 
soon swing into full production on foreign 
contracts. The foundry of the New Glasgow 
steel plant is working to capacity and that 
at Sydney has maintained its full wartime 
working force. 

Annapolis Valley food-processing plants. are 
still operating, and one factory re-opening at 
the end of the month will require the services 
of 160 women. Fish-packing plants, which 
will not open until April 1, are planning 
expansion which will necessitate the hiring of 
more girls than in previous seasons. Satis- 
factory response has been obtained to clear- 
ance orders for textile workers, especially in 
the Truro area. As soon as adequate housing 
is available, the shortage of women workers 
for the mills should be easily overcome. 


Construction—The shortage of building 
materials still retards new construction and 
repair work in some sections. Work on 
Veterans’ Housing projects is suspended at 
Charlottetown and Sydney, and contractors in 
Amherst are similarly handicapped. However, 
the Health Centre at South Bay, N.B., and 
homes for veterans in Falmouth, NS., are 
showing progress. 


Ex-Servicemen—While discharges mount 
steadily, job opportunities are fewer and 
placements are becoming more difficult. Many 
exX-service personnel are applying for voca- 
tional and sktlled training. 


Quebec Reson 


Woods Operations.—The publicity campaign 
for more bushmen has met with fair success, 
and in spite of the general exodus from the 
logging camps customary at the end of the 
cutting season, orders throughout the province 
have dropped to the 9,000 mark. Where 
emergency shortages of labour arise, they can 
be met by the transfer of men from districts 
where cutting has been concluded. 

On the North Shore, the Matane office has 
outstanding orders for 882 woodsmen, chiefly 
teamsters and cutters. An epidemic of influenza 
raised the requirements of Rimouski con- 
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tractors over 700, but the release of about 
500 bushmen by one company at the beginning 
of March should enable other employers to 
bring their crews up to strength. 

In the Lake St. John section, one large com- 
pany is calling for an additional 600 men, who 
are being transferred from other operations. 
Approximately 3,600 loggers are working in 
the Chicoutimi camps. One Baie St. Paul 
company, which will continue cutting oper- 
ations throughout the summer, will engage all 
the woodsworkers available. Only 300 more 
bushmen are needed in the LaTuque district. 


Hard Rock Mining—A number of clearance 
orders for muckers and drillers are being cir- 
culated in the Montreal area but these are 
hard to fill. The persisting shortage of mining 
labour is due chiefly to the lack of adequate 
living accommodation, and the building © of 
bunkhouses is being considered as a solution 
to the problem. 

Strikes in the United States have forced the 
asbestos mines of Quebec to reduce their 
operations to a 40-hour week. This temporary 
slow-down is affecting some 1,300 workmen. 


Manufacturing—Shortage of materials and 
continuing labour disturbances in the United 
States are hampering reconversion plans of 
various industries in the province. Several 
companies are still affected by the recently 
ended American steel strike. Sorel Industries, 
which lost a contract as a direct result of the 
steel shortage, has been forced to release 180 
employees for an indefinite period. Three 
large plants at Shawinigan Falls have also 
been slowed down, and other local establish- 
ments face temporary lay-offs. A change-over 
in operations of Canada Car and Foundry’s 
Montreal plant has necessitated a two-week 
release of staff. However, the company has 
ample orders on hand, and no permanent 
reduction in payroll is anticipated. 

Despite an acute shortage of skilled moulders, 
Quebec foundries are still very busy. There 
are other encouraging developments in the 
employment situation. Another potroom at 
the Chicoutimi aluminum plant resumed oper- 
ations on February 9, and 150 experienced 
employees with seniority rights were recalled. 
Machinery is being installed in the new build- 
ing of the resins plant at Shawinigan Falls, and 
the company are ready to hire 50 men with 
veteran’s preference. 

The sale of the DIL. plant at Valleyfield 
to Canadian Arsenals Limited has resulted in 
the transfer of 160 employees. As the staff 
of the St. Malo arsenal (recently sold to a 
Quebec syndicate) has been absorbed at the 
Valcartier arsenal, no lay-off is expected. Only 
one aircraft plant in Montreal shows signs of 
activity at this time; the peak of re-hiring 
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has been reached, and the present payroll 
exceeds 5,000. The shortage of male and 
female workers for textile mills, clothing fac- 
tories, footwear and rubber plants, and kindred 
industries persist throughout the province. In 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and through the indus- 
trial Eastern Townships, this lack of experi- 
enced tradespeople and trainees is handicapping 
production seriously. 


Construction—Shortage of building materials 
is causing the steady decline of residential and 
commercial building throughout the region and 
almost all local offices report construction 
tradesmen and labourers registered for work 
and for unemployment insurance benefits. 
Only bricklayers and plasterers are in demand 
at present, but work on municipal and highway 
projects, as well as construction planned for 
spring, is expected to absorb much of the 
surplus labour when the season opens. 


Ex-Servicemen—Reinstatements are again 
increasing but the development of new 
training-on-the-job opportunities. is meeting 
with little success as yet. Requests for training 
courses under the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing plan are mounting steadily; schools are 
filled to capacity and many applicants have 
to wait several months for admission. Canada’s 
first Hotel Management and Catering College 
has started its inaugural 16-week course for 
ex-servicemen at St. Paul ’Ermite. More than 
140 applicants were accepted, and the catering 
trade of the province is prepared to place all 
graduates of the first course. 


Ontario Region 


Woods Operations—Timber cutting is 
ended, and if favourable weather continues 
there will be no difficulty in completing the 
sleigh haul, now in full swing. This season’s 
output of saw logs has been very encouraging, 
and pulpwood production has been well above 
the wartime level. The response to the 1946 
appeal for woods workers has been satisfac- 
tory; approximately 2,000 men were sent to 
the logging camps in the course of one month, 
and local offices are still pressing recruiting 
to the utmost. 

The Toronto offices has orders on hand for 
800 experienced and inexperienced bushmen. 
The Sault Ste. Marie office also is calling 
for woods labour of all types, and another 
thousand loggers could be used in the 
Timmins area. 

Hard Rock Mining—The producing gold 
mines are not only increasing their output 
but have begun extensive development which 
will call for many skilled and unskilled 
workers in the spring. The Toronto office is 
able’ to meet all orders except those for 
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diamond drillers. Twenty experienced 
machine runners are needed immediately in 
the Kirkland Lake area. Operators in the 
gold fields are hiring only ex-servicemen as 
beginners, until after the last of the troops 
have returned from overseas. It is expected 
that in April there will be increased activity 
in the Cobalt silver mines, with an accom- 
panying demand for underground labour. 


Manufacituring—Normal labour activity in 
Ontario’s heavy industries is contingent on 
the regularity of deliveries from the United 
States, where the widespread steel strike was 
terminated only recently. Throughout the 
dispute, production was well maintained in 
Brantford factories, and despite the depletion 
of stocks no extensive lay-offs occurred. One 
producer of automobile parts in St. Catharines 
has already re-opened, recalling more than 400 
employees. . 

Elsewhere in the province, the aftermath 
of the steel strike is proving more serious. 
During the last week the Ford Company of 
Windsor laid off 7,000 workers for an in- 
definite period. The Steel Company of 
Canada has laid off 180 workers from its 
Hamilton plant for a week, and the Holmes 
Foundry Company of Sarnia has been forced 
to a temporary staff reduction of 300 men. 
Various Toronto companies also are reducing 
their payrolls because of the lack of materials. 

The cancellation of government contracts 
has resulted in the release of 350 to 400 
skilled and unskilled workers from several 
Hamilton plants; these lay-offs, while probably 
of short duration, have aggravated the local 
unemployment situation. The completion of 
various seasonal projects has resulted in the 
release of approximately 100 persons in the 
Cornwall area. In other parts of the region, 
too, there have been staff reductions. 


The staffs of gray iron and malleable 
foundries are steadily expanding. One new 
establishment at Brantford has added about 
400 workers to its payroll since last Septem- 
ber. The regional office is carrying on a 
campaign for experienced foundrymen, which 
has resulted in 1,.350 special interviews and 
289 referrals to date. There are outstanding 
orders for 150 moulders throughout the 
province. 

While the labour situation of the textile 
mills, clothing factories, and kindred indus- 
tries has improved somewhat, there are still 
numerous vacancies for male and female 
workers, both skilled and inexperienced. Most 
of the 400 girls urgently needed in Galt are 
for the local textile plants, and about 200 
inexperienced women could also be placed in 
footwear, pants, and clothes manufacturing 
establishments in the Trenton area. In New 
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Toronto there are more than 100 vacancies 
for female factory workers, which are increas- 
ingly difficult to fill. Brampton, Brantford, 
Cornwall, Dunnville, Guelph, St. Catharines 
and Stratford share in the pressing demand 
both for skilled workers and trainees. 


Construction—There is still a brisk demand 
for bricklayers in all parts of Ontario, and 
present needs are set at 220. The most 
pressing calls come from Hamilton, Toronto, 
Kingston, and Ottawa, where there is a less 
urgent demand for experienced plumbers, 
steamfitters, plasterers, and tilesetters. Build- 
ing contracts recently awarded and tenders 
now being called indicate that much com- 
mercial and public construction is planned 
for the season ahead. 


Ex-servicemen.—Discharges from the armed 
forces are increasing steadily, while opportuni- 
ties for employment are declining. The falling 
off in job openings in most sections is 
attributed largely to the effect on Canadian 
industries of the general labour trouble in the 
United States. However, employers every- 
where are giving preference to ex-servicemen 
whenever possible. 


Prairie Region 


Woods Operations—Heavy snow has 
seriously retarded cutting operations during 
the last month and some local offices report 
that men are leaving the bush in steadily 
increasing numbers. Hauling operations are 
progressing satisfactorily for the most part. 

Many loggers are still needed in north- 
western Ontario, particularly in the Lakehead 
zone. The Port Arthur office has unfilled 
orders for about 680 pulpcutters, and many 
more will be needed if prisoners of war are 
removed. Teamsters and loaders are easily 
found. The Fort William office, too, has 
many unfilled orders for general bushworkers, 
despite a fair increase in placements. 

Loggers and prop cutters, buckers and 
swampers are still needed in the Blairmore 
district. Roads which were closed earlier in 
the month by the heavy snow in the mountains 
are now open for transportation from the bush 
to mines and sawmills, and contractors are 
rushing out materials. While the Edmonton 
office has sent 400 men to woods operations 
since February 1, the labour turnover has 
been fairly heavy. Every type of bush and 
sawmill worker is needed in the Dawson Creek 
area. 


Coal Miuning—Certificated miners are in 
continuing demand in the local office areas 
of Blairmore, Drumheller, Red Deer, Edmon- 
ton, and Edson, but in all these localities the 
lack of housing is a problem. Many ex- 
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servicemen are returning to the collieries, but 
as yet few former miners on discharge leave 
have come back. 


Hard Rock Mining—As spring approaches, 
there is greater activity in the mining fields 
of northwestern Ontario. Prospecting and 
development work are in progress throughout 
the district, and diamond drill crews are in 
demand. Lack of housing is still the greatest 
handicap to placements in the Geraldton- 
Beardmore area. One mining company in the 
Port Arthur district is initiating an employee- 
training program, under which men will not 
only gain practical experience but also the 
knowledge necessary to qualify for super- 
visory work later. The Winnipeg office reports 
that most operators will hire only experienced 
miners and machine runners. Companies at 
The Pas are steadily expanding their staffs, 
in order to build permanent crews. 


Manufacturing—There has been little 
change in the general industrial employment 
picture, and most factories throughout the 
Prairies are adequately staffed to meet current 
production. Heavy snows, curtailing the ship- 
ment of cattle and hogs to the packinghouses, 
have resulted in numerous lay-offs. More than 
70 employees have been released from the 
Moose Jaw plant of the Canadian Packing 
Company and there has also been a small 
reduction of staff in Saskatoon. The Swift 
Canadian Company laid off 40 men in Edmon- 
ton recently. Although other tradesmen are 
being released gradually as the Port Arthur 
shipyards complete their contracts, moulders 
and pattern makers are still in demand. The 
Port Arthur office has heavy orders for 
labourers from out-of-town pulp and paper 
mills. These mills are reinstating ex-service- 
men, as are the flour mills in Kenora and 


Saskatoon. The Lethbridge sugar mills have 
completed their run and released many 
workers. 


Some textile mills in the Winnipeg area 
are asking that their orders be deferred, 
because of the shortage of materials, but 
others are calling both for experienced 
workers and trainees. Local orders for fish 
and pickle packers are difficult to fill. 


Construction Greater activity is expected 
in all parts of the Prairies as soon as the 
weather moderates. In the meantime small 
lay-offs of tradesmen and labourers are taking 
place from time to time and there is a surplus 
of construction workers in almost. every area. 
One construction company which recently 
released 40 skilled men and labourers from its 
Wartime Housing project in Calgary, has ~ 
started to re-hire some of those laid off in 
Moose Jaw last fall. Highly qualified trades- 
men in several classifications are in demand. 
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Exz-Servicemen—The increase in the 
number of unemployed ex-servicemen regis- 
tered is attributed in part to the fact that 
many are applying for out-of-work allow- 
ances. However, reinstatements are proceed- 
ing at a satisfactory rate, and there is a 
marked increase in the interest shown by 
veterans in the various training programs 
offered, as well as a greater number qualifying 
for such training. 


Pacific Region 


Woods Operations—Heavy snows have ham- 
pered bushwork in the higher coastal levels 
of British Columbia and in the interior of 
the province. However, despite the forced 
curtailment of operations on the higher levels, 
the shortage of skilled loggers is gradually 
becoming more serious; many unskilled bush- 
men could be placed if more trained workers 
were available. 

Although many camps in the Kootenay, 
Okanagan and Prince George areas have been 
forced to close, releasing some hundreds of 
loggers, orders for woodsmen in other opera- 
tions are being pl&ced daily, and are being 
easily filled by local applicants. 

Tree planting has been started in the 
Pacific Coast area and will continue for about 
two months, dependent on the weather. The 
British Columbia Forestry Service and private 
operators hope to plant approximately 
17,000,000 trees this year. Orders for labour 
for this enterprise have been placed with 
the Victoria and Courtenay offices and more 
will follow. While there are enough unem- 
ployed men registered to meet requirements, 
many of them are unwilling to leave home. 

Sawmills—The log shortage resulting from 
heavy snow and poor towing conditions has 
forced some mills on the lower mainland to 
reduce their operations to a 40-hour week. 
In Vancouver, where this schedule is general, 
there are many applicants for mill work, but 
few vacancies. One large mill in Victoria 
has re-opened after a two-month shutdown; 
as yet, only the former staff has been recalled, 
but replacements will be needed for men who 
have taken jobs elsewhere in the interval. 

While there are definite signs of improve- 
ment in the employment situation in the 
New Westminster area, local applicants are 
sufficient to meet the increasing demand. The 
recent re-opening of the Hammond Cedar 
Company’s mills after a lengthy shutdown 
has resulted in the re-engaging of 300 to 400 
men, and the company hopes to resume a 
second shift in the near future. Another local 
mill has hired 100 men in the last two weeks, 
and continues to absorb applicants. 

Coal Mining—The shortage of certificated 
miners persists in all but the Telkwa coal 
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fields. Few applicants are available, and 
orders remain unfilled at Fernie, Courtenay, 
and Nanaimo. The return of ex-coal miners 
from the armed forces is relieving the acute 
situation somewhat. 


Hard Rock Mining—The demand for labour 
remains fairly constant, but not acute. Miners 
are being placed steadily, but existing condi- 
tions at various properties control the speed 
with which experienced men can be employed 
to advantage. However, the shortage of 
skilled miners is retarding production at many 
operations. Renewed activity in the placer 
mines of northern British Columbia is expected 
to absorb many less experienced men. 


Manufacturing—The general industrial 
employment situation showed little change 
during the last month. Although a slightly 
increased demand for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour has absorbed a few shipbuilding 
workers in the Vancouver area, there is still 
widespread unemployment in the industry. 
The Victoria shipyards are quiet, but there is 
some demand for casual labour on jobs of a 
few days’ duration, and highly skilled finishing 
carpenters can always be placed in the small 
local yards, which are working full time. 
Nanaimo shipyards are beginning to reduce 
their staff of skilled men as the last mine- 
sweeper is completed, and lay-offs from the 
Prince Rupert yards have continued through- 
out the month. 

Following the cancellation of foreign orders, 
the Heaps Engineering Works of New West- 
minster has laid off most of its temporary 
employees and a large number of permanent 
workers. Only immediate demands in the 
city are for a few skilled tradesmen. How- 
ever, the recent purchase of the Canadian 
Pacific Airlines building by a company manu- 
facturing pre-fabricated houses, promises 
employment to more than 1,000 persons when 
reconversion is completed. 


Construction.—Lack of materials and adverse 
weather conditions still hamper construction 
in all parts of the province. Skilled carpenters 
of every type are needed in Vancouver, and in 
Victoria the demand for carpenters, plumbers, 
and labourers has risen somewhat. Sixty per 
cent of the carpenters registered for employ- 
ment in British Columbia are men over 50 
years of age, of whom the greater number are 
more than 60 years old; as a rule these men 
are interested only in finishing work. 

In the interior, there have been extensive 
lay-offs from Wartime Housing projects at 
Penticton, and Veterans’ Housing work at 
Vernon has been seriously handicapped by 
shortage of materials. Highway construction 
has been halted by heavy snows, and the 
Campbell-Mannix companies have laid off 130 
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labourers, who will probably resume work in 
April. 

. Ex-Servicemen—Applications for employ- 
ment during January remained stationary 
around the 14,000 mark. While fair progress 
in placements is being made, limited job 
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openings make it difficult to place many 
registrants in suitable positions. Many ex- 
service women are returning to their former 
employment or finding their own jobs, while 
others are taking advantage of educational or 
vocational training opportunities. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements: 
January, 1946 


EPORTS received from the National Em- 
ployment Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
five-week period December 28, 1945 to Janu- 
ary 31, 1946, showed a decrease of 26-5 per 
cent in business transacted when compared 
with the preceding four weeks November 30 
to December 27, 1945 and a loss of 56-8 per 
cent in comparison with the five weeks Decem- 
ber 29, 1944 to February 1, 1945, this compu- 
tation being based on the average number of 
placements recorded daily. Under the first 
comparison, all industrial divisions recorded 
losses, the most pronounced being moderate 
reductions in manufacturing, construction and 
trade. When compared with the five-week 
period ending February 1, 1945, except for a 
nominal increase in agriculture all industrial 
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divisions recorded decreases the most note- 
worthy being a substantial loss in manufac- 
turing, and moderate declines in forestry and 
logging, services, trade and public utilities 
operation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1948, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment Ser- 
vice Offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curve of vacan- 
cies in relation to applications took an upward 
trend while that of placements followed a 
downward course. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 69-3 during the 
five weeks ending January 31, 1946, in con- 
trast with 66:4 during the previous four weeks, 
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and 90-3 during the five weeks December 29, 
1944 to February 1, 1945. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications was 31-3 as 
compared with 42-4 in the preceding period 
and 60-8 during the five weeks ending Feb- 
ruary l, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 4,979 compared with 4,795 
during the preceding four weeks and 7,757 in 
the five weeks ending February 1, 1945. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the offices during the 
period ending January 31 was 7,184 in com- 
parison with 7,220 in the previous four weeks 
and 8,594 in the corresponding five weeks, a 
year ago. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the five week 
period ending January 31, 1946, was 2,254 of 
which 2,057 were in regular employment and 
i197 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 3,067 
during the previous four weeks. Placements 
in the five weeks ending February 1, 1945 
averaged 5,224 daily, consisting of 5,081 in 
regular and 143 in casual employment. 

During the period December 28, 1945 to 
January 31, 1946, the offices of the Commission 
referred 99,621 persons to vacancies and effected 
Aa total of 65,3874 placements. Of these the 
placements in regular employment were 59,649 
of which 44,885 were of males and 14,764 of 
females while casual placements totalled 
5,725. The number of vacancies reported 
-by employers was 96,293 for males and 48,108 
for females, a total of 144,401, and applications 
for work totalled 208,346 of which 155,801 
were from males and 52,545 from females. 
Reports for the four weeks ending December 
:27, 1945, showed 110,275 positions available, 
166,070 applications made and 70,547 place- 
ments effected, while from December, 29, 
1944 to February 1, 1945 there were 224,962 
vacancies, 249,213 applications made and 151,- 
-490 placements in regular and casual employ- 
yment. 

The following table gives the placements 
-effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January 1936, to date:— 











PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1936. ernest 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOS iere@e cose ag eee 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
ope reine. s. tgentish ame A 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
TOBSRE.. Se ae Atte 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
AOD. Spe, Siesta etme 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
LOSS ee tee ae ee 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
1962 erry cree 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
YEG ee acy gape aia 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
1044 SL. es 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 

Piast uaeabtael tae Scrat: 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493,581 
1946 (5 weeks)........ 59, 649 Dei 65,374 
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Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 


During the five weeks ending January 31, 
1946, the daily average of positions offered 
through National Employment Service Offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
171, in contrast with 214 in the previous period 
and 258 during the five weeks ending February 
1, 1945. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 96 during the period under 
review, In comparison with 139 in the pre- 
ceding four weeks and 201 during the period 
terminating February 1 last year. A large 
decrease in manufacturing together with losses 
much smaller in volume in services, public 
utilities operations, trade and construction 
was responsible for the decline in placements 
from the five weeks ending February 1 a year 
ago. Placements by industrial groups in- 
ciuded: manufacturing 812; services 663; trade 
693; public utilities operation 340; forestry 
and logging 242, and construction 185. There 
were 1,758 men and 903 women placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during the period under re- 
view, called for an average of 149 workers 
daily in comparison with 166 during the four 
weeks November 30 to December 27, 1945, 
and 274 in the period terminating February 
1 last year. Placements, likewise, were fewer 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 66, as compared with 106 in the preced- 
ing four weeks and 163 during the period ter- 
minating February 1, 1945. Reductions in 
placements in manufacturing, forestry and 
logging, services, public utilities operation, 
trade and construction accounted for the de- 
crease in placements from the five weeks 
ending February 1 a year ago. The declines 
in the remaining groups were of minor im- 
portance only. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: manufacturing 481; services 424; pub- 
lic utilities operation 291; construction 213; 
forestry and logging 212, and trade 186. Regu- 
lar placements totalled 1,384 of men and 463 
of women. 


Quebec 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
province of Quebec during the period ending 
January 31, 1946, showed a daily average of 
1,335 compared with 1,252 in the previous four 
weeks and 2,302 during the period ending 
February 1 last year. There was a daily aver- 
age of 362 placements in contrast with 510 
in the preceding four weeks and 1,392 during 
the period ending February 1 a year ago. 
When comparing placements with the five 
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weeks terminating February 1, 1945, all in- 
dustrial divisions recorded declines. The most 
marked reductions were reported in manufac- 
turing, and forestry and logging, followed by 
substantial losses in services, public utilities 
operation and trade, with decreases of much 
smaller proportions in construction, and finance 
and insurance. Industries in which employ- 
ment was secured for more than 500 workers 
included: manufacturing 4,175; services 1,582; 
forestry and logging 1,412; construction 987; 
public utilities operation 816; trade 745 and 
mining 646. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 8,042 of men and 2,235 of 
women. 


Ontario 


There was an increase in the number of 
positions available daily at Employment Offices 
in Ontario during the five weeks terminating 
January 31, 1946, when compared with the 
period November 30 to December 27, 1945, 
but a decrease in comparison with the five 
weeks terminating February 1, 1945; the 
daily average being 2,050 during the period 
under review, 1,915 in the previous four weeks 
and 3,180 during the period ending February 
1 last year. Placements decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 
977 during the five weeks under review, in 
contrast with 1,353 in the period ending 
December 27, 1945, and 2,230 during the five 
weeks terminating February 1 a year ago. 
The heavy reduction in placements from the 
period ending February 1, 1945, was chiefly 
attributable to a pronounced decrease in manu- 
facturing supplemented by substantial losses 
in services, trade, public utilities operation, 
and forestry and logging. In addition, moder- 
ate declines were reported in finance and in- 
surance, mining and construction. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 11,252; services 
6,494; trade 3,078; construction 2,209; public 
utilities operation 1,934; forestry and logging 
1,908; mining 667 and finance and insurance 
601. Regular placements totalled 20,026 of 
men and 6,578 of women. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily aver- 


age as indicated by orders listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in Manitoba during the period 
ending January 31, 1946, was 247 as compared 
with 233 in the previous four weeks and 322 
during the period ending February 1 a year 
ago. Placements registered a daily average 
of 145, in contrast with 186 in the four weeks 
November 30 to December 27, and 231 during 
the period ending February 1, 1945. With 
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the exception of small gains in construction, 
mining and agriculture placements were fewer 
in all industrial groups, than during the period 
ending February 1 last year. The largest 
reduction was in manufacturing followed by 
moderate declines in trade, services, public 
utilities operation, and forestry and logging. 
Placements by industries included: services 
1,368; trade 859; manufacturing 815; public 
utilities operation 474; construction 249; for- 
estry and logging 132, and mining 124. There 
were 1,808 men and 1,282 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the five weeks 
under review, averaged 130 daily compared 
with 132 in the preceding period and 172 
during the five weeks terminating February 
The average number of placements 
recorded daily was 67, in comparison with 98 
in the previous four weeks and 128 during 
the period terminating February 1 a year ago. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
groups with the five weeks ending February 
1 last year, the most significant changes 
were moderate losses in services, manufactur- 
ing, trade, public utilities operation, and 
forestry and logging. Changes in all other 
groups were small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: services 915; trade 353; 
manufacturing 165; public utilities operation 
158 and construction 143. Placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 992 of men and 
588 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the period terminating Jan- 
uary 31, 1946, called for a daily average of 
266 workers, in contrast with 293 in the pre- 
vious four weeks and 331 during the period ter- 
minating February 1 last year. There was a 
daily average of 162 placements compared with 
219 in the preceding four weeks and 237 
during the five weeks ending February 1, 
1945. Placements under services, trade, manu- 
facturing and public utilities operation ‘were 
less numerous than those of the period ending ~ 
February 1 a year ago, and accounted for 
the fairly substantial decrease for the prov- 
ince as a whole under this comparison. In- 
dustrial groups in which the majority of 
placements were effected were: services 1,424; 
manufacturing 763; forestry and logging 663; 
trade 513; public utilities operation 392; 
construction 376; mining 302 and agriculture 
227. Regular placements totalled 3,067 of 
men and 932 of women. 
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A A a RA Ss a ESS ER ee 
« 


Office 


Prince Edward Island........................6. 
Car loGbeto wins nih P hoe sccrs: snovattrcdhi wvarenerchotbr eke cnevs 
PUTIN ETS Go. aia dott hateraroreseveieoeer co heh ereneev PAM sted 


SEL Sew ALL, joss std iebeb tees oxsrancreigre Gv onovafolerete: oA chore 
Dartmouth 


HOT OOD Ws sic vars pofevchons einoes toa pchermertehee ndrar oon RAM ets 
New: Gas ZO wie oi .|. SIR AM. 60:5 MA ade oa BER RE 
INGE Waterlor diaechidiiacssiciceike Modats eiereie Rae Bede's 
INOLEDISY. GDC Ys ie crete Ps crevele cuvdiordtrerersiciorsindoelterorec 
Pictou. gins nance so lesleinewinenwe betes seeing en eaieies 


PS GITIS Verret casa sro mv Aee ds ole re re atok Masvorstsrerstclaro ents eis 


= heii IMG ios sisccfo AOSD Gre ic ictchs Seb cnore la fade sarah SE re 
PESTO 8 MU sais sa ion te ANON ie tere tasescchs SOMO ts operetta Lie oro ror 


Wampbellitone isc. ERR as coach MO ocd ode ood 
FiditundSton sacs ce Ath occtoccte dite sox canmetowcs 
Fredericton 
Mi 


Moncton 


SUSIE RA IN cienials wie t wc tomawichel tee oes an POMS 


QU CDC OEP. cictesc nis battens sores told tects 3 diode wets s 
FN CCONEVIBIO RE ance oicle Mttiss ie. Seelshedeiww's oe ide tale os 
Asbestos Baw aye wrauain et rolete se Gis iota tetas sisie atom sale 8 


Buckingham............. waa BOR aces ak erates 


Campbells Bayisu.. set cc ieco vk Ate ch ws t-dn aoeotee [cis he Ses. ake MARES: 


CO aUISBPSCAl scien ce oh t Bic cious Assos bie he Os 
C handler Be mee Seer) eee eee 





Megantic:. cagawcdotete ses oss ethos k och ataees 


ML ONCMAAGNY Mo ois. doe «5d a.0'g ah oot s v.c'e cle Lam « « 
Montimorency sccacttiscuicccasb ales asae cameos: 
MONE CAL ctcineside Osha s cssbddaden ce cqideness 


RUM OUSE? oi apsceovorcrdc Sores 
Riviere du Loup 
Sos ay okstaves cher Noteve et sioieis eleioseerstetiwe etoclacs te Meet iass 
VOU VE, 1:0 Pattee ete coe ee ocehe ny Bue, 
Ste. Ageiie PIG SASS oheidie s AAR aisles oto eae 
“ls Anrieide Bellevue. .....5.5..c)ecale ne sow ctheocs 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_————_ end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular period 

501 176 1,158 562 415 1,575 
231 119 694 296 148 1,130 
270 57 464 266 267 445 
4,466 25778 8,064 3,583 25246 10,942 
166 66 478 117 58 1,042 
34 30 261 23 15 386 
164 99 237 135 58 170 
87 135 187 18 18 304 

65 138 392 107 87 820 
1,681 1,148 2,119 1000 620 1,687 
23 1 158 23 21 169 
247 152 458 201 193 370 
444 305 214 182 148 417 
512 56 1,019 476 396 1,769 
20 211 134 36 32 230 

97 16 202 90 66 253 

Do 7 159 4} 19 511 

19 13 102 13 6 154 
338 72 929 393 237 1, 433 
46 10 208 42 40 332 
261 185 372 180 119 375 
239 134 435 151 113 520 
4,330 3,141 6,358 25790 1,847 6,437 
69 263 351 56 36 636 
159 300 599 165 88 694 
454 PGS 315 222 214 175 
297 163 297 188 79 186 
295 197 213 152 144 95 
1,030 750 1, 831 648 306 2,404 
185 125 280 17 9 337 
1,432 731 2,034 1,044 728 1,553 
64 135 154 110 82 133 
185 136 125 75 49 107 
160 70 159 113 112 117 
38, 708 35,085 56,261 19,093 10,277 78,106 
73 72 47 127 
216 128 118 79 91 112 
79 135 116 51 50 285 
164 89 169 52 69 399 
97 289 264 84 87 412 

22 6 BIE Oe ee | ae 

95 404 106 6 4 175 
506 466 1 NG al RC * Dl al Ro ol I gh AEE 316 
1,748 2,402 915 153 85 1,276 
87 35 39 13 16 90 

35 39 40 4 11 61 
908 929 75 8 i 69 
331 349 587 377 244 859 
100 42 193 76 71 116 
108 85 91 50 17 74 
465 387 440 120 95 343 
455 499 816 190 173 948 
427 344 750 300 162 1,284 
53 42 606 13 11 1,466 
191 93 753 166 88 309 
11 175 111 a 4 334 

1, 884 1,862 115 30 44 219 
214 78 699 220 183 2,708 
37 9 286 9 13 353 
143 58 169 120 83 173 
1,329 1,180 319 181 182 210 
155 56 164 66 53 120 
411 291 108 83 199 58 
139 19 287 129 130 416 
56 13 161 52 52 514 

14, 408 13, 938 29,019 8,274 2,563 35, 490 
51 66 91 10 10 125 
129 121 328 209 87 278 
2,435 1,292 5, 906 1,493 650 12,877 
5 51 90 56 38 62 

1, 206 1,312 593 293 377 557 
412 336 259 23 18 779 
454 1,553 99 42 26 102 
473 984 603 1,160 266 339 
284 83 256 139 124 137 
43 20 DE Vala» thieusrs roilbees oper ciate Seat ee. 292 
404 222 484 288 265 618 
192 18 267 206 213 174 
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EI PBL OS ELE SLE LE EE CTE EO ERE EL CE TE I EC TE OIE ID BEE LE A 
ee nn en eT CCT EEEEEE———EEEEOEOEOE—EEEEOE——EOE—_——€==E=E——E——__ 
Vacancies 


Office 





Quebec—Concluded— 
és Heyacinthe:scosccacs ss toss setae oto oS sianenen ols 
St i Jean aiken kee s bo ate eae are teens 
SE JOrOMmelce. 6s seh crncaisie eee eG mone eloeln eee 
StiJosephdvAlmai teense: cos. Oreste ce sceen ss 
Shawinigan Fallss.. 28 cesan.tc. deen screeers eects os 
Sher broek eve 6400 5b detec 2.0.6. odes scisiw on aioe oe 
Sorel Ue Eee s pach. aes « Da PeRae anne camino ake 


Walley fieldivns ens ch icstecns © cot ale sttainis's cis. tarmtrictein 


BB CLO Vil Gta cc ciclcsoie Rioters cievaiere siete tone os wus ole demem ea eiscs 
IBTACEDTIAZE 20s soe hes Fe isle ole Sete Ske laos no 
Bram p ton Mi scis.-heots Ie ot cick Me otenrausiais Seine» ake 
IBPANtlORG cee sce ct eee ccs coats cmecianvete 6 Seamer. 


ONSET re rte eit orice oie occas ee Pevaugrerians 
Cobourg: PY eG... cue Ree Mis dsickh. cute nloee gee: 
Collingwood 23 tase ee... « mesh seis Gitta aon teisas 
Cormwallie bec len ee cee ess eoede ewes: 
Diinniville.cas seed) Lees. SSA ee «OSS See es 


GrOdETICH eae Sear gees os em sigs ce teense 
Guelph... sce 5 fe) BREA SES ere Sa PPR od 


Ingersoll 





SON OLA Bite c se iacavere hee creat a orto si Siarene tice ae ik 
TCingsbOniwsc oe Mee Home ae sda eiab tem coreerve ctor nuevo 


INIPATICEE Siero rae rae coche eet ee ee One Being ne 


INGW. cL ORONEOns it crt heaters he tks teh > tee ole 
Niavarattalls scares. Weeds se cs chem nt cists th teats 
North Baye.i sire Ss Be eee ome ociss « eetees 
@ranwevailler.§ i6se) Pies cowie < batecisice coeds Maes 
Orillia: Pee Meee he ee i de Meee 


OE AWE fete tas Moise was See ea caherabs Seem gs 
Owen Sound 
Pariss:) to Sire. Se soekes 2 Ab oS Cit tr Se 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke. 2 sce sta. wees 

Perthysc dos tee tok meas 0 8 a ee aie «wie, wba erates e 






Stratford 2s: scerdeew Maes Che ok Pete ae 0d site ae ates 


Sudburyi-hiiethee ders Saas ees aeeis See trees 
Tillsonburg: esuiacasodattome oe lirn tees wee tele: 
TiIMMIng:<sscceree hs 


Cr eC 


1,925 
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period 


— | | | | | 


end of 
period 
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period 
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ear aT at COCR my 
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fa fa cfe taste; te fuite tele 


see eee eee 


B®, Sia, ise, a) lees 
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a ee ed 


ery 


Oe re 
ey 


see reer eons 
a a ee? 
re rer? 


ee ey 
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see ew ee eee 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported! Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
MROLONTOL 8/0 PMNS ae, . WOR Beate, Cul eee tell 17,388 8, 662 16,465 11,600 7,276 703 13,091 
Toronto Junction 1,444 519 1,419 649 350 16 1,515 
ALPERLONG eee ess sree cole ease. sts ares 268 195 293 143 DOV heres cette 439 
Wealkertonmt stein iee scihat cae 152 126 127 14 POT ors akeoboee 204 
Wallaceburg 147 15 277 30 PUN SEEN Par 337 
\VIGUAIG be pipieaeaest atti te ch ge mmae tis coe siete pteaih uy 571 173 1,010 405 SOO TIE RA one 1,194 
Weston. {bere eal ntact. « eee eek. ech of 471 111 539 410 |) DAO TEMS trl Byers 675 
WAN CSOD os sa eal. a tales < dd osha cdlease o.5.0,4yaagerineisis «a 1,507 397 5,791 1,716 893 160 12, 734 
WOOdSCOCK . MAT oe th ae coe re nc ce eas ade 331 242 270 301 LONE he sane 120 
Manitoba— 75157 3,014 14,023 7,2u1 3,090 1,110 14,096 
Brandony. 2. epee Fae BRI oh antes See oy 318 204 646 334 PANIC eS Ss ile se 8 718 
YB Urp aT ee svora Ge ects eras ars ee parcdetis obi Geer eer 261 175 337 118 LOOK ee eae eee 369 
Bin PON posers sccsate ways eae.» lately > ote tasters ade 2 272 131 204 172 141 13 44 
Ortega la ETairiG. 2. coc cee ae ee ee om eae tees 114 56 317 117 78 1 487 
UIST cerrecinte unten cicretinhe mrevencaaectersrs teary ree PCPA 101 84 129 36 2 Tih bayshevireterenees 170 
PQ EASE dees cis aie aie poyotaenaie $5 hc laa oie wie Seee/suelelecals 91 166 172 91 32 2 116 
Winnipereeaaan oo. oi t . SR ee 6 Se 6,000 2,498 12,218 6,343 2,511 1,094 12,192 
Saskatchewatascsas .. Pad wots + | SOOM 3,767 1,814 8,024 3,982 1,580 374 7,016 
USES VEIN SRI le: se arsvela ce RTO TNS as eisai eee es 159 80 178 161 AO Crone a0, peer 115 
MOOG JA Waiak och ok fe crate hdl sie oye Ai art Ge ob ode ara 368 160 927 481 225 3 976 
North Battlefordt sii, al: tae cca nae sb eotaaote 57 52 254 37 22, 3 331 
Brines Alper’... aes «bs adda Wane ae ole bb Ne cites 646 290 828 412 183 yi 591 
ie rita Mee; eis. See keine Uae one oda oh bs emie ake 1,345 551 2,634 1,638 611 274 2,177 
PEM REGR «oh sc, HU owls Gail ade cae d oe eb d te eud oe 938 517 2,483 1,060 299 79 2,031 
Swit Gurr engiismasss eter oasis eae aieeie es eset 38 18 170 19 Lila leretorsitevtnarenans 220 
Wey DUTNee es Raunt, Me aie noe vise inal ahs 63 79 108 65 Vol ieee hoee 91 
RY ovkctom tes elit! eae eel so See o BMe o blalads 153 67 442 109 39 8 484 
Aiberntat nn. Sis ek oo. oe cebn ito ae etes Eb Rann wh 75217 3,013 11,411 6,911 3,999 713 9,856 
Blacks Diamond... Misia sicae cnc as hace ce aes 13 92 4 SS. [aires ordoars 118 
BS lainmoreie: He aeee Ah, ae, ha eee Tk ANE eet, 258 103 105 79 OG oletewenh ee 47 
ES EES ee Hare & eth 2 Re eran Sen Fe 2,048 635 4,067 2,294 1,040 322 4,044 
Wrurntieller: (Oe Mts i,t. Maa ais SOO ads bn whalers 277 213 226 130 LOW ae a oem 133 
PO GIMONGONAT MASH. Wels arsed « attPatn his dies oe serovar 3, 643 1,268 5, 666 3,545 2,181 334 4,303 
PGSOMM Ae. ieee ore eiarsrcuranaal aks abe Smeets oie ore tabeye 698 299 138 119 TAS. Mate eee sa 2 72 
Beth bridge: Hey Mate utigadadeemene Cee. see Sori 345 220 614 430 234 55 574 
Medicine Hate itech blige: ot deci saat oes coh bce awe 172 67 281 195 96 2 341 
ReduiDeerkht) 2h. Pi Bits, saree ean Enel: 263 200 222 115 LAT, (ete hen ae 233 
British Columbla.) .)c..008...0.) 446 208 ceive 18,295 6,319 28,673 14,185 9,591 1,382 30,134 
Chilliwack 396 67 448 333 | , BY Aids Were rsa 246 
Courtenay 123 214 161 4 Ze fullnws ols 5 das 226 
Cranbrook 64 39 117 40 GG lesen Nieman see 117 
Dawson Creek 256 59 171 141 TSS Angi ods tay as 31 
TE) IN CAMs Aes CRU Ne. cin RilauctatlobleRerates aheks GIO 6 es lab Asada 440 225 256 204 D5 Dulane sees «rs 138 
PEON Pass ed Mis le es ieccteteib tes Baka cee fells Atte wnerste 39 68 47 29 TOR. attire bee 4l 
Kamloops 184 63 346 112 OL Bes abi. bee 147 
Helo wind 2s Oe Beh vw nhs droraveist ss 83 21 358 86 47 1 429 
IN AN QITIVO Aen AP. ass walleye vot tem ay "4 396 265 432 271 QoDA aka Menke 344 
IN sIsOnd tg FS aN kL corse utlneteis 209 160 557 169 TQ4 so 08 atts 653 
New Westminster 807 265 2,062 796 565 23 2,725 
North Vancouver 396 128 692 303 SOD ste areas 1,415 
POntiGhOrans Ment «rare hnwistetatrtenerne sea lee ea 8 6. Bek 257 70 436 199 188 3 353 
Port Alberni 443 146 162 140 PSialee vere a's 92 
RrincesGeorge Wye veto Atal Joos ele 664 121 510 537 477 2 155 
IPPIN@ OUDCRB os sols sto Micardis Mote aamiaala die Spit eratelastel): 282 137 432 174 REN eiiay sere: 391 
Brincebon gd, she eateadese aes Ueads a hee eRe: 75 15 113 72 76 8 67 
PALER PY ara ate otteaks is auatsta Tals a eciabs SOY of le's ota lore 120 5 295 111 IdSmlete eee och 469 
VANCOUVER 3215 Nafta siete ste eresete ae clara settee 10, 949 3,362 17,603 9,010 5, 106 1,266 17,790 
OLTLONG ates Beers trals bin maleic s MTS o Oe Malem Se CieTorsls 188 9 508 134 TAG (leje iofoto lel avels 792 
ViCtoriat.. voto tee cre csi Het ce Getic ato eisl sia crete 1, 839 718 2,816 1,275 881 79 3,368 
Whitehorse: ds Abort. tant. Moar SE Rh ss 85 49 101 4 ON ouside 145 
Camadarnn 2d: 2885 en Bhs as Joes. dete. 144,401 84,381 | 208,346 99,621 59,649 5,725| 233,145 
Mislos Wet 08.) PO. Ae Mii. att lcbach..ual Sarodaareiieer & 96, 293 54, 203 155, 801 65, 541 44,885 1,620 187,173 
ON Bleae Putin © sikothints Sot oroisrs tie abou oe evatinays: ctetereieile:e 48,108 30,178 52,545 34, 080 14, 764 4,105 45,372 
British Columbia weeks ending February 1 a year ago. Place- 


Opportunities for employment at Offices in 
British Columbia during the five weeks 
December 28, 1945 to January 31, 1946. num- 
bered 631 daily in comparison with 589 in the 
preceding period and 919 during the five 

57089—7 


ments showed a lower average during the 
period under review, being 378 daily in con- 
trast with 458 in the previous four weeks 
and 640 during the five weeks ending February 
1 last year. The decrease in placements 


304 


from the five weeks terminating February 
1, 1945, was mainly due to substantial losses 
in manufacturing and’ services, although fairly 
large declines occurred in forestry and logging, 
trade and public utilities operation. Of the 
changes in all other groups a moderate gain 
in construction and a loss in finance and in- 
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surance were the most important. Place- 
ments by industries included: services 3,066; 
manufacturing 2,229; forestry and logging 
1,701; construction 1,431; public utilities oper- 
ation 992; trade 984 and mining 366. There 
were 7,808 men and 1,783 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Report on Operations of the National Employment Service Offices 
During 1945 


PERATIONS of the National Employment 

Service offices during 1945 were slightly 
-less in volume than during the previous year. 
Although the labour needs of war industries 
were sharply curtailed during the last quarter of 


TABLE I— VACANCIES 


1945, this was largely offset by the increased 
demands of the long understaffed civilian 
industries. The overall decrease in vacancies 
notified is reflected in a decline in the number 
of placements made during the past year. 


AND PLACEMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 












































Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Pind oiackite’ 
Industry & 8 & & 

S a S 3 ae S a = 8 3 4 

ee si pee | Outs aoe) Sal, aed a/3 

Sr) Bite | Bes Pig Be) Boy gle ain 

Soe K Phe, |° eee Leo bien. Ole diab me | oO 
Agriculture? (020.0058 Metco. ee 513} 186 23| 831) 406 4/ 1,516) 700)...... 3,046) 1,992 12 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping....... 101 89 1; 212 BS) ee 14 14) Ree: 78 36]...... 
Forestry and Logging................... 263 i) ae 3,629) 1,219 4/16, 141) 2,947 1/125,899| 73,029 189 
Wining eee oes a RS ee 2 ee 24 PPA Se ee 25 S01) 1,599)..055... 1,163 999 nee 16,568| 10,666)...... 
"cea Ores and Prospecting... 8305.0... |). dete eon nde lWratesele 42 1 Re | ao CAS eeroee alin pee 11; GLO, ae 2Os eee. 
SER IOI ES A 5c IS OS AES CLE OREN fe Chic N Ione allo, A eee 2,620) 1,496)...... 964 te WAR Mais 5 276 154)cere 
Oil, Gas Wells, Quarrying.............. 24 2 Se 139 SO wee ct. 199TE 02 ee 4,674) 3,248]...... 
Manufacturing. ..............ccecccc00, 1,466) 1,193 100)24,834/18, 299 20| 17, 005/12, 400 38) 279, 341/145, 591 103 
Food and Kindred Products............ 860 752 5} 4,261} 3,017 9| 3,482) 2,.705)...... 29,884} 14, 660 3 
Textiles, apparel, ete... gs. deen ses 52 roy st 2,049] 1,673 AE aera Laie Let Oe) Ros 73,369] 33,508 39 
Lumber and Finished Lumber Products 81 OVE 1,190 876 1] 4,014] 2,803 5} 23,414] 13,727 22 
Pulp, Paper Products and Printing...... 52 a 1,214 605) eeeok 1,971] 1,464 31] 19,279] 12,197 12 
Chemical and Allied Products.......... 244 131 95 230 142° bee 1,029 840) nde 12,543] 6,791 2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal........]......]..-....]e.e-5- 38 P25 eae 56 BSl iv ccte SOL) Gh ZOMie ee 
Rubber Products. noo ee RS Seto es aes 1! DU elie esl) at gots sell eee: 5,000} 38,035 3 
eather and ite Products... 2. baa 0 lhe Be ||. «0. telligele ts ¢ 124 iS 2 191 151 2} 12,171) 5,408 3 
Stone, Clay and Glass*Productste .. 022.3. PA. 0s Be oe 353 2ooh ee 376 QGlizewhee 6,494} 3,784]...... 
Tron and Steel and their Products...... 18 7 oe. 3,300} 3,001 6} 1,333 859) Seo. 30,056] 16,564 6 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products! 4.302.050) SONG ins os BeBe asa 43 SAMs Moet -n: 32 28) cee ~482))) 6, C42 ae 
Machinery. SHERI 2. SRHNe Sn 2 SR Uae all aan a 104 76 1 89 GSileicnteies 10,009} 5,160 4 
Transportation Equipment............. 152 ISG RE S.. 11, 824) 8,464]...... 2, OOUWELASLS | cece. 36,651} 20,087]...... 
Miscellaneous’ 2. Pee ee eR. eR i an ee. 103 Cole eee 349 DAT Ne ee ee 8,625] 3,637 9 
Construction: 2.52.5 UR 590 489 11} 8,812) 6,042 52| 7,454) 5,447 7| 74,527) 44,103 43 
Public Utilities Operation... ; ee tee 767 599 15/16, bee V,20¢ 249/10,091| 7,896 23| 39,682] 23,539 332 
Heat, Light and Power................. $81 ‘Miaa...| Peet 168i, s6. 145] “109|...... 3084} 2,033 2 
Transportation and Storage....... ..... 600; 476 15] 9,439) 6,690} 236] 9,374] 7,372 23} 33,276) 19,777) 330 
Communications. ch Wek ol. game ccc 79 AO Whee ob: 536] 379 1S e002 eA LON cee 3,022), 1.1, 7200s. 
Trader cower cas EN A ie ee peer Mie ro | 1,233] 1,644 6)11,336) 7,382 167| 9,350) 6,374 16) 55,801) 27,688 1i1 
Finance and Imsurance................. 97 ‘Te heerrdes 837} 474 7} 566) 400 12} 8,799) 4,197 | 

Servlees.. A046. 2 BOR dd. 1,869) 1,259 33/16, 535/10, 227 967|11,570| 7,438 560} 95,291] 47,130 5 
Professional and Public................. *507| °387| 13) 4°966| 32362; 50] 3°927| 2°705| 28| 23°277| 157804] e7 
Recreational...............000. SANE ESE 30 Pe ae 535} 302 17| 443) 249 5} 4,395) 1,906 7 
UB INOS ote sical leis ita eyolaisiele'sielieter cele ea 6 PARES Sue 174 114 i! 84 O2|\. tee 2,171 O4l | Aaeee 
POMESTICE sth kt fp erane e eeu a 362 143 19] 1,744) 239 853) 1,016 216 268} 8,486) 1,301 918 
Personal other than Domestic.......... 161 136) eee . 1,089 706 9 857 GIS). ae 11,171} 4,748 8 
Hotels and Restaurants................ 599 AGS ite e 6,175} 4,236 25) 3,654] 2,521 17} 30,391] 16,236 25 
All Others 2. TS 2 a) Se 144 134 1} 1,852} 1,268 12} 1,589} 1,067 242) 13,300] 6,209 220 
Totals cece. occ oe 6,857) 5,028 189/79, 418/52, 938| 1,470|74, 870/44, 615 657/698, $33/377,971| 2,168 
Maleate meee ss abwsenete ee 4,376] 3,076 182|57, 444/39, 453 747/58, 454134, 180 70|526, 296/295, 683 795 
Sie actia Srteeneteels latices oe ed oee crete. 2,481) 1,952 721, 974/13, 485 723} 16, 416]10, 435 587|172,637| 82,288) 1,365 
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From December 29, 1944 to December 27, 
1945, applications for employment numbered 
2,516,984; this was 31,701 more than in 1944. 
Vacancies recorded at employment offices in 
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Placements made by National Employment 
Service offices during 1945 totalled 1,493,581 
as compared with 1,739,917 in 1944. - The 
decline in placements effected, as in vacancies 


Canada, however, showed a decrease of notified, was apparent in all industry groups 
307,523, totalling 2,421,248 in 1945. All except mining and construction. 

industry groups reflected this decline with The following tables summarize the monthly 
the exception of the rapidly expanding and quarterly reports published in previous 
mining and construction industries. The issues of the Lasour Gazerrz. Table I shows 


sharp drop in the number of vacancies 
notified in the manufacturing group accounted 
for 71 per cent of the overall decrease. It 
is significant that vacancies reported for male 
workers declined by less than 3 per cent, 
while job opportunities for women decreased 
by 28 per cent. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES, 


vacancies notified and placements effected by 
industry and by province, for the year 1945, 
as reported by the National Employment 
Service. Table II shows the operations of 
the National Employment Service by local 
office for the year, December 29, 1944 to 
December 27, 1945. 


DECEMBER 29, 1944 TO DECEMBER 27, 1945. 






























































Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Br.-Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
d 3 8 & & 8 
8 E & a as aS) a a 3) a ye 3) a ED S 8 
Piel el ei eye lailerel el ele a]e i) a) e18 
(0) 3 ® ® e) 8 s i.) 3 3 ® 

Se OUP RT ee O lh tereie dot Sets Ihde Hale de Owe Bevele hue 
17,809] 9,504) 555) 3,120) 1,895 35| 5,718] 3,451|° 15} 6,594) 4,195 40| 2,310) 1,182 29| 41,457) 23,511) 718 
99 b4). 0.0.0. 246] 188 1 9 5 Wh uae 60 42 Dr 266) cdl SGlin eae 1,085 673 53 
65, 686/27, 619 12) 1,726 763 1} 1,088 480 2) 5,944] 3,425 4137 ,716|26, 496 44) 257,442) 136,053 a0 
21,683/12, 288 21) 1,837) 1,200 8 457 366|.....| 9,214] 4,880 11} 8,318) 4,343 13) 62,066) 36,363 53 
18, 512)10, 501 8] 1,515 OT ONE ise. A a Teta fh ate ee 552 287|......| 5,931] 2,941 8| 38,173} 21,986 16 
51 ZONE nn Oc le 1 Si eee. 337 289|.....| 6,367] 2,938 3] 1,060 586 1} 11,702 6,394 4 
3,120] 1,762 13 295 215 8 118 Rilissk «| 2295ia, 69 8] 1,327 816 4; 12,191 7,983 30 
411, 299) 254363 748\31, 268/18, 644 1,493 8,775| 6,415) 246/18,858/13,640 915/78, 564152, 357 807) 871,404) 522,902) 3,870 
62, 542/38, 120 189|10,717| 6,918 302} 5,048] 3,917 ae 9,465} 7,208 180}12,379| 8,077 197| 138,638! 85,374) 1,056 
51, 732)26, 613 46] 6,637] 3,298 273 The 50 970 694 4) 1,216 680 (i 137,818 67, 667 373 
28, 339/18, 105 115} 3,034} 1,425 454) 1,470 779 33 3,374| 2,184 41/22, 106|15, 508 183] 87,022) 65,474 849 
37, 609/20, 810 69) 2,552] 1,554 111 425 278 2 687 450 8} 7,173] 4,482 13] 70,962} 41,834 276 
17, 637) 11, 614 3S) de228 876 109 307 290 1 248 199 3] 1,452 994 54| 34,963] 21,877 302 
2 OCOly UODel ewes 530 369 3 204 162 5 269 226 10 660 452 an 6, 494 4,215 39 
14,115} 8,951 10 61 37 CO] a ER a Oe te vara 28 22 1 271 157 1] 19,476) 12,204 21 
9,642) 5,571 17 611 287 9 44 pay 2 19 9 2 410 238 Se oe tal ke Goo 45 
10,501} 6,137 15 800 493 20 288 187 18} 1,557) 1, 139 17; 1,188 123 Da 21 Ooi mics one 94 
62, 099/41, 917 75| 1,756] 1,286 29 338 364 4 776 430 6| 4,251) 3,000 48] 103,927| 67,438 174 
18, 033/10, 574 67 470 256 75 87 (es 5 350 DOE aes 2,827| 1,942 25| 31,324} 18,938 172 
48, 438)31, 932 40 745 476 18 287 205 4 586 435 12) 2,433] 1,747 15| 62,692} 40,094 94 
82, 143/22, 985 50} 1,487) 1,020 47 1S 59 2 356 278 1/21, 201|13, 755 210} 106,296} 68, 602 310 
16,096] 9,381 17 645 349 37 35 24 1 173 PUPA Baa fake 997 652 1] 27,023} 14,446 65 
95, 263) 61,996 253| 9,627| 6,685 168) 5,331) 3,904 62/12,171| 8,848 154/27, 017/20,195 132] 240,792] 157,709 882 
48,919! 56, 961 301/13,555| 8,223 541| 6,640) 4,257) 163/12,963)| 8,687 231/28, 704/21, 215 277| 201,512) 138,624) 2,132 
5,663) 4,228 21 527 292 6 202 147 1 758 644 2) 1,348} 1,063 Sabor Osi 8,758 45 
67, 190)49,396 278112, 562) 7,680 530] 6,159] 3,944} 154]11,593) 7,676 208}25, 561/18, 980 235) 175,754] 121,991} 2,009 
6,066) 3,337 2 466 251 5 279 166 8 612 377 21) 1,795} 1,172 2Ol, dona ais 78 
106,119|69, 410 870/20, 103/12,107| 3,114/12,066| 8,231 857}15,851/11,062| 1,169/30,897|21, 314 863| 262,756) 164,612) 7,173 
16,546/10, 757 42 1,972 1,085 150) 1,647 673 29) 1,455 926 35| 4,857] 2,808 45| 36,176) 21,392 323 
182, 522/104888) 9, oe ee 12,251] 6,842|49,961/10,347/2, 497 i 224/16,473| 4,430/60,506/33,840) 6,472 446,558] 243,853 132,483 
54, 819/38, 718 6,019 3°38) 599| 4,745 2. 868 90} 6,889 4 530 179|16, 414)12, 181 216] 123,563] 838,996} 1,644 
6, 873] 4,247 ee t, 111 587 139 527 285 26 "988 616 82) 1,841} 1,061 19 16,743 9,277 362 
4,288] 2,692 3 560 361 21 Paths} 137 4 743 494 83 973 606 35 9,214 5,309 147 
21,412} 2,317] 8,319] 6,851 451] 4,987| 3,290 37811, 696] 7,519 799] 3,810/11, 858} 1,850! 5,878] 62,538 7, 694/26, 743 
15,034] 8,237 48} 2,457! 1,376 108} 1,305 887 20} 2,300) 1,615 25] 3,886] 2,409 21| 38,260) 20,727 239 
56, 271/34, 126 163) 7,394] 4,531 786| 6,394] 4,151 41] 8,844] 5,885 147/18, 663}11, 250 43} 138,385} 838,399] 1,247 
23, 825)14, 551 427| 2,848) 1,564 202] 3,485) 1,641} 620] 3,941] 2,534 104] 6,871] 4,483 QOoE as 855) 33,451) 2,101 








693, 618/444,917| 3,078|67, 023/40, 564] 4, 790/39, 571/25, 745/1, 580/79, 160/51, 969 
302, 327|162923| 9, 043/48, 671/22,477| 7.563/21, 471/12, 390 2, 287/35, 174/20, 219 


4, 036|71, 735|40, 788 5, 372 687, ‘886 366, ‘957 30, 983 
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TABLE II—REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR YEAR DECEMBER 29, 1944, TO 


DECEMBER 27, 1945 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 


to 


vacancies| Regular 








Vacancies 
Office 
Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Prince Edward Island........................5- 6,857 192 
Charlottevow hy wee sree rele deme e tens need 4,034 117 
UIMCLSIGS sk Hake cep e «See ere Kile 4 Neto oe egal 2,823 75 
Nova Scotia. foe. ee Oe. ees 79, 418 2,601 
VAM hers Hees eee hag. Seheh ts Haber ts arttlata ditions 2,47 15 
BT LOO WACOM eer tele ile ta cots in eset ove ai suscitate le eheaeccmacts 983 28 
ZO Lrg decte aula. ARSE Shs dale I A kM acl ah 2,365 29 
DUG Dyk oh EE ries RTA Rrae cove cI EE). <itate eiale thy 999 133 
Gildce Baycoes tas gece saeactieee weno selon seks 1,956 164 
EV abifax yl. Qlaeie< 2 ei ated GSS a ee Se, 33, 213 983 
Dn ViErMeSs Faye caryatens ate pce cokes terse ais arcs a arte darnte 341 0 
KONE VIO SMU als isaiee cosine walla e tie lniate ite 3,968 420 
Tear VerpOOwy wre weteets eae Me crctseraaee ue eal rets gm nue bite 2,814 181 
New Glasgow cin <livis'sic cso» seein eee Reina nae 9,203 67 
ING AWS CCILORG: ie a's 05 fuss) sacsleateeis ow eee thee ales 1,977 225 
INGEGHIS FHS LER aaron eterna eter tn retrererctone 698 18 
PYCEOU ee ee ee Se OL) ORL (ee cage en aa 1,520 8 
Spring I sees. Sh ay MRR Cee ce coe a. 492 3 
SMEG UEC Ni Ceni eS Omura nseeapas| Mrs ae UB: acaMralaceu cbr! smn laa 8,468 87 
Sydney! Mines... 5. 2/4 See AD del ak ON 1,299 8 
LULO TS eres ole ee eee ere ies aoe Rreenre 4,100 181 
Yarmouth-Shelburne? .. os). clea odes dene tae 2,549 51 
New Brunswick. o2.8 6 05. 2 de desc de 5 See Mee es 74,870 2,845 
Bathurst Use Meise lye ie eee ae a: aM tee 3,458 264 
Campbellton)... e5,.0:cbea ee. Pe. oh. es 6,175 309 
GmunUstOn ee te meee cee ae ae tee © 8, 522 120 
ITO GERECLONG Bae cis ene a ee ek Gag ua Aiea ae comer inet 3, 893 237 
DECOR Lee AN SIN oo), RUS. ONE &. 3,106 149 
IMO CTOD sleidc culate onAEE oleic ot cais ute ake canons Meth ao 19,772 533 
INeGWEAstle: See e sts EL Senet) Oe oem | 1,369 20 
SamGsORU ees Sele tesbis dled SESS Oe es See 22,169 706 
Bt. Stephens Venere hie. eae ne eee ew. 2,338 237 
BUSSE tiene clue Gaus ie Wie eo ae 1,713 93 
IW OOUSTOCK) Se Mee ru IRIS SLOT Pan CIR EL Paw a 2,355 177 
Quebec eae. eas sea RY i toate, ER Aehee S 698,933 35,492 
ActonPVale see) Pee e ee elle, ce ck Blea eons 837 47 
TA SDOSHOS sd an tilen Suet ate oie cece NLS IP) Sie aa 1,633 86 
BALE SUE Be ee Nee ER 1, 825 308 
IB G@AIAINOLS ere eee Mt el aeiaeal cs UR lly aaa 2,259 65 
Buckingham Pe) eve ee Be Sa seey MELE see Dale 3,368 320 
CAMPBELLS DAV RUE Wee a ibielccitelee cine AMEN « peetatere's 1,418 173 
WAUSADSCal, sree ee cee ie ieee ee ta eames 7,185 515 
Chandlers: cece pai so ce Lees ee Mk em a 5,300 442 
(Qpavveroyein bars Wap nied dcn pee ey TWANG bis is AD ONAL a Toa aia 20,317 2,562 
CCAGICOO I. Ue Ae nN oes eee gy ene 0 OM Ah ae 8, 410 50 
COWSDSVILIO erate ee awe, || ee ee ee 1,515 46 
Dolbeaw ee erat. eels cabo a kee: ceeds. 8,539 1,223 
6, 866 499 
1,344 50 
1,561 36 
5,162 262 
9,388 537 
6,889 527 
3,675 91 
3,073 vA) 
3,528 344 
13,636 1,366 
8, 670 269 
2,329 19 
2,062 49 
13,978 956 
MezantiCtrrs os rete crtcet «ideas tant Sete ear een, 6,111 74 
Mont uaunier gic oe vos ca tvsl ese tee cies, ae DAS 3, 682 363 
Montniaeny retest cis ow com ree ee eee alot: 2,925 14 
MOntimoOrency). ce viocic/stasasis cis stesaleie aiken aoe 1,92 10 
Montreate Soret aac secre ate are eke eet 348, 230 12,457 
PISSSISVITS. vd er eee cis cherry ae ers ee ete e sai ty) 55 
Port, Aliredy see seve Me carteeectae sae te Meese ay 3,393 215 
UCDEC Ee: s. Mommie ec aibemicias! ecient oe «eee 40,375 1,530 
RIGHINONG. ane semen areal ete tal ee etd ey eee 996 59 
UIIMOUSKI Sa cae eraser o's shetty «ls 12,815 1,498 
BREVICLE CU LUD eee. bits cicteleteae ee eee en 4,704 524 
FRODEL Vale ore es eee Sie ert Mee ean eee 8,155 8,315 
FROM ai aoaAsers caus tinea tue ua ete adore 13,091 late 
DUS HACAGST cet er Dena eee eee ee 4,398 190 
Ste. Anne de: Belle yne...... «,. -iacee ateckees foun ck 1,792 20 
DEG HELESO Son cee ee ee tyne a keen mene Ae 6,139 239 
pt. Georges derBeauce? te ior. rece asec raat 1,197 43 


& 


9,228 
5,703 


776,987 
824 


Applicants 
Placed Unplaced 
end of 
Casual period 
5,028 189 1,132 
2,743 58 774 
2,285 131 358 
52,938 1,470 8,069 
2: 032%) be Aaa 769 
520 1 227 
TAGGIN ee . 120. 
SOO cos orbus sat 175 
1,994 1 628 
19,579 30 1,429 
318 S 71 
1,798 32 256 
AGS DAG Reet tS ter b 378 
7,503 821 1,375 
(YOM bec eee 214 
594 16 185 
1,309 31 433 
307 ieee 84 
6, 938 502 900 
A201 9 221 
2,655 24 282 
DUG I PR B eee 322 
44,615 657 4,812 
1,429 32 406 
2,120 291 403 
3,048 4 183 
2,625 i 133 
2 O44 AR... eeee 50 
11,413 258 1,571 
OTS lcs veces 236 
16, 623 37 1,556 
15213 10 97 
1,286 10 56 
1,236 8 121 
377,971 2,160 67,699 
679 9 101 
1,138 1 124 
1,138 25 289 
Margy 5 341 
1,881 4 383 
BGO Te. a. eee 20 
4,469 6 114 
Webcal | 8 ma KL Si 182 
12-130 7 1,190 
BOL 7G. here ersie RED 71 
DEUS T vers no btaet 48 
Et GOS WP kicresa eine 78 
STD Let cok bree 791 
1,055 93 168 
982) eae ee 57 
QYS00), [ae ase os wlohe 234 
GH438" 1; eee 794 
4,157 3 951 
21S 6ulin dee eee 1,276 
ZeUGS. |e. oc pee 260 
TSO 9 ulie ceesche oteaareus 248 
7,189 14 167 
BO15 slticecle eee 2,754 
D046 ee. .0 eee 293 
MMAGANI SS. os betes 165 
8,709 5 130 
5,211 122 125 
D387 Ieee eee 56 
2,792 35 428 
ASS ble cet eee 524 
145, 256 923 30, 544 
120! Ipteecse. eee 75 
OE HE Ie, Be Se O4 290 
24, 824 209 11,271 
609 2 59 
SaaS iiititecces ules 519 
PAIS5: lets. tee 596 
SPLUTT ies. cot hee 98 
CRC ALI levees et norte 508 
2,887 1 48 
134045 |e kere 210 
4° SOGUI ie ove setts 444 
947 4 175 
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TABLE II—REPORT,OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR YEAR DECEMBER 29, 1944 TO 


DECEMBER 27, 1945—Continued 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

StH yacinthes....:c2 aes .cebs os takin See wes lta one 5, 057 174 5,591 4,175 3,275 27 389 
St CORAM Ie haha «6 bic MEN acre Ce OePu Aca sve auto 7,686 233 11, 692 7,713 PRR (ARORA ek 266 
St. JErOMOw! ge. VeRO Dold stot lekiole «se cllbeale 5, 834 257 5, 856 4,766 3, 959 6 398 
tavoseph GiAlma le aacidtu ce tetitoet cles tattoo 4,740 171 6, 449 4,061 3, 841 9 305 
Shawinigan! Halls... ).7au. Mises LNB es... da aces 5,478 94 8, 756 6,336 40606 Wee eee 1,590 
Sherbrooke. sielcc <b eerie a haters wersansis olaaiare Wen 12272 321 16, 163 11, 968 8, 248 392 672 
Orel 55 PT. cee Pele sis aoe ee RG ceed See oe 9,775 24 14, 886 7,330 6:869 Whacoeuied oles. 2,460 
eDetOrdh Mines se. ee RNa. NA, oa.0 Serta ae 9,775 74 12, 887 10, 097 QOSO eee AN 415 
EE HTEO REVOTS ajcis oe enieltee Oe shea aie elccaleustt operate ae 12,814 467 20, 127 11,005 9,063 219 2,928 
Walid’ Ort Wee Rr: the ee Rey Re eee 11,028 394 11, 262 9,097 SPS eS AUNTY 229 
Valley feldt.2 tas. 35 Se Be tives as SOUL, Seay a 9,588 248 10, 131 7,551 5,566 19 646 
VECEOTLAVALIO, Fico. n cise Sette, che oro: ida Mn oe eyelet alee ot 4,015 174 4,228 3,390 2H SEG W tit a 902 
Omtario eee. ck eRe HED. See etee ot 995,945 25,531 | 929,315 | 841,754 607,840 12,121 58,521 
PATMPTIOT 8 shies eis a ok he eek ae itis ele oot steak 3,182 231 2,078 1,821 1,512 68 18 
IBRETIO 4. Sea Be ee ay Oe. See 3,778 67 4,401 3,401 2,837 12 246 
Believille:wen 68 Os. BOR Rees dR WE RS AB Wolo 169 6, 596 7,742 A GOSH 3 Mian 428 
Bracebridge 5, 584 133 3,647 2,962 SACSO) Manne ae, 84 
Brampton Leb.) 5 hod: tbiaee cals letees = Sse 3,236 168 3,285 2,51 2,012 2 2904 
IBTANCLOFGS 2.5.5 0h.g o oR ck cutee edee ct eee 15,020 456 14,075 13, 50 10, 579 103 611 
IBrOCKVALOW heck 6k ete ee he Ware to ered eR 3, 193 51 on 3,488 2,657 16 106 
Carleton (Placesioc.% pitice scile Macc sect een 876 15 1,000 889 OS): ss Rose: 48 
@hatham Hee cai kee chy ihe Hamas «st teen 7,202 184 7,800 8,501 5, 337 160 637 
Cobourg Pea A oes Meee hale cists Reo «5b rele whe 1,354 11 1, 863 1,490 TS00 a Seite ats 8 
Colling woos 3.15. e wee Ko ARON Nek te 1,716 39 2,189 1,287 1 Np?) Fol [hale ak ei 388 
WOrnwal cba conc t Meek core aa la cro> artic ee 9,897 113 14, 466 10,291 7,727 423 677 
MUNN VIN eee ee See eee we chs Mere a ee ac aenees 1,305 29 1,339 843 TOD Eas ue 53 
PROTEUS eRe ioe cette ke eR SM, MULE i gs 900 20 1,136 963 730 4 17 
ORG LONI GH cin elec oe mianslc lne ote ee See aiatiee mae 2,081 13 3, 648 2,102 TAQ Alay Ailey cate 554 
org) Frances... Seek te te a, eee 5, 837 681 3,707 3,014 3,388 11 76 
Ort: Willis a sie. . wR os Mele ae aes Cen ak 16,935 ' 414 14, 937 13,478 11,959 5 1, 823 
CREE aaY ey APRS Ma: 1: 30m SURO ON 5 5 Arena nt yf 8,972 494 6,277 6, 066 4,408 6 150 
Gananoqueeew, (oi. RO RRO WRN, Se RMR 920 14 967 925 826 6 96 
COGECTICHER A lttie Ca Pos fare eee 2,025 36 2,094 1,583 1,397 31 104 
Gruelp eee er OER cen EMU MNS, ao BR 08 10,358 539 8, 273 8, 694 ATi ie UN se 157 
Elamilton eh Sone Ieee ed ele ae OL NN CRE, 59, 589 1,354 69, 861 61,904 36, 461 1,040 4,239 
Ha wkesburyiis «/:..c) hte chs sret ease cis oe eee 1,586 42 3,466 1,775 1,066 17 444 
MN erSOll AAs srcic Ss Mah eee clei aLocaeeeuaals is she oem ats 1,217 50 1,420 1361 1,031 4 50 
Eapuskasing. «i. pods kee eh we eek as de she Mee 10, 635 237 3, 890 3, 859 3, 884 3 23 
FSONOVG) Gao eaas cldstoe «Lith ats wate a gre RoBR LUA Bae: s erate eel 5,228 187 1, 830 1,090 Te SODU liver drei’ 114 
EC MPSCOML MG Me 5s oh Mh «ch ueadoe ae tee 11, 964 307 12,191 15,508 8, 872 22 557 
isirkland Wake cc. 6 Rw Oo ade... bbe. wee 10,259 291 15, 950 9,497 7, 33% 189 328 
Kitchener Waterloo) 22).8 soit dibeals. bb abot’ 21,262 896 18,529 14,779 11,815 86 137 
ECATIIN 2 GOD sso: 2 csere ik Se ae w: ok ket etepae) 6 Gyan eee 3,678 94 3,460 Sale BOT Nie Aca lee 538 
MAAN G SAV RNa ates, steea oc RO ete ho tepaee ss ait ete 1,611 22 1,913 1, 666 1, 422 15 306 
HLISTOWELAC Sadik Matec okt oh ae, Seda zitatins Ue 1,417 55 1,448 1,278 | 1,043 2 66 
OM COME Beikie'o.4 latory a VP RE calcio ORLA oles we aem eels 36, 844 871 33, 766 37, 362 20,569 2,213 1,142 
Midland, Ee ch ee RA tes. SOL 4,263 59 4,767 4,241 SOS Silke aes ie a al 261 
IN ApaANeS FT hs. aes alec isla RRA, i as OS at 1,502 35 1,389 1,238 HUMOR ho cate. evs or erake 104 
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TABLE II—REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR YEAR DECEMBER 29, 1944, TO 
DECEMBER 27, 1945—Concluded 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Toronto! Funetion:...& Aine oi. doles owns) oh eee 33,055 478 25, 896 27,148 18,069 180 1,510 
PEPSI COM idl oe eng ere 2s A ey os 3,779 134 3, 496 3,929 2,960 i 294 
DV al kerton Fok cok ob eles acd Mo yess oh eee 2,481 39 2,872 1,931 1, 685 4 167 
Weallacelungeies): & Eee 25 ARR os ib BOR a 2,280 13 2,633 2,210 Lik: 5) ARR DERE RD 293 
Welland tssekideees = Ree sd Bete ok Bee 13,044 182 10,290 8, 984 7,005 3 981 
IWeESton CERIN | eck Baths oo SER. AE 12,003 106 8, 930 7,528 65908. de sass one 569 
WiamndsOrsinbuadiemente cp BaD CD AIER B ie DO ie 29, 935 284 51, 842 36, 744 23,425 1,917 11, 828 
Woodstogkiitnentw ath ME Mees d SRN ad) ih 3,413 190 4,302 4,519 2,685 112 
Manitoba i cunisoomo ds BAR Ricca yA 110,694 2o¢88 | 131,041 | 117,237 63,041 12,353 8,680 
IB rAT GONE Hai kacse cls MONA sor dates fore wel 6,101 198 Sie 5,278 3,787 524 
DAUPHIN sc soalemen sh Meme cs Tae ee ah 3,100 203 4,743 1, 889 L449. case se 277 
Ge EM On i what Aes eh aa dig ae WB ek ae 2,268 46 1,399 1,338 1,402 78 at 
Portage latPrairic! 1. 22s) Aas eke. ot De 1,988 48 2,607 iy an 1,449 30 352 
CLIT NOS ah SAyds feb AN oo ok ee 1,064 29 1, 256 979 876 1 103 
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Winnipeg......... Tl Re 7 PREM tee ME 95, 053 2,114} 113,464} 104,940 53,363 12,223 7,310 
Saskatchewan sic 6 Je 8lQe. oe LR A 61,042 1,691 84,946 66,269 38,135 3,867 4,537 
Rateven Wee. se Ra LAE AGS 2,138 84 2,027 1,942 LOS8i|a7 nea eade: 100 
ITO OSE! Fas ees i. SMD cru ih eatin oc a 7,445 174 8,616 8,516 5,043 116 642 
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wilt (Current. ch Ashen ck aerate ee 1,650 9 1,647 1, 452 1,270 4 109 
Vie yo Tema Wachee se cect cae cerca) oh Aen 220 92 1,625 1,404 1,293 3 53 
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Duncan G18. Wieck ok eS ek Bd, 2 Re 57531 101 2,972 2,964 LAY oe eee ve 94 
Hermie os. RTM mae... ae ee ed Re 789 69 654 548 GLa ci Seats 17 
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HNEESON HM) a. 5 td DER OER eh ed) eS 4,142 146 Basal 4,021 tok AN MR 3 323 
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North Vancouver: ) 1a a) ol Fae bee 3,890 124 5, 483 8,418 POR) foi IM eA aed 1,146 
Pent Chon ko cedaek Lee Osc | PA hes se 3,547 35 3,136 2,643 2,219 14 171 
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BIN CO GONE sis). )c,) He se ee de 8,487 220 6,591 6,752 6, 682 157 138 
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Brincetom eal) uch ek) a. Peal 1,482 32 982 867 1,125 38 33 
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Pemaleswiry. soo MA x .cc0b SOAs ocd’ 687, 886 25,983 | 661,948 | 589,892 | 366,957 30, 983 33, 657 








Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court Rules Officers of 
Boilermakers’ Local Improperly Removed 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
December 6, 1945, dismissed with costs an 
action brought by the newly elected officers 
of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 2, for a declara- 
tion that they were the officers of the union 
and that the defendants, their predecessors in 
office, had been properly removed from office. 
Mr. Justice Macfarlane held that 

the defendant officers were not properly 
removed and that of itself makes it 
impossible for the plaintiffs to have been 
elected to the offices which they claim to 
hold, but in any event . the plaintiffs 
could not have been properly elected. 

The defendants had been ousted by the 
executive committee of the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of British Columbia with 
which Local 2 affiliated in March, 1944. In 
March, 1945, the executive committee of the 
Local, acting upon authority received from 
the Local itself, decided to suspend payment 
to the Federation of the monthly capitation 
tax and to cease sending it monthly member- 
ship reports. No payments or reports were 
made after February, 1945. 

Subsequently a referendum was held in 
June, 1945, on the question of whether the 
Local should secede from the Federation, but 
the motion to secede failed to receive the 
requisite two-thirds of the votes. Later in 
the month the Local’s charter was suspended 
by the Federation executive. In August, the 
Local officers were summoned to a meeting 
of the Federation executive. Two attended, 
and were asked to pledge support and obey 
the Federation’s constitution. Both denied 
violating the constitution and stated that as 
officers of the Local they were governed by 
that body. ‘The Federation executive, how- 
ever, voted to remove them from office, 
claiming that they had violated several clauses 
of the constitution. 

The August meeting of the Local broke up, 
and the rival factions then met simultan- 
eously. At one meeting the defendant officers 
were replaced by the plaintiffs. At the 
Federation’s convention in October the acts 
of its executive were approved and the seat- 
ing authorized of eight delegates from the 
Local, members of the plaintiffs’ group. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane cited the article of 
the Federation’s constitution which reads:— 
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Any officer or member. who makes false 
returns to the General Office knowingly shall 
be tried by the Executive Committee and, if 
proven guilty, shall be fined, suspended or 
expelled from the Federation. 

Any officer of a Local Union who, through 
negligence by failing to send in monthly 
reports to the general office, thus permitting 
the Local Umion to become suspended, thereby 
jeopardizing the benefits of the members of 
the same, shall be immediately removed from 
office and not be eligible to hold any office 
within the gift of any Local Union for a 
period of two years from the date of removal. 


He held, contrary to the argument of 
plaintiffs’ counsel, that the word “immediately” 
does not mean ipso facto. In his opinion, 
before the ousting, there should have been a 
charge of negligence, a hearing on that charge 
and a decision made. He stated:— 


The reports were not sent im because of 
the decision of the local union itself . . . 
negligence in these circumstances IL. think 
involves an idea quite different from the 
action of men who do what they do under 
the authority of a vote of the members and 
as a result of their deliberate judgment as 
to what is best in the interests of the union 
they represent. 


Referring to the action of the Federation 
convention and the clause of the constitution 
which reads 

In the event that a dispute arises regard- 
ing the interpretation of the Constitution, the 
decision of the officers of the Executive 

Committee shall be the decision of the 

Federation, subject to appeal to the next 

convention, 
the Court observed that this— 

does not mean that the executive of the 

federation may do what they please irre- 

spective of the provisions of the constitution, 
and then come to the Court and say that 
they have decided what the powers are and 
that the convention has approved them, and 
that, therefore, the Court has nothing to say 
about it. It certainly does not mean, that 
rights not given by the constitution of the 
federation which has been adopted by the 
locals may be over-ridden simply by the 
convention declaring that they shall be 
so. Smith et al v. Cardwell et al (1946), 
1 Western Weekly Reports 78. 


Winnipeg Restaurant Operator's Appeal 
Dismissed—Convicted of Debauching 
Girl Employee 


In the Manitoba Court of Appeal, on 
January 21, 1946, the appeal of a restaurant 
operator convicted by a Judge of the 
Winnipeg Juvenile Court of contributing to 
juvenile delinquency, whose conviction was 


= 
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affirmed by Mr. Justice Donovan of the Court 
of King’s Bench, was dismissed and the 
sentence increased from three months with 
$500 fine to two years without fine. 

The charge was laid under the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act, 1929, sec. 33:— 

that he did . . knowingly or wilfully do 

an act or acts producing, promoting or con- 

tributing to . . . a child, being or becoming 

a juvenile delinquent, or likely to make the 

said child a juvenile delinquent. 

A juvenile is defined in the Act as a child 
under 16 years of age or, if the proclamation 
declaring the Act in effect in any area so 
stipulates, under 18 years of age. In Mani- 
toba, the Act applies to those under 18. Only 
in Alberta is the employment in restaurants 
of girls under 18 prohibited and in that prov- 
ince it is permitted with the parent’s consent. 

The accused and his brother operate a 
number of Winnipeg cafés, known as the 
Silver Grill, employing a number of girls 
as waitresses and cashiers, many of them 
juveniles. The juvenile involved came from 
the country to work for the accused. The 
evidence of six girls, called as witnesses for 
the Crown, showed that the accused used his 
authority to debauch his employees, if he 
could do so, or else discharged them. The 
Court of Appeal was satisfied that the accused 
over a period of years “used his position to 
compel the girls to submit to his sexual 
desires”. 

Evidence showed that the accused was a 
single man who had frequently registered at 
a hotel with a woman as his wife. Subse- 
quently he had kept the same room continu- 
ously, and on numerous occasions for two 
years he had brought girls there. The evi- 
dence was so similar that it established a 
planned method and system of debauchery. 

The appeal was based on the argument that 
evidence of similar offences by the accused was 
improperly admitted at the trial. Chief Jus- 
tice McPherson held that there was ample 
evidence to warrant conviction even without 
taking into account any of the evidence 
objected to, but he declared further that on 
such a charge the whole background of condi- 
tions under which a juvenile worked was 
proper evidence. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun held, too, that the 
evidence of similar offences was not only 
admissible but relevant. With this opinion 
Mr. Justice Richards agreed. The accused 
might have been charged as an employer under 
the Criminal Code with the seduction of an 
employee, in which case the Court would have 
been restricted to the investigation of a single 
crime to the exclusion of other offences. But 
he was prosecuted in the Juvenile Court, 
which is a Court of morals as well as a Court 
of law. In this case the moral character of the 
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accused had a direct bearing on the charge laid 
in respect to a single act. Rez v. Christakos, 
(1946) 1 Western Weekly Reports 166. 
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Picket at Ford Company Plant Given 
Suspended Sentence 


On January 10, 1946, in Essex County Court, 
Judge E. A. Shaunessy found a picket at the 
plant of the Ford Motor Company guilty of 
besetting and watching the premises contrary 
to Section 501 (f) of the Criminal Code. The 
accused was given a year’s suspended sen- 
tence, ordered to pay the costs, to post a $500 
bond, to keep the peace and to report to the 
Chief Constable of Windsor once each month 
during the next year. 

Section 501 of the Criminal Code reads in 
part: 

Everyone is guilty of an offence punishable 
on indictment or on summary conviction... 
who, wrongfully and without lawful authority, 
with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing anything which he has a 
lawful right to do or to do anything from. 
which he has a lawful right to abstain, . . . 

(f) besets or watches the house or other 
place where such other person resides or 
ey or carries on any business or happens 
to be; 

(g) attending at or near or approaching to 
such house or other place as aforesaid, in 
order merely to obtain or communicate infor- 
mation, shall not be deemed a watching or 
besetting within the meaning of this section. 
The accused, a picket captain, was charged 

with ordering the pickets to prevent an office 
worker entering the plant on September 17, 
1945. When asked by the Deputy Chief Con- 
stable to open up the picket line to permit 
the man to pass, the accused had told the 
constable to talk to the pickets himself, and 
there was evidence that he had told the men 
to close their ranks and keep walking. 

Judge Shaunessy observed :— 

I can see nothing wrong with a member 
of a picket line using peaceful persuasion on 
an employee about to enter his employer’s 
premises to work, but, if force is used, or if 
any threat or threatening gesture is made, or 
if access to the premises is blocked by a 
member, such act is wrongful and without 
lawful authority, and a besetting or watching 
within the meaning and intent of Section 501 
(f) of the Criminal Code... 

While the accused did not, personally, 
block access, he counselled or procured others 
to do so, and is equally guilty. Rew v. Russell 
N. Pep Aad Essex County Court, January 
10, 1946. 


House of Lords Allows Appeal of Railway 
Company in Accident Case 


The House of Lords by a 3 to 2 decision on 
January 21 allowed the appeal of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway Company from a 
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decision of the Court of Appeal awarding 
£1,500 damages to the plaintiff, the widow of 
a signal-fitter who had been killed by a train 
while oiling signal connections for the com- 
pany (L.G. 1945, p. 1846). The Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Wright dissented. 

The widow, in her action under the Fatal 
Accidents Act, had alleged a breach of a statu- 
tory duty on the part of the company since 
by the Railway Employment Prevention of 
Accident Rules, 1909, it was required to pro- 
vide a good look-out for men at work “relay- 
ing or repairing the permanent way”. The 
company at the trial had contended success- 
fully that signal-fitters were not permanent 
way men and that the deceased had not been 
relaying or repairing the permanent way but 
oiling signal connections. The ‘Court of 
Appeal, however, had reversed: this decision, 
holding that “permanent way men” referred 
to men working in a place which was part of 
the permanent way and not to any technical 
division of classes of workmen which might 
be made by the company for its own con- 
venience. The Court of Appeal held, too, that 
the deceased had been doing “repairing” work, 
since the word meant “maintaining in a state 
of efficiency”. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lord Wright 
agreed with the Appeal Court, but the three 
other members disagreed. Lord Porter and 
Lord Simonds held that the deceased was not 
engaged in “repairing” the permanent way 
while Lord Macmillan stated that, even if it 
was conceded that the deceased was working 
on “the permanent way”, and he was not 
prepared to accept the limited sense in which 
the company used the word, he could not 
hold that he was “repairing” it since the work 
of oiling and cleaning could not be character- 
ized as a work of repair. London and North- 
Eastern Railway Company v. Berriman. The 
Times Law Report, January 21, 1946. 


English Court of Appeal Holds Employer 
Liable for Injury Resulting from 
Breach of Safety Rules 


Allowing the appeal of an injured workman, 
the Court of Appeal on July 13, 1945, ruled 
that if there was a breach of a safety provision 
imposed on an occupier of a factory and a 
worker was injured in a way which would 
result from the breach, the onus of proof 
shifted to the occupier to say that the breach 
was not the cause. The case was reported in 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette, November, 
1945. 

The workman, a wood-carver, had often 
operated during the war a circular saw, but he 
was not a skilled operator and had not been 
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taught how to set and adjust the guard. The 
workman, named Vyner, lost part of a thumb 
and had his index finger cut by the saw. He 
brought an action for damages for personal 
injuries sustained as a result of a breach of 
statutory duty by his employers. 

The trial judge found that the guard was © 
kept at a height of 34 mches contrary to 
Regulation 10 (c) of the Woodworking 
Machinery Regulations, 1922, which stipu- 
lates :— 

The top of the saw shall be covered by a 
strong and easily adjustable guard with a 
flange at the side of the saw farthest from 
the fence. The guard shall be kept so adjusted 
that the said flange shall extend below the 
roots of the teeth of the saw. The guard shall 
extend from the top of the riving knife to a 
point as low as practicable at the cutting 
edge of the saw. 


The riving knife, it was also found, was not 
“strong, rigid and easily adjustable” as required 
by the Regulations, and the defendants had 
never expressly delegated to Vyner or anyone 
else the duty of maintaining the guard at the 
proper level or of adjusting it to enable the 
work to be carried on without “unnecessary 
risk” as required by Regulation 21. ”* 

The defendants alleged contributory negli- 
gence but here, too, the trial judge found in 
the plaintifi’s favour. The plaintiff, he believed, 
was using the “double cut” method which was 
the right one, and not the “single cut” method 
as alleged. It was not known exactly how the 
accident occurred and the trial judge dis- 
missed the plaintiff’s claim. 

The Court of Appeal, while accepting the 
trial judge’s finding of fact, held (in the words 
of the Gazette summary) :— 


that if there was a definite breach of a safety 
provision imposed on an occupier of a fac- 
tory and a worker was injured in a way which 
would result from the breach, the onus of 
proof shifted to the occupier to say that the 
breach was not the cause. They thought that 
this principle lay at the very basis of statu- 
tory rules of absolute duty. 

The Court came to the conclusion that 
nothing short of a definite delegation of 
authority and duty in regard to maintenance 
to a person properly qualified and instructed 
could absolve the occupier from his duties 
under Regulations 10 and 21. If there had 
been any real but unexpressed delegation of 
authority to the plaintiff to perform the 
defendants’ statutory duties, there would cer- 
tainly have been some reprimand of him for 
not seeing that those duties were properly 
performed. The truth was that the defendants 
did not take the trouble to ascertain what 
kind of guard was required by the statutory 
rules or did not care whether they were 
broken. If so, it would be absurd to draw an 
inference that their responsibility’ had in the 
present case been shifted by delegation on to 
the shoulders of the plaintiff. Vyner v. 
Waldenberg Brothers Limited, Court of 
Appeal, July 13, 1945. 


Strikes and Lockouts 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During February, 1946 


Duk G February, strike activity in 
Canada continued at a low level. As 
compared with the previous month, there was 
a slight increase in the number of strikes 
recorded and in the number of workers in- 
volved, but the time loss in man-working days 
declined. Preliminary figures show 18 strikes 
in existence during February, 1946, involving 
3,032 workers, with a time loss of 12,406 days, 
as compared with 12 strikes in January, 1946, 
involving 2,935 workers, with a time loss of 
20,593 days. In February, 1945, there were 
17 strikes, involving 5,023 workers, with a time 
loss of 6,656 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first two months 
of this year show 28 strikes, involving 6,312 
workers, with a time loss of 32,999 days, as 
compared with 33 strikes, involving 10,464 
workers and a time loss of 38,593 days, for 
the same period last year. 

Of the 18 strikes recorded for February, 
three resulted in favour of the workers, three 


in favour of the employers, two were com- 
promise settlements and one was indefinite, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month there were nine 
strikes recorded as unterminated, namely: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., bakery 
workers at Halifax, N.S., clothing factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., hosiery mill workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., electrical apparatus 
factory workers at Brockville, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., metal factory workers at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., farm implement factory 
workers at London, Ont., foundry workers 
at Smiths Falls, Ont., and electrical apparatus 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont, 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, 
nor does it include strikes as to which infor- 
mation has been received, indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1945-1946 
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Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
Jamiary, 1940 ere ye es 12t 12 2,935t 2,935 20,593 0-28 
Hopruary, 040%. caokeee. sie 16 18 Soak SL0Ce 12,406 0-17 
Cumulative totals. .......... 28 6,312 32,999 0-23 
Jannary, 10452. Viton Oe 17t 17 5,452t 5,452 31,937 0-44 
Febiuary, 1945. ole we 16 17 5,012 5,023 6, 656 0-09 
Cumulative totals........... 33 10,464 38,593 0-27 


5 IT A ee eS ee ee a ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ae ee ae ee 


* Preliminary figures. 
totals. 


{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these 


tThe record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 


lockouts are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 


cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the 


probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 


of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
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Information as to a strike involving a small number 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1946(1) 
eee oom’, 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_—____—__—_—_——_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1946 


MANUFACTURING— : 
Vegetable Foods— 
Flour mill workers, 1 35 150 |Commenced January 22; for increased wages 
Seaforth, Ont. following reduction in hours from 10 to 8 


per day; terminated February 12; return 
of workers and replacement; in favour of 











employer. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 2 120 2,500 [Commenced November 8; for a new agree- 
Winnipeg, Man. ment providing for. increased wages and 


other conditions; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During February, 1946 











MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers, 1 40 640 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
Halifax, N.S. ment; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery mill workers, 1 400 700 |Commenced February 5; for increased wages; 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. terminated February 6; return of workers; 
indefinite, see strike February 18. 
Clothing factory workers, J (3) 26 350 |Commenced February 13; against dismissal 
Montreal, P.Q. of two workers allegedly for union activity; 
unterminated. 
Hosiery mill workers, 1 (4) 480 4,800 |Commenced February 18; for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 (5) 22 55 |Commenced February 11; for revision of 
Sackville, N.B. piece-work schedule; terminated February 
13; negotiations; compromise. 
Electrical apparatus 1 () 192 294 |\Commenced February 18; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for increased wages, re- 
Hamilton, Ont. duced hours, check-off, etc.; terminated 
February 13; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
' Automotive parts i 85 45 |Commenced February 13; alleged discrim- 
factory workers, ination in dismissal of two workers; ter- 
Oshawa, Ont. minated February 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Silverware factory 1 (7) 48 48 |Commenced February 14; against discharge 
workers, . of a worker for infraction of company rules; 
Toronto, Ont. terminated February 14; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; in favour of workers. 
Electrical apparatus 2 926 2,300 |Commenced February 19; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for closed shop, increased 
Brockville, Ont., and wages, reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Metal factory workers, 1 (8) 33 100 [Commenced February 25; for a union agree- 


ment providing for union shop, check-off, 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
etc.; unterminated. 








Electrical apparatus 2 800 900 [Commenced February 26; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for union shop, increased. 
Georgetown and wages, reduced hours, etc.; terminated 
Leaside, Ont. February 28; return of workers; in favour 


of employers. 


57089—83 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1946 (!)—Concluded 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — 
and Locality Establish-| Workers 


ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During February, 1946—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Farm implement 

factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


— 


30 


cs 


108 


Foundry workers, 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


— 
= 
sg 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


nS 
for) 
pre 


TRADE— 
Coal handlers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


— 
— 
wT 


70 |Commenced February 27; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, re- 
duced hours, vacations with pay, etc.; 
unterminated. 


81 |Commenced February 28; against dismissal 
of a worker; unterminated. 


78 |Commenced February 28: for retroactive 
payment of incentive bonus under negotia- 
tions; unterminated. 


200 |Commenced February 11; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated 
February 14; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise. 


65 |Commenced February 4; against dismissal 
of a worker for refusal to work overtime; 
terminated February 7; conciliation, fed- 
eral; in favour of workers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of the commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ih 
(5) 28 indirectly affected; (4) 45 indirectly affected; (5) 243 indirectly affected; (°) 39 indirectly affected; 


(7) 30 indirectly affected; (8) 81 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1945, issue in review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available, but many countries 
are no longer reporting, due to unsettled 
conditions following the war. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1945, was 130, and 21 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 151 during the month. There were 
21,600 workers involved and a time loss of 
87,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 130 stoppages which began during 
December, 11 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 46 over other wage ques- 
tions; six on questions as to working hours; 
eight on questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 54 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
three on questions of trade union principle; 
and two were in support of workers involved 
in other disputes. 


Australia 


Preliminary figures for the second quarter 
of 1945 show 226 work stoppages. The number 
of workers involved, both directly and in- 
directly, was 69,476 and the time loss was 
261,716 work days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1946, show 
325 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 1,400,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
19,200,000. Figures available for December, 
1945, show an estimated time loss of 7,500,000 
man days. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1945 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during 1945 was 
about the same as in 1944 but was lower 
than in any of the preceding three years. 
The number of workers involved, while some- 
what greater than in 1944, was less than 
one-half the number in 1943 and materially 
lower than in 1942. The loss of working time 
was much greater than in any recent year 
and was about three times the loss in 1944. 
During the year the number of strikes and 
lockouts was 197, in which 96,068 workers 
were involved, and a time loss of 1,457,420 
man-working days was caused. During 1944, 
the number of strikes was 199, involving 75,290 
workers, with a time loss of 490,139 days. 

About 33 workers in every 1,000 were in- 
volved in strikes during 1945, as compared 
with 25 in 1944; 72 in 1943; 39 in 1942; 33 
in 1941; 27 in 1940; and 20 in 1939. 

The total amount of idleness due to strikes 
in 1945 was about one and two-thirds days 
in every 1,000 days of working time. Com- 
parative figures are: 1944, one-half day; 1948, 
1-1 days; and for each of the two preceding 
years about one-half day. 

The great majority of strikes were settled 
within a few days and while these involved 
a large proportion of the workers, the time 
loss was not substantial. Fifty-eight strikes 
were of one day’s duration or less. One 
hundred and fifty-two, or more than three- 
quarters of the total, were of less than five 
days’ duration and caused only five per cent 
of the total time loss. On the other hand, 
one strike, involving 10,000 workers in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles at Windsor, 
Ont., was in progress from September 12 to 
December 29. This strike alone caused more 
than 900,000 days of time loss and with the 
resulting sympathy strikes, more than one 
million days were lost. Another strike of 
coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
which did not involve any dispute with the 
employers but was in protest against meat 
rationing, increased the time loss by 150,000 
man-days. A total loss of more than 
1,200,000 days resulted from these two strikes. 

During recent years more idleness has 
resulted from strikes in manufacturing than 
in all other industries. In this group, which 
has experienced a great expansion in employ- 
ment since 1939, 85 per cent of the total time 
loss occurred. Strikes in coal mining caused 
about 13 per cent of the idleness due to strikes 
in 1945. In nine of the years between 1901 
and 1925, more lost time resulted from strikes 
in this industry than in all others combined. 
Since 1925 this condition has occurred in only 
one year. 


Questions involving increases in wages 
caused about 25 per cent of the strikes during 
the year but the resulting time loss was less 
than five per cent of the total. Under present 
legislation demands for increases in wages 
must be referred to the National or Regional 
War Labour Boards. 

Since the passing of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations in 1944, recognition of 
the union has not been an important cause 
of strikes. Union questions of various kinds, 
including demands for closed or union shop, 
maintenance of membership, check-off, etc., 
caused 39 strikes, which resulted in about 
two-thirds of the time loss during the year. 

The settlement of 100 strikes during the .- 
year was brought about by various govern- 
ment agencies. Forty-seven were settled by 
conciliation alone and this was a factor in. 
securing settlements in 34 additional strikes 


‘which were referred to various Boards or to 


arbitration. 
Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GazerTe 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to the nature and result of each strike. 
Harly in each year a review of the previous 
year has been given, including statistical 
tables analysing the data, and since 1912 in- 
cluding a complete list of the disputes on 
record during the year. As the monthly 
statements in the Lasour GAZETTE are neces- 
sarily of a preliminary nature the annual 
review constitutes the revised record for the 
year. A special report on “Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, 1901 to 1912”, issued in 1913, 
contained a complete list of strikes and lock- 
outs for that period with analytical tables. 
The annual reviews in the Lasour GAZETTE 
have brought the lists of strikes and lockouts 
and analytical tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on. the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole: period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes but a lockout, or an 
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industrial condition which is undoubtedly a 
lockout, is not often encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Strikes of 
less than one day’s duration and those in- 
volving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
A separate record of such strikes involving 
less than 10 days’ time loss is maintained 
in the Department. During 1945 there were 
11 such strikes involving 291 workers and 
causing a time loss of 56 man days. In 1944, 
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eight were recorded involving 388 employees 
and causing a loss of 39 days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. In strikes which involve 
large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is not always possible to 
secure exact information but the estimate 
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made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
it is believed that the statistics indicate the 
conditions with reasonable precision. The 
estimate of time loss is reached by multiply- 
ing the number of working days during which 
each strike lasted by the number of 
employees directly involved from time to time 
so far as known. The number of employees 
recorded for each strike is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables 
as to workers are therefore the number of 
those directly involved. In recent years, when 
the information was available, the numbers 
indirectly affected, if important, have been 
shown in footnotes to Table X, which is a 
detailed list of the strikes and lockouts during 
the year. The workers indirectly affected in 
each strike are those in the establishment who 
are unable to continue work because of the 
stoppage but not participating in the strike. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes and lockouts according to the 
numbers of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days by groups of indus- 
tries each year, for the period of 1914 to 
1945. 

Analysis of Statistics, 1945 


In the following paragraphs is given an 
analysis of the statistics of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada as shown under the various 
headings in the Tables I to X. In this dis- 
cussion the word “strikes” is used for con- 
venience in place of “strikes and lockouts”. 

Principal Statistics Since 1901, Table I— 
This table is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has. been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of strikes and lock- 
outs beginning in each year, and the number 
in existence during the year, the difference in 
each case being the number carried over at 
the end of the previous calendar year. The 
approximate number of employers involved 
in all strikes, as well as the number of workers 
involved, and the time loss, is given. In 
addition to these data, the number of strikes 
in existence during each year in coal mining 
is given, along with the number of workers 
involved and the time loss. A study of the 
latter figures reveals that a few strikes in coal 
mining in some years account for a large 
proportion of the workers involved and for a 
still larger proportion of the resulting time 
loss. 

Workers Involved, Table II—This record 
for the year shows that nearly 50 per cent 
of the strikes had fewer than 100 workers in 
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each case. The total number of workers 
involved in this group was only about four 
per cent of the number of workers in all 
strikes, and caused slightly more than one 
per cent of the total time loss. Another 40 
per cent of the strikes, 79 in number, in- 
volved between 100 and 1,000 workers in each 
case. The total number of workers in ‘these, 
slightly more than 25,000, was about 27 per 
cent of the total number in all strikes. The 
resulting time loss was only 6-2 per cent of 
the total. Thus 88 per cent of the strikes 
involved about 30 per cent of the workers 
and resulted in 7:3 per cent of the idleness 
due to strikes, while the other 12 per cent 
of the strikes, those involving more than 1,000 
workers in each case, caused nearly 93 per 
cent of the idleness or more than 12 times 
the loss in all the other strikes. 

Time Loss, Table IIJ—An analysis of 
strikes by the resulting time loss, shows that 
in two-thirds of the strikes during 1945, the 
loss was less than 500 man-days in each. 

The total loss of time in this group was 
only 1-3 per cent of the loss in all strikes 
and the number of workers involved 12-6 
per cent of the total number. Ten strikes, 
each of which caused more than 10,000 man- 
days of loss, involved 41-5 per cent of the 
total number of workers and caused more 
than 90 per cent of the idleness from strikes 
during the year. Three of these, each with a 
loss of more than 50,000 days, involved more 
than one-quarter of the workers in all strikes 
and caused 83-8 per cent of the total loss of 
time. One strike caused more than 900,000 
man-days of lost time or more than 60 per 
cent of the total. 


Duration, Table IV—More than _ three- 
quarters of the strikes during 1945 were 
settled within five days. These involved more 
than one-half the workers who were on strike 
during the year but the time loss was only 
about five per cent of the total. Another 
10-7 per cent lasted between 5 and 10 days; 
3°6 per cent between 10 and 15 days; 1-5 
per cent between 15 and 20 days; and 2-5 
per cent between 20 and 25 days. Only five 
strikes, 2:5 per cent of the total number, 
lasted more than 25 days each but these 
involved slightly more than 18 per cent of 
the workers in all strikes and caused nearly 
three-quarters of the time loss. 

By Provinces, Table V—More strikes were 
recorded in Ontario than in any other proy- 
ince. Seventy-one strikes, 36 per cent of the 
total, which involved more than 46 per cent 
of the workers, and 80-6 per cent of the 
total loss of time, occurred in this province. 
Most of this time loss was due to a few 
strikes, including that of workers in the Ford 
plant at Windsor and the resulting sympathy 
strikes. Thirty-eight work stoppages were 
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recorded in Quebec and 35 in Nova Scotia. 
These accounted for 2 per cent and 2-4 per 
cent, respectively, of the total time loss. More 
than one-half the strikes in Nova Scotia 
occurred in coal mining. Seventeen strikes 
were recorded in Alberta and 10 in British 
Columbia, but these did not involve large 
numbers of workers nor cause great time loss. 
However, an interprovincial strike, involving 
9,000 coal miners in these two provinces, 
caused more than 10 per cent of the total time 
loss in Canada due to strikes. No strikes were 
recorded in Prince Edward Island. ‘There 
were only two recorded in Saskatchewan and 
one in the Northwest Territories. Eleven 
strikes were recorded in Manitoba, which 
accounted for only -4 per cent of the total 
time loss. 

Industries, Table VI—During recent years 
strike activity has been greater in the manu- 
facturing group of industries than in all others 
combined. In nine of the years between 1901 
and 1925 more idleness resulted from disputes 
in coal mining than in all other industries 
but this has been the case in only one year 
since that time, namely in 1932. These two 
industries combined accounted for about 85 
per cent of the total number of strikes, about 
‘95 per cent of the workers involved, and 97-6 
per cent of the idleness resulting from all 
strikes during 1945. 

Strikes in the manufacturing group alone 
numbered 126, or about two-thirds of the total 
number. These also involved about two- 
thirds of the workers in all strikes and caused 
85 per cent of the total time loss. By far 
the most important strike of the year 
occurred in the manufacture of motor vehicles. 
This strike involved 10,000 workers and 
caused a loss of 915,000 man-days. The time 
loss from this strike and resulting sympathy 
strikes amounted to more than one million 
days. Other strikes in this group which 
caused substantial idleness were: bakery 
workers at Toronto; two strikes in the manu- 
facture of tires at Toronto and Kitchener; 
meat packing plant workers at Toronto and 
sympathy strikes in other packing plants. 
Very few strikes were recorded in ship- 
building, indicating a marked improvement 
in industrial relations as compared with the 
two preceding years, in each of which 10 and 
15 per cent of the total time loss was 
recorded in this industry. | 

There were no important strikes during the 
year in mining, other than in coal mining. 
One strike of coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia involved 9,000 workers and 
caused about 10 per cent of the loss in all 
_ industries during the year. 

The only strike of importance in trans- 
portation and public utilities involved 2,500 
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street and electric railway employees in 
Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster, 
B.C., and caused 24,500 days of lost time. 

Seven strikes were recorded in construction, 
four in trade, and six in service, while there 
was none recorded in agriculture, logging, 
fishing and trapping, or in finance. 


Causes and Results, Table VII—About one- 
quarter of the strikes during 1945 were caused 
by demands for increases in wages. This is 
about the same proportion as in each of the 
two preceding years. The 50 strikes caused 
by wage questions involved a total of slightly 
more than 15,000 workers, about one-sixth of 
the number in all strikes, and caused more 
than 65,000 days of idleness or about 4°5 
per cent of the total during the year. The 
workers obtained their demands in 13 cases, 
they made compromise settlements in 18 cases, 
while in 17 cases they were unsuccessful. Under 
P.C. 9384, all demands for increases in wages 
and in connection with vacations with pay 
must be referred to National or Regional War 
Labour Boards. 

About one-third the total number of strikes 
were included in the category “other causes 
affecting wages and working conditions”. The 
resulting time loss was only a small fraction 
of the total. 

Union questions of various kinds caused 
39 strikes or about one-fifth of the total 
number. The resulting time loss was about 
two-thirds of the total, as it included the 
strike of motor vehicle workers at Windsor, 
Ont., for union shop, check-off, ete. In 12 
cases the workers obtained their demands but 
were unsuccessful in 10, while in nine others 
the settlement was a compromise or a partial 
success for the workers. 

The nine sympathy strikes include those in 
connection with meat packing plant workers 
at Toronto and. with the strike of motor 
vehicle workers at Windsor, Ont. The five 
strikes listed as “unclassified” as to cause 
include that of 9,000 coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia in protest against meat 
rationing. 

Of the total of 197 strikes during 1945, the 
workers achieved their demands in 38 cases, a 
compromise settlement was arrived at in 51 
cases, while in 95 others they were unsuccess- 
ful. Ten strikes were indefinite in result and 
three were unterminated at the end of the 
year. 


Industries and Methods of Settlement, 
Table VIII—The settlement of 100 strikes 
during the year, involving about 42,000 
workers, was obtained through various gov- 
ernment agencies, federal and provincial, that 
is through government conciliation, by refer- 
ence to Labour Boards, Labour Courts, arbi- 
tration, etc. Of these 100 strikes, 47 were 
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settled by conciliation, federal in 21 cases 
and provincial in 25. ‘Thirty-nine were 
referred to War Labour Boards, Labour 
Courts, etc., and 14 were settled by arbitra- 
tion. In the 53 cases referred to various 
boards for final settlement, work was resumed 
following federal conciliation in eight cases, 
provincial conciliation in 25 cases and direct 
negotiations between the parties in five cases. 
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Conciliation was a factor in the settlement 
of 81 strikes during the year, of which 29 
were federal, 50 provincial and two were 
municipal. 

Thirty-three strikes were settled by direct 
negotiations; 59 by the return of workers, 
two by replacement, and three were unter- 
minated at the end of the year. 


TABLE I.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1945 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 





Alt Industries 


—_ | | | 


34,310 
28, 949 


23, 834 
22, 299 
17,581 
12, 946 
13, 768 


10, 738 


87,091 
113,916 
218, 404 

75, 290 

96, 068 












Industries other than 


Coal Mining Coal Mining 















































Num- Num- 
Number |TimeLoss} ber of | Number |Time Loss 
Strikes fo) in Man- | Strikes of in Man- 
and | Workers | Working | and | Workers | Working 
Lock- | Involved} Days Lock- | Involved} Days 
outs outs 
1,760 7,040 97 22,329! 730,768 
510 10, 120 122 12,199 193,181 
5,410 173, 441 168 382,998 685, 518 
4 184 79 99 11, 236 192,098 
10 5, 564 101,770 86 6, 949 144,368 
13 4,549 146, 622 137 18,833} 231,654 
13 8, 990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 
7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
13 8,618} 720,180 77 9,496} 160,483 
3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253] \ 246,324 
6 9,890] 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 
2 2, 243 107, 240 179 40,617| 1,028,546 
4 4,837| 562,025 148 35,682} 474,229 
3 2,500] 280,800 60 7,217} 210,050 
9 2,153 11, 907 54 8, 642 83,185 
8 11, 270 72,387 112 15, 268 164,427 
21 17,379} 584,890 139 32,876} 538,625 
46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823] 517,246 
20 10,130} 383,659 316 138, 785| 3,017, 283 
35 12, 128 99, 920 287 48,199) 699,604 
10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801} 1,017,596 
21 26,475] 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
23 20, 814 299, 539 63 13, 447 372,211 
15 21,201} 1,089, 484 55 13, 109 205,570 
NY, 18,672] 1,040, 276 70 10,277} 158,005 
16 8,445 85, 193 61 15, 389 231,408 
20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548 136, 212 
8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145, 275 
15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 
9 2,129 11,523 79 8, 609 192,715 
33 8, 540 132, 766 83 14, 850 122, 234 
21 3,028 33,019 104 23, 530 284, 528 
26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339] 483,060 
17 6,131 61, 032 103 27,138] 222,996 
22 8,655 56, 766 134 26, 157 220, 231 
44 15,477} 112,826 234 56,428] 773,567 
25 5,054 21,366 122 15, 341 127,312 
48 31, 102 111, 274 74 9,936 113, 314 
65 31, 223 68, 734 103 29,396} 197,584 
45 38, 136 109, 069 186 48,955) 324,845 
53 19,670 66,318 301 94,246] 383,884 
fill 59,017} 204,980 7294 159,387} 836,218 
46 11, 180 28,507 153 64,110 461, 632 
39 27,422) 183,102 158 68,646] 1,274,318 


*544, 373/10, 268,153} *5,756/*1,397, 423/19, 908, 771 


* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


t Two protest strikes in Nova Scotia involved workers in various industries. 


up to the number of strikes for the year, namely 402. 


The figures in these two totals do not add 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1945, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 



































Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
otal Total Days Total 
ACO MO resco tee ae Te ere eeee Fas aeons ee Ore eee Sar oe nia BNe a ageeae 7 3°5 5S 0 152 0 
10 and under 50........... Peet Daa ese OOD aches! Sale a ie MMe grad 54 27-4 1,452 1-5 5,971 4 
50 and under 100. mtigs, «is sepals Metets s prtarctek.« ete ae.< deus omens cei ots 33 16:8 2,273 2-4 10,053 “7 
POOVaT Gruner DOOM ic cutee seve cunemtore see Sess ove + cee ease egapere sunserslere 62 31-5 12, 982 13-5 bd, 272 3°8 
HOO ancdainder TAQQOM ee Mees. terre ese sa ewe aa eho sce eels 17 8-6 12,908 13-4 35, 185 2-4 
TOGO and OVER: ae eee he tay eileen Saas onesie ners cual eee 24 12-2 66, 400 69-2 |1, 350, 787 92-7 
PvoUellitcten. ores. ap papel neroraashcomoticarets tomes ctu fos eyshrine 197 100-0 96, 068 100-0 {1,457,420 100-0 
TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1945, BY TIME LOSS 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
» Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent | Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
otal Total Days Total 
Winclers TOU Secmeem mete ot cre « tru. store slr else nae Poh ne settee ee 65 33-0 3,619 3°8 3,046 2 
W0sandlunderss00 Se Fe ee Re I ee 65 33-0 8, 493 8-8 15,786 1-1 
HOO and underwls OOO: «Fw ee. Be eek Bekele A ee pov hekaec corer hfe sles 21 10-7 9,553 9-9 15, 228 1-0 
i OOO and undert10; OOO i. eet & weeks socio ate thadtaracele ated slows sieve 36 18-3 34, 647 6-0 92,370 6-3 
TOVOOO andftrder: 50 O00. ee aeceset sec cetecels nrdhere cna.ckalsetere Mi ctetre oes i 3°5 13,706 14-3 110, 990 7°6 
50) OOO andMowviers cee ctersy on toroune eho reromauens is no cero anepreke ra eaoreoneee 3 1-5 26, 050 27-2 |1,220,000 83-8 
Total hee BR. oc oe ROAM do sloth os oo 4 MEE 197 100-0 96, 068 100-0 1,457, 420 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1945, BY DURATION 
Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
Warder: oyel ay s4.c ee ee eee cin cia « ob choleta re oraaebn qusituste sere «apnea 152 77-2 49,963 52-1 76, 539 5-2 
Sedays and junder'l0..1.6........5 Seem ..,. a MMs co a wid MSS 21 10-7 10, 230 10-6 37, 637 2°7 
10 days and under 15.... 7 3:6 , 947 7:2 , 390 4-7 
15 days and under 20 3 1-5 1,366 1-4 13, 641 “9 
20 days and under 25 5 2-5 9,327 9-8 | 156,908 10-7 
SP MAYS ANG QUOTE. ote Ra bas sons ORs das ca pdedes caso aM be c's 5 2:5 17,471 18-1 |1,084, 875 74-4 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year............ 4 2-0 764 °8 20,480 1-4 
hotal | Me coe eeu be t wos aee dae ee, 197 100-0 | 96,068 100-0 |1, 457, 420 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1945, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and Lockouts}| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent Man- . | Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working fo) 
otal Total Days Total 
INOW SC OCIS ssc ote cre ti cvahe ers he cos inst cer RS ciate SRS anes ete tee Aaa Shane 35 17-8 17,994 18-7 34, 935 2-4 
Prince edwardeislands Ws. 1. cc kt eRe <5 cote Fs BME crore ale be disc Rapa iG Be ee Pacis. os tye tus [hs ava cating cities eve eve ale ¥-s,¢/si| era, oy <(ele Moers, [ke sto nme arenN 
New BrunswiCk wt anid. scl. seu eee NWR Ae ae) ORI O: otibees CRO Oe 10 5-1 582 6 3, 793 °3 
MQCC CS 5: PE Sere ss do Re ie 0 eo be MON ore sca bbs Rod als oe Ge Beenie 38 19-3 10, 843 11-3 28, 507 2-0 
ON CATION io. 4 1A ERs ci Ae Mes os Sa As ace Bevel Borel beds She tals 71 36-0 44,423 46-3 |1,174,577 80-6 
AY FEW a Who) 02 1h a SOMMERS AORAYE Ble Maines: MBGP aes MMEMSRENE. hie WER ICO BREEN Sf 11 5-6 400 4 , 679 4 
Saskatehewants as. bi. Bona. 5c 0 eR ORs sob Ribs dice]. DEVsr 2 1-0 47 0 314 0 
Peal cere o:\ Ses BAO. wails! RNs SATIRE be Tae OE MEER SEMEN. ne eae RIES. See 17 8-6 2,729 2-8 6, 260 4 
BritishColunibign errr tor te ee re re ote eine te 10 5-1 4,503 4-7 34, 975 2-4 
North westeberritonies... 5 se ene eee coke et ee a eges oe Tae 1 5 20 0 30 0 
Interprovineral ee tac oe Nocatee eae Cae te ota odorants ol iate 2 1-0 14, 527 15-2 | 168,350 11-5 
Ota tite cree eae aa ce atian oe ewe te 197 100-0 96, 068 0-0 |1,457, 420 100-0 





* One strike in Alberta and British Columbia involved 9,000 coal miners and caused a time loss of 150,000 days; one strike 
an Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia involved 5,527 meat packing plant workers and caused a 
‘time loss of 18,350 days. 
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Months, Table IX—Strike activity is 
often less during the first few months and the 
last few months of the year than during the 
intervening period. During 1945, the largest 
number of strikes in existence in any month 
occurred in July and August, with 27 each, 
and the smallest number in June and 
December, with 138 each. The number of 
workers involved in strikes in existence in 
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any month was greatest in November and 
smallest in June. The time loss was more 
than 400,000 days in both October and 
November but only slightly more than 5,000 
days in June. 


Table X.—The list of strikes and lockouts 
in existence during the year is recorded, with 
details as to causes, results, dates of com- 
mencement and termination, ete. 


TABLE VI._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1945, BY INDUSTRIES 

















Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry Per Cent Per Cent| Man- | Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days | Total 

Agsiculture, MAG; . 3. . PAE cee e Lee P ROMO Le healt, £. IGGL A, YR 2 eee FeO VR YS 

2 el ee oan sir 64d an eee Se ierremiree Hmri ean NPE brain bx MRED [or reqrnroneat by RpEyUaweT MPEP ETN bemPnriIer 

Eishing ad trapeiieg serch gers ernie romeo ine ate meee epee vOmue rate Oren ean cme herent eae ae eee 

eitalnal, e602) 1945.0 88. 1 PRR So Bre Ole GRE? 42 21-3 225892 29-0 |} 183,498 12-6 

OAL ts side Death ec 1 Oe Meee «515.05 tO ze le ates DEE, Biers 39 19-8 27,422 28-5 | 183,102 12-6 

Other, 0 Prvspes. PUES so oa be ee es Sed, Gee 3 1-5 470 +5 396 0 

Electric lightand "power (1)... 272 ah, Gch Be Pode cans deca il dene Ae hacks lecaes ed Dane 

Manufacturitigs $13) :004 .. RR OO, a 126 64-0 62,788 65-6 |1,238, 901 85-0 

Vegetable foods, etc 2 1-0 802 8 14, 382 1-0 

Ae Ee See Pi ea aaa ret ‘taal me 

4 2-0 7,221 77 383, 107 2-3 

3 1:5 67 “0 420 “0 

es 1-5 344 4 4,791 3 

13 6-6 4,355 4-6 10, 282 ‘7 

1 “5 278 3 556 0 

5 2-5 283 3 6, 582 “5 

7 3°6 1, 868 1-9 8, 022 6 

64 32°5 36, 196 87-7 (1,117, 117 76°7 

7 3-6 2,110 2-2 3.000 2 

7 3-6 557 6 2,419 “1 

1 5 100 +1 2,750 2 

vi 3-6 380 4 2,948 2 

5 2-6 325 3 2,848 2 

SOOE UES beats «alert Rate Ri eR ea mat ia' le canal ae ieee asad Ra ste da meals 

Canal, harbour, waterway... VM cscs oles cele vee du Bly a | elas ob ois diiewraccs URE PINE ONIN), rev Tetheynie heh Sep aie eee 

OT 0. AAD babs ons API An MRP LORE KSE nei kN bars ee a MES ae. UNI a IRR ee ts RAE Oo: 

Transportation and public utilities....................... 12 6-1 4,322 4:5 28,096 1-9 

team railways............. Sabetaie io\aieys sete else, iareiaeavara co ic ae me | Mtetatate oilers, oil letmiate cise aticll tar ok eM Ieee ole ate ca Ieee eee 

Electric railways and local bus lines..........ccecceceecees 4 2-0 2,613 2-8 24, 668 1-7 
Other local and highway transport............ececeseceese 2 1-0 140 +1 504 

Wittercbramemorbrrrcure ata pie gen eres yee a 3 1-6 1,386 1-4 2,525 +2 

Del Ni ght) 20g NC) NN JEN RENAN TUPI Marae Pann, NEMO ENG UNE C31) PRUNE (aI I "OTe: ia tl PRS ho) ie 

Telegraph and telephone! .)1/.5 Se os Pe CO PS 1 “5 22 “0 88 -0 

Slectricity Wie Las (ee ate ore ee ee oe ee 1 5 100 1 250 0 

Mdisecllareoude, Ge) MS Pi kM Ly 1 5 61 +1 61 0 

PPRGOLS ssh BOTS so dere oie soa eens | ARISE . Om 4 2-0 445 3 3,220 2 

BATPAINCB is hosaidigerigin a's AN Ucgs «oe SEN wt oa oF ap IRS REN aged | Meets ah 6 Ms as REE ete, «Ge Ped sae eee eee, seme 

SORVCC ie ns tccss astm rst EAD Pde LE As SUR esol a ee 6 3:0 241 2 757 “1 

Public adummietration (4). ..5...52.808 «5 see vb ate eed Redds VEER SL alt day matt dion aan Shae s's 4:8 RLS Poets sace clelibce rts st ane aR UO 

Recreationwys hs SAL... SERS eT 6 Rh et etre 1 “5 28 0 126 0 

usiness and personal si PP.-s.:.0dne ee stich eon eee 5 2°5 213 2 631 “1 

POCA. Ls 6 sets on eC oa dee ee 197 100-0 96,068 100-0 |1,457,420 100-0 





(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; electric light and power does not include undertakings mainly public 
utilities; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water service is under public administration. 

(2) Shipbuilding was included, prior to 1942, in construction; very few strikes occurred in shipbuilding between 1921 and 1941. 

(8) No air transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes, : 
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TABLE IX._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935-1945, BY MONTHS 








Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 


























Month SS 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
JANUALY Mere er ee ee eee 10 4 13 18 10 5 12 12 32 oe 16 
HODFUAEY i eects aeesctte ocmieeh 2 8 11 fl 5 11 6 20 27 18 16 
Marchi. Ma Gtas sete 6 eee. 8 15 19 12 4 10 12 14 25 11 22 
EA Dell Rete ree oe ee eed ya tien ees 10 10 32 10 6 15 30 17 35 12 15 
Nc er nn ear Care eee 20 10 29 9 11 19 30 28 35 24 18 
JUNG ees een aie eee ee 9 12 Oe ily 8 2 28 50 53 22 12 
July oe ee ee ee 19 11 33 11 9 21 26 61 33 Wp 25 
SAUSUSUE oss. STE tee 10 29 31 iy 17 20 28 53 46 22 19 
Sepvember- news ct eee 12 17 25 6 14 13 24 35) 35 9g 16 
October ee 8 15 22 25 21 21 18 25 36 14 14 
INovembere .. no on. es 10 aig 22 5 8}- 10 8 25 24 10 21 
Decom betes 2 Whee sc os 2 13 10 5 ri 9 if 12 20 9 7 
¥OOr-ceretiretrret rcs 120 155 274 142 120 166 229 352 401 195 196 
ie Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 
ont 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
JANUATYs Re ts Ce ec eee 10 5 17 23 12 i 14 14 33 26 17 
PETAL Vee mee ee 8 8 18 9 8 13 9 21 31 20 17 
MER TCL Rae one ror corte creche 13 15 21 14 ie 12 13 18 27 14 23 
PAS THEN od oe one ards At 14 17 37 14 6 19 35 20 37 12 15 
Cn. Sa a, See 25 14 46 15 13 23 34 32 40 25 15 
TUTO gerade eee eee 15 15 41 22 1 14 oo 55 59 23 13 
PV Sas <Pes «FR Yd aoc 26 13 4] 16 10 21 29 68 39 2e 27 
ASUS t aleeseememieapr oats 18 36 43 22 18 22 35 59 50 26 27 
Septem berssiaiccerrce oer 18 Pl 32 15 ity 15 29 43 38 9 17 
October.” ae se et cea 16 19 32 32 Dail 22 23 26 38 14 18 
November. snk: te oe occ 16 17 27 9 14 13 12 26 28 12 24 
December s.o.c0 tec « uy chas 8 20 7 8 12 10 9 15 22 1a 13 
Year. Pee ie. see *120 *156 *278 *147 7122 *168 7230 *354 *402 *199 *197 
ae Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 
ont a 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
JANUATY aoe tins cs eee 4, 832 175 4,820 2,042 1,164 732 1,610 852) 19,740 4, 839 5,426 
HM GDrUaEY 298.6. untae echoes s Bes 34 SAUL 856 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 1,507 2,611 8.737 5,012 
March: ies clk. Seri oes 2,989 2,872 5, 586 2,103 424 1,775 1,108 3,432] 16,688 1612 4,770 
A pret Rar eed coche gets 6 Bere 2,564 999| 11,696 2,795 315) 12,629) 20,004 7,272) 32,292) 14,384 4,622 
BE ah A ak eR. Pai a 4,235} 3,658; 6,035] 1,090} 3,519} 8,327; 5,462] 5,512! 7,210! 9,481 3, 242 
JUNG ee ces he ets a ene 4,740 956 3,688 1, 897 1,746 4,826 6,918) 15,740) 21,765 5, 840 Delia 
SOLS; ee Oo oles Ronse. segethe 3, 202 4,048 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563} 21,500) 17,048} 14,205 9,229) 11,738 
AUUSUSES. Bethe oc othe cent «cece 5, 143 9,576} 15,315 2,134) 10,623 6, 894 8,878} 20,156] 35,346 9,086 8,509 
Sepsemmbers.. <0 cee. ee... nate 3, 852 4,187 5, 558 915 7,434 2,746 8,352] 12,875 9,797 1,024) 19,635 
October ete = ot: ae x cde 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8,102 4,718 6, 062 6, 092 4,260 6, 737 
INowernberaapeesey eerie W3¢. 1,076 4,297). 407 2, 920 2,339 3,769] 20,262] 17,489 1,380] 20,924 
December esrart score 235 2,350 2,216 133 839 903 3, 088 1,185} 35,049 2,117 2,654 
PMGATI Rs 2. tS as Dee Bede 33,269| 34,762] 70,540} 18,569} 40,866] 60,4385] 87,025] 111,903] 218,284] 71,989] 96,042 
“ee Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
ont iT II 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
JANUATY | Pee ee te ew os ae 4, 832 225|), 6,185), 3, 868): 1,336 916} 1,676] 2,865} 19,860} 8,140) 5,452 
Febrarvig.cite ee Se 1, 551 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 5, 239 8,782 5, 023 
Marchi. See 2c. tes aes ae 3, 303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 3,777| 16,993 1,669 4,800 
Aprile, eee. eae it oe ee 4,429 1,909} 12,771) 2,871 315] 18,839] 20,460] 7,483] 32,496] 14,384] 4,622 
Mayen es. te Oc, tee Sete avis tate 5,923} 3,928! 10,393 1,741) . 3,728)" °8,590|) #5, 975). 6, 507) | 15,306} 22, 827|' 3, 336 
JUNG Bee: So Sa. ok eee. ae 5, 531 1,060) 7,531) 2,516) 2,355] 6,837) _7,547| (16,275) 23,321] 5,980}. 2,926 
Juley See 2 Gee eet ee 6, 339 4,082 7,083 1,428 4, 420 8,563] 22,170} 21,736) 15,679 9,571} 11,975 
Aupuste 2:4. S.6c0. oct eee 5, 684 9,864} 18,556 2,375) 11,8238 6,923! 18,314) 21,484] 35,645} 12,585) 138,190 
Septentbherigh..... 5 Mae dean te 4,303} 6,554) 7,521| 2,132! 8,190) 3,057] 10,773] 13,357} 10,305] 1,024) 19,819 
OGlODEr Mere oe ee oe re 2,360 2,158 6,571 3, 200 6, 496 8, 130 5,511 6, 107 6,361 4,260} 25, 868 
November etn. ee nee ee 11s 1, 768 6,277 675 4, 863 3, 657 4,740} 20,439) 18,172 1,662] 31,054 
Decembers 2) 5 lee sieeve: 431} 2,995} 3,851 267| 1,666 953) eb, 688) 1, 488i 35,227) 2,312) W19; ott 
EY CAT. sorketas cites Atsgs *33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395| *41,038! *60,619] *87,0911*113, 9161*218, 404] *75,2901 *96,068 
Routt Time Loss in Man-working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
ont SO 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January Wen... es oe 22,105 999| 64,850} 29,287} 10,472| 5,962} 3,508) 46,635} 166,715} 23,658] 31,937 
Bebriaryrce ssn metee iat 16,315] 20,577) 17,347; 38,575) 24,098) 12,749} 7,126) 24,141] 24,301} 39,888) 6,656 
TY EGO) a) ea altee be cry Oa dol a ee 12,844] 17,144] 34,345 9,391 9,982] 14,940 3,670} 21,602} 30,822 2, 834 8, 709 
UA DELS or cee ee ee ee hot: 19,472! 14,424) 124,039) 16,449 1,361| 64,914] 77,036] 20,869] 103,936] 115,994} 23,533 
Maer 5 cet "earn ke a ee 33,024] 28,712] 53,818] 12,589) 16,7382) 51,122} 22,397} 17,780] 47,229) 126,386 6, 738 
DUNC t Se eer cegee co te 42,140 3,310} 60,322; 12,672 8,616) 38,827) 39,284] 41,593) 142,917 9, 528 5,138 
NAVI pe Se Sie GA tee Rian ae eae 52,118] 44,987} 67,587). 9,768) 12,445) 21,186} 48,859) 53,498) 65,632] 26,023] 45,497 
Ura (a16) ee eee ee > Sea * 29,588} 72,034] 296,676] 12,745) 32,298] 13,821] 33,569} 49,951) 240,493) 120,283] 41,122 
Septemberg!.<...ct¥s.o chin <s Uee 26,506} 383,577} 41,288) 16,268) 17,546] 6,476] 82,463] 37,808]. 37,598 800] 184,556 
October. Ste 15. ae ueeh sa 17,983} 11,644) 50,616) 17,295) 33,724) 17,949) 19,693) 26,926} 25,639 7,139} 419, 242 
November, 2. .ce. bays. oc ttee 8,781} 138,344] 42,007 6,409} 36,351) 15,222) 41,764] 103,355) 103,566 5,080} 422,673 
Decenilberse. «. ...6. Paphos «ee 3,152] 16,245] 338,498} 2,230! 20,963} 3,150) 54,545) 6,044] 52,350! 12,526) 261,619 
Cai. a me oe nd 284,028] 276,997! 886,393] 148,678] 224,588] 266,318] 433,914] 450, 202|1,041,198] 490, 139]1,457,420 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during the 
year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1945 


‘THe accompanying table gives available 

information as to strikes and lockouts in 
certain countries since 1919, as compared with 
Canada, showing the number of strikes and 
lockouts, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss in man-working days. The 
countries included this year are restricted to 
those for which additional information has 
been received since publication of the yearly 
strike article in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, 1945, p. 408. Throughout the year 
the latest available figures for each country 
are given in a monthly article in the Lasour 
GazeTTe. The last extensive review of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada and other countries, 
many of which are no longer reporting due 
to war conditions, was given in the Lasour 
GazertEe for March, 1940, p. 234. 

In the different countries variations occur 
in the definition of strikes and lockouts and 
in the methods of compilation of statistics. 
In some countries figures as to strikes and 
lockouts are counted separately, but where 
possible, they have been included together in 
the table here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for the 
year is the number commencing during the 
year and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year. 

The figures published by some countries as 
to the number of workers involved show not 


only the number of workers directly involved 
but also the number of those indirectly 
affected, that is thrown out of work by strikes 
and lockouts to which they were not parties, 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the number of workers 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country concerned. 
For these reasons the figures for strikes and 
lockouts for the various countries are not 
exactly comparable. 

Footnotes to the tables indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some length. 
Most countries revise their figures when addi- 
tional facts are brought to light, even though 
such revisions may necessitate changes in 
statistics published a considerable’ time 
previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries published in the 
Lasour Gazette are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1945 
CANADA 





Time Loss 


Workers 
Number . in Man- 
(4) @) eye working 


Days (3) 


332 148,915 3, 400, 942 
310 60,327 799,524 
159 28, 257 1,048,914 
89 43,775 1,528,661 
77 34, 261 671,750 
64 34,310 1, 295,054 
86 28, 949 1,193, 281 
75 23, 834 266,601 
72 22, 299 152, 570 
96 17,581 224,212 
88 12,946 152,080 
67 13, 768 91,797 
86 10, 738 204, 238 
111 23,390 255,000 
122 26, 558 317, 547 
189 45,800 574,519 
120 33, 269 284, 028 
155 34,812 276,997 
274 71,905 886,393 
142 20,395 148, 678 
120 41,038 224, 588 
166 60,619 266,318 
229 87,091 433,914 
352 113, 916 450, 202 
401 218, 404 1,041, 198 
195 75,290 490, 139 
197 96, 068 1,457,420 


sr 
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CANADA—Con. 
Year Number 
@) @) 

MSc) NEE Vee ence aso scare oragss siciay cee Oo caciars cee susie winters Soret ne cutie Dene oi solar eisl s caerecoucrnn 17 
SEC AG ee ere A EAE OSS eee ce One tito eerais tee eeere eno o hce eenen oaths “vei ob al 17 
EET CUR ete eee Se Re ey Tanai cn ah rete tnt crave mitre nieconscee cinta nein edvett es sueielnns susie auaececeiees 23 
DEO el ys See ete, ee agi: Beste bie ARI ay SAS pclae eS il tna aa PRR ee REA 15 
IE ee Piexesvancs Abarsha sect IAPs ce fey SHEPORIEES SHBG HIRE IG SITIO HEY SER OTA R RUA RE ROI RIP A 15 
UIC Geet eat ke aaa cae Ad we aie A aera Seite tetece muarere a osc Leon rens cit acca lastest one aes 13 
YLSUB GAs tes tracert 2 genes ge: ire een Ia, Scere ona Na whale a Ai ene ak ete SSIS AR 27 
JERE DS Bene oy cine RRR Re SR: Se tel Sel BSR CCE URIIRA Reina te GAOZ RA Re maS 27 
SEDLCHNDGE pout: 108 alate Mcrae acMe dee ete cr ereseiear autrecu cine muse ega rer lhe aus lasers euacisie based ets 17 
DHA YELS Pe gee BERS BF oot EUR GM i Arik tet A Ripe a ark deceased TE mare ry a 2 pea ai 18 
NVC VG RLUL DER eS roe a Peete 1c OR re sree OI oma TOt Lee Ce oresoney mreuacmtctar arti ete ae are tone rn aisvore 24 
TBYSPSEE ET SYR Diya geet HOR A RCo A Re RT 4 pac Arai Be ye Behe CRUE ele RRR TN Pe IPE Deer CS RRR 13 


Workers 
Involved 
1 


5, 452 
5,023 
4,800 
4,622 
3,336 
2,926 
11,975 
13, 190 
19,819 
25, 868 
31,054 
19,511 
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Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (3) _ 


261,619 





(4) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 


(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in the pub- 


lished record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 


(8) Directly involved only. Time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made idle because 
of the strike, amounted to about 38,000 days. Workers in other plants who may have been indirectly affected are not included 


in any of the statistics. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 











Year Number 
@) @) 
1G TG hp ae la, Simran REG Paseo cee MINS: sr SaARE cn NCES CSE IS REE RCP EMER tor SN 1,352 
NORD Fe ete Slee aaj: SRR EE hero ERR Sie SEE sees Sd See eee iene ca seme NER eo eee RNR EROS ERON AC REM 1,607 
TOE ae eee, te ay ete PRIA (Ber aR GS ei csi ete ene one cr el eerie RES I en Rane CN 763 
INE Papid ta Sloan ee, Mints eigenen MOI ctor ERE es tice hits op cl a Rt Rr aah ae hs Oa 576 
SE os age BEE SIRE Br ek ES ER RP ee Sle Nn Sree Scat te eStCpEeeR SEE eh CrP ae BY ENA En ch ath 7 aN 628 
Tee 4 5 gS Rene leon REI Beg ce SAS Tea eters Brae ii alacant Ma ERY a A ene PC 710 
DEPOT an dla d ae ek wee RMSE Rees ARIS “bree rod cache eam arene Guam See aI aR pC RE VIR I Os eRNNR ne carseat 603 
TOE 2d 6 He Mee seg lanl Be PARI 55 Koes coat oie creed Sobre prereset 323 
TE Dh am: apo deare tine gee Eee De 0 IER G OE Slate ldivin din aur Sate nese ence hae MR ar as Gt EAR REL IS 308 
1 GDER a see WR Bree: & hn Sue Dh oc Re on et inaricd Geer tetree ctr eB aaron ceahe banter ame peacenie ence 302 
TOD: UR tet, Se Rs, SS ORR: CURSOR Pate (ORAS RENEE Sto SOND SaNREICES MOON SP erEVE CaS Nt OEE Ce one 431 
TREO, fe Pea Aste NL PANS ISMN EI Raa RIE INT I ER ET A NEI REN TER 422 
HOS ey rae een ete ets el Oe esa Pe One oy, ee Side pst ay se sco heGusrsre-caarguencensi + SOIR ORS ee 420 
1932. 5. <.co«, Raatoml cre, opts Se deo rat. tate em soesl on das boro-eedt wow win Se vombie aa-eo te 389 
1 O28 Ne ot or Pac Aiat ndee de torar fey worker emetic tome aa bok ebornite alk ie conan ells 357 
Fy he oe EE RETA SL ee CPT Hacetedos oP icos epee d ose oionsneze veh Sk oueLGV oncsicant oh shou sumo opel on sone: aval oi eu.ok ee op ¥OMS CAS orONoROLOVS 471 
O35 -c, ovonevexorsccnstercberdlousoveveyeanrorssdseereio St dasoa.cte Pree eee pth. MeO. waclesaael] ach doeisstage 553 
FO ae ta oe ne oP tee aren ae eK hae MOV oa et sua teh Cy yon b coy SYeuaisko ers) wi wekwucl Poa eT 818 
HOt ae ee We eg Te ea Mine eager Ma ft MONET R BA) Wet acti a Raed Mensave ‘cia auatsin gL OCHS SN 1,129 
SO Se Te ee Tek uae NET PLE NU Noh ok iz on oh cco sou SN Sus esi RG Sah Ses Aa Ma day seen he 875 
FES 0 Pe EN oe SS es aE MAG car cpeepicialss aty? ve, opayay oor a nea VW io yseoken hie Harel a aveuelone ores 940 
"ADIOS  \ceemoomepenemrnr eg epee: yee peter he HOR ee aa a ae Tapa eas OAS IPE NS aE: 922 
OCI RMR PR SAE ae Pen RD a zee MO wt AEN, ra S2GPR a chic stave TS UTR hata ah ane nie alte el SORA pee Sava, Ste 1,251 
Sey ene P EN sk NUE GIN a's sh ops da len or Mer ow ok sn seehv al oxren(e1.ch 9) Oror4s\ ck oy Asn ican afc} Shepaiiee shaw dioKe ores Osh erie Mee aus el's 1,303 
1 TM TR Naa asa ME Sica ARDENT Wes col ee oy cretion spin ahs Qt say i8) aveyyawcal onchiew ap anaricntlan © oo hac ribnana|ioh ancy ere Mh 01/02 1,785 
HOARE Aa ooo Ny on BUN cig og Bey ns slau pitw yee ne al Br anadd Sa ebokcal ad maweSn Gh CAD ANON Stoney oP S 2,194 
LOA Omaninar yarn er ee ers eee Tete a Ser oS are roa oe eee rome sare cece nate 175 
ELC ALA I 735 3) ees haa hoy Ae po RVG eres HOT A es nV HOMO NERS HA PALI Shelia Herat og obs: af oh lla a ealeg 157 
EVE PR «icici, PRP x ce crcen ohn ctbenanoteoltahametatatelenersRetotnteraNetstetetatatetataletatetotetattatel stat tshhatatattatets 173 
PAOLA cope A crc ORM A onvs cpsvorsnsderenatet nMet satat Bollcbetar stot Moteteltetalavatetotatatatatetatatetatatatalatat lotelafatet ete 213 
MEYRIN ckesict Br oMOPIIEL 8: cy arctie ar oicMlerstosantsmorabaPateporet tata ReratataratateMetotaternt lat Patatehatatataitetal ot betetat titers 182 
JUDG TNO «nin ceo WIE oa winter ccc gbetotetetovetatatetatsteletatstetatateteretatateNetetatctatatytataRatahatehaMetatatavatatotetata’s 198 
DULL a ORs «555k RRM one n: o-e oh cpaotansratatatatetaratateratertel slater atatatotatateterhstenstetahattatel mtMfon RNR Mere 184 
pA usta Batt ned neces Me PPS pope ties cua Sars o eveicleieS sides nisiese wien 5 oxg.e'e welailewla o's 179 
Sepbemoerncd «arth oh eehc oan’ aust iibrete tstareraterereretetans letotMorenanat bers 'retetet napa tath stateltetoteletelerent tt. 196 
K) CEO We ey erat eee RINE, o's ace evoreveforatotatatster Net otetatel atatet tatatst ot ctahatahelctetan att eMatictat st chatatctal st alti ctalsts 244 
DN OWT DOES cis. c ck SOIR oa: olan: 0 01a foctataNeMMetatet atten star slaetaWaleteSotatetalataralctelatatelatatatatetstatat a abet att tate 236 
PD SGU DERN. co c Sti ite ccc& oh nce esceorenararesetenerseetamensnetaltatatetete tt mori tatahetct titiet A tatistal Siskatstict bath ote 130 


Workers 
Involved 


2) 


2,401,000 
1,779,000 
1,770,000 
556, 000 
399, 000 


613,000 
441,000 
2,734,000 
108, 000 
124,000 


533, 000 
307, 000 
490, 000 
379, 000 
136, 000 


134, 000 
271,000 
316,000 
597, 000 
274, 000 


337, 000 
299, 000 
360, 000 
457, 000 
557, 000 
821,000 
(8) 
32, 600 
27,400 
74,700 
44,800 
50, 900 
57, 600 
47,080 
43,300 
40, 200 
90, 800 
89, 200 
21,600 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (3) 


34,970, 000 
25,570, 000 
85,870,000 
19, 850, 000 
10,670, 000 


8,420, 000 
7,950, 000 
162, 230, 000 
1,170,000 
1,390, 000 


8, 290, 000 
4,400, 000 
6, 980, 000 
6,490, 000 
1,070,000 


960, 000 
1,960,000 
1,830, 000 
3,410, 000 
1,330,000 


1,360,000 

940, 000 
1,080, 000 
1,530,000 
1,810,000 
3,710,000 


104, 000 
60,000 
400,000 
99,000 
129, 000 
202, 000 
169,000 
110, 000 
114, 000 
1,114,000 
235, 000 
87, 000 





() Work stoppages beginning in the period. 


- (2?) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when time loss 


exceeds 100 days. 


(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but not them 


selves parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as we!l as workers directly involved. 
(4) Preliminary figures. ; 
(5) Workers involved in all stoppages in progress in each month of 1945. 
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Workers bX es Abi es 
Involved sods 3 
(4) (3) working 
Days (3) 
4 OO S4G 2s ede ie 
1,463; 05801. « sieakuitare oc 
T 000. 247 lee DEES vote « 
1692562 "fs... ae ee 
700, SSS). coterie 
OOF OLIVINE 5 cette 
428 AMG EY ae, os Ae 
O20 Dosa ee eee: 
329,939 | 26,218,628 
314,210 12,631, 863 
288,572 5,351, 540 
182,975 3,316, 908 
341,817 6,893, 244 
324,210 | 10,502,033 
1,168,272 16, 872, 128 
1,466, 695 19,591, 949 
1,117, 213 15, 456, 337 
788, 648 13,901, 956 
1,860,621 | 28,424,857 
688,376 9, 148, 273 
1,170,962 | 17,812,219 
576, 988 6, 700, 872 
2,362,620 | 23,047,556 
839, 961 4,182, 557 
1,981,279 13,500, 529 
2,115,637 8,880,078 
3,325,000 | 35,000,000 
46, 000 184, 000 
111,000 381,000 
197,000 775, 000 
306, 000 1,475,000 
325,000 2,210,000 
328,000 1, 850, 000 
322, 000 1,700, 000 
225,000 1,350,000 
460, 000 3,675, 000 
560, 000 7, 800, 000 
405, 000 , 100,000 
3t3 40,000 7,500, 000 
i.e BS a - 


(1) Strikes and lockouts beginning in the period. 


(2) Strikes and lockouts which involve as many as six workers and last as long as a full day or shift are included. 
(3) All workers in the plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indirectly affected 


are included. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 


(®) The number of work stoppages included for December, 1945, in the yearly total is 100. 


AUSTRALIA 
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fae SS SDON SS eel O66 6b SERIE Ee ©9050 8 06 Ee, 15,0 Jeise 0) 856 650 9 od 6/016 lane ecols.eininlin vedas veil sue ie. easie ois .o cine acateee 


ee SS SNM BRM 80'S BAORRRE LS A: 8'I9/'6\'4)/8::0).9 Hogs) a 91.6) 508. 6) 0 dials. s7 016 enh oe 010 bce selena iN beds ayaa lelece suena ae aan 


Pe Sear sper: S'S iek*) eee ge 6 A'S <6; 9) 6 Were 6 plies. a2s.0.0 Cuero eis) 5. 0.19ke Lose @eeisie. as staisiuie (ele cedal a eieacusyeit aucte 
Be ge Sad gate Seo eT SE OLS! A) O00) 4 eka 6 966 ie ee ere, ae ate ocoie ale, eis iduelaue ners eto see cite eis ch eee 
rhe” 86S Se Rear eee” °F SP SERRE 8? Mie So ele ed Sse © 6.516) 616 oto s8 a ase Sib 4,8 Oleh is @ sie eis in Seis ala kala a ema eine 


Be OS ee gk TS OR I 8 818 at 6 SSN 4668 a 81.8. 46.6 0 ab bole ee, ale eum SS le wl elie. @ air avere ei icic ste Ma wale 


BS Ek eh RNIN PRS R SS e918 tae) A teS aoe S SR Biem. ANA Sie) ee (ae rete oh a Wie wile Gay Riga wee ae aia a ks oie tal See ene 
SUyTED spear ie Seleesaey Behe iece es cateta® Oicusis 9,2 2 00 ois oko. s 0p e's a0 ovens «de aie oid lp age a/alsie nis ete alece efeus at cies 
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Number 
1) 


Workers 


Involved 
(?) 


100,300 
102,519 
120, 198 
100, 263 
66,093 


132, 569 


82,349 


88, 293 
51,972 
34, 541 
29,329 
26, 988 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (8) 


6,308, 226 
1,872,065 


858, 685 
1,145,977 


918, 646 
1, 128,570 
1,310, 261 
1,713, 581 

777, 278 


4,671,478 
1,511,241 
245, 961 
212,318 
111, 956 
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AUSTRALIA—Con. 
. Time Loss 

Year Number . Ma bith ‘in Man- 

() Pot working 

Days (3) 
STE Sheek She aa ee ye Sa: SEE co, CAITR) ERR 1 Seeks OO PMI OAS. 155 46 , 963 370, 386 
NS EMR SS 57. tM A MORON eee COR RUN, airs att cautscatis ott are lca le TEER TE LST OC a0 ae 183 44,813 495, 124 
SORE aR Re. aoe Sy Bene Bo i eeelaae Gye pata tio io Se ner Reine aa Ae Bia ie nara ear 235 57,118 497, 248 
te butane Wr th ges GOK. BL. TOR. A dcsiba tL... eamapeabior: ude» del 349 92,121 557, 111 
TGS Sie RC RE yg re I ER er Rc Mel Re MN coe ce BPs WN aralcuens finite Masts thou ie peisiaraib 376 132,480 1,337, 994 
OOM. - ARMOR SR ILE, ERED ETM. dao LEGO: oils « oo aid Soa saa cde oe baM ROR 416 143, 228 459, 154 
AA Ne PR LOMAS AD in PMR CIM ye le Lot acter TV SRE PEL ote aint b aks eaievi onl serine pee ans sags as 350 178,939 1,507, 252 
TIGA ae hs seer til Pi SS Pia oe AR SO ee oe ee eae 567 240, 845 984, 174 
NO ADhSS. Sete Home Rie cre Swe Eres Re... FER 5. EMME Ts «5 ctlncs Ae deo BISAMs ow absaras 602 166, 167 378, 195 
od eee et eRe rs CEM die Mey Ma ciate, El tues Maus te A C/E AEE ees hs) WS ow aleh ee toele. © Gum yh eninTals Wied aes 785 288, 028 990,151 
Te ee SIBRIe Ales << es ERR trace: (icc cane ir Roi PRN OL eco Se REN EE ae a Tree nr tA a 941 260, 792 912,752 
HOA baal St, CQUABGCT $c. ¢ Sob Oe woe ao hii saa caes 6 PRS aphpai nates Ales he re Rimbee « aay cy a 253 61, 536 274, 725 





(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. : 
(3) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 


¢ BRITISH INDIA 
Time Loss 
Year Number ae. in Man- 
(4) (2) working 
Days 


396 600,351 6, 984, 426 
278 435,434 3,972, 727 
213 301,044 5,051, 704 
133 312,462 8, 730, 918 
134 270,423 | 12,578,129 


128 186,811 1,097,478 
129 131, 655 2,019,970 
203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
148 196,301 2,261,731 


166 203, 008 2,408, 000 
118 128,099 1, 922, 437 
146 164, 938 2, 168,961 
159 220, 808 4,775, 559 





145 114, 217 973, 457 

159 169, 029 2,358, 062 

IO MG ER | SP MY ORE Per Peoiat clive ate Ai hetepavern jeg al aGus Seve cee eceaeGerat ibaa “+ 379 647, 801 8,982, 257 
EOL st SOAS Dag eo ek 2 IR Cs PEP “BOM eR DL ae Diet Le DR Rey ac ie Alpe a eR RR A. Ham ae A Mate, tie cus an 399 400,075 9,198, 708 
OSG iT Pere ee EME ros oe OTe ares. otal tase Sua re aye Ree ea Sud eilad Mavaiatuavere'd seme ta ereiter 406, 409, 189 4,992,795 
gE Yi Sao ER Sh Cope gaa mame aey Mehawiirnt brine, Rs eae mh Rha aril rca a EA CA ore ee 322 452,539 7,577, 281 
OMS 0 Aeneas oo can CARRY aie NCR cnet: Mee ee ene ot Oe AR Ener! 359 291,054 3,330, 503 
NO Ge ERS Diets er Sie, RE: Mery Sn ERR SA RT REG BN SENEGAL RN ea, AMER EEE AE: FEHR De: 694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
TOS Sa ree MN Pet ict AMER op TAK aS Sad lop csi sare douse ideuapene ops eigehon te oe hckas. 6.2.5 aa atsl mara; stats 1 716 _ 525,088 2,342, 287 
GSA aera Ge RRO RA ME Reg AL Niocs Minaya oink, af atta as eve vvnceorbet are 6), ese OST ogee usr and a1 658 550, 015 3, 447, 306 
POSS MG) MANURE eR as Ok BR ois big siceio dare Oe. a ine Fars 6,4 .ceP eprint oe ooe.o' Cana eerie moat e nee 69 40, 897 295, 201 
HEN CST THER SAPR es eis BMP PE ip Soe a rare ahs se ak saat oe ae ek ins ils Steet evel bein’ ¢ ete eesti «a reras'o Me aus lontve a 52 51,304 144,479 

MEN IV So” sna: IP ~ SR pec ain Meng aRt Saunier uabar trey lie spend inimiciHAO COR ACGIOUNT oon ORI 65 50, 632 147, 652 

PA orl ene Omi es so Lam ee eco: Laie ccna teee. teste are suet 6 tats oe Lia totaiot bia stscsetntecetite ais eimieiaaleiete.e 59 45,623 276, 856 

NEN ge TAN eiaakaale A «steep opstiriren CSIR RIT SiS CIOCIO CIS Oreo ree COO ee 65 30,014 88, 796 

LTTNS) Scr fiat Mi alk sheets Bie ioe Cs ROR OR i as gel oN Me Ea. ll | he An Wei Nian Se 68 54,353 112,811 

ED tah eae PR acest Yet Pe Bats archot vere cts toy ohion ccttooe eet eenesc do ssusani ue skews asad casoua ee ascisgapeus sede Sis oelesSinis, 9 47 44,346 55, 765 

A TASS OR Oe RTE ic 8 Grae Sen Meat cle Pcctecate siete feusuetotet orecaqeht sd SLus Moves ious. feuese fois ecmayn eroressys 49 54, 629 275, 247 
SSD LO LMMRMO MIE 5 elev ie scNBDsse at aie lefaidns a uateuaidsolelniGraie,b)s inkew teas) ee ool sje susie Ne WNa. ox sh raja iajstopidtars™ 56 65, 025 342, 507 





() Work stoppages in existence in the period. , . 
(2) It is not stated whether or not the employees indirectly involved are included. 
(3) Preliminary figures. 
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Time Loss 








Workers 

Year Number in Man- 

(1) (2) eis workin g 

Days (8) 
LUPE Ye OR Se LOE EER Om 22 meee eens Oe aiccnaha rei step vave cbaedavanalcauie ono avenena eh oievorotenenativa Paraiatonerehe 131 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
BOE os aac elena sc aadetttec cre cncPhebs reese shes seeehek Due eT EERAGEL GREE DER CELLOS 104 16,403 301, 705 
1925 : 86 6, 855 293,792 
57 3,455 85, 345 
53 2,312 64,020 
52 2,190 54, 292 
53 4,533 101,397 
83 3,410 77,417 
60 5,431 310, 199 
70 4,222 42,152 
88 9,059 200, 126 
99 9, 288 180, 080 
99 9,513 288,077 
: 107 9,443 185, 623 
MOST costatinns «tet civ c.c cas ee tier rie as eat ico lecocois Conese aires es eee 145 26, 734 1,754, 949 
OSB encores tus te cots curaticd oe es tuetore tatavi s chee aces SetiTishi a oslo es ee ea CNT ELS os ORs ET: 137 13, 736 208, 784 
WOO oa iose sma ¥ine wicislae 49 «cine ya's 's 40 daw Sai biave tfagisa ols 4 a w'diaa o' conse cnn ae ann ee 99 6, 667 106,476 
MRO ic. Ain. ciate o'a:0nad Seen ete W da ges eee. ore t co ECE, Ween Aude ki Cee Ane ae 89 7,715 152,076 
OYE Ls oie ei saw an canoes bp ade Ran coho heap eatisiun Kalle aaccGie Be cee. MO eae eee 71 4,895 77, 133 
LN Raha Ra es Bae yang Mates. ist a l= hele anal ites oe Odi yn nem ay | 69 5, 132 115,039 
11s aR ies pe Ma i e+ a UR Py Neb ed te ie wi oye olla comand ove a ae | 81 5,921 61, 809 
LOEB ev arre repre PETE eO MET ye TT Heo Ree EERE Tee EN NaT eo yy ere eS are ore oar T heer ene 84 4,387 38, 308 


—_— OC OOOO OC eee 


(t) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. : ‘ . 
(3) It is not stated whether the employees indirectly involved are included. 


NEW ZEALAND 
oe 





Time Loss 

Year Number eee. in Man- 

() working 

Days (2) 

O52. bet. he ei ERED Se, EE Se eee eee en eee he ee eh eee 

ON Re Di aN 2 ERAS. MRR: 5 ANTI Oi Toten ales) adele dare A See! hee 45 4: 0301: 8.328. Oe. 
BO ee es iio Sete Pee i vin Fe cs ain sin AEIAR RE MOOR ON eee ETE RE eae Pel ab ate stabs aan 77 15, 138 54,735 
Ba cry ae ds 5 RR OA, OD eg ee Pe ee ee Pe De eee ge bier nce ees 77 10, 433 119, 208 
BO 22 Bids Pow ti Gt eekawn eke wees swear tereneivitracammeenerroapzer cerned cuemanaeual 58 6,414 93, 456 
BO nea 454 RE EEE Pas 4b Menlo ae via 5 ae ACLS PEORENPL LORS TL STIS Aa ELE A aE uaa hae 49 7,162 201, 812 
34 14,815 89, 105 
83 9,905 74,552 
59 6, 264 47,811 
36 4,384 10,395 
41 9, 822 22,817 
49 Vso 26, 808 
45 5,632 33, 233 
24 6, 356 48,486 
23 9,335 108, 528 
16 3,957 111, 935 
24 35.733 10,393 
12 2,323 18, 563 
43 7,354 16,980 
52 11,411 29,916 
72 11,388 35, 456 
66 16,082 53, 801 
57 10,475 28,097 
- 89 15, 261 26, 237 
64 14, 282 51,436 
69 10,935 15, 003 
149 29,766 52, 602 
£VSS,/ 196-S miGNbhige.n 35. 0t etek ae vs elo RteE eRe hs Ora LA Oa ERA et oe 53 12,584 20, 414 
1et- 6) DOORS cng sh Pa Oey st E55 TN GREE GES SYA OS LORY UR RO Laan 92 19, 992 32,643 
dat 0 monthiaws bss. cchstshet svhb inks eel tees eta uv i eG GER DROh SOLER REIL 125 28, 832 46,112 


———————————— OL 


(1) Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 


Prices 


oo 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, February, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE cost-of-living index of the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics remained unchanged 
between January 2 and February 1, 1946 at 
119-9. Foods moved 0:3 points lower to 
132-5 due to seasonal weakness in certain 
items, notably eggs and citrus fruits. Fresh 
vegetables were slightly firmer. A gain of 
0-6 to 120-1 in homefurnishings and services 
reflected a sharp increase in the price of 
kitchen brooms, while the clothing series 
advanced 0-1 to 122-7. Other groups were 
unchanged as follows: rentals at 112-3, fuel 
and light at 107-1 and miscellaneous items 
at 110-9. 

On the base August, 1939=100, bi-monthly 
cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities 
were mainly unchanged to lower between 
December, 1945 and February, 1946. Winnipeg 
moved against the trend, an index for this 
city gaining 0-1 to 117-1. Seasonal changes 
in foods were responsible for lower indexes 
at other centres. Cost-of-living indexes for 


Vancouver at 118-2 and Edmonton at 117:1 
were each down 0°5 points, while a decline 
of 0:4 to 122-2 occurred for the Montreal 
series, and 0-3 to 119°3 for Halifax. Declines 
of 0-1 were recorded for two centres, Toronto 
series falling to 118-0 and the Saskatoon 
index to 120-6. Saint John continued 
unchanged at 119-7. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 

(Continued on page 404) 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Adjusted 
to base Retail 
— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Reat | Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
TOUS ON. OSES. ROS IGS RE RR 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 FO"SLOG 'L | Ae, 
1 PMNs 5 phase FOO Aa etal 28s tal Mag ale aady meet 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 DOSE | ie I ee, 
HOLS. gcse tiem e comme s Cam erate 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 COO" | eee 
HtG.eseec.. ar... doe. He BL... 88-3 103-3 70-6 75°4 110-8 TA- SiG LTO .. Sass 
DOT ccuscie s stataiee sc coer tere aes 104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 Slabs | nalltatheos. 
HOIDT eee et Cahier ese eo mo asca come ee 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 OTe et ree eee 
LOO csc cueane sh ok tee heen ae 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 2002) TVW S| eA), 
AO 20 eee ee ee ee eee 150°5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 mW Ak a) SR TS ae: 5 
|) 4 AR ae AAA ae ery Zor KN SFR, ye 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 IZ95 Tg Ue tere xs 
DG 28 ois els hu ce ou ee ce CUR eee es 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 1MBSBODIGK | TROALA. 
LOY SHAS. BARI aNeIE i 94) Fetaeled a ats 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOGS ee Bl eee 
7 le AN a 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 B15 beech lp athe ere hive 
A928, fea TY. ale Neate. Bhat se. Pe 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 133-5 164-828 leoureprleii, 
BOLO Sec cdth hs cogs eee Calc ee ee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LOGO) 4 tote. 
MOSS ISS, PE ERS Se ee 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 S18 spree. 
1935.5 ec)... .copeuio. All... eRe 96-2 94-6 94-0 109-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
USO. Natiys eierarkccntonastenatmer as cialta tet cee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
BOSTON ER Stee, I Ae ee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102.0 
1988. ccidin-weire anes Beat. Ha are 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
Auguatile cht. Gi ei AR 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1................ 100-@ 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2i0 Os. aS 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1...............00. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
ORD eae clecrastae coioimal otic cow toe 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
SONURIY Oo ccc sores ts ore ce 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Aprils iin aer wine lee sees 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
July 2...... Sea cic este tere se 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October as. ee eee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
OBE icpldvicccic ow stwade-cvsenle cals 105-6 105-6 106:3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
January Bivvwvewsseversee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
PADYAL A ctansec et tiatc ste oes 2 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
DUTY 5b Fon so sions os cccroavedonecletosvars 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Oatobenls kes tercddeoct ccs 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December te oo .c5 oseccce ce 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
OBE. iciacaroie steisicpore’s'sialia-s*atoreatee care 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
DANUOTY Bcc cos cee carb osceccs 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Aprils isrcssesecs sche ieee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
OLY Boi Ascetic ctole'shis v ecatec. 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
OCLODEFTL «asic sisisveicdowaiatioee 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
CBF oe Sonchic attended nets sss 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
JODUBLY o.oo cee. cbeae ee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
ADT Tid. csarctesechaeinee. 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
DULY: Bro Rec ek ceecace eens ; 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Co SY SE ee | MN SN Ry 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 


117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
119-3 | 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 





JONURTY 2. . ScasGre'e e ones ddede 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Pebroary 10, o6s<sscededet 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1933-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1946 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 





EOLOUUO Ga Toe wiaceee Acie hh Pei ons ek peices 
Win peg st oe, Gap te ee peice etkiats i cis iheathcaacto 


Fuel 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


—-_ | | | | ss NUN 


Total Food Rent 
119-3 139-5 105-7 
119-7 132-6 107-8 
122-2 139-7 108-8 
118-0 129-5 111-1 
117-1 131-1 104-7 
120-6 136-0 113-2 
117-1 134-1 100-0 
118-2 134-1 100-2 





TABLE TII.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
FEBRUARY, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1946 








Price 


Feb. | Feb. 


1946 


1946 


SSS | | | | | SS 
————— — | | | | | 


Commodities* Per 
Beef, sirloin steak .........0. 0.00000: lb. 
Beef, round steak.................---- lb. 
Beet rib roasta a. hol gated te thio eee lb. 
Beef, ‘shoulder ee eee ee Ib. 
Beef tate wing obo ore cbus sorcteitesstacne te sis Ib. 
Veal, forequarter..............c0000.- Ib. 
Lamb? leg roast). et Perr ee lb. 
Pork tiresh loins. by. set uate! cesses lb. 
Pork, fresh shoulder................. lb. 
Bacon, side, med. sliced........ (eee Ls 
Vardapures ©. BOL ie See erie Ib. 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. 
Eges, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.............0- doz. 
Te lle ta dois fs tM bead r k a qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 
Breadh white. 4) a esi tsslsmitoson talon lb. 
FiourM first grade sa. see eee ee Ib. 
Rotle@oatss Dull 2" Te er oveee le Ib. 
Corn Qakes, § 02...03.6.<bdeadedeotes. pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 2$’8.............+. tin 
POSS; PANNCU, 2A. ode se hee doe te hems tin 
Corn tanned. iG... ache aaclatetany tin 
Béans drys ee ede. ee ee eee lb. 
Onions? “Seer eet e) Sete ee rae lb. 
B86) EN VOTING Fh IO. Rear, Wee Rare 15 |b. 
Primes? Meditiny’. Ga. oe Pas ee eke Ib. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk......... fore FO ee lb, 
Oranges, medium size............00% doz 
Lemons, medium size...... a Bone doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z...........e00- jar 
PORCHES *20°O7.F5 T sets Pee ee eae wis tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz....... Pe Fae jar 
Corn“syrupes lboss.. erin, cote: A vin 
Sagar’ granulated .. 5 ontelooe ee cinders lb. 
Sdsary Vellow:. oe tas. weds tees ce cewe lb. 
OU CEL Fed Fes cbs cee ote tele te he rete bis lb. 
Tea, blacktd lic clas qcsdclsius it etae ¢ pkg. 


ar 
— 
ou 
kgs se ie em te * eke stale 16 0 Se ree aS os 
Leer) WWOWOW Wor OS bo Hm COICO © 02 O1 o> 
— 
nS 
ee 
ae OWATO rH Or NIOOOWO ND WoO TIO 


95- 


4 


ort ed OWOMDR Om De bo 


162-0 


120-2 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 


152-8 
143-8 
143-4 
142-5 
159-6 
187-5 


181-3 
95-4 
148-0 
165-4 
106-3 
124 


114- 
100- 
137- 


aed 
=~ 
eo) 

OWNTO Ree Awan waIINo oO bo 


154-8 
167-9 
175-2 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 


152-5 
144-2 
143-4 
142-5 
160-5 
137-5 


153-6 

95-4 
148-7 
165-9 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
131-9 
135-3 


130-6 
151-5 
122-8 
108-6 
154-3 
156-0 


115-1 
105-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 


Ooo 


COW COMONW Oe 
. ° 


ow ed oo i OO 
3 > oi Se fat bet Hm DD OO pe Sa sed 
NANT AMVMOINGS SOWONOGCIMR COAMNMW I KH IMBMALW Hwonwckwe orecowoons 


Boies ei > ee et et OT [ eaall well seed 
© DW IES AMEE OG ma 


IR oqo Ath 


Co 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February 1946 prices. 


t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


a a a ee ee es eee 
ss 






















































Beef . E gi 
2 @ . "a 
> E “ u ca BS : £ o IM 
te Ee : zal S[Pei<5| |§ fs [f(s |Z | 2 
ot aig jesle | |g Seleflssis| ele (8 le [2 le led 
#a[2a|g[Bs|ae|B 2 Sgles|ea/G8) 2ios/oslhslea|eala & 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
P.E.I. 
1—Charlottetown........... 44-0/40-7/38-3|28-0|22-0 43-0/38-1/32-4/45-1./19-5/20-1/43-9] 9-0/42-9/34-9] 7-3] 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
ee ROWERS secs yick o ne a ce 44-8/41-5/39-0/26- 9/23 - 9/23 -8/46-0/39-4/26-5/46-3/19-6/19-9/45-9/11-0/42-9/36-0} 8-0] 4-5] 6-2! 9-9 
3—New Glasgow..... aber 45-7}43-1/42-3/26-8/23-4 47-2/40-2/30-6/47-1/19-5/19-9/47-8/10-0/43-4/36-6| 7-3] 4-8] 6-2110-0 
a — Sydney... errors he bees 48-9/42-6|/36-4/29-7/24-3 46-4/40-5/31-0/46-4/19-6/19-9/48-1/12-0/43-1/35-8] 7-3] 4-5] 5-7] 9-9 
Dee PURO cers. Dee ..-|45-8/40- 8136 -5/28-2)17-9 46-0/39-4/29-2/45-6)20-0/20-3/46-8/10-0/42-9136-5| 6-7| 4-9] 6-0] 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............|45-0/42-4/46-4|27-0)20-3/29-7/47-0/39-8/31-3/48-3/19-9/19-8]47-6]10-0/42-4/34-5! 7-31 4-8] 6-31 9-4 
Qo NEORCUME Senses or crt thers 45-6)/41-4/40-9/27-1/21-0/30-0)/47-0/39-0/30-3/48-3]18-8]/19-8/47-6|10-0/42-4/34-9] 8-0] 4-5! 5-9/10-0 
S- Saint ODN sen sha sie 5 steps 45-4)43 -3/38-9/26-7/22-7/30-0/46-6/40-2/29-2/46-0/19-0/19-9]47-9/11-0/42-8134-5| 7-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-7 
Quebec— 
ee CAMO ce te opin hae | 42-0/38-4|38-3|27-6|22-0 45-7/29-1/29-5/50-6/20-0/21-3/52-3|10-0/40-5133-4| 6-7] 4-3 9-9 
Le EE Lerman eprint eliprecaihy ay 41-4)38-9/37-1/25-3/19-5|30-3/42-7/32-4)/28-7/46-6]17-8|19-4/46-4|10-0/39-7/30-7| 5-3} 3-8] 5-51 9-4 
Li Miantnea eal te eat 42.-9/39-9/43 -5/24-2/20-3/26 - 6/43 -8/34-0)27-0/47-0/18-7/19-2/45-9110-5/40-7/34-21 6-0] 3-71 5-71 9-2 
Pee CUPIIEG: tee pags ta cee tap! 42-1/38-4/41-9/24-1/19-2/30-3/42-4/33-9/27-0/44-9119-1]19-5/46-2/10-0/41-0134-4] 5-51 3-6] 5-9] 9-5 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-1)34-9/35-7/24-1/18-7|32-5/38-5/29-6/27-3/46-4]18-4/19-3/42-1| 9-0/40-4132-9] 5-3] 4-1| 6-0] 9-8 
SE sO tse os eee 45 -0)42-7/42-7/27-7/17-5)85-0/42-7/37-7/30-3/47-7/18-7/19-8144-4] 9-0]40-6/32-5| 5-3] 4-11 5-7] 9-7) 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 43 -6|40-3)/40 - 6/26 -5)18-6/33-7)44-7/34-6/26-6/40-5/19-1/19-7/46-2/10-0/40-1/34-6| 5-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-8 
Hae gs i mal Meade, aime oa 40-6/36-9/40-9/25-2/19-7 37-7/33-2/26-6/47-0)18-9/20-0/44-6] 9-0/40-4/32-5| 5-3] 4-1] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 34-3/35-0 2516] Leal h ccnels «ish 26-0/25-9/39-2)18-3/19-5/45-4] 9-0/40-4/32-2] 5-3] 4-0] 5-3] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-1/37-0/36-1|24-7/20-8 47-0) 18-3/19-7/45-1/10-0/40-1/34-5] 6-0] 4-0] 5-5) 9-6 
Ontario— 
T9—Belloviile: | 2... fo. +ns~ te 42-238 - 6/39 -8)25 - 8) 20-2/27-5/43-2/37-4|/30-0/45-4/18-2/19-2/42-4110-0/41-3132-3] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] 8-6. 
20 DEaNtlOrd.. «om, ve canes te: 43 -9)40-5/40-3/25-9]19-1/30-0/44-7|/38-8/27-9/46-1/18-1/19-5/41-6/10-0/41-1135-0| 6-7] 4-21 5-6] 9-1 
21—Brockville...............|46-0/42-4/43-7/26-0|21-6/29-3/45-5|38-7|/29-7/45-9|18-3]19-3/42-1/10-0/40-3132-7| 6-31 4-0] 5-4] 8-3. 
See BRUIT. fecpe at ences teh 42-9}39-4/40-7/25-6)20-6/30-5)43-6/37-4/32-2146-9/18-0/19-4/42-3110-0/40-4136-1] 5-31 4-11 5-1] 8-6 
eeUGLOWSI., cot. tis gags ta: 44-9/41-0/41-0/26-3/18-0 45-3137-0)27-8/47-1/18-5)19-4/41-3]10-0/40-2/31-9| 6-0] 3-9| 5-7| 9-1 
24—Fort William..........:. 43 -4/39-7|37-6/25-4/22-0 46 -0}18-0/19-3)46-2/11-0/40-7|33-3] 6-0} 3-9] 5-1] 8-8 
MOEA NOLG ase ce eerain shu aa es 43 -5)40 -3)40-0)25-0/22-5)/29-7/43-4/38-2/27-0/47-9]18-3/19-2/42-0/10-0/40-9|/36-9] 6-7] 4-1] 5-8] 8-8 
ATACMOIDUL. 5 bn saa e tie Ses 44-3/40-9/41-2/26-7/24-2)/31-2/44-7/40-6/28-8/46-3]/18-5]19-3/40-6/10-0/41-0135-5| 6-0] 4-11 5-7| 8-8. 
Sia" TIAUALORS «cc> che poe Ae? 44-3/40-7)41-8)25-5/22-7/29-6/44-5/40-5]29-1/48-3}18-3/19-1/44-3/11-0/41-4/36-9] 6-0] 4-21 5-61 8-8 
SB Kinga toma. nso w nlans arco des 43 -1/38-8)/39-9/25-6/18-7 43-7|38-6)27-3/45-7/17-7/19-1/43-5|10-0/40-1132-1] 6-0] 4-3] 5-4! 9-2 
20 Kitohener. 200% foo) 3 ee 42-8)40-1)/41 -2/25-2)22-7/30-4/44-1/38-6}27-1/48-0/18-5/19-6/40-1/10-0/40-8133-6] 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-3 
SO London on.csiieis asa cont 43 - 6/40 - 2/41 -1/25-5}22-0/30-3/43-7/39-6|26-4/46-1/18-6]19-3/44-3/10-0/41-1133-7] 6-0] 4-01 5-5| 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 42-8139 -5/40-7/24-8)20-2/29-6/44-0/39-3]28-3/44-4/18-5/19-2142-2/10-5/40-9/32-3! 6-01 4-2] 5-7] 8-8 
32—North Bay.............. 43-7/40-6/41-0/25-6/19-3/31-3/44-4 47-1/18-7/19-5/46-8}11-0/40-8/33-3] 6-7] 4-2] 6-5] 9-7 
So—Osha wa. FEF as sctisoaia.n vin ave 43-4/41-0)42-2/25-4/21-9|30-5/44-3/41-1|27-6/46-7/18-1/19-4143-1/10-0/41-4|33-5] 6-0] 4-0] 5-6] 8-9: 
34 OttaWawicicsicsies ves 45-0/41 -6/42-9/26-3/22-0/29-7/44-5136-9/29-0/49-8/18-5|19-1144-7/10-0/40-3/31-7| 6-7] 3-8] 5-7] 8-8 
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; Sugar Coal 
Vegetables Sf Missle By airy 
> @ 2 S/S 4 g 
$8 3 a fe ‘ E Er 
Bs a | eo § ra g g P le | ; (38 
es] s| | §3 8 B18 13 1S [bxlSsl85 g lg 
om or or a. ad A as} Ae! o @ =o: or] wm & a ma iv] = 
a] Ss les] 88/8 | 218 (8 [sss slesleslS sla" ts s leis | 4 
$31) SS | Bo] 85 [Salgcltaleslaslas Salas leclesiscl. olf als4| as | Ss | Ret @ 
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S21 38] 8S | §2 18818519 5/29/8319 S1 9G 5/88 89/3 0/4 Shs big 5| 35 S 
‘ a A BlSaAlsalealraalsalF ag sis Sia 818 & A/S 21s a) 2 
sele"|S"|a 6S AES SS ee OO om Se 14a |s" 
cts cts cts est. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|ets.|cts. $ $ $ 
15-1} 15-5) 15-8} 6-6] 7-1/43-5)15-2/19-8/47-8/65-1/39-2/22-7/38-0/29-2} 8-6] 8-1153.1188-0]...... 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)) 1 
14-7} 14-5] 15-1) 6-9] 6-6/49-9]14-5)16-8/51-8)/56- 1/39-3/21-6/36-7/29-1] 8-6} 8-3149.5|38-0]...... 12-63) 27-50-31-50 2 
14-9} 14-9} 15-0} 6:8) 6-2/50-9/13-8]17-0/51-0}55-2/39-6 38-°3/29-0) 8-2} 8-2/51-7/38-0]......]...... 16-00-20-00 3 
14-9} 14-9) 15-0} 6-8] 6-7/51-0/13-7/19-8/50-7/62-3/39-3/20-7/37-6/28-8] 8-6] 8-4149.7137-8]...... 7-08} 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
15-0} 14-8) 15-3} 7-0) 6-5/50-3/14-1/18-0/51-6/58-9/40-0/20.7/37-6/29-9] 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0]...... 11-75] 26-50-30-50 5 
14-9] 15-0] 15-0) 6-8) 6-6/47-5/15-0/16-3/45-0/60-0/39-7/20.3/39-0/29-3| 8-5] 8-3/49-6/38-0]...... 12-41) 21-00-25-00(b)]} 6 
14-9} 15-0} 14-9] 6-8} 6-8/47-3/14-9)17-4/48-2/53-6/40-0/21.0}37-9/28-7| 9-0} 8-9/51-1138-0]...... 11-91} 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
14-9} 14-7] 14-7] 6-9] 6-7|47-1/15-0)16-2/51-5/56-1/39-9/20.7/36-3/29-0| 8-5] 8-3147-8/38-0]...... 13-03} 20°50-24-50(b)| 8 
14-7) 15-3} 15-0} 7-0) 7-8/54-3}15-5/18-5/47-8/55-0/40-0)... |39-4/28-4] 8-6) 8-2/53-1/39-6] 18-00|......].........0.5 vee 9 
13-7] 14-5) 14-9) 7-4] 6-3/52-0/18-7|17-2/37-7|/45-9/37-0 .(85°7/27-5}| 8-3) 8-1145-41388-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 {10 


.|84°9/27-1] 8-0] 7-9146-8/39-6] 16-75 
14-1} 14-6] 14-6] 6-9] 7-2/49-4/14-8]17-2/43-7/51-8/38-0/20.3/36-5128-5] 8-1] 7-9143-7139-9] 16-00 
...|86°5/28-8) 8-0] 7-8/42-9/40-3] 15-75 
14-0] 14-8] 15-0] 6-6] 8-1/50-7/14-1/18-6/45-4/47-7/39-4/21.3/37-3/28-3] 8-0] 7-9/41-6/40-0] 15-50 
13-8} 14-8] 15-2) 6-5] 6-6/48-7/14-3/18-3/45-6/45-7/39-3/22.7/38 5/28 6] 8-0] 8-0/41-1139-5| 17-50 
.|87°6/29-4| 7-9] 7°7/46-7|39-4| 16-25 
.|37°7/28-4| 8-1] 7-6/48-0/39-4] 19-00 
14-5] 14-6] 14-6] 6-9} 7-7/52-7/15-5|18-7/42-0/54-1/40-4/20.0/37-6128-5| 8-4] 8-0146-7/40-0] 16-00 


eevee 
ee eee 
aeceoe 
oer oreleeeeerxoeeeeceers 
coe oce 
ee 
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eoseee 


.|17-5]42-3/49-7/37-3/19-6/33-3/26-6] 8-4] 8-3144-1139-0) 16-00 
-..|83-2}26-3) 8-4) 8-3/46-1/39-3) 16-00 
ageing 35:0/27-8} 8-3] 8-1/44-9/38-4] 16-00 
...|83-7/26-1) 8-6} 8-5/41-6/38-4) 16-00 
Be HAI eb ak 34-7/26-6| 8-2} 8-2/45-3/38-6) 16-50 
14-2) 14-4) 14-4) 6-5] 6-8/46-9/14-7|18-6/40-6/51-2/37-6)/20-3/35-2/26-0] 8-7] 8-6/41-7|38-1] 16-80 
.|82-7/25-6] 8-5] 8-3]44-2/39-4! 16-00 
14-2) 14-4) 14-9) 6-5) 6-1/50-9/16-2/18-6/39-9/46-6/35-5/19-0/33-2/25-8] 8-5} 8-4143-2/38-6] 16-00 
13-6} 13-9) 14-4) 6-3) 6-7/51-6/15-1/17-3/45-8/49-4/35-4]/19-3/33-1/25-9] 8-1] 8-1/42-7/39-2] 15-50 
.|84-8/26-7| 8-1] 7-9/43-5/38-9} 16-00 
. .|83-6)25-6] 8-6] 8-5/41-5/39-4) 16-00 
. .|82+8/25-4] 8-6] 8-4/43-6/39-4) 16-50 
.|17-3]39- 5/43 -8/35-8)19-0/34-4/25-4) 8-6] 8-6/44-3/39-5] 14-63 
son baer 35-1/27-8] 9-0] 8-9/49-7/39-6) 17-25 
.|18-7/34-0/25-5} 8-6] 8-3/46-2/39-5| 16-00 
.|35-6/27-4) 8-2) 8-0/43-9439-0) 16-75 
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23-00-27 -00 
24-50-28 -50 
31-00-35-00 
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400 THE LABOUR GAZETTE [ MARCH 
TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Beef . E g 3 
BS lig 
$ 3 eld olf k : z 2 |x 
Belt es) glegeel la fz (2 |B | 8 
> ela eeeFlsersel gle 16 [2 lz |e |e 
el te eee (85/8) SiS] 95] 5|os|— c/s F 
Bare Se [E BS £/Sele els 2) 8 2/e ele els eles 
a A CA oo ce ca 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-3/39-6/39-8/26-0/22-8 38-3/27-0)46-6)18-4)19-3/39-7/10-0/39-9|....] 6-0) 4-1] 5-3] 9-4 
36—Peterborough............ 45-0/41-5/42-0/26-0/21-7/32-0)44-6/41-5}27-7/47-0/18-6/19-1/41-5}10-0/40-9/34-7; 6-0] 4-3] 5-6] 8-6 
G6 DOLE ATL AUD | dors yaslb ects 42-8)39-2/38-8/24-8]22-4/29-3]41-6/37-7/28-7|48-2/17-8]18-9/45-9]11-0/40-5/34-2| 6-3] 4-1] 5-3] 9-0 
38—St. Catharines........... 43 -3)40-1/41-3)25-3/20-5|30-7/44-2)41-2/26-8)/47-7/18-2]19-2/42-9|10-5/40-9/35-6| 6-0} 4-1] 5-6] 9-0 
Deeb. UN OMIAG. Jos neh nine 44-1/40-5)41-5/25-4/23-0/30-1/44-7/39-7/29-3/46 -3/18-7/19-7143-6]/10-0/41-5/33-9] 6-0] 4-2] 6-0) 9-2 
AO SOTA ela eaters 43 -3)40-4)41-6)27-7|22-5|32-7/43-7/37-0/29-8/45-7|18-5)19-5|44-3]10-0/41-7/33-3] 6-0] 4-0] 6-2] 9-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43 -1)40-0/39-0/26-5)22-1)... .|42-0/38-7/32-7/46-6)18-2)19-2/47-0/11-0/40-1/32-5] 6-7] 4-0] 5-7] 8-9 
Paar li 8 90 ap era ye Cae 41-6/39-8}39-4/25-5)23-0 38 -2|27-7/45-8]18-1/20-0/41-1/10-0/40-9/35-0] 5-3] 3-9] 5-9] 9-1 
do“ DUGUULY ssc code terre OS Ss 42 -6/39-7/39-7|25- 4/23 -3]27 -6]40-6/37- 7/29 -3/44-9118-8119-6/46-4]11-0/40-0/34-6] 6-7] 4-1) 6-4] 9-1 
SA TIMMINS os dee ere Poe Se 44-4141-4142-3/26-5]21-6/29-7/42-5 44-4/19-0/19-7/45-8)12-0/39-8|34-6] 6-7} 4-3] 5-4) 9-4 
BOL OFORLG 6 6) fd 5 Se a 44-3/40-4)41-9)26-4)22-8/30-6/44-4/40-7/25-0/49-7/18-4/19-2/44-7/11-0/41-0/37-5] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] 8-6 
4G Welland ps stavcina dare 41-3/38-6/41-0/25-7|21-9/29-7 39 -4/28-5)43-9/18-3/19-6]/40-6]11-0/41-2/35-9] 6-7] 4-2! 5-1] 8-8 
Be NASON sige ws cfs 50:0 hae 43 -5}39-9/41 -6/25-0/23 -3/31-0)/43 -5)39-8|28-7/45-9]18-6]19-2/44-1]11-0/40-5/35-8! 6-0] 4-1] 5-0 8-8 
48—-Woodatoek, «Jo... ..+ dnwds 42-7/39-4139-8/25-0)18-6)... .|44-3/37-8126-0/44-9/18-3]19-2/42-1/10-0/40-7/32-4] 6-0] 3-8] 5-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
9S DTAMOON . sr. eal See 42-8138-4/40-2/25-0/19-4 42-7|37-5)26-0/46-5|16-8/20-8/41-7/10-0/38-5/34-5} 7-1] 3-8] 5-7] 9-0 
o0—-Winmiper. sensi Litas 42-2)/37-8/35-2/24-8/21-0}27-3/41-2/37-2/28-8148-6]17-2/19-6/43-2) 9-0/38-3/34-6] 8-0] 3-7] 5-3] 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
bl—Moose Jaw... ts: ces dag ee 42-7)38-0/38-6}24-2/18-3)... ./41-8/35-0/26-0/45-7/16-3]20-7/41-3]11-0/38-1/35-6| 7-2! 3-7] 5-3] 8-8 
52-—Prince Alberti. .....4a0 +6 38-6}35-6137-5)23-6}17-4 43-4/16-8)20-6/43-8)10-0/38-9/34-3] 6-0} 4-0].. 8-7 
Dore CORA ea. oh os 0.5 ay 41-3/37-8/38-1/24-2/21-3)26-0/41-0/35-2)25-0/42-9]16-5)21-8/42-3}10-0/37-9|35-1| 6-8] 3-9 9-1 
54—Saskatoon....... OER Siok 3 41-4/38-0|/36-3]24-9]19-5/27-4/40-8135-1/27-3/43-4/16-4120-1/41-5 10-0/37-7/35-0} 7-2) 3-7] 5-5) 8-9 
Alberta— 
Donal rar yg i Rise i 43 -2|38-8/39-8)24-8)21-4/26-7/40-5 48-3/16-4)20-1/42-1/10-0/39-0/36-4) 7-2} 3-9] 5-4] 8-7 
56—Drumbeller............. 41-7137-7/38-3|25-3/ 20-3 35-7/26-7|44-6]17-4/21-5/40-9110-0/39-9/39-3| 8-Q| 4-4] 5-4] 8-9 
57 —-EGMONtOn sn. ol ois'o = tee 40 -7/36-5)38-3)22-8/20-2|25-9/37-3/36-0)26-4/45-6]16-4/20-4/41-6)10-0/38-8/35-3] 7-2] 3-8] 5-3] 8-7 
o&§— Lethbridge. be onc. lcs 41-2/37-2/37-0/24-0)17-4)25-0/40-5/36-3/27-0/44-0/16-3/21-2/41-0/10-0/38-9/35-3] 8-0] 3-9 8-7 
British Columbia— 
OP — Nananinto ts. iste ay te Poe. PRES Fe lok te Pete ; 48-5]19-7/20-5/40-8)12-0/41-0/37-8} 9-0] 4-4 9-4 
60—New Westminster....... 45-0/40-3/41-8)/25- 6/23 -8/29-7/42-9|39-4/27-4148-0/18-2/20-1/40-0]10-0/41-0/35-4] 8-0} 4-21 6-0] 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert........... 44-5/41-0/42-7/26-0)/23-7/28-7/44-3 49-6/18-5}21-1/46-6/15-0/41-3/38-0}10-0} 4-9 9-7 
Op Pais ts oct. pease eee 44-5/40-7/43 -6/25-8)25-0/28-6/44-4/40-3/29-1/46-2/18-1/22-7/44-4]13-0/40-9/34-5] 9-0] 4-0] 5-7] 9-3 
63—Vancotlver.. . 5... Nee: 46-7/41-9/42-3/26-6/25-2/27-8/43-6139-3/29-1/48-8/18+0/19-1/40-4/10-0/40-6/35-6] 9-6] 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
64—Vittoriaz2F.. Senna snl: 45-3/41-6/43-7/26-7/23 -9/31-4/44-7/40-3/29-9/46-1/19-0/20-5}42-2/11-0/41-0/36-3] 9-0] 4-3] 6-5] 9-0 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
2%’s (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Corn, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 











cts. 
14-3 
13-7 
14-5 
13-4 
14:3 
14-6 
14-7 
14-3 
14-5 
14-5 
13-7 
13-5 
14-9 
14-1 
14-8 
15-6 


cts. 
14-3 
13-5 


14-3 
14-6 
14-2 
13-5 
14-5 
15-1 
14-9 
14-6 
14-8 
14-9 
14-3 
14-5 
14-8 
14-5 
15-6 
15-9 





15-3 


15-3 
15-9 
15-3 
16-3 


16°3 
16-3 
15-6 
16-3 


16-8 
16-5 
16-8 
17:2 


14-3 
15-9 
14-8 
14-0 


15-3 
16-5 
15-1 
14-7 


15-0 
17-6 
15-1 
15-6 





14-8 
14-3 
15-8 
15-1 
14-6 
15-0 


15-0 
15-0 
16-5 
16-6 
14-7 
14-9 


14-9 
14-9 
16-0 
15-0 
14-6 
14-9 


Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 





8-1 
8-4 
7-4 
7-6 





per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, medium size, 
per dozen 


per lb. 
Oranges, medium size, 


per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


per lb. 
Potatoes 


cts.|cts.|cts. 
5-6/53-1).... 


6-5/51-0).... 


15-6|47-6 


emons, medium size, 


per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 
| Peaches, choice, 


| L 


per 20 oz. tin 
| Marmalade, orange 


cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. |ets. 


cl led cee 


18-9}40-0/51-0/38-3].... 


per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup 


per 2 |b. tin 


Sugar 


Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 


per 3 lb. package 


Anthracite, 


Coal 


Rent (a) 


per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 


cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.}cts.|cts. 


34-0/26-1| 8-5 


34-2 


26-6 


6+8/52-0|14-4]18-4/43-3/50-7/38-0/21-1135-2125-4 
6-5|51-3)... .|19-8/38-5/47-3/36-7/18-0)/33-6|26-6 
6-9|52-2|....|17-5/47-7/48-0/38-8|/20-3/33-6/26-4 
6-6/52-1)....|17-4/45-4147-9/37-3]... .184-1/26-7 
5-9/52-6|15-3116-4139-9|47-6138-0]..../34-0/26-6 


6-4/52-6|15-2/19-0)/41 
6-4|52-9116-7)17-9/43-0 
6-6|54-3]14-7/19-0/46-7 
6-3)50-8)14-7)16-6/41-3 
6-2)51-1)....)15-7/41-6 
6-4)51-7/14-8/16-6)/38-0 
6-5}52-0)14-3/18-6/35-1 
6-8/43-9)14-0}15-9/41 
7-1/44-5/13-7/17-5)43 


8 
5 


6-1/48-8)..../18-6/41-6 
6-9/41-8)14-3/17-3]/43-0 
7-0/42-9)16-9}18-0/41-2 
7-1/48-3]15-3/18-0/47-0 


39-3 
37-9 
44-1 
40-8 


6-4/52-8)15-5)17-6 
6-6/50-4)14-8)18-1 
16°5 
16-5 


6-9)50-5)14-6 
6-3/47-7|14-2 


38:9 
40-1 
54-0 
41-3 
42-3 
42-1 


14-6 
11-8 
14-3 
14-0 


17°5 
16-8 
17-4 
20:3 
18-7 
18-4 


6-7/53-5 
6-3 
7:2 
6-2 
6:6 
6-7 


49-6 
60-1 
53°4 
§1-3/14-8 
56:2114-1 

















50-3/39-0 
51-1/38-2). 


ye ee 


44-9136-0 
43-4135-6 
48-0/36-3 
45-5) 
41-4/39-6|21- 








48-8 
49-3 
42-0 


41-5/22- 
40-6/23- 
40-8/21- 


50-6/41-2/22- 


49-7/37-0)20- 
50-1/40-4/22- 
46-1/38-2)21- 


47-8]... .|20- 





41-3/37-2|20- 
39-6|37-6)20- 
§1-3/38-0/21- 
52-9/37-3/21- 
38-3)35-2)19- 
41-6|37-0)20- 





-3/46°5]....]... ./88-8 
+. 184-8 
.|84-9 


31-9 
32-8 
33-5 
34-6 
36-8 
36-7 


26-4 
28-5 
27-9 
25-4 
27-1 
26:4 
26-3 
25-0 
24-8 





7/35 -6/27-5 
1)88-5/28-5 
8/36 -8|28-0 
3/36-9}27-3 
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34-0 
35°7 
34-4 
34-0 


31-0 
33°7 








32-0 
33-9 
30-4 
31-1 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in tn 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages 
cated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. 
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8-8/41- 
8-0136- 
8-6/4: 
8-8/39- 


8-1/39 


§-5)43- 
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-0 
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39-1 
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23 -00-27-00 
- 27-00-31-00 
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e 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Apartment or flat rents have 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS e 


(1926 =100) 
aaaaaoaoooooolIEEIEEyEyEHEL eS 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922} Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 
1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 







Commodities 


—_—|—— | — | [| | | SE | | | | EE 








All commodities. ...2.%..|.3.c2.0e ae 64-0} 127-4/155-9] 97-3/103-0} 94-0] 63-8] 84-8) 94-1] 97-1]102-5/102-8]/103-31103-9 
Classified raiebage:| to chief component ma- 
terial— 

is Vegetable*Productswt teres eee 58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2/105-1| 87-1] 50-5] 71-8] 82-0} 86-2] 95-2] 95-7] 97-0] 97-1 

II. Animals and Their Products.......... 70-9}127-1)145-1} 96-0/103-0}107-0) 57-2} 83-5] 98-5]104-3}108-3]106-7/108-9|108-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and.Textile Products.| 58-2|157-1/176-5}101-7|104-3] 93-2] 67-9] 84-4] 93-0] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91- 8] 91-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 63-9) 89-11154-4/106-3/100-6) 93-7) 63-5} 91-9]100-9]103-9/115-9]118-3]117-6]122-3 
V. Tron and Its Products: cite. We oe. 68-9) 156-9)168-4/104-6/100-8) 93-3} 85-41/107-4]112-9]116-0/116-0/117-1/115-2/115-2 


GUCESI Ea ene aS St ee 98-4) 141-9/135-7| 97-3)105-7| 96-9] 56-9] 77-7] 77-7] 79-7| 79-7] 79-7] 81-6] 81-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Pro- 
GUCHS Ie ck cahcs esate oe ee een 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0)100-6} 93-4] 86-0} 91-0} 98-5] 99-7/102-81102-7/101-7|101-7 


VIII. Chemicals oud Allied Products....... 63-4)118-7)141-5}105-4}100-9} 94-9) 81-9) 91-4/104-2/100-4/100-0/100-1| 98-8] 98-8 


Classified paeasne to purpose— 


se) Consumers Goods? +hia.te. be. se eee 62-0/102-7/136-1} 96-9]103-2) 94-1] 69-7] 85-5) 95-0] 96-0] 97-8] 97-4] 98-4] 98-2 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco....... 61-8) 119-0}150-8} 90-2/103-1] 96-6] 59-3} 82-1) 95-4]100-1]102-5]101-5/104-0)103-6 
Other Consumer Goods.............. 62-2} 91-91126-3}101-4/103-2] 92-4] 76-6] 87-7] 94-7] 93-3] 94-7] 94-6] 94-6] 94-6 

LE. Producers’ Goods. . tep."2.50,.81. fae 67-7|133-3}164-8} 98-8/103-2} 93-6] 57-8} 79-8] 86-5) 90-8} 99-71100-4]100-4/101-4 
Producers’ Equipment................. 55-1] 81-9/108-6}104-1)102-7) 94-4] 87-7/102-2/108-2)111-7/118-9}120-0/119-1/119-1 
Producers’ Materials.................. 69-1/139-0)171-0} 98-2)103-3) 93-5] 54-5} 77-3] 84-1] 88-5] 97-6] 98-2] 98-3] 99-4 
Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0/100-7|/144-0]108-7|102-3| 98-0] 75-7| 99-1/113-6/118-31126-7|127-9]122-71123-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5)148-1)177-3} 95-8)103-5] 92-5) 50-9} 73-6] 79-1] 83-4] 92-7] 93-2] 94-2] 95-4 

Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AH eld $c se awk e oe ee ote 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2/107-2] 86-6] 51-0] 70-3] 80-0} 82-9] 90-7] 90-8] 91-8] 91-9 
B.. Animal... a.a¢ bn, bee. 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9/104-0/105-1) 58-6] 84-5] 96-4/100-4/101-4]100-9]102-4/101-9 
Farm (Canadian)...0../422..2.. 64-1/182-6}160-6| 88-0)105-1) 95-6) 43-6] 67-2] 79-2) 87-7/104-1/104-41106-3/106-5 

IT. Marines ae. i. ....... 260.55. eee, Salo. 65-9)111-6/114-1} 91-7} 98-3)}105-6) 59-1) 84-2/108-3}121-4/138-0)]130-5/132-9]132-9 

LTS Forest ests sch. ae eee ee ee 60-1} 89-7/151-3)106-8|100-7} 93-6] 63-8] 91-5)100-5}103-5)115-21117-5]116-9]121-5 

V.. Mineral ag. J... .: dogs: 1th ae 67 -9/115-2/134-6}106-4/101-1) 92-8] 80-4) 92-5] 97-3] 98-9]100-5|100-7| 99-6] 99-6 

All raw (or partly manufactured)............ 63-8] 120-8]154-1} 94-7/106-0] 94-2) 51-2) 76-6] 87-3] 93-0/104-2/104-3/105-31105-3 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly).......... 64-8) 127-7/156-5| 100-4) 103-0) 92-6] 67-2) 83-4) 91-7) 92-6] 93-7] 93-8] 94-1] 95-0 
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used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent. stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 


each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 


ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent. rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 


$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, etc., 
with their weight, was published in the Lasour 
GazettE for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1946 


The general commodity wholesale price 
index rose 0-6 points to 103-9 between 
December, 1945 and January, 1946. Strength 
was concentrated mainly in the wood, wood 
products and paper group where increases in 
certain export prices advanced the index 4-7 
points to 122-3. Notable among these in- 
creases were newsprint, spruce lumber and 
cedar shingles. Vegetable products rose 0-1 
to 97-1 in the same interval, reflecting higher 
prices for potatoes, onions and rye which 
outweighed weakness in oranges, lemons and 
hay. Animal products, the only other group 
to record a change, dropped 0:6 to 108:3 in 
January, due to continued seasonal weakness 


in eggs. Live stock and fowl prices were 
moderately higher. Other groups remained 
unchanged; fibres, textiles and textile 


products at 91-8, iron and steel products 
115-2, non-ferrous metals 81-6, non-metallic 
minerals 101-7 and chemicals and_ allied 
products 98:8. 

The Canadian farm product wholesale price 
index averaged 0-2 points higher at 106-5 in 
January, supported by higher quotations in 
the field products section. Upturns in grains, 
potatoes and onions outweighed declines in 
hay and raw leaf tobacco to advance this 
index 0:5 to 95:4. Animal products declined 
0-4 to 125:0 due to weakness in eggs over- 
balancing strength in live stock and poultry. 


ee ee ee 


Joint National Conference oj the Construction 
Industry 


February 18-19-20, 1946, at Chateau Laurier, Ottawa 


EPRESENTATIVES of employers and 
employees in the building and construc- 
tion industry, attending the *Joint National 
Conference of the Construction Industry, held 
in Ottawa on February 18-20, 1946, drafted 
recommendations designed to further the role 
of .the construction industry in the future 
development of Canada. 

Chief among these was the decision of the 
conference to train 5,000 apprentices a year. 
This figure was accepted by the conference 
as reasonably meeting requirements according 
to present estimates. 

Other recommendations were: the setting of 
wage rates at levels that will best encourage 
an adequate supply of workmen; the develop- 
ment of collective agreements in the industry; 
the paying of proper attention to the pro- 
vision of rented shelter for low income groups, 
and also that material and labour are not 
so exclusively diverted to housing so as to 
seriously hinder commercial and industrial 
construction “to the detriment of the national 
economy”, and the abolition of all govern- 
ment controls as soon as possible. A _ full 
record of the decisions of the conference is 
presented further on in this report. 

The conference was held under the auspices 
of the National Joint Conference Board of 
the construction industry, established wat a 
similar conference held in February, 1941; the 
purpose of the Board was to carry out the 
work of the latter conference and act as a 
medium of consultation in matters affecting 
the construction industry’s participation in the 
national war effort. The success of the Board’s 
efforts was stressed by various speakers and 
the decision was reached by the conference to 
perpetuate the Board’s existence in _ its 
present form. 

Thirty-one employers’ representatives and 
an equal number of employees’ representa- 
tives were invited by the Board to convene 





*This is the third national joint conference of 
employers and employees in the construction industry. 
The first and second took place May 3-6, 1921 (L.G., 
May, 1921, p. 646) and February 10-12, 1941 (L.G., 
February, 1941, p. 117) respectfully. 


in Ottawa; others attended by reason of 
their connection with the organizations 
involved. 


Address of Mr. A. J. Hills, Chairman 


Mr. A. J. Hills who as chairman of the 
National Labour Supply Council had _ pre- 
sided at the 1941 conference, welcomed the 
representatives in an address in which he 
briefly reviewed the activities of the National 
Joint Conference Board. He said that the 
great result of the previous conference was the 
successful maintenance of industrial peace 
during the trying period of the second world 
war when such results were not easy of 
attainment. 

“Tt was not necessary to stress the vast 
distinction between prevailing conditions at 
the time of the last conference and those of 
to-day,” Mr. Hills stated, “but it was neces- 
sary to recognize that the principal disturbing 
factor in 1941, namely the growth of govern- 
ment controls, had been replaced by the 
necessity of facing the responsibility which 
a policy of lifting the restrictions and limita- 
tions would impose up the industry. ‘The 
true test the conference faced was the extent 
to which it would recommend self-imposed 
laws to govern the industry in the period of 
relative freedom that lay ahead. Freedom 
of action brings with it, not unfettered choice, 
but a corresponding responsibility of using 
that freedom.” 

Mr. Hills pointed out as a matter of record 
that since its inception, the Board had held 
33 meetings, which involved 544 attendances 
by members and alternates. Continuing, he 
outlined certain of the Board’s activities as 
follows: 

The Board formed zone committees, - 
designed to deal with controversies which 
arose regarding wages and working conditions; 
these zone committees were in time super- 
seded by government boards. The Board 
prepared and got approved a formula by 
which the cost of living bonus could be trans- 
lated into cents per hour, to suit the peculiar 
conditions of the construction industry. 
National Selective Service Officers were kept 
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constantly informed of conditions of emplov- 
ment in the industry; the seven days’ notice 
was cancelled for field forces, and special 
arrangements regarding the hiring of skilled 
workmen were secured. The Board took an 
active interest in situations arising out of the 
scarcity of materials, giving special attention 
to the availability of vital materials for the 
housing program, bringing acute situations to 
the notice of proper authorities, and co- 
operating in labour supply where priorities 
for hospitals and housing were in effect. 

Mr. Hills stated that he was sure it had 
been a matter of much satisfaction to the 
Board that the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, who had been so intimately asso- 
ciated with the 1941 conference, had continued 
to take a keen interest in the work of the 
Board and in the construction industry. 
“Whenever we had occasion to go to him in 
connection with anything of interest to the 
construction industry, we received his unquali- 
fied support.” 

The appointment of Mr. J. L. Kingston to 
the office of permanent secretary was referred 
to as enabling the Board to function with 
greater efficiency. 

Mr. Hills referred to a recommendation of 
the 1941 conference which dealt with the 
necessity for devising a system by which 
demobilized soldiers and industrial war- 
workers, could return to peace-time occupation 
without disrupting the country’s economic and 
social life. He said he felt that if industry 
were given a chance it would want to develop 
and promote work for all, thus avoiding unem- 
ployment and _ depression. Governmental 
efforts it was hoped would be largely confined 
to encouraging private enterprise, at least 
until such time as government spending is 
deemed to be essential to maintain a proper 
level of employment opportunities. 


Address of Mr. Percy Bengough, President of 
The Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. Perey Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
first speaker for the employees, complimented 
the chairman, the Minister of Labour and 
others who made the holding of the Conference 
possible. 

Expressing the view that the subject of 
building and of construction work in Canada 
is the most important one confronting the 
people to-day, he went on to explain that the 
construction industry was one of the major 
occupations requiring the services of the army 
of people returning to civil employment. 
“Every city, every town, every hamlet, and 
all our highways in Canada are in need of 
repair and development.” 
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Canada, Mr. Bengough stated, is in the 
fortunate position of being able to follow 
most commodities going into construction 
right back to the mill and the mine—unlike 
some less fortunately situated countries whose 
construction activity means importation of 


materials. “In this fashion we secure the 
maximum amount of employment from 
construction. 


“The present and immediate issue is the 
housing crisis, which must receive all priority. 
Then, one has in mind not only the vast 
volume of work delayed during the war years, 
but those other works which are required to 
build this country in the way we would like 
to see it built. If only a quarter of the 
money spent for purposes of destruction were 
allotted in Canada for purposes of construc- 
tion and the building of this great nation, 
none of us could visualize what kind of a 
country we would be living in.” 


Mr. Bengough concluded by declaring that 
the future of Canada to a large extent was 
dependent upon the construction industry and 
the work it will perform. “That is why I 
have said that this conference is being held 
at a most opportune time. | 

I wish you every success in your delibera- 
tions in the belief that the results of these 
meetings will be of benefit to the people of 
Canada.” 


Mr. Albert Deschamps, President of The 
Canadian Construction Association 


Mr. Albert Deschamps, president of the 
Canadian Construction Association, paid 
further tribute to the results achieved by the 
National Joint Conference Board in attuning 
the potential contribution of the construction 
industry to the common national war effort, 
during the emergency period. 


“The wise guidance of the Board provided 
leadership of a high order at a time of 
greatest stress, and as a consequence the 
affairs of the industry were conducted in a 
manner which reflected the greatest degree of 
credit on all ranks. Ambitions to take 
personal advantage of a critical situation 
were submerged to the welfare of the common 
cause, namely, the speedy and complete defeat 
of the enemy.” 

Mr. Deschamps expressed, as the chairman 
had, deep regret over the illness which pre- 
vented Mr. Tom Moore from contributing 
his “sage counsel” to the Board at a time 
when it would have been of inestimable value 
and asked the Conference to mark its appre- 
ciation of the part he played in the formation 
period preceding the establishment of the 
Board. 
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Continuing, he paid tribute to the con- 
tribution made by Mr. Bengough, since he 
succeeded to the presidency of the Trades and 
Labour Congress: to Mr. Piggott, and Mr. 
Hills in aiding and guiding the Board in its 
successful operations. 

Mr. Deschamps emphasized the necessity 
of keeping a constant eye on the public in- 
terest if the industry was to thrive in the 
years ahead. 

“High taxation has made deep inroads 
into the savings of the building public, 
intensifying the demand for efficiency and 
value on proposed expenditure. Efficiency 
and value are the joint contribution of man- 
agement and labour, and although the public 
holds management alone responsible, it is 
imperative, while costs remain at their present 
high levels, that labour do its share by pro- 
viding economic and skilled production. 

“Our industry will remain active only so 
long as construction remains a_ profitable 
undertaking and investment. That statement 
I address to the representatives of manage- 
ment and labour, for the interests of both are 
identical. In the future we shall again become 
almost wholly dependent upon private initia- 
tive and consequently upon private capital 
for our industrial welfare.” 

He concluded his remarks by referring to 
the possibility of making or marring that 
welfare by the wisdom or folly of actions and 
decisions in the Conference. 

“Let us therefore think and plan wisely 
and realistically for the future. Let us hold 
to the substance and let us avoid the shadow. 
If we approach our new problems in that 
spirit all will be well, and I have no doubt, 
that the good sense of all ranks in the con- 
struction industry will evolve solutions and 
agreements creditable to themselves and 
acceptable to all others directly or indirectly 
affected and concerned.” 


Address of Mr. Ernest Ingles 


Mr. Ingles drew a contrast between the 
circumstances of to-day and those of five years 
ago, stressing that the problem then was to 
develop a smoothly operating machine for war 
production. 

When realization of the terrible implications 
of the war came, plans had to be made 
hurriedly. The leaders of both sides in the 
industry felt that the industry could func- 
tion with better results through continued 
co-operation. This he said was not developed 
without some suspicions but a spirit of co- 
operation with a practical application had been 
developed that was second to none in employer- 
employee labour relations in the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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Mr. Ingles said “You can’t quarrel when you 
are all face to face around the same table. 
It would be foolish to say that there is 
complete understanding on the part of both 
of us.” Conflicts of opinion were essential to 
progress. Criticism of each other was neces- 
sary; 1t was hoped this would be constructive. 

The speaker then passed on to the workers’ 
concern in the employers’ problems stating: 
“Problems of labour should be a concern to 
management. Problems of management deter- 
mine to a considerable extent the ability of 
workers to continue in employment,” but he 
added “we should be very careful that these 
concerns do not develop to a point of inter- 
ference.” Mr. Ingles then went on to say that 
there was still some feeling that “the workers’ 
concern in industry is exclusively one of 
wages”. That was, he said, not the proper 
way to put it. “The greatest concern of the 
worker in industry is security.” He believed 
that industry itself was more responsible for 
the means of security than any other agency; 
that legislation could be helpful as some forms 
of assistance to security were only available 
through the state but stated: “It is exceedingly 
questionable as to how far in that direction we 
should go.” 

Mr. Ingles also stated that the worker was 
entitled to security both for the immediate 
future and for his old age, but he felt com- 
pelled to say that “high unit wages do not 
spell security.” “A steady income is of greater 
value to the worker than high unit wages.” 

Mr. Ingles said he believed everyone would 
agree that the past five years had developed a 
situation in which a great deal of initiative, 
ingenuity and application had been lost adding 
“we have got to get it back”; he hoped that 
some plans would be developed which would 
eventually solve this problem. 

Mr. Ingles said some thought should be 
devoted to the development of machinery that 
would have for its purpose the securing of 
industrial peace throughout all industry in 
Canada. He paid tribute to the co-operation 
displayed by the employer group and to the 
Department for help and assistance. He 
ventured the opinion that the problems of 
peacetime would have almost as severe an 
impact on industry as did the problems of 
wartime. He closed by saying “But we are 
now developing into a new era: old things 
are gone; old:shibboleths are past. Out of this 
conference I believe we can go forward to 
make Canada a happier and better place in 
which to live.” 


Address of Mr. H. P. Frid 


Mr. H. P. Frid, leader of the employer 
group, also praised the splendid results 
achieved by the Board. “The success of the 
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conference method in smoothing out the many 
differences and maintaining good relations,” 
he said, “is an example to all industry and 
reflects the greatest possible credit on construc- 
tion labour in general and its Board repre- 
sentatives in particular.” 

Some of the problems which at present 
hindered the industry in its attempt to func- 
tion at its best were specified. “Our respon- 
sibility at this time is a large share in the 
task of finding jobs for war veterans and 
workers from war industries. We are con- 
cerned with the fact that before the year is 
over Canada should have more than five 
hundred million dollars of new construction 
completed or under way, in order that tho 
national economy may begin to return to 
normal. Estimates as to the time normalcy 
will actually require range from three to six 
years. Right now the housing situation is 
serious and must be taken care of but struc- 
tures for manufacturing and distribution must 
be built so that war veterans and war workers 
may have jobs. 

Then, there is a growing opinion that costs 
are too high, and construction labour and 
management together need to find fair means 
of affecting reductions. We need increased 
efficiency on the jobs; increased supply and 
orderly distribution of materials throughout 
the country; and restored pride in building 
craftsmanship.” 

Mr. Frid stated there was need of grave 
concern about future shortages of skilled 
building trade workers and _ apprentices. 
Apprenticeship training for the construction 
industry should now be put on aq _ truly 
national basis. “You will agree with me that 
Canada is great enough and rich enough to 
make room for a great increase in skilled 
workers, without its resulting in lower wages 
when construction catches up to the existing 
demand.” 

Mr. Frid held that construction manage- 
ment found much to favour a solution of 
the annual wage problem, holidays with pay, 
and establishment of pensions for older 
workers. He pointed out that many Cana- 
dian Construction Association members use 
group insurance for illness, apart from Work- 
men’s Compensation, which takes care of 
accidents on the job, and suggested that these 
benefits might be widely extended. 

The work of the Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board was given earnest endorsement 
and the speaker felt that labour-management 
committees, which were sponsored by that 
Board, might be set up to serve construction 
organizations where fifty or one hundred or 
more men were employed on jobs. 

“I repeat that labour and management of 
the construction industry have a great respon- 
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sibility at this time. In the first place we 
cannot help but affect the nation as a whole. 
... We have our share, and a large one, of 
this country’s immeasurable debt to our 
armed forces. We cannot pay what we owe 
to those who died; but in serving their 


dependents, assisting their comrades who 
survived to find their place in life and 
furthering national development, we can 
render service expected of us. This we 


are proud to give.” 

In conclusion Mr. Frid referred to the wage 
policy adopted at the 1941 conference, gave 
credit to labour and their leaders for the 


job they did, and stated that if the post- 


war task were tackled with the same good 
faith another enviable record of performance 
would be achieved. 


Address of Mr. A. MacNamara 


After a temporary adjournment, Mr. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, spoke 
to the delegates and referred to the wide- 
spread ramifications of the industry. “In your 
deliberations you must take hold of this 
problem in its entirety, give it a good shaking, 
and get all the facts.” 

The Deputy Minister then went on to speak 
of housing, and of the efforts the department 
had made to get information as to how many 
building units were actually being built. 
Based on information obtained Mr. Mac- 
Namara did not think it would be difficult 
for the construction industry to step up the 
building of dwelling units so that the mark 
of 50,000 mentioned by the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply would be reached. 
Mr. MacNamara said their survey showed 
that 57 per cent of the jobs were going ahead 
without any delay. Of the other 43 per cent, 
about 40 per cent of delays were due to 
material shortages. -The balance was due to 
a shortage of skilled labour. In other words, 
the principal delay was that of materials not 
being on the job. 

Mr. MacNamara referred to some of the 
items causing delay and to the steps being 
taken to improve the situation, extending 
into such basic industries as logging, lumber- 
ing, etc. Mr. MacNamara also referred to 
the movement of workers required by war 
industry and to the necessity of such workers 
changing their locale. He also stressed the 
importance of apprenticeship training as well 
as training on the job. 

Following these addresses working commit- 
tees were appointed to consider and report to 
the conference on items included in the agenda. 

The committees are listed in the order in 
which their reports were dealt with, the first 
named of each group (i.e., employees’ or 
employers’) being Joint Chairman. 
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Employer-Employee Relations — 

A. Cooper, J. Dwyer, L. Guerard, A. E. 
Skaling, Ira Davis, O. Filion (employees) and 
Allan C. Ross, F. G. Rutley, W. J. Bavington, 
V. L. Leigh, J. A. Juneau, Tullis N. Carter, 
H. L. Roper (employers). 


Government Controls, Wages, Prices Etc. 


W. Jenoves, J. Graham. J. Walker, J. 
Connolly, O. Renaud, W. Watts, E. Larose, 
H. Laverdure (employees) and C. J. A. Cook, 
W.C. Wells, S. E. Dinsmore, H. G. Macdonald, 
R. A. Seasons, H. J. Bird, John N. Flood, John 
Tucker (employers). 


Construction Outlook 


J. McLeod, H. Colnett, J. Wedge, G. Pyper, 
H. Patton, J. Durocher, A. Charpentier, R. 
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Adair (employees) and J. B. Stirling, K. I. 
Campbell, H. J. Mero, E. E. Lord, F. E. Halls, 
J. A. Laprey, L. A. Merlo (employers). 


Supply of Labour and Materials 


J. Woolsey, 8S. Finlay, D. Gillies, G. 
Bengough, H. Weller, C. R. Roberts, D. 
Dickson (employees) and J. M. Pigott, W. P. 
Bickle, W. C. Wells, H. C. Nicholls, F. W. 
Purdy, E. F. Longfellow, E. Walden 
(employers). 


There was also a Co-ordinating Committee 
composed of EK. Ingles, P. R. Bengough (em- 
ployees), H. P. Frid, A. Deschamps (employers) 
and the Chairman and Secretary, ex officio, 
with the Joint Chairmen of the above 
committees. 


Decisions of the Conference 


Following discussion on the reports 
submitted by the above committees and 
consideration of amendments suggested by the 
Co-ordinating Committee, the conference at a 
full session adopted decisions as set out 
hereafter. 


Employer-Employee Relations 
(a) Form of Standard Agreement 


The conference went on record as being 
generally in favour of a standard form of 
joint agreement throughout Canada between 
the local employer and labour organizations. 
The National Joint Conference Board was 
requested to set up a committee to study 
and compose the form of such an agreement 
the general clauses of which will be acceptable 
throughout Canada, leaving the question of 
wages, hours of work or any other local 
conditions to be incorporated by the recog- 
nized organizations in the various localities. 
That wherever such a standard joint agree- 
ment is signed, Governments and_ other 
authorities be asked to arrange the conditions 


in all contracts which will conform to such — 


agreements. 


(b) Work Week 


Owing to the pressing demand for housing 
and other essential construction required in 
the immediate future, and owing to the lack 
of mechanics and skilled workmen in the 
industry, the conference concurred that the 
40-hour week for skilled trades in the building 
construction industry should not be placed 
on a national basis at this time. It is recog- 
nized, however, that certain sections of 
Canada already have the 40-hour week in the 
industry, that the demand for the same is 


growing, and where conditions of location 
permit, that the 40-hour week for the skilled 
trades of the building construction industry 
be accepted as a future general policy of this 
industry. 

And further, that employers and employees 
must recognize that a greater degree of skill 
is required in order that greater production 
is achieved in the construction industry. 


(c) Holidays with Pay 


Recognizing that legislation providing for 
“holidays with pay” is already in effect in 
one Province and that the stamp system is 
the most efficient and easily workable method 
of providing for the same the conference 
accepted the recommendation that the enact- 
ment of such similar measures be left to the 
various provincial governments for legisla- 
tion, providing employers and employees be 
given three months’ notice before legislation 
is proclaimed. 


(d) Hourly or Annual Basis of Employ- 
ment 


The conference considered at the present, 
that the hourly basis of employment is the 
only practicable method of employment in 
this industry, but decided that the question 
of annual employment be referred to the 
National Joint Conference Board for study. 


(f) Licensing 


The conference accepted the suggestion of 
the Committee that any question of employer 
or employee registration appeared to be a 
provincial or municipal matter with the 
recommendation that it be referred to the 
National Joint Conference Board for further 
consideration. 


/ 
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(g) National Selective Service Regulations 
& 


(h) Dominion Employment Service Offices 


The conference noted with approval that 
the provisions of the National Selective Ser- 
vice no longer apply to the building and 
construction industry, and that operation is 
now through the Dominion Employment 
Service offices. 


(7) Unemployment Insurance 


The conference endorsed the Committee’s 
recommendation that .unemployment . insur- 
ance be administered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission which was set up for 
that purpose. 


(7) Construction Safety 


The conference recognized that construc- 
tion safety is a matter of prime importance 
to both employee and employer, but as 
workman’s compensation is a provincial 
matter also recognized that the enactment of 
supervision of safety measures is likewise a 
provincial matter. The conference strongly 
recommends that authorities give the matter 
prompt and = serious attention and _ that 
measures be taken so as to. provide for 
separate supervision of construction work. It 
was noted that in instances where the super- 
vision of safety measures is in the hands of 
Boards composed from within the industry 
that the cost of compensation to construction 
contractors has dropped with the result that 
the employee and his family have greatly 
benefited by the reduction in accidents. 


Government Controls, Wages, Prices, Etc. 


(a) Abolition or Amendment of Wage 
and Salary Orders 


The conference recommended that all 
federal controls in the construction industry 
be abolished within a reasonable time, and 
that the time of abolition of these Boards be 
determined in conference with the Honour- 
able Minister of Labour, the President 
of the Canadian Construction Association and 
the President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


The conference also went on record that 
pending the abolition of Regional and National 
Labour Boards, where mutually satisfactory 
agreements are arrived at by employer and 
employee, these agreements shall be recog- 
nized by such Boards in the future, and shall 
be deemed to be in conformity with the now 
existing amendments to P.C. 9384, Section 20, 
Subsection 1A. Copies of such agreements 
to be submitted to the Regional Boards for 
their records. 
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(b) Existing Wage Schedules 

In regard to wage rates, the conference 
recognized that low hourly wage rates are not 
necessarily conducive to low cost of construc- 
tion, and recommended that wages should be 
set at such levels as will best encourage an 
adequate supply of workmen into the indus- 
try, and as will develop mechanics with ability 
to turn out the quality and quantity of work 
to give increased satisfaction to the industry 
and general public.. 


(c) Avoidance of Stoppage of Work. 


As a measure designed for the prevention 
of stoppage of work the conference recom- 
mended the development of collective trade 
agreements between employer and employee 
in all localities throughout the Dominion of 
Canada and the inclusion of an arbitration 
clause in all such agreements. 


(d) Common or Unskilled Labour 


The. conference adopted a recommendation 
that in any general revision of the wage 
structure in the industry serious consideration 
should be given to this group of workers. 


Construction Outlook 


(a) The Importance of Housing in the 
National Economy and its Relation 
to Industrial and Commercial Con- 
struction 


A grave national emergency was recognized 
in the existing lack of ,housing available to 
families in low income categories. The con- 
ference felt that the situation was not being 
met by building arising out of present legis- 
lation concerning housing and that housing 
must be treated as other war emergencies 
were viz., by assistance in some form which 
will create low rental dwelling units. 


The conference felt that insufficient atten- 
tion was being directed to the provision of 
rented shelter for low income groups; also, 
that it was undesirable and not in the national 
interest to divert material and labour to 
housing to the detriment of other commercial 
and industrial building necessary to keep the 
national economy in proper balance. Extreme 
care it was felt should be exercised not to 
overload housing construction activity beyond 
the capacity of construction to build it, or 
beyond the housing requirements of the 
community. 


(6) Privately Financed Projects 
(c) Government Public Works, and 
(d) A Steady Annual Construction Volume 


The conference agreed that a steady annual 
construction volume is indispensable to a 
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healthy construction industry. The two 


important results are: 


A steady annual income to workers in 
the industry. 

A better opportunity to properly plan 
work with substantial lowering of con- 
struction costs. 


The two factors making up the national 
construction volume are: 


Privately financed works. 
Public works. 


Public works other than road building and 
necessary public utilities should be instituted 
only when privately financed work lags in 
volume, but plans for necessary public works 
should be ready for the immediate calling of 
tenders. 

The conference recognized that one factor 
that has an important effect on costs to owners 
and income to workers in the industry is the 
lack of advance information concerning 
private, commercial and industrial construc- 
tion. The conference also recognized that it 
is difficult to secure the information, but agrees 
with the suggestion that an appropriate con- 
tinuing agency be established to make a 
survey of the possibilities in this direction 
with a view to recommending a plan which 
would operate to smooth out fluctuations in 
the construction cycle. 


Effect of Material Shortages on Production 

The conference adopted as its own a reso- 
lution which this Committee and _ the 
Committee on Supply of Labour and 
Materials agreed upon jointly. This reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the shortage of materials is the 
most serious factor confronting the construc- 
tion industry in its effort to provide employ- 
ment and carry out a maximum volume of 
construction. Therefore be it resolved: 

That this conference heartily endorses the 
action of Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply and the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, in establishing 
the Committee on Materials to study causes 
of material shortages and recommend means 
of overcoming such shortages. That this con- 
ference expresses its full confidence in the said 
Committee and its ability to recommend prac- 
tical means of accelerating the flow of con- 
struction materials, so essential to a satis- 
factory construction volume, affecting as it 
does housing and other types of construction 
such as is required in industrial expansion 
and the general field of construction employ- 
ment. 

That this conference regards the situation 
as an emergency and urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expedite implementation of the 
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recommendations of the Committee on 


Materials. 


Supply of Labour and Materials 


(a) Rehabilitated Men, Skilled and Semi- 
skilled 


-The conference agreed that the industry 
is fortunate in being able to draw partly 
trained mechanics from the Armed Forces 
who are receiving preparatory training in the 
centres that have been set up in the various 
provinces by the rehabilitation authorities. 

In view of the fact that it will take several 
years for the industry to build up its appren- 
ticeship load to a satisfactory level, the supply 
of these young. men is particularly valuable 
at this time. 


(b) Boys coming from (1) Public Schools 
(2) Technical Schools 


The conference adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation that the advantages of 
building trades should be publicized in all 
provinces in the primary and_ technical 
schools by posters and publicity through trade 
talks, motion pictures and other media: that 
teachers be informed on this subject and 
particularly vocational guidance men; all with 
the object of explaining the advantages of 
trade training in construction. 


(c) Canadian Apprenticeship ‘Training 
Plans, Standards, Quotas and Census 


The conference adopted the plan which was 
outlined by the Committee and which follows 
after (h) hereof. This plan includes Resolu- 
tion No. 1, Appendix No. 1 and Appendix 
Nal: 

Skilled 


(d) Immigration Policy re 


Mechanics 


The conference agreed that no help can 
be expected in improving the supply of 
trained men through immigration. On the 
contrary, it is felt that with the plans that 
are being laid down now as set out in Reso- 
lation No. 1 for the training of a proper 
number of apprentices in Canada, the possible 
loss of men so trained to other countries 
should be carefully observed, as in the opinion 
of the conference it will be unfortunate indeed 
if the fruits of these labours should be lost 
to Canada. 


(e) How Can Present Material Shortages 
be Overcome? 


The conference adopted as its own the 
joint resolution of this Committee and the 
Committee on Construction Outlook as already 
referred to. 
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(f) Effects on Skilled Trades of Substitute 
Materials, and 

(g) New Processes, New Materials, New 
Skills 


The conference agreed with the Committee | 


in the expectation that improved materials 
and new processes will appear from time to 
time and shared the Committee’s confidence 
that so long as the industry can depend on 
a proper supply of materials and a sufficient 
number of trained mechanics, there is little to 
fear from any serious departure from tradi- 
tional methods and materials. 


(h) Film Showing Apprenticeship Training 
The conference also endorsed the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that a film covering 
apprenticeship training as is referred to in a 
communication addressed to the Chairman by 
the Director of The Information and Publicity 
Branch of the Department of Labour, be 
prepared and circulated as described, and that 
a Committee consisting of Ernest Ingles, 
London, Ontario, J. M. Pigott, Hamilton, and 
Major R. I. Olmstead, Hamilton, be appointed 
to assist in the matter and to co-operate with 
the Federal Department of Labour and the 
National Film Board in its details. 


Canadian Apprenticeship Training Plans 


The resolution (known as No. 1) referred 
to in (c) above was adopted by the confer- 
ence; it reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


After due consideration, the conference is 
unanimous in the opinion that the construction 
industry is suffering acutely to-day from: 


(a) a general shortage of mechanics in all 
trades, and 

(b) a lack of proper training in the exist- 
ing insufficient supply of mechanics. 


In regard to (a)—If we are to meet the 
demand for construction over the coming 
years, with the increasing volume of work 
laid down for reconstruction purposes, but 
apart from that, to perform in a reasonably 
satisfactory manner the volume of construc- 
tion that plainly faces the country, we must 
train all the apprentices that the industry 
can absorb. Both employers and employees 
agree that this figure may reasonably be 
placed at 5,000 per year. This figure is subject 
to a breakdown that will take into account 
that the problem is not necessarily the same 
in each trade. Some trades, notably the 
trowel trades, are in short supply to a serious 
extent. While in others, such as the elec- 
trical trade and plumbing, the problem is not 
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nearly as serious. Each trade should be dealt 
with in the light of present shortages and 
future requirements. It is possible and per- 
haps desirable that in some trades special 
short term methods might be employed to 
quickly bring the available numbers up to a 
more satisfactory level. This is dealt with in 
Appendix I. 4 

Appendix I gives the total number of 
apprentices which, in the opinion of this 


Committee, concurred in by the conference, 


can be taken on each year in Canada, and 
it is further broken down so as to set out 
the numbers that should be aimed at for each 
trade in each province. 

In regard to (b)—Employers and employees 
here represented are unanimous in the opinion 
that building costs are high, due in no small 
part to the presence in the ranks of labour 
of untrained or half trained men (the result 
of lack of training during the pre-war depres- 
sion) who have been drawn into these trades 
during the war years through sheer necessity. 
Lower costs can be obtained with efficient 
skilled performance and the opinion is 
unanimous that this will be attained in sub- 
stantial measure as properly trained men are 
produced. The displacement of untrained men 
by trained men will, in the opinion of the 


conference, take care of itself as time goes on. 


Appendix II sets out what is a satisfactory 
method or system of training apprentices so 
as to create properly skilled journeymen. 


Appenpix No. I 


1. Numbers of men presently engaged in 
various trades in construction for Canada. 


Bricksyerses Se. Dus Big 4,273 
Carpenters, 255, ihises tented s 55,000 
Plasterers ii. Ba atte ee 3,749 
Pawiteraey suave, 1 Bee 17,269 
PHruamabersic e425 tee aes 10,086 
Mlectriciansane . ¢:t..o els ua 7,199 
Sheet: Metal 4.irieg scat «ii, cai 1,731 

99,307 


2. This number has proved too little for the 
modest program of the past two years. It is 
estimated that not less than 140,000 skilled 
men will be necessary to carry out the annual 
program facing the industry. 


Bricklayers)... t.sG hile, AG 5,873 
Carpenters indnitige- HEcoeere 77,000 
Se UGIOTE ak. ea, me 5,200 
PAST ONS oh iS i ty See 24,069 
Plumbers and Steamfitters... 14,000 
Hlectricrans ik VRMR Pee 10,000 
Sheet Metal Workers........ 2,400 

138,542 


ee 
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3. Taking the accepted ratio of apprentices 
to mechanics it will be necessary to provide 
apprentices as follows: 


TRPICREAVETR oh. « byag «sch stacs ats inte 738 
GArDenL ers Wial. mocicnts ahha 9,600 
Piasterers: Seated - sader-. waink « 650 
Painters and Glazers........ 5,000 
Plumbers and. Steamfitters... 2,800 
Blectricianss:..J2200..alé.o78 3,300 
Sheet Metal Workers........ 600 

22,688 


This means 5,600 recruits each year. 


4. The opinion of the Committee was 


accepted by the conference that in two of 


the above trades, viz. carpentry and painting 
—an allowance must be made for casual partly 
trained men who are in this industry only 
when usual, normal employment is not avail- 
able to them. This is true and possible in 
these trades where it is not in others. It is 
felt that 7,600 apprentices in Canada_ is 
high enough for carpenters and 3,000 high 
enough for painters. This reduces the total 
annual recruitment of apprentices from 5,600 
to 4,600. 


5. This 4,600 apprentices divided into the 
provinces on the basis of trade population 
produces the following percentages. 

N.S. 10 per cent; N.B. 3:3 per cent; P.E.I. 
-2 per cent; Que. 36 per cent; Ont. 31-5 per 
cent; Man. 3-7 per cent; Sask. 2-3 per cent; 
Alta. 4:6 per cent; B.C. 8-4 per cent. Total: 
100 per cent. 

6. If the percentages set out in No. 5 be 


-applied to a round figure of 5,000 apprentices, 
the following quotas result. 


INGvae.. Seotia 45>. 222 20, Seo Po: 500 
- New 'Brimswick °2..700%. O27 4 165 
Prince Edward Island.......... 15 
Wiebee? SA ShOL PATS Pe Ah 1,800 
Ontario, HOG", (6 TITHAMT, OI 1,567 
Manitoba. DAS 22,90D569 TtSod, 187 
Saskatchewan '../..2.........0. 115 
Albértael.. 222 BOUEDSI , ADIT 230 
British -Columbial WU O8 28%, 420 


7. The quotas set out in No. 6 are gross for 
all trades. This is further broken down to 
show the number in each trade in each prov- 
ince as follows: 


4-Yr. 

Trades *Total N.S 
ESTICMNAVAIGE oe sEAe ke ng BEPe od 738 73 
Garpenvert yy 24... QM, ee 7.600 760 251 
Plasterer ols. .8C .dauat AaNepr 650 65 
Bainter oleh. ocinaesauwe . vel be 5.000 500 #165 
Plumbing and Steamfitting..... 2.800 280 
PROCUTRCIAIN Te oie oti bfus leg = tas oe 3,300 330 # 109 
Sheet Metal M7. 2 OF. Bee 600 60 


*To ascertain annual 
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APPENDIX No. II 


The conference adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation that the experience obtained 
under the operation of the Apprenticeship 
Act of Ontario should be drawn upon by 
other provinces as a guide in setting up an 
apprenticeship system. In some provinces a 
similar act has. been in existence for some 
time, for instance, British Columbia. Quebec 
has recently enacted an Apprenticeship Act 
which is somewhat different, although its 
objects are the same, but with the exception 


_of Prince Edward Island, all provinces in 


Canada now have apprenticeship legislation, 
and it is possible to set up training systems 
under provincial auspices. 

The conference also accepted the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that the experience ob- 
tained under the operation of the Ontario 
Act should be studied and might well form 
a basis for the desired training. The Ontario 
Act has been in operation for seventeen years, 
and during that period, has produced nearly 
2,000 trained mechanics in the various trades, 
and has an active list at the present time of 
approximately 1,100 boys. Briefly, the Act 
applies to minors who wished to be inden- 
tured to employers for the purpose of learning 
trades. The Provincial Department of Appren- 
ticeship becomes a party to the contract and 
Supervises the training of the apprentice 
throughout. During 8 weeks in the first and 
8 weeks in the second year of training, the 
apprentice is required: to attend special classes 
arranged by the provincial authorities in 
which they will receive training by skilled 
mechanics in the finer points of their craft 
and at the same time will receive instructions 
in related subjects, such as mathematics, 
drafting, English, etc. The apprentices are 
paid during the 16 weeks of special tuition 
referred to above and they are assisted by 
allowances under the Canadian Vocational 
Training Act under an agreement between the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa, and the 
provincial departments. 

It is recommended that boys be drawn as 
far as possible from existing provincial 
technical or vocational schools. In this 
connection in the Province of Ontario, credit 
on the apprenticeship contract is given on the 
basis of six months’ allowance for junior 


Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


2 266 231 28 17 33 62 
2,383 284 173° 340 651 

2 234 204 24 15 29 54 
15 1,800 1,577 188 115 230 420 

87 105 *:«64 128 235 
1,035 123 76 1 yy af 
2 216 §=188 22 14 28 50 


recruitment divideabove totals by 4. 
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apprentices who declare themselves in the 
1lth grade, and six months for students who 
take preparatory studies leading to construc- 
tion trades in the 18th grade. It is important 
that the department in charge of appren- 
ticeship be properly staffed for that purpose 
and that sufficient outside supervisors are 
provided to see that the trade is properly 
taught, and that reasonable continuity of 
employment is provided. This may some- 
time involve shifting the apprentices from an 
employer who is running out of work, to 
another who has work to provide. 

The rates recommended as minimum are 
expressed in percentages of the mechanic’s 
rate and they are as follows: 


BO rGh MOCO 8 ref Seats: tater 30 per cent 
DeCONCLVeaT ous fees Slee 40 per cent 
eH bi is Oct eee eae 50 per cent 


Fourth year 70 per cent 


eeoeree eee ose 


These are minimums, and it is recommended 
that where rapid progress is made, these 
minimums ean be reasonably added to. 

Copies iof the forms of contract, application, 
progress reports, registration cards, and of 
the Act itself, and the Regulations under the 
Act, can all be obtained from the Appren- 
ticeship Department of the Department of 
Labour, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

A very important feature in any effective 
apprenticeship system is the setting up of a 
provincial supervisory committee, composed 
of equal representation of employees and 
employers who meet at least once a month 
and who will at all times exert the necessary 
pressure and activity to build up the number 
of apprentices in training and to satisfy them- 
selves at all times that the training is adequate 
and the results satisfactory. 

It is possible and probable that in some 
of the provinces where an apprenticeship act 
has but recently been enacted, the department 
may not as yet be properly organized and 
staffed and steps should be taken by the 
industry with both employers and employees 
represented to have the machinery for proper 
operation of the Act set into motion as 
quickly as possible 


Other Decisions of Conference 


Following the adoption of the Resolutions 
of the Committees as recorded above, the 
conference dealt with a motion by Mr. Ingles, 
seconded by Mr. Frid:— 


That this Joint National Conference of 
Employers and Employees of the Construc- 
tion Industry decides that it is in the best 
interests of the industry that the present 
organization of a National Joint Conference 
Board be maintained. 
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That the National Joint Conference Board 
at present operating, continue to carry on 
with authority of this conference. 

That the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour be requested to provide for the 
continuance of the convening and secretariat 
of the Board. 

Motion passed and carried. 


Motions were also moved, seconded, put and 
carried as follows: 

That this conference express its appre- 
ciation of the work that is being done, and 
that has been done in these past years, 
through the members of the National Joint 
Conference Board, and of the excellent 
results which have been obtained. 

That the proceedings of this conference 
be sent to all provincial governments, and 
the ministers thereof who would be _inter- 
ested in these subjects, particularly Min- 
isters of Public Works and Ministers of 
Labour. 


This’ concluded the business sessions of the 
conference. 


Closing Session 


Following the adoption of the various 
resolutions, recommendations and suggestions 
as decisions of the conference, a plenary 
session was held which was attended by the 
Minister of Labour, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour and various officers of the Depart- 
ment, the press and other observers. 

At the close of this session the conference 
recorded its regret at the absence through 
illness of Mr. A. J. Crawford, a member of 
the National Joint Conference Board, with 
sincere wishes for speedy return to health. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. Frid 
summarized the work of the conference for 
the employers, touching on the purpose for 
which it was called and making reference to 
the democratic manner in which the discus- 
sions had been conducted and the evidence 
of willingness to reach a common ground so 
that the serious situation and the changing 
conditions would be properly met. Mr. Frid 
stated that the resolutions of the conference, 
while based on the same underlying prin- 
ciples as those in 1941, were expressed in 
terms to suit the present time, that they 
were not revolutionary but evolutionary. 

Both employer and employee delegates were 
urged to go home prepared to support the 
resolutions approved by the conference, not 
forgetting that the public is the umpire and 
that public confidence must be maintained. 

Mr. Frid closed by expressing thanks to the 
Minister for his co-operation in bringing about 
the conference and to the Chairman and 
Secretary for their very efficient arrangements 
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Each of the following speakers struck this 
same note of appreciation of the work of 
those responsible for the conference. 

Mr. Ingles, for the employees, stated that 
any apprehension at the beginning of the 
conference as to what position the different 
sides in industry would ttake was dissipated 
by the free and frank discussions which took 
place. ... Out of this he said, had come a 
better understanding of the other’s position in 
the industry and the factors from which the 
problems develop. 

Mr. Ingles said he wished particularly to 
leave the thought that the closing of the con- 
ference had not concluded the work before 
the industry. He realized that the dislocation 
created by hard years of war could not be 
set aside in a few months. 

In closing Mr. Ingles said “I believe we 
have set an example to the rest of industry 
in this country in the development of 
employer, employee relations. 


Hon. Mr. Mitchell 


Showing ‘his appreciation of the importance 
of the conference the Minister of Labour, the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, attended this 
session and addressed the representatives. 

The Minister said that his presence at 
various gatherings of the conference had 
shown his interest in the proceedings. He 
desired before the delegates dispersed to record 
his appreciation of what the construction 
industry had done for the war effort, a con- 
tribution which in his opinion was unsur- 
passed by any other industry. | 

Mr. Mitchell assured the delegates that their 
work and that of the National Joint Con- 
ference Board was appreciated by the officers 
of the Department of Labour as well as by 
himself, realizing that the statements made 
by delegates express the view of a very 
wide and responsible group of construction 
employers from coast to coast and trusted 
representatives from all building and trades 
across the country, adding “here at this 
conference we have among us not only men 
from the Trades and Labour Congress but 
also from the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour”. 

The Minister referred to the very necessary 
services which had been performed by Selec- 
tive Service and to the necessity of main- 
taining it for some months after the principal 
hostilities had ceased. Many Government 
directives and controls brought into being to 
meet the emergency of war fortunately were 
now gone. | 

The Minister in speaking of the attention 
being .given to -housing reminded his hearers 
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that it must not be forgotten that people 
need work as well as shelter and that work 
emerges through the provision of factories and 
commercial buildings and therefore it was 
necessary that housing and industrial and 
commercial building be kept in balance each 
in the proper proportion and each in its 
appropriate location to serve the others. 

The Minister referred to the good results 
which had been obtained in Canada through 
its administration of price control and that 
while price control, though diminishing, was 
not yet completely gone. The conference 
was reminded that inflation was a disaster in 
which workmen always lose. 


Mr. A. Deschamps 


Mr. Deschamps, speaking as the President 
of the Canadian Construction Association, 
thanked the Chairman for giving him an 
opportunity to say a few words before the 
end of “this dynamic gathering” pointing out 
however that the really hard work was just 
beginning, that the same spirit which had 
prevailed during the conference must be 
carried on throughout the country and on 
to the job. “Let us go forward together, 
into a new era for the construction industry 
and a new era for Canada. The true measure 
of success of -this conference will be the 
industry’s accomplishments throughout the 
land”. 


Mr. Bengough 


Mr. Bengough stated that most industrial 
disputes, like disputes between countries, were 
caused by misunderstanding. The conspicuous 
feature of this gathering had been the clear 
understanding shown on both sides. . 


List of Delegates 


The delegates nominated to attend the 
conference were:— 


Employers’ Section 


H. P. Frid, Hamilton, Ont. 

J. M. Pigott, Hamilton, Ont. 

W. P. Bickle, Bridgewater, NS. 
H. L. Roper, Halifax, N.S, 
Albert Deschamps, Montreal, P.Q. 
John N. Flood, Saint John, N.B. 
K. I. Campbell, Saint John, N.B. 
F. G. Rutley, Montreal, P.Q. 

C. J. A. Cook, Montreal, P.Q. 

J. B. Stirling, Montreal, PQ. 

L. A. Merlo, Walkerville, Ont. 

J. A. Juneau, Quebec, P.Q. 

E. F. Longfellow, Toronto, Ont. 
F, W. Purdy, Toronto, Ont. 
_H. C. Nicholls, Toronto, Ont. 
Tullis N. Carter, Toronto, Ont. 
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Employers’ Sectton—Con. 


W. J. Bavington, Toronto, Ont. 
Allan C. Ross, Ottawa, Ont. 

S. E. Dinsmore, Windsor, Ont. 
R. A. Seasons, Ottawa, Ont. 

H. J. Mero, Walkerville, Ont. 
F. E. Halls, Winnipeg, Man. 

H. J. Bird, Winnipeg, Man. 

W. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. 

kK. E. Lord, Regina, Sask. 

E. Walden, Calgary, Alta. 

H. G. Macdonald, Edmonton, Alta. 
V. L. Leigh, Victoria, B.C. 

John Tucker, Vancouver, B.C. 
Fred J. Hale, Vancouver, B.C. 
Robt. J. Lecky, Vancouver, B.C. 
J. E. Picard, Quebec, P.Q. 

H. J. Graham, Ottawa, Ont. 

R. Drummond, Toronto, Ont. 


Employees’ Section 

E. Ingles, Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, London, 
Ont. 

P. R. Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress, Ottawa, Ont. 

H. W. Watts, Secretary, Building Trades 
Council, Vancouver, B.C. 

E. Larose, General Representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters- and Joiners, 
Montreal, Que. 

John McLeod, Canadian Vice-President, 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Toronto, Ont. 

John Wedge, International Representative, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Alfred Charpentier, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal, 
P.Q. 
H. Colnett, General Organizer, Painters, 
’ Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Jos. Connolly, Special Representative, 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Toronto, Ont. 

A. Cooper, General Representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Toronto, Ont. 

Jos. Durocher, Financial Secretary, Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, Windsor, Ont. 

George Pyper, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Victoria, B.C. 

Sam Finlay, International Representative, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, Toronto, Ont. 

J. H. Dwyer, Representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Halifax, NS. 

J. Woolsey, International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, Foronto, Ont. 
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H. Weller, Secretary, Toronto Building 
Trades Council, Toronto, Ont. 

J. Walker, Business Manager, Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

J. B. Graham, Business Agent, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Winnipeg, Man. 

L. Guerard, Ist Vice-President, 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
Steamfitters. 

David Dickson, National Secretary, Amal- 
eamated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Robert Adair, Vice-President for British 
Columbia, Amalgamated Building and Con- 
struction Workers of Canada, Vancouver, 
BC. 

W. Page, General Representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

W. J. Burr, International Representative, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

O. Renaud, Business Representative, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Montreal, P.Q. 

W. Jenoves, President, Provincial Confer- 
ence Board of Ontario of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Carpenters, Toronto, Ont. 

Duncan Gillies, Vice-President, Operative . 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Ira Davis, President, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, Calgary, Alta. 

Geo. Bengough, President, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Vancouver, 
B.C, 

C. R. Roberts, President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

O. Filion, 2nd Vice-President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal, 
r., 

H. Laverdure, President, Bricklayers and 
Masons, Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, Montreal, P.Q. 

A. E. Skaling, President, Saint John Trades 
and Labour Council, Saint John, N.B. 

H. Patton, Secretary and Business Agent 
for Electrical Workers, Hamilton, Ont. 


United 
and 


Accredited Observers 


H. G. deBivort, International Labour 
Organization, Montreal; C. Sayeau, Toronto, 
Ont.; J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa; R. G. Johnson, 
Ottawa; E. M. Woolcombe, Halifax, N'S.; 
J. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. 

The representatives of the employees on 
the National Joint Conference Board are:— 

E. Ingles (Electrical Workers); A. J. Craw- 
ford (Sheet Metal Workers): J. Woolsey 
(Elevator Constructors); Duncan Gillies 
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John Wedge (Operating Engineers); J. W. 
Bruce (Plumbers); Arthur Martel (Carpen- 
(Plasterers); John McLeod (Bricklayers) ; 
ters); Harry Colnett (Painters); Sam Finlay 
(Boiler Makers). 

Alternates: A. Cooper 
Larose (Carpenters). 

The representatives of. the employers are:— 

H. P. Frid (Hamilton); J. Flood (Saint 
John); E. F. Longfellow (Toronto); J. B. 


(Carpenters; E. 
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Stirling (Montreal); R. A. Seasons (Ottawa) ; 
J. A. Juneau (Quebec); C. J. A. Cook (Mont- 
réal) sntHig Can) Nicholls. -.Porontoisj das wh 
Graham (Ottawa). 


Alternates: P. N. Gross (Montreal); J. M. 
Pigott (Hamilton); A. C. Ross (Ottawa); 
J. L. E. Price (Montreal); R. Drummond 
(Toronto); T. N. Carter (Toronto). 

J. L. Kingston, Secretary. 

A. J. Hill, Chairman. 


Workmen's Compensation in Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and Ontario 


RIEF summaries of the Annual Reports of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 


Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta for the 
year 1944, appear below. 


Quebec 


The sixteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission of Quebec 
reveals a reduction of more than 6,000 in the 
number of industrial accidents in 1944, the 
total being 84,308, as compared with 90,564 
in 1943 and 96,888 in 1942. 

“There is reason to believe,” the report 
says, “that the efforts which have been made 
by our Accident Prevention Associations and 
the co-operation which they have received 
from employers have given the excellent re- 
sults obtained .. the assets of the Commission 
now exceed $28,000,000, 86 per cent of which 
represents investments of the very best kind. 
These assets are safely sufficient to meet 
all responsibilities to be incurred by our 
Commission.” , 

The report states that “since the Act has 
been amended to extend its benefits to work- 
men afflicted with non-complicated silicosis 
and asbestosis, the Commission, with the co- 
operation of employers, is organizing clinics 
where workmen exposed to these terrible dis- 
eases shall be examined before they are ac- 


cepted in employment, and will be submitted 
also to subsequent periodical examination.” 

According to the report, the amount paid 
out in compensation during 1944 was $4,536,- 
848.69 (Provisional figure). This compares 
with a total of $4,600,397.37 in 1943. The 
largest item on the 1944 expenditure list was 
for temporary incapacity, $2,075,676.08. The 
other items were $1,024,144.49 for permanent 
disability; $987,147.14 for medical aid; and 
$449,880.98 for death. The reserve for out- 
standing adjustments amounted to $4,350,- 
828.81, as compared with $2,083,986.39 in 1943. 

Administration expenses during the year 
under review amounted to $640,467.54 ($522,- 
034.388 under Schedule 1 and $118,433.16 under 
Schedule 2), of which $491,757.94 was paid out 
in salaries of the Commissioners and _ staff. 
Revenues for the period totalled $10,242- 
438.12 and was made up of assessments, penal- 
ties and sundry items. An accumulated surplus 
of $2,408,783.73 is reported as at December 31, 
1944. 


Saskatchewan 


The following is a brief summary of the 


fifteenth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan for the calendar year 1944. 

The report states that “the year 1944 wit- 
nessed a new high record for Board business, 
increases being shown in revenues, In number 
of claims reported, and in benefits awarded,” 
There was an increase of 193 in the number of 
employers who reported to the Board as com- 
pared with the number reporting in 1948. 

During 1944, a total of 8,618 claims were re- 
ported as compared with 7,718 in 1943. On 
account of the 1943 claims a total of $814,- 
948.76 was paid out to the Board, made up 

57089—11 


of $328,926.62 in compensation, $347,665.29 in 
pension awards, and $138,355.85 in hospital and 
medical aid. Not including déposit accounts 
the total receipts of the Board in 1944 amount- 
ed to $701,210.98, while the total expenditure, 
including estimate for outstanding claims was 
$659,205.48, leaving an estimated surplus of 
$42,005.51. 

The average assessment rate for 1944 was 
$1.87 per $100 of payroll, an increase of six 
cents as compared with 1943 and of one cent 
as compared with 1942. 

The number of employers who reported to 
the Board in 1944 was 4,658 as compared with 
4,465 in 1943. The amount of payroll reported 
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during 1944, exclusive of Dominion and Sas- 
katchewan governments (which are not asked 
to estimate their payrolls) totalled $53,522,- 
887.00, an increase of $5,424,313.00 over 1943. 
Accidents in 1943 were classified as follows: 
Prime movers, 137; working machines, 376; 
hoisting apparatus, 53; dangerous substances, 
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317; stepping on or striking against objects, 
666; falling objects, 760; handling objects, 
1,201; tools, 488; runaways and animals, 70; 
moving trains and vehicles, 251; falls of per- 
sons, 1,217; all other causes, 1,885. Of all 
classes a total of 23 accidents were fatal. 


Alberta 


The total number of accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta in 1944 was 19,286. There were 48 fatal 
accidents reported during the year. In addi- 
tion, there were six deaths due to accidents 
reported in 1943 and one caused by an accident 
reported in 1942. The total revenue for the 
year was $4,207,141.04. From this is deducted 
$181,650.29 for estimated or adjusted merit 
rebates, making a net income of $4,025,490.75. 
The total expenditures amounted to $3,322,- 
833.87, leaving a provisional surplus of $702,- 
656.88. The largest revenue item was that of 
assessments amounting to $4,075,717.42, fol- 
lowed by interest of $112,723.95 and penalties 
totalling $18,699.67. 

Compensation payments amounted to $804,- 
692.33; cost of medical services, $290,270.49; 
provision for disasters, $182,066; provisions 
for silicosis, $110,245; provision for claims 


pending, $375,420; administrative and general 
expense, including mine rescue stations, $255,- 
086.80. The capitalized cost of pension awards 
amounted to $1,048,775.39. 

Statistics for the year 1944 reviewed by the 
report may be summarized as follows: Num- 
ber of employers within the scope of the Act 
at December 31, 1944, 6,648; accidents reported 
during 1944, 19,286; accidents and claims not 
finally disposed of at December 31, 1944, 2,345; 
claims disposed of by award of pensions or 
payment of compensation, 7,988; claims dis- 
posed of by payment only of account for 
medical aid, 9,353; accidents disposed of for 
which no application for compensation was 
received, 187; accidents disposed of on which 
no compensation was due, 2,260; claims on 
which further payments have to be made, 
1,095; accidents awaiting further reports and 
on which no payments ‘have been made, 748. 


Ontario 


The Annual Report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario for 1944 
was issued recently. A brief summary giving 
the more important features of the report 
appears below. 

Accidents reported to the Board in 194 
numbered 123,820, as compared with 131,458 
during 1943, a decrease of 7,638 or 5:5 per 
cent. Of this total 116,381 accidents were paid 
for, either by compensation or medical aid or 
both. These included 288 deaths, 2,191 per- 
manent disability cases, 45,822 temporary dis- 
ability cases and 68,080 medical aid cases only. 
In addition, the Board in 1944 opened for 
further award 1,027 claims which had been 
settled previously. r 

During 1944, the payroll covered by Sche- 
dule I of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(that part of industry under collective lia- 
bility) was $1,169,052,000, as compared with 
$1,076,780,000 during 1948, an increase of 8-6 
per cent. The average rate of assessment was 
$1.02 for each $100 of payroll: the correspond- 
ing rate for 1943 was $1.03. There were 25,001 
employers under Schedule I at December 31, 
1944, as compared with 23,950 at the end of 
1943. 

The compensation and medical aid for 
Schedule I industries, including estimates for 


what is still to be awarded for accidents hap- 
pening during the year and for prior years’ 
accidents amounted to $9,768,934.17. The total 
amount awarded in Schedule II industries 
(those in which employers are individually 
hable for accidents to their workmen) includ- 
ing Dominion and Provincial Crown Com- 
panies, in 1944, was $2,278,793, as compared 
with $2,264,507.50 during 1943. Of the 1944 
total, $1,249,52042 was for Dominion Crown 
Companies and $113,410.40 was for Provincial 
Crown cases. 

The provincial assessments paid for 1944 
under Schedule I were $11,965,195.12. To 
this must be added $72,800.01 refunds from 
various sources, application of sections of the 
Act by way of penalty and other sources of 
income. The total receipts for the year were, 
therefore, $12,037,995.13. 

The Dominion Government (including De- 
fence Industries) the Provincial Government, 
and employers in Schedule II paid for acci- 
dents as they occurred, on the adjudication of 
clauses by the Board. Hence while accidents 
from these sources were included in the above 
totals, there was no inclusion of wage roll or 
assessment figures as these industries did not 
pay assessment to the Board on a percentage 
of their payrolls. 
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The gross administration expenses of the 
Board in 1944 were $654,361.28. Of this amount 
$80,446.50 was charged to Schedule II and 
Crown employers; $15,620.65 to Safety Asso- 
ciations; $27,089.90 to silicosis account; 
$1,089.34 to mine rescue work; $4,666.50 to 
special hospital account, and $5,240.35 to. clinic. 
The balance, $520,208.04 was charged to Sche- 
dule I and is 5:10 per cent of the benefits 
awarded in Schedule I during 1944. 
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The Disaster Reserve to meet any unfore- 
seen disaster or other circumstance which 
might burden unduly the employers in any 
class of industry, amounted to $236,248.27 at 
the close of 1944. The Pension Fund to take 
care of future payments of pensions totalled 
$34,822,620.99, and the reserve to complete 
claims amounted to $4,662,295.73, at December 
31, 1944. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1945 


Ts the accompanying tables, which have been 

prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 

The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old| age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was first 
passed, the Department of Labour of Canada 
(then the administering Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being imcreased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1935. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 


the administration was transferred from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., May, 
1937, p. 503) provides for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 
ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 
the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (ineluding 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner is married to a person receiving a 
pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
~ * Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 


1948, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the the extent of operations under this amendment 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. to the Old Age Pensions Act. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND SratisticAL SUMMARY oF Op Ace Pensrtons IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 
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British New Nova ‘ 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 11, 884 16,213 12,669 12,653 14,625 59,774 
Average monthly pension............ 24-12 24-37 24-51 22-33 22-60 24-50 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
population? A.2. adeea oo Pa IIS 1-45 1-74 1-73 2-74 2-39 1-51 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.......... 3-06). 4-94 4-10 4-55 §-23 4-99 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 47-54 35-25 42-23 60-25 45-70 30-19 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Dec. 31, 

BIT are a ee ee ee ee SOR ae 637,079 90 882,838 60 675,309 19 631,109 96 735,642 56) 3,294,724 68 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended Dee. 31, 1945 

and included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 

WELIOd , ee ees Fae ee 133,203 80 183,935 61 141,213 78 143,245 31 164,077 30 690,400 40 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1—December 31, 1945..] 1,881,921 07] 2,589,279 21 2,003,471 93] 1,863,608 22} 2,169,798 70] 9,776,064 93 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion April 1-December 31, 1945 and 

included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 

DENIOGIE. SLO. Ra LLY EG 393,605 24 538,917 25 419,124 73 424,012 80 484,936 47} 2,148,068 01 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

Pensions(Act... (i.e |. SOS. 23,204,494 99] 31,998,300 87} 29,929,919 28] 15,877,838 92 23, 532,804 92/139, 833,924 13 


War Measures Act and included in I 

Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

Pensions Actis 20. 3) ee 1,108,453 38) 1,539,387 85} 1,256,559 03] 1,007,715 09} 1,160,792 77 5,496,719 84 


P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
—— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 








July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 














1, 982 50, 644 13,193 193, 648 
24. 


11 
18-91 23-94 4-59 24-09 
2-18 1:45 1:56 09 
6:59 3:20 3-43 1-52 


n O 33-03 45-22 45-49 6-01 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
be for quarter ended Dec. 31, 


ee 


81,641 24 2,725,957 06 732,165 71 829 07 10,397,297 97 


ment’s contributions for the same. 
PETLOD Soe oc ee. 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-December 31, 1945... 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion April 1-December 31, 1945 and 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


16,328 25 563,948 03 152,457 97 157 53 2,188,967 98 
238,612 49 8,044,200 07 2,164,030 25 2,464 08 30,733,450 95 


47,722 50 1,663,586 69 449,107 34 469 18 6, 569, 550 21 


2,483,541 99 | 74,103,047 69 | 28,494,772 21 30,250 81 369,488,895 81 


141,252 62 4,955,916 70 1,325,022 81 1,358 34 17,993,178 43 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 














INumberRot PENSIONCES? «...chclemisins sate heats + © aiseiste «102 
Average monthly pension.............ccceceeeeeees 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population.,..... 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended December 81, 1945.................000e 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended December 31, 1945 and included in Dom- 
inion Government’s contributions for the bame 
PEPIOM cae « oeis.« Riseenins adie poe aeieety ete ae 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1- 
December'Si- 10457 fe SO ESR 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1- 
December 31, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same period 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to the Old 
IA 6, Pensions.A Clbsmije c tebe o ye « aieain seek ee 


























Number off pensioners tes sr55 soils oo ss sisal 
Average monthly pension Oe ee eel een eeu Oe 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended December 31, 1945..............0000c00- 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended December 31, 1945 and included in Dom- 
inion Government’s contributions for the same 
POTION. noose cc esas seesaee ences csesetcosessees 
Dominion Government’s contributions Aprile 1- 
Mecember ol. 194 Mencmere see Stia eae nie ocsrales eevee 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1- 
December 31, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same period 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 


tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. /$2, 111,920 08 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to the Old 
Atos: Pensions “A Coad Mine toe os cg ee as wiiiaate teres 


$144, 827 80 


British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
ct Act ct Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 
262 342 361 736 663 
24-45 24-58 24-80 24-61 24-17 
-032 -037 -049 159 -108 
$14,422 92 $18,943 67 $20,119 85 $40,663 54 $35,714 85 
$2,940 16 $3,895 33 $4,099 26 $8, 3387 65 $7,600 98 
$42,797 31 $56,716 02 $58,680 63 | $121,831 13 | $106,645 82 
$8,715 48 $11,619 59 $12, 201 96 $25,034 37 $22,639 36 
$305,711 65 | $446,914 60 | $453,414 56 |$1,008,125 50 | $854,134 41 
$25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36,303 69 $67,359 37 $56,644 86 
Ontario P.E.1. Quebec Saskatchewan 
ct Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 19387 | Nov. 15, 1937 
1,526 116 2,539 337 6, 882 
24-69 22-35 24-71 24-83 
038 +127 -073 -040 
$85,897 52 $5,682 41 | $148,908 69 $18,533 21 | $383,886 66 
$17,981 88 $1,136 48 $29,414 62 $3,861 02 $79,267 38 
$254,273 09 $16,886 03 | $423,419 68 $57,419 23 |$1, 138,668 94 
$52,729 89 $3,377 20 $86,540 21 $11,718 63 | $234,576 69 


$126,487 44 |$3, 101,934 72 | $441,213 70 |$8,844, 856 66 


$10,030 78 | $251,829 O1 $34,700 66 | $660,923 70 








* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Proposals for Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan 


On December 17, the Saskatchewan Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada met with the Provincial 
Cabinet and presented their annual brief of 
proposed labour legislation. 

The delegation expressed its appreciation 
for the social and economic legislation already 
enacted by the present Provincial Govern- 
ment which was described as, “step by step, 
gradually improving the conditions under 
which the workers of the province labour.” 

Amendments to the Trade Union Act of 
the Province asked for were: (a) that indi- 
vidual unit certification be extended to cover 
any area designated by Provincial Labour 
Relations Board; (b) that maintenance of 
membership, like dues check-off, come into 
effect immediately upon certification, if 
application is made for it; (c) that the 
Government provide machinery for’ dealing 
with applications placed before the Labour 
Relations Board, in the interests of the Trades 
Union Act; (d) that provision for perpetua- 
tion of responsibility be made in cases similar 
to changes in the ownership of businesses; 
(e) that a collective agreement remain in 
effect during any seasonal occupation lay-off ; 
(f) that changes in ownership for the purpose 
of destroying a union by changing conditions 
be classed as unfair labour practice; (g) that 
the use of strike breakers, scabs, etc., in labour 
disputes, be made an unfair labour practice. 


Proposals were included for: the enactment 
of an Hours of Work Act which would set a 
40-hour maximum throughout the province; 
the enactment of a Holidays with Pay Act; 
and the amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so as to extend blanket coverage 
to all workers, increase payments to 100 per 
cent of wages, and eliminate the three-day 
waiting period before commencing payments. 

The delegation asked that Old Age Pen- 
sions be paid at 60 years of age and benefit 
payments increased to $50 per ménth. It 
requested the abolition of the Education Tax; 
the standardizing of all school books; and 
their free provision for all grades by the 
Department of Education. On the question 
of child labour, the brief favoured legisla- 
tion which would prohibit the employment 
of children in factories, hotels and restaurants 
prior to the age of 16 and requested the 
elevation of the school leaving age to at least 
a similar level. 

Requests were made for a minimum wage 
of $1,800 per year and the immediate imple- 
mentation of the 35-cent per hour minimum 
wage. 

The Provincial Government was requested 
to cogently impress upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the necessity of removing the control 
of the present Housing Act from private 
banks and mortgage companies to the Bank 
of Canada. 


New Brunswick Labour Brief on Dominion-Provincial Relations 


DELEGATION representing the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour met 
recently with the New Brunswick Cabinet for 
the purpose of presenting a brief containing 
matters which the Federation felt should 
be discussed at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. 


Health Insurance—The delegation was of 
the opinion that the Dominion proposals for 
health insurance were good but contended that 
leaving the final choice of what services were 
to be inaugurated entirely with the provincial 
governments would result in a lack of 
uniformity in such legislation throughout 
Canada. Tear was expressed that such a plan 
would lead to inferior services in some prov- 
inces. As a result these provinces would be 
paying for superior services rendered in other 
provinces because of the proportionately equal 
share of the cost each province incurred under 
the proposed plan. The delegation demanded 
that any health insurance scheme adopted 
be national in scope, operation and admin- 
istration. 


Old Age Pensions—Similar views were 
expressed regarding old age pensions. The 
rate of benefit payments and the extent of 
coverage varied between the provinces— 
“further illustrating the lack of uniformity 
that exists in social legislation in Canada”, 
the delegation declared. Protest was regis- 
tered against the “means test” being utilized 
as a measure of eligibility. “We heartily agree 
with the proposal that the age of eligibility 
should be reduced from 70 to 65 years, with 
an ultimate goal of 60 years, and we believe 
all the pensions should be paid by and 
administered under federal authority and with- 
out the claimant having to prove destitution.” 

Unemployment Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Benefits—The Government 
delegates to the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence were urged to support the request for 
extending unemployment insurance to a 
greater number of workers. This, coupled 
with the extension of the duration of pay- 
ments, should, to a great extent, obviate the 
need for unemployment assistance benefits. 
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Wage Control and Collective Bargaining — 
The delegation pointed out labour’s desire to 
have present wage regulations relaxed or 
eliminated as promptly as is consistent with 
the general welfare, but declared they saw no 
valid reason why minimum wage legislation 
already promulgated, but presently suspended, 
should not be immediately reinstated to help 
maintain present wage rates and spending 
power. 


The delegates expressed wholehearted con- 
currence in the ‘desirability of uniformity 
throughout Canada of minimum wage 
standards, occupational coverage, maximum 
hours of work, and minimum: hours of 
employment” set out in the Dominion 
Government’s proposals. However, they 
proscribed the condition, “consistent with 
justifiable local or regional variations in cost 


Households and 


ae number of buildings used for habita- 
tion purposes at the date of the 1941 
census was 2,181,564, or one for every five of 
Canada’s population, according to final figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Averages ranged from one for every eight of 
population in Quebec, to one building used 
for habitation for every four persons in British 
Columbia. On the basis of number of dwell- 
ings, however, the range diminishes to between 
one dwelling for roughly every five persons in 
the Maritimes and Quebec, and one for every 
four persons in Ontario, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Such differences in the 
number of building and dwelling units in 
relation to population are largely determined 
by the variable faetors of type of dwelling, 
tenure, size of household and families, type 
of locality, etc. 

Dwellings occupied by owners constituted 
55 per cent of all dwellings in Canada. The 
proportion was higher in rural localities where 
three-fourths of the dwellings were owner- 
occupied. In urban localities, however, only 
40 per cent of the dwellings were occupied 
by owners. Rented dwellings outnumbered 
owner-occupied dwellings in urban localities 
of all provinces, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and _ British 
Columbia. 

An analysis of rents paid by tenant house- 
holds in the larger cities shows that close to 
one-half of tenant households in Montreal 
were paying low monthly rentals of between 
$10 and $19 at the date of the 1941 census, 
about one-third in Quebec City, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, one-fourth in Windsor and 
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of living standards” as absolutely precluding 
any possibility of attaining uniformity. 

Collective Bargaining and Conciliation—A 
single labour code for the entire Dominion 
was advocated which would provide workers 
with the absolute right to organize and con- 
tain means for rapid conciliation in cases 
where disputes arise. In the latter case the 
delegation was of the opinion that it would 
be difficult to improve much upon the general 
principles of the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
investigation Act, except to make it applicable 
to all employment in the country. 


The delegation went on record as being 
essentially in agreement with federal pro- 
posals to maintain present wartime taxation 
agreements. It asked safeguards against 
imposition of further taxes such as rental, 
occupational, and poll taxes, and favoured 
collection of taxes at source as earned. 


Families in 194] 


Hamilton, and one-fifth in Ottawa and 
Toronto. However, it should be noted that 
93 per cent of all Montreal tenant house- 
holds and 87 per cent of those in Quebec were 
living in apartments and flats, whereas in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, where a large pro- 
portion of households also were in the low 
rental levels, over half were living in single 
homes. #8 

Monthly rents for single homes were lowest 
in Winnipeg and Vancouver and highest for 
households in Ontario cities, notably Ottawa 
and Toronto. Approximately 75 per cent of 
urban tenant households in the former cities 
paid less than $30 a month for rent, as 
compared with about 50 per cent in Ottawa 
and Toronto. A similar comparison of urban 
tenant households living in apartments and 
flats shows that roughly one-third of such 
households in Ottawa and Toronto were pay- 
ing less than $30 a month, with proportions 
in other large cities ranging upward to three- 
fourths in Montreal and Quebec City. 

Households consisting of two and _ three 
persons in 1941 were more numerous than 
those of any larger size in urban localities. 
For Canada as a whole, urban households of 
two persons amounted to 22 per cent of the 
total, and three persons slightly lower at 21 
per cent. The number of households fell off 
more sharply between the four and five person 
groups from 18 per cent to 12 per cent, with 
a continuing drop to three per cent for house- 
holds of 10 persons and over. 

In urban centres, households living in four, 
five or six rooms were most numerous, with 
the largest number in the last group. Per- 
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centages of total households in these room- 
per-household groups were 17 per cent, 18 per 
cent, and 22 per cent, respectively, with a drop 
in the number of households with seven rooms 
to 10 per cent, and those with 10 rooms or 
more, to three per cent. 

Urban tenant households showed a greater 
concentration than owner households in the 
low room-per-household groups, and to a lesser 
extent, in the smaller person-per-household 
groups. Less than one-third of urban tenant 
households occupied six rooms or more as 
compared with three-fifths of owner house- 
holds. The proportion for tenant households 
living in single homes was slightly higher at 
42 per cent, but for those in apartments and 
flats only 20 per cent occupied six or more 
rooms. 


Normal families, consisting of husband and 
wife (with or without children) living together 
at the date of the census, far outnumbered 
other types of family groups. Normal families 
totalled almost 88 per cent of all families in 
Canada. Another two per cent represented 
families in which either the husband or wife 
were resident elsewhere on the census date. 
This latter group should not be confused with 
families whose heads were separated or 
divorced. 

Families of widowed heads accounted for 
almost nine per cent of the total families in 
Canada, with almost three-fourths of these 
having female heads. Families with separated 
and divorced heads together totalled 1:3 ‘per 
cent of all families, and those of single heads, 
0:2 per cent, 


Australian Industrial Lighting Standards 


6¢ 7 NDUSTRIAL Lighting”, a bulletin issued 
recently by the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service, sets 
forth the minimum requirements of: the 
“Australian Code for the Interior Ilumina- 
tion. of Buildings by Artificial Light” which 
was drawn up by the Australian Standards 
Association and applied during wartime in 
the National Security (Standards of Light- 
ing) Regulations. The bulletin contains 
numerous photographs and diagrams. 

The first chapter, on general principles, 
points out that the five factors of vision are 
eyesight, the size of objects, the contrast be- 
tween an object and its background, the time 
in which work-tasks must be done and illum- 
ination. Glare, it is emphasized, impedes 
vision and brings on fatigue, reduces produc- 
tion and increases errors. 

Some requirements of good practice sum- 
marized in the second chapter are the pro- 
vision of sufficient light on each work-task, 
the prevention of eye-strain caused by work- 
ing in a pool of light with surrounding gloom, 
the prevention of glare from exposed lamps, 
the prevention of glare by screening local 
lights at or near machines and by using in- 
direct lighting in offices, and the use of light 
colours or special lighting methods to im- 
prove contrast between work-tasks and back- 
grounds. The amount of desirable illumina- 
tion is indicated for six classes of work and 
for a number of industrial interiors and 
tasks. 

A chapter on colour in industry emphasizes 
the need for light-coloured surroundings to 
reflect the light. Ceilings should be white 
but may be slightly tinted when the interior 


is well lighted day and night. Walls, how- 
ever, should not be white but painted in 
some light colour such as light green or blue 
or “sunshine cream” or buff. Machines, it is 
urged, should be painted in light but not 
bright colours. Strong colours, however, 
should be used to identify dangerous parts 
of machines or for other identification. 


Another chapter deals with the best meth- 
ods of lighting. The use of 50 or more foot- 
candles is advised for very severe and pro- 
longed visual tasks, 25 to 50 foot-candles for 
less severe and prolonged tasks, 15 to 25 for 
moderately critical and prolonged operations, 
10 to 15 foot-candles for ordinary and 5 to 10 
for less exacting visual tasks. 


A chapter on lighting equipment points out 
that direct lighting is unsuitable for pre- 
cision, assembly, machine-tool and other work 
on shiny surfaces, or for operations where 
shadows will be troublesome, and prescribes 
the use of diffused light for these tasks. The 
importance of proper maintenance is emphas- 
ized, since dirty reflectors, darkened walls and 
ceilings, burnt-out and over-age lamps or re- 
placements of inadequate size and under-volt- 
age burning of lamps all result in deprecia- 
tion of lighting installations, dirt being the 
chief enemy of continued effective lighting. 


The value of fluorescent lighting with its 
relatively high efficiency and cool lighting is 
also discussed. Its value may be reduced, 
however, if the lighting fittings are installed 
over machines, benches, etc., with no upward 
light to dispel the darkness of upper areas. 
If necessary, auxiliary lighting should be in- 
stalled to light the general surroundings. 
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Canada’s delegation to the 
third American regional 
conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organiza- 
tion which opened in 
| a Mexico City on April 1, 
| was headed by Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, 
_ Canadian Ambassador to Mexico. C. C. 
Eberts, of the Canadian Embassy staff in 
_ Mexico City, acted as assistant to Dr. 
_ Keenleyside. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, and J. S. 
McCullagh, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations of the Labour Department, were 
technical advisers to the Government delegate. 

J. B. Ward, Chairman of the General 
_ Conference Committee of the Standard Rail- 
way Labour Organizations, of Montreal, was 
the workers’ delegate; while C. E. Shumaker, 
Manager of the Personnel Division of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, New 
Toronto, was the employers’ delegate. 

Items on the agenda included vocational 
training, labour inspection, industrial relations, 
and such social and economic problems of 
American countries as industrialization, immi- 
gration, the relationship between wages and 
prices, and the conditions of life of the native 
population of American countries. An account 


delegation to 


_ of this meeting will appear in a subsequent 


issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Speaking in the House of 


Restriction Commons on April 1, the 
in use of Minister of Reconstruction, 
building Honourable C. D. Howe, 
materials announced a policy for 


ie restricting the use of build- 

ing materials for purposes other than housing. 
_ The Minister stated that the number of 
houses that are to be built during 1946 will 
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be limited by available supplies of building 
materials. He said that it was impossible to 
judge from» Ottawa the essentiality of different 
construction projects, and that in prohibiting 
the construction of non-essential buildings the 
decision could be made most effectively by 
municipalities. 

“As hon. members know, a building permit 
must be obtained from the municipality 
before any building can be erected within its 
borders. The most appropriate time and place 
effectively to curtail unnecessary building is 
prior to the issuance of the building permit. 
The authority that issues the building permit 
is in the best position to determine whether 
the permit should be issued or deferred, hav- 
ing regard to the possibility of shortages of 
housing in the area, and having regard to 
employment conditions in the area,” the Min- 
ister stated. 

An Order in Council of March 27 (PC. 
1184) provides that 

- . every municipal body and every officer, 
employee or agent thereof having authority 
in relation to building permits shall, in the 


exercise thereof during the current calendar 
year, have power 


(a) to refuse to issue a permit for the 
erection, alteration or repair of any 
building or structure; and 

(b) to revoke, cancel or suspend any permit 
which may have been issued for the 
erection, alteration or repair of any 
building or structure. 


The Order further provides that 


where, in any place, a permit from a muni- 
cipal body or any officer, employee or agent 
thereof is required by law for the erection, 
alteration or repair of any building or 
structure, no person shall erect, alter or 
repair any building or structure in such place 
unless such permit shall have been issued 
therefor and is in full force and effect, 
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The Minister said that effective means have 
been taken to bring about a fair distribution 
of building materials in all parts of Canada 
and that steps will be taken to maintain the 
same equitable distribution. “It will then be 
the duty of each municipality to determine 
whether its quota of material should properly 
be used for housing, for industrial projects 
or otherwise. Should the municipality decide 
to use its building materials to build motion 
picture theatres or other places of amuse- 
ment, that municipality can hardly complain 
if a shortage develops in materials for con- 
struction of houses. I feel certain that every 
municipality will be impressed with the 
necessity to provide adequate housing for its 
population, even if this involves deferring 
projects that would otherwise be desirable.” 

Stating that there is still a need for low- 
rental housing for veterans, the Minister said 
that Wartime Housing Limited will consider 
applications from municipalities for veterans’ 
houses for rent provided that they are 
received not later than June 1. “During 
1945,” he said, “the Wartime Housing building 
program was not undertaken until July, and, 
in the case of certain municipalities, not until 
late in the autumn, with the result that 
practically all the building extended over the 
winter months. It is to avoid this that the 
deadline of June 1 has been established for 
applications during 1946.” 

Enumerating the steps that have already 
been taken to make the best use of available 
supplies of building materials, he said a 
priority order required suppliers to fill orders 
for government housing projects and for 
houses of individual veterans whose houses 
are 75 per cent completed. This order, he 
said, will later be enlarged to give priority 
to all housing for veterans, whether built by 
the government or by the individual veteran. 

He pointed out that the housing problem 
is not one that normally lies within the 
jurisdiction of the federal government. 


Reports on building permits 
collected from municipali- 
ties by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics give an 
indication of the progress 
of housing in Canada. 

During February, 1946, permits were issued 
by the reporting municipalities for 1,903 new 
housing units, of which 1,682 were new 
buildings and 221 were conversions. In Feb- 
ruary last year, 1,099 permits were issued for 
housing units, including 834 for the construc- 
tion of new buildings and 265 for conversions. 
The aggregate value of new residential build- 
ings, additions and repairs thereto, was 
$7,819,812 in February this year as compared 
with $3,449,565 in February, 1945. 


Progress of 
housing in 


Canada 
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Permits for the construction of 3,918 new 


dwelling units were granted during the first — 


two months of the present year as compared 
with 1,905 in the same period of 1945. The 
permits for 1946 included 3,445 for new build- 
ings and 473 for conversions. The value of 
new residential buildings, and additions and 


repairs thereto amounted to $16,004,749 during © 


the first two months of this year as compared 
with $5,850,257 in the same period of 1945. 
Permits for all construction reached the 
value of $16,156,047 in February, recording a 
small 
$15,252,348 and exceeding the February, 1945 
total of $7,224,489 by 124 per cent. Permits 
for new construction were issued in February 
to the value of $12,608,713 and additions, 
alterations and repairs, $3,547,334. For the 
first two months of the current year, permits 
were granted to the value of $31,408,395 as 
compared with $12,619,666 in the comparable 
period of 1945, an advance of 149 per cent. 
The Bureau received returns from 171 of 
the 204 municipalities in Canada which have 
systems for issuing such permits and of this 
number 145 reported detailed operations. The 
remaining 26 advised that no permits had been 
issued during the month, while 33 municipali- 
ties had failed to report by March 12, at 
which time compilations were proceeded with. 
Of the 1,903 permits for new housing units 
issued in February, 740 were issued in British 
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Columbia, 525 in Ontario, 379 in Quebec, 128 — 
in Alberta, 57 in Manitoba, 45 in Saskatchewan, 


15 in Nova Scotia, 12 in New Brunswick, and 
2 in Prince Edward Island. 


The latest statistics avail- 


Employment able reflecting industrial 
and industrial conditions in Canada are 
statistics shown in the accompanying 


table. 

The index of industrial employment, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was 166°9 at February 1, 1946; this was lower 
by 1:3 points than one month earlier. The 
index of the physical volume of business 
receded from 195-4 in January to 181-2 in 
February. A slight increase was registered in 


the general index of wholesale prices during — 


the month. The Bureau’s cost-of-living index 
also showed a fractional gain to stand at 120-1 
at March 1, 1946. 

Employment and earnings—Following the 
downward trend in employment indicated in 


mid-winter in seven out of the last eight © 


years, the index of industrial employment 
(base 1926=100) declined from 168-2 at 
January 1, 1946, to 166-9 at February 1. This 


indicated a decline of 6-7 per cent as com- — 


pared with employment one year earlier, when 
at February 1, 1945, the index stood at 178-9. 
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_ STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


_ _Notn.—Offcial statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are_included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





























1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 











3 Base June 1941=100. 




















4 Base 1935-1939=100. 








i 1946 1945 
Classification — As fies 
March February January March February January 
|  Employment— 

EMAIL EKL i hewn toe Romie et ee tees en Es Met Te 166-9 168-2 178-2 178-9 180-4 
Applications for employment?. No.|.............. 6, 597 7,184 7, 054 7,265 8, 594 
Vacancies notified?............ IN OMS ee nae os 4,477 4,979 8, 218 7,415 7,759 
Placements effected?.......... UNIO | eS se tole 2,104 2,254 4, 860 4,974 5, 224 
Unemployment insurance claims 

A NON Retere ol eae 59, 098 71, 932 13,307 14, 990 20,41 
Wneniploymentin tradeiunions: Wit eet tie A AM i.e BARU eck egal ere | oe eatin NG ay 0-6 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?.|.............. 135-1 127-6 148-8 146-4 138-1 
Per capita weekly earnings..... IPS Se el ee 31-94 29-92 32-82 32-15 30-10 
Average hourly earnings..... CONUS acti cncns tee x 68-1 67-9 70:1 70-1 70-0 
Average hours worked per week..}.............. 44.0 38-1 45-8 45-4 39-6 
Prices— 
Wiolesalexniderts cme rachis eit ae umer. ek ius 104-6 104-0 103-0 102-9 102-8 
Cost-of-living index!........ Saati 120-1 119-9 119-9 118- 118-6 118-6 
Physical Volume of Business— 
lene malg nd exs pret ners oye tysen ese ic esa he us wk Pe 181-2 195-4 225-2 216-7 228-8 
Indusirialsproduchion! 2.2520 caw ts./| ees deen ss 188-2 193-9 248-0 240-3 245-8 
Minera bprodietioniz, 2 siege | uss ddavie ce fooos 98-1 119-7 173-5 147-9 174-0 
amie DUETS a> Wein orem, cer cletok oe we Mae 197-9 202-8 Papel oa 270-0 274-3 
WOnsiny CULOM een vette mel ek node otis 258-1 250+1 166-2 107-7 103-4 
LE CUEICH DOWEL tein cold taints 's calles ben ¢ teoac tok 152-9 151-8 154-2 150-1 151-6 
DIST ULLOMS axa acen Me eeata5)< Reo) Re ie ae he 166-7 198-7 177-9 167-7 193-7 
Canlordineses Mere Laas vues he el one bine 147-0 156-3 149-6 147-9 152-2 
Mionissearite ci relal Gath. teres | Maes ieee. 184-5 191-0 206-6 192-8 191-6 
iapontsne Sten cease ns Pay Meda MSA heen Cre RE co ok 165-9 203-9 161-4 162-0 190-3 
EXO UG emer Rite en aber ile coal knees Be te 187-5 227-9 369-6 295-9 281-3 
Retatlsalestunadsjusted . Asses velop sitet « oo [te Sele ce 160-3 194-3 146-7 143-0 
EVE tATIRG ALES RACIUISLEG®. coe uscrahin PR cotmlotee ius wom lcnatne Gi cates oad 196-5 201-8 185-6 - 174-9 
Wiholesaleisalessasues-.0 et vse othe ek oe deen trl: 210-9 216-8 201-8 178-6 182-3 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!............ 7120-7 121-8 123-5 93-2 92-9 89-4 
frelerredetOcks indexes joc. The Wl Oke 154-1 152-1 130-9 132-1 131-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index?.... 784-4 85-9 90-0 96-3 96-6 96-7 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ }.............. 271, 731,000 331,653,000) 439,493,000 352, 736, 000 363, 546, 000 
imports, excluding gold #8). cB | css. ae uk oe 2 116,996,000} 140,309,000] 132,486,000} 112,373,000] 129,685,000 
Exports, excluding gold......... $ 178,377,000} 153,148,000} 189,090,000) 301,175,000} 236,364,000} 230,498,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS eget spokane ee 25'S vrais $ | 5,678,171, 000} 5,335, 919, 000} 5, 990, 656,000) 5,328, 960,000] 4,433, 511,000) 5,069, 995, 000 
Bank notes in circulation®....... Rs SOR SER Oe en eee Ce tes 966, 100,000} 1,007, 400,000) 928,300,000} 908,700,000 
Bank deposits in savings....... Diba ee Ae eee | alee «ae eee 2,962, 942,000) 2,724, 692,000) 2, 630,600,000} 2,524,029, 000 
PawieslOAns aCOMMMerClal wetCwe nt lee wen ah ce aa |e ccm enilee & 1,173,828, 000) 1,066, 861,000]......2....... 1, 132, 750, 000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 280,362 263, 569 254,517 267, 535 265, 842 247,178 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... SAS UAT er | dan Semtes Als 27, 318, 000 32, 403, 000 27,089,000 28, 546, 000 
operating expenses......... baal at ar a A i ee 25 , 227 , 000 25, 787,000 24, 743, 000 25, 354, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
irate CATMINGS, %. shh. s ou: $ 25, 254,000 22, 598, 000 23, 309, 000 26, 383, 000 23, 159, 000 24,090,000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 23,595, 000 21, 239, 000 22,091,090 23,779,000 21, 408, 000 22, 428,000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
Ta) WOMENS aot SS Os Re IR een ros > Gl (ty EUMUNDI Lee ae as Bele the Pk 5,175, 424,000) 4, 612,032,000] 4,749,777, 000 
Binldine permits: .... 44. .8.62- - Doalencn: a bat aes tered 16, 156, 000 15, 252, 000 12,787,000 7,225,000 5,394, 000 
Contracts. awarded....2..2..... pay ee RN RRA oar NR ae 27,396, 000 19, 651, 000 12, 933, 000 11, 722,000 
Mineral production— 
JEN Cie SWAG ISU OY cairn aa ate ea OY SR Ly wah or AY An At 143,171 143, 685 165, 517 149, 487 155, 969 
Steel ingots and castings....tons}.............. 233, 893 244, 623 277, 461 250, 464 268, 722 
HIETAGSNOVGM oct oe oe chats tonsil P eee eee 10, 872 10, 878 16, 434 13, 402 12,130 
(SUCNG Ls Cae GR ee Same AE OVA 6 ies See ore A NA, a 238, 450 228, 687 212,351 233,210 
(Cea b/6 SROESE omen ae eee CONS trae eka Tec mAb ep lint: a hoet panics = hes 1,817,000 1, 467, 482 1,498,000 1,691,000 
SOP DCI Me Pe Actes LO taken oe pee cit I Bl suchen xe beta oe 34,473,000 45, 931,335 39, 903, 090 44,381,000 
INSTCISE | ad head ek Re MOAI aimee. Ee DP ADEE ee oan) een 13, 823, 00C 23, 514, 627 20, 725, 000 23,770, 000 
Mea ian iets eke ed eee: HOES Pa Seti ches Sell Redhat Me IPA te 34,069,000 35, 169, 939 24,578, 000 25, 624, 000 
Zinc... Alll Sys Boh ee AaB ee cereal Pa aREL A AME fa 41,734,000 47,697, 136 44 521,000 49, 506, 000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... AES od bore 5 198,471,000) 175,883,000] 211,300,000) 197,760,000} 162,778,000 
Flour production.............. 1310) Ride Ate ere 2,146,000 2,240,000 2,161,000 1,892,000 2,068,000 
Footwear production......... DATS Sees Wee rime, Cilia ee a eax : 3, 839,000 3,393,000 3,076,000 2,878, 000 
Output of central electric 
Stations eee asec ade. Ravel hice paet seen Ps, oes 3, 183,011,000] 3,428, 773,000] 3,586, 511,000) 3, 124,235,000) 3, 422,683,000 
Sales of life insurance........... Bs: a: Altes even detanars 87,621,000 81, 948, 000 65, 636, 000 58, 919, 000 58,010, 000 
_ Newsprint production......... tons 334, 127 308, 382 328, 414 263, 780 239, 660 264,770 
i. t Week ended March 28, 1946. 


5 Adjusted, where 


5 -_- necessary, for seasonal variation. 6 Notes in the hands ofthepublic at the end of the month. 7 Figures for four weeks 


ended March 30, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 
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A combined working force of 1,701,579 persons 
at February 1, 1946, as compared with 1,715,109 
at January 1, was reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 15,612 firms in the 
eight leading industries. A substantial in- 
crease was shown in the total payroll of the 
reporting firms, however. The weekly disburse- 
ment in salaries and wages at February 1 was 
$54,348,721. This exceeded by 5-9 per cent 
the amount reported at January 1 for the 
previous week which included the Christmas 
holidays. The average weekly earnings at 
February 1, 1946, were $31.94, a rise of $2.02 
over the January 1 average which was also 
affected by the holiday season. Per capita 
weekly earnings at February 1 averaged $32.15 
in 1945; $31.76 in 1944; $29.96 in 1943, and 
$27.65 in 1942. 

Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
siderable recovery during the month of 
January, though the gain of 12,700 persons, or 
1-3 per cent, from the preceding month was 
below the average at mid-winter in the years 
since 1920. Part of the increase was due to 
the re-employment of automotive workers 
who had been on strike for over three months. 
General improvement was shown in other 
branches of manufacturing, particularly tex- 
tiles; seasonal losses were registered in animal 
food processing and chemical factories. The 
non-manufacturing industries on the whole 
reported a curtailment in employment, the 
largest reductions being 5:0 per cent in con- 
struction and 7:8 per cent in trade. 


Prices—A slight rise was indicated in the 
general index of wholesale prices which, on 
the base 1926=100, increased to 104°6 in Feb- 
ruary from 104-0 in the preceding month and 
102-9 in February, 1945. In the sub-groups, 
there were slight increases in animal, textile, 
wood, and iron products, while other groups, 
comprising vegetable products, non-metallic. 
minerals and chemical products, remained 
unchanged. The removal of maximum price 
regulations from refined silver, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, accounted for the sharp rise of 
6-9 points in the non-ferrous metals group 
index. 


‘The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index (base 1935-1939=100) advanced 
from 119-9 at February 1 to 120-1 at March Ly 
1946. The increase since August, 1939, was 
19-1 per cent. Although foods accounted for 
the major part of the rise over February 1, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, and 
fuel also registered moderate increases, The 
food index moved up from 132-5 in February 
to 133-1 in March, increases being recorded 
for vegetables, eggs, and dairy products. 
Clothing advanced from 122-7 to 123-1, and 
home furnishings and services from 120-1 to 
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120-4. The fuel and light index rose fraction- 3 4 


ally from 107-1 to 107-2 while two groups 


were unchanged, rentals at 112-3 and mis- 


cellaneous items at 110-9. 


Index of the physical volume of business— 


The index of the physical volume of business 
receded from 195-4 in January to 181-2 in 
February. <A further decline in the volume 
of production was evident during the month. 
Curtailment of operations of industries 
engaged mainly in war production was 


accentuated while a shortage of materials. 
resulting from the steel strike in the United 


States restricted activities still further.. The 
index of industrial production declined 5:7 
points, mineral production 21:6, and manu- 
facturing 4-9. On the other hand, the index 
of construction was 8-0 points higher than in 
the previous month. The index of the value 
of contracts awarded rose to 256-2 in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 35-1 points during the 
month, but building permits declined sharply 
from the high of 365-3 recorded in January to 
265:4 in February. There was a slight rise 
in electric power production during the 
month. The general index of distribution, 
covering railway traffic, commodity distribu- 


tion, and external trade, dropped from 198-7 


to 166-7; declines were registered in both 
divisions of external trade, imports dropping 
38-0 points and exports 40-4 points. 


According to the February 
report of the Wartime Bur- 
eau of Technical Personnel, 
the demand for professional 


Demand for 
technical 
personnel 
exceeds supply 
Canadian employers con- 


tinues to exceed the supply available. 


The Bureau, which became an employment > 


service for technical personnel on the relax- 
ation of National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations in December, 1945, reports that its 
records show only one month when the supply 
of applicants in the technical category exceeded 
the demand. This was at the end of 
November, 1945, and was due to a rapid in- 
crease In demobilization and the curtailment 
of war industries following V-J Day. 

At the end of February, 1946, there were 
1,261 openings registered with the Bureau and 
only 710 applicants listed as available. The 
continuing large demand for technical person- 
nel is attributed to a great extent to the 
present need of men for planning and organiz- 
ation of reconversion and_ reconstruction 
activities which will in turn absorb increasing 
numbers of non-professional personnel. 

Since demobilization of the Armed Services 
began, the proportion of ex-service personnel 
to all technical personnel visiting the Bureau 
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e- has steadily increased. The figures for March 


show that more than 50 per cent of all tech- 


nical persons recorded as taking up new 


employment were veterans. It has been esti- 
mated that one-half of all technical personnel 
in the Armed Forces were not employed in 
civilian life prior to enlistment and the 
employment available through the Bureau is 
of particular value to these men. 

A survey of industry was begun by the 
Bureau in November, 1944, with a view to 
obtaining a backlog of openings for technical 
personnel discharged from the Armed Forces, 
when it became apparent that a number of 
scientists and engineers would be available for 
discharge from the Air Force through the 
curtailment of the Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan. Constant canvassing by the Bureau 
has kept this list up-to-date. 

After V-J Day, the same listing of employ- 
ment openings was of great value in the re- 
settlement of those whose war service had 
been in civilian operations and substantial 
numbers of technical persons released from 
war industries were directed into new fields 
of employment. 

An indication of future employment open- 


ings for technical personnel in the field of 


public utilities is given by statistics produced 
by the Bureau showing that one-third of the 
technical personnel employed by a typical 
public utility concern will be retired during 
the next 10 years, assuming they all live to the 
age of 65. This condition applies to a greater 
or less degree to most employers in the cate- 
gory of public utilities, government depart- 
ments, and the well-established firms which 
have almost the same status as public utilities, 
where there was little recruiting of new gradu- 
ates during the war and in most cases for some 
years before the war. 

Based on a recent survey, lists of summer 
employment for undergraduates and employ- 
ment for science students graduating this year 
have been sent to universities. 


The Honourable James A. 


Canadian MacKinnon, Minister of 
Commercial Trade and Commerce, has 
Corporation announced the  establish- 


ment of the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation, for the purpose of assist- 
ing private enterprise in international trade 
relations. 

The Corporation will assume the duties 
of the Canadian Export Board, which made 
purchases for UNRRA and foreign countries 
in Canada. It will also facilitate the purchase 
of essential materials by private domestic 
interests in ex-enemy countries, when there 
is little possibility of procuring them through 
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normal trade channels; and will provide mach- 
inery for the purchase of commodities such 
as sugar, tea, oil and fats which are under 
international allocation or foreign govern- 
ment control and may continue to be so for 
a substantial period. 

The Corporation will provide Canadian 
commercial concerns with a service compar- 
able to that provided British and American 
traders, the Minister said. New tasks will 
devolve upon it as its work proceeds, in the 


- light of its developing experience and the 


needs of Canadian business. 


The Minister explained that the executive 
officer who will be charged with the primary 
responsibility for directing the activities of 
the Corporation will be its director and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. W. D. Low, former chair- 
man of the Canadian Export Board. Mr. 
Maxwell Mackenzie, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, will be president of the 
new organization. The board of directors will 
be: Mr. Hector B. McKinnon, head .of Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation; Mr. 
David Sim, Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue; Mr. V. W. Scully, Deputy Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply; Mr. D. B. 
Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries; Mr. L. P. 
St. Amour, assistant deputy governor of the 
Bank of Canada and Mr. Low. 


As mentioned in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, (p.8) the Supreme 
Court of Canada was asked 
by the Government for an 
opinion on the validity of the three Orders in 
Council dated December 15, 1945, dealing with 
repatriation of Japanese from Canada. 

The Court heard counsel for the parties 
concerned on January 24 and 25, 1946. Briefs 
were presented on behalf of the Co-operative 
Committee on Japanese Canadians, the 
Attorney-General of Saskatchewan (supporting 
the C.C.J.C. brief), the Attorney-General of 
Canada, and the Attorney-General of British 
Columbia (supporting the Attorney-General 
of Canada’s brief). 

The Supreme Court handed down its judg- 
ment on February 20, 1946, which was not 
unanimous. 

(1) The Chief Justice and Justices Kerwin 
and Taschereau are of the opinion that the 
Orders in Council in question are not ultra 
vires in whole or in part. 

(2) Justices Hudson and Estey are of the 
opinion that the Orders in Council in question 
are not ultra vires except paragraph 4 of 
Section 2 of P.C. 7355, which states: 


(4) The wife and children under sixteen 
years of age of any person for whom the Min- 
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ister makes an order for deportation to 
Japan may be included in such order and 
deported with such person. 


(3) Mr. Justice Rand is of the opinion that 
P.C. 7355 is not ultra vires in relation to 
Japanese Nationals, naturalized Japanese 
Canadians, or persons going voluntarily, but 
it is ultra vires in relation to compulsory 
deportation of Canadian-born Japanese, as 
- well as wives and children under sixteen years 
- of age who are not within the first two classes; 
and that P.C. 7356 is not ultra vires in taking 
away the rights and privileges of Japanese as 
Canadian Nationals, but is ultra vires insofar 
as it revokes the naturalization of such per- 
sons under the Naturalization Act; and that 
P.C. 7357 is not ultra vires subject to the 
requirements of the Naturalization Act as to 
grounds for revocation of naturalization. 


(4) Mr. Justice Kellock is of the opinion 
that P.C. 7355 is not ultra vires except insofar 
as it authorizes deportation of Canadian-born 
Japanese, and wives and children under six- 
teen years of age; and that P.C. 7356 is not 
ultra vires except Section 1 insofar as it pro- 
vides for loss of status of a British Subject; 
and that P.C. 7357 is not ultra vires except 
as it may authorize a departure from the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 
1914. 

In summary, the Supreme Court by a 
majority of four to three ruled that the 
Orders in question were not ultra vires the 
Governor in Council in any part except para- 
graph 4 of Section 2 of P.C. 7355, which is’ 
quoted above. 

The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, announced on March 13 that 
the Government would facilitate any appeal 
which it was desired to carry to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from the 
decision handed down by the Supreme Court. 

Pending the outcome of such an appeal to 
the Privy Council, action under the Orders in 
Council with regard to deportation will be 
suspended. In the meantime, the Depart- 
ment of Labour will proceed with arrange- 
ments to assist any Japanese who wish to 
leave Canada to do so at an early date. Mr. 
King made it clear that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Orders in Council are under 
review, any Japanese persons who wish to go 
to Japan will be accorded the terms provided 
for in Order in Council P.C. 7355, which allows 
the removal of the value of all property and 
assets held in Canada, and which provides 
for minimum financial credits and govern- 
ment assistance in needy cases. Persons leav- 
ing under these arrangements will be accorded 
free transportation for themselves and _ their 
families and for whatever. baggage allotment 
is allowed by shipping conditions, 
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The Prime Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment would defer the appointment of the 
commission to review the cases of persons of 
Japanese origin until judicial review of the 
Orders in Council is completed. Prior to the 
appointment of the Commission, its terms of- 
reference, as set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 7357, will be reviewed by the govern- 
ment. 
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The Minister of Labour, 


Amendment to Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


regulations announced in the House of 
regarding Commons on March 25, 
conscientious an amendment to the regu- 
objectors lations respecting conscien- 


tious objectors who may be _ 

willing to assist in relieving the shortage of 
farm labour. He said on that occasion: 

“Under the National Selective Service Regu- 
lations, men who were called under the Mobili- 
zation Regulations and who were recognized as 
conscientious objectors by mobilization boards, 
were required to perform alternative service 
work subject to specific conditions. One of 
the requirements was that a portion of the 
conscientious objector’s earnings (which was 
designated under contract) must be paid by the 


employer to the Canadian Red Cross Society. q 
Conscientious objectors in alternative service 
work number 10,870 and 6,749 are employed in 4 
agriculture. Contributions to the Red Cross ' 
society from the inception of the regulations y 
to January 31, 1946, amounted to $2,248,913.84. : 


“I do not intend, nor do I believe that the 
citizens of this country would agree, to relieve 
conscientious objectors from alternative ser- 
vice work until all enlisted men in the armed 
forces, or at least the majority of them, have 
been discharged. 


x 
® 

“However, in view of the urgent need for 
increased agricultural production, it has been . 
decided that some relaxation of the regula- : 
tions should be effected which would encourage ES 
greater effort in agricultural production and to 4 
assist in furthering the supply of available 3 


agricultural labour. Therefore, under auth- 


ority vested in me under the National Selective a 
Service Regulations, an order has been issued 4 
providing: ; 

“(1) Every postponed conscientious objector : 
at present engaged in agriculture, or who be- % 
comes engaged in agriculture after the date of J 


the order shall at the conclusion of the employ- 
ment period ending March 31, 1946, be re- 
lieved of further payment to the Canadian 
Red Cross Society, provided he continues to 
be engaged in agriculture. 


“(2) Every qualified agricultural worker at 
present engaged in the performance of alterna- 
tive service in alternative service work camps 
shall be granted leave of absence for work in 
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agriculture and will not be required to con- 
tribute from his wages to the Canadian Red 
Cross Society so long as he continues to be 
engaged in agriculture. 


“(3) No postponed conscientious objector or 
alternative service worker to whom the order 
applies may work for an employer other than 
the one with whom he is at present engaged, 
or with whom he enters employment except by 
first obtaining the consent of a divisional 
alternative service officer. 


“It is understood, of course, that any con- 
scientious objector who leaves agriculture will 
immediately become subject to the regulations 
as they have applied heretofore. 


“Under the plan as proposed, I am confident 
there will be no movement of farm labour to 
the city in so far as conscientious objectors 
are concerned, but I believe there will be a 
definite movement of these workers from the 
city to the farm, as a result of this change.” 


Elsewhere in this issue, on 
page 511, appears a review 
of the Canadian manpower 
situation during 1945. The 
article describes the trends 
in employment from the 
beginning of the year, when 
war employment was high, through the achieve- 
ment of victory and the ensuing period of re- 
conversion to peacetime production. It is 
accompanied by a number of tables and charts. 


Review of 
Canadian 
manpower 
situation 


during 1945 


The Annual Report on La- 
bour Legislation in Can- 
ada, 1944, which was recent- 
ly issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is the 
sixth supplement to Labour 
Legislation in Canada as existing on December 
31, 1937. The Report contains the text or a 
summary of all labour laws enacted in 1944 
by the Parliament of Canada and the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Orders in Council of inter- 
est to labour are also summarized or noted. 


Report on 
labour legisla- 


Canada, 1944 


The legislation contained in the Report is 
reviewed in the Introduction under such 
headings as: Trade Unions and Collective 
Bargaining; Factories and Shops; Employ- 
ment of Children; Wages and Hours of La- 
bour; Workmen’s Compensation; Safety and 
Health; Vocational Education and Apprentice- 
ship; Post-war Reconstruction and Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


The main volume of the series may be 
obtained from the Legislation Branch of the 
Department for one dollar and the supple- 
ments for twenty-five cents each. 
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Seven labour bills have 
Labour bills in been introduced into the 


British Columbia Legisla- 
ture by the Minister of 
Labour. If enacted, three 
of these statutes will affect 
hours of labour. Amendments to the Hours 
of Work Act will reduce from 48 to 44, subject 
to special exemptions, the maximum weekly 
hours of workers in mines, factories, shipyards, 
lumbering, construction, road transport, shops, 
bakeries, hotels and restaurants and elevator 
A consequential amendment in 
the Factories Act reduces the normal maximum 
hours of women and girls in factories from 
48 to 44 and, when overtime is permitted on 
not more than 36 days in the year, reduces the 
limits from 54 to 50 hours in a week. Simil- 
arly, in shops, boys or girls under 16 must not 
be employed more than 44 hours in a week. 

The Board of Industrial Relations adminis- 
tering the Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Acts, the latter of which apply to classes of 
workers which the Hours Act does not cover, 
will have power, by an amendment in the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, to limit hours, an 
authority it already had under the Female 
Minimum Wage Act. In both cases the limits 
must be compatible with those prescribed by 
or under the Hours of Work Act. The Board 
is henceforth to consist of not more than seven 
and not fewer than five members, instead of 
five, and it is expressly stipulated that it is 
to be “representative of organized groups of 
employers and employees and of the general 
public.” 

A new Annual Holidays Act will provide for 
one week’s holiday with pay each year for all 
workers except those engaged in farming and 
domestic service. 

The deduction of one cent a day from 
workers’ wages towards the cost of medical aid 
in workmen’s compensation cases is to be dis- 
continued. An injured workman will now have 
three years instead of one in which to file an 
accident claim. 

Amendments to the Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half-hohday Act will provide that, on 
petition of not less than three-quarters of the 
occupiers of shops of any class, a municipal 
council may, by by-law, require the closing of 
all shops of their class for one whole day in 
a week. 


B.C. Legislature 
would reduce 
working hours 


The Department of Labour 
Retirement of honoured one of its senior 
Arthur J. Odam administrative officers upon 
from Department the occasion of the recent 
of Labour retirement of Mr. Arthur J. 
Odam. 

At the presentation ceremony the Minister 

of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, empha- 
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sized the special value of Mr. Odam’s com- 
petent work and his faithfulness beyond the 
call of duty. Also speaking for the staff, the 
Deputy Minister, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
lauded Mr. Odam’s major contribution to the 
work of the Department and his co-operation 
with his colleagues. 

Entering the Civil Service in the Public 
Works Department in 1916, Mr. Odam trans- 
ferred to the Employment Service Branch of 
the Labour Department in 1919, then pre- 
sided over by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, later 
Deputy Minister of Labour and now cof New 
York City. Except for a temporary period 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
after it was established in 1940, Mr. Odam has 
been continuously with the Labour Depart- 
ment, having held several positions the latest 
being that of Senior Statistician in the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch. An active mem- 
ber of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services, Mr. Odam participated 
in several conferences of this organization in 
Canada and the United States. Active in Civil 
Service affairs, Mr. Odam has been a member 
of the Professional Institute since 1920, and 
an active member, and at times a representa- 
tive, of the Civil Service Association of Ottawa 
since he first entered Government Service. 


Preliminary estimates indi- 
eate that the civilian con- 
meat consumption sumption per capita of all 
during 1945 meats declined sharply in 

1945, according to figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Total civilian consumption is estimated 
at 136°5 pounds per capita in 1945 as com- 
pared with 149-8 pounds in 1944. Nearly all 
of the reduction is attributable to a decline 
in pork consumption, which for 1945 is 10-6 
pounds lower than the 1944 figure of 61:4 
pounds per capita. 

While the 1945 per capita consumption is 
down sharply from previous years, it is still 
considerably above the pre-war average, being 
over 18 pounds greater than the 1935-39 aver- 
age. The decline in consumption is partly a 
result of the reintroduction of meat ration- 
ing in September, 1945. Lard consumption in 
1945, estimated at 5-9 pounds per capita for 
the civilian population is 2:4 pounds lower 
than the estimate for the previous year. 
However the 1945 consumption is two pounds 
higher than the pre-war average of 3-9 pounds 
per capita, per annum. 

Civilian consumption per capita of meats 
was as follows in 1945, totals for 1944 being in 
brackets: beef 61-6 (62:4) pounds; veal, 
12-1 (11-0); mutton and lamb, 4:9 (4-8); 
pork, 50°8 (61-4); offals, 4-4 (7-4); canned 
meats—carcass equivalent, 2-7 (2-8). 


Decline in 
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Beginning March 1 all Brit-— 


British 
employers 
required to 

give jobs to 
disabled persons 


ish employers hiring twenty 
or more employees were 
required to hire enough 
disabled persons to equal 
two per cent of their total 
employment. 

Formal notice was served on employers two 
and one-half months before the scheme was 
to take effect, in order to give them time to 
prepare for the statutory obligations which 
fall upon them under the provisions of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. The 
definition of a disabled person is “one who by 
injury, disease, or congenital deformity is 


substantially handicapped in obtaining or — 


keeping employment or undertaking work on 
his own account of a kind which, apart from 
that injury, disease or deformity, would be 
suited to his age, experience, and qualifica- 
tion.” 


The only disabled people who will count 
for the purpose of the quota are those who 
are registered as such under the Act. Regis- 
tration began on September 25, 1945, (L.G., 
Nov., 1945, p. 1609), and up to February 18 
over 277,000 persons had registered. 

‘The obligation to employ a quota does not 
mean that the employer must discharge non- 
disabled persons to make room for disabled. 
It means he must take the opportunity when 
engaging fresh staff to build up to his quota. 


The prescribed percentage will not remain — 


as low as two per cent for many months, but 
will be raised as soon as is necessary to 
faciiltate the resettlement of large numbers of 


will be raised as soon as is necessary to fa-— 


cilitate the resettlement of large numbers of 
disabled persons coming on the register. 
Two per cent is the standard percentage for 
general application, and will apply to all 
employers unless a_ special percentage has 
been fixed for any industry. 

Of the 277,105 persons who had registered 

up to February 18, 132,725 had received their 
disability as a result of war service, 46,124 
from industrial accidents or injuries, and 
67,592 from other accidents or diseases; while 
27,583 had been disabled from birth or child- 
hood, and 3,081 were classified as “other war 
casualties.” 
Statistics released in March 
by the United Kingdom 
Information Office illustrate 
the progress of Britain’s 
drive to increase her for- 
eign trade. 

Exports during February, 1946, which totalled 
almost 60 million pounds, were on a daily 
average one-sixth above the January level and 
by the end of the month had exceeded 80 per 


United Kingdom 
drive to 
increase 

export trade 
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cent of the pre-war rate. During February, 
1945, while Britain was still at war and subject 


to air attacks her exports totalled 23 million 


pounds. Immediately victory was won a rapid 
start was made on six years’ accumulated over- 
seas orders, and the rate of exports rose rapidly. 

Britain’s imports in February showed a 
decline from January of 16:7 million pounds, 
caused mainly by a drop in purchases of food, 
drink and tobacco. However the Office states 
that the reduction in imports is to be regarded 
as a temporary phase. “The United King- 
dom long-term trade policy aims at the 
expansion of both exports and imports. Due 
to her war sacrifices Britain must cut her 
imports until a rise in exports again places 
her in a position to increase overseas purchases. 
The success of the plan to raise exports, 
which is the core of Britain’s production drive, 
is essential for a prosperous Britain—and for 
a prosperous world.” 


(On April 8 the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced in the House of Commons that 
Britain had agreed to relax her import re- 
strictions in regard to 38 items whose entry 
had been prohibited, and to permit Canadian 
exporters who built up trade connections in 
Britain in pre-war years to ship about 20 per 
cent of the value of their pre-war business.) 


The United States Secretary 


Study of of Commerce, Mr. Henry 
incentive plans Wallace, recently announ- 
i USA} ced the formation in his 


department of an incentive 
division which will undertake a study of 
profit-sharing, bonus and _ other. incentive 
systems for increasing the production and 
distribution of goods. 
The division will include sections to 
evaluate separately incentive programs for 
labourers, salaried employees, salesmen and 
executives, and will be headed by Mr. Charles 
EK. Brokaw. 


The United Kingdom is 
aiming at training three 
times as many building 
apprentices and craftsmen 
at a time as were trained 
before the war, according 
to a recent statement by Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, Minister of Education. The present 
target is to train 90,000 at a time in Britain’s 
technical colleges and institutes. Junior build- 
ing schools which had an annual intake before 
the war of four hundred have now increased 
this to between five and six thousand. 


Training of 
building 
apprentices in 


United Kingdom 


A system of part-time release from study 
in the daytime will be used, whereby “work 
and study will go side by side”. Encourage- 
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ment is also being given to the eas of 
teachers. 

Reference was made in the Hee 1945, 
Lazour Gazette (p.797) to a scheme whereby 
apprentices erect buildings under the guidance 
of craftsmen. At the end of last year the 
first houses built by apprentices in this way 
were Officially opened. Apprentices train 
under an apprentice master on building work 
set aside for the purpose and if the resultant 
costs are above normal, the local authority 
is reimbursed from Government funds. 


Settlement of the strike of 
350,000 members of the 
strike at United Automobile Work- 
General Motors ers, employees of General 

Motors. Corporation (L.G., 
Feb., 1946, p.138) was reached on March 18. 
The strike had lasted 113 days. 

Terms of settlement included a wage 
increase of 184 cents an hour, together with 
increases in vacation pay and in overtime 
rates for seven-day continuous operations, 
equal pay for women and a form of union 
security. 

The wage increase lifts from about $1.12 
an hour the national average pay of hourly- 
rated General Motors workers to about 
$1.304 an hour. It means, however, that the 
net take-home pay of the average worker, 
operating on a 40-hour week, will be less than 
it was at the old rate during the war, when 
he worked forty-eight hours, with eight a 
at time-and-one half. 


Settlement of 


In a two-to-one vote the 


U.S. court United States Circuit Court 
rejects of Appeals recently never- 
“superseniority” sed an earlier decision of a 
for veterans lower court which had 

upheld “superseniority” for 


veterans. The reinstatement provisions of the 
Selective Service Act have been interpreted 
by the Selective Service administration as 
granting the returning veteran the right to 
reinstatement even though this may neces- 
sitate the discharge of a non-veteran with 
greater seniority (L.G., Nov., 1945, v. 1609). 

The court held that it seemed “beyond 
debate” that the legislation was not intended 
to give veterans a “gain in seniority” and 
that it was unlikely that Congress, which 
passed the law when the country was at 
peace, would have accepted a proposal which, 
“gave industrial priority regardless of their 
length of employment, to unmarried men— 
for the most part under thirty—over men in 
the thirties, forties and fifties, who have 
wives and children dependent upon them.” 

The court qualified its decision by express- 
ing the hope that the question should reach 
the Supreme Court as soon as possible. 
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Expenditure on new resi- 
dential housing in the 
United States was eight 
times greater during Feb- 
ruary, 1946, than in February, 1945, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


Expenditures for privately financed housing 
have been rising at an average monthly rate 
of nearly 13 million dollars since February 
a year ago, the Bureau announced. Though 
some of the increase in expenditures for 
housing has been absorbed in higher prices 
for somewhat larger houses than were built a 
year ago, much of it reflects an increase in the 
number of dwellings being provided. 


The value of new residential building put 
in place during February, 1946 totalled 175 
million dollars, higher than for any February 
during the period for which monthly data are 
available (January 1939 to date). In spite 
of the continued gain during the past year, 
however, home building is still far below the 
monthly rate which must be attained to sat- 
isfy current and prospective needs, the Bur- 
eau stated. 


Expenditures for new private non-residential 
building, which competes directly with home 
. construction for critical building materials, 
rose 22 million dollars during February, 1946, 
and 170 million dollars from February 1945. 
While all types of private non-residential 
building participated in the increase over the 
year, the greatest gains occurred in expendi- 
tures for industrial building, which nearly 
tripled between February, 1945 and February, 


Housing in 
United States 
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1946 (from 39 million to 121 million dollars) 


and for commercial building, which increased 
ten times (from 7 million to 72 million 
dollars). 


Estimated total construction expenditures © 


Gncluding minor building repairs) in con- 
tinental United States approximated 654 
million dollars this February—5 per cent 
more than the January total of 624 million 
dollars. This gain in what is normally a poor 
construction month is attributable entirely 
to an advance in privately-financed non-farm 
building. All other categories of construction 
expenditures remained stationary or declined 
seasonally. 

Curtailment of publicly-financed activity, 
first apparent in June, 1945, continued during 
February, 1946. The 85 million dollars 
expended for public construction this Feb- 
ruary was the lowest figure for any month in 
recent years and was about half the amount 
spent in February, 1945. 

Public construction expenditures are at 
their present low level because expenditures 
for peacetime public works projects (high- 
ways, community facilities, conservation 
work, etc.) have not begun to expand. The 


volume of highway construction, for example, 
amounted to only 16 million dollars in Feb- 


ruary 1946, as compared with prewar levels 
for the corresponding month of 37 million 


dollars in 1939. Expenditures for conserva- — 


tion and development work totalled 24 million 
dollars in February, 1941, but only 10 million 
dollars this February. 
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developing gradually since V-E day, 


Developments in Price Control Policy 


Price Adjustments Authorized—Anti-Inflation Policy Reaffirmed 


NUMBER. of upward price adjustments 

were recently permitted by the War- 

time Prices and Trade Board for certain 

products including iron and steel, lumber, 
butter, pork, and pulp and paper. 

On April 2 the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister 
of Finance, made the following statement in 
the House of Commons dealing with this 
fact and reaffirming the Government’s anti- 
inflation policy :— 

During the past few days, as hon. members 
no doubt will have noticed, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has authorized a num- 
ber of important price adjustments. Ceiling 
prices for iron and steel and for various con- 
sumer articles made from iron and steel have 
been increased. Producers of lumber will be 
permitted to charge higher prices, although 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ ceilings remain 


eunchanged. Butter and pork prices have been 


raised. Price increases have been permitted 
for various pulp and paper products other 
than newsprint. In the course of the next 


three or four months small increases will take 


place in the retail prices of clothing and fur- 
nishings consequent upon the government’s 
decision to eliminate subsidies on imports of 
raw cotton and wool. 

Taken in conjunction with the decision 
made at the beginning of February to suspend 
price ceilings on a list of some 300 items and 
with the relaxation of rigid price controls on 
many imported goods, these recent steps may 
be regarded by some as implying that price 
control is breaking down, or at least that the 
basic policy of the government has been 
changed. 

I am therefore taking this opportunity of 
making it plain that such is not the case. 
These adjustments are part and parcel of a 
carefully planned program which has been 
and 
which, in its broad outlines, has been explained 
to the house and to the public on several 
occasions during the past twelve months. 
These measures do not mean that the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation policy as administered by 
the prices board is beginning to falter. They 
do not mean that we contemplate an early 
lifting of our price control system, nor must 
they be taken to imply that any serious in- 
crease in the cost of living is impending. On 
the contrary, they indicate that the Govern- 
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ment is prepared to maintain control over the 
movement of prices during this difficult and 
highly dangerous transition period. 


Policy Adopted to Fit Transition Period 


I need hardly say that the danger of inflation 
is still very great. Many commodities are stil! 
in short supply, e.g., food, textiles and building 
materials—all highly essential. Purchasing 
power and consumer demands exceed their 
war-time levels. In this situation it would be 
unthinkable to allow prices to find their own 
level. But that does not mean, of course, that 
the administration of price control should not 
change. The system which served Canada so 
well in war must now be adapted, and is being 
adapted, to meet the special circumstances of 
the transition period. 


Our system of price control has always 
permitted price adjustments in cases of genu- 
ine necessity. The special significance of the 
adjustments recently announced arises from 
the fact that they cover a wider area of 
Canadian industry than has so far been 
affected. I believe, however, that this will be 
recognized as the sensible approach toe the 
problem. It would be folly to pretend that 
the Government could continue to administer 
the same more or less inflexible system of 
price ceilings that was appropriate to the 
uncertain days of 1942 and 1943. Here and 
there the line has to bend if it is not to break. 

The declared aim of the Government’s price 
policy for the transition period is to give a 
reasonable degree of stability to living costs 
while creating conditions favourable to a high 
level of employment and production. In prac- 
tice this means that where the Wartime Prices: 
and Trade Board is satisfied that productiom 
is capable of expanding on the basis of basic 
period selling prices, then basic period prices _ 
will continue as the legal maxima. On the 
other hand, where it can be demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the prices board that present 
ceiling prices are prejudically affecting pro- 
duction and employment, adjustments are 
made. But except for commodities in quite 
ample supply, or relatively unimportant, price 
ceiling are not suspended. 

As the house will realize, it 1s easy to state 
general principles such as these but more 
difficult to put them into practice. The prices 
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board is literally in a continuous fight to pre- 
vent price increases from being extended any 
further than is absolutely necessary. The in- 
creases in prices, to which I refererd earlier, 
provide examples of the policy in practice. In 
the case of iron and steel, the support of the 
price structure formerly given by war pro- 
duction has disappeared. Consequently, war- 
time increases in costs must now be reflected 
in selling prices of the basic iron and steel 
products. The wartime accumulation of cost 
increases, particularly wage increases, is also 
the basic factor behind the imcrease in the 
producer’s price of soft-wood lumber, and in 
pulp and paper prices. 


Subsidies 


Another factor behind certain recent price 
increases stems from the decision which the 
Government reached some time ago to reduce 
or eliminate subsidy payments. While sub- 
sidies played a vital part in checking the 
forces of inflation during the war, they are not 
desirable as a permanent feature of the price 
structure, and should be removed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Certain subsidies were 
paid to offset temporary wartime cost increases 
and are more or less self-liquidating. The sub- 
sidies formerly paid on imports of petroleum 
are a good example of what I mean. On the 
other hand, it looks as if the wartime increase 
in the cost of imported cotton and wool, for 
example, is more or less permanent. In view 
of this, the board has largely withdrawn from 
the payment of subsidies on wool imports in 
recent months, and has reduced the amount 
of subsidy paid on cotton imports. At the 
same time, the prices board has authorized 
certain price increases that will be necessary 
to compensate for the higher price of wool and 
cotton as the various products move from the 
mills and converters, through to the garment 
manufacturers and down to the final consumer. 
The price increases authorized have been care- 
fully worked out in relation to seasonal pro- 
duction, and in relation to inventories and 
other such factors, and the board is confident 
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that the increase of consumer prices will be 
kept to the bare minimum necessary to offset 


subsidies. In other words, basic period or 1941 


price ceilings in this particular industry, as in 
other industries where adjustments are neces- 
sary, will cease to be the rule, but the system 
of legal maximum price ceilings remains intact. 


The recent increases in the prices of butter 
and pork products require very little explan- 
ation. In the case of butter, an additional 
incentive is needed if even a restricted con- 
sumer ration is to be met. In the case of 
bacon, the United Kingdom, realizing that 
hog numbers were declining seriously, agreed 
to raise contract prices immediately, and the 
domestic price was simply adjusted to the new 
level. 


I am confident that the policy we have- 


been following is capable of meeting the 
realities of this period of adjustment. It will 
undoubtedly mean a modest increase in the 
cost of living. But it will enable us to pre- 
serve the economic advantages we have gained 
from nearly five years of self-discipline on the 
economic front, and will protect consumers 
and producers alike from the economic and 
social dislocation which would surely develop 
if present inflationary pressures were given 
free rein. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate that the 
government has no intention of putting into 
effect what some political and other groups 
are advocating, namely, the removal, wholly 
or substantially, of price control. 

We believe that price control and the main- 
tenance of ceilings have the support of the 
Canadian people and we do not intend at 
this stage of the fight to flout their opinion 
or destroy the results of nearly five years of 
determined effort to prevent inflation. 

I would like to appeal to this house and to 
the Canadian people for continued support of 
measures which we are satisfied are necessary 
if economic stability is to be maintained, if 
the real value of our currency and our bonds 
is to be protected, and if the bankruptcy and 
unemployment resulting from a price boom 
followed by a price collapse are to be avoided. 
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National Health Service in Great Britain 
Complete Medical Protection to be Provided by Government 


BILL to establish a national health ser- 
vice was introduced in the British 
Parhament on March 20. Based on the 
principle that complete medical treatment 
should be available to everybody, regardless 
of income, and that the maintenance of the 
people in good health must become a 
national responsibility, the national health 
service is part of the broad social insurance 
system that is being established in the United 
Kingdom (L.G., March, 1946, p. 287). 

The Bill fulfills the purposes set forth in a 
Government White Paper two years ago (L.G., 
1944, p. 443), but goes further in the direction 
of nationalization. It also consolidates the 
advances made during the war in re-organ- 
ization of hospital services. 


Services to be Provided Free 


A complete free medical service is to be 
available to every man, woman and child un- 
conditionally. The services which the Minister 
of Health will be obliged to provide take four 
forms. 

Firstly, personal advice and treatment by 
doctors and dentists chosen by the patient will 
be given at health centres, at homes, and at 
the doctor’s own surgery. Doctors will be free 
to join the service or not, and if they do they 
will be still able to take private fees. 

Secondly, all forms of general and specialist 
hospital care and treatment and advice is to 
be given at hospitals, institutions, clinics, 
health centres and the patient’s home. All 
hospitals and consultant services are to be 
_ taken over by the state. 

Thirdly, supplementary services are to be 
provided by the local authorities, including 
midwifery, maternity and child welfare, health 
visiting, home nursing, priority dental service 
for children and expectant and nursing mothers, 
domestic help where needed on health grounds, 
vaccination, immunization, ambulance services, 
additional special care and after-care in illness, 
Blood transfusion and pathological laboratory 
services will be on a national scale. 

Fourthly, all necessary drugs, medicines, 
dentures, spectacles and other necessary appli- 
ances are to be provided at hospitals, health 
centres, clinics and drug stores. 


There will be no fees or charges to patients, . 


but certain additional amenities will be avail- 
able on payment, such as additional privacy in 
hospitals (subject to the prior claims of those 
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for whom it is medically necessary). The 
service will not be conditional on insurance 
qualification, though part of the contributions 
under the National Insurance Scheme will be 
used together with taxes and local rates to 
finance the Service. 


The Doctor’s Position 


The relationship between doctor and patient 
will not be changed, except that the doctors - 
will be paid from public funds. The doctors 
will be employed by a local council, half the 
members of which will be doctors and pharma- 
cists. They are to receive part salary, varying 
with local circumstances and the doctor’s ex- 
perience, and capitation fees varying with the 
number of their patients. The precise rates 
will be fixed in consultation with the medical 
profession, according to an independent report 
now being drawn up. 

All doctors taking part in the new service. 
will be in contact with the executive council 
for the area in which they practise. The 
executive council will be required to draw 
up and publish lists of all general practi- 
tioners who wish to participate. People will 
then choose their doctor and each doctor will 
have his own list of the people whom he has 
agreed to attend. There will be machinery 
for allocating among the doctors concerned 
such people as wish to take advantage of the 
service but have not chosen a doctor for 
themselves or have been refused by the doctor 
chosen by them. 

A special tribunal is to be set up to in- 
vestigate cases where it is claimed—either by 
the executive councils or otherwise—that the 
continued inclusion of any doctor, chemist, 
dentist, or optician in the lists drawn up by 
the executive councils would be prejudicial 
to the efficiency of the service. The tribunal 
will in each case include a member of the 
same profession as the person whose case is 
being investigated. 

It is intended to adjust payments to en- 
courage doctors to practise in the less attrac- 
tive places. The distribution of doctors will 
be fixed by a mainly professional medical 
practices committee, which will be able to 
refuse consent to starting a practice on the 
grounds that there are already enough public 
service doctors in the place in question.  Prac- 
tices wholly or partly within the national ser- 
vice may not be sold and existing practitioners — 
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will be compensated for loss of values. The 
total compensation figure agreed with the 
British Medical Association is sixty-six million 
pounds, though the Association has not com- 
mitted itself to the policy of abolishing the 
sale of practices. 


Health Centres 


The chief feature of the new personal ser- 
vice will be health centres to be provided by 
the local authorities. As these are developed, 
local doctors will be able to use their facilities 
as they please if participating in the new 
service. 

The object is that the health centre system, 
-based on premises technically equipped and 
staffed at public cost, shall afford facilities 
both for the general medical and dental 
services and also for many of the special 
clinic services of the local health authorities, 
and sometimes also for out-post clinics of the 
hospital and specialist services. Besides form- 
ing a base for these services the centres will 
also be able to serve as bases for various 
activities in health education. 


New Hospital Scheme 


The chief difference between the Bill and 
the Coalition Plan is the transference to the 
Government of all hospitals, voluntary or 
public, in England and Wales. The endow- 
ments of the voluntary hospitals, however, will 
pass to a new hospital endowment fund. The 
Minister of Health will thus have the duty 
of providing hospital and consultant services 
of all kinds, including general and special hos- 
pitals, maternity accommodation, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, infectious diseases units, provision 
for the chronic. sick, mental ‘hospitals and 
mental deficiency institutions, accommodation 
for convalescents and medical rehabilitation 
and all forms of specialized treatment, such as 
orthopaedics, cancer, neuro-surgery, plastic- 
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surgery, paediatrics, gynaecology, and ear, nose 
and throat treatment. 


These services, together with blood trans- 
fusions and pathological laboratories for the 
control of epidemics, are to be organized 
nationally but administered by regional hos- 
pital boards and local hospital management 
committees. The capital value of the new 
endowment fund will be apportioned among 
the regional boards. The boards may receive 
gifts or legacies and hold property on trust. 

There will be sixteen or twenty of these 
boards, which will thus plan and operate a 
complete hospital and specialist service for 
areas much larger than the existing local: Gov- 
ernment divisions (cities, counties, towns, etc.). 
They will employ the hospital staffs. Special- 
ists taking part in the service will be attached 
to the hospitals, but like the general practi- 
tioners will be able also to practise outside 
the service. 


A new Central Health Services Council will 
advise the Minister of Health on the admin- 
istration of the new Services. Its members 
will be doctors, dentists, nurses and other pro- 
fessional people and_ those experienced in 
hospital management and local Government. 


Cost of Scheme 


The cost of the scheme in the early years 
is estimated at £152,000,000 a year and, allow- 
ing for a contribution of £32,000,000 from the 
National Insurance Fund and for savings on 
present grants, the net annual additional 
Exchequer expenditure is estimated at 
£95,000,000. The Government will bear the 
full cost of the hospital and _ specialist 
services—estimated at £87,000,000—and of the 
family doctor, dentist, pharmaceutical services 
—estimated at £45,000,000—and will also pay 
about £6,000,000, or roughly half, of the cost 
of the services to be administered by the local 
health authorities. 


British Family Allowances Regulations 


FR EGULATIONS under the Family Allow- 

ances Act, 1945, of the United Kingdom 
(L.G. 1945, p. 812) explaining the qualifica- 
tions required, how claims are to be made, and 
how disputes will be settled, were issued by 
the Minister of National Insurance on Janu- 
ary 31, 1946. 

Applications for allowances must be certified 
by some responsible person; a definition of 
“responsible person” is being prepared and 
it will be made as wide as possible to enable 
applicants to obtain certifying signatures quite 


easily. Payments, beginning August 6, 1946, 
will be made through the Post Office weekly 
to an estimated 2,600,000 families representing 
4,500,000 children. Tuesday will be the official 
pay-day but each week’s money form will be 
valid for six months. 

A family living in Great Britain will qualify 
for an allowance if the husband or wife, or 
claimant if the claim is not from a married 
couple, can show that he or she is a British 
subject born in the United Kingdom, or born 
outside but living in Great Britain for 12 
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months out of the preceding two years; or 
that he or she is an alien who has been living 
in Great Britain for three out of the preced- 
ing four years. Women who have lost their 
British nationality because of marriage to an 
alien will be considered as British subjects for 
purposes of the Act. Special treatment is also 
provided for British subjects born abroad, and 
for aliens ;who can show that they cannot meet 
the residence qualification because of war cir- 
cumstances. Servicemen and merchant sea- 
men, during their service, will be considered as 
living in Great Britain. 


ORGANIZATION OF FOREMEN 
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An allowance will be paid for a child until 
July 31 following his 16th birthday so long as 
he is under full-time instruction at school (the 
statutory school-leaving age is 14 at present 
and will be 15 after April 1, 1947) or so long 
as he is an apprentice. A school for the 
purpose of the Act includes any university, 
college or school within the meaning of the 
Education Acts. 

Disputes about claims are to be handled by 
courts of referees to be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor whose decisions will be final. 


Organization of Foremen in the United States 


of the conditions 

that led to the formation of the Fore- 
men’s Association of America has been pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the United States 
Department of Labour’s publication the 
Monthly Labour Review. 


Foremen in mass-production industries in 
the United States such as automobiles, iron 
and steel, and rubber have been specifically 
excluded from production workers’ unions 
although supervisory employees in the rail- 
way, maritime, printing and building indus- 
tries have been organized for a long time, 
the study reports. It states that powers of 
foremen have been substantially curtailed 
whenever production workers acquired union 
agreements covering wages, hours, seniority, 
etc., and their rate of wages failed to keep 
pace with increases secured by production 
workers. A further discrepancy that was 
illuminated during the war was the inequity 
of the rate for overtime that was paid super- 
visory personnel. Foremen “were not pro- 
tected by job security and when no longer 
needed as supervisors and returned to the 
production line, they found themselves far 
down on the seniority lists.” 

The first decision to organize was reached 
amongst a small group of foremen in one 
division of a Ford Motor Company factory 
in Detroit. It spread to other of the com- 
pany’s plants and to large industrial concerns 
in the area, culminating in the adoption of a 
constitution on November 2, 1941. The 
organization adopted the name Foremen’s 
Association of America. 

The union appointed a full-time president 
in July 1942 and other full-time officers early 
in 1943. It encountered numerous difficulties 
in gaining recognition from employers and 
the United States Labour Relations Board due 
primarily to the latter’s indecision concerning 
the question of whether foremen were intrin- 
sically agents of management. 


However, membership grew from 350 in: 
September 1941 to 28,240 in June 1945, with 
281 chapters recorded. The Association 
admits foremen for any employer to its 
membership. Its constitution specifies that 
any employees “whose duties require the 
supervision of other employees, or who direct 
work, who may or may not supervise other 
employees” may become members of the 
Association after having been employed in 
such capacity for a period of not less phan 
30 days. Supervisory personnel who formu- 
late managerial policy are specifically excluded 
from membership. 

Rulings by the National Labour Relations 
Board have varied on the question of certi- 
fying organizations to represent foremen. The 
first case before the Board resulted in a ruling 
that foremen were employees within the 
meaning of the Wagner Act and in certifica- 
tion of a bargaining agent. On May 11, 1943 
the Board in rendering a decision in the 
Maryland Drydock case, reversed its position 
and refused to order an election and dismissed 
the petition for certification. This position 
was subsequently modified in March, 1945, 
when the Board directed that an election be 
held among the Packard Motor Car Co. 
foremen. The Foremen’s Association won the 
election but the company refused to bargain. 
The Board subsequently ordered the company 
to bargain with the Association at its plants 
in Detroit. ; 

The Packard case, while it affirmed the 
right of separate foremen’s unions to serve 
as collective bargaining agents, denied super- 
visory personnel representation by a union 
that also represented production workers. 

However in March, 1946, the Board reversed 
this stand and ruled that foremen have the 
right to join and be represented by unions 
of rank-and-file production workers. This case 
involved coal mine foremen employed by the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burg, and the United Mine Workers (AFL). 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 





URING the past month the major 

Canadian labour organizations presented 
to the Dominion Government their programs 
of proposed labour legislation. 

A delegation from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada appeared before the 
Cabinet on April 4, and was received in the 
Railway Committee Room of the House of 
Commons by the following members of the 
Government: Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister; Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour; Hon. Ian Mac- 
Kenzie, Minister of Veterans Affairs; Rt. Hon. 
J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance; Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply; 
Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. Colin Gibson, Minister of 
National Defence for iAir; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, Postmaster General; Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. J. A. Glen, Minister of 
Mines and Resources; Hon. Joseph Jean, 
Solicitor General of Canada; Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, Minister of Transport; Hon. Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State of Canada; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of National Defence 
and Minister of National Defence for Naval 
Services; Hon. James J. McCann, Minister 


of National Revenue; 
Minister of Fisheries. 

Another delegation from the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was received by the Gov- 
ernment on April 5 with the same representa- 
tion of the Cabinet present. This meeting 
also took place in the Railway Committee 
Room. 

The chief officers of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour presented 
the memorandum of that organization on 
April 2. Receiving them in Room 268 of the 
House of Commons were the following mem- 
bers of the Government: Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of National De- 
fence; Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Joseph Jean, Solicitor-General Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public Works. 

On April 9, the Danan Joint Legislation 
Committee of the Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoods was received by the Prime 
Minister and several-members of the Cabinet 
in the East Block office of the Prime Minister. 

The following are summaries of the major 
legislative proposals Cantey in the Mem- 
oranda: 


Hon. H. F. Bridges, 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


‘THE memorandum read by Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President, expressed apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the eae of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, for the 
opportunity of appearing before the Govern- 
ment of Canada under peace-time conditions. 
It stated that experiences gained during the 
war have proved that Canada is in the 
“fortunate position of being able to grow and 
produce commodities far beyond the require- 
ments of its own citizens. No sane person 
can be satisfied so long as there are people 
in this country who are unemployed and 
living under sub-standard conditions.” 

“We are convinced that if our Government 
and the people of Canada will exert the same 
ingenuity and dispatch to bring such condi- 
tions about as they did to win the war, then 
it will be -siapme to guarantee to every 


Canadian, able and willing to work, an 
adequate income sufficient to provide a good 
home and comfortable living for himself and 
his family; that will free all from the fear of 
want for the whole of their lives, with efficient 
treatment during illness and full protection in 
old age.” 
Price Control 


On the subject of price control the memor- 
andum advocated the reconstitution of the 
Board administrating such legislation to pro- 
vide a tripartite representation of Govern- 


ment, labour and employers. 


Wage Control 


Referring to. wage control, the brief stated: 
“While there is a growing resentment to wage 
controls and many requests for their complete 
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removal, we are still of the opinion that con- 
trols are necessary and cannot be operated 
without causing some dissatisfaction.” It 
stated, however, that it did not agree that 
wages should be frozen to prevent inflation. 
“We desire that full recognition be given to 
the need for controlling other factors which 
often have a far greater bearing on the price 
of commodities, such as the operation of 
cartels, the purchasing of industries at en- 
hanced prices, watered stock and stock mani- 
pulations, as well as poor management and 
excessive profits. We believe that far more 
attention should be paid to such factors which 
definitely affect commodity prices and the 
Government should not devote its whole 
activity to pegging wages at sub-standard 
levels in order to control prices.” 

“More recognition should be given to the 
fact that the machine is now doing the work. 
All of the people must participate in its 
benefits. They must have a buying power in 
balance with our modern productive ability 
if our economy is to successfully continue and 
employment is to be provided for our people.” 


With regard to War Labour Board author- 
izations, the memorandum further stated: 
“While the provisions authorizing a War 
Labour Board to approve an increase in wage 
rates only where a gross inequality or gross 
injustice existed has been repealed, the 
present provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
348 restricts a War Labour Board to com- 
parative rates within the same locality and 
the Board can only use comparable rates out- 
side the locality if none exists in the locality. 
We submit that this provision definitely 
prohibits changes being made where most 
needed which is the rate of wages in low 
paid communities, which are a menace, not 
only to workers and employers outside of such 
low paid communities, but to our citizens 
generally.” 


In concluding this part of its brief the 
Trades and Labour Congress stated: “We are 
also strongly of the opinion that in instances 
in which employers and employees agree that 
wage increases are necessary and become part 
of a collective agreement, that the National 
or Regional Board should not be allowed to 


_ interfere.” 


Labour Relations Regulations 


The 51 per cent of the total number of. 


employees’ votes necessary for certification, 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, was requested changed to 51 


‘per cent of the votes cast, which the memo- 


randum declared was, “the procedure followed 
in all democratic systems of elections.” 


The memorandum held that the clause in 


the Regulations excluding “persons employed 


in a confidential capacity”, has been “dis- 


torted” and thousands of bona fide employees 


excluded from the benefits of this law. Cor- 
rection of this condition was requested. 
Section 20, Paragraph 1 of the Regulations, 
which reads, “no person shall, with a view to 
compelling or influencing a person to join a 
trade union or employees’ organization, use 
coercion or intimidation of any kind, but this 
subsection shall not be construed to prohibit 
the inclusion of any provision in a collective 
agreement,’ was requested amended by adding 
“whereby all the employees of the employer 
or organization of employers shall be required 
to be members of a specified organization.” 


Other requested changes in the Regulations 


were: 


That Sections 15 and 16 be amended to 
provide that changes to existing agreements 
may be made either by negotiations or 
through officers of the Department of Labour 
or a Board of Conciliation following the serv- 
ing of notice to revise specified clauses rather 
than to 
agreement; 

That the Order be amended to definitely 
prohibit company unions; > 

That its provisions be extended to include 
the employees of naval dockyards and similar 
Government services; 


“We recommend a change in the Regula- 
tions whereby the union shall be recognized 
and certified as the bargaining agency instead 
of naming individuals.” 


Dominion-Provincial Conference 


The Congress complimented the Government 


on its effort to establish labour and social 


laws on a uniform basis, which it felt presented 
the only basis for real progress. “We sin- 
cerely hope, as a result of the conferences of 


involve termination of the entire ~ 


the Dominion and Provincial representatives, 


that the Dominion Government will be given 
full authority to enact a labour code giving 
all workers in Canada the right to organize 
and bargain collectively in its fullest sense; 
that a maximum forty hour work week be 
established without reduction in wages; that 
legislation be enacted guaranteeing to all 
employees at least two weeks’ holidays with 
pay each year, in addition to all statutory 
holidays; that a minimum wage of 65 cents 
per hour, below which rate it shall be illegal 
for one to employ another, be established by 
law; that a decent aged citizen pension be 


ry 


the opportunity. 
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established, sufficient to guarantee a Canadian 
standard of living with all destitution tests 
eliminated and applicable to all on reaching 
the age of sixty years; that legislation be 
enacted making it illegal to employ children 


under sixteen years of age.” 


National Health Insurance 


Enactment, at the present session of Parlia- 
ment, of a national health insurance scheme 
was requested. The memorandum stated that, 
“such a scheme, framed in the best interests 
and available to all citizens, is long overdue.” 


National Housing Act 


The Congress declared that, “a grave na- 
tional emergency exists in the lack of housing 
available to families in low income categories. 
The situation is not being effectively met 
under the present legislation...... 

It recommended that the National Housing 
Act be removed from the control of private 
banks and mortgage corporations and all loans 
should be made through a government agency, 
such as the Bank of Canada. 


More attention, it felt, should be directed 
to the provision of rented shelter for low 
income groups. 

Taxation 


“We again request that the present exemp- 
tion be raised to $2,400 per year for married 
persons and $1,000 per year for single 
persons.” ; 


Apprenticeship 


The memorandum advocated the immediate 
institution of a nation-wide apprenticeship 
system and that an adequate living wage Be 
provided for those who avail themselves of 
It suggested restrictions 
against the setting up of privately owned 
schools. 


Shipping 


On the subject of shipping, the memo- 
randum contained proposals~ for the incor- 
poration of various specific conventions and 
recommendations of the International Labour 
Office, into the Canada Shipping Act. They 
were as follows:— 


(a) Draft convention of hours of work and 
manning of ships. 

(6) Draft convention on individual hability 
of the ship owner in the case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen. 
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(c) Draft convention on sickness insurance 
for seamen. 


(d) Draft convention on minimum profes- 
sional capacity for Masters and Watch- 
keeping Officers on Merchant Ships. 


(e) Draft convention on holidays with pay 
for seamen. 


(f) Draft convention on minimum age for 
admission to work at sea. 


(g) Draft recommendation applying the 
terms of the draft convention on hours 
and manning to ships not covered by 
the draft convention, eg., coastal and 
inland water ships. 


(h) Draft recommendation on 
welfare in ports. 


seamen’s 


Railroad Retirement Act 


On this matter, the memorandum observed: 
“We desire to bring to the attention of the 
Government the need for legislation similar 
to the American Railroad Retirement Act in 
order that the railroad workers of Canada 
may have the benefits of participating in a 
proper Superannuation Act. We believe that 
provisions should be embodied including 
decent pensions that will allow earlier retire- 
ment and so help to create employment and 
advancement for younger men.” 


Other Proposals 


The memorandum contained certain other 
proposals some of which were as follows: 


The long hours worked by both manipula- 
tive staffs and letter carriers in many lo- 
calities in the Postal Services, should be 
adjusted. 

Remedial adjustments should be made in 
the employment conditions of officials in the 
Immigration Service along with overtime pay 
for Sunday work and statutory holidays. 

It should be made Government policy in 
placing contracts or orders for work that 
preference at all times be given to those 
employers who have labour agreements and 


those who employ union workers and observe 


union conditions. 


In conclusion the Congress complimented 
the Government for its continued participa- 
tion in the I.L.0.; for the assistance given to 
industrial research and for bringing those who 
were in the fire fighting services overseas under 
the War Service Gratuities Act. 


The Congress also expressed appreciation 
for the co-operation received during the past 
year from the various departments of the 
Government. 
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Canadian Congress of Labour 


lees brief of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour was read by Mr. Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

At the outset, the brief expressed dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s reconstruction 
planning. “It is evident,” the brief alleged, 
“that no plans were made to permit an orderly 
transition from war to peace, apart from the 
disposal of industries which had been estab- 
lished by the Government, and which should 
have been retained for use in making civilian 
goods.” . 

The Congress regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not adopted its proposals, made in 
other years, for the payment of dismissal pay 
for laid-off war-workers and for the establish- 
ment of tripartite industrial councils, and 
other measures for the planning of industry. 


~ “We have no alternative,” the brief said, “but 


to feel that the Government is satisfied to let 
economic conditions drift from bad to worse, 
until another depression, probably on a wider 
scale and more disastrous than last, has occur- 


red.” The brief criticized “the admitted policy _ 


of the Government to abandon manufacturing 
plants erected at huge expense, or to dispose 
of them for nominal amounts to private in- 
dustry, instead of operating them for the pro- 
duction of necessary consumer goods,” and 
called for less reliance on private enterprise. 


National Labour Code 


The brief regretted that none of the amend- 
ments to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations recommended by the Congress 
last year (L:G., May 1945, p.641) had been 
adopted. “The result has been that the Na- 
tional Wartime Labour Relations Board and 
the Regional Boards have operated under 
inadequate and restrictive regulations, and 
they have not been able to meet the justifiable 
requests of labour in many instances.” 

It urged the establishment, by agreement 
with the provinces or by an amendment to 
the British North America Act, of a national 
labour code to be effective for the post-war 
period. 

Wage Policy 


The amendment to the Wartime Wages 


Control Order made on January 31 was termed - 


inadequate to meet ‘the objections made by the 
Congress to the Order. The failure to consult 
labour prior to the appointment of a member 
of the National Board last October was also 
criticized. 

The Congress asserted its belief that wage 
control was no longer necessary in Canada, 
and stated :— 


During the war, employers who would 
otherwise have paid large amounts in excess 
profit taxes were willing in some cases to pay 
higher wages inasmuch as a large proportion 
of the increased wage-payment would be met 
out of excess profits, and they did not object 
to sharing excess profits to some extent with 
their employees. Conditions are now quite 
different, however, and it may properly be 
assumed that the opposition of employers to 
Wage-increases will provide an adequate 
means of wage-control, and that wages may 
be left to the normal processes of collective 
bargaining. 


The Congress further declared that it had 
adopted a wage policy calling for a general 
increase in wage-rates for the purpose of pro- 
viding a higher standard of living. 


It is felt that, in view of the advances in > 
industrial production made during the war, 
it should now be possible to assure to every 
worker and his dependents economic se- 
curity and an adequate income. The workers 
are obviously entitled to share in the bene- 
fits of new techniques of production, and 
they can do so only if their incomes are 
increased, while at the same time ° prices 
should be controlled to the extent necessary 
to prevent increases which would otherwise 
nullify higher wage-levels. 

The Congress believes that, in order to 
provide employment for the increasing num- 
ber of workers in the nation, it is essential 
that hours of labour be reduced to forty 
hours per week or less, without reduction in 
incomes. The tendency of modern industry 
is to make greater use of automatic machinery 
and labour-saving devices, with the result 
that productive activity requires less and 
less human energy. The only solution to the 
problem of unemployment caused thereby is 
the sharing of the available work among the 
available workers through a reduction of 
working hours. : 

During the war, the workers and_ the 
people of Canada accepted the constant and 
forceful admonitions of the Government with 
regard to the necessity of maintaining virtual- 
ly absolute control over increases in wages, as 
a means of maintaing adequate control over 
prices. At the present time, however, we 
find that the Government is removing price- 
controls or establishing increased prices for 
a wide variety of products, and for such 
commodities as imported goods, while there 
has been no similar removal of controls with 
respect to wages...... 


Prices 


The Congress urged the maintenance of 
price control, the retention of subsidies on 
various necessities of life and agricultural 
products, and the appointment of a Bureau 
of Standards to ensure the protection of con- 
sumers against unfair practices, including the 
operation of sweat-shops, the payment of 
sub-standard wages, the degradation of qual- 
ity, and the substitution of inferior materials 
in manufacturing. 
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With reference to the official cost-of-living 
index, the Congress declared that the cost of 
food bulked larger in the case of workers with 
low incomes than it did in the cost-of-living 
index. The index was termed “inadequate 
and misleading.” 


Housing 


The brief urged that the Federal Govern- 
ment “assume responsibility for the provision 
of homes and the administration of adequate 
legislation to bring about a vast increase in 
the number of low-cost homes in Canada.” 


ff Labour Representation 

Repeating the request made in previous 
years that labour be given “more adequate 
representation” on government bodies, the 
brief made specific reference to the appoint- 
ment of the Canadian delegation to the 
American Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at Mexico City. 
It protested that in spite of the stipulation in 
the I.L.0. constitution that workers’ delegates 
and advisers are to be chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations “which are 
most representative of the workers; the work- 
ers’ delegate to the Mexico City Conference 
had been appointed without reference to the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, “a central 
labour body representing 300,000 workers.” 


The brief also declared that “only a token 
delegation” had been sent to this Conference, 
and urged that the Government “give the 
fullest support to the International Labour 
Organization by accepting its responsibility 
for the sending of adequate delegations to 
I.L.0. Conferences, and assisting the I.L.O. 
-to carry on its highly important activities in 
the interests of labour.” 


Income Tax 


Commending the Government for the re- 
duction of income taxes, the Congress 
requested that consideration be given to the 
exemption from income taxes of all single 
persons earning incomes up to $1,500 a year 
and of married persons up .to $2,000 per year. 


“On the other hand”, the brief continued, 


if no other means can be found by which 
to ensure full employment for the workers 
of Canada than the raising of large sums of 
money by taxation, the Congress believes 
that full employment is much more important 
than lower taxes. For example, it may be 
necessary to continue subsidies on agricultural 
and other products, to subsidize home-build- 
ing, to produce goods under government aus- 
pices and sell them below the cost of pro- 
duction, and to carry on extensive public 
works programs, all of which would require 
heavy expenditures. As has been emphasized 
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repeatedly by the Congress, employment is _ 


Canada’s basic problem, and the future of the 
nation depends on finding a solution for it: 


Unemployment Insurance 


In regard to unemployment insurance the 
brief recommended: provision of insurance 
to all workers, regardless of income; payment 
of benefit from the first day of unemployment 
and for the full period of unemployment; an 
increase in the amount of benefits; and the 
payment of benefits where loss of employment 
results from a labour dispute. 


Veterans and Unemployment 


The Congress was of the opinion that “while 
every consideration must be given to those 
who risked their lives in the service of their 
country on the war-fronts,’ no enduring 
benefits would be obtained if civilian workers 
were displaced from employment by veterans. 


The solution to the problem was said to be © 


the provision of employment for every citizen 
able and willing to work. 


Health 


Dealing with the proposals for health insur- 
ance made by the Dominion to the Provinces, 
the Congress expressed doubts as to the 
adequacy of the health grants, and as to the 
equity of the distribution of funds between 
doctors and nurses. It further urged cash 
benefits to maintain income during interrup- 
tion of earning power on account of illness; 
the integration of curative and preventive 
work, with the emphasis on prevention, by 
providing the necessary personnel to guar- 
antee to everyone the maximum medical and 
dental benefits; large capital expenditures 
for new medical schools, urban and rural hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums and homes for incurables; 
and suitable representation of the general 
public on the administration boards. 


Old Age Pensions 


Welcoming the Government’s proposals on 
old age pensions made to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference, the Congress requested 
a further reduction to age 60 of the age of 
eligibility, without a means test. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


The Congress expressed its support of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and its 
conviction that this body should have fuller 
representation at meetings of the United 
Nations Organization. 


~ 








Conclusion 


Referring to the singleness of purpose with 
which Canadians had given themselves to war 
tasks, the brief concluded as follows: 

Canada’s war-effort showed the people 
what could be done in solving problems of 
production and finance; it showed that 
obstacles could be overcome and industry be 
operated without the usual incentives of 
competition and profit; it showed that govern- 
ment could plan and organize industrial pro- 
duction, attaining higher efficiency than had 
been possible under peacetime conditions. 

Now the workers and the people of Canada 

want to know why the lessons learned during 

the war should not be applied during peace- 
time, and why a nation which could build 
ships and planes and tanks of vast and intri- 
cate design cannot build the simplest type 
of homes for workers and their families. 
They want to know why the bottlenecks 
which were eliminated in war-time production 
should be allowed now to hamper the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, the building of 
homes, and the provision of decent standards 
of living. In this Memorandum we have 


Canadian and Catholic 


HE memorandum of the Canadian and 

Catholic Confederation of Labour, read 
by Mr. G. Picard, Secretary, opened by declar- 
ing that, “Canada is experiencing much diffi- 
culty during the transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy, and the situation is the 
cause of anxiety amongst working people in 
general.” It suggested that the Federal 
Government redouble its efforts to rectify the 
situation. 

The memorandum alleged that “the Fed- 
eral Government’s domestic and international 
policies are giving rise to considerable pointed 
questioning and occasioning anxieties which 
should be dissipated by the taking of neces- 
sary measures.” 


Income Tax 


The Confederation’s suggestions on the sub- 
ject of income taxes were briefly as follows: 

Abolition of the annual Income Tax forms 
for all individuals whose sole source of .revenue 
is salaries and wages. (“Salaried persons and 
wage-earners will no longer be put to the 
‘trouble of making complicated annual returns 
and will have no supplementary payments to 
make if the total tax is collected at the 
source.) 

Hxemption of overtime pay from taxation. 
(This, it was felt, would provide a greater 
production incentive to employees); increase 
employer-profits by simplifying the task of 
making tax deductions at the source; and 
increase government revenue as a_ result. 
Continuing its observations, the brief stated: 
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endeavoured to provide an answer to some 
of these questions, and to show why Canada, 
a young and virile nation, should now be in 
the forefront of industrial and social pro- 
gress, meeting the needs of its own people 
and making its full contribution toward the 
stabilization of world-peace. 

The Congress recognizes that the recon- 
version of industry and its operation in such 
a manner as to utilize fully the human and 
natural resources of the nation for the attain- 
ment of the highest possible standards of 
living is not a matter which the Government 
can accomplish alone, but that it demands 
the fullest co-operation from every citizen. 
So far as the workers of Canada whom it 
represents are concerned, the Congress again 
offers its fullest co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in every honest effort which is made 
to increase the economic security and well- 
being of the Canadian people. In its criti- 
cism of Government policies, and action or 
lack of action, the Congress does not desire 
merely to find fault, but rather to make 
constructive suggestions which may lead to the 
improvement of social and economic condi- 
tions and a happier life for the workers and 
the people of Canada. 


Confederation of Labour 


The C.C.C.L. is not against Income Tax 
reductions in favour of corporations, min- 
isters, and members of parliament, but it 
does consider that the working people ought 
to benefit from more substantial exemptions 
than those granted till now. 

Thousands of workers whose earnings, due 
to the high cost of living and_ seasonal 
unemployment, are at best insufficient, pay 
the income tax and contribute towards the 
payment of other federal taxes as, for in- 
stance, (a) the federal sales tax; (6) the 
cigarette and tobacco tax; (c) the tax on 
cigarette papers and tubes; (d) the tax on 
sugar, etc., ete. And in addition there is 
their contribution to provincial, municipal 
and school taxes. 

The C.C.C.L. is of the opinion that it is 
high time the present tax were modified and 
suggests, as explained above, complete exemp- 
tion up to $1,200 for unmarried persons and 
up to $2,000 for married persons... . 


Dominion-Provincial Conference 


On the matter of Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tions, the C.C.C.L. expressed itself, in part, 
as follows:— 


In the vast field of social security there 
are subjects, such as social insurance, the 
minimum wage in industries of  inter- 
provincial scope, the maximum of the working 
week, on which it is difficult to legislate 
satisfactorily, in the national interest, with- 
out some understanding reached beforehand 
between the interested governments. Such 
understandings could be integrated in con- 
current legislation, contractual in character 
and conforming to the spirit of the con- 
stitution. ... 

Undoubtedly it is easier for a government 
to legislate when it holds exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over a given matter, but it is nonetheless 
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a fact that the higher interests of the 
nation might justify concurrent authority 
over the same matter. In such case, here 
in Canada, it is possible by means of con- 
ferences and resultant understandings to 
establish national norms and have them in- 
corporated in the Statutes of the Dominion 
as well as in those of the Provinces. In 
that way we would obtain concurrent legis- 
lation of a contractual character, which 
would not be susceptible of either abrogation 
or modification, except with the consent of 
the interested parties. The C.C.C.L. holds 
that, by this means, the autonomy of the 
provinces will be respected and the menace 
of legislative unity avoided in the general 
interest. 


International Cartels 


The memorandum urged the Government 
to implement the recommendations set forth 


in the “highly important report on interna-. 


tional cartels,’ tabled on November 8, 1945, 
by the Minister of Justice, with a view towards 
eradicating certain evils that this form of 
organization fostered. 


Order in Council P.C. 9384 


The Confederation expressed disapproval of 
the latest amendments proposed in respect to 
Order in Council 9384 controlling wages, which 
it claimed, contained “very strict instructions 
to the Labour Boards purposed to prevent 
any increasing of the present too-low wages 
while opening the door to reductions in basic 
pay rates everywhere that there are produc- 
tion systems in force based on _ industrial 
rationalization.” 

“This policy”, it was stated, “seems all the 
more strange in that the government has by 
special decree (P.C. 9505), authorized consider- 
able increases in salary to anyone whose rank 
is above that of foreman.” 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Service 


Referring to the operation of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and the Employment Service, 
the brief declared that “the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is representative of 
neither the Government, the employers, nor 
the workers, nor sufficiently autonomous.” 
Another criticism was expressed as follows:— 


The employment services lead to confusion. 
There are those of the Department of Labour 
and others of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The workers do not understand 
this state of things. The C.C.C.L. take this 
occasion to express approval of work avail- 
able advertisements being published by the 
Employment Service, but it also submits that 
employers offering starvation wages ought not 
to be benefited by a Government service. 
Work available should be advertised Only in 
those cases where fair wages are paid to the 
workers. 
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The C.C.C.L. also considered that benefits 
should be increased by 20 per cent “in pro- 


portion to the rise in living costs as given in > 


official statistics.” ; 

The C.C.C.L. also drew attention to “the 
delays to which the unemployed are sub- 
jected before receiving their benefit payments- 
and the numerous trips they are called on to 
make in reporting periodically to the employ- 
ment office... .” 


Other Proposals 


The memorandum contained certain other 
proposals, some of which were as follows: 
That bilingualism and the representation 
of the French-Canadian element be taken into 
account when high officials are named to the 
Federal Department of Labour; 
That the Federal Government should 
revive Part II of the National Housing Act, 
and effect changes therein to render its pro- 
visions more readily available to the wage 
earners. 


That old age pensions be raised to $30 


a month and that the age levels be reduced 
to 65 for men and 60 for women, according 
to a recommendation of the International 
Labour Organization. There should be no 
reduction made from pensions as long as 
the pensioner’s annual income does not 
exceed $365. y 

That a tribunal of equity be established to 
deal with disputes, between landlord and 
tenant arising out of the present decrees that 
are in force. 


Post-War Program 


The Confederation, in conjunction with the 
memorandum, presented the Cabinet with its 
post-war program for the ensuring of social 
harmony in Canada. The pamphlet formu- 
lates the recommendations of the C.C.C.L. in 
respect to post-war problems and other social 
matters. 

Some of the proposals are 
below :— 


summarized 


Industrial Democracy 


Under the heading of “Industrial Democ- 
racy” the brief stated: 


In order to achieve true democracy in the 
world of labour, industrial and commercial 
activity ought to be confided to professional 
organizations engendered by the trade unions 
but raised to the status of public corpora- 
tions or guilds and vested, under State 
supervision, with regulatory and disciplinary 
powers in economic matters. 


Price Control 


The C.C.C.L. set forth its views on price 
control as follows: 

Price control is proving itself ever more 
and more a measure necessary to the avoid- 
ance of the social disorders of inflation and 
deflation. During the war price control con- 
stituted a protection for the wage-earner 
and stemmed the tide of inflation which 
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might otherwise have inundated the country. 

The same control ought to be maintained 
‘after the war to ward off the evil effects 
of deflation. Inflation and deflation are ills 
which bear particularly on the wage-earning 
class. The C.C.C.L. holds that price control 
should be maintained in force for an in- 
definite period. 


Fair Wages 


In the matter of fair wages the C.C.C.L. 
considered that to achieve justice in this 
respect “the State, the trade unions and the 
employers’ associations are the only properly 


_ qualified arbitrators of ways and means.” 


The C.C.C.L. also stated that “upon the 
State devolves the duty of ensuring to the 
mass of the families of our country a standard 
of living, based on the cost of living in the 
various economic regions. . . .” 


Its policy was further set forth as follows: 


Because they alone are competent, it rests 
with the professional organizations, whether 
of employers or employees or jointly, to 
establish by collective agreement wages com- 
mensurate with the economic value of the 
work done, which wages, tied in with the 
minimum wage schedule established and 
rendered obligatory by law, will represent 
full justice in the matter of compensation 
for effort in industry. 

Lastly, seeing that the workers’ family 
lives solely upon wages and that it has to 
fulfil its natural function twelve months in 
the year, it is a matter of prime importance 
to assure such family of the means of a 
stable revenue year after year by full 
employment. i 


Labour Organizations 


The C.C.C.L. stated that “the civil respon- 
sibility of unions, the establishment of labour 
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courts before which industrial disputes may 
be brought, and the working out of a system 
of collective rights can alone lift out of the 
impassé into which it has sunk the problem 
of closed-shop as seen in the light of a union 
security measure.” 


On the matter of labour organizations and 
politics the C.C.C.L. expressed itself as 
follows: 


It is contrary to the nature of labour 
organizations to take political action, either 
to found a party or to support one for the 
purpose of taking control of government. As 
a matter of fact the raison-d’étre of labour 
organizations is to settle worker problems 
in collaboration with employers or employers’ 
organizations. This does not prevent them, 
however, from prompting legislation and 
demanding to be consulted on problems which 
concern them, but it is not in their réle to 
go into politics in the sense referred to 
above, nor is that idea in conformity with 
their natural functions. 


Female Labour 


Dealing with this subject the C.C.C.L. 
declared: 


The C.C.C.L. holds it impossible to reconcile 
the presence of women in industry and 
commerce with the natural order of things. 
There is no doubt that social contingencies 
do at times call for modification of the above 
statement. Indeed, the C.C.C.L. understands 
that female labour cannot be prohibited. 
Women will always have quite easy access 
to certain lines of work or endeavour, and 
although female labour ought not to be 
accepted on a general scale it is out of the 
question to forbid widows, or young women 
who are the support of families, for instance, 
to go out to work for a living for themselves 
and their dependents. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


A BRIEF was presented by the Dominion 

Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods embodying 
the studied opinions of the Committee on 
specific problems affecting railway workers in 
the performance of their duties, as well asa 
number of national problems of interest to 


all Canadians. % 


Railway Act Amendments 


It was urged in the interests of safety and 
efficiency that sections of the Railway Act 
covering such technical matters as headway 
over cars, space above rails and _ standard 
vertical and side clearances, be revised, to 
bring them into line with the requirements of 
the larger dimension rolling-stock and other 
railway equipment now in general use. The 


modifications while involving extensive and 
costly changes in the trackage and side and 
overhead clearances in railway yards, would, it 
was pointed out, provide a greater degree of 
safety for trainmen. The problem, it was 
claimed, was complicated by obsolete author- 
ity vested in the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners with respect to these conditions. 

It was, therefore, “strongly urged” that the 
appropriate sections of the Railway Act should 
be amended to provide: 

(1) safe overhead and side clearances in 
railway yards appropriate to present and 
anticipated dimensions of rolling-stock. 

(2) that any new construction, or re- 
arrangement of tracks or alteration of build- 
ings, as of an early date, be made to con- 
form with clearance standards prescribed 
in the suggested amendments; 
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(3) that parallel railway tracks be re- 
arranged as soon as possible, as well as 
practicable alterations of structures; with 
special reference to general switching and 
terminal yards of railways, so as to provide 
safe clearances; 

(4) that railwaymen be not required to 
ride on the tops or sides of rolling-stock 
in areas adjacent to any restricted clearances 
that it may be found impractical to remove. 


Attention was also drawn to the danger of 
level crossings. It was suggested that the 
annual appropriation to the Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund “be increased from $200,000 to 
at least $1,000,000 and thus stimulate im- 
mediate action” in eliminating the most haz- 
ardous level crossings, to provide better pro- 
tective measures for those where removal is 
not practicable at present, such as modern 
reflectorized signboards and the discontinuance 
of the “slow order” at level crossings where an 
accident had occurred. 

The delegation urged further “that as far 
as may be practicable, customs duty and other 
tax imposed on materials and equipment 
imported for use in the construction of cross- 
ing protection devices and signals, be removed 
as early as possible, thus creating an incentive 
to a more speedy installation of much-needed 
protection and, at the same time, materially 
reducing the cost to smaller municipalities 
and to the railways.” 


Railway and Hishway Competition 


Reference was made by the delegation to 
former submissions to Dominion and _ Pro- 
vincial governments in which the Associated 
Railway Brotherhoods had urged the “equit- 
able regulation and orderly control of all 
forms of public carriers by the adoption of a 
National Transportation policy.” 

To confirm the soundness of these earlier 
submissions, the delegation made _ pointed 
reference to the findings of the Senate com- 
mittee of inquiry of a few years ago on the 
“financial condition of the steam railways”, 
and quoted extensively from Chapter II of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1940, (Sirois) 
under the caption, “The Problem of Railway 
and Highway Competition.” 

For example, the Royal Commission stated 
that: 

The present division of powers (between 
the Dominion and the provinces) may easily 
lead to chaos, unless the policies of the 
Dominion and the provinces can be co- 
ordinated. But, given a disposition on the 
part of the various governments to co-ordinate 


their controls over transportation and their 
financial aid, so as to leave to each type of 
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transport a chance to perform on remunera- 

tive terms those classes of service which it is 

best adapted to perform, the Canadian trans- 
portation problem may not be insoluble.... 

The delegation claimed that the experience 
with Dominion regulations gained during the 
wartime emergency, together with the present 
and anticipated volume of post-war traffic, 
“warrants early and continued co-operative 
effort, study and practical action in order to 
effect orderly uniform regulation of all forms 
of transport for hire....” 

With this in view, the Federal Government 
was urged to constitute a Transport Planning 
Commission as early as possible to carry on 
“a continuous study of the ever-changing 
transport problem.” Such study, it was 
claimed, would result in more effective regula- 
tion of the increasing number of competitive 
agencies in the transport field. It was sug- 
gested that the several interests concerned, 
including organized railway labour, be given 
representation on such a Commission. 


International Highway Transport 


The concessions granted United States high- 
way transport agencies during the war which 
permitted the trucking of freight between 
points in the United States through Canada, 
in bond (P.C. 6129, July 16, 1942) “rapidly 
developed....exploitation of Canadian high- 


ways for commercial purposes by foreign 


interests”, the delegation claimed. While it 
was understood that this concession was 
annulled December 31, 1945, concern was 
expressed at a recent announcement by the 
Prime Minister of the appointment of an 
International Committee “to facilitate border 
crossings of persons, goods and_ vehicles.” 
The hope was expressed that “the Canadian 
representatives on that Committee will be 
directed to insure that there will be no rein- 
statement of the privileges granted under the 
Order-in-Council now terminated.” 


St. Lawrence Waterways Project 


The delegation re-affirmed its opposition to 
the development df the St. Lawrence Water- 
ways project, especially for transportation 
purposes. 

Present transportation and power facilities 
were adequate to meet any anticipated needs 
and thus the plan could not be justified on 
grounds of economic or national necesity. 
Then, too, it was claimed that the project 
would affect labour conditions adversely, 
especially in the field of railway employment, 
and might even contribute to breaking down 
the railway transportation system. Finally 
the cost would be a heavy financial burden for 
the entire country. i 
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yi. Social Security 


After commending the government for its 
studies and legislative enactments designed 
to improve the social security of less fortun- 
ate Canadian citizens, the delegation requested 
that in developing future plans, due protection 
be given to the equity in pension plans built 
up by railway employees over a period of 
several years. 


Old Age Pensions 


_ The delegation expressed a keen interest in 
the studies being made with a view to a 
.revision of the Old Age Pension Act. The 
submission of the Brotherhoods to the Govern- 
ment ten years ago was quoted to urge (a) that 
at least 90 per cent of the total costs be paid 
by the Dominion Government and (b) that 
the age of qualification be reduced to 65 
years. 

The delegation was “strongly of the -opin- 
ion” that “an early revision of the Act is long 
overdue and that such revision should include 
a substantial increase in the monthly payments 
to recipients ” 


Scientific Medical Research 


The progress being made in the prevention 
and cure of cancer and tuberculosis by govern- 
ments and professional interests was com- 
mended. It was urged that this work might 
be given even more effective co-operation by 
all competent authorities and that these be 
encouraged by the appropriation of such public 
funds “as may be warranted to facilitate all 
worthy efforts.” 


Post-War Adjustments 


In the matter of public works to be under- 
taken as post-war measures, the delegation 
placed first the elimination of level crossings 
of railways with highways. Co-ordinated with 
this development, it was held that early legis- 
lative measures be enacted to bring up-to-date 
safety standards with respect to the increasing 
dimensions of railway equipment. 


Income War Tax Act 


While recognizing the need for sufficient 
revenue from taxation to meet all national 
obligations and at the same time prevent 


inflation, the delegation was of>the opinion 
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that statutory tax exemptions should be 
allowed up to $2,400 for married persons and 
$1,200 for single persons per annum, with a 
further exemption of $500 for each dependent 
of the tax payer. 

Attention was directed to the position of 
railway employees who were paid on a mileage 
basis, and who are permitted to deduct from 


their income actual amounts paid by them — 


for meals and lodgings while away from home. 
Objection was taken to the annual “inquisi- 
tion” on the part of income tax inspectors 
“who demand proof almost to the last dollar 
claimed for expenses.” It was urged that 
“since members of Parliament are allowed a 
fixed sum, ostensibly for expenses,....all rail- 
way employees who. are subject to incur 
expenses away from home should be allowed 
either a fixed minimum or maximum deduc- 
tion for away-from-home expenses, with the 
further proviso that if a fixed minimum is 
decided upon, and a deduction is claimed in 
excess thereof, proof of the expenditure must 
be submitted.” 


It was claimed that if tax exemptions were 
raised many older workers who are now fear- 
ful that if they retired, they would have 
insufficient means, would be encouraged to 
do so, thus making more positions available 
for returned men and other younger workers. 
The proposition was advanced that “fear of 
insecurity and the hoarding of money brings 
unemployment and depression. Optimism, 
faith in the future, and the reasonable spend- 
ing of money creates employment and brings 
prosperity.” 

| Canadian Broadcasting 


The desirability of maintaining strict contro! 
and supervision of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation by the Federal Government was 
urged as “a sound national policy.” In the 
opinion of the delegation it “should be 
continued for the general welfare and advan- 
tage of Canada.” . 

The following representatives of the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods comprised the delegation: 
A. J. Kelly, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; William L. Best, C.B.E., Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; J. J. 
O’Grady, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; W. H. Phillips, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; H. B. Chase, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; J. L. D. Ives, Order 
of Railway Conductors. 


Rehabilitation 


Review of the First Session of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Veterans Affairs 


(PEE Parliamentary Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, set up to review the legislation 
affecting Canada’s war veterans and to draft 
- bills to clarify, amend or supplement such 
legislation where necessary, began its meet- 
ings on October 9, 1945, with a roster of 
‘members that included six cabinet ministers, 
two holders of the Victoria Cross, and a host 
of other veterans who served in the Navy, 
Army and Air Force in the first and second 
Great Wars. They totalled sixty in all. 
The Committee drafted and reported three 
bills to the House, which have become law. 
These bills included amendments to the War 
Services Grants. Act, amendments to the 
Veterans’ Land Act, and the consolidation and 
amendment of Orders in Council, already in 
effect, under an Act known as “The Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Act?’. 


War Services Grants Act 


The furthest reaching amendment of the 
Act gave wide power to a Board of Review 
to direct payment of gratuities and thus make 
re-establishment credits available to persons 
discharged for misconduct. This Board of 
Review is composed of representatives of the 
three Services and a representative from 
organized veterans. All “discharges-for- 
misconduct” cases will be referred to the 
Board, and the Act instructs the Board to 
consider “the nature and extent of the service 
rendered by the member of the Armed Forces 
and to investigate the circumstances under 
which the member was discharged”. After 
such consideration, the Board is to award the 
benefits, if it is of the opinion that it would 
be inconsistent with “the true spirit and in- 
tent of the Act to deprive the member of 
its benefits”. 

In connection with the Re-establishment 
Credit regulations, the definition of the word 
“business” was broadened to include any 
trade, industry or profession a veteran might 
be entering. (Under the War Services Grants 
Act a veteran is allowed to use his credit for 
working capital for a “business”, purchase of 
tools, instruments and equipment for “busi- 
ness”, the outright purchase of a “business”, 
etc.) 

Other amendments to the War Services 
Grants Act included :— 

(1) Inclusion of members of the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps for all benefits brought 


into effect before they became incorporated 
as part of the Canadian Army; 


(2) Calculation of the pay of rank on 
discharge to include trade or staff pay on the 


last posting before discharge in computing ~ 


gratuity payments; 


(3) Provision to pay gratuities to depen- 
dents or service estates of deceased veterans; 


(4) Provision for veterans to retain their 
re-establishment credit if they borrow under 
Section 13 of the Veterans’ Land Act against 
lands already owned; 


(5) Provision that non-resident veterans of 
the Canadian Armed Forces may buy Veterans’ 
Insurance Policies with their re-establishment 
credits; 


(6) Provision for veterans who become 
Dominion Government employees to use their 
re-establishment credit for payment of arrears 
in superannuation dues; 


(7) Reduction in the proportion of the 
purchase price of furniture and household 
equipment which must be paid by the veteran, 
from one-third to only one-tenth; 


(8) Provision for payment of gratuities and 
credits to veterans on joining the permanent 
force; and permission to give the Minister of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs discre- 
tionary power to pay gratuities and credits 
in a lump sum to those veterans re-joining 
the interim force. 


Veterans’ Land Act 


The amendment in the Veterans’ Land Act 
authorized the Minister of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to enter into agree- 
ments with the provinces for the settlement 
of veterans on provincial lands which they 
submit as being suitable for veterans’ settle- 
ment. 

The limit of assistance which may be 
granted is $2,320. Veterans accepting assis- 
tance under this new amendment may not 
take advantage of other benefits of the Act, 
l.e., assistance to purchase a farm, holding or 
commercial fishing establishment, or assis- 


tance to pay off encumbrances on property. 


owned by the veteran. 
Another amendment recommended by the 
Committee is that benefits under the Veterans’ 
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Land Act should be made available to the 
members of the House of Commons and the 
Senate who were on active service in the 1939 
war, a 

The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act 


The third bill drafted and reported to the 
House recommended legislation to consolidate 
and amend the Orders in Council dealing with 
Vocational and University Training, Out-of- 
Work Benefits, allowances for the temporarily 
incapacitated and those awaiting returns from 
a business, and other benefits. This bill was 
passed on the 18th December, 1945, and is 
cited as “The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act”. 

Two amendments were proposed by the 


‘Committee. The first of these permits pay- 


ments of the cost of correspondence courses 
being taken by veterans under treatment in 
hospitals under authority of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, with no charge being made 
against re-establishment credit. The second 
allows veterans attending universities to carry 
one “sup” or conditional examination a year, 
whereas they were formerly required to pass 
all examinations within one school year. 


General Recommendations 


In its final report to the House of Commons 
the Committee further recommended: 
(1) That the Department of Public Works 


be urged to allot proper office accommodation 
to provide for the needs of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs and the Department of 
Labour ; 

(2) That consideration be given by the 
Governor in Council to increase the rates 
payable under the Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order other than for training by at 
least $10 per month. 

These rates now stand at $50 for single 
persons and $70 for married persons, with 
allowances for dependents. It was further 
recommended that consideration also be given 
to increasing the rates for vocational and 
university training. At present these are $60 
and $80, with allowances for dependents; 

(3) That the Government give considera- 
tion to providing some measure of assistance 
other than that now provided by the War 
Services Grants Act, to provide loans to 
veterans who wish to engage in business. 

The Committee was not able to cover more 
than a fraction of the legislation and Orders 
in Council, but it is expected that during its 
second series of sittings it will review the 
Pension Act, the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, the subject of the War Auxiliary Ser- 
vices, and other items such as Civil Service 
Preferences, housing, employment, and Voca- 
tional and University Training Schemes. 


Treatment of Disabled Persons at Rehabilitation Centre ' 
in Great Britain 


NE of the problems of disabled persons 

in the United Kingdom to-day is catered 

for at Egham Industrial Rehabilitation Centre. 

Though formally opened by Mr. Ernest Bevin 

on January 15, this centre has been in operation 

for nearly two years, and of the thousand men 

who have passed through since 1944, 95 per 

cent have returned to their former jobs or 

proceeded to other establishments for further 
industrial training. 

This pioneer state effort is intended to re- 
equip mentally and physically men disabled in 
the Forces or industry, and does in fact fill 
the gap between the end of hospital treatment 
and complete fitness for work. The mental 
state of a disabled man with a dependent 
family needs sympathetic handling, and 
Egham provides conjointly a mental and 
physical toning-up process. The patient may 
feel himself a useless burden to others, unable 
to return to his old job, and too discouraged 
to start afresh. At Egham he gets remedial 
treatment in a physiotherapy room and gym- 
nasium, realistic advice on his future career 
together with either a refresher course or the 


government-training-scheme instruction for a 
new career. A pleasant country house, good 
food and garden produce, cheerful company, 
fresh air and exercise during the eight weeks’ 
course give him time to pull himself together 
and take a fresh grip on the future. While at 
Egham, he receives free board and lodging and 
allowances, irrespective of any pension to 
which he is entitled. 

The experience gained at this one experi- 
mental centre in nearly two years has con- 
vinced the various interests concerned—the 
Government, employers, trade unions, the 
medical profession and the men treated—that 
modern industrial conditions demand that 
severe disablement and convalescence must be 
followed by a revised and gradual approach 
to profitable and independent employment, 
and more such centres are contemplated. 

In his speech opening the centre, Mr. Bevin 
said that since 1941, twenty thousand persons 
have gone through a course of one sort or 
another under Government training schemes 
and the whole field is now covered from 
hospital back to lucrative work. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of March the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in 
the following cases:— 


Various paper companies in Ontario, and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
and International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Imperial Optical Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Odeon (Rialto) Limited and Odeon (Subur- 
ban) Theatres Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

Various hotels in Regina and Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Locals 329, Regina, and 725 and 
742, Saskatoon ‘Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Beverage Dispensers. 

Keystone Shingles and Lumber Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C., and International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-357. 


Keenan Woodenware Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont., and National Union of Aircraft, Furniture 
Workers and Allied Crafts. 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 489, U.A.W.-C.L.0. 

Auto Specialties Manufacturing Company 
and United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 195, 
U.A.W.-C.1L.0. 

Electric Auto-Lite Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 
and Local 456, U.A.W.-C.L.0. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, and 
Riverside Iron Works Limited, Calgary, Alta., 
and International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local No. 800. 

Cranemobile Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

- St. Lawrence Flour Mills Limited, and Flour 
Mills International Union Local 71. 

Standard Brands Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
Local 240. 


Re: Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, Sault St. Marie, Iroquois 
Falls, Smooth Rock Falls and Fort William, Thunder Bay Paper 
Company Limited, Port Arthur, Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Kapuskasing, Provincial Paper Co., Limited, Port 
Arthur, Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited, Fort William, Ontario 
Paper Company, Limited, Thorold, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, Kenora and Fort Frances, and International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper-Mill Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


The above-named Unions applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for 
a general increase of 3 cents an hour in the 
wage rates of all hourly-rated employees in 
the Companies’ news-print mills located at 
or near the above-named places in Ontario. 
On December 1, 1945, the Regional Board 
directed the Companies to increase the wage 
rates of all the hourly-rated employees con- 
cerned except those being paid at the base 
rate in effect at each mill. The Regional 
Board provided that the increase should be- 
come effective in three stages, namely, 1 cent 
as of May 1, 1945, 1 cent as of November 1, 
1945, and 1 cent on May 1, 1946. 

The Unions now appeal and ask this Board 
to direct that the increase apply to the em- 
ployees on the base rate as well as to other 
hourly-rated employees, and that the increase 
be paid in full from May 1, 1945. The Com- 


‘panies opposed the Unions’ application before 


the Regional Board but now concur in the 
major portion of the Unions’ request. 

We assume that the Regional Board found 
that the increase granted to employees other 
than the base rated was necessary to rectify 
a& gross injustice or gross inequality. The 
material on the Regional Board file does 
not indicate that the injustice or inequality 
which the Regional Board sought to rectify, 
was founded upon the differentials then in 
effect between the rates for the lowest paid 


employees, who did not share in the increase, 


and the rates for the higher paid employees 
who received the increase. We must conclude 
that the increase was granted on some other 
basis. ‘The effect of the Regional Board’s 
decision is to disturb the previously established 
differentials. It is our view that the differ- 
entials in effect prior to the Regional Board’s 
decision now under appeal should be restored. 
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The base rated employees are as much 
entitled to the wage increases in question as 
are the other hourly-rated employees. 


It has not been the practice of the National 
War Labour Board to approve of wage in- 
creases on a step raise basis. However, we are 
aware of the Regional Board’s reasons for the 
‘provision that the increase be put into effect 
in stages. The circumstances of this case 
make it appear that the Regional Board’s 
decision was the most practical way of solving 
the problems involved. The Regional Board’s 
reasons for the action taken need not be 
recited here. It is sufficient to say that the 
circumstances which influenced the Regional 


Board~in this connection have changed since 
December 1, 1945, the date of the decision 
under appeal. ‘They have changed to the 
extent that the last step in the overall increase 
may be taken on January 1, 1946, instead of 
May 1, 1946. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the base rated employees of the above-named 
Companies shall be entitled to receive the 3 
cents increase in wage rates on the same basis 
as the other hourly-rated employees. Further, 
that the last 1 cent imcrease shall be paid 
from and after January 1, 1946. There will be 
a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


March 4, 1946. 


Re: Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.O. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Nova Scotia for permission 
to adjust the salary of its District Credit 
Manager in Nova Scotia. The Regional Board 
rejected the application on the ground that 
ho gross injustice or inequality was shown 
to exist in the presently established salary 
rate of the employee in question. The Com- 
pany asked the Regional Board for leave to 
appeal and the Regional Board declined to 
grant such leave. 

To succeed in an application for leave to 
appeal or in am appeal from a Regional '‘Board’s 


decision a party appellant must show this 
Board where or in what manner the Regional 
Board erred. It might be shown that the 
error, if any, resulted from the failure on the 
part of the Regional Board to properly under- 
stand the facts of the case. It might also be 
shown that the Regional Board erred in the 
application of the law to the facts. In this 
case the Company has failed to show any 
such error. We are, therefore, obliged to dis- 
miss the application for leave to appeal. 
There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. J 
March 5, 1946 


Re: Imperial Optical Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 


Board for Ontario the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board dated November 26, 
1945. In and by that decision the Regional 
Board directed the Company to. establish 
certain occupational classifications, and to pay 
therefor the wage rates set forth opposite the 
named classifications in the schedule to that 
decision. In addition to the foregoing, the 
Company was ordered to pay overtime at 
time and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 in any week, to pay a 
premium of 5 cents an hour to night shift 
workers and to establish a vacation-with-pay 
plan. 


Prior to the Ontario Board decision the 
Company had thirteen occupational classifica- 


tions in its establishment. The Ontario 
Board’s decision establishes 73 classifications. 


Some question has arisen as to the propriety 
of establishing the additional classifications. 


However, the evidence appears to indicate 


that the Company, in its endeavour to properly 
evaluate the several operations in the plant 
proposed the different job titles and also pro- 


vided job descriptions therefor. 


The main issue in the appeal concerns wage 


rates which were fixed by the Regional Board. 


It is an issue which we have found extremely 
difficult to solve. An examination of the 
material on the Regional Board’s file indicates 
that they too found much difficulty in pro- 
ducing what appeared to them to be a solution 
of the problems involved. At the time when 
the case was at issue before the Regional 
Board relations between management and 
the Union were somewhat strained. This may 
account for some of the difficulties encountered. 

It appears to us that some of the rates estab- 
lished by the Regional Board for certain 
occupational classifications were founded upon 
the actual earnings rather than on the pre- 
viously established basic hourly rates. The 
actual earnings per hour in many cases are 
higher than the basic hourly rates. This comes 
about from the fact that the Company has 
a production bonus system in effect for some 
of the operations. 

The Company is engaged in the manufacture 
of lenses. It is not the only Company so 
engaged in Canada. The majority of the 
occupational titles set forth im the Regional 
Board’s decision are known only to establish- 
ments producing lenses. There is one other 
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competitor producing lenses on a mass pro- 
duction basis. We-think that the rates to be 
established for use in the Company’s plant 
should bear some relation to the rates in effect 
in the plant of the Company’s chief competitor 
in Canada. Such relationship has to a degree 
been a governing factor in our findings. Further, 
we have endeavoured to provide variation in 
rates to compensate for the variation in the 
skill required and the hazard undertaken in 
the various classifications. The revised rates 
will be as set forth in the schedule to be 
attached to this Board’s formal Finding and 
Direction. ; 

The Company objected to the action taken 
by the Regional Board in fixing rates for 
classifications in the Monostep, Bifocal, Pre- 
cision, Prism Department. ‘There seems to 
be some doubt as to the right of the Union 
to represent the employees in that Department. 
However, the Regional Board dealt with the 
rates and we can find no sufficient reason to 
delete the classifications from the schedule. 

We see nothing wrong with the Regional 
Board’s decision as it concerns overtime pro- 


visions, night shift differentials and vacation- 
with-pay plan and we do not propose to 
disturb the directions made on such issues. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent only 
that some of the wage rates fixed by the 
Regional Board will be varied. The Regional 
Board fixed April 6, 1945, as the effective date 
for the adjustments in wage rates and working 
conditions excepting for vacations with pay. 
This was the date of the Union’s application 
to the Regional Board. As above stated, the 
Regional Board’s decision was not issued until 
November 26, 1945. The time between the 
date of the application and of the Finding 
and Direction of the Regional Board was used 
to some considerable extent in the study of 
the rate structure by officers of the Regional 
Board. The officer’s report is dated October 
16, 1945. It seems fair and reasonable to us 
that except for vacations with pay, the effec- 
tive date of the Regional Board’s decision 
should be October 16, 1945. 


There will be a Finding and Direction | 


accordingly. 
March 6, 1946 


Re: Odeon (Rialto) Limited and Odeon (Suburban) Theatres Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Alberta the Companies appeal 
from two decisions of that Board. One decision 
approved an increase in the wage rate for 
the manager of the Avenue Theatre of Odeon 
Suburban Theatres Ltd. and the other an 
increase for the bookkeeper of Odeon Rialto 
Ltd. The effective date of each of the 
Regional Board’s decisions is September 26, 
1945. 

It appears from the evidence that on May 
3, 1943, the respective employers increased the 
wage rates for the said employees without first 
obtaining the approval of the Regional Board. 
The appellant employers asked this Board to 
vary the Regional Board’s decisions so that 
they would have effect from the date of the 
unauthorized increases. 


It is appropriate to point out that the 
Regional Board at the request of the em- 
ployers, reviewed their decisions and on such 
review confirmed the same. 

We have heard argument on appeal and 
have examined the submissions made to the 
Regional Board. The argument presented to 
us 18 substantially the same as the submissions 
made to the Regional Board. 


Regional Boards are called upon to exercise 
a discretion when disposing of a request that 
its decision should have retrospective effect. 
There was nothing presented to us which would 
indicate any error on the part of the Regional 
Board in exercising its discretion as it did in 
the cases in question. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


March 8, 1946. 


Re: Drake Hotel, LaSalle Hotel; Champs Hotel, Alexandra Hotel, Empire 
Hotel, St. Regis Hotel, Grand Hotel, Wascana Hotel, Regina Hotel, 


Ritz Café, Metropole Hotel, 


Palmer Hotel, Avenue Luncheonette, 


and Canadian Café, Regina, Sask., King George Hotel, Senator Hotel, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Locals 329, Regina and 725, 742, Saskatoon, Hotel 


and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Saskatchewan the Union appeals 
from decisions of that Board dated November 
2 and 3, 1945. In and by those decisions the 


Regional Board granted, in part, the Union’s 
request for increases in wage rates. Some of 
the employers entered cross-appeals requesting 
this Board to set aside the Regional Board’s 
decisions. 
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Able arguments were made on behalf of 
the employers and the Union, before this 
Board. However, those arguments and the 
briefs om appeal failed to indicate that the 
Regional Board in dealing with the cases 
did otherwise than proceed on proper principles 
with the full realization of the purposes and 
intent of Wartime Wages Control Order 1943. 
Both parties, however, objected to the use 
of the word ‘‘minimum” in referring to the 
bottoms of certain ranges of rates fixed for 
some occupational classifications. We think 
that there is considerable merit in the argu- 
ments advanced in support of the contention 
that definite amounts should be set forth to 
indicate what the “minimum” rate in each 
case should be. 

We propose to fix a specific amount as the 
low of the range for each occupational classi- 
fication in respect of which the Regional Board 
used the word “minimum” as designating such 
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low. An employee who has had less than 
two months’ experience in that occupational 
classification may be paid wages at the lowest 
rate of the range established. When the em- 
ployee has acquired two months’ experience in 
the classification, he or she, as the case may be, 
shall be paid at a rate not less than the 
intermediate rate which will be set forth in 
this 'Board’s Finding and Direction. There- 
after it will be a matter for the employer 
and employee concerned to agree upon the 
rate to be paid within the intermediate rate 
and top of the range. For the purpose of 
calculating the experience acquired by an em- 
ployee in any occupational classification, 
account shall also be taken of the experience 
acquired by that employee in the same occupa- 
tional classification while in the service of 
another employer. 

On all other issues the appeal and the cross- 


appeals are dismissed. 
sf March 8, 1946. 


Re: Keystone Shingles and Lumber Limited, New Westminster, B.C., 
and International Woodworkers of America, Local 1357 


Reasons for Decision 


The Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia by its decision dated October 18, 
1945, directed the Company to increase the 
wage rates for its employees in seven named 
- occupational classifications. Later, the Com- 

pany applied to the Regional Board for leave 
to appeal. The Regional Board declined to 
grant leave to appeal. The Company then 
applied to this Board for such leave. 

This case was decided by the Regional 
Board at the time when the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, enabled a War Labour 
Board to authorize or direct increases in wage 
rates to the extent necessary to rectify a gross 
injustice or inequality. We assume that the 
Regional Board found that there was a gross 
injustice or inequality in each of the Com- 
pany’s previously established rates for the 
occupational classifications in question and 
that the amounts of the increases directed for 
the respective | classifications were necessary 


Re: 


to rectify the injustice or inequality. We 
have stated on many occasions that we will 
not disturb a Regional Board decision in any 
case such as this unless it is shown to us that 
there was no gross injustice or inequality in 
previously established rates. A, person seek- 
ing a reversal of such decision must assume 
and discharge the onus of showing that such 
injustice or inequality in question does not 
in fact exist. It is our view that the Com- 
pany has not provided us with any sound 
reason why we should disturb the Regional 
Board’s decision. 

In its submissions before us the Company 
attempted to raise the plea of inability to 
pay. It was invited to provide us with 
evidence in support of that plea. This the 
Company declined to do. 

In view of the foregoing we have no alter- 
native but to dismiss the application for leave 
to appeal and there will be a Finding and 

F i oI; 
Direction cM ats March 11, 1946 


Keenan Wiosdenware Limited, Owen Spind. Ont., and National Union 


of Aircraft, Burnihive’ Workers and Allied Crafts 


Reasons for Decision 


Upon the application of Local 5 of the 
National Union of Woodworkers, the Regional 
War ‘Labour Board for Ontario on August 
10, 1945, issued a Finding and Direction direct- 
ing the Company to establish certain occupa- 
tional classifications, and to pay certain rates 
therefor. The Regional Board also directed 
the Company to increase the rates for its 
piece work operations so that the current ob- 
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jective earnings would be increased by four 
cents per hour. Provision was also made for 
the payment of time and one-half for the 
regular rates of pay for all hours worked in 
excess of the Company’s standard work day 
and work week. 

With leave of the Regional Board the 
Company appealed to this Board. Arguments 
on the appeal were heard on December 5, 
1945. On December 6, 1945, we issued an 
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interim decision holding that the Company’s 
plea of financial inability to pay the increased 
rates was well founded. ‘We also indicated 
that the withdrawal of certaim subsidies had 
the effect of making the position of the 
Company more difficult. Moreover, it was 
shown that certain price increases authorized 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
offset the loss sustained through the with- 
drawal of subsidy, failed to accomplish the 
purpose for which they were intended. Some 
of the Company’s customers declined to buy 
the Company’s products at the higher price 
and found it more expedient to obtain and 
use a substitute product. 

During the course of the hearing it become 
evident to us that the employees did not 
have a clear understanding of the Company’s 
piece work and stint systems. The lack of 
understanding caused considerable unrest 
among the employees. Accordingly we asked 
the Company and the*Union to negotiate and 
endeavour to remove those sources. of 
grievances which cause the unrest. | 

It should here be noted that since December 
8, 1945, a change has been made in the bar- 
gaining representatives of the employees. The 
National Union of Aircraft, Furniture Workers 
and Allied Crafts now appears to represent 
the employees concerned. 

The Union and the Company entered into 
negotiations as requested. The parties have 
agreed upon basic hourly rates for piece 
workers which rates are commensurate with 
piece work earnings. They have also agreed 
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to adopt standard working hours and have 
eliminated the “stint” and “contract” payment 
practices. A copy of the Company’s proposed 
wage schedule, revised in accordance with 
the terms of settlement, has been filed with 
this Board and we are now asked to approve 
same. 

We have examined the said proposed 
schedule, and the notes on working conditions 
which are appended to the schedule. ‘The 
rates suggested for the several occupational 
classifications as the same are set forth in 
the proposed schedule are approved); as is also 
the memorandum concerning certain working 
conditions which affect wage rates. There will 
be a Finding and Direction revoking the 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario from which this appeal was taken. 
Our Finding and Direction will have attached 
thereto the schedule of wage rates which, 
according to the understanding of the parties, 
will be written into or form part of the 
collective bargaining agreement between the 
parties. The Finding and Direction will also 
provide for the payment of punitive rates for 
overtime. 

The Officers of the Company and the Union 
are to be commended for the results achieved 
by them through collective bargaining. We 
know that many difficulties were encountered 
during the course of the negotiations and we 
have no doubt but that those difficulties were 
overcome through a determination on both 
sides to be just and reasonable. 


March 11, 1946. 


Re: Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 439, U.A.W.-C.1.O. 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Union applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
for an order directing the Company to revise 
and/or establish ranges of wage rates for 
the several occupational classifications in its 
King Street plant. The Regional Board, by 
its decision of November 15, 1945, rejected the 
application on the ground that the ranges in 
effect for those occupational classifications 
were adequate for all purposes. The Regional 
Board, in its decision, also expressed the view 
that adjustments of wage rates within the 
ranges already established were matters for 
collective bargaining. 

With leave of the Regional Board, the Union 
now appeals from that decision. 

The material and argument presented to us 
by the Union failed to indicate the existence 
of any gross injustice or gross inequality in 
the current rates or ranges of rates for the 
several classifications. However, in order that 
the matter might be dealt with on its merits, 
we conducted a survey of the wage rate struc- 


ture of other plants which we consider com- 
parable to that of the Company, and checked. 
the results of that survey against the wage 
rate schedule in effect in the Company’s said 
plant. We are now in a position to say that, 
for the most part, the conclusions reached by 
the Regional Board are correct. There are, 
however, five occupational classifications for 
which some adjustment in wage rates seems 
to be warranted. They are the occupational 
classifications of Elevator Operator, Inspector 
—Lumber, Sweeper, Stockkeeper and Trucker- 
Hand. - 

The range of rates for the occupational 
classification of “Tool Crib Attendant” appears 
to be excessively wide. From the information 
we have received, it would appear that the 
classification now includes three employees 
who should be designated as Truckers. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
we may issue a Finding and Direction giving 
effect to the conclusions we have reached as 
above stated. 

March 13, 1946 
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Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated August 17, 1945, leave to 


appeal having been granted by the Regional 


Board. 

The Regional iments decision was made 
upon a Union application for wage increases 
for the Company’s employees in 12 occupa- 
tional classifications. The effect of that decision 
was to dismiss the application, in so far as it 
concerned 11 such classifications and to direct 
a wage increase for employees in the other 
classification (die setter). 

It is apparent that the Regional Board had 
before it substantially the same material as 
was filed with this Board. One of the items 
of that material is a table showing the wage 
rates which are paid by certain employers 
regarded by the employer as being comparable 
with it. The Union representatives say that 
when the case was before the Regional Board 
they were not afforded the opportunity of 
perusing the table for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves that the information therein con- 
tained is correct. It is not clear to us whether 
the Regional Board or the employer prepared 
If the Regional Board prepared 


it for its own guidance that Board is not 
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Re: Auto Specialties Manufacturing Company and United Automobile 
Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 


Local 195, U.A.W.-C.LO. 


obliged to disclose its contents to either party. 
If, on the other hand, the employer tendered 
the table as evidence its contents should have 
been shown to the Union. 


Because of the aforementioned situation we 
have carefully checked the information con- 
tained in the table. That information is sub- 
stantially correct. In. any case where the 
wage rates shown on the table are not strictly 
correct the error is not, in our opinion, material. 
The Union filed a table showing the wage rates 
paid by a certain employer. The information 
contained in that table is also substantially 
correct. 


The Regional Board found in respect of all 
classifications except the die setter that the 
requested increases were not warranted under 
Wartime Wages Control Order 1943. The 
appellant didi not satisfy us that the Regional 
Board erred in its appreciation of the facts 
or of the application of the law to those 
facts. Moreover and following our own inves- 
tigation into the matters involved in this 
appeal we have come to the conclusion that 
the Regional Board’s decision should stand. 
The appeal is dismissed and there will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


March 14, 1946 


Re: Electric Auto-Lite Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Local 456, U.A.W.-C.LO. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the parties hereto join in 
an appeal from a decision of that Board dated 
November 28, 1945. By its said decision the 
Regional Board approved increases in wage 
rates for certain occupational classifications, 
but declined to authorize any change in the 
current wage rates for the occupational classi- 
fications of welder, plater, plater’s helper, lab- 
ourer and truck driver. 


The employee now in the occupational clas- 
sification of welder is improperly classified. 
From the job description prescribed for the 
welder it is apparent that the employee con- 
cerned must be capable of welding pressure 
vessels, as well as of performing other opera- 
tions requiring a very high degree of skill. 
The title for this job should be “high pressure 
welder’. In previous cases we have fixed rates 
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for jobs requiring the same duties and skills 
as those required of the employee concerned | 
in this case and in those other cases we auth- 
orized the rate now requested by the appel- 
lants. We propose to approve the rate re- 
quested by the parties for the welder. 

We are also satisfied that the appellants 
have shown that the plater and plater’s helper 
are entitled to certain wage increases. We 
propose to approve an increase for the plater 
of 6 cents an hour and for the plater’s helper 
of 3 cents an hour. 

It is our view that no case has been made 
out in support of the application for increases 
for the occupational classifications of labourer 
and truck driver. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent above 
indicated and there will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 

March 19, 1946. 
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Re: Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, and Riverside Iron Work 
Limited, Calgary, Alta., and International Union of Mine, Mill . 
and Smelter Workers Local No. 800 


Reasons for Judgment 


On March 27, 1945, the Companies and the 
Union entered into a collective agreement 
which, amongst others, contained the following 
provision :— 

3. Vacations 

All employees covered by this agreement 
who have been continuously employed by the 

Company for a minimum of one year as at 

June 1, 1945, shall receive one week’s vaca- 

tion (comprised of five and one-half shifts 

of eight hours, totalling forty-four hours) 
with pay, during 1945, provided the Regional 

War Labour Board, acting upon the joint 

application of the Company and the Union, 

approves the same. 


For reasons which need not here be re- 
counted, the joint application contemplated 
in the collective agreement was not made 
to the Regional War Labour Board, being 
in this case the Alberta Board; instead the 
Union applied and the Companies entered 
a courtersubmission. The Company took the 
position before the Regional Board that the 
details of the vacation plan were not as de- 
picted by the Union. 

The Regional Board issued its Finding and 
Direction in pursuance of the application. 
The Finding and Direction reads in part, as 
. follows: 

The Regional War Labour Board for 
Alberta does not approve of the suggested 
vacation-with-pay plan but directs the above- 
mentioned Companies to establish a Vacation- 
with-Pay Plan in accordance with the Na- 


tional War Labour Board’s Decision Bulletin 
Ro A copy of D.B. 17 is enclosed here- 
with. 


From that decision the Companies seek leave 
to appeal and appeal. 

The Companies’ officials seem to be under 
the impression that the Regional Board 
directed them to pay a vacation with pay 
equal to six days’ pay. That is not our under- 
standing of what the Regional Board directed, 
and, for that matter, it does not appear to 
be the understanding of the Union. A vaca- 
tion-with-pay plan based on D.B. 17 requires 
an employer to calculate the amount of 
vacation pay according to the formula laid 
down in the governing part of Clause (b) 


Re: Cranemobile Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia, the Company 
appeals from a decision of that Board, dated 
December 13, 1945. 


of that bulletin. The relevant words are:— | 
“A vacation with pay should not exceed the — 
equivalent of one-half day for each 25 days 
of actual work, due allowance to be made 
for authorized leaves of absence because of 
sickness or other justified causes.” The Com- 
panies’ standard work week comprises 44 hours 
(53 days). The employees could not by any 
method of calculation known to us, become 
entitled to more than 53 days’ normal earnings 
for vacation pay in any year. The “twenty- 
five days” mentioned in DB. 17 refer to and 
mean 25 full days, in this case 25. days of — 
eight hours each. The four hours worked 
on the sixth day should be regarded as a half 
day for the purpose of calculating vacation 
pay. The Regional Board’s decision on this 
point is not in conflict with Section 3 of the 
Collective Agreement. 

Paragraph (d) of D.B. 17 confers a certain 
entitlement upon an employee who, while 
having an unused period of vacation with pay 
standing to his credit, leaves the service of an 
employer. ~The Companies object to the con- 
ferring of such entitlement upon their Calgary 
employees because their employees in their 
Manitoba plants do not have the same rights 
or privileges. We do not regard this argument 
as being sufficient to justify our disturbing 
the Regional Board’s decision on this point. 
To say that there should be uniformity in 
decisions by the several Regional Boards on 
issues such as those involved: in this case is 
also to say that there should be uniformity 
in wage rates regardless of the localities in 
which establishments are located. While some 
people might be prepared to adopt the latter 
principle it should be realized that it would 
run counter to the purposes of Wartime Wages 
Control Order 1943, and therefore cannot be 
accepted and for the same reason the Com- 
panies’ argument cannot be accepted. 

We allow the application for leave to appeal 
so that we might express our views on the 
problems involved. We, however, dismiss the 
appeal, holding that the ‘Regional Board’s 
decision is 1n accordance with the purposes 
and provisions of Wartime Wages Control 
Order 19438. 

March 18, 1946 


< 


A brief recital of the facts in this case will 
serve to place this appeal in its proper per- 
spective. On July 10, 1945, the Company 
applied to, the Regional Board for British 
Columbia for approval of the wage rates for 
certain occupational classifications established 





by them on or about. April 1, 1943. Crane- 
mobile Limited, it appears, was incorporated 
to handle certain production requirements of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply and 
the British Ministry of Supply. The manage- 
~ ment of the Company and its officers are the 
same as those of Mixermobile Limited, and 
both Companies are located on the same prem- 
ises. Mixermobile Limited had _ previously 
applied to the Regional Board for establish- 
ment of its occupational classifications and 
wage rates and this was done. By reason of 
the fact that Cranemobile Limited was formed 
for the specific purpose, as aforesaid, and by 
reason of the fact that it appeared to the 
Regional Board valid and expedient to do 
so, the said Regional Board approved the 
occupational classifications established by the 


Company, effective as from April 1, 1948, or 


from the date of its incorporation. The Find- 


ing and Direction directing the Company to 


pay certain wage rates was issued by the 
Regional Board on October 24, 1945. The 


_ said Finding and Direction provided inter 


alia for the establishment of the following 
occupational classifications:— 


Mechanics 
Welder Mechanics. 


Subsequently, on November 13, 1945, the 
Company again applied to the Regional Board 
and pointed out that they had described im- 
properly their classifications, and stated that 
in addition to the occupational classification 
of “Mechanic”, they also have the following 
occupational classifications :— 

Mechanics, Assembly Line 
Mechanic Improvers 


for which classifications they requested auth- 
ority to pay lower rates. The Company also 
requested authority for establishment of the 
occupational classification of “Mechanic Im- 
prover”. The Company explained that the 
incorrect classification given to the Regional 
Board in the first place was occasioned by a 
mistake. 

The Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia apparently recognized the distinc- 
tion between these occupational classifications, 
and by Finding and Direvtion, dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1945, approved these new occupational 
classifications and directed the employer to 
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pay certain wage rates in respect of the fol- 
lowing occupations: 

‘Mechanics, Assembly Line, 

Mechanic Improvers. 
The Regional Board declared its Finding and 
Direction to be effective as from November 
13, 1945, and by a letter addressed to the 
Company on December 13, 1945, required the © 
Company to pay as from July 10, 1945, until 
November 12, 1945, the Mechanic’s rate to all 
of their Mechanics regardless of their grading. 
The Company now appeals to the National 
Board in respect of the effective date of the 
latter Finding and Direction. 


A careful study of all relevant material in 
this case leads us to the conclusion that the 
Regional Board recognized certain of the occu- 
pational classifications as submitted by the 
Company in their application of July 10, 1945, 
to be erroneous. That Board corrected these 
errors by its Finding and Direction of October 
24, 1945. The explanation offered by the Com- 
pany at the time of their second application— 
that the new occupational classifications , now 
requested were omitted due to a mistake— 
was apparently accepted by the Regional 
Board, and there resulted the Finding and 
Direction of December 13, 1945. Having ac- 
cepted the Company’s explanation, and there 
not appearing to be any evidence of lack of 
good faith on the part of the Company, it 
would appear that, in the circumstances, the 
two new occupational classifications should 
have been established by the Regional Board 
under the same pattern and with the same 
effective date as was set in the Finding and 


‘Direction of October 24, 1945. This procedure 


would be in accordance with Section 30 (2) 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. 

Consequently, it would appear to be fair and 
reasonable to make the effective date of the 
Finding and Direction of December 13, 1945, 
the same as the effective date of the Finding 
and: Direction issued by the Regional Board on 
October 24, 1945, and the National War Labour 
Board so orders. 


There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 
March 19,1946. 


Re: St. Lawrence Flour Mills Limited, and Flour Mills International Union 
Local 71 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated October 30, 1945. Leave to 
-appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 


Some months ago the Union applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec for 
an order requiring the Company to increase 
wage rates, reduce its standard work week, 
increase the period of vacation with pay, and 
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to pay for six statutory holidays not worked. 
The Regional Board rejected the application 
on all counts excepting the last mentioned. 
The Regional Board authorized the Company 
to pay its hourly-rated employers represented 
by the Union, regular rates for six statutory 
holidays not worked. 

The Union realizing that an authorization 
would not be implemented by the Company 
asked the Regional Board to direct the Com- 
pany to pay for time not worked on the six 
said holidays. The Board directed as requested. 
Then the Company protested and claimed be- 
fore the Regional Board that it was not the 
established practice in the industry in the 
locality where the Company’s mill is situated, 
to pay for time not worked on those days. 
Thereupon the Regional Board revised its 
decision. 

The revised decision, the subject of this 
appeal, authorizes the Company to pay for 
five statutory holidays not worked. For the 
sixth such holiday, namely Christmas Day, 
the Company was directed to pay for time 
not worked. Further the Regional Board 
ordered the Company to pay each employee 
concerned double his regular rate for work 
performed on any of the six days. 

In developing this case the Regional Board 
ascertained what the prevailing practice is in 
respect of statutory holiday pay in the flour 
milling industry in the locality in question. 
Information on the point at issue is contained 
in the Regional Board’s file. With much 
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respect, it is our view that the evidence 
adduced before the Regional Board and the 
information it acquired through investigation, 


does not support the decision under appeal. 
The power to make a decision such as the | 
one concerned in this appeal is found in 


Section 20 (1) (c)—(now (b))—of Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1943. 
Labour Board may authorize or direct an 
employer to alter a term of employment as 
in this case, the Board must find that the 
proposed change is fair and reasonable and 
is consistent with and will give effect to the 
punposes of the Order. One of the purposes 
of the Order is to maintain stability in the 
wage structure in Canada. To direct an em- 
ployer to implement a term of employment 
which is not generally prevailing in the in- 
dustry of which that employer forms a part 
would produce an unstable condition in so far 


as that term of employment is concerned. In 


the circumstances it would not be fair or 
reasonable to so direct. 

However, the evidence supports the view 
that it would be fair and reasonable to require 
the Company to pay its employees who are 
represented by the Union, one and one-half 
times their regular rates, respectively, for work 
done on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Christmas Day 
and St. Jean-Baptiste Day. 

The appeal is allowed and there will be a 
Finding and Direction which will give effect 
to this decision. March 27, 1946. 


Re: Standard Brands Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 240 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company has applied to us for leave 
to appeal and appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec dated 
November 20, 1945. In and by that decision 
the Regional Board directed the Company 
to increase wage rates for some employees 
in the Company’s tea and coffee packing plant 
at Ville LaSalle, Quebec. 

In the preamble of the Regional Board’s 
decision reference is made to a request for 
“an increase of 2 cents an hour for girls and 
5 cents an hour for labourers (numbering 
approximately 6 or 7) these meaning an 
hourly rate of 46 cents an hour for employees 
working in the tea and coffee packing depart- 
ment, and 55 cents an hour for beginners and 
57% cents an hour after 6 months and 60 cents 
an hour after 12 months.” The Regional Board 
then proceeded to direct the Company to 
pay those increases from April 9, 1945. 


The Company applied to the Regional Board 


for leave to appeal and that Board declined 
to grant leave because it had not been shown 
that the Board had made any fundamental 
error in its appreciation of the facts or in 
the application of the law to those facts. 
These are good and sufficient reasons for deny- 
ing leave to appeal. 


Before a War — 


The material before us falls far short of 


meeting the onus which is upon the Company 
at this stage of the proceedings and we are 
obliged to dismiss the application. 

We are of the opinion, however, that the 
Regional Board should revise its decision 
and include in the operative part thereof a 
list of the occupational classifications to 
which the wage rate increases are intended 
to apply. The increased wage rates should 
also be set forth opposite those classifications, 


March 28, 1946. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


Are Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the’ National 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
with proceedings under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to 
the extent considered necessary to cover 
adequately employers and employees in 
industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war”, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or 
not they shall be brought under the 
Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the 
second describes conciliation proceedings under 
the Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to imquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and 
under P.C. 4020. 
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Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during 

the month of March. During the month 
the Board received eight applications, held 
six hearings, issued six certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation and gave a decision in one appeal case. 


Certificates Issued 


Six applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives were approved by 
the Board and certificates issued, as below:— 

1. Messrs. T. F. Graham, K. Cockburn and 
R. W. Worraker and the (International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Regional 
Council No. 2, for the road and terminal 
electricians and electrical helpers (Operating 
Department), employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on each of the 
General Superintendent’s Districts, namely, 
New Brunswick District, Quebec District, 
Ontario District, Algoma District, Manitoba 
District, Saskatchewan District, Alberta Dis- 
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trict and British Columbia District, and also 
for all electrical workers and electrical helpers 
employed at the Windsor Station, Montreal, 
Pi. 

Chief electricians and foreman electricians 
were excluded from the bargaining unit.* 


2. Messrs. A. ‘R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, 
W. J. Smith, H. A. Chappell, R. Lapage, 
J. G. A. Tremblay, J. Hodgson and J. Moreux 
and Misses H. Pellerin and Desneiges 
Poudrier, and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 277, for the employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
employed at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 
City, P.Q. as follows: employees in the 
Service Department, excepting the service 
supervisor, head bell boys, night watchmen, 
relief watchman, house officer and check room 
attendant; employees in the Housekeeping 
Department, excepting the head housekeeper, 
first assistant housekeeper, assistant house- 
keepers, linen keeper, head houseman and 
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head night cleaner; employees in the 
Steward’s Department, excepting the chief 
steward, assistant steward, kitchen steward, 
and the steward’s relief clerk and stenog- 
rapher clerk; employees in the Food Kitchen, 


excepting the chef, sous-chef and night chef; 


employees in the Dining Room Department, 
excepting the catering manager, maitre d’hotel, 
co-maitre d’hotel (head waiter), food checkers, 
and relief cashier and timekeeper; employees 
in the Terrace Café Department, excepting 
the head waitress and food checker; employees 
in the Porter’s Department, excepting the 
head porter; employees in the Heat, Light 
and Power Department, excepting the chief 
engineer and second engineer; employees in 
the House Inspector and Maintenance Depart- 
ment, excepting the house inspector and the 
chief electrician; employees in the Laundry 
Department, excepting the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent; and excepting also 
all employees in the Manager’s Office, Front 
Office, Telephone Department, Beverage 
Department, Accounting Department, Winter 
Sports Department, Printing Department and 
Billiards Department.* 

3. Messrs. Thomas McGregor, S. H. 
Highteen, F. H. Gillespie, W. J. Smith, W. H. 
Thompson, and J. F. Sheehen for clerks and 
stenographers employed in the Passenger 
Trafic Department of the Canadian National 
Railways, Moncton, NB. 

The chief clerk, passenger traffic repre- 
sentative and travelling passenger representa- 
tive were excluded from the bargaining unit* 

4. Mr. John A. Holmes and Dr. Eugene 
Forsey and the Canadian Radio Officers’ 
Association, Pacific District, Local No. 4, and 
Atlantic District, Local No. 6, Canadian 
Section, Marine Department, American Com- 
munications Association, for the radio officers 
employed on Dry Cargo Vessels operated 
from Canadian ports by the Park Steamship 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q* 

5. Messrs. H. B. Chase and J. B. Ward 
and the Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers for the locomotive 
engineers handling steam or other classes of 
motive power while employed as such in 
Canada by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (including the Quebec Central 
Railway, subsidiary), Montreal, P.Q.** 

6. Messrs. H. B. Chase, A. E. Evans, A. M. 
Brisbin and U. W. Carpenter and the Grand 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers for the locomotive engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power while employed as such in Canada by 
the Canadian National Railways, M ontreal, 
P.Q** 





“Following investigation of the application, 
** Following investigation of the application and a 
public hearing, 


% 
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Me plicadon for Certification Rejected 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1446, and Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Toronto, Ontario (L.G.. 
Dec., 1945, p. 1789). At the hearing on the 
application before the Board, it was disclosed 
that the employees involved in the applica- 
tion were but a small proportion of the 190 
radio broadcasting technicians employed by 
the Corporation at its 22 offices throughout 
Canada. 


In view of the fact that the Broadcasting 
Corporation is engaged in the business of 
communication and its radio broadcasting 
technicians work together on the same broad- 
cast although their duties are performed at 
points some distance apart, the Board 
rejected the application on the ground that 
the proposed bargaining unit was not 
appropriate. 


Applications under Investigation 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of assistant chief clerk, 
stenographer, clerk stenographers, maintenance- 
of-way clerk and clerks employed in the 
Superintendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union, N.B. 1481, for lineman 
superintendent, linemen, operators, electricians, 
improvers, helpers, groundmen and metermen 
employed by the Pembroke Electric Light 
Company, Pembroke, Ontario. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 


District on behalf of the unlicensed crew. 


members in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
department of vessels of Canadian registry 
operated by the Seaboard Shipping Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


4. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
department of vessels of Canadian registry 
operated by the Canadian Transport Company, 
Inmited, Vancouver, B.C, 


5. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
department of vessels of Canadian registry 
operated by the Canadian-Australasian Line 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


6. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
department of vessels of Canadian registry 
operated by B. L. Johnson Walton Steamships, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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7. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
department of vessels of Canadian registry 
operated by Western Canadian Steamship 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 865 on behalf of shift 
engineers employed in the boiler room of 
the Prince Arthur Hotel, Canadian National 
Railways, Port Arthur, Ontario. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


On March 5, the Board heard argument on 
the appeal of the Independent Canadian 
Mineworkers Union from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board dismissing 
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the Union’s application for certification of 
bargaining representatives of employees of 
Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, and its request that a vote be dir- 
ected. Following a hearing, the Board 
expressed the opinion that the petition had 
been properly rejected by the Ontario Board 
when it was disclosed on investigation that 
the appellant did not have in membership a 
majority of the employees affected as required 
by Section 5 (2) of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in view 
of the appellant’s failure to establish a prima 
facie case. Therefore, leave to appeal was 
granted but the appeal was dismissed. 


The formal text of the Board’s Reasons for 
Judgment is given below. 


Between Independent Canadian Mine Workers’ Union Petitioner Appellant 
and Lake Shore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, Ont., Respondent and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 240 


Intervener Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Des- 
champs, Hills, Mosher and ‘Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The appellant asks leave to appeal and 
appeals from the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board dismissing its applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining representa- 
tives of employees of Lake Shore Mines 
Limited and asks that a vote be directed. 


The intervener union, which had been certi- 
fied previously as the bargaining representa- 
tive of the employees by the Ontario Labour 
Court in 1944, intervened in the proceedings 
to ask for a further certification. When it 
became apparent that the appellant’s applica- 
tion for certification would fail and in view 
of the negotiation of a new agreement by the 
intervener with the company, the intervener 
with the consent of the Ontario Board with- 
drew this request for further certification. 


The appellant urged before this Board that 
a vote should have been directed to deter- 
mine the bargaining representative; that the 
intervener should not have been permitted to 
withdraw its petition and further objected to 
the provisions of the judgment relating to the 
validity of the renewal of the agreement enter- 
ed into between the intervener and the com- 
pany. 
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The Ontario Board found that the appel- 
lant did not have a majority membership of 
employees among the bargaining unit as 
required by Section 5 (2) of the Regulations 
and, in view of the appellant’s failure to 
establish a prima facie case, dismissed the 
application. This Board is of the opinion 
that the petition was properly dismissed on 
this ground. It was within the discretion of 
the Ontario Board to permit the intervener 


‘to withdraw its petition in the circumstances. 


With the failure of the appellant’s petition 
for certification, the authority of the present 
bargaining representatives to negotiate a new 
agreement was not thereafter an issue in the 
proceedings. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


E. Situ, Esq., 
T. Cane, Esq., 


for Petitioner Appellant. 


J. Epon, Esq., 
T. F. McGuirz, Esq., 
for Intervener Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 5, 1946. 
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Between the British Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Appellant 


and Rubber Workers Federal Union (T. & L. CG.) 


Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Des- 
champs, Hills, Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
_by the Vice-Chairman. 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees of the British Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, on the application of the 
respondent union. The appellant contends 
that the Board lacks jurisdiction to certify 
bargaining representatives as the employer 
and employees are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Labour Relations Reg- 
ulations. The appellant further contends that 
in any event a vote of employees in the bar- 
gaining unit should have been ordered by the 
Board prior to final decision as to certification. 

The decision as to the jurisdiction of the 
Quebec Board turns on the question of 
whether the employees are employed upon a 
work, undertaking or business described in 
Schedule A to the Regulations. The appellant 
submits that throughout the past four years 
only a small percentage of its products and 
sales have gone to fill war contracts and that 
since September, 1945, it has had no contracts 
to fill for war purposes. It is contended, 
therefore, that following the decision of this 
Board in the Plastic & Linoleum Workers and 
Dominion Oilcloth case (D.L.S. 7-509), and 
the Canadian Marconi case (D.LS. 7-577), 
the appellant’s enterprise not being wholly 
devoted to production for war purposes is not 
subject to the provisions of the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations. 


While certain sections of Schedule A to the 
Regulations provide that the work, undertak- 
ing or business described therein shall be one 
engaged in producing or manufacturing for 
war purposes, as for example section 8—“A 
work, undertaking or business engaged in 
manufacturing chemicals for war purposes”, 
other sections thereof do not so specify. For 
example, section 7 of Schedule A reads—“7. 
A work, undertaking or business engaged in 
producing or processing natural or synthetic 
rubber.” Consequently if a business is one 
“engaged in producing or processing natural 
or synthetic rubber” it is deemed for the pur- 
pose of the Regulations to be essential to the 
prosecution of the War and subject to the 
provisions of the Regulations without regard 


(Petitioner) 


to the extent to which its production is devot- 
ed to fill war contracts. The fact that the 
whole production of such a business may be 
disposed of to fill civilian contracts or for 
civilian requirements does not affect its status 
as a business falling within the provisions of 
the Regulations. The evident intent was to 
bring within the Regulations all employers 
and employees in such industry. 


Moreover, while The National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, provides that 
for the purposes of the War Measures Act the 
War shall be deemed to no longer exist, it is 
further provided therein that the Governor in 
Council may continue orders and regulations 
lawfully made under the War Measures Act 
in full force and effect. The National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, does not 
in our opinion expressly provide that the War 
is terminated for all purposes and evidently 
contemplates that the national emergency 
arising out of the War referred to therein 
comprises the period of the remainder of the 
War and the period of transition from war- 
time to peace-time conditions. The Regula- 
tions are continued in effect in virtue of 
Order-in-Council P.C. 7414 of December 28, 
1945, made under section 5 of The National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945. 

The appellant further contends that only a 
small percentage of its employees are engaged 
in the processing or treatment of rubber, the 


balance being engaged in the application of 


the treated or processed rubber to fabric in 
the production of rubber footwear and other 
rubber supplies. In the opinion of the Board, 
the operations carried on by the Company 
from the initial treatment of the rubber to 
and including the application thereof to fabric 
in the production of the goods produced by 
the Company are indivisible and constitute a 
rubber processing operation and _ therefore 
being the Company’s operations within the 
provisions of Schedule A as an undertaking 
or business engaged in the processing of rub- 
ber. 


The contention that the Quebec Board 
should have ordered a vote of employees 
before deciding to certify was not seriously 
pressed before this Board. There was evidence 
before the Quebec Board to the effect that 
the majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit were members of the respondent union 
and in these circumstances it was within the 
authority of that Board in the exercise of its 
discretion to certify without a vote having 
been taken. In the circumstances, we see no 
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good ground for interference with this 


decision, 
The appeal is accordingly dismissed. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman 
for the Majority of the Board 
I dissent: 


| P (o0.) As ue His 


Commission, Respondent. 


= The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
«and all members of the Board other than the 
Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


_ The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman. 

This is an appeal from a decision of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
rejecting an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives of employees of the 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
on the ground that the Commission is not 

an employer within the meaning of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order 
in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, 

_ nor the persons employed by it employees 

within the meaning thereof. 

In P.C. 1003 the term “employer” is defined 
as follows:— 

2. (1) (g) “employer” means a person em- 

ploying more than one employee and includes 
(i) the National Harbours Board: and 
(11) any other body incorporated to act 
as an agent of His Majesty in right 
of Canada except any such body whose 
employees are entitled to a cost-of- 
living bonus under the order made by 
the Governor in Council on_ the 
twenty-sixth day of August, nineteen 
hundred and forty-one, for the pay- 
ment of a cost-of-living bonus to 
employees of the Government of 
Canada (P.C. 6702) as amended; 

but does not include His Majesty or any 

person or corporation acting on behalf or as an 

agent of His Majesty except as hereinbefore 
expressly provided: 





It will be observed that under the foregoing 
definition His Majesty or any person or 
corporation acting for or on behalf of or as 
an agent of His Majesty, is expressly 
excluded as an employer under the Regula- 
tions apart from corporate bodies  incor- 
porated to act as an agent of His Majesty 
. in right of Canada and which are dealt with 
i separately in the definition. This exclusion 
_ extends to His Majesty in right of the prov- 
ince and corporations acting for or on behalf 
of or as an agent of the Crown in right of 
the province as well as to His Majesty in 
right of Canada, 
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J. F. CuisHoim, Esq., K.C., 
for Appellant. 


G. M. Desavutnigrs, Esq., 
for (Petitioner) Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 2, 1946. 
Electrical Workers Local B-1038 


The Province of New Brunswick has 
pursuant to section 3 (1) (c) of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations enacted legis- 
lation applying those regulations to employees 
and their employers who are ordinarily 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince, but has not in such legislation applied 
the regulations to the Crown in right of the 
province. 


If, therefore, the New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission is a corporation acting 
for or on behalf of or as an agent of His 
Majesty in right of the province, the provi- 
sions of the Regulations do not apply to the 
Commission nor to its employees. 


In order to determine the status of the 
Commission, it is necessary to look at the 
provisions of the special act of the New 


Brunswick legislature under which the Com- 


mission was created and operates and which 
is now contained in ch. 24, RS.N.B. 1927, 
and to consider the extent and nature of 
the authority and discretion vested in the 
Commission. 


Under this Act:—. 


(1) The Commission is appointed by the 
Governor in Council and members of 
the Commission may include two members 
of the Executive Council and salaries 
of the members of the Commission are 
fixed by the Governor in Council (secs. 
3 and 6). 


(2) The Commission appoints its staff at 
salaries fixed by the Commission, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in 
Council (sec. 7). 


(3) The Governor in Council, upon the report 
of the Commission recommending same, 
may authorize the Commission to “(a) 
construct works; (6) acquire coal and 
land, etc.; (¢) acquire water privileges; 
(d) construct machinery; (e) make con- 
tracts; (f) provide water storage; (g) 
take lands with or without the consent 
of the owner; (h) obtain works for the 
generation, transmission, distribution and 
use of electrical energy of any person, 
firm or corporation on such terms as 
the Commission may arrange with the 
owner, ete.” (sec. 9). 


Thus in undertaking any of the essential 
projects for which it was evidently created, 
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the Commission may do so only upon the 
express authorization of the Governor in 
Council. 

The notable exceptions where discretion and 
authority is vested in the Commission with- 
out approval of the Governor in Council are 
to dispose of land previously acquired and 
found necessary to its business (sec. 12), to 
fix prices at which electric power or energy 
supplied by the Commission may be sold by 
a municipality (sec. 55), and to acquire and 
use for the purposes of the Commission, 
property and rights outside the province. 

The provisions of the Act relating to the 
finances of the corporation are significant in 
considering the point at issue. The relevant 
sections of the Act are summarized in the 
judgment of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board as follows:— 


Section 14 (1)—The income of the Commis- 
sion shall be applied to defray its operating 
expenses, for preservation, renewal and repair 
of its works, and the salaries of its members 
and employees. 

(2)—All funds, including borrowings, in- 
come and revenue shall form one fund out 
of which the Commission shall make all 
expenditures necessary for the purpose of 
the Act. The Commission shall account there- 
for in its annual report. 

Section 15—The Commission may retain 
and set out of money sums to provide for 
renewals of work, for interest upon working 
eapital and to meet obligations, charges, 
salaries and for unforeseen expenditures. 
Any surplus remaining in the hands of the 
Commission shall be appropriated to such 
purposes as the Governor in Council may from 
time to time direct, and generally to main- 
tain such reserve, depreciation and surplus 
accounts as should be maintained, by a 
properly managed public utility. The Com- 
mission may invest any funds not imme- 
diately required in Dominion of Canada or 
Provincial bonds or guaranteed securities. 


The Commission shall annually pay to the 
Provincial Treasurer to establish a sinking 
fund account a sum sufficient to pay within 
a period not exceeding forty years from the 
date of the advance all monies heretofore or 
hereafter to be advanced by the Province. 

Section 16—The Commission shall make to 
the Governor in Council an annual report. 

Section 17—The accounts of the Commission 
shall at least every year be audited by the 
Comptroller General or by some other auditor 
appointed by the Governor in Council. 

Section 18—When required by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, the Commission shall make 
investigations and collect and record data 
concerning the power industry. 

Section 19—The Governor in Council may 
raise by way of loan, such sums as are deemed 
necessary for the purposes of the Chapter, 
not however to exceed $12,800,000.00 and pay 
the same over to the Commission who shall 
account therefor. 

Section 20—The Commission may borrow 
money for temporary purposes. 

Section 21—-When the legislature appro- 
priates money for the purposes of the Com- 
mission, such money shall be payable to the 
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Commission under the order of the Governor 
in Council, from time to time on the requisi- 
tion of the Commission. ; 

Section 23—The Governor in Council may 
guarantee the repayment of the advances 
made by banks or other indebtedness incurred 
by the Commission. 

Section 24—The Commission shall pay to 
the Provincial Treasurer at least annually 
such interest on the indebtedness of the Com- 
mission to the Province for money advanced 
to the Commission by the Province as may be 
from time to time, sufficient to reimburse the 
Province the full amount of interest paid by 
the Province on monies raised for the pur- 
poses of the Commission and all charges 
incurred by the Commission in providing such 
money. 

It will be observed that the Commission’s 


borrowing powers are limited to temporary 


financing, that the Governor in Council may 


guarantee its bank indebtedness, that other 
financing required is provided by or through 
the Government and that the surplus funds 
remaining after provision for current opera- 
tions are appropriated as the Governor in 
Council directs. 

It is of interest to note the view expressed 
in the decision of the Privy Council in the 
case of Inglewood Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd., 
v. New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
(1928) A.C. 422, by Lord Warrington at page 
493, in reference to this same Commission. 
“The respondents are virtually a department 
of the Province of New Brunswick and were 


incorporated by the Act referred to for the ~ 


purpose of constructing, maintaining and oper- 
ating works, machinery and plant for gener- 


ating electric. energy from (amongs other _ 


things) water power and for transmitting 
same.” 

In view of the wide extent and the nature 
of the controls vested in and exercised by the 
Governor in Council over the operations and 
activities of the Commission and the corres- 
pondingly limited discretion vested in the 
Commission in its operations, this Board is of 
opinion that the Commission was created to 
act as the servant or agent of the Crown in 
right of the province for the operation of the 
works and projects authorized by the Act, and 
so hold. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown sich, 


Vice-Chairman 
For the Majority of the Board. 
We dissent: 
(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer 
(Sgd.) W. L. Besr 


Senator A. W. Rorsuck, K.C., 
for (Petitioner) Appellant 
Mr. J. P. D. Lewin, KC., 
for Respondent 


Dated at Ottawa, April 2, 1946. 
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Between: Local Union N.B., 1446, International Brotherhood of Elvetrical 
—_. Workers, Applicant, and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Re- 
spondent, and Staff Councils, Intervener Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, D’Aoust, Complin, 
Hills, ‘Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an applicatiom by the union for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed by it for some 47 “radio broadcast 
technicians” employed by the Corporation 
at its Toronto offices. The chief question at 
issue is whether these employees constitute 


an appropriate bargaining unit. The Corpora-' 


tion contends that as it is a national under- 
taking the employees involved in the applica- 
tion are only a small proportion of the 190 
radio broadcast technicians employed at its 22) 
offices throughout Canada and that certifica- 
tion should only be granted to bargaining 
representatives appointed by an organization 
representing a majority of the radio broadcast 
technicians of the Company throughout 
Canada. 

A majority of the Board finds that the 
proposed bargaining unit is not appropriate. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 


‘Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour 


engaged in the business of communication and. 
its radio broadcast technicians work together 
on the same broadcast, although their duties 
are performed at points which are hundreds 
of miles apart. 
Accordingly, the application is refused. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chatrman, 
for the Majority of the Board. 
We dissent: 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aoust. 
GERARD PICARD. 
Wo. L. Brest. 


Senator A. W. Rozsucx, K.C. 
J. B. Cocurang, Esq. 
for Applicant. 
J. W. Pickup, Esq., K.C. 
R. P. Lanpry, Esq. 
N. R. Oxprne, Esq. 
for Respondent. 
C. R. Detarietp, Esq. 
J. P. Masses, Esq. 
for Intervener Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 5, 1946. 


Relations Regulations 


. es Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Prov- 
incial Board in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavours to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement of 
the matters in dispute and reports that in his 
view an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a 
Board is then established by the Minister of 
Labour. The duty of such a Board is to en- 
deavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Min- 
ister. 


~ and 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During March 1946, Conciliation Officers 
have been assigned to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases: 


Canadian Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 1031, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Wm. Dunn, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, Ont., 
Local 257, International Union, 
U.A.A.A.L.W.A. (UAW-CIO). F. J. Ainsbor- 
ough, Conciliation Officer. 


Clare Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Meteghan, N.S., and Local 6, Industrial Union 
of Marine Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
(CCL). H.R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd., (Bake- 
fite & Plastics Division), Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 512. United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 
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James Davidson’s Sons, Ottawa, Ont., and 
Local 6, National Union of Woodworkers, 
(CCL). J. L. MacDougall, Conciliation Officer. 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co. Ltd., Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont., and Local 240, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Opal Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 514, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). ‘Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Smith & Stone Limited, Georgetown, Ont., 
and Local 526, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). H. 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


John T. Hepburn Co., Limited, Toronto, 
& Locals 3353 & 3358 United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Wm. Dunn, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 

Dominion Magnesium Limited, Haley, Ont., 
and Local Union 828, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, (CIO-CCL). 
G. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 


John T. Hepburn Co., Limited, Toronto, and 
Locals 3353 and 3358, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Wm. Dunn, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

John A. Lang & Sons, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL). G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 


_ R.P.& W. F. Starr Co., Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., and Local 1, National Union of Coal 
Distributors (CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Victoria Tug Company, Victoria, B.C., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast Dist. 
(TLC). G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 
In this case the union has withdrawn its 
application for intervention. 


Boards Established 


During March, Boards of Conciliation were 
established but not fully constituted as fol- 
lows: 

(Four Motor Companies.) British Ameri- 
can Motors, Ltd., Toronto; General Motors 
Products of Canada (Truck Retail Branch), 
Toronto; Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile Co., Ltd., Toronto; Giles, Rice and 
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Peters, Ltd., Toronto, and Local 1, Industrial 
Union of Automotive Employees (CCL). 

Canadian Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 1031, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, Ont., 
and Local 257, ‘International Union, 
U.A.A.AT.W.A. (UAW-CIO). 


J. H. Connor & Son, Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Castings of Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Local 641, International Union, 
U.AAAIW.A. (UAW-CIO). 

Opal Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 514, United Elect- 
rical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
(CIO-CCL). 

J. B. Smith Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 1487, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America (AFL-TLC). 

Weston Dairy Limited, Weston, Ont., and 
Local 647, Milk Drivers & Dairy Employees 
Union (AFL-TLC). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During March, Boards of Conciliation were 
fully constituted as follows: 


Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Windsor Works) 
Windsor, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., (Windsor Works) 
and Local 195, International Union, (UAW- 
CIO) was fully constituted on March 18, 1946, 
with the appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Ottawa, and Norman Levy, 
Toronto, were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 


Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton Ont. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between Cosmos Imperial 
Mills, Ltd., and Local 28, Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee (CIO-CCL), was fully 
constituted on March 6, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge T. H. Barton, Hamilton, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Messrs. N. L. Mathews, Toronto, 
and C. L. Dubin, Toronto, were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Hamilton Cotton Company, Limited, Ham- 
alton, Ont—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Ham- 
ilton Cotton Company, Limited, and Local 
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26, Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
(CCL) was fully established March 27, 1946, 
with the appointment of Dr. A. Brady, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. Messrs. R. V. Hicks, 
and C. L. Dubin, both of Toronto, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Robbins & Myers Co., of Canada, Limited, 
Brantford, Ont.—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Robbins & Myers Co., of Canada, Limited, 
and International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, (UAW-CIO), was fully constituted 
March 18, 1946, with the appointment of Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, 
Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Messrs. 
J. G. McMillen, and His Worship J. H. 
Matthews, both of Brantford, Ontario were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Ham- 
alton Works), Hamilton, Ontario—The Board 
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of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, (Hamilton Works) and Local 1005, 
United Steelworkers of America, (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on March 20, 1946, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge M. A. 
Miller, Sarnia, Ontario, as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Messsrs. J. S. D. Tory, K.C., Toronto and 
J. E. McGuire, Ottawa, were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


The Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, Ontario. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between The Wellesley 
Hospital and Local 204, Building Service 
Employees International Union, (AFL-TLC) 
was fully constituted on March 22, 1946, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge Eger- 
ton Lovering, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board. Messrs. Norman L. Mathews, 
and Bora Laskin, both of Toronto, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Dispute at Phillips Electric Company, Brockville 


On December 18, 1945, pursuant to a refer- 
ence from the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
under Section 12 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, Mr. G. R. 
Fenwick was appointed Conciliation Officer 
in an attempt to settle the points at issue 
between the Phillips Electric Company of 
Brockville, Ontario, and Local 510, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 


The Company and the Union had been in 
contractual relationship since 1937, the latest 


collective agreement having been signed in 


1940. Subsequently this agreement had been 
The present 
dispute arose from the Union’s proposal of 
further amendments to the original contract. 
Following the appointment of the Concilia- 
tion Officer, the parties agreed to re-enter 
direct negotiations in an attempt to arrive at 
a new agreement; this on the understanding 
that the 1940 agreement should meanwhile 
remain in force. There was a further under- 
standing that following the Union’s presenta- 
tion of a new draft agreement, negotiations 
between the parties should open on February 
18 or before. 


Negotiations in this direction broke down 
on February 19. On February 20, two one- 
hour sit-down strikes took place in the Brock- 
ville and Montreal plants of the Company. 
At the first strike the management informed 
the employees that such action was contrary 
to existing regulations—the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003—and also (in 
the Brockville plant) contrary to the existing 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union. At the same time the Company in- 
formed the Union that further action of this 
kind by the employees would mean dismissal. 
As a consequence, when the second sit-down 
occurred, separation notices were issued to 
approximately 680 employees at Brockville 
and 200 employees at Montreal who had 
participated therein. 

When negotiations between the parties broke 
down on February 20, Mr. Fenwick was 
redirected to the Brockville dispute and Mr. 
Miron was assigned by the Quebec Labour 
Department to the dispute at the Montreal 
plant. As the Lasour GazETTE goes to press 
it is reported that a settlement has been 
reached by the parties, details of which will 
be carried in the next issue. 
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Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Boards of Con- 
ciliation are allowed 14 days in which to 
make their report. This can be extended, 


either by the Minister, or by mutual consent 
of the parties concerned. The following 
reports were received by the ‘Minister of 
Labour during March:— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


P.Q., 
System, Div. No. 59 


On March 20, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. W. A. “Merrill and Bora Laskin, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended, 
and In the matter of a dispute between 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marconi System, Divi- 
sion No. 69. 


The Honourable HumpHrey Mircuett, 
‘Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in the above matter begs to report as 
follows:— 


The Board met in Montreal and in Toronto 
to consider the representations of the parties 
and for private deliberation on the two. issues 
referred to it, namely (1) the request of the 
Union for the incorporation in the renewal 
collective agreement with the Company of a 
clause providing for a union shop, and (2) 
the request of the Union for revision of the 
seniority clause heretofore included in its 
collective agreements with the Company. In 
addition, the Chairman with the approval of 
his colleagues interviewed the Manager of the 
Company after the hearings were over in an 
attempt to ensure an agreement between the 
parties and the consequent unanimity of the 
Board. ) 

At the hearing before the Board the Union 
was represented by J. N. A. Blouin, General 
Chairman; W. McKay, Eastern District 
Chairman; and H. Johnson, Great Lakes 
District Chairman. The Company was rep- 
resented by §. M. Finlayson, General 
Manager; J. Fergus, Secretary-Treasurer; 


and Commercial Telegraphers’ 


Union, Canadian Marconi 


W. J. Gray, Assistant General Manager; and 
A. Wilkins, ‘Marine Superintendent. Both 
during and after the open hearing, the Board 
sought, in accordance with its view of its 
primary function, to conciliate the parties on 
the two issues om which they were dead- 
locked in their negotiations for a renewal of 
their collective agreement. In this the Board 
was unsuccessful, although at the hearing the 
Union modified its request for a complete 
union shop, and urged instead that provision 
be made that all new employees must become 
members of the Union, and that existing 
employees who are or who voluntarily become 
members of the Union must maintain their 
membership therein, in both cases as a condi- 
tion of continued employment with the 
Company. 


The facts which emerged as a result of the 
submissions on behalf of the parties to this 
Board may truly be described as unique. The 
Union has been in existence for 26 years and 
has had collective bargaining relations with 


the Company during the whole of this period. 


Relations have been good, and the Company 
was in substantial agreement with the Union’s 
contentions that the advent of the Union had 
been followed by improvements in the lot and 
position of the employees of the Company 
and that the Union’s conduct had been good. 
There has been no stoppage or disruption of 
work, and both parties have been faithful to 
the terms of the collective agreements which 
for more than a quarter of a century have 
governed their relations. The Union repre- 
sents employees in the marine service of the 
Company, that is, persons engaged in ship 
radio telegraphy and telephony. There are 
about 110 such employees eligible for member- 
ship in the Union, and the Union claims that 
some 90 per cent of these are and for many 
years have been members of the Union in 
good standing. ‘The service records of the 
employees of the Company have been out- 
standing, ranging from 20 to 88 years of 
continuous service, and reflecting credit both 
upon the Company and upon the individual 
employees. The officials of the Union are 
themselves employees of the Company, and 
those who represented the Union at the hear- 
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ing had from 23 to 29 years of service in the 
Company’s employ. The Union is a craft 
union, representing men who have by training 
and experience become skilful and proficient 
in a particular line of endeavour. It has 
represented to the Board that it has no great 
difficulty in enrolling new employees as mem- 
bers or in retaining the membership of 
existing employees. In fact, it has’ recorded 


that incoming employees who number a very ~ 


few every year are in the habit of joining 
the Union as a matter of course. There are 
but a small number of existing employees 
who have not joined the Union, and since 
they are very old employees, both in age and 
in service, the Union declared before the 
Board that it would not press for their 
compulsory acceptance of membership. No 
check-off was asked for with respect to any 
members. 

It is against this background of a con- 
tinuous record of mutual trust and cordiality, 
unusual in Canadian experience of collective 
bargaining that the Union’s request for a 
modified union shop must be assessed and 
appraised. It is not improbable that the 
attitude both of the Company and of the 
Union towards the request for a modified 
union shop may have been affected rather by 
events taking place elsewhere than by the 
pertinent facts particularly applicable to the 
situation in discussion. Im effect, the Union 
seeks to regularize through co-operation with 
the Company a situation which, in practice, 
it has been able to handle unilaterally for 
some years past. We think that in the special 
existing circumstances here evident, the Union 
is entitled to ask for this degree of co-opera- 
tion from the Company. The proof of 
responsibility which the Union has offered 
over SO many years warrants it in asking for 
a formal recognition of its extended rights. 
The Union has some legitimate reason for 
feeling that membership therein should be 
accepted as automatically as other conditions 
of employment are accepted by persons who 
seek to engage in the Company’s service. 
Accordingly, the majority of the Board recom- 
mends that the parties incorporate in their 
renewal collective agreement a clause pro- 
viding that within thirty days after joining 
the Company’s service new employees shall 
obtain membership in the Union which, 
together with the payment of dues, shall 
continue for the period of the collective 
agreement, and that existing Union members 
shall continue their membership and the pay- 
ment of their dues also during the period of 
the collective agreement. If the experience 
of the past offers any guide the Company is 
not likely to be restricted in its choice of 
suitable employees by these limited provi- 
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sions. It is perhaps needless to add that this 
recommendation is in no way intended to 
reflect the Board’s views in other circum- 
stances or in other situations. 

The only other point in dispute was on the 
question of seniority. The Union seeks an 
amendment of the seniority clause which has, 
over many years, been included in successive 
collective agreements between it and the 
Company. This clause reads as follows: “The 
right of seniority, with requisite ability, shall 
govern in all cases’. Both the Company and 
the Union agreed before the Board that the 
clause was applicable whenever a vacancy was 
bulletined, and could be invoked when a senior 
employee was laid off or was out of a job 
because the position he occupied was 
abolished. The Union’s proposed amendment 
reads as follows:— 

The right of seniority, with requisite 
ability, shall govern and it is understood 
and agreed that the right to exercise 
seniority shall apply only as follows: 

(a) When a vacancy is bulletined. 

(6) When a senior is laid off or is out of a 

job, due to his position being abolished. 

(c) When a position which was not bulle- 

tined is occupied by a junior; subject 
only to the provision that the position 
sought shall be a promotion, either in a 
wage increase, or in a shorter working 
week. 


The only difference, practically, between the 
existing seniority provision and that now 
proposed by the Union lies in clause (c) of 
the Union Proposal. This clause, on its face, 
would enable seniority rights to be exercised 
retroactively, so to speak, against junior men 
now occupying positions in which they had 
been confirmed by the Company, and as to 
which they may not have been challenged 
at the time the positions became open. While 
the Union contended that a practice of 
“bumping” junior men at any time was well 
established, and cited a number of examples 
in support of its contention, the Company 
contended on its part that there was no 
established practice by which seniority rights 
could be asserted with retrospective effect. 
Both parties admitted, however, that the 
retroactivity which the Union sought to in- 
troduce by clause (c) of its proposal related 
to one particular situation. 

In the view of the Board, confirmed in this 
respect by the submissions of the parties, 
clause (c) of the Union’s proposal is designed 
to cope with this one situation only, and will 
then probably be regarded as spent. The 
issue raised by clause (c) turns hence on the 
facts of the special situation referred to. The 
matter involved the appointment of an 
employee in 1928 to a position which, the 
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Union submits was then regarded as seasonal 
or temporary, and which, on becoming 
permanent in 1937 (and hence, as was admitted 
by both parties, desirable) was then sought by 
an employee senior in length of service and 
at least equal in ability to the incumbent of 
the position. The Company maintained then, 
as it does now, that nothing in the seniority 
provisions obliged or entitled it to remove an 
employee from an existing position to accom- 
modate a senior employee who occupied a 
position with the Company which was not 
slated for abolition. The Union lodged a 
grievance at the time, and it now asserts that 
the matter has remained a grievance to this 
date. 

The right of seniority, with requisite ability, 
shall govern and it is understood and agreed 
that the right to exercise seniority shall apply 
only as follows: 


The evidence before the Board does not 
establish that the Union activity pursued the 
alleged grievance in the years between 1937 
and 1945; and it may perhaps be regarded 
as having “slept on its rights”, if any, during 
that time. The Board became aware at the 
hearing that until the current negotiations 
between the parties for a renewal agreement, 
there had never been any provision for final 
impartial arbitration of grievances with the 
result that the final decision rested with 
management. If the management made a 
decision in 1937 which was adverse to the 
Union, the vice of the matter, from -the 
Union’s standpoint, was not that the grievance 
was unsettled but that there was no final 
arbitration through an impartial third party 
with whose decision the Union might have 
been better satisfied. 


The Board feels that it would not be 
justified, after the lapse of so many years, in 
treating as still open a matter which was not 
opened for many years, and which, when 
opened, was settled finally through the only 
method by which there could then be 
finality, and which, so far as the evidence 
discloses, remained dormant between 1937 and 
1945. 


Since the Union has now the protection of 
a final arbitration clause providing for 
impartial arbitration of all grievances, includ- 
ing those arising in relation to seniority, the 
Board recommends that the Union abandon its 
proposed seniority clause and that the parties 
agree on the following clause, which, the 
question raised by clause (c) aside, was 
acceptable to the parties at the hearing :— 


The right of seniority, with requisite 
ability, shall govern in all cases, and the 
Company agrees that all vacancies shall be 
bulletined. 
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In conclusion, the Board wishes to record 
its deep appreciation of the courtesy and 
mutual forbearance of all those who appeared 
before it and to express its hope that the good 
relations between the parties which are almost 
historical in their continuity persist for the 
benefit of both. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Bora LAsKIN, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) Leonarp W. BrockincrTon, 
Chairman. 


Minority Report - 


I find myself unable to agree with that part 
of the finding of the majority of the Board 
which recommends that the parties incorporate 
in the renewal of the collective agreement a 
clause providing for a modified Union Shop. 


The facts as disclosed at the hearing as to 
the relationship between the Company and the 
Union for the past twenty-six years would 
indicate that the Union as sole bargaining 
agent for all that time, possessed all the 
security that could be desired and no reasons 
were advanced which would indicate that this 
situation would not continue in the future. 

It was stated by the representatives of the 
Union that it has no great difficulty in 
enrolling new employees as members or in 
retaining the membership of existing 
employees. 

A Union Shop clause which provides for 
maintenance of membership in the Union as 
a condition of continuance of employment 
imposes a restriction and interference with an 
employer’s prerogative to retain the services 
of a satisfactory employee, member of a 
Union, who has ceased to be a member for 
reasons of no concern to the employer, as for 


example the breach of a Union rule; failure - 


to pay Union dues or resignation from the 
Union for personal reasons, et cetera. 

The long and cordial relations which have 
existed between the Company and the Union 
for so many years probably would have con- 
tinued to exist without a request by the 
Union for the intervention of a Board of 
Conciliation, had the Union not sought to 
displace an old employee, who had occupied 
a certain position for seventeen years or more 
and who had formerly been a member of the 
Union from which he had resigned, by means 
of proposed Union Shop and. retroactive 
security clauses to be incorporated in the 
renewal of the collective agreement. 

At no time during the hearing before the 
Board was it even suggested that the rela- 
tions between the Company and the Union 


were or have been such as to place the © 


security of the Union in jeopardy. 


a 


an 
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Considering the number of employees with 
long years of service as one factor alone, the 
Company would appear to be justified in 
refusing to subscribe to the principle that the 
continued employment of such employees, 
who are members of the Union, would be 
dependent upon their continued membership 
in good standing in this particular Union. 

With all due deference to the opinion of 
the majority of the Board, that a modified 
Union Shop clause should be incorporated in 
the agreement because the relationship 
between the Company and the Union up till 
now has been satisfactory, would seem to 
me to be the very reason why a Company 
should not be asked to subscribe to such a 
clause which might oblige the Company at 
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some time, against its will and better judg- 
ment, to dismiss an old and valued employee 
who has ceased to be a member of the Union 
and thus be the means of disrupting the 
harmonious relationship which it is of such 
importance to maintain. 

As regards the second matter which came 
before the Board relative to seniority, I am 
in agreement with the other members of the 
Board that for the reasons set forth in the 
‘Majority Report, the suggested clause which 
was acceptable to the parties at the hearing 
be incorporated in the agreement. 


Montreal, 7th March, 1946. 


(Sgd.) Water A. MERRILL, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Schultz Die Gacane Co., Wallaceburg, 
Ont., and Local 251, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural _ Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 


On March 25, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, 
Sarnia, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Frank Ellis, Windsor, and Alan 
Adamson, Toronto, appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumMpHReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


~ you report as follows:— 


At all meetings of the Board the Company 
was represented by Mr. T. H. Campbell, 
plant superintendent, Mr. D. C. Martin, 
personnel manager and Mr. G. C. Richardes, 
counsel, and the union by Mr. Drummond 
Wren, International representative, Mr. Roy 
E. Brown, International representative and 


Mr. Joseph Kay, committee chairman of - 


Local 251, UAW-CIO. 


The company 4nd Local 251 of the union 
entered into a collective agreement May 1, 


1943, which by its terms was to remain in, 


effect until May 1, 1944, and from year to 
year thereafter unless terminated by notice 
in manner prescribed. No notice terminating 
the agreement has been given by either party, 
but the union seeks amendments and addi- 
tions to the agreement. 

At the “time of the first meeting of the 
Board no progress had been made, and at 


that meeting the union submitted a long list 
of amendments and additions which it desired 
to have made to the agreement. After some 
discussion the Board adjourned to enable the 
company to study the union’s proposals. 
When the Board met again there had been 
no intervening meetings between the parties, 
and the union’s proposals were considered 
before the Board one by one. 

The company took the position that no 
differences had arisen indicating the need of 
any change in the existing agreement. The 
union, while not urging that any such differ- 
ences had arisen, contended that the agree- 
ment should be made as complete as 
possible, with a view to anticipating and 
preventing differences. 

At that and two subsequent meetings of 
this Board and the representatives of the 
parties some eighteen amendments and addi- 
tions to the agreement of May 1, 1943, were 
agreed upon. Particulars of the amendments 
and additions to be made appear in schedule 
one hereto. 

There remain some eight points on which 
the parties were unable to agree. 

1. The present agreement is between the 
Company and Local 251 of the union. The 
union desires that this be changed and that 
the amended agreement be between the com- 
pany and the international union through its 
local 251. It may be that there is a prin- 
ciple involved and that situations might arise 
in which the difference would be important. 
The Board are of the opinion, however, that 
inasmuch as the agreement of May 1, 1943, 
has not been terminated, and that what are 
now being considered are amendments to the 
existing agreement, this is not an opportune 
time to consider changes in the parties to 
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the agreement and that the union’s request 
should be dropped. 

2. The union asks that Section 1 of the 
Agreement be amended so as to make the 
union the sole bargaining agent not only for 
those employees who are members of the 
union, but for all employees of the company 
other than those specifically excepted. 


Inasmuch as all of the employees of the 
company coming within its purview are 
bound by the agreement, the Board are of 
the opinion that the union should be the 
sole bargaining agent for all the employees, 
save those specially excepted. ‘This should, 
however, be subject to the other provisions 
of the agreement in that under Section 7 of 
the agreement an employee may submit a 
grievance direct to his foreman and is not 
confined to submitting it through a com- 
-mitteeman of the union. 


3. The union asks for, and the company 
Oppose, union security, and the check-off of 
union dues. The union claims 65 per cent 
of the eligible employees of the company as 
members. There being so large a minority 
of non-members of the union among the 
employees, the union does not ask that all 
employees be compelled to join the union. 
It does ask that all present and future mem- 
bers of the union be compelled to maintain 
their membership and that new employees be 
compelled to join the union as a condition 
of their employment. 

The Board are of the opinion that this 
question might fairly be disposed of by an 
adaptation of the form of union security 
provided by the decision of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Rand in his arbitration of the 
disagreement between Ford Motor Company 
of Canada Limited and Local 200 UAW-CIO* 
Inasmuch as there is so large a minority of 
non-members of the union among the 
employees of the company, it would not, in 
the opinion of the Board, be in the interests 
of the harmonious operation of the business 
of the company, nor indeed of the union 
itself, to compel non-members of the union 
to pay dues to the union. They think it 
fair, however, that the members of the union, 
having asked the union to act on their behalf, 
should be compelled to pay dues to the union 
during the lifetime of the agreement, and that 
new employees be similarily compelled to pay 
dues to the union. The Board are also of 
the opinion that dues so payable should be 
deducted each month from the pay of the 
employees affected. It appears to the Board 
that this would not be a great burden on 
the company, and that there would be some 
compensation in that the tendency to waste 
time in the collection of dues on the com- 
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pany’s premises would be done away with. 

The Board are of the opinion that the 
company in consideration of its concession to. 
the union should have protection against 
unauthorized strikes along the lines set out 
in the decision of Mr. Justice Rand in the 
Ford case. Mr. Adamson felt that there were 
some dangers in permitting employees who 
were not members of the union to vote on 
the question of authority to strike but, for 
the sake of agreement, was prepared to concur 
in the recommendation as set out in this 
report and the second schedule hereto. 


4. Under Section 6 of the present agree- 
ment the union may appoint not in excess of 
five committeemen, with provision for the 
appointment of three alternate committeemen. 
The union asks that the number of com- 
mitteemen be increased to eight, and that the 
provision for alternates be deleted. It gives 
as a reason that the company has opened a 
second plant in Wallaceburg, and that to 
avoid inconvenience there must be some 
committeemen in the second plant, and they 
say that in practice no alternate committee- 
men have ever been appointed. The com- 
pany take the position that at the time the 
present agreement was entered into it applied 
to some 405 employees; that now there are 
but 295 employees, 39 of whom are employed 
in the second plant, and that there is no 
occasion to increase the number of com- 
mitteemen by more than one. They point 
out that under the agreement committeemen 
have certain seniority privileges; that they 
are permitted to do a certain amount of union 
work on the company’s time, and that their 
number should not be unnecessarily increased. 

The Board are of the opinion that the union 
might not unreasonably require two com- 
mitteemen in the second plant, even though 
the number of employees in that plant is 
small. A committeeman might well want 
another committeeman available with whom 
he could discuss matters that might affect 
the union or the employees. Inasmuch as 
the number of employees has been materially 
reduced since the present agreement was made, 


. and some of that reduced number are in the 


second plant, it appears to the Board that 
the number required in the. first plant might 
be less than five and that six committeemen 
divided between the two plants as the union 
sees fit would be sufficient. 


5. The union desires, and the company 
oppose an amendment to the grievance pro- 
cedure, Section 7 (e), making the decision 
of the umpire in decisions as to alleged 
wrongful dismissal binding on the parties. 
The company say that just as the right to. 
strike is the ultimate strength of the union, 
so the right to dismiss an employee is the 


ultimate strength of the company in main-. 
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taining discipline in the plant. They have 
already agreed to an amendment to this 
clause providing that the decision of the 
umpire on questions involving the inter- 
pretation or violation of the agreement shall 
be final. They take the position that the 
fact that a dismissed employee may take 
his complaint through the stages of the 
grievance procedure, and. may obtain the 
decision of an umpire on the question of 
whether or not his dismissal was justified is 
sufficient to prevent the company from, acting 
arbitrarily. The Board are disposed to agree 
that that is so in a town the size of Wallace- 
burg, where the company operates. In the 
opinion of the Board it has not been demon- 
strated that there is any need for the amend- 
ment of the agreement in this respect at the 
present time and the Board suggest that if 
in the opinion of the union such need should 
arise in the future, it might be well to con- 
sider a provision that in cases of alleged 
wrongful dismissal the umpire should be a 
member of the judiciary. The Board recom- 
mend that the union request be dropped. 


6. Section 10 of the present agreement 
provides that “an employee reporting for work 
on instructions of the company but for whom 
no work at his regular job is available, will 
be offered at least two hours employment in 
other work at his regular hourly rate or, at 
the company’s option, will be paid two hours 
time at his regular hourly rate.” By agree- 


‘ment before his Board, the words “on instruc- 


tions of the company” will be struck out and 
replaced by the words “on a regular shift 
without having had notice not to do so.” 
The union asks that the section be further 
amended to provide four hours instead of 
two hour’s work or pay under such circum- 
stances. The Board are of the opinion that 
the section as amended places sufficient 
penalty on the company to insure that they 
will not arbitrarily or thoughtlessly permit 
men to return to work when there is no work 
for them and that in a town the size of 
Wallaceburg it affords reasonable compensa- 
tion to employees going to work when there 
is no work for them and that the main pur- 
poses of the section are thereby achieved. The 
Board recommends that the union’s request 
be dropped. 


7. The union asks that there be added to 
the agreement a section as follows: “The 
company agrees to maintain during the life 
of this agreement, and the union agrees to 
accept, the existing hours of work unless 
altered or changed by collective bargaining 
subject to permission of any Board having 
jurisdiction.” The Board are of the opinion 
that the proposed section would obligate the 
company to maintain the existing hours of 
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work regardless of whether or not the com- 
pany had sufficient orders to enable them to 
furnish work for those hours and that the 
clause should not be added to the agreement. 


8. The union asks that clause (m) of Sec- 
tion 8 of the agreement be amended so as 
to provide that promotions to higher paid 
jobs or better jobs with equal pay shall be 
based primarily upon seniority, rather than 
upon merit and ability. 


The argument of the union, of course, is 
that the clause as it now reads leaves the 
employees subject to favouritism and discrim- 
ination, while the company takes the position 
that unless merit and ability are to be recog- 
nized, efficiency within the plant must suffer. 
There has been no suggestion of favouritism 
or discrimination in promotions in the past 
but the union, as in the case of the other 
amendments asked for, says that the ,agree- 
ment should endeavour to anticipate any 
possible differences in the future. 

The Board are of the opinion that, with 
other things being equal, seniority might well 
govern, but that merit and ability should not 
be lost sight of in promotions. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to draft a clause, . 
the workability of which would not be wholly 
dependent upon the good faith of the com- 
pany, but they suggest the following: “Promo- 
tions to higher paid jobs or better jobs with 
equal pay shall be based upon seniority, save 
in those cases where, in the opinion of the 
company, merit and ability should be the 
governing factor. The exercise of the com- 
pany’s judgment in this matter shall not be, 
but its good faith in the exercise of its 
judgment shall be, subject to the grievance 
procedure. Nothing in this clause shall affect 
promotions to supervisory positions.” 

This Board recommends that in addition to 
the amendments already agreed upon and set 
forth in schedule 1 hereto, the agreement of 
May 1, 1948, be further amended to give effect 
to the opinions herein expressed. The Board 
has set out in a second schedule hereto pro- 
posed amendments designed to facilitate that 
end. 

The long list of amendments already agreed 
upon indicates the extent of the co-operation 
accorded this Board by the parties, a co- 
operation which the Board gratefully acknowl- 
edges, and which leads it to hope that the 
recommendations herein made may lead to 
still further agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Sarnia, this 16th day of March, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) N. A. Miter, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Autan H. ApAmson, 
Member. 
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Schedule J 


Schedule of amendments and  addttions 
which the parties have agreed shall be made 
to the collective agreement dated May 1, 1948, 
entered into by Schultz Die Casting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited and Local 251 UAW- 
CIO. 


1. Paragraph 2 of the existing agreement will 
be amended by adding at the beginning thereof 
the words “Subject to the other provisions of 
this agreement.” 


2. Paragraph 3 of the existing agreement will 
be struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: “3, The union further recognizes 
the undisputed right of the company to operate 
and manage its business in all respects in 
accordance with its commitments and_ res- 
ponsibilities. The products to be manufact- 
ured, the location of plants and, subject to the 
provision of this agreement as to health and 
safety, the schedules of production, the methods, 
processes and means of manufacturing are 
solely and exclusively the responsibility of the 
company. The company also has the right to 
make and alter from time to time rules and 
regulations to be observed by employees, which 
rules and regulations shall not be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this agreement.” 


3. Paragraph 5 of the existing agreement will 
be struck out and the following substituted 
_ therefor: “5, There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by, or on 
behalf of, the company regarding any employee, 
because of membership in the union. The 
union, its members, or agents, shall not intimi- 
date or coerce or attempt to intimidate or 
coerce employees into membership and _ no 
employee or union official shall solicit members, 
collect dues or engage in any union activity 
during his working hours or on company time, 
Save as expressly provided by this agreement; 
nor shall any employee or union official solicit 
members, collect dues or engage in any union 
activity on company premises in such manner, 
place or time as to interfere with other em- 
ployees during the working hours of the latter, 
save as expressly provided by this agreement. 
Violation of the foregoing shall be just cause 
for discipline by the company.” 


4. Paragraph 6 of the existing agreement shall 
be amended by striking out the words “a British 
subject” where they appear in the second para- 
graph thereof. 


5. Clause (a) of paragraph 7 of the existing 
agreement shall be amended by iadding at the 
beginning thereof the words “Subject to the 
other provisions of this agreement.” 

6. Clause (d) of paragraph 7 of the existing 
agreement will be amended by striking out the 
proviso which is in the following words: “Pro- 
vided further, however, that except when 
agreed upon between the plant manager and 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman 
and the relevant committeeman who has there- 
tofore handled the grievance shall be the only 
members of the committee to participate in the 
conference.” and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, that the company 
shall not be obliged to pay (under Section 6 
hereof or otherwise) for the time of more than 
five committeemen present at any such confer- 
ence during working hours, and the company 
shall not be obliged to pay for the time of any 
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committeemen present at any conference held 
after twelve conferences have previously been 
held in the same calendar year.” 


7. Clause (e) of paragraph 7 of the existing 
agreement will be amended by adding to the 
last sentence thereof the words: “save that in 
any decisions on disputes as to the interpreta- 
tion or violation of this agreement, the decision 
of the umpire shall be binding on both parties.” 

Memo: This addition was agreed to by the 
parties, but the union also wants decisions as 
to alleged improper dismissal of employees to 
be binding, whereas the company does not. 
This is dealt with in the report. 


8. Paragraph 7 of the existing agreement 
will be amended by adding thereto as clause 
(kK) thereof the following: “(k) If the com- 
mittee are of opinion that any grievance 
submitted by an employee directly, and not 
through a committeeman, is of concern to more 
employees than the one submitting it, the com- 
mittee, if it is dissatisfied with any decision 
and regardless of the action of the employee in 
question, may carry the same through the 
successive stages of the grievance procedure, 
notwithstanding that a decision satisfactory to 
the employee in question may have been 
rendered, and the committee shall be entitled 
to the same notice of decisions as the employee 
in question.” 


9. Paragraph 10 of the existing agreement 
will be amended by striking out the words: 
“on instructions of the company” and substitut- 
ing therefor the words: “on a regular shift 
without having had notice not to do So,” so 
that the paragraph will hereafter read: “10. 
An employee reporting for work on a regular 
shift without having had notice not to do so, 
but for whom no work at his regular job is 
available, will be offered at least two hours 
employment in other work at his regular hourly 
rate or, at the company’s option, will be paid 
two hours’ time at his regular hourly rate. 
This provision shall not apply when such lack 
of work is due to a labour dispute, fire, flood 
or other cause beyond the control of the 
company.” 

Memo: The union also ask that this para- 
graph be amended by substituting the word 
“four” for the word “two” where it appears in 
the said paragraph. The company did not 
agree to this proposal and it is dealt with in 
the report. z 


~ 


10. Paragraph 11 of the existing agreement 
will be struck out and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: “11 (a@) The company will not 
unreasonably refuse leave of absence without 
pay when required by any employee for 
specified personal reasons, the question of the 
reasonableness or otherwise of the request to 
be in the discretion of the company. 


(6) The company will grant temporary leave 
of absence without pay to a union official or 
other member delegated by the union for the 
purpose to attend to union business, provided 
that circumstances are such that, in the opinion 
of the company, it can be done without unrea- 
sonably interfering with the operation of the 
company,—this clause to be subject to the 
grievance procedure. 


(c) On no more than two occasions in one 
calendar year the company will allow leave of 
absence without pay to not more than one 
delegate of the union for the purpose of attend- 
ing conventions or conferences of the Union.” 
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ll. Paragraph 15 of the existing agreement 
will be struck out and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: “15. This agreement shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until the Ist day 
of April, 1947, and from year to year there- 
after until terminated by either party giving 
to the other two months’ notice of its desire 
to terminate it. Either party may, between 
the first days of January and February in 
any year, give to the other notice of its desire 
to amend or add to this agreement, full 
particulars being specified in the notice, in 
which event negotiations in respect of such 
proposed amendments or additions shall com- 
mence within twenty days, and all provisions 
of any statutes or regulations then in force 
in respect to negotiations for a collective agree- 
ment shall apply to such negotiations for 
amendments or additions. Any amendments or 
additions which may be agreed upon shall 
become a part of the agreement without modi- 
fying or changing any of the other terms of the 
agreement except in so far as may be necessary 
to give effect to such amendments or additions.” 

“Notice shall be in writing and shall be 
sufficient if sent by registered mail addressed, 
if to the union, to Local 251 UAW-CIO, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, and, if to the company, 
addressed to the Plant Manager, Schultz Die 
Casting Company of Canada Limited, Wallace- 
burg, Ontario.” i 

Memo: The date to which the agreement will 
remain in effect will be changed to a year 
following the date when the amended agree- 
ment is signed and the same relative changes 
will be made in the dates between which notice 


of a desire to amend is to be given. 


12. There will be added to the existing agree- 
ment in an appropriate place the following 
paragraph:— 


Rest PERIop 


The company will grant one ten-minute rest 
period in each shift of eight hours and two 
ten-minute rest periods in each shift that is 
more than eight hours. In addition the com- 
pany will allow a period of five minutes for 
the purpose of washing up and putting away 
tools immediately prior to the end of the shift. 
This will not apply if hours of work drop to 
fewer than eight hours per day. The union 
agrees to co-operate with the company when 
necessary to discipline those employees who 
take time off in excess of the wash-up period 
herein provided.” 


13. There will be added to the existing agree- 


ment in an appropriate place a paragraph as 
follows:— 


OVERTIME ON HOLIDAYS 


The company. shall pay a rate of time and 
a half for overtime for all work performed 
on the following holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

14. Clause (”) of paragraph 8 of the exist- 
ing agreement will be amended by adding 
thereto at the end _ thereof the following 
proviso: “provided such transfers are not made 
temporarily for the purpose of giving factory 
employment to office workers and thus displac- 
ing employees covered by this agreement.” 

15. Clause (0) of paragraph 8 of the exist- 
ing agreement will be re-lettered as clause (p) 
and the following will be added as clause (0) 
of paragraph 8 of the existing agreement: “(o) 
If an employee is temporarily transferred by the 
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company (other than at his own request) to a 
different classification than that in which he is 
regularly employed, he shall be paid at a rate 
not lower than that applicable to the classifica- 
tion in which he has been regularly employed. 
If classification to which he has been so 
temporarily transferred has a higher range of 
pay than that in which he is regularly employed 
he shall, while so temporarily employed, be paid 
at that rate prevailing in such higher classifica- 
tion as his skill in the higher classification 
merits. Temporarily shall mean not longer 
than twelve working days.” 


16. Clause (j) of paragraph 8 of the existing 
agreement will be amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “When it becomes 
necessary to transfer employees to lower paid 
jobs, or less desirable jobs at the same pay, 
the same principle shall be followed.” 


17. There will be added to the existing agree- 
ment in an appropriate place a paragraph as 
follows:— 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The company will continue to provide and 
maintain adequate and proper sanitary arrange- 
ments and safety devices throughout the plant 
and to give proper attention to the main- 
tenance of safe and healthy conditions and 
practices of employment. It will continue to 
supply to employees such protective accessories 
and equipment as it now makes a practice of 
providing. Nothing in this agreement contained 
is to obligate the company to continue any form 
of insurance which it now maintains or assists 
in maintaining for the benefit of its employees 
or any of them. 


18. There will be added to the existing agree- 
ment in an appropriate place a paragraph as 
follows:— 


BULLETIN BoArDSs 


The company extend to the union the privilege 
of using four bulletin boards in its plant, the 
location and size of the same to be mutually 
determined. Notices to be posted thereon shall 
be restricted to information concerning union 
meetings, elections, social events and other 
affairs of general interest to the employees. 


Schedule 2 


Schedule setting forth recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation for further amend- 
ments to the collective agreement dated May 
1, 1948, entered into by Schultz Die Casting 
Company of Canada Limited and Local 261 
UAW-CIO. 


1. Paragraph 1 of the existing agreement be 
struck out and the following substituted there- 
for: “(1) Subject to the other provisions of 
this agreement the company recognize the 
union as the sole bargaining agent, for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, for all the com- 
pany’s employees in its plant at Wallaceburg, 
Ontario. 


Provided that all employees while within 
the following classifications, whether or not 
members of the union, shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this agreement. 


Salaried employees, employees in a _ super- 
vising position, time study men, office workers, 
watchmen, engineering staff, nurses and 
matrons.” 


ns 
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2. Paragraph 4 of the existing agreement to 
be amended by re-numbering the present para- 
graph as No. 4 (a) and adding thereto the fol- 
lowing clauses: 

(6) All employees of the company who now 
are or hereafter become members of the union 
and all employees who may hereafter be engaged 
by the company and to whom this agreement 
applies shall each pay to the union $1.00 per 


month during the life time of this agreement. _ 


The company shall deduct the said payments 
from the wages of the respective employees by 
whom they are to be made and at the end of 
each calendar month and prior to the tenth 
day of the following month the company shall 
remit by cheque the total of the deductions to 
the local union. 

(c) This provision for union security shall 
be enforced by the company against each em- 
ployee to whom it applies as a condition of his 
continuance in or entrance into the company’s 
service. 

(d) Any employee to whom clause (b) hereof 
applies shall have the right to become a member 
of the union by paying the entrance fee and 
complying with the constitution and by-laws of 
the union. 

(e) The union will not cause or permit its 
members to cause, nor will any member of the 
union take part in any sit-down, stay-in or 
slow-down in any plant of the company or any 
curtailment of work or restriction of or inter- 
ference with production of the company. 

(f) No strike, general or partial, shall be 

called by the union nor taken part in by any 
employee of the company until all of the griev- 
ance procedure outlined herein has been 
exhausted nor before a vote by secret ballot 
supervised by an officer of the Department of 
Labour for Ontario or other person appointed 
by the Minister of Labour for that province 
shall have been taken of all employees to whom 
the agreement applies (whether or not members 
of, or paying dues pursuant to the provisions 
of this section to, the union) and a majority 
voting have authorized the calling of a strike 
within two months from the balloting. 
_ (g) The union by two officers of the local, 
including the president or acting president, 
shall repudiate any strike, sit-down, stay-in. 
slow-down or other concerted cessation of work 
whatsoever by any group or member of em- 
ployees that has not been called by the union 
after compliance with the provisions of clause 
(f) of this paragraph; and shall declare that 
any picket line set up in connection therewith 
is illegal and not binding on employees. The 
repudiation and declaration shall be commun- 
icated to the company in writing within 72 
hours after the cessation of work by the em- 
ployees or the forming of the picket line 
respectively. 

(h) In addition to any other action which 
the company may hereunder or otherwise law- 
fully take any employee participating in an 
unauthorized strike or other concerted cessa- 
tion of work not called by the union shall be 
liable to a fine of $3 a day for every day’s 
participation therein and to loss of one year’s 
seniority for every continuous participation 
therein for a calendar week or part thereof. 

(4) Should the union violate the provisions 
of this section either by declaring a strike 
without complying with clause (f) of this sec- 
tion or by failure to repudiate or to declare 
as herein provided it shall be liable to the 
penalty of a suspension of the check-off ; in the 
case of any unauthorized strike by the union 
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or an unauthorized general strike or concerted 
cessation of work by employees which it does 
not repudiate or of a picket line in connection 
therewith in respect of which it does not so 
declare for not less than two and not exceeding 
six monthly deductions; and in the case of an 
unauthorized partial strike or cessation of work 
by employees, for failure to repudiate or declare, 
not less than one and not more than four 
monthly deductions; the suspension to be in the 
former case, next following the return to work 
of the striking employees and in the latter case, 
next following the violation. 

The penalty above the minimum shall be in 
the discretion of the company, but the company 
shall have regard to the seriousness and the 
flagrancy of the violation. 

(j) This provision for union security shall be 
enforced by the company against each employee 
to whom it is applicable as a condition of his 
continuance in or entrance into the company’s 
service. 

(k) The company will not cause or sanction 
a lockout until all the grievance procedure in 
this agreement outlined has been exhausted. 

(1) Except as otherwise specifically provided 
or dealt with any dispute as to a violation of 
any condition or provision of this paragraph, 
including the reasonableness of the company’s 


‘discretion in fixing any penalty, shall be matter 


for the grievance procedure and shall be sub- 
mitted direct to the umpire. 

(m) The company and the union shall do all 
such acts and things as may be requisite or 
necessary to the observance and carrying out 
of this provision for union security according 
to the true intent and meaning hereof. 


3. Paragraph 12 of the existing agreement - 


to be struck out. 


4. Paragraph 6 of the existing agreement to 
be amended by striking out the word “five” 
and substituting therefor the word “six”. 


5. Clause (m) of paragraph 8 of the existing 
agreement to be struck out and the following 
substituted therefor: “(m) Promotions to higher 
paid jobs or better jobs with equal pay shall 
be based on seniority, save in those cases where, 
in the opinion of the company, merit and ability 
should be the governing factor. The exercise 
of the company’s judgment in this matter shall 
not be, but its good faith in the exercise of its 
judgment shall be, subject to the grievance 
procedure and shall be submitted direct to the 
umpire. Nothing in this clause shall affect 
promotions to supervisory positions.” 


Minority Report 


The Honourable HumpuHrey MrrcHe nt, 
Minister of Labour, 4 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—For the reasons hereinafter stated I find 
that I am unable to agree with some of the 
recommendations made by the other members 
of the Board of Conciliation herein. 

In view of the fact that it required four 
sittings of the Board before the hearings were 
concluded I think it important to review some 
of the events which preceded the appointment 
of the Board. 

There has been, and still is, in existence 
between the company and Local 251, UAW- 
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CIO an agreement entered into under date of 
May 1, 1943, which provides for termination 
by either party and also provides for either 
party proposing amendments thereto. 


The union did not terminate the agreement 
but under date of March 22, 1945, being within 
the time allowed by the agreement for either 
party to submit amendments to the other, the 
union wrote to the company stating in part, 
“Pursuant to an agreement signed May 1, 
1943, and’ amended May 1, 1944, we are en- 
closing a contract to revise and amend the 
present contract.” 


The purported amendments enclosed in the 
letter consisted of a draft of an entirely new 
agreement. When the company and the repre- 
sentatives of the union met the company took 
exception, and has continued to take excep- 
tion, to the course followed by the union on 
the ground that under the guise of negotiating 
amendments the union was endeavouring to 
negotiate an entirely new agreement without 
terminating the one presently existing. 


During the negotiations that ensued a fur- 
ther completely new agreement was submitted 
by the union. 

Finally at the first sitting of the Board the 
union submitted what purported to be a sum- 
mary of the points in dispute. The company 
pointed out that many of these points had 
never been introduced by the union for dis- 
cussion in the various negotiations which had 
taken place between the parties prior to the 
Board’s first meeting. 


I do not think the Regulations permit, nor 
were ever intended to permit, the procedure 
which has been followed by the union as out- 
lined above, and I agreed with the company in 
the position it took at the opening of the first 
hearing that, in the circumstances, the Board 
should refuse to make any recommendations 
whatever. However, since the other members 
of the Board did not agree with me at that 
time we proceeded to hear the parties. I 
now deal with some of the matters considered 
by the Board. 


Leaving out of consideration for the moment 
the question of check-off recommended by the 
other members of the Board and with which I 
will deal later, I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that notwithstanding that the parties 


have had almost three years’ experience under 


the existing agreement the union was unable 
to support a single amendment proposed by it 
by some actual occurrence or event justifying 
or necessitating the particular amendment. 
This being so, I cannot attach much weight 
to the reasons advanced, before the Board, in 
support of such amendments when, after the 
experience of the parties under the agreem nt 
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over such a period of time, the union is unable 
to show any practical reasons for the amend- 
ments, save that of anticipating difficulty in 
the future. 

I agree that Schedule 1 of the report of the 
majority of the Board sets out correctly the 
amendments and additions to the existing 
agreement to which the parties agreed before 
us and I proceed to deal with the points as 
paragraph numbered in Schedule 2. 

2: I cannot subscribe to any form of check- 
off which has the effect of compelling an em- 
ployee to pay dues to the union as a condition 
of his employment with the company. So 
much has been written on the subject of check- 
off that I think it unmecessary for me to deal 
with the matter at length. Even in connection 
with the recommendations made by the maj- 
ority of the Board I wish to point out that 
the union’s representatives stated that the 
union would not cease its efforts until it had 
secured a union shop. 

I wish also to draw attention to the fact 
that this company is one of approximately 
half a dozen industrial plants located in 
Wallaceburg, which town has a population of 
about five thousand’ persons. Whatever may 
be stated in favour of compelling employees 
in a large industrial centre to pay dues to a 
union as a condition of employment, I do not 
think that any such compulsion should be 
used in a community of this size where the 
number of available employees is at all times 
limited. The result of amy such requirement 
might be that the company would find’ it 
difficult to secure the necessary number of 
employees who were prepared to accept the 
check-off as a condition of employment. This 
possibility is rendered more likely by reason 
of the fact that the union claims as members 
only sixty-five per cent of the employees 
covered by the agreement. 

3. The recommendation that paragraph 12 of 
the existing agreement be struck out is made 
no doubt for the purpose of consistency with 
the recommendation contained in paragraph 2 
of Schedule 2 of the report of the majority of 
the Board. However, even for that purpose I 
think that paragraph 12 should merely be 
amended by deleting those provisions only 
which are inconsistent with proposed amend- 
ments to clause 4 of the existing agreement. 

4, I am in accord with the recommendation 
proposed in this paragraph. 

5. The existing paragraph 8(m) of the agree- 
ment reads as follows:— 

8. (m) Promotions to higher paid jobs or 
better jobs with equal pay are based primarily 
upon merit and ability, but when all other 
things are equal, except in effecting promotions 
to supervisory positions, the employees having 
the greatest seniority will receive the prefer- 
ence. 
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I think that the principle expressed above is 
very important, i.e., that fundamentally a 
promotion should depend firstly on the indi- 
vidual’s merit and ability and only in the case 
where the merit and ability, of the persons 
eligible for promotion, are equal should seni- 
‘ority become a factor. Since the principle 
involved is clearly stated in paragraph 8(m) as 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local No. I, 


On’ March 28, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. Clarence Darling, Vancouver, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
@ joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman 
and L. Anderson, both of Vancouver, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Following the recommendation of R. G. 
Clements, a conciliation officer, in accordance 
with the provisions of P. C. 1003, a Board of 
Conciliation was duly constituted by orders 
of the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
dated the 20th day of November, 1945, when 
Mr. R. L. Norman and Mr. Lawrence Ander- 
son were appointed members of the Board on 
the recommendations of the employer and 
employees respectively, and they having 
failed to recommend a third person, the Hon- 
ourable the Minister of Labour, by order 
dated the 12th day of December, 1945, 
appointed Mr. Clarence Darling, K.C., as 
“third” member of the said Board. 

At a preliminary meeting of the Board held 
at Room 57, Commerce Building, Vancouver, 
Bic on the 16th day of January, 1946, with 
Mr. iN. de W. Lyons, Deputy Registrar of the 
British Columbia Department of Labour in 
attendance, the members were duly sworn. 
Mr. Darling was agreed upon as Chairman. 
The procedure to be followed was discussed 
and adopted and the first sitting for the hear- 
ing of evidence by, or submissions of, the 
parties was decided. The time and place 
appointed for the first meeting was the Board 
Room, Hall Building, Vancouver, B.C. at 
10:00 o’clock in the morning on the 22nd day 
of January, 1946. 


The Board, accordingly, met on the said . 


22nd day of January, 1946, at the Board Room 
in the Hall Building, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Walter S. Owen, K.C., and Mr. J. H. Ruddock 
vepresented the employer and Mr. Malcolm 
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it presently reads I see no necessity for a 
change in the wording. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 20th day 
of March, A.D. 1946. 


(Sgd.) Frank K. E..is, 
Employers Nominee. 


Welding Shop & Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Boilermakers & Shipbuilders’ Union 


McLeod and Mr. William White represented 
the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1, the certified 
bargaining representatives for the employees. 
The Conciliation Officer’s report was read 
and discussed and the parties expressed them- 
selves as being still unable to agree in respect 
of the two clauses in the proposed Agreement 
(namely, Sections 2 and 3) referred to by the 
Conciliation Officer in his report and the 
principles embodied therein, namely, the mat- 
ter of Union Shop and Check-off of Union 
dues, respectively. 


After some discussion it was suggested that 
the onus being more or less on the Union to 
satisfy the Board and the employer, that these 
terms of the disputed clauses be included in 
an Agreement, the Union should submit their 
representations and arguments in writing, and 
that the members of the Board and the repre- 
sentatives of the employer have a copy thereof, — 
and the latter in turn would have the oppor- — 
tunity of replying thereto. 


The Board convened the next day at 10:30 
and the Union representatives presented a 
Memorandum of their submissions which were 
read and discussed at length. An endeavour 
was made by the members of the Board to 
have the parties come to a mutual under- 
standing and had progressed to a point when 
it was thought that if a further adjournment 
were permitted, it would give an opportunity 
to the parties to enter into direct negotiations 
and discussion. With this in view, the hear- 
ing was adjourned until the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 


On the 4th day of February, 1946, the 
Board again convened with the representa- 
tives of both parties present and it was at 
this meeting that the representatives of the 
employer produced a form of Agreement 
hereinafter referred to, a copy of which was 
marked as Exhibit 10. At this meeting the 
alternative of maintenance of membership 
arrangement was discussed and also the mat- 
ter of seniority and as it again seemed a pro- 
gress was being made towards a settlement, a 
further adjournment was agreed to, to give 
the Union representatives an opportunity of 
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examining said Exhibit 10, and of bringing 
in alternative suggestions unless, in the mean- 
time by direct negotiation, an agreement might 
be arrived at. 

As counsel for the employer intended to be 
absent from the City for some weeks, it was 
agreed between the parties that the hearing 
be adjourned until March 4, 1946, and the 
Board ordered an adjournment to said date 
accordingly. 

On March 4, 1946, after extended discus- 
sion it was evident that the parties were at 
an impasse and that no extension of the hear- 
ing or of negotiations would serve any good 
purpose and the parties preferred to await the 
recommendations of the Board before 
negotiating further. 

As the hearing proceeded, and as above 
indicated, it appeared that the employer had 
previously submitted an alternative draft form 
of Agreement which it had been willing to 
sign, but the Conciliation Officer does not 
appear to have referred to this document in 
his report. 

The said draft agreement was produce 
before the Board and was filed as Exhibit No. 
10 at the hearing on March 10th. This docu- 
ment had formed the basis of discussion and 
negotiation and a copy thereof is attached to 
this report. 

The Union representatives were willing to 
agree to the adoption of the terms of said 
Exhibit 10 (hereinafter referred to as the 
“draft agreement”) except the terms and 
wording of Article VIII, Section 1, but insisted 
that, in addition, a provision be inserted to the 
effect that all employees (present or future) 
who are, or who later become, members of the 
Union shall maintain their membership in 
good standing as a condition of continued 
employment, and also that with respect to 
hirings and lay-offs, preference be given to 
employees who are members of the Union. 

The Union’s objection to Article VIII 
(Seniority), Section 1, was with regard to the 
first sentence thereof which reads as follows:— 

There shall be only one seniority list of 
the Company which shall include all classi- 
fications regardless of the crafts, depart- 
ments and separate bargaining rights which 
may exist. 

The employer’s representatives offered to 
delete all the words after the word “classifica- 
tions” in this sentence but insisted that the 
first part of the sentence should remain. 

As an alternative the Union’s representa- 
tive submitted a “Seniority Clause” which was 
filed as Exhibit 9 and a copy is attached to 
this report. The employer’s representatives 
strenuously objected to the last nine words 
of this clause, viz, “preference to be given to 
members of the Union”; and so far as the 
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remainder of this suggested clause was con- 
cerned they considered that the principle was 
already amply and clearly covered by Section 
1 of Article VIII of the draft agreement 
already referred to. 


With regard to a provision for ‘Main- 
tenance of membership” and notice to be 
given to the employees in that regard, coun- 
sel for the employer, subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the hearings, submitted to the 
Chairman of the Board a draft document con- 
taining a number of suggested clauses or pro- 
visions which would be acceptable to the 
employer. A copy is attached hereto and 
marked Exhibit 11. 


When the Board met on the 9th instant to 
consider the arguments and what recom- 
mendations should be made, this last men- 
tioned document was given very careful con- 
sideration and will be referred to in this report 
under the heading of “Recommendations.” 
The Union representatives may or may not 
have seen a copy of. said Exhibit 11—at all 
events they were not invited to express their 
views thereon as the Board did not consider 


that any useful purpose would be served 


elther by having further arguments or repre- 
sentations; but preferred to meet and confer 
privately, and in considering the whole matter 
decided to utilize said Exhibit 11, as a basis 
on which to make their recommendations with 
respect to a “Maintenance of membership” 
provision as will later appear. 


Having regard to the fact that one indie 
per cent of the present employees are already 
members of the Union; the comparatively 
small number of employees in the employer’s 
establishment; and the apparent favourable 
attitude of the management towards the 
Union, or better, towards craftsmen who are 
members of a Union; and generally the 
friendly and co-operative relationship which 
appears to exist in this particular establish- 
ment; the members of the Board are unan- 
imous in the conclusion that the Recom- 
mendations hereinafter set forth should be 
made; with the reservation, however, that 
nothing therein contained is to be taken or 
understood as indicating any personal views, 
(or any change of personal views) of any 
individual member of the Board regarding 
Trade Unions, generally, or membership 
therein, or the advantages or benefits, or 
otherwise, of trade-unionship, “open shop”, 
“closed-shop” or other principles or matters 
usually involved in collective bargaining. In 
other words the members of the Board in 
arriving at their conclusions herein have 
endeavoured to apply their minds to, and 
focus their attention upon, the particular 
facts, factors, and circumstances respecting 
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this employer and its employees. It is their 
apparent mutual desire to effect an agree- 
ment reasonably satisfactory to both—at all 
events for the present. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Board unanimously recommends:— 


That the employer and the Union enter into 

an agreement in the form and terms set out 
in the “draft agreement” (Exhibit 10) subject 
to the following modifications and additions:— 
1. That Section 1 of Article VIII be amended 
by striking out the first sentence thereof and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words “Rights 
of seniority shall be recognized and the fol- 
lowing principle shall apply:—” 
2. That Article 1 be amended by adding to 
the title thereof after the words “Bargaining 
Agency” the words “and Union Status” and 
by numbering the present clause “Section 1.” 
3. That said Article 1 be further amended by 
adding thereto, as Sections 2, 3 and 4 (a), 
(b) and (c), the clause set forth in the mem- 
orandum attached hereto and marked “Exhibit 
17, 

The Board does not see the necessity or 
advantage at this time of requiring this par- 
ticular employer to expressely agree to any 
“check-off” provision, and accordingly does 
not recommend the inclusion of any such 
provision. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
26th day of March, A.D. 1946. 


(Sgd.) CraRENcE DARLING, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) L. ANDERSON, 
Member. 


AGREEMENT 


This agreement made this...... Gay OF fies os 
between the Welding Shop and Engineering 
Company Limited, 1600 Main St., Van- 
couver, B.C., hereinafter referred to as 
the “Company” of the first part and: 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union 
of Canada Local No. 1, Vancouver, B.C., 
herinafter referred to as the “Union” of 
the second part 


Witnesseth 


Whereas it is the intent and purpose of the 
parties hereto that this agreement will pro- 
mote and improve industrial and economic 
relationship between the Union and the Com- 
pany, and to set forth herein the basic agree- 
ment covering rate of pay, hours of work, and 
conditions of employment to be observed 
between the parties hereto: 

Now, therefore, in the consideration of the 
mutual covenants and agreements herein set 
siete the Parties hereto mutually agree as 
ollows: 
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Article I—Bargaining Agency ’ 
The Company agrees to recognize and_ bar- 


gain with the Union as the sole collective bar- 


gaining agency on behalf of its employees duly 
certified under Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003, dated February 14th, 
1944, 


Article II—Definition 


The term Employee as used and for the pur 
pose of this Agreement shall include all persons 
employed by the Company except and excluding 
those having authority to hire and fire, office 
workers, supervisory officials and salesmen. 


Article III—Management 


Section 1. The entire management of the 
company and the direction of the working forces 
are vested exclusively in the company and the 
Union shall not in any way interfere with 
these rights, provided however, that this will 
not be used to discriminate against members 
of the Union. 

Section 2. The Foreman will decide which 
man to advance and endeavour to have the 
full co-operation of the Shop Steward. 

Section 3. Any man selected for advance- 
ment and not proving competent, will be 
restored to his former occupation. 


Article IV—Hours of work 


Section 1. All employees must punch in and 
out of the yard or shop on the time clock num- 
ber assigned to them. There shall be a warning 
whistle five minutes before quitting time on 
week-days for all shifts, and a warning whistle 
at noon on Saturday. After the warning 
whistle employees may make out time sheets 
and put away tradesmen’s tools. 

Section 3. The Company and the Union agree 
that the standard work day shall consist of 
eight (8) hours and that the standard work 
week shall consist of forty-four (44) hours, 
Monday to Saturday, on the first shift. 

Section 4. If a second shift is employed, the 
hours of work shall be seven (7) hours per 
shift, for which shift payment shall be made 
as authorized by the Regional War Labour 
Board. 

Section 5. Five shifts shall constitute a 
week’s work on second and third shifts. All 
work after starting time on Saturday shall be 
paid double time. 

Section 6. Time worked in excess of standard 
hours of work shall be considered as over- 
time, and overtime rates of pay shall be paid 
as follows: Time and one half for the first 
four hours after regular shift and double time 
thereafter. 

Section 7. Double time shall be paid for 
Sundays and all Statutory Holidays so speci- 
fied by the Federal or Provincial Governments. 

Section 8. All employees called in to work 
and receiving less than 4 hours’ work shall be 
paid for four hours. However, if four hourg’ 
work are not available on the regular job an 
employee shall not refuse to perform other 
work for the remaining period of time up to 
four hours. 

Section 9. The starting and stopping time as 
well as the meal period shall be mutually 
arranged by the Company and the Union, it 
being understood that the meal period shall 
not be less than thirty (30) minutes nor more 
than one hour. If employees work during the 
lunch period, equivalent time off shall be 
arranged with their foreman. 
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Section 10. An interval of at least one full 
shift shall be allowed when employees are 
transferred from one shift to another. , 


_ Article _V—Safety and Health 


Section 1. Employees shall not be asked to 
work against wet paint if that can possibly be 
avoided. 


Section 2. All painting shall be done after 
welding wherever possible. 

Section 3. Any employee suffering injury 
while in the employ of the Company must 


report immediately to the First Aid Depart- 


ment or so soon thereafter as possible, and, 
also report to this Department on returning 
to work. 


Section 4. A safety Committee shall be main- 
tained representative of all departments in the 
plant, and the Union shall have equal repre- 
sentation with the Company on such Committee, 
provided that the total of the Committee shall 
not exceed six. 


Section 5. The Company shall operate suit- 
able ventilation equipment for removing fumes 
from confined spaces, and the employees shall 
undertake not to interfere with this operation. 


Article VI—Vacations 


All employees covered by this agreement 
shall be entitled to such annual vacations with 
pay as shall be prescribed by the National or 
Regional War Labour Board. 


Article VII—Wages 


Section 1. Classification and wage scales 
shall be those authorized by the War Labour 
Board. 

Section -2. Time and one quarter will be 
allowed when men work on board ship under 
conditions for which shipyards have established 
this rate. 

Section 3. Time and one quarter will be paid 
employees welding on galvanized pipe or other 
galvanized work, 


Section 4. Any welder being asked to weld 
over dry paint, or any person being asked to 
burn off dry paint, shall be paid time and one 
quarter if in the opinion of the superintendent, 
foreman and shop steward same is justified. 


Article VIII—Seniority 


Section 1. There shall be only one seniority 
list of the Company, which shall include all 
classifications regardless of the drafts, depart- 
ments, and separate bargaining rights which 
might exist. All other things being equal, 
length of continuous service with the Company 
shall be the determining factor governing pro- 
motions, layoffs, and re-employment after lay- 
offs, providing the employee has the necessary 
qualifications such as skill, ability and training 
to do the work required. This clause applied 
to all positions filled by those defined by the 
term “employee” in this agreement. 

Section 2. The seniority of any employee 
enlisting in, or being called into His Majesty’s 
Forces, shall remain unimpaired by reason of 
such enlistment or call. 


Article IX—Classification of work 


Section 1. All angle work, flanging, joggling, 
press work, burning, drilling or bucking out 
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rivets shall be done by a mechanic of the trade 
or at a mechanic’s rate of wages. 


Section 2. In the event of any employee 
being temporarily employed at a higher paid 
class of work than his own, the full hourly 
rate of pay agreed to for such classification 
shall be paid. 


Section 3. Any employee asked to do tem- 
porary work at a classification with a lower 
hourly rate of pay shall receive his usual rate 
of wages, provided the change of rate of pay 
shall be permissible after seven (7) days 
notice. 


Article X—Grievance Procedure 


Section 1. Individual grievances shall be 
adjusted and finally settled without stoppage 
of work as follows: 


First: By negotiation between not more than 
two Shop Stewards of the Union and the Super- 
intendent and Foreman. 


Second: In the event that agreement between 
the aforesaid is not reached, then between the 
said bargaining representatives and _ the 
Management of the Company. 


Third: If such differences are not adjusted 
within two weeks after such negotiations are 
begun, by submission of the matter to arbitra- 
tion as hereinafter provided. 


Section 2. All differences concerning the 
interpretation or violation of this agreement 
shall be adjusted between said bargaining 
representatives and the Management of the 
Company, and failing such adjustment as pro- 
vided in the immediately preceding paragraph. 


Article XI—Arbitration 


Section 1. In the event of arbitration being 
required there shall be a Board of three arbi- 
trators, one to be appointed by each party to 
this Agreement, and the third to be selected 
by the two as appointed. The party desiring 
arbitration shall appoint its arbitrator and 
shall give notice in writing to the other party 
of such appointment, together with a written 
statement of the question to be arbitrated. 
After receiving such notice and statement, the 
other party shall appoint an arbitrator and 
give notice in writing to the first party of 
such appointment within five (5) days. 


In the event that the two arbitrators so 
appointed cannot, within five days, select a 
third arbitrator who is able and willing to 
serve, the two arbitrators shall jointly request 
the Minister of Labour, who is charged with 
the administration of the Labour Regulations 
applying to the industry in which the Company 
is engaged, to appoint a third arbitrator, who 
shall act as Chairman. 


Section 2. The decision of the Board shall 
be by majority vote and all decisions will be 
final and binding upon the parties hereto. 


Section 3. The provisions of the “Arbitra- 
tion Act” of the Province of British Columbia, 
shall apply to any arbitration held under the 
terms of this agreement. 


Section 4. Each party shall pay the expenses 
and charges of its representative on any Arbi- 
tration Board and shall bear in equal propor- 
tions the expenses and allowances of the Chair- 
man and of stenographic and_ secretarial 
expense, and rent. 
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Article XII—Labour Management Production 
Committee 


In the interest of efficient production, a 
labour Management Production Committee 
shall be maintained. Representatives of all 
departments in the plant shall have equal 
representation with the management on such 
Committee. The total of the Committee shall 
be mutually agreed upon by the Management 
and the Union. 


Article XIII—General Provisions 


Section 1. No employee ghall be paid off 
until he produces a receipt for all tools or any 
equipment (property of the Company) that 
may have been issued to said employee. 


Section 2. The workman shall not be held 
responsible for any accidental breakage or loss 
of tools, the property of the Company, through 
no fault of his own, but every employee is 
charged with the responsibility of protecting 
the Company’s property. 


Section 3. The provisions of this agreement 
are subject at all times to all Government and 
Department orders and _ regulations affecting 
the matters dealt with herein. 


Section 4. Wherever the word “Govern- 
ment” is used in this agreement it shall mean 
the Provincial Government of British Columbia, 
and wherever the word “Department” is used, 
it shall mean a Department of the Govern. 
ment. 


Article XIV—Duration of Agreement 


The Company and the Union mutually agree 


~ that this agreement shall be effective from 


to thereafter from year to year 
unless written notice of contrary intention igs 
given by either party to the other party by 
registered mail at least sixty (60) days prior 
to the expiration of any yearly period. Within 
ten (10) days after receipt of such notice, the 
parties to this agreement shall begin to 
negotiate. During the period of negotiations 
pee ty shall continue in full force and 
effect. 


THE WELDING SHOP AND ENGINEERING Co. Lirp. 
VANOOUVER, B.C. 


BOILERMAKERS’ & IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ Union 
OF CANADA LOCAL No. 1) 


EXHIBIT 11 


(To follow Section 1 of Article 1) 


2. All employees of the Welding Shop & 
Engineering Co. Ltd. shall be free to join or not 
to join any labour organization as they see fit. 

The Company and the Union agree that they 
will not coerce or intimidate any employee or 
discriminate against any employee because of 
his membership or because of his non-member- 
ship in any labour organization. 


3. Subject to the conditions hereinafter set 
forth all employees’ of the Welding Shop & En- 
gineering Co, Ltd., who, at the expiration of the 
ten-day period of posting the notice hereinafter 
referred to, are members of the Union in good 
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standing in accordance with the Union’s consti- 
tution and by-laws, and all present or future 
employees who subsequently become members 
of the Union during the term of this agreement, 
shall maintain their membership in good 
standing during the life of this agreement as 
a condition of employment. 


4. (a) Any employee who is a member of the 
Union on the date of this agreement may 
voluntarily withdraw from the Union by resig- 
nation, as set out below, not later than midnight 
of the tenth day after the first posting of the 
notice hereinafter referred to. Accordingly the 
Company and the Union agree to the terms and 
conditions set out in the following joint notice. 
Moreover, they agree to post the said notice on 
all bulletin boards in the plant within five days 
after the execution of this agreement and to 
keep the said notice posted continuously for ten 
days thereafter. 


NoTIcE RE MEMBERSHIP IN BOILERMAKERS’ & 
InoN SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION or CaNapA, 


Locau No. 1. 


The Welding Shop & Engineering Co. Ltd. 
and Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada, Local No. 1, have agreed that all 
employees of the Company who are members of 
the Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada, Local No. 1 in good standing on 
ofPion Setece Webda eieds Ae Miatene eeu eaty Sea 1946, must con- 

(llth day after Ist posting) 


tinue as members of the Union in good standing 
during the currency of this agreement as a 
condition of employment. 


Any employee of the Company who is now 
a member of Boilermakers’ & [ron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1, and who does 
not wish to continue as a member under the 
terms stated above, may withdraw from the 
Union by submitting his resignation in writing 
to the Company and the Union not later than 
AOL CTS De ob Oc teee to hee ee ee 1946. 

(10th day after posting) 


Employees who are in doubt as to whether or 
not they are now members of the Union should, 
without delay, consult the Company and the 
Union. 

Employees who are not members of the Union 
may join the Union or not as they like but all 
present or future employees who become mem- 
bers of the Union on or after............. 19:46, 


must continue as members during the currency 
of this agreement as a condition of employment. 
Dated and posted this day of March, 1946. 
Signed for the Company Signed for the Union. 
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(b) The Company and the Union agree: 
that during the ten-day period in which the 
aforesaid notice shall remain posted, they will 
not attempt in any way whatsoever to influence- 


any employee in making his decision as to: 


whether or not he will remain in the Union or 
join the Union. 


(¢) Should a dispute arise as to whether or: 
not a certain employee or employees are mem-. 


bers of the Union in good standing at the. 
expiration of the said ten day posting period. 


the matter shall be referred to arbitration. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Hudson’s Bay Company, Inc., Victoria, 
B.C., and Local 279, Retail Clerks’ International Protective Assn. 


On March 4, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
the personnel of which was as 
follows:—Mr. J. Howard Harman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. B. Patterson and J. P. 
Simon, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

‘ 


Report of Board 


The Honourable 7 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Dear Sir:— 


The Board confined its attention to clause 
1 of the agreement proposed by the above 
Union on behalf of the employees as all other 
clauses had earlier been agreed to by the local 
Manager of the employer when this dispute 
was before the Conciliation Commissioner, and 
presumably the local Manager of the employer 
either has or will recommend the acceptance 
of the other clauses to his superiors. 

The disputed clause is a request by the 
Union for Union security and in the form 
finally drafted before the Conciliation Com- 
missioner reads as follows:— 

1. All employees who are now members of 
the Retail Clerks’ Union, Local 279 shall as 
a condition of employment maintain member- 
ship in good standing in the said Union. All 
employees hired after the signing of this 
agreement eligible for membership in said 
Union shall after a period of sixty (60) days, 
become members of the Union and maintain 
membership therein; provided, however, that 
this. condition does not apply to payroll 
employees now in the Armed Forces returning 
to their former positions with the Company. 
The Board dealt with this matter on a 

purely practical basis, exerting itself to find 
a recommendation which would be workable 
under the peculiar facts applicable to this 
matter, regardless as to whether the recom- 
mendation was completely justifiable on 
theoretic grounds, and regardless of the fact 
that the recommendation may or may not 
completely satisfy both sides. 

Some of the factors influencing the Board 
were :— 

(a) That the Union has been and remains 
the certified bargaining representative 
of all employees, and the Company is 
required to deal with its employees 
through this Union; 

(6) That the Union has a record of 
stability sufficient to justify its being 
given a reasonable degree of security 
to enable it to do its work in this 
unusually difficult field of endeavour; 


(c) 


(d 


a 


(e) 


That the conditions of employment in 


_this store are admittedly of a beneficial 


nature for the employees concerned, and 
that the employees in this store are 
probably working under better condi- 
tions than apply to the retail trade as 
a whole; Sie : 

That excellent employer-employee rela- 
tionship exists. The attitude of the 
management and of the Union gives 
reason to believe that a proper degree 
of Union security will tend to per- 
petuate rather than injure this condi- 
tion. In any event it would not seem 
that solicitude on the part of the 
employer for his employees is inimical 
to Union membership and activity; 


That the turnover of labour in the 
retail trade generally is extremely high. 
The estimates given by representatives 
of both parties varied from 33 per cent 
to 50 per cent per year. This, combined 
with the long delay (approximately 17 
months), between certification of the 
Union and the bringing of this dispute 
before the Board, increased the diffi- 
culties of the situation. 


In passing, the Board would suggest 
that future parties endeavour to avoid 
what occurred here. <A_ substantial 
portion of the period of delay was 
consumed by reason of some suggestion 
that the Union should organize the 
Vancouver Hudson Bay Store so that 
the whole of the Province could be 
dealt with at one time. The Board 
is of the opinion that P.C. 1003 is 
intended as a summary mode of settle- 
ment of labour disputes, and respect- 
fully suggests that when a dispute has 
come within the ambit of the order, 
any agreement between the parties to 
postpone the effect of the order can 
only have unfortunate effects. 

At the time of the hearing the actual 
membership in the Union and the 
classification of this membership 
between old and new employees was a 
matter of conjecture only; 


(f) That a great many of the employees 


(g)) 


concerned in the labour’ turnover 
referred to above are extremely inex- 
perienced both from the point of view 
of the employer and of the Union; 


That some of the experienced and 
valuable employees concerned either 


‘have no background of Union activity, 


or perhaps are even anti-Union in 
thought; 


6 
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(h) That Union initiation and membership 
fees would represent a financial strain 
on employees not likely to remain in 
the Company’s employ or even in the 
retail trade for any considerable period. 

Indirectly, of course, this would affect 
the Company’s position in a competitive 
labour market; 

(t) That the parties were agreed that some 
special provision .should be made for 
returned men. The special provision 


recommended below did not seem to 


be intended by either party as a sugges- 
tion that men returning from the Armed 
Forces would be unwilling to work with 
the Union, but represented only an 
endeavour to protect the rights of such 
persons to make a free choice in the 
matter. 

These and other factors impel the 
Board to recommend that the following 
be substituted in place of clause 1 in 
the material agreement (Exhibit 8); 
namely :— 


1 (a) All employees who are now mem- 
bers or who hereafter become members 
of the Union shall as a condition of 
employment maintain membership in 
good standing during the term of this 
agreement; 

1 (6) All employees hired after the date 
of this agreement (who are acceptable 
for membership) shall after a period 
of one year become and remain mem- 
bers of the Union in good standing. 
Provided, however, that this condition 
does not apply to payroll members 
now in the Armed Forces returning to 
employment with the Company or to 
any part-time or short-time employees; 

1 (c) At date of employment’ each 

employee shall be given a_ written 

notice reading as follows:— 

“You are entitled to become a mem- 
ber of the Retail Clerks’ Union Local 
279 if you so desire. The initiation 
fees at present are $........ and the 
monthly membership fee $........ If 
you become a member you must 
remain a member in good standing as 
a condition of your continued employ- 
ment during the term of the existing 
agreement between the Company and 
the Union. Under this agreement the 
Union is the duly certified bargaining 
agent of the employees and will con- 
tinue so to be so long as a majority 
of the employees are members of the 
Union or desire to have the Union act 
in such capacity. If this agreement is 
not terminated either by the Company 
or the Union prior to March 1, 1947, 
you will be required to become and 
remain a member of the Union at the 
end of the first year of employment. 
If for any reason you are not then 
acceptable for Union membership this 
condition will not apply to you.” 

(The wording, of course, may well 
be varied by the parties.) 

(d) This agreement shall remain in 

force for two years unless terminated 

at the end of one year either upon 
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thirty (30) days’ notice by either party 
or by certification showing that the 
Union is no longer the chosen bargain- 
ing agent of the employees. 

The last sentence in the draft agreement 
should be varied so as to avoid conflict with 
clause 1 (c). 

The nominee of the employer on the Board 
found himself unable to agree with the whole 
of the above recommendation, and is filing a 
minority report. } 


We are, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) J. H. Harman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. P. Srmon, 
Member. 
Minority Report 


The Honourable 

The Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Dear Sir: 


In association with the other members of 
the Board, I have given very careful con- 
sideration to the evidence submitted, to the 
arguments presented and to the supporting 
reasons adduced. . 

The only clause in the proposed agreement, 
Exhibit 8, to which either of the parties 
referred in their evidence or argument was 
Clause one (1) which reads:— 


“All employees who are now members of ~ 
the Retail Clerks Union, Local 279, shall as 
a condition of employment maintain member- 
ship in good standing in the said Union. All 
employees hired after the signing of this 
agreement eligible for membership in said 
Union shall after a period of 60 days become 
members of the Union and maintain member- 
ship therein, provided however, that this 
condition does not apply to payroll employees 
now in the Armed Forces returning to their 
former positions with the Company.” 


By the aforesaid Clause none of the present 
employees of the Company, not being mem- 
bers of the Union are required to become 
Union members, unless they do so voluntarily. 
The same condition applies to payroll 
employees in the Armed Forces returning to 
their former positions with the Company, so 
that only employees hired after the signing 
of the agreement are required to become 
members of the Union, after a period of 
sixty (60) days employment. These latter 
employees and employees who are at present 
members of the Union are the only persons 
affected by Clause 1. 


I am definitely opposed to such a provision 
being included in any agreement between the 
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Company and the Union, because it elim- 
inates personal decision on the part of all 
future employees and subjects him or her to 
dismissal if he or she should decide to with- 
draw from membership in the Union. 

My associates on the Board, felt that future 
employees should not be required to join the 
Union until after the expiration of one tae, 
year in the employment of the Company. I 
do not feel that by extending the time within 
which future employees are to become mem- 
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bers of the Union overcomes my objection to 
the clause in question. 

For these reasons I am opposed to recom- 
mending any form of Union security what- 
soever. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at the City of Victoria at the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, this 28th day of 
February, A.D. 1946. 

(Sgd.) A. Bratz Parerson, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Pacific Café, New Westminster, B.C., 
and Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 


On February 28, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—Mr. J. Edwin Eades, Vancouver, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. W. M. Gilchrist 
and T. E. Parkin, appointed on the nomina- 


tion of the employer and employees respec- 


tively. A 
Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
The ‘Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sm: 


By order dated the 24th day of January, 
1946, the above mentioned dispute was 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and by 
order dated the same date Mr. J. E. Eades 
was appointed chairman of the said Board, 
Mr. W. M. Gilchrist and Mr. T. E. Parkin 
having been appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employers and employees respec- 
tively. The Board met on the 2nd day of 
February, 1946. The members were duly 
sworn. The order appointing the Board and 
appointing the members were duly filed as 
exhibits 1 and 2 respectively. The oaths 
of the members of the Board were filed as 
exhibit 8 and the Board considered and 
adopted the rules of evidence and procedure 
to be followed. It was agreed that the first 
hearing of the parties should take place in 
the Board Room on Wednesday the 6th day 
of February, 1946 at the hour of 10:30 o’clock 
in. the forenoon and that the chairman should 
notify the parties and the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The Board met on the said 6th day of 
February with Mr. Gilbert Hogg appearing 
on behalf of Pacific Café, the employer, and 
Mrs. May Ansell, business agent and secretary 
of Local No. 28 Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, and Mrs. Emily Watts, 
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president of the said Local and international 
organizer appearing as bargaining agents for 
the employees. 

Copy of the proposed agreement was filed 
as exhibit 4 and copy of the conciliation 
officers’ report was filed as exhibit 5. Discus- 
sion took place and it was agreed that the 
sittings be adjourned to Friday, February 8, 
1946-"at 10:30 sam. the bargaining agents 
then to present their case. It was further 
agreed that the life of the Board be extended 
to February 20. 

The Board met on the 8th day of February, 
1946 with Mr. Hugh McGivern appearing for 
the employer and Mr. Joe Sing, the employer, 
appearing in person and Mrs. Ansell and Mrs. 
Watts appearing on behalf of the employees. 
Mr. N. de W. Lyons, Deputy Registrar of 
the Provincial Department of Labour, was in 
attendance and acted as secretary. 

The case for the employees was opened by 
Mrs. Watts and Mrs. Ansell continued and 
closed the case of the employees and Mr. 
McGivern cross-examined. The hearing was 
adjourned to Monday, February 11 at 9:30 
a.m. and at this sitting Mr. McGivern com- 
pleted his questions and submitted the case 
for the employer. In all twenty-two exhibits 
were filed by the parties. Before replying the 
Board felt that it was an opportune time to 
confer with the parties separately and follow- 
ing this the Board reconvened and the parties 
agreed to meet on Thursday the 14th day of 
February at Mr. McGivern’s office with a 
view to resolving the difficulties between 
them in the light of what had been said and 
the suggestions of the Board. 

The parties agreed to extend the life of the 
Board to the 7th day of March and that the 
next sittings should be held at the Board 
Room on Monday the 18th day of February 
at the hour of 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

The next sitting was accordingly held, the 
same representatives in attendance and sec- 
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tions 1 and 2 and 20 of the agreement were 
discussed, suggested clauses and counter 
clauses put forward and an agreement reached 
in all respects. The clauses as agreed upon 
were reduced to writing, typed and inserted 
in the agreement and the same was executed 
by the parties. 

All of which this Board 
respectfully report. 


is pleased. to 
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Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 21st day of 
Say 1946. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Eaves, 
Ke of the Board. 
(Sgd.) T. E. Parkin, ; 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) W. M. Grcurist, 
| Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Corrugated Paper Box Company, Ltd., 
(Cartons Specialty, Ltd.) Leaside, Ont., and Paper Box and Specialty 


Workers’ Union No. 466. 


On March. 18, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, 
Toronto, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. E. Macaulay Dillon and Bora Laskin, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Revoré of Board 


Honourable HumpHrey MiTcHEtt, 
Minister of Labour of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in the above matter begs to report as 
follows. 

The Board met with the parties in Toronto, 
and heard representations made on behalf of 
the Union by Mr. R. Brown, Provincial 
Representative, who was accompanied by Mr. 
W. F. Breen, Business Agent for Local No. 
466; and representations made on behalf of 
the Company by» Mr. J. C. Adams, K.C., 
counsel, who was accompanied by his 
assistant ‘Mr. D. G. Pyle; and by Mr. J. A. 
Whealy, President and General Manager of 
the Company, and by Mr. W. F. Ireland, 
Plant Superintendent. 

The dispute between the parties arose 
during the negotiation of the first renewal 
of a collective agreement between them. At 
the inception of their collective bargaining 


relations, which were voluntarily established, 
there were about 80 employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. Additions to the employment roll 
brought the number up to 125 as of the date 
of the hearings before the Board. 

The Union requested of the Company that 
a provision for a union shop be embodied in 
the renewal collective agreement, and it was 
this request which was referred to the Board. 
The case for the Union, as presented to the 
Board, was framed as a request for a union 
shop, and alternatively, for a compulsory 
check-off. The Company opposed both. 


There has been a _ cordial relationship 
between the parties, and their respective rep- 
resentations to the Board were made in a 
friendly and conciliatory spirit, so that it 
appeared that a disposition of the dispute 
satisfactory to both sides was not improbable. 
Accordingly, the Board made an effort in this 
direction and it. is pleased to report that the 
parties agreed between themselves to compose 


their differences on the basis of a voluntary | 


check-off. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 11th day of March, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) Ecrrton Lovertne, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Macaurtey Ditton, 
Employer's Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, ~ 
Employee’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Toronto Graphic Arts Assn. & Master 
Printers & Bookbinders’ Assn., Toronto, Ont., and Toronto Printing. 
Pressmen & Reuotan Union No. 10 


On March 11, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 


Conciliation the personnel of which was as . 


follows: Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. E. J. Soulsby and Bora Laskin, both 
of Toronto, nominees on the Board of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1008, and in the 
matter of a dispute between Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association and Master 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Association of 
Toronto (Employer), and Toronto Print- 
ing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, No. 10 
(Employees). 
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Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The undersigned, being the members of the 
Board of Conciliation, have the honour to 
report as follows:— 

The Board held a number of meetings in 
the City of Toronto with representatives of 
both parties, and also arranged a visit to a 
typical printing shop. 

The two employers’ organizations contain a 
number of individual members. The Master 
Printers Association, as a term of their 
membership, are pledged to the maintenance 
of the open shop. 

For several years, the Union and _ the 
employers’ organizations have met together, 
and negotiated an agreement which has 


formed the basis of working conditions in all 


shops controlled by the employers. ‘The 
Board found it necessary for clarified thinking 
and ultimate decision to obtain the relevant 
facts concerning the number of employers 
included in the organizations, the number of 
employees in the various shops, and, as far 
as possible, up-to-date statistics of union 
membership in each shop. The matters in 
dispute have, by prior negotiation, been con- 
fined to three: 


1. Union shop; . 
2. Employment of apprentices on rotary, 


2-colour or multi-colour presses; 


3. Hinploy ment: of apprentice beginners on 
night shifts. 


With reference to the question of union 
shop, it became obvious that even had the 
Board been so disposed, no decision on union 


~ security could be made in favour of the union 


in view of the multiplicity of employers and 
the differential conditions prevailing in the 
individual firms. As a matter of fact, on 
the basis of bargaining with the individual 
employers, the union, in a great many cases, 
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would be unable to establish their right to 
certification under P.C. 1003. The Board, 
therefore, is unanimous in rejecting this 
portion of the union’s case. It has reason to 
believe that the union itself recognizes the 
present impossibility of granting its demand. 

With reference to the other two matters 
in dispute, the Board is happy to announce 
that suggestions made by it for the wording 
of disputed clauses are acceptable to both 
sides. These two clauses will now read: 

1. No apprentice beginner is to be employed 
in the place of a printer’s assistant on a 
rotary, 2-colour or multi-colour press until 
he has completed at least two years of his 
apprenticeship; provided that this requirement 
shall not apply to returned servicemen coming 
into the trade from a recognized rehabilitation 
school. 

2. No apprentice beginner shall be employed 
on a night shift until he has completed at 
least two years of his apprenticeship, unless 
every reasonable effort has first been 
exhausted to obtain other competent and 
efficient help and such help is not available. 

In concluding its report, the Board would 
like to express its appreciation of the uniform 


courtesy afforded to it by the representa- 


tives of both sides, of the lucidity of the 
arguments advanced, and of the mutual good- 
will between employer and employee which 
seems to prevail in this great industry. 
Although the position is complicated by the 
multiplicity of employers and‘the variation 
in types of labour, the Board believes that 
the continued relationship of both parties 
seeking to obtain, and succeeding in obtaining 
a satisfactory working code is of the greatest 
benefit to the industry as a whole, and to 
the interests of both parties to this discussion. 


(Sgd.) E. J. Soutssy, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Nominee of Employees. 
(Sgd.) Lronarp W, BrockINcTon, 
Chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute between MacLean and Weir, Limited, Vall. 
couver, and Local No. 1, Boilermakers & Shipbuilders’ Winton 


On March 28, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. Clarence Darling, Vancouver, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs R. L. Norman 
and L. Anderson, also of Vancouver, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C’. 1003, and of a dispute 
between MacLean Weir Limited, Employer, 
and Local No. 1, Boilermakers’ and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union, Employees. 


Report of Board 
To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Following the recommendation of R. G. 
Clements, a conciliation officer, in accordance 
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with the provisions of P.C. 1003, a Board of 
Conciliation was duly constituted by orders 
of the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
dated the 20th day of November, 1945, when 
Mr. R. L. Norman and Mr. Lawrence Ander- 
son were appointed members of the Board on 
the recommendations of the employer and 
employees respectively, and they having 
failed to recommend a third person, the Hon- 
ourable the Minister of Labour, by order 
dated the 12th day of December, 1945, ap- 
pointed Mr. Clarence Darling K.C., as “third” 
member of the said Board. 


At a preliminary meeting of the Board 
held at Room 57, Commerce Building, Van- 
couver, B.C., on the 16th day of January, 
1946, with Mr. N. deW. Lyons, Deputy Reg- 
istrar of the British Columbia Department of 
Labour, in attendance, the members were duly 
sworn. Mr. Darling was agreed upon as Chair- 
man. The procedure to be followed was dis- 
cussed and adopted and the first sitting for 
the hearing of evidence by, or submissions of, 
the parties was decided. The time and place 
appointed for the first meeting was the Board 
Room, Hall Building, Vancouver, B.C. at 
10:00 o’clock in the morning on the 2Ist day 
of January, 1946. 


The Board, accordingly, met on the said 
21st day of January, 1946, at the Board Room 
in the Hall Building, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Mr. J. H. Ruddock represented the employer 
and Mr. Malcolm McLeod and Mr. William 
White represented the Boilermakers’ and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1, 
the certified bargaining representatives for the 
employees. The Conciliation Officer’s report 
was read and discussed and the parties ex- 
pressed themselves as being still unable to 
agree in respect of the two clauses in the pro- 
posed Agreement (namely, Sections 2 and 3) 
referred to by the Conciliation Officer in his 
report and the principles embodied therein, 
namely, the matter of Union Shop and Check- 
off of Union dues, respectively, 


After some discussion it was suggested that 
the onus being more or less on the Union to 
satisfy the Board and the employer, that these 
terms of the disputed clauses be included in 
an Agreement, the Union should submit their 
representations and arguments in writing, and 
that the members of the Board and the repre- 
sentatives of the employer have a copy 
thereof, and the latter in turn would have the 
opportunity of replying thereto. 
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The Board convened again on the 23rd day 
of January, 1946, at 2:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon with Mr. Walter S. Owen, K.C., present 
as representing the employer. The Union 
representatives presnted a memorandum of 
their submissions which was read and dis- 
cussed at length. An endeavour was made by 
the members of the Board to have the parties 
come to a mutual understanding and had 
progressed to a point when it was thought that 
if a further adjournment were permitted, it 
would give an opportunity to the parties to 
enter into direct negotiations and discussion. 
With this in view, the hearing was adjourned 
until the 4th day of February, 1946. 


On the 4th day of February, 1946, the Board 


again convened with the representatives of 
both parties present and after some consider- 
able discussion the hearing was further 
adjourned to March 4th, at which time Mr. 
Owen on behalf of the employer, reported that 
MacLean Weir Limited had sold its entire 
plant and was no longer an employer of the 
employees represented by the bargaining 
agents herein and that it was not concerned 
in negotiating an agreement with the parties 
who were no longer their employees. 

The Union representatives agreed that if 
this were so there was no need to proceed 
further herein and that as a matter of record 
they asked that a letter to the foregoing effect 
be filed by the employer and a copy sent to 
them. This was duly done,*which terminated 
this matter. The letter from the employer 
(Exhibit 12) verifying the fact that it had 
sold its plant to another proprietor, and dated 
the 5th day of March, 1946, is attached hereto, 
along with the other exhibits filed in this 
matter. 


In view of the circumstances the members 


of the Board considered it would be unneces- 
sary to give further details of the hearings 
and proceedings and trust that this short report 


will meet with the approval of the Honour-_ 


able Minister of Labour. 


Respectfully submitted, this 26th day of 
March, 1946. 


(Sgd.) CLARENCE DakLING, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) L. ANDERSON, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 264, Factory Bakers’ Union 


On March 19, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—His Honour Judge Egerton Lover- 
ing, Toronto, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, Messrs. 
E. 'M. Dillon and H. Orliffe, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees, 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


The Honourable HuMPpuReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P. C. 1003, and re Willards Chocolates, 
Inmited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 264, 
Factory Bakers’ Union. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in this matter had five sessions, on the 
4th of January, the 10th of January, the 30th 


of January, the 12th of February and the 26th 
of February, all in the year 1946. 

The parties were represented generally as 
follows: for the Company, J. C. Adams, K.C., 
Counsel and C. E. Spooner, ‘Manager; for the 
Union J. Warwick and Charles Aumiller, 
International Representatives of the Union, 
John Madsen and Annie Downey, members 
of the Bargaining Committee and George 
Hollett, Business Agent of the Local Union. 

Your Board is pleased to report that with 
the active co-operation of the parties, it was 
able to settle amicably all the points in 
dispute and that the Board is so advised by 
letters from the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ecrrton Loverina, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Herpert ORvIFFE, 
Board Member. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautzy DItion, 
Board Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Cranbrook Cartage and Transfer Co., 
Cranbrook, B.C., and Local 1-405, Int. Woodworkers of America 


On March 18, 1946, the Miaéinister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—Mr. C. J. Little, Cranbrook,’ 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. J. ‘M. Falkins and H. Murphy, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Board is recommending that both 
parties sign this agreement as a temporary 
agreement, and both parties agree now that 
in view of the district wide negotiations at 
the coast affecting the main logging and saw- 
mill operations, this agreement shall be 
deemed to contain all provisions determined 
as a result of those negotiations. And we 
recommend to both parties to enter into 


negotiations that would bring these new 
provisions, that the union and management 
have in mind, now. While working under 
the present agreement which shall be binding 
until all avenues have been thoroughly 
explored, and agreements sought whereby this 
agreement shall continue into effect as of the 
date of signing for one year. 


(Sgd.) CuHartes J. Lirrte, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Harvey Murpuy, 
Member. — 

(Sgd.) Jack M. FALKINS, 
Member. 


The appended agreement contained clauses alluding 
to: Wages, hours of work, adjustment of grievances, 
arbitration, safety and health, vacations with pay and 
seniority. When it has been signed by both parties it 
will be printed in a later issue of the Lasour GaAzgErrs. 
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Activities under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C’. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 14 industrial disputes 
during the month of March, involving 5,352 
work people employed in 28 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 11 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 3 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
January 31, and received further attention in 
February. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The 
territory of the two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises. British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario and work in close collaboration with 
the Provincial Conciliation Service; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and two officers resident in 
Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS., repre- 
sent the Department in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Industrial 
Relations Branch and the Director of the 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. 


Industries 

MANUFACTURING 
Vegetable Foods ..2..20.¢03.0..0. 1 
Métal Producta’ 26258 Aye Sf 4 
obacto and Liquor.) 2.0 eone. 2 1 
Printing and Publishing ......... 1 


Textile, Clothing Products, etc .... 1 
CoNSTRUCTION 


Building and Structures ......... eet 
TRANSPORTATION 

Waters Melis aden vs Pe Say ae 2 

Electric Railways & local bus lines 1 

Miseellaneous: iil). vee ie ales 1 


Nature or Dispute or Situation 


murike Oreshockout sc) oir ee 5 
‘Threatened: strike se, ¢ Se iat S 
PADPMUCELUOND Fy 4), RSet, ia es. 3 
Requests for services of 
commissioners... 2.5.04... 3 


‘ by the evidence. 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Increased’ wages 2 oF Ae EG 1 
Increased wages and reduced hours 1 
Increase in wages and 


other «changes: /\...) ae. ep ee 1 
Reduced hours: Vos 5. ooo. oe ee 1 
Other causes affecting wages and 

working conditions ........ 3 


Discharge of workers for Union 
membership or activity .... 3 

Discharge of workers for other than 
Unien questions? 3... «sees 3 


Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation 


or other departmental action 1 
Threatened strike averted 


by ‘mediationy -c4c.3 ce <eees 2 
Decision rendered in Arbitration .. 2 
I.D.I. Commission appointed under 

Section; bP 240205) musa eal oak 
Special Commissioner appointed .. 1 
Dispute called off; no further 

action required ............ 1 
Referred to Provincial : 

authoribies | acm osuise te chores 1 
Disposition pending ......./...... 3 

Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation ........ 4 
Direct negotiations: ...........4.. i 
Arbitrationss Holst Mace Pe pe ees 2 
Administrative action ........ 3 
Settlement Pending .............. 4 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 


Metal Workers, Galt, Ont—Early mn March 
a request was received from the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario for the appointment of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
the provisions of Section 5 of P.C. 4020 to 
investigate a charge that the Canadian Brass 
Company, Limited, Galt, Ontario, had dis- 
missed an employee for the reason that he 
was a member of or working on behalf of 
Local 2890, United Steelworkers of America. 
On March 1ith, the Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour Judge Samuel Factor 
of Toronto to conduct an investigation. The 
Commissioner reported that the reason given 
by the Company for the dismissal of the 
worker was that he caused dissension among 
the employees, but that this was not supported 
It might be true that dis- 
sension or difference of opinion asserted itself 
when the local union was organized but the 
evidence did not establish that the worker in 
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- question was the one who caused such dis- 
sension—rather it was the organization of the 
union, the interest of which the worker 
admittedly tried to promote. There was evi- 
dence that the discharged employee during 
working hours discussed with a number of 
other employees the matter of joining the 
union. Such discussions were of short dura- 
tion and did not interfere substantially with 
the man’s own work or the work of the 
employees with whom he talked. 

The Commissioner expressed the opinion 
that, although an employee is proh bited dur- 
ing working hours from actively persuading 
other employees to join a union, this does not 
prohibit an employee from discussing this 
subject with others as long as it does not 
impede or interfere with the work of the 
Company or cause dissension or dissatisfaction 
among the employees. He found that the 
discharged worker did not during working 
hours actively persuade others to join the 
union. He found that the man was dismissed 
for the reason that he was working on behalf 
of the union and recommended his reinstate- 
ment. Early_in April, the Minister of Labour 
ordered the Company to reinstate the em- 
ployee in his former position and to reimburse 
him for wages lost from the time of his 
wrongful dismissal until his reinstatement. 


Confectionery Workers, London, Ontario— 
Pursuant to a request by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, the Federal Minister of 
Labour on March 18th, 1946 appointed Mag- 
istrate J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor, Ontario, 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to deal with charges that McCormicks Lim- 
ited, London, Ontario, dismissed eight em- 
ployees because of union membership and 
activity.- The Commissioner reported early 
in April that the employees had failed to 
establish their claims that they had been dis- 
criminated against and that the charges should 
be dismissed. 


Steelworkers, Hamilton, Ontario—On March 
5th the Department received a copy of a 
decision rendered in arbitration by Dr. Alex- 
ander Brady, of the University of Toronto, 
who had been appointed by the Minister of 
Labour as the independent chairman of an 
Arbitration Committee to deal with a dispute 
between the Steel Company of Canada, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, and Local 1005, United Steel- 
workers of America. The issue was that a 
change in the shift schedule of the labour 
department of the plant involved some men 
working on Sunday as part of their standard 
working week of six days without getting 
overtime pay for the work on Sunday. The 
union claimed that such work on Sunday 
without overtime pay was- contrary to the 
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collective agreement between the parties. 
The company contended that it was not 
required to pay overtime rates for Sunday 
work unless such work was something beyond 
the standard working day and standard work- 
ing week. The Arbitrator decided that the 
claim of the union was not sustained by the 
terms of the existing agreement. 


Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces— 
The March issue of the LAaBsour GAZETTE con- 
tained a brief summary of the agreement 
reached between Canada Packers, Limited, 
Burns and Company, Limited, and Swift 
Canadian Company, Limited, and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America as the 
result of mediation by the Honourable Mr. 
Justice 8. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, who acted 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion. As a result of the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute Orders in Council were 
adopted revoking as of March 17, 1946, the 
government control which had been set up 
over various plants of the three companies. 
The control was established in October, 1945, 
as a result of the threat of a strike at that 
time, and was exercised through Mr. J. G. 
Taggart, Chairman of the Dominion Meat 
Board, as Controller assisted by seven Deputy 
Controllers in different areas. 


Metal Products Workers, Fort William, Ont. 
—During March the Department received 
copies of two awards of a Committee of 
Arbitration established by the Minister of 
Labour on joint request of the parties to 
deal with disputes between the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company Limited, Fort William, 
Ontario, and Lodge 719, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Both controversies related 
to the dismissal of employees. In one case 
the Arbitration Committee rendered a unani- 
mous report recommending the reinstatement | 
of a man who was discharged for allegedly 
sleeping on the job while in charge of a 
machine. In the second case the employee 
had: been dismissed for breaking a company 
rule with regard to eating during working 
hours. A majority of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee found that the company was justified 
in discharging the man as he had been warned 
on a previous occasion about breaking shop 
rules. 


Newspaper Printers, Winnipeg, Manitoba— 
The December, 1945, and: February, 1946, issues 
of the Lasour GAZETTE contained reports of 
a dispute between the Winnipeg Free Press 
Company Limited and the Southam Com- 
pany Limited (Winnipeg Tribune Division) 
and the Winnipeg Typographical Union No. 
191. The proposal made by the Minister of 
Labour during January that the dispute should 
be submitted to a Board of Conciliation 
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established by him was rejected by the pub- 
lishers. On March 6th the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. William D. Card, KC sot 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to confer with 
the parties and endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment. In the event of the Commissioner 


_ being unable to secure a settlement, he was 


instructed to make recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour as to the manner in which 
the dispute should be determined. His report 
had not been received at the end of the period 
under review. 

_ Insulating Products Workers, Mimico, Ont- 
ario—Karly in March 1946, the Minister of 


Labour received a request from the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario for the appointment 
of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion to investigate the dismissal of an em- 
ployee of the Pneumatic Insulating Com- 
pany, Mimico, Ontario, allegedly because of 
union membership and activity on behalf of 
the International Union of Operating Engin- 
eers. On March 8th His Honour Judge James 
Parker, of Toronto, was appointed to conduct 
an investigation under the provisions of 
Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. The 
Commissioner found that the employee in 
question was not dismissed because he was a 
member of the union or for any union activity. 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. Because of 
limitation of space it is not possible to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


St. Jerome, P.Q—DoMINION RUBBER COMPANY 
Lrp. AND RUBBER WORKERS FEDERAL UNION, 
Loca 144. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 14, 1945, 
to April 16, 1946, and thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 
1944, p. 634, with the following exceptions— 
Hours of night work: 10 per night Monday 
through Friday or 9 per night Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week; if re- 
quirements necessitate continuous production, 8 
hour shifts 6 days per week will be worked. 
Overtime: all time worked in excess of regular 
hours, Sundays (except as part of regular shift), 
or other regularly assigned day off and any of 
11 specified holidays will be paid for at time 
and one-half. Vacation; one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings for the previous 
year for employees with one year’s seniority; 


- two weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent of 


earnings for the year to employees with ten 
years’ seniority. 


MontreEAL, P.Q.—DoMINION .RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED (PAPINEAU PLANT AND RUBBER 
REGENERATING DIVISION) AND THE _ DIs- 
TILLERY RECTIFYING BREWERY AND WINE 
WorRKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 
(SYNTHETIC RUBBER WorKERS Loca 78). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 26, 1945, 
to July 26, 1946, and thereafter, subject to 60 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: company will, upon auth- 
orization from individual members, deduct from 
the pay of union members monthly their union 
dues and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 10 per day or night Monday 
through Friday, a 50-hour week; continuous 
operations—8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48-hour 
week or 12 per day, 5 days a week and every 


third week 4 days. Overtime: all time worked 
in excess of regular hours, on Saturdays and 
Sundays (except when part of regular shift) 
and assigned days off and seven specified holi- 
days shall be considered as overtime and paid 
for as such. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service with the company, two 
weeks with pay after 10 years’ service. 

On all 8-hour shift operations where no stop 
for lunch is allowed, employees will be given 
a premium of 4 of an hour. Two ten-minute 
rest periods will be allowed on all shifts. 

_ Provision is made for payment for waiting 
time, seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT—GuTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER 
LIMITED AND UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 136. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1945, 
to May 15, 1946, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole and exclusive collective bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. Check-off: 
the company agrees to make arrangements for 
union members who so authorize to have their 
union dues deducted from their pay cheques 
monthly and remitted to the union. 


Hours of work: day workers—9 per day 
Monday through Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50- 
hour week; night shift workers—10 per night 
Monday through Friday, a 50-hour week (except 
shoe strippers who work 9 per night Monday 
through Friday and 5 on Sunday); multiple 
shift workers—8 per shift, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all work in excess of regular hours, for work 
on Sundays (except as part of regular shift) 
and for work on any of six specified statutory 
holidays and two additional days if proclaimed 
holidays by the city. Vacation: one week with 
pay after one year’s service with the company, 
two weeks with pay after 25 years’ service. 

Wage rates: job classifications and the ranges 
of base rates and average hourly earnings appli- 
cable to each will be according to the brief 
submitted to the Regional War Labour Board 
to the extent confirmed by the decision of the 
Board. Off shift bonus will be paid as follows— 
permanent night workers, 5 cents per hour 
extra, two shift operators on second shift norm- 
ally ending 7 a.m., 2-5 cents per hour extra, 
three shift operators on third shift normally 
ending 7 or 8 am., 1-7 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA Lp. AND UNITED 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 17, 
1945 to October 17, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to two months’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Check-off: 
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the company agrees to deduct union dues from 
the pay of union members who so authorize 
and remit same to union. “ 

Hours of work and overtime rates of pay: 
subject to the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board all hours worked in excess of 
regular shift hours will be paid for at time 
and one-half. Approved rates of pay shall be 
paid for all work performed on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays. 2 

Vacation: employees with one year’s service 
with the company are eligible for one week with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of previous annual earn- 
ings. 

Wage rates: the present base rates, hourly 
rates and differentials shall remain in effect 
_ during the term of the agreement, subject to the 
right of either party at any time during the 
first two months from date of agreement to 
either jointly or separately apply to the Regional 
War Labour Board for a revision of those or 
any rate coming within the certified bargaining 
unit. 

Provision is made for 


seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Animal Products 


KITCHENER, ONT——BURNS AND Co. (EASTERN ) 
LIMITED AND PACKINGHOUSE BUTCHERS AND 
ALLIED Foop Workers UNION oF CANADA, 
LocaL 90. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 4, 
1945, with supplementay ‘agreement December 
10, 1945, retroactive to November 1, 1945, to 
December 4, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. Check- 
off: the company ‘agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of union members who go 
authorize and remit to the union. Maintenance 
of membership: any employee who is a union 
member in good standing or who becomes a 
union member shall as a condition of continued 
employment maintain such membership during 
the term of the agreement, except during the 
last 15 days when a member may withdraw 
from the union. 

Hours of work: supplementary agreement 
reduces basic weekly hours from 48 to 45 and 
the guaranteed minimum from 40 to 374 hours’ 
pay, including those weeks in which a statutory 
holiday occurs. The schedule of daily hours 
shall be arranged by the company and the 
union. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of the 
daily hours so arranged, or in excess of 45 
hours in any one work week, including shift 
workers who may be required to work 48 hours 
in.a week; double time shall be paid for work 
on Sundays (except as part of regular shift), 
an employee's regular day off and pay of six 
specified paid statutory holidays. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service with the company, two 
weeks with pay to employees with five years’ 
service, and three weeks for female employees 
with 15 years seniority. Wage rates shall be 
increased by 6-8 per cent (supplementary agree- 
ment retroactive to November 1, 1945), so that 
weekly “take home” pay will be the same for 
45 hours as formerly for 48 hours. Each 
employee on a night shift shall be paid a 
premium of 50 cents for each night worked 
after 12 midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority right and 
grievance procedure. 
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St. BONIFACE AND WINNIPEG, MAN.—CANADA 
PacKkEeRS LIMITED AND UNITED PACKING- 
HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 216. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1945, 
to Novomber 1, 1945, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, August, 
1944, p. 1003, with the following notable addi- 
tions—Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly, from employees’ pay, union dues upon 
authorization and remit same to union. Main- 
tenance of membership: any employee who is a 
member of the union in good standing or who 
later becomes a union member shall as a con- 
dition of continued employment with the com- 
pany maintain such membership for the dura- 
tion of the agreement, however, during the 15 
days immediately following the term of the 
agreement, union members may resign from 
membership in the union. 


SASKATOON, SAsk.—INTERCONTINENTAL. PorK 
Packers Lrp. and Unirep PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 248. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 31, 
1945 to July 30, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. Supplementary agreement 
agreed to November 28. 1945. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union. Main- 
tenance of membership: any employee who is 
or later becomes a union member, as well as 
all new employees, must as a condition of 
employment maintain union membership in 
good standing. No employee shall be subjected 
to any fenalties against his application for 
membership or reinstatement as a member in 
the union except as may be provided in the 
constitution of the by-laws of the union. 


Hours of work: Monday through Friday, one 
day of 9 hours, four days of 84 hours, 5 hours 
on Saturday, a 48-hour week (supplementary 
agreement of November 28, 1945, reduces the 
hours from 48 to 45 per week, guaranteed 
minimum weekly hours reduced from 40 to 374 
per week including weeks in which a statutory 
holiday occurs). Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work in excess of the eregcular hours. 
Double time for work on Sundays (except as 
part of regular hours) and. six specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay after one year’s service, two weeks with 
pay after five years’ service, three weeks with 
pay for females after 15 vears’ service and 
for males after 20 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates: Males 593 cents per 
hour, boys under 18 and females 483 cents 
per hour. (Supplementary agreement increases 
above rates by 6-8 per cent, retroactive to. 
November 10, 1945, bringing weekly earnings 
for 45 hours up to previous earnings for 48 
hours.) Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


~ Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontreAL, P.Q.—Dress MANUFACTURERS’ GUILD 
AND INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WorRKERS’ UNION, DRESSMAKERS’ LOCAL 262 
AND DRESSCUTTERS’ LOCAL 205. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1945 to 
April 1, 1946, renews with certain changes the 
1944 agreement. The employer recognizes and 
acknowledges the union as the agent @nd rep- 
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resentative of the members of the union. 
Closed shop: the employers shall maintain 
union shops in their factories during the term 
of the agreement and shall employ none but 
union members in good standing. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: a total not exceeding 8 hours in each 
week during first four working days shall be 


permitted provided that not more than 2 hours © 


overtime is worked in any one day. 


Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
who have been with their present employer 
since the first week in January and have been 
employed in a union shop in the industry for 
a year. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: operators, 
sample makers $21.56; pressers—male, $33, 
female, $23.32, assistant 815, 40; finishers $17.05; 
examiners $16. 50; general hands $15.40; special 
machine operators $15.40 and $19.50; drapers 
$20 increased to $22 effective April Leio45+ 
cutters—skilled $42.35 increased to $45. 35 April 
1, 1945, semi-skilled $32.35 increased to $35.35 
April ra 1945; apprentices first six months 
$8.25, second six months $9.65, third six months 
$11.25, fourth six months $12.25. No piece 
work prices may be fixed which do not yield 
a rate of pay equal to the above minimum 
rates. No home work is permitted. A rest 
period of 15 minutes during each afternoon 
shall be allowed without pay deductions. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


ToRONTO, ONT.—CANADIAN  LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND AMALGAMATED LiTHOoG- 
RAPHERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 12. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 18, 
1946, to December 31, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect for several cities and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, August 1944, p. 1003, with 
the following exceptions: This agreement 
applies to Toronto only. Hours of work to be 
43 per week during 1946 and 42 per week during 
1947. Three specified statutory holidays will be 
paid for at regular time rates when not worked. 
Hourly wage rates, subject to the approval of 
the Regional War Labour Board, are increased 
3 cents per hour for 1946 except the following: 
Art Department—drug label work, poster (let- 
terers); Camera Department—operators (com- 
mercial); Plate Making Department—commer- 
cial transferers, vacuum frame and _ contact 
negative operators producing original and prov- 
ing plates and press plates with frame sizes up 
to and including 23 x 35, stone polishers and 
plate grainers; all of which are increased 2 
cents per hour: journeymen pressmen groups 1 
to 6 increased to $.75-$1.52, group 7 (four colour 
presses) increased from $1.45-$1.65 to $1.48- 
$1.69; press feeders’ and feeder operators in- 
creased from 43-53 cents to 46-54 cents during 
first year, from 46-65 cents to 49-67 cents during 
second year, from 50-76 cents to 52-78 cents 
thereafter; on 4-colour sheet filed presses 36 x 48 
or over, feeder operators increased 2 cents per 
hour; apprentices in art, camera and plate 
making departments increased from $.23-$1.01 
to $.28-$1.03. During 1947 further increases 
of from 1 to 4 cents per hour, subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board, 
shall be effective. 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


HatLa0N, OntT.—AMERICAN CAN COMPANY AND 
FEDERAL LABOUR Union, Locat 23,886. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 23, 
1945, to October 22, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for all eligible em- 
ployees. Check-off: The company agrees to 
deduct upon voluntary authorization by the em- 
ployee union dues from his weekly pay and 
remit same to the union monthly. 

Hours of work: 9 per day, 45 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work in 
excess of the above hours, double time for work 
in excess of 12 hours per shift, and for all work 
on Sundays and any of eight specified holidays. 
Vacation: subject to approval of Regional War 
Labour Board, the vacation plan as set forth 
in an appendix to the agreement will be effective 
January 1, 1946. 

Wage rates and job classifications as contained 
in an -appendix to the agreement shall, subject 
to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board, be effective during the term of the agree- 
ment. A premium of 5 per cent will be paid 
for all work performed on regularly scheduled 
afternoon shifts which begin on or after 1 p.m. 
and end on or before midnight. A premium of 
10 per cent shall be paid for all work performed 
on regularly scheduled night shifts extending 
past midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 


Raiways and Local Bus Lines 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE Hamintron Street Ratr- 
WAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND EHELEctTRIc RaIL- 
way AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, Diviston No. 107. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 1945, 
to September 30, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December 1944, p. 1513 with the following addi- 
tions. Check-off: The company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of employees 
who so authorize and remit same to union. 
Vacation: all employees with 15 years’ continu- 
ous service with the company shall be granted 
two weeks’ vacation with 12 days’ pay at 8 hours 
per day. Employees with one year’s service and 
less than 15 years have one week’s vacation. 
Employees who have worked less than 1,800 
hours in the previous calendar year may have 
vacation with pay based on average weekly earn- 
ings for the previous calendar year instead of 
on the 8-hour day. 


Service: Recreational 

VANCOUVER, NEW WESTMINSTER AND OTHER ~ 
Towns IN BriTIsH COLUMBIA — ODEON 
THEATRES OF CANADA LIMITED, FAmovUs, 
PLAYERS CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD., AND 
CERTAIN [INDEPENDENT THEATRES, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION THEATRICAL STAGE 
EMPLOYEES AND Morion PICTURE MACHINE 
Poaceae B.C. Locant 348 (PROJECTION- 
ISTS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1945, to August 31, 1947. 
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Hours of work: in urban theatres—6 per day, 
a 36-hour week; in suburban theatres, 4 per day, 
Monday through Friday, 7 on Saturday, a 27- 
hour week; one theatre in New Westminster, 5 
per day, a 30-hour week. Overtime: all work 
in excess of regular hours (not counting the 30 
minutes immediately preceding the regular open- 
ing time daily which will be given for mainten- 
ance work only) up to midnight shall be calcu- 
lated in one minute periods and paid for at 
straight time rates, after midnight time and 
one-half rate to prevail. All Sunday work in- 


cluding Sunday midnight matinees shall be paid 
for at double time rate. All special shows or 
previews at time and one-half with a minimum 
of $5 per man. An annual vacation with pay 
will be granted the projectionists according to 
the schedule in effect. 

Wage rates—Greater Vancouver and New 
Westminster for 36-hour week $53.20 to $61, 
for 30-hour week $41.40 and $49.80; for 27-hour 
week $42.93 to $49.68; outside greater Vancouver 
and New Westminster, for 27-hour week $40.60 
to $46.45. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec * 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[% Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain conditions made binding 
throughout the Provinces or within a certain 
district, on all employers or employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for filing objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning the legislation is given in the 
Lasour Gazerts, January, 1943, page 86, 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour Gazerrr 
monthly since June, 1934: 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of four new agreements, the 
amendment of six others, and the correction 
of two Orders in Council already published. 
All of these are noted below. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Quebec and hospital 
employees at Sherbrooke were published Feb- 
ruary 23. A correction of a notice of amend- 
ment for the printing trades agreement at 
Quebec was also published February 23. 
Requests for the amendment of the barbers 
and hairdressers’ agreements at Montreal and 
St. Hyacinthe, and for the retail stores agree- 
ment at Quebec were gazetted March 2. 
Requests for the amendment of the retail 
trade agreement at Jonquiére and wholesale 
food stores agreement at Quebec, for the 
amendment of the hardware and paint in- 
dustry agreement at Quebec, retail trade at 


Quebec, building materials industry for the 


province and bakers at Quebec were pub- 
lished March 9. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for garage employees at 
Quebec, religious institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, building trades at both Three 
Rivers and Hull and tannery industry for 
the province were gazetted March 16. (Cor- 
rections: In January it was shown that a 
request had been published for a new agree- 
ment for the building materials industry, for 
the province—this should have been a request 
for the extension of a new agreement for the 
woodwork: and wooden furniture industry at 
Ste. Agathe. In February it was shown that 
a request had been published for a new 
agreement for the building trades industry 
at Quebec; this should have been for the sash 
and door industry at Quebec.) 

Orders in Council 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


WoopworkK AND WoopEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 
STE. AGATHE. 


An Order in Council, dated February 21, and 
gazetted March 2, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between J. T. Cloutier, 
A. Z. Construction Company, Limited and P. 
Lafontaine and “La Fedération nationale 
catholique des Metiers du BAatiment et des 
Matériaux de Construction”, “Le Syndicat 
catholique de la Construction de Ste-Agathe”. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 2, 1946 
to March 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. Territorial jurisdiction com- 
prises the town of Sainte-Agathe-des-Monts and 
the parish of Sainte-Agathe. 

Hours: 59-hour week except for watchmen, 
stationary engineers and firemen. Overtime 
between 6 p.m. and 10 pm. is payable at time 
and one-half; between 10 p.m. and 7 am. at 
double time. 

Minimum wage rates: foremen 60 and 80 
cents per hour; benchman in the shop 60 and 
70 cents; sketcher and drawer $1.25; moulding 


shaper and slicker operator, floor wood surfac-. 
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ing machine operator, operators of band-saws, 
jig-saws, splitting machine, grooving planes, etc. 
50 cents; labourer 40 cents; miullwright 70 
cents; floor wood sorter 55 cents; truck driver 
$24 per week; boiler fireman, clerk bookkeeper 
$25 per week; stationary engineman $30; watch- 
man $18; apprentices from 25 cents per hour 
during first year to 45 cents in third year. 
No piece-work. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBRC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 21, 
and gazetted March 2, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement, between “La 
Fedération catholique nationale du Meuble” 
and The Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers (Quebec). Agreement to be in effect 
from March 2, 1946 to March 1, 1947 and there- 
after from year to year until notice. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises: Zone I, the 
island of Montreal, Zone II, the province of 
Quebec, excepting regions comprised in Zones 
I and III, Zone III the county of Chicoutimi, 
the city of Riviére-du -Loup, and municipalities 
with less than 3,000 population according to 
the last Dominion census, provided establish- 


~ ments do not employ more than 50 workmen. 


Hours: Zone I, 9-hour day, 4 on Saturday, 
a 49-hour week; employees engaged in shipping, 
maintenance and repair, 55-hour week, boiler 
firemen and stationary enginemen 56- hour week; 
Zones II and III, 10-hour day, 55-hour week, 
boiler firemen and stationary enginemen 56-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half, double time on Sundays and six specified 
holidays in Zone I. This is not applicable to 
boiler firemen, stationary enginemen, watchmen, 
truck drivers and helpers on trucks. 


Wage rates: Zone I-minimum 30 cents per 
hour, average 534 cents; Zone II—minimum 25 
cents, average 47 cents; Zone [lI—minimum 
2d cents, average 40 cents. Vacation: one week 
with pay after one year’s service. 


SASH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


According to the request published January 
12, and Order in Council dated March 9 and 
gazetted 1 March 16 is published amending the 
previous Orders in Council in this industry 
(L.G., March, 1945, p. 349). 


Hourly wage rates: bench joiner in the shop 
70 cents, machine joiner in the shop 65 cents, 
junior journeyman joiner (one year) 60 cents, 
stationary engineman (maximum of 72 hours 
per week) 55 cents, machinist 63 cents, common 
labourers 50 cents, machine operators (first six 
months) 50 cents, “machine operators (after six 
months) 55 cents, machine operators’ helpers 
(under 18 years) 25 cents (18 years and over) 
40 cents, shipper and receiver 55 cents, tractor 
operator, truck driver 53 cents, carter 50 cents. 
Another amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Paper and Paper Products 


PaPpER Box MANUFACTURING (UNCORRUGATED) 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 28, 


and published March 9, amends the previous’ 


Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
August, 1945, p. 1197, October, p. 1520; March, 
1946, p. 317) by the addition of four employers 
as co-contracting parties to those of the parties 
of the first part. 


- published March 16, 
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ParpeR Box MANUFACTURING 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 9, and 
amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
August, 1945, p. 1198 and previous issues). 

Minimum ‘rates of wages: taping machine 
operator and stitching machine operator 42 and 
47 cents per hour. 


(CORRUGATED) 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 28, and 
gazetted March 9, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 187, and previous issues) 
to May ; 1946. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 


A correction was published February 23 of 
Order in Council (L.G., March, 1946, p. 317 
and previous issues.) This correction does not 
affect the summary previously given. 


Construction 


Bumping TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 9, and 
gazetted March 16, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 187, and previous issues) 
to May ie 1946. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE, 


An Order in Council, dated March 9, and 
gazetted March 16, replaces the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1946, 
p. 318 and previous issues). Territorial juris- 
diction for the barber trade is enlarged to 
include the town of Mégantic and to the village 
of Disraéli and within a radius of 5 miles from 
their limits. Territorial jurisdiction for male 
and female hairdresser trades comprises the 
city of Sherbrooke and the territory comprised 
in a radius of 10 miles from its limits, and to 
the town of Mégantic and the territory com- 
prised in a radius of 5 miles from its limits. 

(Hours of barbers: Disraéli 524-hour week; 
Mégantic 59-hour. Hours for hairdressers: 
Sherbrooke, 84 on Monday, 8 on Tuesday and 
Thursday, 9 on Saturday, and no limit on 
Wednesday and Friday; Méganti¢ 9-hours 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 5 
on Saturday, no limit Friday and eves of 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: female hairdressers 
$12.50 per week, $2.50 per day, plus 10 per 
cent of receipts of their work. Vacation—one 
week with pay. 


Service: Municipal 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (INSIDE) QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council dated February 28, and 
gazetted March 9, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between the City of 
Quebec and “Le Syndicat professionnel des 
Fonctionnaires municipaux de Québec, inc.”. 
Agreement to be in effect to April 30, 1946, 
and thereafter from year to year until notice. 


_ men 
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The decree governs the functions of permanent 
and regular employees of the City, with the 
exception of department heads and employees 
appointed by the Assessment Office. 

Hours: permanent and regular employees 
6z-hour day, 4 on Saturday. However, during 
the summer months 54-hour day, 3 on Saturday. 
Overtime is payable at $1 per hour, for 
employees, $1.25 for group heads or similar 
functions, $1.50 for higher officers and profes- 
sional men. 

Salaries with annual increases of $100—clerk 
grade 3, $940 to $1,440; junior helpers in 
laboratories $1,145 to $1,545; watchmen, ele- 
vator men, labourers $1,245 to $1,445; clerk, 
exterior service, storemen $1,485 to $2,085; 
clerk grade 2, surveyor’s helpers, draftsmen 
grade 2, assistant postmaster, checkers for 
public works $1,470 to $1,770; janitor, in- 
spector, crier of the court, ambulance men, 
supervisor of commercial establishments $1,475 
to $1,875; senior helpers in laboratory, assistant 
chief gardener $1,580 to $1,880; instrument 
for public works $1,690 to $2,195; clerk 
grade 1, ushers, postmaster, accounting machine 
operators, snow inspector, secretary of the fire 
commissioner, judicial photographer, storeman 
municipal shop $1,800 to $2,100; assistant pay- 
master, inspectors of buildings, secretary for 
police and fire departments $1,810 to $2,310; 
technician in laboratory $1,915 to $2,315; chief 
gardner, chief electrician, invoice clerk $2,020 
to $2,320; accountants $2,080 to $2,530; detec- 
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tives $2,130 to $2,430; sergeant detectives 
(permanent May 1, 1943) no clothing allowance 
$2,465 to $2,865; judicial investigator $2,665 to 
$3,165; chief of detectives, assistant chiefs of 
Placement, Unemployment and Works Offices 
$2,900 to $3,200. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (OUTSIDE) QUEBEC. 


A correction of Order in Council published 
March 16, relating to this industry (L.G., 
January, 1946, p. 52). This correction does 
not afiect the summary already given. 


FIREFIGHTERS, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 21, and 
gazetted March 2, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement, between the City of 
Quebec and L’Union nationale Catholique des 
employés du department du feu de Québec, 
inc. Agreement to be in effect until April 30, 
1946 and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 

Hours: will be divided into 2 shifts and 
relay will take place every 24 hours. No over: 
time pay. Firemen called to a fire outside the 
city will be paid 50 and 75 cents an hour. 

Weekly wage rates: firefighters $25 to $35.50; 
lieutenant, lieutenant-instructor $37.50; captain, 
captain-instructor, prevention captain, chief 
mechanic $40; inspectors $30 and $32. Vaca- 
tion—20 days with pay every year. 

Provision is made for sick leave and supply- 
ing of uniforms. 


Trade Union Membership in United Kingdom 


(PRE total membership (including members 
of overseas branches) of trade unions in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 1944 was 
about 8,024,000, showing a decrease of 79,000, 
or 1-0 per cent, as compared with the end of 
the previous year. 
The totals for the last fifteen years are 
contained in the following table. 


of 4,758,000; the top 16 have three-fifths of 
the membership. The main groupings are: 
metals, machines, conveyances, etc., 1,617,000; 
transport and general labour, 1,810,000; coal 
mining, 698,000; Government, 884,000; rail- 


“way service, 566,000; building, woodworking, 


etc., 4,510,000. 








Year 





No. of Membership at end of Year 
Unions at 

end of Year Males Females Total 

000’s 000’s 000’s 
PRI rae eel 1,121 4,049 793 4,842 
Saigeetei see tM 1,108 3, 859 765 4,624 
Siace See ee ae 1,081 3,698 746 4,444 
Mtoe sartittrs 1,081 3,661 731 4,392 
prabes SRI ENS 1, 063 3, 854 736 4,590 
Rc ae 1,049 4,106 761 4, 867 
ae eiy ais eal? 1, 036 4,495 800 5, 295 
Kee AE res 1, 032 4,947 895 5, 842 
AKA SA aan 1,024 5,127 926 6, 053 
RA. SO 1,008 5, 258 973 6, 231 
AEE Som kha ete 989 5, 463 1,082 6,545 
Ase, RENE NGL 981 5, 723 1,374 7,097 
Sf Ua Maen 975 6, 122 1,676 7,798 
MR es ease 970 6, 228 1,875 8,103 
PE OER MILEY tile 946 6,219 1,805 8,024 
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The concentration of union strength is 
illustrated by the fact that 12 unions, each 
with a membership of between 50,000 and 
100,000 have a total membership of 953,000 
and 16 with over 100,000 each a membership 


The Trade Union Congress at the end of 
1944 possessed a membership of 6,575,654. At 
the end of 1943 trade unions affiliated with 
the Labour party had a membership of 
2,237,307. ~ 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


a ae following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments :— 

(1) The vocational and _ pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and _assis- 
tance to students. 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
province for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 
‘From its inception up to February 28, 1946 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects 
has been 477,013 made up as follows: 
Full-time Pre-Employment classes for 


A EM ITISLYY yer: chs Darel ee ew ek Oe v5 108,430 
Part-time Classes for persons employed 
UGE WAI NAIC USLTY «oo gcse P40 ated EN wks 35,256 


Full-time Plant Schools in industry... 38,000 
Industrial Supervisors and Foremen.. 111,016 


Pe Poe Era desiieny ie Soe oe La 65,214 
Peis TACOS ION eh Pia sn... ev oe i Se + via 49 262 
INV NE PTAGCSINON OH iis cia Fe ow wate ams 9,056 
Discharged Members of the Forces.. 51,524 
dimpversiiys IMden te asl. SUS AW ewes ta 9,255 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The number of new trainees enrolled during 
the month in all categories of training (6,485 
men and 478 women) was substantially less 
than the corresponding number enrolled 
during the month of January, but on Feb- 
ruary 28 the enrolment in all types of 
training reached the high point up to the 
present, namely, 31,409 men and 1,923 women. 
During the month a substantial number of 
new classes and courses were started at 
different training centres throughout the 
country, but the main effort was concen- 
trated on endeavouring to obtain the machine 
tools, hand tools and other items of equip- 
ment that were absolutely essential to the 
giving of adequate and thorough training in 
the centres and classes already opened. 

A shortage of housing accommodation is 
making it necessary for Canadian Vocational 
Traning to assume responsibility for the 
provision of messing and dormitory accom- 
modation for veterans under training at many 
centres, such as, North Sydney, Windsor, 
Pictou, Moncton, Brockville, Kitchener, and 
Hamilton. | 

Arrangements have now been completed 
throughout the country, by which the active 
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‘co-operation of the National Employment 


Service will be given in connection with 
training veterans on the job in industry. 
Officials of the Employment Service Office will 
conduct publicity and propaganda work with 
the employers with whom they are in touch, 
and will locate suitable training opportunities 
in industry for veterans, both men and 
women. The Department of Veterans Affairs 
will be notified of all such opportunities and 
representatives of Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing will arrange for the individual training 
contracts with the employers concerned, and- 
will be responsible for all subsequent super- 
vision and follow-up when veterans are placed 
for training. 


There has been a substantial increase across 
the country in the number of veterans 
enrolled for training in the building and con- 
struction trades. On February 28 there were 
3,960 veterans enrolled for training in schools 
and a further 1,520 indentured to employers 
in the building and construction trades. 
Enrolments when checked with the estimated 
requirements for apprentices in the building 
trades, as recently drawn up by the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Building and 
Construction Industry, shows a distinct lack 
of balance between the enrolments and the 
anticipated requirements. In general through- 
out the country, there is a shortage of veterans 
enrolling as plasterers, painters and decorators, 
and in some provinces as carpenters. On the 
other hand, there is an excess enrolment in 
most provinces for electricians and plumbers, 
and for sheet metal workers in some provinces. 

In order to help determine the extent of 
the training facilities that should be provided 
for various occupations for veterans, regional 
surveys are being conducted. The object of 
these is to find out, if possible, the anticipated 
requirements for various types of occupations 
in each area, and on the basis of the infor- 
mation, thus obtained, allocate the training 
accommodation in proper proportion among 
the different occupational groups concerned. 
In these surveys the Employment Service 
Office, the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
Canadian Vocational Training are uniting and 
are seeking assistance and information from 
employers and trade union groups. 


Training of Apprentices 


The special classes for civilian apprentices 
in the building and construction trades have 
been held in most provinces for a period of 
two or three months, commencing in January. 
The enrolment in these classes shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the enrolments of 
previous years. 
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REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 

















































a Com- 
; PLACED IN PLETED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING EMpr.oy- BUT NOT Wir- 
; MENT REPORTED | DRAWALS 
PLACED 
From F From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 coe 1/45 snake 1/45 
to in Feb. of Feb. to 
‘ Feb. 28/46 Feb. 28/46 Feb 28/46 Feb. 28/40 
Deminion Summary 
MRR eee haem ers em ene tyne T e 21,199 3,714 15,617 PPX 406 2,812 
Wiotsene ir 2 igeet er getie thr A A to 2,794 389 1, 644 542 | — 97 514 
PD OtALS Pita ote een as oon 285993 4,103 17,261 25909 503 3,326 
Prince Edward Island : 
Menno Beetles 4 Soa. oa ae 73 Lif; 50 6 8 8 
Women. ..7. oS ops Eee Ae ay tar Fe a AR a 14 1 9 2 3 1 
POU AN  es etns ests ee oRe, aoe hae Are oars cae: 87 18 59 8 li 9 
Nova Scotia 
LE Nd Ds gal eh tle sr oo re a 847 56 725 47 1 74 
PY OCG a een Seinen pena ssc ea OSS CS Se EL? 57 9 53 By etisuale «oly 2 
POP ek ina oe ence ete ed, $04 65 348 49 1 46 
New Brunswick 
LT ya oa Rg a ea eR OD OR 942 175 736 77 2 129 — 
DN OMNG IIe pete torn OY She ener te eS 86 17 49 13 1 23 
POEM Pett ge ee yes I RE ee 1,028 192 785 90 3 152 
a a ht age ee a Oe ee SD RY i ae ge 
Quebec 
Wicaeta se ten Aik Poe eee cs eke et 8. 4,008 886 3,176 188 76 568 
BUSEY TS eel, ae Seek oat MATT aN Re Rn. Se 48 295 69 6 74 
ORM A ee hae eer ea 4,452 934. 3,471 257% 82 642 
Ontario 
BLES Sreustle a ae OD 8,110 1,598 6, 253 887 152 818 
WeORQOE py Soe Ae Gots Nr” Were 914 143 563 148 37 166 
Ct NEC lar ae ae Ga aa 9,024 1,741 6, 816 1,035 189 984 
Manitoba 
ON RSS AIP rite SE ine Pe ari ee ett al 2,513 283 1, 584 262 91 576 
Dp SPROTL epi ta eeeUe Teccke e e e S  sa clgh a 328 30 161 70 3 94 
DGRAUSE SORE AeE, stiri ge are he | ea 2,841 313 5745 332 94 630 
Saskatchewan 
sa hy SHEE SOME ag cegee ga Ny Roe Rane ane ORE OE 1,265 215 848 239 25 153 
UGH Serre) Cece ls Gholy na SNe. ae. moan 238 48 ‘ 149 52 11 26 
Ot ab aa gig tot ee eso Ree ee aL 1,563 Beha 997 291 36 179 
Alberta 
GH ook eitiate, Teen eee ease hak ahaa e+ 1,975 302 1,345 253 20 357 
WVOUNGI cou eeeh i 2 owe dt oe gape a a We er NO bo a 60 165 100 22 65 
Total. Ge. oo PARTY, Riana ee A ee Qsoe 362 1,510 353 42 422 
a em ar ar Sem ee TN a ee ieee imi ltr de 5) ae 
British Columbia : 
SERED jot IE EO eee TEN ee Tee ie ea 1, 466 182 900 408 31 129 
WRONG teat hue ee ke eo tee tN OE 361 33 200 86 14 63 
fT Dik Ss ts Ae le ce aR oT 1,827 215 1,100 494 45 192 
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NvuMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WitH- 
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From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Feb, of Feb. to to 
Feb. 28/46 Feb. 28/46 | Feb. 28/46 
ie a pat SE ES Sa erat eal a alle ASE Bc em 0 PRN Ise EAE es Reis ee Ce 
Dominion Summary 

DUT c eee ee ten Rn ete eet we eee te Ey Meus aanlezsi iy ala Gsoyaine ane & 8,171 1), 225 6, 269 833 1,069 

aes ie A Pm ah te, Mh ba oa aeen 137 25 81 22 84 

FPS He PLES. ty US eo DD tet UR es (hea are crete, ene co reer 8,308 1,250 6,350 855 1,103 

Prince Edward Island 

Viera eRe eR ee pe Wen ccera a casi iase, taneous ee We imac I ee 70 9 46 11 13 

Bee I i RE Ae occ ak WR ee eee Suite © haa Puaatecmeess wlele ale Ua 6's Wa atawerp etoye!| 35: 0neka Na iar A Seagate deme edie ian ez ates 

TRA TA je ES SSR ee A Ort eee a or eae aria 40 9 46 11 13 

eRe ta) hen se era ee ee Oe AT ee ee 

Nova Scotia 

VEC ee Pere emere Beh ee Mn. ALTA Ores radish cca cio Maleailoly. ole erese: spailerscieds 169 21 147 17 5 

NU eoRNAeTIOee Werte Wied ane tele one ia Fe Veta es he ec eine a Slater ate ees LN FA in A ee pt 3 Die ate dee elas 

CUB be Bt a ee Oy rte Oe treet tee ae erties 174 21 150 19 5 

New Brunswick 

RV rimee Oebe ee ee ee I N, e We mee 5 el or NPs blesdin, ane alts oks 143 24 106 on 16 

TAT TIL ete rack aed aR alee yale eke cee ny sano) aN oat, 6, ween ahora) ely ie Aa(liaes Mere ae cats 2 1 1 

ROG AL eee rd ee ees Goes on Bee a hen cratals tits Grey ti apaN as 147 24 108 22 1% 

Spm se ate A ce rs Ee ee 
Quebec 

IMIS ee oes GE IE te Ee eae an A ere 1,300 197 964 123 213 

‘WULn TAYE Ns Gy geen ats a a ee tas En Re een tals, paren cmemn psae he ae ame 16 3 10 1 5 

NU Ua eee re ema eee netic tinier i Pee cbs syne OEMS oo avele eae 1,316 200 974 124 218 
Ontario 

WV ior cM ERM e eter) CME RA END ala, hokaek eyesore gy aiecene 3,715 582 3, 083 224 408 

NTIS T eee ee RINE eT Torn cco RRR elses ie tosses Ay eiarersl a teunte tummies aeLates 56 13 44 4 8 

TGA eee eee se aig VEE Miata chen Pe ME oie sg vm stele aaa Seles at 3y8al 595 3,127 228 416 

Manitoba 

SAGs AMO, Pee oie re Pia neg Te me cence es olsteard wos slay ens lognie 850 111 653 91 106 

Wiaiaavsi agi ts cae hey Lean ae eel! Ree Sa ae Rann Not orice SE Ac eet line ane 2 1 

CRS Be eos Coe le ey ead. tree = Vahey err ee 853 Ait 653 $3 107 

Saskatchewan 

SE ROR, fe Ge Mel ax CRS SRN I I OR VER RO neo 2 gy pee aa CLE eae 365 43 255 66 44 

SEN Corae Veta We tee ey cs eae age ae Pic tS rn Rene Ree Re ret cee 3 i! 2 pW ee ee eee a 

ORLY Hebe Sea tet ae 19 eed ee ON Cad Ge, SOR ary Mart acercrctarg 368 44 257 67 44. 
Alberta 

Ly PET cael SRB Sie ope Sree SUT lg ene Menem, DRM IE Red ame Tegra ieee ca 676 81 395 125 156 

VO nenicakc Rie an ain peng BS ee ate eeeate scat ates hese 26 6 10 7 2 

GAY 4 SES ee ae i ee ear ae eee ewe ear 702 87 405 132 165 

British Columbia 

Nore See RS Oe Rae Rd Re Sager Nn tase oceania 883 157 620 15S 168 

NATTA CTI eee Cee tent te ce Ren pete ss tae aehy aie ois a oie eee eee 24 2 10 10 

CD Gal eee ere ARE EEE a See es -= 907 - 159 630 159 118 
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REHABILITATION TRAININ G IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION CLASSES 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 





Wirtn- 
DRAWALS 


Com- 
PLETIONS 


Fr 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING 













From From 













— om 
April 1/45 April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to to- to 
Feb. 28/46 Feb. 28/46 | Feb. 28/46 
i Mr a Ue SOY Ma aN 





Dominion Summary 











Corteepondente>: ss) Men si. s, . he Ae ae we et 671 85 
WV OUNGHE shire wise voc been tetany mre ae 1 
mre-vigtricilation'. | Menseiiso. oii too iee eee oe 1,224 
WOTTEN aL ae akc ren RN MeL TA, Oey 31 
HN WE Re as mec SR i GAA oe AR 1,341 

Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence Lg LEAP RS 3 eRe Fs ere a ees NU elias % on apie aS hile AL” Co ue Tag scent! oy Sages. 8 
" WOMRER CFs ide osjsie Veh sa ewohagie's ant bace] oegees ewe uber dd Guicohe Meagan ae a eee 
Pre Matriculation a) Wren cn, clelr i. oo 4 on lal ale oe a ho ea 1 
USING 26 denis 3. asin s Bea taes Vasloesyeed el eT Le. foo Seng Mie ee gi eR ee ems aoe ase 
LOCAL ER Ucn eee Lk tek 1 
eee ee -eeee | - | See 


Nova Scotia 
Correspondence Men 


Pre-Matriculation (Won a area Anes kes APR 25 
NVORVGMis tintin: NON Owe Smut uN ya 4 


ee ee ed 


eS | | | SE 


; OEAR yesh vecsiec ih ne went aad a0) eae eh ial 26 
SP Ta AI ET PS 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence OAS AES teh CS Dy eae ray MME’ ty Ra aated RE AS ase tel Ay Seeks th 4 4 
: ? MVOMIER Tein disas WGA joe Mets aadrgede tas ebien ts tenses dleeiue, a tee dectohes Lee 
Pre-Matriculation es Bae Rt) ENNIS Nau, Dy Mane be dy eae eA pn CN 15 
WORDS ras Sead dog.si rood Caav'es any ove of uo ebiulee oT eile a 2 TAO oRaT Um iT ar la hae lag ea a 
PROM AON ocr hiet EEL oe ee ee Trae: 19 
Sr ea re fy eae ee 
Quebec 
Correspondence te BRR A otra tng, to Ae Meat aaron 23 
: WODMGD scien ian Abr vienlvcltienien a paint <deoh asian deal odie Nope soe enc aio iat De age nae a 
Pno-Matmeulation: (Went 0 ise oi) sv eak olka en. 45 
GPREOUL ithe 2-6, ehn's"= 9 sis Un shee nie. gs! o device way Vp Ie Sg Qu EMS aha dak ee MGR he ae a ae 
OGRE. teen hy ieee Wi AM WN! 68 
6 age REIS ETT AGL, 2 gm Rene nsua aot cece peg RE NDR AME ae PCM hen esr Ce AY 
Ontario 
Correspondence PRET ENR Sa Rei air at 4 tat aN ag A baa 32 
. f MROTADS Ftaloig Un vinswia ste ta Ne Fela de eee eas 2] Case eT DLs eee eT oe er ee 1 
Fro Matreen lation” iton . i04 22 elas V's whose access Soe fun, 604 
OhA Ny SY SE ROE Og es onty adage Oe 8 
MRR ce cele Geo niee, ert Mt ane, 287), 645 
ee eT ON RO ee cal ee a 
Manitoba 
Correspondence Mar Se Chane, COW a tig ORY Moeaietele time. he Te 2! 4 
; ‘i ROTO 6 ben one urine Sinan unig es chee py Soa ake cL ok SPOR ALANS aa Ona er en archer 
Pre-Matriculation { Oia RAS Se er eatin: Ss ee bp ti 209 
by aE ENR: alg SOBRE Rees ool EP 9 
dV) C1 ERO RR hen Teac Tas Oe ee aa a22 
Gi ig ARNE ARPA ARTT 7 NGS RUGS PAGS AG Gee ete enon RE ALG Wace mean ta fs OOD Tein We ete is Kae OPE Pd 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence { i Ba RD AE tea ES Rua get se a i 3 
; : Ui Ee a PU Oes emROniN Deas tun LOGE paki auneyw NN Linch aiadincentd ota dl Gast yc 
Pre-Matriculation { DR coe e ie ee wi, Sess Le ar eee Ne gait 135 
PNOPA CRA dee ieoie edn garg of MMT 9 
dO 8 piety 0 SAR Gna a 147 
5k EL Pe RON cata 0 ee meee eter poe ee) Es Meee, Ieee Ee Wis Seo dte WL a 
Alberta E 
Covrespandence 24 Menc= 0.225 or: ss ec 13 
: svi pea Gate ts Ant se Aedes sien oils coat d, Nyy Gg NAS gue a So Coe omni MERE Yee iy Ce eis Ate 
drewatcemation «(Men a. koe na yale Se 145 
hag EN NEE a Teeth leet a Aa i RO icy 2 
OUR Seer Re Me ihe each 2.) eee hapa 160° 
British Columbia 
Correspondence Dei eee Shad Ne i ee DE Silt! 5 
: WOM OM yes a's ok,n obals Ge Se ate n sw eolnsg See pole sWa th So UAE See e/a Wl dani ects Po ini nese i au ct ie 
Fre-Matricmation sj Maen, 008)) see. wh oods occu cee coe, 45 
OUIOM or or Maite Baa Sok ie Ce ere em ‘3 
PROSSER eae a ene hry ao Bea 53 
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: Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit for February—Insurance Registrations— 
The Fund—Decisions of Umpire 


pee the first time since last October, the 
number of claims for Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit showed a decline in Feb- 


_ruary over the number registered in the pre- 


ceding month. A total of 59,098 claims was 
filed in February as against 71,932 in January 
and 14,990 in February 1945. 


At the same time, the number of live claims 


at the end of February increased by 16,045 
- over the figure for the end of January. Totals 


of live claims were 161,997 (130,061 males and 


31,936 females) at February 28; 145,952 (116,- | 


504 males and 29,448 females) at January 31 
and 29,692 (21,706 males and 7,986 females) 
at February 28, 1945. It would seem, there- 
fore, that in spite of the reduction in cases 
of unemployment, those already unemployed 
are not securing employment any more easily 
than in the past-few months. 


During February, 62,717 claims were adju- 
dicated at Insurance offices, 49,464 being con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 13,253 not 
entitled to benefit. 

A total of 139,222 persons received one or 
more benefit payments aggregating $5,902,879 
for 2,901,809 compensated unemployed days 


~ during February. This compares with 102,718 


persons paid $4,493,252 for 2,193,317 days in 
January and 23,062 persons paid $822,490 for 
422,873 days during February 1945. 

The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $42.40 in February, $43.74 in 
January and $35.66 in February 1945. The 


average amount of benefit paid per compen- 
sated day of unemployment was $2.03 in 
February, $2.05 in January and $1.95 in Feb- 
ruary 1945. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer—Employee contributions 
during February 1946 amounted to $4,808,- 
847.73 compared with $4,614,084.34 in the — 
same month last year. 


The upward trend in benefit payments con- 
tinued during February when a new high 
figure of $5,932,374.96 was reached. This 
represents an increase of $1,440,293.71 over 
the figure for January. In February last year 
benefit payments amounted to $821,052.62. 

The net increase to the Fund during Feb- 


ruary this year amounted to $401,996.21. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at February 28, 1946, 3,155,758 em- 
ployees were issued with Insurance books and 
had made contributions to the Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1945, an 
increase of 52,817 since January 31, 1946. 

As at February 28, 1946, 158,470 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 2,432 since January 31, 1946. 

Registrations to February 28, 1946 by regions 
are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 











Employers Insured 

Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) | Registered 
PV PALPL PUA CRU re en Chere UREN ALCS rte Ui Da Me ercgha a Winrar Wate de flare taiel eT Rar gh oie nucle: or egisiees ioimora be ove opste Gaeta S TNE 12,281 241,889 
MUSIC oe ee ie ee RL art anal caaustete nr he oes, cae Meteo BT Sal eta ois ei eRe madras S's dod a rategmyaeanote 42,668 942,896 
GEATION ee eae eer ed re ee etre ane MEL Tarr ae Shir ee gcd mal Marat toate BV pda sit are nee naoaN aS 58, 091 1, 239,058 
TET e Serre ak Le Sikes nous emule fe Ma era Oy cat Sie I eae Ba Stage tay ots We we a ove Seaver tere eteeaeial es 29,631 444,173 
EAA ee ce eT Ne oe orale aoc teehee Mhesctaie atte eiclisNedenorevone Jaiarotoke: dc orave siatoc eis syene telat or ateiare 15,799 287,745 
POL ALOR: Coal UG ee eee ctr area teat ets sarees ee Bootes SUS ISS Tatton sy Silas cele ola: Seatareamictedershevatae's 158, 470 3,155, 758 





_ * Statistics (including tables) are based on returns supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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TABLE 2._NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN- 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO FEBRUARY, 1946 


! 

, 1 

—eeeaajoqyqyqouqoonnuuququququQuuuEEeeeeeeee : 
a a Se 4 











ae ; 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 Me 
TOES) octet: anche Stich. ot gue eg Rath St ae, Set a 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 : 
PODPURT YN Soe ae MIE ea, CR ee Te Pe MOL eae Maes 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 . 59,098 ' 
PEATE. ican Mae en ee re leas oe teak, eas nguyen gt 4,124 5,046 10, 667 135307 te ae eee 
72 A Wea SN na Ae Oo aay etre 5 Sage Mi FOR Raia Ne erica tas Ge 2,925 3,953 6, 463 85480.) ae eee - 
DEN Mecein: fav peice whoa Pets kink otc ge oas, clay RONG ak ee 2,799 2,027 4,654 8 S256 ke eeenvee . 
PANG co hs ch emg KOR ee ae PL na 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10) 8b75 (du eae ie 
Dual tte Sie etn SEW Aneesh oe se we Wate cae a bye 2,668 1,087 3,106 LOFS8654|s Sccek eee : 
Py He Ned ret inne eM MORI IERS, ALK k NOU EM Ate  Eecwtme 1,855 1,370 3,241 205.55 7een| Seep: fee 
DCR DIOR eee ee eo ee ke we ae 1,118 1,013 3,715 40) 476 oe |i . 
DOOEGBUA Sena ore dae Min tre Phen she get ee ee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 90; C17 baler sees | 
SOATEST AES SSN ln eect Ri aco ee aleg RROIY De AMEEO, 1,748 2,896 11,798 58,325" "| sere Me 
ESE, TOS Re in Salk TSN i a Cana Se a an gS A SN 3,337 6,562 13,770 OF LZ 2 ee eae 4 
OUR ere es Pett tee Con Sa oa ohre Ye eS 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 131,030 : 
: 
% 
TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1946 ‘ 
Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province ——— 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
ae SS a IME RA Ae me fe eee ol Ee CA OS ys e OS 2 ae 
PCOMUGWATORESINIG toy iS hi coc, cece, 250 223 27 204 81 182 ‘ 
INOW Ae COUAG ae. eM res ey eeu nh. RTI. cr 2,444 1,795 649 2,392 580 1,280 
BN Gn Parte Meme rN eein see unc, chad oie un 1,329 1,148 181 1,296 477 607 
MPEC OC ata entees Wale She part i ol gets. oe 18,787 15,176 3,611 16,625 5, 635 9,065 
OIG (ORS ee ONS ipl Ne Ee a ee 22,751 17, 873 4,878 16,041 3,899 7,346 = 
MIADELGD RO Ce ae tebe ed TEM UA hu cee hes ee 2,869 2,371 498 2,733 639 1,004 
SAS KAREN WHIT nts eeL eM ve We atul he Moore ee ek 1,412 1,194 218 1,275 323 249 
Nar FSV) as Wc an DD aie cea la pee 2,139 1, 809 330 2,120 413 485 
Diiiiehiaconien ban goes oa ye led Sy io ek Ge 7h 5, 983 1,134 6,778 1, 206 2,087 
Total, Canada, February, 1946.................... 59,098 45,572 11,526 49, 464 18, 253 12,335 er 
Total, Canada, January, 1946...................... 71, 932 60,385 11,547 57,383 13,377 24, 698 
Total, Canada, February, 1945.................... 14, 990 12,456 2,534 13, 834 3,154 5,318 F 
: 
9 
= 
TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF ~- : 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT ‘ } 
; i 
[SS ee ee : 
5 Cumulative 
Total for 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of |Fiscal Year 
4 February, | February, ending 
1945 1946 March 31, 
1946 
ERE Scots CE LR MAT aka Ble Win ay Mais ork ee 
= 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employ mentees 3.2, roe ee eet ae 1,312 8,122 32, 293 ; 
Not capable of and not available for work...........0..0.00000 50 190 1,055 
Loss of work due to a labour 2) 2 A gee ag aR et DORs, Se a Ee SEN Abe 20 12 3, 7384 § 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to ‘work? ..2. a. 2 oy al ae Le ~173 82 704 . 
Dischangedmee MRCOG COPE C3) Mvikit.. sac beak fusd oa eS OE bee Oe bee 309 823 4,693 ‘ 
Voluntarily left employment without juab meses Ashe Lc lee eos Ay pe dn Rael 1, 156 3, 250 18, 462 
Other Deak ONT cel gy bs ee ig i ee Pee Od an OU Oh tole Ce TORE nit 134 774 3, 156 
ual erst ee se Bhat. Petetede ns Tu es te Pron eee Ae 3, 154 13, 253 64, 097 
~ a & 
_ @) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions ' 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions: claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. q 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, FEBRUARY, 1946 








Number Number Number 


: Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit j|cing Benefit Days of Benefit 

During During Benefit Paid 

Month Month Paid 
$ 

TINGS MG WAL ye Stan dite sre cys iahte ese Mee G) oGtire te es PAGE nie ee 5 hes 427 186 9, 250 17,457 
INOVAES COLIN Metre bmn eeee See Th as erat RD babe wees Selina 5,273 2,193 122, 867 238,301 
ING ees HONS WiC Ketter mice rman sade eye mearatrelte tects ti sdk Mareen Wes erdee oem aaS 1,809 977 36, 278 71, 750 
UCD Camm ere a Seed Le Shue ater ese uct ote Dre Cede ete ewe oe 48, 584 18,727 | 1,200,952 | 2,426,430 
ON TAT O Maer eer year ein ee er ison PAY SoM ae Vos Whe Se Ms soe 48,988 17,785 876,434 | 1,803,468 
LW ENTRY OI, Dae tae NR SO ls AR RD yc ee Ui eer BO ga ee Go2k 3, 163 138,352 270, 102 
UASICA LCE VME ee raw N er. Pacer eee wen tere watine stile iene Tard wee IETS omy. Pt 3,175 1,284 60,339 115,032 
PAST RED se oo gn Ah A a A Pa a 4,729 2, 203 90, 998 185, 095 
PATA GIS OUT D IE te Mita re he ceten riage Se he reat oe ent oes Sine corals eons and oninne es 18,910 6,813 366, 339 775, 244 
otal, Canadae Hebruary 71 O40s)cset as se etre in ce ee Dhar 139, 222 53,331 | 2,901,809 | 5,902,879 
Wotaly Canada wantiary.< 1946) wekcvae oe aid ore aera. evra er cee ne oes 102,718 41,377 | 2,193,317 | 4,493, 252 
Totals Canadastebruary,. 1045... nates $0, h 18 6 hac boee en 23, 062 12,811 422, 873 822, 490 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1946 





Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................cccceeeeees OS a Ps e i eC Ce ae 2,768 463 Shaok 
WlerieA lO ON KCl omc ie Nc ohs erent te Ru oe ian, etaule eee ee de ie Pema eat nS Sebel VE 7,015 6,777 13,792 
DraN Les) VANES SSA hc reenter Seat RNR 5, Ur Pa ie, AA ce nce bee cae ar ieee Te A 3,931 4,447 8,378 
DER COMWVIOUE CIS TRG Wwe ray Pt re MO g ee hee iy a ee ae ld SRM MR De REL aero et 6,913 3, 145 10,058 
PNOETCMGUTH IN VW OLKCT Spans HIS WCLINCD 6 (ts os scler oahticche ome Set eae ceye se cigra hueeann thn abe videos ee Saha 1,279 409 1, 688 
PH GOUMV VO CRSey aioe cc. cease rages ea ER iat 5 ORR. Seale RES RE feoce ol ai tits ales ila te lapereee VAT i val earn ta athh  ateesey 827 
shexpile andi @ lo unin a: WOLKeL Ses 2. itera colo Sates tertile elated eisCarermetonn. Marsldneniene va eete via sie 543 1,902 2,445 
[Lreeeatgerae 5 sere eth Re ORAL ab indie Wiese ane UM an venem Sele ey an OMe ieee. Clear aia ala ac Ca ae MAP eae Carre ea eer 122 
AVE eA GOO UEO DELTA LOLS eee cise ree me ee een eB aie Pa Ree Ne ee B38 ae ig a oa fe 838 
Teroraasna te Wine i( sh cag IER SO VAD AN eee, MORE ans ah 2 i ie he se Oat aa ta Sem ied. a RMA RS A eae SoD ee 381 
Diloorncelseap her WOnkerseettn celia mn ok tata terse ce ey raetenels Wie SSC AU IK. al Cee Cee Tea BS Tea arene ter 487 
tone lanyeancls Grasse WiGEICTS ce ctuces sey «cools seein ete ttt Sons teks stoke: Aimee ac obee hs had wes 12 ts [eae in cee 123 
Electrical ViOiershe se tre arate AT ae eM ale Be me eS Aes ead. tae 206 92% epee renee 2,069 
OOEH LIM ITTY Sh 5) eS ao SO RON ta REN A es i an! OR Sg 2 a a ri ee LOS i eee ee eae 105 
Ot here VinersstexceptsCOal) moe wan ie eres Ter eta is Meee ad aR Rens rape ke te eye le alae whan LY Asa ken pe cee 178 
Construction Workers: (except Carpenters) 0.4 actekyoG harness eke ocees ds boo one sean a DO Or 28 [aye ee 5,570 
SINE Lesa ee eer eee en Si A A Mee dt eS eB i A leat Od ee ee Re er HOUSE tech acters 7,303 
ia chines hope Orkersvan dO DELAtOLS vice cmsa a eee clue Wie a we vivian otc See bag Saas So3 304 tee eer 8,336 
Sireese Vicks lo WOLkersien.. ai er Waa ian eile emt het ae TU on) Rte ese ead oi eal lea 923 90 1,013 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers......................000: ea shea ai eu: 7,746 1,314 9,060 
MINSCehaAneOUS OKIE! WOLKENGiate. oi ttie ak ta eis cet Me ee eae ote Aas ue aia ee os Lea 15,610 3,304 18,914 
PANLOM OIC Ant Co UMETe LEC Nani CS oc eee hace ie alos, eeu cbeie ove Oa 6 aUaare ts ena aTN eo hdoneca sth lime ate Papdits Oli pas Steiminerir, WORN 2, 680 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour............... cc cc eeeeecee eee eeeeees PAs AO BLINN | [ices an SE 23, 635 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.............. ccc cc eee eee eeecccccceees 30,729 10, 085 40, 814 

BO Gal Sree ct ae cheep eee One RES TE La RT a NENG aM de De es 130, 061 31, 936 *161, 997 


*This figure includes approximately 6,006 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and casual claimants 
are not included. 


see are 1,525 short-time claimants 48 of whom are ex-service personnel; 191 casual claimants five of whom are ex-service 
personnel. 


TABLE 7._SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1946 





19 and under 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up ToTaLs 
M F M F M F M F M F M F Males ) Females] Total 
Canapba.....| 10,346] 3, 434/25, 840) 14, 598/37, 327] 9, 894/22, 775) 2,869/11, 233}  666/22,540) 475) 130,061 31,936] 161,997 
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Dies of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


“Ee Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the Provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour Gazette and continued in each of 
the succeeding issues. They are selected on 
the basis of their possible precedent value 
for the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike, brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 
The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 
CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 41 
(June 15, 1945) 


The claimant left his employment for 
medical reasons. He made a claim for benefit 
and the Local Office offered him suitable 
employment but he refused to apply until he 
had obtained a release from the medical 
officer of his company—HELD: The claimant 
had not shown good cause for refusing to 
apply for or to accept the employment offered. 
Furthermore, the reason for the claimant’s 
refusal shows clearly that he was not avail- 
able for work; the Unemployment Insurance 
Act is a scheme for insurance against uwnem- 
ployment and not for insurance against 
sickness. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married man, aged 43 years, 
was employed as station master and checker 
by a railway company at a salary of $152.93 
per month for some 25 years. On June 20, 
1944 the claimant left on vacation with pay 
and returned to his employment on July 5. 
On July 6 he was suspended from his employ- 
ment on medical grounds (blood poisoning 
and nervous condition) and remained sus- 
pended until December 14, 1944 when the 
Medical Board of the railway company 
decided to retire him. The claimant made a 
claim for benefit on August 10, 1944 and asked 
that his claim be antedated to July 5, 1944 
but his demand for antedating was refused 
and his claim for benefit was allowed as from 
August 10, 1944. 

On December 20, 1944 the local office offered 
the claimant employment as a packer and 
helper at an equipment depot of one of the 


Armed Forces at a salary of $90 per month 
plus cost-of-living bonus. He refused to 
apply for this employment on the ground 
that he had to obtain a release from the 
medical officer of the railway company. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for a period of 
six weeks beginning December 20, 1944. He 


was of the opinion that the claimant had 


been notified of an employment which was 
suitable within the meaning of the proviso 
to Section 31 (b) (iii) of the Act, in view 
of the fact that there was no longer any 
expectation of his returning to his usual 
employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees and was granted an 
oral hearing. ‘On January 12, 1945 the Court 
of Referees unanimously disqualified the 
claimant because he had not shown good 
cause for failing to apply for the employment 
which he was offered. 

Following his appeal the claimant sub- 
mitted a doctor’s certificate which reads as 
follows: 


“This is to certify that this patient is 
unable to follow his occupation on account 
of anxiety neurosis. Because of this con- 
dition, he was laid off from his work at 
the railway company. Whether this is a 
permanent condition or not, it is impossible 
to say, but he was advised by a specialist 
that he should have a period of at least 
six months’ rest.” 


On January 29, 1945, the claimant was again 
notified by the Commission of the same 
employment with the same employer as the 
employment offered to him on December 20, 
1944 and the claimant again refused to apply 
for or accept the position and the Insurance 
Officer disqualified the claimant for a period 
of six weeks beginning January 29, 1945. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees which heard the case 
on written submission. On February 28, 1945 
the Court of Referees unanimously disquali- - 
fied the claimant for six weeks on the ground 
that the claimant had not shown good cause ~ 
for refusing an offer of suitable employment. 

The ~association of employed persons of 
which the claimant was a member appealed 
to the Umpire from the decisions rendered 
by the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

I have reviewed the submissions and find 
that under the circumstances the employment 
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offered to the claimant was suitable within- 


the meaning of the proviso to Section 31 (b) 
(ili) of the Act and that the claimant has not 
shown good cause for refusing to apply for 
or to accept the employment offered. It 
appears to me that the claimant, in refusing 
to apply for the employment on the ground 
that he could not do so before obtaining a 
medical certificate from the railway company 
doctor, clearly showed that he was not avail- 
able for work. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940 is, as its name implies, a scheme 
for insurance against unemployment and not 
for insurance against sickness, and one of the 
statutory conditions for the receipt of benefit 
is that the claimant be at all times capable 
of and available for work. 


CU.-B. 42 
(June 27, 1945) 


The Local Office offered the claimant (a 
union carpenter) employment in a town 
located in another province, at the union rate 
of wages. He refused to apply for the employ- 
ment offered. A few days later he was offered 
employment by another Local Office im 
another province at a rate of wages lower than 
the union rate. The Insurance Officer dis- 
qualified him on his first refusal but the Court 
of Referees reduced the disqualification to the 
period which elapsed between the two offers of 
employment—HELD: The question as to the 
second refusal of employment was not before 
the Court of Referees. The Court properly 
held that the first refusal was not justified and 
_ there was no reason for reducing the period 
of disqualification as the second refusal was 
not related to the first. 

The material facts of the case are as fo:- 
lows: 

The claimant, a single man, aged 36 years, 
was employed as a carpenter by a firm of 
building contractors in a city about fifty 
miles from his place of residence, from May 
23, 1944 to January 6, 1945, at the rate of 
$1.00 per hour. The claimant was laid off 
on January 6 and on January 8 he filed a 
claim for benefit and his claim was allowed. 

The claimant was notified on March 8, 
1945, by registered letter by the local office 
of the Commission nearest to his place of 
residence, of a position in a town located in 
another province. The letter of notification 
stated that the rate of wages was 75 cents 
per hour for rough carpenters and $1.00 per 
hour for finishers. The claimant refused to 
apply for the employment offered, stating 
that he would report to the local office on 
March 14 in the city where he had formerly 
been employed. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
‘under Section 43 (b) (i) of the Act on the 
ground that the claimant had, without good 
eause, refused or failed to apply for suitable 
employment and disqualified the claimant 
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from receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks ending April 19, 1945. 

On March 14 the jaca office in the city 
where the claimant had formerly been em- 
ployed offered him employment as a Car- 
penter at a point in another province a con- 


siderable distance from his home, at 90 cents 


per hour. The claimant refused to apply for 
the employment offered because he alleged 
that he was a member of a union of car- 
penters and could not accept a rate of pay of 


90 cents per hour while, according to the 
agreement in force, he should Be te received — 


$1.00 per hour. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees from the decision of the Insurance 
Officer and the Court unanimously confirmed 
the Insurance Officer’s disqualification in res- 
pect to the claimant’s first refusal to accept the 
employment notified but reduced the period 
to five days from March 9, 1945 to March 14, 
1945. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the Um- 
pire from the decision of the Court of Ref- 


erees in respect to the reduced period of dis- - 


qualification. 
DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the cian 
should be disallowed and the disqualification 
imposed by the Insurance Officer restored and 
gave as his reasons: 

I have reviewed the record of this appeal 
and I think that perhaps some confusion was 
created in the minds of the members of the 
Court of Referees by the fact that the claim- 
ant was offered two positions at five-day 
intervals by two different local offices and at 
different wage rates. 


The question at issue must be placed in its . 


proper setting. The question as to the second 
refusal of employment by the claimant was 
not before the Court of Referees. The real 
point at issue was whether or not the first 
refusal of employment was justified. The 
Court of Referees properly held that the first 
refusal was not justified and therefore the 
logical conclusion is that the claimant ought 
to be disqualified. Upon reviewing all the 
circumstances of the tase I find no reason for 
reducing the period of disqualification imposed 
by the Insurance Officer. ‘The second refusal 
is not related to the first. In other words, the 


second offer of employment was at a different — 


location than the first. Were we concerned 
with the question as to whether or not the 
claimant should be disqualified for his second 
refusal, we would then have to take into con- 
sideration his reasons for refusing that second 
offer, but it is clear that this appeal is only 
eencerticd with the first refusal. 


I find the claimant, without just ined 


refused or failed to apply for a situation which 
I consider was suitable employment within 
the meaning of Section (43) (b) (i) of the 
Act. 
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‘Review of Canadian Manpower Situation During 1945* 


Effect of End of War on Employment Situation 


HE year 1945, from the point of view 
of labour market developments, can be 
divided into three distinct periods: (1) 
January 1 to V-E day; (2). V-E day to 
V-J day; (3) V-J day to the end of the year. 
During the first period, Canadian industries 
were still geared to meet war needs, and 
hence employment was concentrated in those 
industries essential to the war effort. Many 
key industries were reporting manpower 
shortages and employment as a whole was 
at an abnormally high level. For every 
unplaced applicant registered at the offices of 
the National Employment Service two posi- 
tions were available. 

In the second period, from V-E day to V-J 
day, preparations were made for a long war 
in the Pacific. At the same time minor 
steps were taken to reconvert the Canadian 
economy from production of war goods to 
production of peace-time commodities. Some 
of these steps had in fact been initiated in 
the early part of the year. As supplies of 
some types of war goods became sufficient, 
employment in war manufacturing declined. 
The resultant release of about 179,000 persons 
from war production led to a slight “loosen- 
ing” in the labour market and to the expan- 
sion of civilian employment. This shift from 
production of war goods to that of civilian 
goods reflected two types of employment 
changes, 1.e., within particular plants, in which 
case no termination of employment was 
involved, and from plant to plant as a war 


factory closed down and another plant 
expanded. In the latter case workers had 
actually to shift from one employer to 
another. 


During this second period, Canada had 
planned a gradual demobilization of its armed 
forces, as well as gradual but progressive 
cut-backs in war industry. The sudden 
termination of the war, however, following 
the unexpected collapse of Japan, made this 
gradual reconversion impossible. Immediate 
demobilization of service personnel became 
imperative and mass lay-offs from war indus- 
tries were necessary. As a result, many 
persons entered the labour market in a short 
interval; by the end of 1945 more than 400,000 
persons had been discharged from the armed 
forces and about 560,000 workers were released 
from the production of war goods. Con- 





* Prepared in the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour. 
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sidering the above facts, a substantial volume 
of unemployment could well have been 
expected. At the end of December, 1945, 
however, the number of unplaced applicants 
registered with the National Employment 
Service was 183,821, compared with 60,609 at 
the beginning of the year. 

Several factors accounted for this relatively 
low level of unemployment. As servicemen 
returned from overseas, women began to leave 
the labour force and return to their homes. In 
addition, as service personnel were reinstated, 
persons who had _ postponed retirement 
during the war years began to withdraw from 
the labour force. Although employment in 
war industries declined, many plants. were 
reconverted for civilian production and 
employees were retained. Civilian industry, 
with its huge backlog in demand, began to 
expand and to increase the number of its 
workers as soon as materials and labour 
became available. Christmas activity tended 
to alleviate unemployment at the end of the 
year. Finally, all ex-servicemen did not enter 
the labour force. Some 30,000 took further 
training or entered university during the year. 
In addition, there was a considerable lag 
between the time that a veteran was dis- 
charged and the date at which he actively 
entered the labour market in search of work. 
According to the Labour Force Survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, some 22,000 
ex-service personnel were thus holidaying at 
November 11-17, 1945. This number undoubt- 
edly increased between that date and the end 
of the year. 


Distribution of Canadian Manpower 


In Table I are estimates of the distribution 
of Canadian manpower at October 1, 1944, 
April 1, 1945, and October 1, 1945. Monthly 
figures are not available for the over-all dis- 
tribution of manpower, as statistics for some 
of the groups cannot be obtained on that 
basis. Any discussion of changes in the size 
of different groups in the working force must 
be based on a realization that the Canadian 
population is growing by natural increase. The 
shift among the various population classes, 
therefore, can be seen only by noting the ratio 
of each class to the total population, 14 years 
of age and over, as at particular dates. The 
following discussion will deal with those groups 





+ At the end of March, 1946, the figure was 266,027. 
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of the population wherein important changes 
occurred during 1945. 

The total Canadian working force is com- 
posed of all those in the armed forces or 
gainfully occupied. At October 1, 1945, this 
portion of the population numbered about 
4,821,000 and comprised 53:5 per cent of the 
total population, 14 years of age and over; 
the comparable figures for the same date in 
1944 were 5,095,000 and 57-2 respectively. 
During 1945, therefore, this group has not only 
contracted relatively, but has also diminished 
numerically, in spite of the steady flow of 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 
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workers into it due to the natural increase of 


the population. : 


Armed Forces 


During 1945, and especially since the end of 
the war on August 14, the number of persons 
in the armed forces has decreased very rap- 
idly. Data on the effective strength of the 
three branches of the services during the 
recent year are shown in Table II. In Table 
III are presented figures on discharges during 
1945 for the three branches of the forces. 
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Estimates of the effective strength of the 
armed forces differ from those of total strength; 
prisoners of war, members on extended leave, 
those missing, deserters, and those seconded 
are included in the latter. 
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hovered around 10,000 per month. Between 
the first of May and the end of July, over 
50,000 persons were discharged and a further 
314,000 were released by the end of the year. 
As far as individual services were concerned, 


TABLE IJ—EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES AT REPORTING DATE NEAREST END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1945 


Source: Department of National Defence. 


Nore.—Totals do not include prisoners of war, members on extended leave, those missing, deserters, and those seconded. 








Month 
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Navy Army Air Force Total 
Lae ees 92,694 477,210 184, 803 754, 707 
Se eh as 92,591 474, 837 176,051 ~ 743,479 
esc st Aeaed 92, 529 478, 474 170, 334 741,337 
ay Fa SEE ON 92,209 475,614 167, 548 735, 371 
ntgt tee tons 91, 837 470,388 164, 846 727,071 
chee eT 90, 753 460, 025 160, 885 711, 663 
BS Bun sr ORE 90, 265 442,978 154, 965 688, 208 
takers Rug ate eee 85, 889- 421,811 146, 620 654, 320 
yes oe ertene 8 78, 388 380, 489 ~115, 903 574, 780 
ene CAE 67, 660 329, 384 83, 896 480, 940 
Shoe oeade 55,092 287, 804 70, 022 412,918 
a Pe fe ae 42,359 262, 885 61,571 366, 815 





TABLE ITJ—~NUMBER DISCHARGED FROM ARMED FORCES BY MONTHS, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1945 


Source: Department of National Defence. 
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Navy Army Air Force Total 
a tayo tesa ee 588 3,320 7,850 11,758 
& at eneten virus 592 3, 654 8, 487 iPass 
aie rake 672 3, 249 5, 405 9,326 
sates. peace Te 4,312 3,077 8,161 
eI een 657 6,119 5, Lav 11,913 
eee te on, 1,679 10, 602 3, 628 15, 909 
Srna bs he 3,139 15,393 6, 021 24, 553 
ie se eh foe 6,679 22,184 8, 423 37, 286 
ANA ee Nt 9,878 34,093 30, 722 74, 693 
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The re-distribution of manpower stimulated 
by this demobilization was one of the major 
labour market developments of 1945. About 
400,000 service personnel were discharged dur- 
ing the year and over three-quarters of these 
entered the labour market. The remainder 
were either incapacitated, holidaying before 
seeking employment, or attending university 
or school. Some of the ex-service women 
took up housekeeping. At the end of the 
year approximately 46,000 ex-service per- 
sonnel of the wars of 1914 and 1939 were reg- 
istered as unplaced applicants with the 
National Employment Service. In other 
words, over 250,000 ex-servicemen and women 
had been absorbed into gainful occupa- 
tions. About 10 per cent of all the service- 
men discharged during 1945, therefore, were 
out of work at the end of the year. 

Discharges from all branches of the armed 
forces were increased following V-E day. 
Prior to that date, the number of releases 


during 1945 the strength of the Navy fell by 
54 per cent, of the Army by 45 per cent, and 
of the Air Force by 67 per cent. 


Gainfully Occupied 


The gainfully occupied portion of the Cana- 
dian working force is comprised of those in 
agriculture and those in_ non-agricultural 
industry. The latter group, in turn, is com- 
prised of wage and salary workers and of 
employers, own accounts, and no pays (ie, 
unpaid family workers). 

Non-agricultural wage and salary workers 
comprise the bulk of the gainfully occupied. 
This is the group for which statistics can be 
most readily obtained, and for which adequate 
monthly data are available. In addition, this 
is the group in which the most widespread 
changes occurred during 1945, and which will 
be most seriously affected by cyclical swings 
in industrial activity. 
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During 1945 the relative size of the total 
number in non-agricultural industry decreased 
below that of 1941, although by October 1, 
1945, it was still relatively much larger than 
it was at the same date in 1939. The major 


decline in the number of wage and salary 


workers employed in war industry was bound 
to produce this temporary shrinkage. If 
it is remembered that during the 
war the drain to the armed forces was prim- 
arily from this group, it will be realized that, 
with the demobilization of servicemen, the 
number of wage and salary workers in non- 
industry will likely increase 
Henceforth, this group will contract 
only if there is a major recession in employ- 
ment. 


Amongst non-agricultural wage and salary 
workers, the shift from the production of war 
goods to those of peace was the most signifi- 
cant development during 1945. ‘This move- 
ment was characterized by shifts in employ- 
ment from one firm to another, as well as by 
changes in work which did not involve a term- 
ination of employment. The latter was the 
case where a plant was able to continue pro- 
ducing the same goods, but could transfer 
their sale from military consumers to civilian 
users. 

Employment in War Industry 


War employment reached its peak in Octo- 
ber, 1943. At that date more than 800,000 
workers were employed in the manufacture 
of war goods. There was some war employ- 
ment in fields outside manufacturing, such as 
transportation and construction, but by far 


the largest portion was in manufacturing. It 


is for this latter group that statistics are most 
reliable. 
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Since October, 1948, employment in war. 
manufacturing has been steadily declining, 
as plants shifted their markets and their pro- 
duction. ‘As can be seen in Table IV, the 
pattern of this decline during 1945 followed 
the three stages outlined in the opening sec- 
tion of this article. The first stage, from the 
beginning of the year to V-E day, was a per- 
iod of moderate decline in war manufacturing, 
with only a very slight expansion in civilian 
industry as labour and materials were still 
very scarce. Stage two, extending from V-H 
day to V-J day, saw an increase in tthe rate of 
change from the production of war goods to 
those of peace, with some lay-offs actually 
occurring as munitions plants closed down. 
Approximately 179,000 persons were released 
from the production of war goods, 79,000 of 
these in 24 days following V-E day. The 
extent of the shift in these three months was — 
greater than that which occurred in the 12- 
month period preceding V-E day. ‘The 
demobilization of the Canadian “home 
front” was, therefore, greatly accelerated after 
V-E day. 

The third stage, from the unexpected term- 
ination of the Japanese war on August 14, 
1945, to the end of the year, saw ‘the virtual 
over-night disappearance of war employment. 
The first few months of this period brought 
mass lay-offs as many munitions plants closed 
permanently, and as other plants shut down 
temporarily pending retooling and re-organ- 
ization of equipment. By the end of 1945, 
only about 60,000 workers were still engaged 
in the production of war goods. 

The effect on the labour market of these 
lay-offs from war work depended on a num- 
ber of factors. Many of the workers were 
immediately absorbed by civilian production. 


TABLE IV—WAR EMPLOYMENT IN MAN®FACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Sourcs: Economic Research Branch, Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 


Norse.—Figures exclude those persons who produced goods for export to civilians in theatres of war. 
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In the plants where this occurred, such as 
those producing food, clothing and rubber, 
reconversion was almost instantaneous and 
the labour market situation was not affected. 
Evidence indicates that the percentage of all 
those laid off from war work who were 
immediately absorbed into civilian work pro- 
gressively declined as lay-offs increased. It 
is well to realize, however, that during July, 
August and September of 1945 the percentage 
absorption of women workers actually 
increased. It appears that the early lay-offs 
of female war workers were concentrated in 
the “non-reconvertible” industries, and those 
subsequently laid off were more in the indus- 
tries where women normally make up a large 
proportion of total employment. 

In addition to the above, there were many 
war workers who had been released from 
industries where reconversion, of varying 
extent, was necessary, or where it was not 
possible at all. Many of these, however, 
retired from the labour force by returning to 
their homes, starting businesses of their own, 
returning to the farm, or retiring. 


The Changing Industrial Distribution of 
Employment 


Shifts in the industrial distribution of non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers during 
1945 were extensive. Table V shows the 
estimated industrial distribution of non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers for every 
month of 1945, and for January, 1946. The 
total number of wage and salary workers 
declined slightly during 1945, but when com- 
pared with the extensive shifts in manpower 
that occurred as the armed forces and the 
“home front” were demobilized, this decline 
was almost negligible. Industrially, the move- 
ments were diverse. 

Employment in forestry, fishing, and trap- 
ping increased markedly during 1945. This 
gain was largely due to expansion in forestry, 
the industry which employed the largest 
number of persons in this group. The war 
greatly increased the demand for pulp and 
paper, and its termination has done nothing 
to deflate this expanded market. Increased 
construction activity since V-E day has added 
-to the need for lumber. Despite relatively 
high wages, however, woods work has not 
proved particularly attractive, for the work is 
hard and the localities are isolated. In addi- 
tion, in most provinces, it is a seasonal 
industry. Thus, the increase in employment 
during 1945 had to be largely stimulated by 
an intensive campaign carried on in the early 
part of the year to induce war workers and 
ex-Servicemen to accept jobs in the woods. 
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Employment in mining, quarrying, and oil 
wells has fallen continually since 1941, but 
during 1945 there was a slight reversal of 
this trend. Employment in this group should 
expand to at least its pre-war level of some 


80,000 workers, since the foreign demand for 


base metals is high, labour restrictions on 
workers in gold mines have been relaxed, and 
an increased demand for sand, gravel and 
quarried stone has developed. Throughout 
1945, however, some mines were handicapped 
by a shortage of experienced miners. The 
return of many ex-miners from the armed 
forces has met this need to some extent. — 


At October 1, 1948, the period of peak war 
production, approximately 1,263,000 persons 
were employed in manufacturing industries. 
At this time economic activity was at its 
height. Canada had developed a munitions 
industry which was meeting most of the 
needs of the armed forces and which was also 
sending immense supplies of war goods to the 
United Nations. Throughout 1944 and the 
first half of 1945, this level of activity declined 
only slightly. There was only a slight move- 
ment of workers out of manufacturing into 
other industries. During the latter part of 
1945, however, the process of reconverting 
Canada’s industrial capacity to the needs of a 
peace-time economy began. As a result, 
employment in the iron and steel, chemical, 
and non-ferrous metal industries declined 
drastically. On the other hand, employment 
in the pulp and paper, textile, and clay, glass 
and stone industries expanded as more work- 
ers became available. There was little change 
in the employment levels of other manu- 


facturing industries (i.e., food, rubber, non-. 


metallic minerals, lumber). All in all, the 
number of wage and salary workers in manu- 
facturing has declined by about 180,000 during 
1945. 


Although there were no drastic changes in — 


the sex distribution of employment within 
manufacturing as a whole during 1945, changes 


did occur which, viewed in the light of the 


number of workers involved, were of a con- 
siderable degree. In 1939, only 23-5 per cent 
of all those employed in manufacturing were 
women. By 1944, women comprised 28-2 per 
cent of all workers. This increase in the pro- 
portion of women workers was largely attri- 
butable to their employment as substitute 
workers in many industries within manufact- 
uring, and as war workers in the war segment 


of this major industrial group. With the end 


of the war, however, the proportion of female 
workers was almost immediately deflated. By 
October 1, 1945, it had dropped to 25-9 per 
cent. Mass lay-offs soon after the end of the 
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war led to the re-hiring of many male war © 


workers in the civilian manufacturing indus- 
tries, In order to replace women. The result 
was that laid-off female workers and those dis- 
placed by the re-hiring of men were forced 
into the trade and service industries. There 
is no. doubt, however, that many of them 
withdrew from the labour force. This is 
especially true of married women. It is likely 
that the sex distribution of employment in 
manufacturing will quickly return to that 
which existed before the war. If the post- 
war labour force has a higher proportion of 
women than before the war, it will likely be 
because there are more employed in trade and 
service. 

Many people see the construction industry 
functioning as an unemployment shock 
absorber in the immediate post-war period. 


Backlogs of construction, even apart from. 


housing, represent staggering totals of possible 
expenditure. The whole construction industry, 
therefore, will likely be one of the busiest 
fields of activity during the next few years. 

During 1945 employment in construction 
expanded. Most of this expansion was in 
building construction, as the urgent need was 
for houses. ‘This expansion would probably 
have been greater had there not been a 
shortage of materials such as plumbing, heat- 
ing and electrical supplies, seasoned lumber, 
roofing, and shingles. At the same time, the 
need for skilled tradesmen was not fully met. 
Finally, there was some difficulty in chan- 
nelling war workers and ex-servicemen into 
these trades, since building  craftsmen’s 
incomes are not high, although such workers 
do receive fairly high hourly wages. The 
reason for this is that they are unable to work 
at all for a good part of almost every year 
- because of time lost between jobs, adverse 
weather conditions, and other reasons. 
Seasonal fluctuations in the construction 
industry are great. \ 

Kmployment in transportation and com- 
munication, which had increased steadily since 
1939, continued- to expand during 1945. In 
the first half of the year the continued high 
demands on these portions of the economy 
arising out of the war maintained activity at 
its height. Employment expanded steadily 
as more workers became available. In the 
latter half of 1945, the need for transporting 
war commodities was replaced by the neces- 
sity of moving servicemen across the country 
as demobilization gathered pace. Both trans- 
portation lines and communication facilities 
were taxed to the limit during 1945. 

Trade and finance lost a large proportion of 
male workers to the armed forces and to war 
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industry during the war, and to a very large 


extent this loss was offset by the employment | 


of women workers and of marginal labour. 
During 1945, however, this development was 
reversed. As war industry was dissolved and 
as large numbers of ex-servicemen began to 
return to the labour market, there was to 
some extent a replacement of women workers 
by men. Amongst women workers themselves 


in these fields, some turnover developed as 


many were displaced by female war workers. 
By ithe end of 1945, however, the trend towards 
the pre-war sex distribution of employment 
had not assumed significant proportions. 


The services are one major field wherein 
women comprise the majority of all workers. 
Although total employment has increased 
over the war years, the sex distribution of 
employment has changed little. There has, 
however, been a considerable turnover of 
workers in this field during the war as many 
were drawn into the higher-paying war indus- 
tries and were subsequently replaced by a 
lower grade of labour. As in trade and finance 
a reversal of this trend occurred in 1945. 
The sharp resistance of released war workers 
and demobilized service personnel to down- 
grading, however, has hampered the effective- 
ness of this reversal considerably. 


Unemployment 


The trend of unemployment followed 
closely the three labour market periods out- 
lined in the first part of this report. At the 
beginning of the year 60,000 persons were 
unemployed. The number out of work rose 
to 86,000 at February 1, a month of low 
seasonal activity. From that date to V-E 
day, the number of unemployed declined as 
trade, transportation, construction, and agri- 
culture entered a period of higher seasonal 
activity. By the beginning of July, the effects 
of victory in Europe were becoming apparent 
on the labour market as the number of 
unplaced applicants increased by about 7,000 
over the previous month. The trend, how- 
ever, was sporadic, since by August 1 there 
was a decline of about equal proportions. 
During this period the initial expansion of 
civilian industry and slight withdrawals from 
the labour force tended to soften the effect 
of the decline in war industry employment 
and the increase in discharges from the armed 
forces. 


Between V-J day and December 31, 1945, 
the number of unplaced applicants doubled— 
increasing by over 86,000 between September 
1 and the end of the year. On the average, 


“unemployment increased by 28,000 a month 
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during this period. The upsurge in civilian 
industry and the increase in the number of 
women withdrawing from the labour force, 
therefore, were not sufficient to offset the 
mass lay-offs from war industry and the 
accelerated rates of demobilization. 


The pattern of unemployment for male 
workers is almost identical with the pattern 
for all workers. This is to be expected, since 
most of ‘the additions to the labour force 
which occurred during 1945 were male work- 
ers. During January and February of 1945 
the increase of 26,000 in unplaced applicants 
was evenly distributed between male and 
female workers. However, from February 
to June the trend of male unemployment was 
primarily responsible for the pattern of all 
unemployment. This characteristic of ‘the 
trend of unemployment became even more 
distinct during the rest of 1945. 
placed applicants increased by 89,000 from 
August to December, while the increase in 
female unemployment was only 13,000 in this 
interval. 


Male un- 
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industries and of discharge from the armed 
forces were greatly accelerated and “manpower 
reconversion” became a_ greater problem. 
However, despite the major structural changes 
which consequently occurred within the Cana- 
dian labour force during 1945, unemployment 
had risen only to 184,000 by the end of the 
year. By that date the Canadian labour 
market had shown its ability to absorb the 
shocks involved in the transition from a war 
to a peace-time economy. 

Canada has become an industrialized nation. 
This fact can be clearly discerned by compar- 
ing the number of wage and salary workers 
at December 1, 1939, with the number at the 
same date in 1945. Employment in all indus- 
tries with the exception of mining and con- 
struction has expanded, and the total number 
of wage and salary workers at December 1, 
1945, was almost 700,000 more than at Dec- 
ember 1, 1939. Although the number of 
workers in manufacturing had declined sub- 
stantially since October 1, 1948, when a max- 
imum was reached, employment at December 
1, 1945, was still 340,000 greater than at the 


TABLE VI-UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES! 








Date Male Female Total 
Lear: TEES See yt ES cet I 5 am iat DSF eke PO My Sea cae aeRO eg te we ne a AL ee iat 42,534 18,075 60, 609 
ESD rp mRee Ie een TON Santen FAN ee ade io Mdina L NE ot ee Neh ou. 55, 565 31,049 86, 614 
EEA tare Peer ay a danas 2” ene aR clo etd Piet ake Cite ES 2 ht he Rad Pee EE Dk Se 55, 228 30, 755 85, 983 
ANOSSEL 6645 Re OR Ue NEN et 8 ATR ma a ee ONE ae CS TEE eure Wt Rem, OMe Rea 53, 220 26,991 80,211 
Ie one Lo Sa ok on ie aca Agi i a Oe ee a Mh RRR a een eS aN See a 49,322 26, 966 76, 288 
USED, “gig FS Gb hte see be aN ODE Or eae no alec aes ONL Eaee DY Lr MMS cometae bee OR Tem ot ape ole a WEN 47,605 24,119 71, 724 
UTE AR ES, SIS ap er i k Re FP MORN cael ae ge eS Rea Ale Pe a RRR ace As Nise Wee OR i ee A 55,431 23,337 78, 768 
EEO 6, SR tn Sh MN NN AACS 2 RUE ae el ML NARI in et 8 Nam A SI ead Ae ge em TRL 53, 188 22,824 76,012 
RD Tite oie acct a ak hes: aR Te CARR PSone hy Bele WR are eS alien 8 AMON eRe EC ene 72,360 25,251 97,611 
Oy Pen  APy ear cmt TAR anny, ABEL Lecce RT a oT aE ae ce dmdomith ct Cater a Hy 96, 620 32, 807 129, 427 
ONC RA oe 3 Seta ne ome i SN NM teeter tts Oe OA eh ee Sd Ee CAM OL US Sk es IR 117, 469 35, 693 153, 162 
Cre Semen aer geet gE Ae Pie oak eH Cte ee tale Tate (ee ab cole ea perk 142, 233 38,114 180, 347 
HE CTE RE Ry de a een nL alle ON Sy AL LE) ee OR AE Bee Pay Oe NR eta mw ee 150, 164 33 657 183, 821 


1 At reporting dates nearest the first of each month. 


Conclusion 


The event which altered the whole com- 
plexion of the manpower picture in 1945 was 
the unexpected collapse of Japan. As a result, 
the anticipated period of about nine months 
to one year, during which Canadian economy 
was to undergo “a smooth, orderly transition 
from the economic conditions of war to those 
of peace, and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income”, was 
shortened to one of only three months’ dura- 
tion. Accordingly, rates of layoff from war 
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same date in 1939. Much of this expansion 
in manufacturing has occurred at the expense 
of agriculture, in which employment fell by 
approximately 200,000 between October 1, 
1939, and October 1, 1944. These develop- 
ments mean that both manufactured as well 
as primary products now make up the export 
trade of the country. The continuing ability 
to sell this wider range of commodities in the 
world market constitutes one of the country’s 
fundamental post-war problems if a high level 
of employment is to be maintained. 
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Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


| is received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment, 
hours and earnings in Canada. 


Employment Situation February 1, 1946. 
—There was a further recession in industrial 
activity throughout Canada at the beginning 
of February, repeating the mid-winter trend 
in seven of the last eight years. The 15,612 
firms in the eight leading industries furnishing 
information to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics had a working force of 1,701,579 
persons, as compared with 1,715,109 a month 
earlier. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the index number fell from 168-2 at January 
1, 1946 to 166-9 at February 1, as compared 
with 178-9 at February 1, 1945. 

Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
siderable recovery at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, although the gain of 1:3 per cent 
over the preceding month was below the 
average at mid-winter in the years since 
1920. The most noteworthy improvement 
was in the textile industry. Losses were 
shown in the animal food processing and 
chemical factories. 4 
In tthe non-manufacturing industries the 
largest reductions were in construction and 
trade. ‘The trend was also unfavourable in 
logging and transportation, while mining, 
communications and services showed height- 
ened activity. 


Payrolls at February 1, 1946.—The 
average weekly per capita earnings were 
$31.94 as compared with $29.92 at January 1 
and $32.15 at February 1, 1945; $31.76 at 
February 1, 1944 and $29.96 at February 1, 
1943. 





Unemployment as Reported by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.— 
Claims for unemployment insurance. benefit 
during February numbered 59,098, a decrease 
of 12,834 from the preceding month. 


Report on Employment Conditions, 
March, 1946.—The labour situation improved 
during March as labour demand _ increased 
slightly and the number of applicants seek- 
ing work remained substantially unchanged. 
The available labour supply, as measured by 


the number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tered at employment offices, totalled 263,215 
(214,867 male and 48,348 female) at March 21. 
Manpower requirements, exclusive of agricul- 
ture, rose from 75,890 at February 21 to total 
78,186 at March 21. The rise in labour 
demand took place in the Ontario, Prairie, 
and Pacific Regions and more than offset 
the considerable reduction in vacancies in the 
Quebec logging camps. The increase in the 
number of female workers required was due 
largely to the additional service workers 
needed, while orders for male workers rose 


for both construction workers and unskilled 


labour. 


Man-hours and Hourly Earnings.—Aver- 
age hours worked by hourly-rated wage- 
earners during the week of February 1 were 
44 and the average hourly earnings were 68-1 
cents. The aggregate and the average hours 
worked were considerably higher than for the 
week of January 1. This resulted in sub- 
stantial increases in the aggregate and aver- 
age earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements, February, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the four weeks 
February 1 to February 28, 1946, showed 
declines in the average number of place- 
ments made daily both when compared with 
the previous five-week period and with the 
four weeks February 2 to March 1, 1945. 
Under the first comparison 'trade, agriculture 
and fishing and hunting showed minor in- 
creases and all other industrial groups regis- 
tered decreases. In comparison with ‘the four 
weeks ending March 1, 1945, apart from a 
nominal increase in agriculture and fishing 
and hunting all industrial divisions recorded 





losses, the most pronounced being a sub- 


stantial decrease in manufacturing and 
moderate declines in services, ‘trade, forestry 
and logging, public utilities operation and 
construction. During the period under review 
there were 107,455 vacancies reported, 158,329 


applications for employment and 50,505 place- ~ 


ments effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the 
close of the quarter ending December 31, 
1945, and for the year 1945.—Unemploy- 
ment in trade unions rose to 3:0 per cent 
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at the end of the December quarter; an 


increase of more than twice 1:4 per cent 
recorded for September 30, 1945. This is the 
highest average since April, 1942. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of February, 1946 


HERE was a further recession in indus- 
trial activity throughout Canada at the 
beginning of February, repeating the move- 
ment indicated at mid-winter in seven of the 
last eight years. Previously, employment had 
frequently, though not invariably, shown par- 
tial recovery at February 1 from the year-end 
lay-offs. The 15,612 firms in the eight lead- 
- ing industries furnishing information to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the date 
under review had a combined working force 
of 1,701,579 persons, as compared with 1,715,109 
at January 1. This was a decline of 13,530 
persons, or 0:8 per cent; the percentage loss 
coincided with that noted at February 1, 1945. 
The index number of employment, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, fell from 168-2 at 
the first of January, 1946, to 166-9 at February 
1, when it was 6-7 per cent below that of 178-9 
at the same date a year ago. This contraction 
did not conform to the seasonal movement at 
the beginning of February in the experience 
of the period, 1929-37, used in calculating the 
factors of seasonal variation, so that the 


seasonally-adjusted index was also reduced, 
falling from 174-8 at January 1, to 173-4 at the 
date under review. 

The resumption of work on a more usual 
scale following the interruption occasioned by 
the year-end holidays resulted in a rise of 5-9 
per cent in the amounts disbursed in weekly 
payrolls at the beginning of February. This 
increase was proportionately, very similar to 
that of six per cent which had been indicated 
at February 1, 1945, over the preceding month. 

Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
siderable recovery at the date under review, 
although the gain of some 12,700 persons, or 
1-3 per cent from the preceding report was 
below the average at mid-winter in the years 
since 1920. On the other hand, the latest ad- 
vance was rather larger than that at February 
1 in either 1945 or 1944. Part of the increase 
indicated at the date under review was due to 
the re-employment of automotive workers ~ 
who had been on strike for over three months, 
but very general improvement was shown in 
the many other branches of manufacturing, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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that in the textile division being most note- 
worthy. There were important seasonal losses 
in animal-food processing, and chemical fac- 
tories also showed lowered activity. 

Taken as a unit, the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries reported curtailment, which in many 
groups was seasonal in character. The largest 
reductions were those of 6,860 persons in con- 
struction, and 16,668 in trade, in each of which 
the percentage decline was slightly below- 
average. The trend was also unfavourable in 
‘logging and transportation, while heightened 
activity was indicated in mining, communica- 
tions and services. ‘The advances were not 
pronounced. 

Payrolls 


The weekly salaries and wages paid at 
February 1 by the co-operating establishments 
totalled $54,349,721, a sum which exceeded by 
$3,026,840, or 5-9 per cent, the disbursements 
reported at January 1 for the holiday week. 
The latest average earnings were $31.94; as 
compared with $29.92 at January 1, this was 
a rise of $2.02, a sum which differed little from 
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the advance of $2.05 indicated at February 1, 


1945. The average then, however, was rather 
higher, standing at $32.15. The per capita 
figures for February 1 in earlier years of the 
record were as follows: 1944, $31.76; 1948, 
$29.96, and 1942, $27.65. 


Including the statistics for financial institu- 
tions, the sums distributed in weekly payrolls 
at the beginning of February amounted to 
$56,760,091, as compared with $53,717,082 a 
month earlier. The reported employees in 
the nine leading industries numbered 1,771,936 
at February 1, and 1,785,257 at January 1. 
The average earnings in the nine major in- 
dustrial groups, including finance, were $32.03 
at the date under review, as compared with 
$30.09 at January 1, 1946, and $32.18 at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945. 


Table 11 summarizes the latest Bae of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the larger cities, and gives compar- 
isons as at January 1, 1946, and February 1, 
1945. In Table 1 appears a monthly record 


TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Dor Index Numbers of Por 
Capita Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate P Employ- | Aggregate Pi 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Eagle Earnings 

DAUM RYO O MEA es ic Pes hed iden ddan ccna. 120-1 131-7 $ 27-92 130-7 142-5 $ 28-11 
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at oe atieiecn Ge olbeye he) A OR ee es a a a 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
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ANS NES Ae, SL a a 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
LES Re Rae OLS GO ENT ee eee 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
wot TIN Seat AN a ne Ae a a 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31:77 
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ORT taste sper t a er eh PAA 110-5 137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
NOW Scr ae NG he SER ee Ace 112-1 139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
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for the eight leading industries as a whole, 
and for manufacturing, showing the move- 
ments of employment and payrolls monthly 


from 1942. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
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firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table 1 indicates 
that in the period for which data are avail- 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at February 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrollsas at February 1, 1946 and January 
1, 1946, with Comparative Figures for February 1, 1945, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 aa 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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Number of 
Employees 


Reported 
at Feb. 1 
1946 


127,335 


72,391 
52, 425 


505, 643 
719, 596 
199, 620 
92,020 
38, 219 
69, 381 


149, 425 


fey 
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1,701,579 


246, 940 
23,318 
229, 731 
21,877 
56, 189 
31, 452 
59, 898 
69, 589 
24,767 
13, 737 
9,151 
8, 245 
17,781 
21, 536 
9,670 
9, 582 
6, 448 
18,077 
17,701 
11, 968 


955, 365 
438, 831 
495, 953 
20, 581 
103, 457 
71,078 
34,179 
156, 248 
130, 454 
52, 744 
198, 054 


1,701,579 


70,357 
1,771,936 


Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 


Weekly 
Payrolls 
at Feb. 1, 
1946 


3,865,321 


1, 554, 610 
15,463,412 
23,272,265 


6,558,931 
2, 985, 933 
1,217,795 
2, 355, 203 


5,188,292 
54,348,721 


7,840,320 
638, 767 
7,441, 147 
607,478 
1, 807, 294 
1) 324; 828 
1,796, 916 
2) 296, 532 
709, 436 
396, S71 
228, 211 
247, 196 
527, 608 
646,376 
333,514 
278, 885 
180, 104 
577, 349 
531,914 
374, 524 


30, 931, 619 
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6, 133, 647 
4,073,156 
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Earnings at Aggregate 
Employment Weekly Payrolls 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
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_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical] 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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able, there has been a general increase of 9.3 
per cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly salaries 
and wages of these persons have risen by 35.1 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in em- 
ployment from June 1, 1941, to February 1, 
1946, amounted to 96 per cent, and that in 


payrolls, to 35:3 per cent. 

The explanation previously given for the 
generally greater rise in the payrolls than in 
the number of employees may again be stated: 
(1) the concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work; the importance of the latter factor has 
of course greatly diminished since the end of 
the war, (2) the payment of cost-of-living al- 
lowances to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on. more than one occasion 
before their absorption into the basic wage- 
rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the pro- 
gressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work, and (4) the 
payment of higher wage-rates in a large num- 
ber of cases. 


Until the last few months, the expansion in 
employment and payrolls in manufacturing 
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in the period of observation has been relatively 
greater than that in the non-manufacturing 
industries, but since the late autumn of last 
year, the situation has been reversed, the 
indexes in the latter group of industries being 
slightly higher than those in manufacturing. 
Thus at February 1, the index of factory em- 
ployment showed an increase of 8.5 per cent 
from June 1, 1941, since when the weekly 
salaries and wages have risen by 349 per cent, 
whereas in the non-manufacturing classes, the 
advance in this comparison amounted to 102 
per cent in the case of employment, and to 
35.5 per cent in the case of the payrolls. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 
in mind that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 


ings are naturally lower than among those of. 


greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 


the reported aggregates and averages, which 


likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used. The degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is obviously also an extremely 
important factor. 





TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS | 
(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Employment by 
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' Economie Areas 
as at February 1, 
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Note.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
area, to the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 





E (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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y Thread, yarn and cloth..........cccsseerececeeererceeces Baa! 164-5 160-0 128-0 
- __——s Cotton yarn and cloth....... Ul, any aoe eal 1-2 107-6 111-5 93-7 
z Woollen yarn and cloth........... PE oe aetese ei ticio eaten piale’s,s 8 178-5 169-3 129-2 
} Artificial silk and silk goodS............cceccereceecseces 8 673-8 622-8 501-6 
4 Hosiery and knit goods.........-.secesescecececreesceens 1-4 151-1 148-8 117-4 
. Garments and personal furnishings............-.+sssseee 2-9 151-6 158-1 111-4 
3 Other textile products..........cesccceececteceseseceeeees 1-0 162-7 180-9 103-9 
4 PEGDGECO spc scence use a-'0'6 RO a MR eee a lastea as abate hace, 9 braces ep ale “7. 143-9 152-3 160-2 
a VAC roe ie oc wc ce ras gv om se rip pus amen chan es Seka e Ble 9 281-7 252-3 159-4 
q Chemicals and allied products.............+eesssereesceee: 9-4 332-1 609-2 156-8 
ce Clay, glasa and stone products.............ceseeee rescence 1-0 150-8 133-4 70-9 
: Electric light and power........sescceeccceerccerecerereees 1-2 164-1 141-4 125-3 
is Electrical apparatus........cccccce cece cee r cere rece seseees 9-5 273-1 306-9 125-7 
: Tron and steel products............s0scce cece rere cteeeocrees 16-2 200-0 300-6 94-3 
x Crude, rolled and forged products........+-ceceseeserrees 9-0 248-4 250-1 118-3 
ig Machinery (other than vehicles)........0¢+seeeseeeeeeee> 1-4 292-3 993.4 112-8 
q Agricultural implements..... Bec ake eet oR SIR a le Ata vans Miarereuate 8 161-0 132-8 62-9 
Land vehicles and aircraft..........ccccece ree sececeneere 5-9 155-8 274-1 90-0 
Automobiles and parts.........cc2ccceeeee eee eeseceees 1-9 186-4 289-8 150-0 
5 + Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............-.+sseeeeeees 1-7 613-4 1, 216-2 53-1 
q Heating appliances.............eccceeeececcecoes Ro Lens 4 190-7 180-6 106-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (1.€.8.).....ss.0--sseeseeeeeeees “6 178-1 291-2 99-4 
2 Foundry and machine shop products.......--.seess+eeee 6 198-1 239-3 102-1 
j Other iron and steel products............e eee eeeeeeeeees 2-8 212-0 331-4 97 +2 
a Non-ferrous metal products...... Me eee aera Settle ‘a tattns iter at 2-3 281-6 384-7 149-9 
Non-metallic mineral products............eceecerceseeeeees 1-0 213-2 214-2 147-3 
PISCOHAMCOUSSy cu cek ce tsi tsicielal claw crsle'sle «lololerals shore’ He ehs¥e' shes systeres 1-0 281-9 353-4 131:7 
4 BOSNIA oo os En oh ocaie we oe ernie tia nina fs weds ces dela eee eis a sie es ei 6-1 344-4 312-3 143-0 
i DETR T Ne craic w cure o seve wlojera wie sie) 98.019 sieiivuy Wia.4in\e 00.00 0:0:90, nie,s 4.2 149-1 151-5 160-5 
oe Coane iin. os Ree Richer ot Arete tenn de 5 wieiete wie siete eB 1-6 96-3 97-2 93-5 
a 7 EES Ty towal te ae SAG aS GRO acon apr aco ere tosdecead apne 2-0 257-8 264-0 333°3 
yy Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........e2eeeeceecrcees 6 157-5 162-2 116°8 
4 Communications. ...........ccccec coerce eee e ee teceeeeeeeeee 2-0 127-1 110-2 81-2 
: TS TENSE SIT LLIN OR i RG no Ae le “a 137-4 127-4 89-8 
. Telephones........... a be eee aee learnt gi ny Vat Reie we BEES bce 1-5 123-9 105-5 78:8 
‘ Transportation...............---.++0+% eles cule tivia saudiems'sis's 9-2 125-2 118-2 79-4 
, Street railways and cartage...........seecee see es eee e sees 3-0 198-3 186-7 119-6 
a Steam railways.......... cece cence cece eee e reece eet eenenees 5-2 111-7 107-2 71-6 
: Shipping and stevedoring. ...........seceeceeceececeeseeees 1-0 89-2 81-6 63-5 
; Construction and Maintemance..............--2eeeeeeeeees a9 107-7 89-9 89-4 
g Building...... Braet Ge AL Wee ie) dues retehe: pac Wn wisest ay ovate: eta teie lel ee paren BYE) 120-9 83:3 44-2 
Y ELIDA Wa Verne aie sles cre cicn stannic « epainoie'S 8:6 o/s ogw'm le eahela tele: 6 aide. sighs 2-3 113-6 89-9 172-9 
a Railway...... I rept ot rbreetes bin teats, | Fie BCU 2 lear anata aclevet gs “as 2-2 88-8 96-5 57-9 
a PCI VACES oe os ae enc aisiole cule 8 Aie civics xb leb’a\wreleenib/ a oteiy's iehe'eiela) acs 3-1 207-3 198-0 129-5 
Hotels and restaurants...........c ec ec cece eee e ence ee eencees 2-0 205-6 197-7 125-2 
& Personal (chiefly laundries) 1-1 210-7 198-4 136-8 
{ ; REA Oi cits oes ie nscreraleisiare ate a sasie.s otienelecle/ao'e es 0/s's'o sisal winda's, eis) ete 11-6 193-6 169-4 131-0 
FEREEAT as ceee ticee he rtrosstetemeverk ever Guclel obsic avs 9 (chet! wie iaxaneiFaze\'#)ofepelereymianels« 8-4 205-3 177-3 136-3 
Wholesales Fo.) ents s sel ceerorete eat oe Olen erniaceve'» «. serS/dievess tiensre > 3-2 165-6 150-1 118-3 
: Eight Leading Imdustries..............+seecceeecesccooeers 100-0 168-2 178-9 106-5 
tC MOPTRATR CO eee rere ade ata vere) Sie seitiovare’s apeieisie'ate sot ccpeavel vce ys fee . 135-5 5 OG ls Meat Ange c 
‘Banks and trust COMpanieS............ 02 cece cece cece e cere lice ce ee ceeee : 137-6 188-0; ees 
Brokerage and stock market...........cceeeeeeer eee et eet licee een ceeee : 218-1 0B Ba Nea toss toes 
i TepaP GC toe cat te ars clare tean hs Py ate etme on caheaevetmian on aiding tin’ eye, moayet . 127-9 LIDS ee creer’ 
Nine Leading Industries................ 0. : cee cence eee eed c eee eens . 166-6 VWG- bo" |e eieecek a des 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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The Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment 
at the Beginning of February, 1946 


D URING ithe present period of conversion 
to peace-time conditions, it has been 
found necessary to obtain monthly data show- 
ing the sex distribution of the workers in re- 
corded employment in 1944 and 1945, such 
enquiries were made semi-annually, at April 1 
and October 1, while earlier surveys of sex 
distribution were undertaken at October 1 in 
1943 and 1942. Thus the latest statistics re- 
sult from the seventh enquiry of the kind. 
None of the information previously obtained, 
however, affords an entirely satisfactory basis 
of comparison with the present data, owing 
to the seasonal changes which normally take 
place between the autumn, the early spring, 
and mid-winter. Industrial activity ordinarily 
is at its annual high level about October 1, 
while for obvious reasons, employment gen- 
erally is usually at the minimum during the 
winter and spring. The completion or can- 
cellation of war contracts since the termina- 
tion of hostilities has brought about marked 
changes in the numbers and the proportions of 
male and female workers. In some cases, the 
available information is insufficient to permit 
the assessment of the relative importance of 
variations due to this factor, and those result- 
ing from seasonal causes. ‘The third significant 
factor in the situation is of course the indus- 
trial activity which results from the backlog 
of demand for consumers’ goods and services, 
as the easing of the labour market permits 
higher levels of employment in industries 
which during the war had _ low priority in 
securing workers. ; 


At the beginning of February, the 15,612 
employers furnishing data in the eight main 
industries divisions (viz., manufacturing, log- 
ging, mining, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade) reported 1,312,334 men and 389,245 
women employees, the latter constituting 229 
per thousand of the indicated working force. 
When adjustment is made for changes among 
the co-operating firms since last October, it 
may be estimated that there has been an in- 
crease of nearly 8,500, or 0-7 per cent, in the 
number of males, and a decline of over 27,000, 
or 6:5 per cent in the number of females in 
recorded employment. The general change in 
the same comparison amounts to a loss of 1:1 
per cent; the experience of the years 1929-37 
shows that, normally, a general decrease of 
rather more than eight per cent is to be ex- 
pected between October 1 and February 1. 
Thus the falling-off in employment from last 
autumn to the date under review was decided- 
ly less than usual. This situation results 
partly from greatly increased activity in the 
non-manufacturing industries, and partly from 


the fact that the seasonal recession in manu- 
facturing in more recent months has been 
below-average. 


In the nine leading industries, including 
finance, (for which data have been collected 
too recently to permit the calculation of fac- 
tors of seasonal variation), the number of 
women workers was given as 426,409 in a 
total staff of 1,771,936. Their ratio was 241 
per thousand, as compared with 253 at .Oct- 
ober 1 and 267 at April 1, 1945. The latest 
proportion was the lowest since that of 235 
at April 1, 1942, when the first enquiry into 
sex distribution was undertaken in connection 
with the monthly surveys of employment and 
payrolls. 


As compared with October 1, 1945, the 
number of men reported in manufacturing 
had declined by approximately 10,200, or 1-4 
per cent, while the number of women on the 
staffs of the co-operating factories had fallen 
by about 21,400, or 8-3 per cent. The general 
contraction in manufacturing up to February 1, 
1946, amounted to 3-2 per cent, a proportion 
which was smaller than that of between six 
and seven per cent, indicated as typical dur- 
ing this period in the experience of the years, 
1929-37. Among the non - manufacturing 
classes, the general increase in employment 
since the preceding survey of sex distribution’ 
amounted to 1:8 per cent; the gain among 
men approximated 3-3 per cent, and the loss 
among women, 3-5 per cent. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the falling-off in the non- 
manufacturing industries from October 1 to 
February 1 is greater than that in the manu- 
facturing classes. 


The effect of the termination of the war 
upon employment is more clearly seen in a 
comparison of the statistics for February 1, 
1946, with those obtained at April 1, 1945, the 
greatest lay-offs due to the completion or can- 
cellation of war contracts having taken place 
prior to October 1 of last year. In the period 
since the beginning of April, 1945, the index 
of employment in the eight leading industries 
has fallen by 5-7 per cent, whereas conformity 
with the normal seasonal trend would have 
produced an increase of about two per cent. 
Among the men in recorded employment, the 
decrease since April 1 of last year amounts 
to some 27,800, or 2-1 per cent, and that 
among women to approximately 74,300, or 
16 per cent. In connection with these figures 
and those given in the preceding paragraph, 
and particularly in studying them with the 
greatly increased amount of unemployment 
indicated in recent months, it should be noted 
that, to date, over 485,500 men and women 
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have been discharged from the Armed Forces 
since V-E Day, many of whom have been 
absorbed in industrial employment. Among 
the nine leading industries, there has been 
since April 1, 1945, a reduction of about 1-8 


per cent, in recorded employment for men, and. 


14-6 per cent for women, the number laid-off 
approximating 24,900 in the case of the for- 
mer, and 72,800 in the case of the latter sex. 

The manufacturing establishments furnish- 
ing data reported the release of some 92,200 
men and 68,300 women between April 1, 1945, 
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and February 1, 1946, the losses amounting to 
11-3 per cent among the former and to 22:5 
per cent in the case of the latter sex. Thus 
the curtailment in manufacturing since last 
April has been accompanied by a considerable 
increase in the employment of men in the 
non-manufacturing industries; although the 
number of women on the staffs of the larger 
employers in the latter group of industries 
has declined, the reduction as would be ex- 
pected, was relatively substantially less than 
that in manufacturing. 


THE’ SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
AS AT FEB. 1, 1946, OCT. 1 AND APRIL 1, 1945, AND OCT. 1, 1942 








Feb. 1, 1946 Oct. 1, 1945 |April 1, 1945} Oct. 1, 1942 
Geographical and Industrial Unit SS | 
Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- 

Total Men men Men | men | Men |} men | Men | men | Men | men 

No. No. No PCs HPs GAlEP.. C4 BiGs | Baa BCs | PEsGa eC: 

(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................ 131, 205 111,065 20,140 | 84-6 | 15-4 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 83-2 | 16-8 | 86-7 | 13-3 
Prince Edward Island........... 2,824 2,004 820 | 71-0 | 29-0 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 67-6 | 32-4 | 77-3 | 22-7 
ING Vale COularwe nee eteis. ogee ce 74, 540 64, 128 10,412 | 86-0 | 14-0 | 85-3 | 14-7 | 84-3 | 15-7 | 88-1] 11-9 
New Brunswick................. 53, 841 44,933 8,908 | 83-5 | 16-5 | 81-3 | 18-7 | 82-3 | 17-7 | 84-8 | 15-2 
OAECEH OEY Gian, Bas tes en ee mae a 524, 856 392,379 | 132,477 | 74-8 | 25-2 | 74-6 | 25-4] 73-0 | 27-0 | 74-9 | 25-1 
ONL AT TOR eat bien Stee cite- she ee 751, 931 556,475 | 195,456 | 74-0 | 26-0 | 71-8 | 28-2 | 70-2 | 29-8 | 73-3 | 26-7 
IPPAITIC PTOVANCES sae «occ tars «ote esses 209, 967 162, 157 47,810 | 77-2 | 22-8 | 76-0 | 24-0 | 74-7 | 25-3 | 80-7] 19-3 
Manitobae treks «caeinemieren « 96, 686 72,393 24,293 | 74-9 | 25-1 | 73-5 | 26-5 | 71-9 | 28-1 | 78-8 | 21-2 
Saskatchewan................... 40,948 31,962 8,986 | 78-1 | 21-9 | 77-1 | 22-9 | 75-5 | 24-5 | 81-4 | 18-6 
PNUDORUA Mere ser sclsct oe tieimtes Mees: 72,333 57, 802 14,531 | 79-9 | 20-1 | 78-7 | 21-3 | 77-9 | 22-1 | 83-0 17-0 
British Columbiat si... 153,977 123, 451 30,526 | 80-2 | 19-8 | 78-7 | 21-3 | 79-4 | 20-6] 83-5) 16-5 
Canada. oe cascoe ae 1,771,936 | 1,345,527 | 426,409 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 74-7 | 25-3 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 76-5) 23-5 
(b) Cities 
MonuRea lier Mon. tugs ce Seale es Shots 261,334 176, 429 84,905 | 67-5 | 32-5 | 67-4 | 32-6 | 66-4 | 33-6 | 68-3 | 31-7 
GH GISGE Sac Secon ene ence eee ae 24,529 Ie 7,158 | 70-8 | 29-2 | 72-3 | 27-7 | 69-9 | 30-1} 64-8 | 35-2 
PROEOUUOUE Font Be aoe aes eee 245,356 159, 203 86,153 | 64-9 | 35-1 | 62-7 | 37-3 | 60-4 | 39-6 | 63-4] 36-6 
ObtswiettaG tae. 6s ce eisahs ihe lee wae 25,472 16,067 9,405 | 63-1 | 36-9 | 60-6 | 39-4 | 59-4 | 40-6 | 62-8 | 37-2 
eleria Comets aed ehe e aies 57,412 41,167 16,245 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 69-3 | 30-7 | 67-3 | 382-7 | 71-1] 28-9 
WUTHASODE coat rere es 32,050 26, 689 5,361 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 80-9 | 19-1 | 85-1] 14-9 
Wannipere Fos Seas So ten 63, 596 42,535 21,061 | 66-9 | 33-1 | 64-8 | 35-2 | 63-6 | 36-4 | 71-8} 28-2 
IWancolmver: Noise. nt costs ee: | 72,476 51,757 20,719 | 71-4 | 28-6 | 71-5 | 28-5 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 78-7] 21-3 
15 LTS s ete heaps peti eee oa ae re 24,767 19,022 5,745 | 76-8 | 28-2 | 73-0 | 27-0 | 75-7 | 24-3 |......]...... 
Sningdohne meat yc aca Rl aha caa ey yey 10,108 3,629 | 73-6 | 26-4 | 68-0 | 32-0 | 73-6 | 26-4 ]......]...... 
Sherprookess. a...c6 see ee ee 9,151 5, 627 3,524 | 61-5 | 88-5 | 59-9 | 40-1] 59-6 | 40-4 ]......]...... 
PEhreesRivers: rane Gees Se eee 8,245 5,964 2: 281 | 72°83. |° 27:7 |°73-7, |, 26-3 | 69-9 |-30-1 [ren | 
Kitchener-Waterloo................ 17,781 11,917 5,864 | 67-0 | 33-0 | 64-2 | 35-8 | 63-1 | 36-9 |......]...... 
(on con se ate ee ies ols cee oe 21,536 14, 329 7,207 | 66-5 | 338-5 | 64-2 | 385-8 | 63-3 | 36-7 |......]...... 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur............ 9,670 8,049 1,621 | 83-2 | 16-8 | 82-3 | 17-7 | 73-8 | 26-2 |......]...... 
FLGMIN GA pen RI Mowe as, aes coun 9,582 5,915 3,667 | 61-7 | 38-3 | 58-0 | 42-0 | 57-2 | 42-8 ]......)...... 
Saskatoon®.) a. 5603.08. 63¢ See, 6,448 4,397 2,051 | 68-2 | 31-8 | 66-8 | 33-2 | 64-1] 35-9 }......]...... 
Calvaryrn ees. keto Rede + otal BES 18,077 13,256 4,821 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 71-6 | 28-4 | 70-8 | 29-2 ]|......]...... 
UGIMOHLONGS. corey eon « 5 oR eae 17,701 11, 892 5,809 | 67-2 | 82-8 | 64-5] 35-5 | 61-7 | 38-3 |......]...... 
WACCORID Ss Hp tise hn bos Fae ee Re 11,968 8, 782 3,186 | 73-4 | 26-6 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 74-8 | 25-2 |......]....0. 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manuleicburing, Ai. Soa% selnedas oe ees 955,365 720,163 | 235,202 | 75-4 | 24-6 | 74-0 | 26-0 | 72-8 | 27-2 | 74:3 | 25-7 
Durable Goods!................. 438, 831 384, 266 54,565 | 87-6 | 12-4 | 86-2 | 13-8 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 84-7} 15-3 
Non-Durable Goods........... FS 495, 953 317,774 | 178,179 | 64-1 | 35-9 | 62-4 | 37-6 | 60-3 | 39-7 | 61-4} 38-6 
Electric Light and Power........ 20,581 18,123 2,458 | 88-1 | 11-9 | 87-4 | 12-6 | 86-4 | 13-6 | 88-8 | 11-2 
OPO Meee Gr Sate ce otha 103,457 101,870 1,587 | 98-5 | 1-5 | 98-1] 1-9] 98-3} 1-7 | 98-2 1-8 
I ps ANE SIE ee cs eng Rew cea eae BRI 71,078 69, 359 1,719 | 97-6 | 2-4 | 97-2] 2-8] 97-0 | 3-0] 98-0 2-0 
GomMpnications: 4. la..c di. loc. eet 34,179 15, 832 18,347 | 46-3 | 53-7 | 44-2 | 55-8 | 48-2 | 56-8 | 52-3 | 47-7 
EErANISDODLAPLOMGL 5 sles clokue tone ches veils 156, 248 144, 036 12,212 | 92-2 | 7-8 | 91-8 | 8-2] 91-7] 8-3} 94-0 6-0 
Construction and Maintenance...... 130, 454 127,055 3,399 | 97-4 | 2-6] 97-8] 2-2] 96-6] 3-4] 98-6 1-4 
parece RROD SG eo ee ae et 52,744 22,889 29,855 | 43-4 | 56-6 | 42-4 | 57-6 | 40-7 | 59-3 | 48-4] 51-6 
505 ici, Mok foie BA teenies. eee Nee 198,054 111,130 86,924 | 56-1 | 43-9 | 53-2 | 46-8 | 51-2 | 48-8 | 54-7 | 45-3 

ro aght Leading Industries.. 1,701,579 | 1, 312, 334 | 389,245 | 77-1] 22-9 | 75-8 | 24-2 | 74-3 | 25-7 | 77-3 | 22-7 
FERENCE SS eh a Ree eta es 70,357 33,193 37,164 | 47-2 | 52-8 | 46-7 | 53-3 | 46-0 | 54-0 | 55-1 | 44-9 
Total_Nine Leading Industries. 1,771, 936 | 1,345,527 | 426,409 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 74-7 | 25-3 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 76-5 | 32-5 


1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumher, musical instru- 


ments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, March, 1946 a 


The following report covering the: employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The first 
section of the report deals with the Canadian 
labour market by occupational groups, while 
the second section gives a more detailed 
analysis of employment conditions by regions. 


HE labour situation eased slightly during 

March. Contrary to the downward trend 
in the number of unfilled vacancies! reported 
during February, there was a slight increase 
in labour demand during March. Unplaced 
applicants? on the other hand, remained sub- 
stantially unchanged durmg March while in 
February, the labour supply increased by 16 
per cent. In the Ontario Region, particu- 
larly, the situation improved with demand 
rising to 39 per cent of the available supply at 
March 21 as compared with 32 per cent four 
weeks earlier. At March 21, unfilled vacan- 
cies, exclusive of agriculture, totalled 78,186 
across Canada, whereas four weeks earlier 
demand stood at 75,890. The increase in 
labour requirements was due largely to addi- 
tional orders for both unskilled labour and 
construction workers which more than offset 
the decreased number of loggers required. 
Labour supply totalled 263,215 at March 21 
(214,867 male and 48,348 female). The labour 
situation at this time presents a decidedly 
different picture from March 23, 1945, the 
comparative reporting date last year when 
labour demand totalling approximately 130,- 
000 was considerably more than the available 
supply (80,000). Table I shows labour demand 
and supply by main occupational group and 
by sex, as at March 21, 1946. Table II pre- 
sents a monthly comparison of total labour 
demand and supply. Unfilled vacancies classi- 
fied by main industry group and by sex, as at 
March 21, 1946, with absolute and percentage 
changes in total demand during the last 
month are shown in Table III. 


Clerical Workers 


No alleviation in the labour market situa- 
tion for clerical workers was evident during 
March. At March 21, there were approxi- 
mately five times as many applicants seeking 


1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2 Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred 
to specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referrred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


work as there were vacancies on file (5,598). 
The Quebec and Ontario Regions accounted 
for 74 per cent of the demand at March 21, 
but only 60 per cent of the applicants seek- 
ing clerical work were in these two regions. 
Male clerical workers across Canada, particu- 
larly, were in excess with more than 10 appli- 
cants for every vacancy reported. The number 
of female stenographers and typists required 
was still in excess of the available supply; at 
March 21, there were 2,311 needed across 
Canada while unplaced applicants totalled 
2,260. The shortage, however, is in the Que- 
bec and Ontario Regions while a_ surplus 
supply of stenographers and typists persists in 
the other regions. Many of the applicants are 
not qualified to meet the present exacting 
demands of employers while others are 
reluctant to accept available positions because 
of the long hours, low salaries, and exacting 
duties. 


Sales Workers 


Although demand for sales workers rose 
slightly during the four weeks ended March 
21, the number of applicants registered for 
sales work also showed an increase. At March 
21, there were 4,230 sales workers required 
while the number of applicants seeking this 
type of work at the employment. offices 
totalled 15,244. Some of the vacancies on 
file are for out-of-town work or sales work 
on a commission basis and applicants generally 
are not interested in such work. Orders for 
workers should continue to rise as employers 
prepare for the increased activity of the 
Easter season. 


Service Workers 


At March 21, there were 12,411 service 
workers required across Canada while 
unplaced applicants totalled 17,861. The sur- 
plus of service workers is due to the excess 
supply of male applicants which more than 
offset the continued shortage of female ser- 
vice workers. During March, the number of 
female service workers required increased by 
21 per cent. Whereas in February there were 
more female waitresses and cooks seeking 
employment than there was work available, 
by March, there was a shortage of these types 
of service workers. The shortage of domestic 
servants persists across Canada with demand 
totalling 4,230 at March 21 and applicants 
seeking this work numbering only 929. 


Although the institution of the Home Aide | 


courses has alleviated this situation some- 
what, the shortage of domestic help is still 
acute. > 
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Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


A further decline was apparent in the 
demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
during March, while the number of applicants 
seeking this type of work continued to rise. 
Demand during March fell by 10 per cent and 
at March 21 totalled 33,487; the drop in 
labour requirements was mainly in Quebec, 


while slight increases were evident in the 


labour requirements of the Ontario and Pacific 
Regions. The decreased number of loggers 
required during March accounted for the 
decline in the number of skilled workers 
required. Applicants classified as skilled and 
semi-skilled continue to increase, but as pre- 
viously reported, many are not thoroughly 
trained while others are in the higher age 
brackets. 


Textile Workers—Although the labour situ- 
ation in the textile mills has eased consider- 
ably since the cessation of hostilities, there 
were more than twice as many skilled and 
semi-skilled textile workers required at March 
21 as there were applicants registered. Some 
of the orders on file are for night work and 
this, together with the comparatively low wage 
rates and unfavourable working conditions, 
curtails placement activity in the textile fac- 
tories. At March 21, there were 8,204 experi- 
enced textile workers required (975 male and 
7,229 female) while unplaced applicants num- 
bered 3,845. Demand for sewing machine 
operators accounted for one half the skilled 
textile workers required; the available supply 
of this type of worker remains scarce, with 
only one applicant available for every four 
jobs on file. 

Loggers—The early spring thaw has 
resulted in a considerable decrease in demand 
for loggers. Workers have been transferred 
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between camps to complete cutting before the 
spring break-up and these transfers will 
undoubtedly increase as agricultural workers 
leave the logging camps. Some employers 
fear that with the release of prisoners of war 
there may be a shortage of help during the 
summer. Demand at March 21, totalling 9,922 
was only 68 per cent of the number required 
four weeks earlier. This decrease was mainly 
in Quebec while labour requirements increased 
shightly in the Ontario and Pacific Regions. 


Miners—Demand at the end of March was 
confined largely to experienced underground 
miners, although the Prairie Region reports 
a need for both surface and heavy labour. The 
exacting physical requirements which employ- 
ers are now requesting and the lack of housing 
accommodation is seriously handicapping the 
placement of workers in the mines. At March 
21, there were 1,424 skilled and semi-skilled 
miners required across Canada while the sup- 
ply of workers totalled only 854. Over 65 
per cent of demand was for experienced coal 
miners and this need will become more acute 
as farmers temporarily employed in coal 
mines, return to the farms. Placement in the 
gold mining industry has been at a high level 
with many employers requesting returned 
servicemen only. 


Construction Workers—The unusually early 
spring and the appreciable increase in tthe out- 
put of building materials should result in a 
very active construction season. The number 
of skilled and semi-skilled construction workers 
required increased by approximately one- 
third during March, bringing demand to 3,326 ~ 
at March 21. The supply of construction 
workers, totalling 17,022 at March 21, was 
still considerably more than demand, but this 
condition will probably be reversed as residen- 


TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MARCH 21, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,396 450 1,846 6,926 788 7,714 
Clerical Workers...... : ee eae hase act Pate A oe 1,261 4,337 5,598 13, 512 10,385 23,897 
DSIESIWOEK CES ce. os. tee ant aces hie See eke 2,512 1,718 4, 230 8, 666 6,578 15, 244 
SenyicewWorkersy a. /) canis weer cee oh acetals a 2,104 10,307 12,411 11,007 6, 854 17, 861 
ERISHOTIMNOME he tite, enn Se) See Noe Rt ecg Pee BNA Bore sate ee 85 COL aia eect eas Ce 667 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 23, 699 9,788 33, 487 84, 429 9,324 93, 753 
Food and Kindred Products................... DOD ie tea eo 292 VES e aR Se 1342 
Pextile and Clothing, 6tG.., or a... 2s «eek es 975 7,229 8, 204 912 2,933 3, 845 
Lumber and Wood Products................... 1ONA00 Lad a ee 10,795 Bellies Pan ty Sm. 3, 060 
HEUTE CELI GALS Wer eens Wp ee ae ee ee eae ek Ste FRAGT (eaplany Sa aye oe 237 Sl POs | entire fe see 3,112 
MGIENG ceo rae eect amie al neti Pes Meee ons 1 Sa Vig iat ae 1,424 SHES ome. earn 854 
GonStrucerOne.. seeiisc dale cee sites oro Mena es SOLU PEM chistes ees 3,326 Li, 022 spe eee 17,022 
IMC LaWOL KINO Ae ha). ee odes era eh ee ealatebrs oes 1,841 150 1,991 19, 853 1,783 21,636 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,809 2,409 7,218 38, 244 4,608 42,852 
Wnskiled” Workers... occa cetes. ee cet at epee hele o 12,767 7,762 20, 529 89, 660 14,419 104,079 
OCA ITA Ce eee et shee: aan 43,824 34,362 78,186 214,867 48,348 263,215 
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tial, industrial and highway construction get 
underway. Many of the applicants now reg- 
istered at the employment service lack ade- 
quate training while others are elderly and 
are, consequently, difficult ‘to place. Brick- 
layers and plasterers remain in short supply, 
with no immediate alleviation of the shortage 
in sight. 
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Metal Workers—The supply of metal work- 


ers continues to outnumber the demand. At 


March 21, there were approximately 10 appli- 
cants for every vacancy reported; labour 
needs at March 21 totalled 1,991 while the 
number of unplaced applicants at ‘that date 
numbered 21,636. An excess supply of work- 
ers is particularly noticeable in applicants 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(excluding Agriculture) 








Date — 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
45,015 | 135,334 42,164 23, 729 65, 893 
42,915 132, 266 54, 049 29,011 83, 060 
51,969 | 179,339 51, 560 26, 555 78,115 
51,811 172, 857 44,971 24,384 69,355 
45,775 | 163,661 53,170 23,101 76,271 
39,808 | 153,875 56, 005 22,746 78,751 
43,153 | 151,166 60, 121 23,058 83,179 
41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
32,250 | 136,806 | 106,085 34, 062 140, 147 
28,968 | 101,204] 134,238 37, 830 172,068 
26, 026 79,541 150, 583 34,691 185, 274 
30, 004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
31,907 75,890 | 208,822 47,229 256, 051 
34,362 78,186 | 214,867 48,348 263,215 








TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 21, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Industry 


Mining and Manufacturing— 
CONS FY Tyas ne a init 5 Rael ik ont OR ere are A aa 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
TROWMPATICND LECH Ete pile Ce Mite bc ueae tot eRe Reece: 
ONTGEK EL Hate es See tae eee ice, 0.5 Suan doatonele Stale wine t hatte, Heres 


Other MintnevandiO1nurroducing sas. kcs de casein «oe cine 
ATECIATANGe arts Atay neuer so nymeh he Faery alanine cite eee 
SHaphin cing and TLEPATS sane yera steely il cca or tat aes ae 
CUS ANG PATIMENUML LION. ccna mc tomes che ee die wecrte le aire 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles..... 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 

ES CIUS DINER Meenas ioe aR Mts. ree a AN 6 BG septs ROM 


Electrical Machinery and Equipment.....................65) 


Other Machinery and Equipment....................------ 
Chemicals and Non-Metallies...................00c0eeeeees 
HOGM ear OCCSSINI CY Oh cine aah Moek. soe BiNde Aa tits oe co Riek ie 
pLextles ANU ee MOMUCS.2 «Seki oho deeGRe ch oa he em be Bows 
WiGdProdueps: as mea eet ey title cnt ee sidinatl,. bee PRI 
Feit Dian CUR ADCER Meer To eMen nun kittie dame. Tha Bane gene 
Rb periand azeapner :). Wee 6 vols waa. i A neue oe. 
Opbher -Manuflacturing:at..Gebah ©. clades eure kde ae dune oe 


AP OUSETACHTIOIUT renee Secs ae Ee ee A te ha ke et ee 
Eras POLL ALlONsett mt iene eee eh Sie clcha rh oa bind onceeteelee 
Other Publie Utilities (etic sande sn, oc ee ae Rs os 





Change from 


Male Female Total February 21, 1946 
Absolute | Percentage 

7,681 19 7,700 —3,295 —30-0 
227 25 2,152 —1,028 —32-3 
554 5 559 — 313 —35-9 
10, 362 49 10,411 —4, 636 —30-8 
1,109 2 Lie aa — 20 — 1:8 
123 21 144 + 1 + 0-7 
Pal Bee Sa ad oes 2 _ 6 —75-0 
327 11 338 — 56 —14-2 
1,063 14 1,077 + 120 +12°5 
139 122 261 — 16 — 5:8 
465 9 474 + 178 +60-1 
122 45 167 — 19 —10-2 
394 39 433 + 211 +95-0 
1, 250 433 1,683 + 156 +10-2 
67 421 8 + 99 +12:°5 
904 257 1,161 + 182 +18-6 
809 459 1, 268 — 13 — 9-3 
889 909 1,798 + 238 +15:3 
1,721 9,435 11,156 + 157 + 1-4 
1,747 268 2,015 — 72 — 3-5 
883 482 1,365 + 155 +12-8 
624 1,644 2,268 — 156 — 6-4 
1,042 1,491 2,533 — 655 — 2-1 
14,080 16,062 30, 142 + 967 + 3:3 
5, 242 54 5,296 +2,095 +65-4 
2,345 168 2,013 + 2-0 
398 452 850 — 35 — 4-0 
2,043 2,603 4,646 + 650 +16-3 
8, 948 14, 505 23, 453 +3, 280 +16-3 
43,418 33,893 77,311 +2,371 + 3-2 
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classified as machinists, structural steel work- 
ers, welders, and flame cutters. Many of 
these applicants have received a limited train- 
ing in a war plant and are not qualified in the 
general trade. Moulders, particularly soil pipe 
moulders, are urgently needed and local offices 
are endeavouring to meet demand by’ the 
transfer of workers. There is also demand 
for fully experienced auto bodymen and 
mechanics. 


Unskilled Workers 


A slight improvement in the labour situa-e« 


tion for unskilled workers was evident during 
the month, with demand increasing by 21 per 
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cent while the number of applicants seeking 
this type of work fell slightly. The rise in 
demand was due mainly to the increased num- 
ber of male workers required for both hght 
and heavy labour in the Ontario, Prairie, and 
Pacific Regions. At March 21, there were 
20,529 vacancies reported at National Employ- 
ment Service offices with unplaced applicants 
at that date numbering 104,079. More than 
one-half of the unplaced applicants are 
classified as light labour, representing handi- 
capped, elderly, and untrained workers who 
were absorbed into industry during the war 
years, but are becoming increasingly difficult 
to place as a better type of applicant becomes 
available. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on the semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment Offices across Canada. 
The report covers employment conditions 
during the month ended March 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Woods Operations—The recent mild weather 
has brought lumbering operations in the Mari- 
times almost to a close. Night transportation 


is being used in some areas in an effort to get 


the remnants of this year’s record cut into the 
clear. However, such conditions of work make 
it. difficult to secure adequate labour. A few 
pulpwood contractors in the Campbellton area 
are continuing work where snow conditions 
permit. Driving operations will commence in 
about a month, and when this occurs no short- 
age of labour is expected. 

Coal Mining—No men other than first-class 
miners or veterans with reinstatement privi- 
leges are being hired in Maritimes coal fields. 
Coal output is gradually increasing as vacan- 
cies for skilled miners become filled. In the 
Cape Breton area, reinstatement of servicemen 
has reduced the number of vacancies to 260. 
The Greenwood Coal Company is again in 
operation and to date about 65 men have been 
taken on the payroll. Only 68 skilled miners 
are now required in the Minto area because 
of the return of ex-miners who had been work- 
ing in the woods for the winter. 

Manufacturing—Industrial activity through- 
out the Maritimes is curtailed by the shortage 
of materials, although lack of orders is handi- 
capping some firms. In Amherst, the Maritime 
Pants Manufacturing Co. has closed due to the 
shortage of materials. The Trenton Steel 
Works of New Glasgow are laying off men 
pending further orders. An industrial dispute 
at the Eastern Car Company has involved 600 
men in a work stoppage. 


The Industrial Shipping Company at Mahone 
Bay has been awarded a contract to build 200 
prefabricated houses, and will need about 200 
men. Most of this labour is available in the 
district, carpenters and labourers being the 
chief requirement. 

Shipbuilding and ship repair work are pro- 
viding employment for many men in the 
region. The volume of repairs under way in 
the Halifax shipyards is reported as being the 
heaviest in years; sufficient work is on hand to 
keep the present staff of about 2,100 men busy 
for several months. However, little or no new 
demand for labour in the shipbuilding industry 
of Nova Scotia has been indicated: for the past 
two weeks. At the Saint John Drydock 
Company, 185 workers were hired from 400: 
applicants for some temporary work. 


Preparations for the spring fishing season 
are in full swing, and labour demands of the 
fish processing plants are expected to exceed 
the supply. The dehydration plant at Wood- 
stock will close within the next two weeks, 
laying off 125 women. 


Construction — Residential construction is 
making slow progress owing to the shortage 
of materials. In Halifax 160 new units are 
under construction but much of the work is 
being held up because of supply shortages, 
chiefly of flooring materials. The proposed 
erection of 250 Wartime Housing units has 
been cut to 150 in this city. Bricklayers are 
still scarce, although sufficient carpenters are 
now obtainable. Satisfactory progress is being 
made on the Veterans’ Housing program at 
Saint John, where four houses are being fin- 
ished and occupied each day. In the Sydney 
area, where unemployment is serious, one large 
firm could employ over 750 skilled and un- 
skilled workers immediately if building mater- 
ials were obtainable. 
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Ex-Servicemen—There has been a small in- 
crease in the employment of veterans, although 
the numbers of unemployed ex-service per- 
sonnel are also increasing. Every effort is 
being made to extend the training facilities of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs and of 
Canadian. Vocational training, but lack of 
buildings, equipment and. instructors is seri- 
ously hampering the enrolment of additional 
trainees. 

Quebec Region 


Woods Operations—Large scale cutting is 
over in most areas, although in some parts 
work is being accelerated before all of the snow 
finally disappears. Labour requirements are 
now well in hand, as the transfer of workers 
from completed operations to less advanced 
work is now possible. Woodsmen leaving the 
bush in the Dolbeau area have opened about 
250 replacement vacancies. Spring operations 
at La Tuque will be on a limited scale and 
men are rapidly leaving the bush. About 300 
cutters are still required in the Matane region. 

Drives are expected to start in early April 
because of the unusually early spring thaw, 
and ample help is available for most operators. 

There has been an excellent cut of both 
saw-logs and pulpwood throughout the region 
during the past winter and indications are that 
output may have reached an “all-time” high. 

Mining—Shortage of experienced miners 
and lack of housing facilities continue to 
handicap some Quebec operations. Hardrock 
mines in Rouyn and Val d’Or districts are 
still clamouring for experienced underground 
miners, but the demand for surface workers 
remains almost nil. Asbestos Corporation Ltd., 
Vimy Ridge, is rehiring men laid off a few 
weeks ago. The general mining outlook is 
good; development work at Lac Doré and 
Ungava will create appreciable employment 
opportunities in a few months. 


Manufacturing—The employment picture in 
‘the general industrial field has not improved 
appreciably. The effects of the United States 
steel strike continued to be felt in the 
numerous Canadian industries depending on 
imported steel. 

New industries planned, or already under 
way, promise a substantial reduction of unem- 
ployment in the near future. The Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co. is undertaking produc- 
tion of the Noresman plane at Cartierville and 
also the manufacturing rights for the Barnelli 
C.B.Y.3 and aircraft assembly division. Even- 
tually about 500 men will be employed. There 
are persistent rumours that the motor car 
industry may be established in the Sorel 
region, involving the Citroen and Kaiser- 
Fraser Companies, and the former Sorel In- 
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dustries gun plant. If this project material- 
izes, large industrial development would occur 
in the area. . 
Canadian Power Boat Company in Montreal 
has begun an extensive program in the con- 
struction of utility craft which will create 
employment for an additional 300 men. In the 


furniture and upholstery field, Simmons Ltd. 


and St. Louis Bedding Co. of Montreal are 
increasing production facilities and enlarging 
payrolls. The footwear industry is still suffer- 
ing severely from a shortage of skilled help, 
but this would appear to have no restraining 
effect on plant extensions and, the opening of 
new factories. All tanneries are now working 
at full capacity but they are unable to keep 
up with present demands of the shoe manu- 
facturers. 

The Aluminum Company of Canada will re- 
open two more pot-rooms at Arvida in April, 
when 300 additional men will be required. 


Renewed activity is expected im Quebec ~ 


shipyards as the Federal Government will 
spend over $2,000,000 in Montreal to rebuild 
Canada’s depleted inland freighter fleets. Most 
of the important shipyards in the province will 
recelve a share of the contracts. 

Textile workers are badly needed at the 
Drummondville Cottons and Dominion Tex- 
tiles plants of Magog, Montreal and Sher- 
brooke. The conversion to three eight-hour 
shifts resulted in this urgent need for extra 
workers. 


Construction—Prospects in the construction 
industry are somewhat brighter owing to the 
unusually early spring and the expanded supply 
of building materials. The return of building 
controls will stimulate low-cost housing proj- 
ects by channeling the required materials to 
them. The new priorities rating is designed to 
divert building materials away from non- 
essential construction. However, the flow of 
supplies is still inadequate to provide for all 
the residential, commercial and _ industrial 
building projects planned. 

Spring maintenance of ways for the C.P.R. 
and C.N.R. will employ 700 men before June. 
Several thousand men will be required im- 
mediately for highway maintenance. 


Hz-servicemen — Employment opportunities 
for veterans are still very limited. Most of 
those unplaced are either unskilled or partially 
skilled, and of an age where further training is 
difficult. However, an intensive campaign 
supported by the Employers’ Council is gradu- 
ally expanding “on-the-job” training oppor- 
tunities. 

Ex-servicemen qualified under the Veterans’ 
Land Act will henceforth be eligible for in- 
struction in a short agricultural course at 
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St. Hyacinthe. Special training is now being 
given to about 50 ex-servicemen, with satis- 
factory results. 

Ontario Region 


Woods Operations—Most companies have 
ceased operations because of the early spring 
break-up. Labour demand is limited to pulp- 
wood. cutters, who are required chiefly at 
Kapuskasing, Timmins and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Vacancies are available for a total of 2,000 
men. 

Pulpwood production increased by 900,000 
cords im the 1945-46 season, and will supply 


‘sufficient raw materials for all paper mills 


operating in Ontario. As the sawlog industry 
also reported improved cuts, the Woods Labour 
Campaign, whereby fare was advanced and 
paid by U.I.C., may be considered successful. 

In anticipation of spring driving, orders have 
been received for 340 river drivers in the 
Brent and Sault Ste. Marie areas. A few saw- 
mills, hauling their logs directly from the 
woods to the mill yards, have commenced 
sawing. 

Hard Rock Mining—Development work in 
the gold fields is expanding rapidly, with a 
consequent shortage of diamond drillers. About 
5,000 men, of whom the majority are ex-ser- 
vicemen, have been absorbed by the gold 
mining industry. Increased production at the 
Macassa, Lakeshore and Auror mines is due to 
the greater availability of labour over the past 
five months. . 

The International Nickel Company of Sud- 
bury has commenced construction work at its 
Copper Cliff smelter. Two hundred smelter 
workers were recently recalled, and production 
is now continuing at the normal peace-time 
level. 


Manufacturing—A great deal of employment 
activity is occurring in secondary metal in- 
dustries and in the manufacture of machinery 
and equipment. At Windsor the majority of 
industrial concerns have recovered from the 
American steel strike and are now working at 
full capacity. The ending of the General 
Motors’ strike in the U.S.A. will mean resump- 
tion of work for 500 employees in the Windsor 
plant and for a few thousand employees in 


- Oshawa, plants. 


It is expected that a considerable number of 
heavy labourers will leave the iron and steel 
industries for outdoor work in the spring, 
leaving vacancies for others suited to this 
type of work. Clearance orders from manu- 
facturing firms throughout the region have 
been placed by Ontario machine _ shops, 
including agricultural implement factories, 
which are calling for moulders, forge opera- 
tors, and wood and metal pattern-makers. 
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Many men have been transferred to the 
Massey-Harris plant in Brantford, but there 
is a continued demand for foundry workers 
from Brantford, Hamilton, Galt and Guelph. 

There are many indications that the need 
for production workers is on the increase. At 
St. Catharines, openings for semi-skilled help 
and lighter types of labour have increased 
considerably. At Belleville, the Corbin Lock 
Company is negotiating with contractors for 
the erection of a $650,000 addition to their 
plant. The Canada Cement Company is also 
making an addition to ‘their plant, which will 
eventually employ 200 men. At Hamilton 
there is a rise in the demand. for heavy 
factory labour. The demand for textile work- 
ers has dropped considerably in the last few 
weeks. Female machine operators are urgently 
needed in ithe needle trades at Kitchener. At 
Guelph there is an acute shortage of female 
workers. In the furniture industry demand is 
heavy for skilled wood workers. Several wood- 
working companies are locating in New To- 
ronto and expect to be in operation by the 
end of ‘April. Qualified workers are scarce. 
Ex-servicemen are now receiving “on-the-job” 
training as woodworkers and _ upholsterers 
through Canadian Vocational Training. 

Material shortages have occasioned numer- 
ous lay-offs throughout the region. Swift 
Canadian Company at Toronto released 50 
labourers, and Phillips Electrical Works at 
Brockville has laid off 35 men. At Stratford 
125 men in the Canadian National Railway 
shops will be replaced by ex-servicemen. 
Reduced production at the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in Windsor will result in 'the indefinite 
release of 78 workers. 


Construction—As spring approaches there 
is a marked ‘increase in demand for all types 
of building ‘tradesmen, especially bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, plumbers, electricians 
and labourers. Building programs to be 
started this season include private homes and 
Wartime Housing units, as well as hospital 
and commercial construction. 

In Toronto, bricklayers are urgently needed 
and there are also many openings for other 
skilled tradesmen. Orders for heavy labour 
in Hamilton are numerous. Kingston is also 
very short of bricklayers and electricians. 

Construction activity in the Pembroke area 
is at a low ebb. One hundred and fourteen 
workmen were recently released by the Fraser 


Brace Company. 


Ex-servicemen—There are increasing indi- 
cations of an improvement in employment 
conditions for veterans, although the general 
situation is still poor. An easier flow of sup- 
plies, the opening of Great Lakes navigation, 
and the commencement of construction work 
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will swell the number of placements. During 
the period May 1, 1945, to March 1, 1946, a 
total of 34,918 ex-servicemen were placed by 
the Toronto local office—an average of well 
over 100 per day for the entire period. 


Prairie Region 


Woods Operations—The advent of early 
spring weather has almost stopped bush work 
at Fort William and Port Arthur. By the end 
of this period nearly all camps in the Thunder 
Bay District will be closed for a period of 
approximately three weeks, at which time the 
operators expect to start ‘their spring drives 
and workers now leaving the woods will be 
re-employed. Some operators will be unable 
to complete their hauling programs for this 
vear. Operations are continuing at Kenora 
and Fort Frances on a diminished scale and 
large numbers of woodsmen are returning 
from the bush. 

Hard Rock Mining—Greater activity is 
evident in ‘the industry as spring approaches. 
Nearly all companies are seeking experienced 


miners and machine runners, but inexper- 


lenced men are not needed at present. Lack 
of housing accommodation in the Beardmore 
district hinders placements through clearance. 
Diamond-drilling crews and prospecting syn- 
dicates are very busy in this area. 

At Flin Flon the need for men is mounting 
daily and entire crews are being moved in as 
obtained. 

Manufacturing —Industrial activity is still 
quite slow in this region. Meat packing 
plants, now at their season “low” in output, 
are still reducing staff. A further lay-off of 
50 employees at Canada Packers in Winnipeg 
has occurred. At Calgary there thas been a 
slight decline in cattle and hog receipts but 
no immediate lay-off is anticipated. Current 
Separations chiefly involve farmers and farm 
labourers who are returning to agriculture. 
Cattle and hog receipts are down approxi- 
mately 40 per cent as compared with the same 
period last year. 

The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. has 
received contracts for two ships but men will 
not be needed for some time. Steel shortages 
will delay the rehiring of men who were laid 


off upon the completion of contracts. The | 


brick yard at Estevan will employ another 
seventy men if the weather continues warm 
and dry. In the last two weeks, about sixty 
men have been engaged by the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company at Fort William. 
More workers will be hired as material deliv- 
eries improve following strike settlements. 
Otherwise much of the slight increase in 
labour demand in this region is caused by 
farmers leaving industry for spring planting. 
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Construction.—Considerable construction 
work is planned for all points throughout 
this region as soon as weather permits. At 
Calgary, contractors are beginning operations 


already and a drastic shortage of carpenters. 


and bricklayers is anticipated within the next 
month. There has been a slight improvement 
in this industry in the Edmonton area. Brick- 
layers will be required here for the erection 
of the Nurses’ Home, Union Hospital, at the 
beginning of April. Also in Medicine Hat, 
Regina and Saskatoon increased activity is 
noted. Temporarily over 600 extra gang and 
section men have been laid off by the C.N.R. 
at various centres, but will be re-employed 
when the frost goes. 


Ex-servicemen.—Throughout the Prairies a 
variety of projects are expected to absorb 
veterans aS soon as spring comes. Miuning 
development and construction programs will 
soon be under way. Calgary reports a 
definite up-trend in veteran placements and 
for the first time in six months the number of 
placements during a two-week period has 
balanced the number of new registrations. 
The Canadian army will take over the Alaska 
Highway on April 1, and will probably require 
mechanics and truck drivers. 


Pacific Region 


Woods Operations—Labour requirements 
for the logging industry have greatly increased 
in the past two weeks. The shortage of skilled 
loggers, which has been developing gradually 
in the last six years, is now assuming serious 
proportions. Operators will have to train key 
personnel if production is to be expanded. 

Logging operations have commenced in the 
Chilliwack area following improved weather 
conditions. Local labour cannot meet the 
demand and clearance orders will be required. 
Logging is im full swing in the Prince George 
area and skilled woodsmen are needed. Poor 
road conditions will shortly slow up opera- 
tions in this area, however, and are at present 
hampering the industry in the Okanagan and 
Kootenay regions. 

Sawmills—The seasonal curtailment of log- 
ging operations has caused mills in all parts 
of the province to run below capacity, but the 
current increase in logging operations will 
stimulate sawmill employment. Portable saw- 
mills are operating and vacancies are listed for 
forty workers. 

Orders for heavy labour are still brisk in 
the New Westminster area but there is no 
difficulty in filling these requirements locally. 
Orders for skilled millhands are scattered, and 
are easily met by the movement of men from 
temporarily closed plants. Vancouver shingle 
mills have been able to secure rafts of cedar 
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logs and maintain normal activity. Several 
mills will operate additional shifts when a 
supply of logs is assured. Victoria sawmills 
are gradually returning 'to full production with 
little labour turnover. Except for the occas- 
ional skilled tradesman, orders are easily filled. 


Coal Mining—The acute shortage of certifi- 
cated miners is seriously retarding develop- 
ment in all coal mining sections. Greatest 
shortages are in the Courtenay, Fernie and 
Nanaimo areas. Prospects of satisfying this 
demand are remote. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company can 
use about forty unskilled men for under- 
ground work. Development work by tthe 
Tulameen Collieries at Princeton is suspended 
pending sinking of an air shaft. Labour 
requirements have been set in the Telkwa 
field. 


Hard Rock Mining—Activity is increasing 
in all fields. Mines in the Yukon Territory 
are starting spring operations and increased 
mining employment will in turn stimulate the 
services in ‘the area. The availability of suit- 
able mining machinery will govern the expan- 
sion of silver and silver lead mines in the 
Yukon region. 

Existing demand is for experienced miners. 
Crews are now being assembled for placer 
operations in the Atlin district. Mines in the 
Cariboo district are very active and numerous 
orders are registered for experienced miners 
and muckers in the quartz mines. 

In the base metals industry, labour demands 
remain unfilled for the Britannia Mining and 
Smelting Company and the Granby Consoli- 
dated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. Ltd. 
The possibility of a general strike is at present 
hanging over this industry, discouraging appli- 
cants from seeking this type of work. 
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Manufacturing —Box-making and plant pre- 
parations for the coming season form the chief 
activity at this time, and ex-servicemen are 
meeting the region’s general industrial needs. 
The few requirements of the metal industry 
are easily filled, but soil pipe moulders are 
still required. 

Production in Vancouver’s steel shipyards 
has not increased and orders for labour are 
easily filled. Shortage of shipwrights in the 
wooden shipbuilding industry is retarding con- 
struction in some yards. Victoria Machinery 
Depot staff reductions will continue until 450 
workers have been released. lLay-offs are 
continuing in Prince Rupert shipyards. 

The further lay-off threatened at the Heaps 
Engineering Works in New Westminster 
following the cancellation of Russian orders, 
was averted by the receipt of a large order 
from a California firm. 

Construction—Mild weather thas led to an 
increased demand for unskilled labour. Skilled 
carpenters are still urgently required but the 
need for bricklayers and stone masons has — 
eased considerably. Shortage of experienced 
tradesmen is due to the fact that most of them 
have now established their own small con- 
cerns, chiefly in the housing field. The short- 
age of carpenters is particularly acute in New 
Westminster and Nanaimo. 

Throughout the region, construction in 
general is held up by lack of materials. 

Ex-servicemen—The number of unplaced 
applicants continues to increase steadily, but 
most offices anticipate a definite upswing in job 
opportunities. with the coming of spring 
weather. There has been little difficulty in 
placing Service women. The few receiving 
out-of-work allowances are in general awaiting 
the commencement of training courses. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
February, 1946 


EPORTS received from the National 
Employment Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission during 
the four-week period February 1 to February 
28, 1946, showed a decrease of 6-6 per cent in 
business transacted when compared with the 
preceding five weeks, December 28, 1945, to 
January 31, 1946, and a loss of 59-7 per cent 
in comparison with the four weeks February 
‘2 to March 1, 1945, this computation being 
based on the average number of placements 
recorded daily. Under the first comparison, 
minor increases were noted in trade, agri- 
culture, fishing and hunting but all other 
industrial divisions recorded declines. When 


compared with the four weeks ending March 
1, 1945, except for a nominal increase in agri- 
culture and fishing all industrial groups 
showed losses, the most pronounced being a 
substantial decrease in manufacturing, and 
moderate reductions in services, forestry and 
Ingging, trade, public utilities operation and 
construction. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1943, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment Service 
Offices throughout Canada. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curve of vacancies 
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in relation to applications took a downward 
trend while that of placements remained about 
the same. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 67:8 during the four weeks 
ending February 28, in contrast with 69-3 
during the previous five weeks, and 102-0 in 
the four weeks February 2 to March 1, 1945. 
The ratio of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the period under review was 31:9 
compared with 31-3 in the preceding period 
and 68:4 during the four weeks ending March 
1, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the four 
weeks ending February 28, was 4,477 compared 
with 4,979 in the previous five weeks and 
7,415 during the corresponding four weeks last 
year. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily by the offices 
during the period February 1 to February 28, 
was 6,597 in comparison with 7,184 in the pre- 
ceding period and 7,265 in the four weeks 
February 2 to March 1, 1945. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the four weeks under review 
was 2,104 of which 1,910 were in regular em- 





ployment and 194 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, as compared with a total daily 


average of 2,254 during the previous five 


weeks. Placements in the four weeks ending 


March 1, 1945 averaged 4,974 daily consisting © 


of 4,850 placements in regular and 124 in casual 


employment. — 
During the period February 2 to February | 


28, 1946, the offices of the Commission refer- 
red 79,545 persons to employment and effected 
a total of 50,505 placements; of these the 
placements in regular employment were 45,848 
of which 33,595 were of males and 12,253 of 
females, while placements in casual work 
totalled 4,657. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 70,674 for males 
and 36,781 for females, a total of 107,455 
while applications for work numbered 158,329 
of which 117,085 were from males and 41,244 
from females. Reports for the five weeks 
December 28, to January 31, 1946 showed 
144,401 positions available, 208,346 applica- 
tions made and 65,374 placements effected, 
while from February 2 to March 1, 1945 there 
were recorded 177,950 vacancies, 174,369 
applications made and 119,386 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES seeeee 





PLACEMENTS 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, 
from January 1936 to date:— 


There were 1,021 men and 279 women placed 
in regular employment. 
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bi 3 PLACEMENTS 

ee ear j 

E Tomeine aman Totals There was a decrease in the average number 

: Sate ital UA of positions available daily at Employment 

[ OS ed) oe nee 217,931 | 113,519 331,450 Offices in the province of Quebec during the 

c LOE Y aes oy Belin) es 275,300 114, 236 389,536 four weeks ending February 28, 1946; there 

: So ae Gg aaa ae ries erent being 1,072 compared with 1,335 in the pre- 

4 Wa e Nes ole. 320, 090 155, 016 475,106 ceding period and 2,376 during the four weeks 

4 ie ee ee Mee coke IOS «(108 9 707, 763 ending March 1 last year. Placements, like- 

F ee i SLO 1,890, 408 53, 618 Herat wise, decreased under both comparisons, the 

earner aS tcwe soe ee 1,693, 119 46,798 , 199, ; i i ; j 

i i ae Garay & 1, 445, 692 47,889 | 114931581 ally average being 3819 during the period 
1946 (9 weeks)........ 105, 497 10, 382 115,879 under review, in contrast with 362 in the 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
‘Orders listed at National Employment 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the four weeks ending 
February 28, 1946, called for a daily average 
of 160 workers, compared with 171 in the 
previous period and 255 during the four weeks 
ending March 1, 1945. Placements showed 
a daily average of 90 in contrast with 96 in 
the preceding five weeks and 198 during the 
period February 2 to March 1 last year. The 
reduction in placements from the four weeks 
ending March 1 a year ago was mainly due 
to a fairly large decrease in manufacturing 
supplemented by losses smaller in volume in 
public utilities operation, trade, services and 
construction. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing 620; services 578; 
trade 353; public utilities operation 176; 
forestry and logging 173, and construction 163. 
Regular placements numbered 1,316 of men 
and 672 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, averaged 142 daily in contrast 
with 149 during the five weeks terminating 
January 31, 1946, and 215 in the period 
terminating March 1 a year ago. There was 
a daily average of 59 placements in com- 
parison with 66 in the previous five weeks 
and 153 during the corresponding period of 
1945. Placements were less numerous in all 
industrial groups than during the four weeks 
ending March 1 last year. The largest 
decrease was reported in public utilities oper- 
ation followed by moderate declines in manu- 

facturing, trade, services, forestry and logging, 
and construction. Changes in all other groups 
were negligible. Placements by industries 
numbered: manufacturing 371; services 343; 
public utilities operation 208; construction 
166; trade 144, and forestry and logging 113. 


previous five weeks and 1,434 during the period 
ending March 1, 1945. The heavy reduction 
in placements from the period ending March 
1 a year ago, was chiefly attributable to a 
marked decline in manufacturing augmented 
by substantial losses in forestry and logging, 
services, trade, construction and _ public 
utilities operation. Of the remaining groups 
a moderate decrease in finance and insurance 
was the most important. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 3,071; services 1,318; 
forestry and logging 744; trade 700; construc- 
tion 678; public utilities operation 635, and 
mining 405. Placements in regular employ- 
ment totalled 5,673 of men and 1,800 of 
women. 


Ontario 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period 
terminating February 28, 1946, numbered 
1,939 daily compared with 2,050 in the 
previous five weeks and -3,025 during the 
period February 2 to March 1 a year ago. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 965 during the four weeks under 
review, in contrast with 977 in the preceding 
period and 2,075 during the four weeks 
terminating March 1, 1945. <A pronounced 
decline in manufacturing together with sub- 
stantial losses in services, trade and public 
utilities operation, and decreases of much 
smaller proportions in forestry and logging, 
and construction accounted for the reduction 
in placements from the period terminating 
March 1 last year. In addition, moderate 
decreases were noted in finance and insur- 
ance, and mining. Industries in which 
employment was secured for more than 500 
workers included: manufacturing 9,898; ser- 
vices 5,072; trade 2,525; construction 1,793; 
forestry and logging 1,687, and public utilities 
operation 1,575. Regular placements numbered 
16,330 of men and 5,388 of women. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS ; 
FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 4 j 
eA SL lie oes a aac ks ES ae 3 EE eR ie I Ne lel a et Ele a 
: 1 
Vacancies Applicants ? 
Office Regis- {3 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced = 
during end of during to end of ; 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 310 155 930 325 230 19 2,049 ' 
Ger loL Lew sae ts mrss de ea NG Mate a tae 209 109 625 218 165 1 1,427 
PINT GYSIGO Ste Mek: Pa bee boos sce Sree ee eee 101 46 305 107 65 18 622 . 
. 
ieeve Scotia. 28. oS ye 3,528 2,495 6, 480 2,833 1,758 154 12,732 | 
PATOL tein eee eet Reon oles, eee Bes 125 332 L4SH ee 163M i ee aioe 967 
STIG POW LOL eatin, Mined a teciath ch ethan eye octets Ie Stns 145 54 159 97 20 10 452 
IAT SERROMELE Ss Seehof ited Ue eae eed eae 138 82 219 111 67 8 235 
NOUS Ye eee oR PEIN. REE Sie ves orctomants, ever SRS 72 115 146 26 19B <8, Seeea 399 
IPC OM SAN Se eee eee tS Sisal ee os 69 104 462 104 98 1 939 
eve life. 8 Patra teee al «nce areas WAN, ele COTE & Ro TSE 1,363 1,201 1,500 925 398 9 1,738 : 
TRAC pe Ske ae a A a ct a CU Aap EN 11 94 Y bin eRe at HIE eR ie 2 212 
TOG All Poy, Reh AlWl me eV 9 7 ap OR LE 259 253 335 74 42 14 506 
JOP Rurcw ao Ye Ae SOE is aR We RS Oe age ae Re RR 176 71 284 218 105 25 555 
INEM ASO UNV Ca iene ern RT Ma kins edie oe Piety 483 91 946 444 359 41 2,128 
ING Wa uetiOlG. een on) fest etd seine Je tia 13 197 124 26 17 1 259 
UN OPUS WOO Yes th Se hoy, Patty ciate Th ou meeterremt 64 10 184 60 58 4 314 
PA CUOUMI ee tee eae eat eh Cal REIS CRS CP hE certs 71 9 117 77 61 4 488 
SOPIN GG Mee eth Ree eS eetics aS, cadeea oe 4 12 71 Schie waeng peed aie 179 
Sydnéyus. sae. Ca tla ee ROM Oe eres Se een ge 262 68 666 275 175 28 1, 761 
SVM Yves Sia Ma eM Foe Sane fae cathe eRe 2 31 7 127 34 Sa ane 416 
WLU GO Sree tarinee «MOR Ane te ania ig lt See Tg HE 164 156 326 136 69 9 490 
Warmouth:mmelburne! 5007 2. Mo. cad. bese pes 78 55 387 68 04) [ats sere 694 
ING WW RSTUTMAS WECK iol crake aon ak cov aeue toe 3,408 2,641 4,818 2,119 1,300 110 7,573 
GRADU tS the Qe Se AP Lee Ue RENN: 8 OER Be Ame De och Be 196 184 374 56 1 7 870 
WampbeilLonssocreere casei ac tow Mesaccskota eee 446 370 368 155 81 37 778 
PS CITUNS COM Aan tae ke e t ehuss a dies Caer 267 84 201 78 SAr bck Dade 251 
ECETICEIDL ACh cates oo de Uelces oe BOL. Rico end Games 185 145 307 150 79 1 320: 
TARO al, AB cod eRe eee A ae a a 127 112 153 118 1 a Ais ce 108 
NTONCCON he ee ee ee ty rite ee ee ee nee 915 638 1,465 631 320 34 2,583 
ING wCHatlecn et ete y ae ee oti tia EL” & 46 69 320 28 20 6 552 
SENT RU £0) ObTTE ee Sates ee Sia ei ee be ie oe 977 814 1,310 770 453 18 1, 673 
SU OLED NCH ees Ps ete ce tase take bdo een NM 81 101 96 23 Dial tebcccxe saat 148 
Nogttcisr op Gulab RUE SIR 4 LURE MED Lea NS DOMAROR Ry One Sk SA 71 51 91 49 45 i 114 
WWOOGSEOC Ke Wnt Ui nice eer ek tarts 9 U8! a ae 97 73 133 61 GL 4 oes 176 
COTS DEK CRE a Ss a, Ba On Meeks, 6 Cane NE Seen ene ee eee 25,721 27,748 43,630 14,980 4,493 191 84,952, 
ENCCOREV GALT cere MORN eee ee eh 8, SS Se as 43 43 29 lil ARR Ss 119 
SSD OSEOS Sor tee ese Yatra Reis INET ha cetera ode 87 113 99 42 BGG Gow ponents 137 
Baie U ee AL et tress rk aor a wipe «due ele Macsa de 141 119 76 44 as RN an ss a nee 306. 
HS CHUNALNOIS hea oie sere oe eo hain 2 ee ae a 36 80 124 33 SOI) Tee 464 
Uouelcing Weg) eres |) bye eee toh es 148 102 213 72 GO ecu Pees 532 
(GANBADSCAlIN sae chee es yaa Ee ais 13 256 75 3 al eee a 245. 
CHANCCT eee he ae fs Eines Bee 3 413 132 1 pig Pasa thn 412, 
CON TCOUSEN Tae ek teh ON Nut dans. | gt aah 660 1, 232 609 77 Sli eee ert 1,251 
CORON Berea Fe ME al IEEE IRS CIR i A ge 50 42 7 38 OS.) | sakes Mes 133, 
Cowansvslich Reni Skat ak Rorcien FS see th %,< 7 32 52 1 yale Tage Ne cme! 94 
OLIDC RUE Nes art ere eso A eG Ete es ee 7a 1,201 78 1 1 Be IR a 125. 
I TUMIMONG Wlled eo nec har ae er aes oer 447 343 585 489 Ky fal beens 2 896 
BSC TARZUS ner ea ree ERs ORR EY: 81 36 152 69 63 5 100. 
Ari ATIe we renee We meee RT Mets 1 teeace wail 115 73 102 54 AD lecce sere 86 
TAD VER sere ee ene irate, tio ae (Fn is 113 301 317 69 hig Rice nyc 390. 
OS aa ct cae ial), Re er oa a 260 448 711 133 OFT ee 1137 
DONCELO RE Pee PE Ea cee endl a's. sie om en 319 344 567 222 2S |. ce eee 1, 402. 
SN WIOLE Sao ins aR a Ss Ae uae at che! Spot orstchente 41 35 391 6 ae (hee 1,411 
Na chuteuy. oes ete... mance ile te ek. Mes eta 137 78 686 135 LOO! 1. seer, Wee 337 
WEALD te ee ean ey ee lots <i Pabare. of arate §4 30 106 6 Oe certs ee 303. 
Dre BUCS eae HIME, cn SET A a ra Vr By 756 219 140 64 OSS ioe re aera 250: 
WO VIS APE er PV aoe tekescssis Ae Ia, Sei eee oe 222 83 436 96 OE aoe ese 2,819 
PEGRISOY Le ets ee arte eas sce eae aes 36 12 207 9 Fel NES See ob 403. 
BiSaoe Be epee toes FR sone xt 30 35 81 19 6 Levees 144 
IIE Sates AALS ae An SB OSE hala Rl eae ae UI 378 1,107 202 99 pe Leen meal a ae Zoo) 
MGrantICL ieee en sate Letom Jaa ae eae 52 9 142 51 49 1 161 
INEGTin LaUAUTLOIAt cy Ltt he oa oe oe eee ai es See checks 57 159 83 52 OF" | wants Ate ees 69 
PUSHER TIVE Ane EN | a So Rim ys ne ne Sele 15 17 203 16 L Gio) See ae 476. 
Montmonencys. ihe aoe ener Baas Bvt 3 108 24 272M BLS ee 524 
WY Reh ae aT Cad a teh ens CRM oe at Ce on 10, 156 13, 486 23, 897 6, 846 2,188 70 39, 630. 
MT ESSUSVATEO pert y ps ADEM au Rte oiee gw ae cee ae oleae Miao 8 6 1 PART pa Pa 170. 
Gri ek ECOG) Sia we Reg ee cde MLA Suen 110 72 166 G4N | cab Phe 268. 
COLITS GY erate “aia 0) Ta ees Pua ER A. onto CIN Ree eae ee 1,681 939 3, 781 1, 453 658 41 13,107 
LG HMONAK es oil Mc is A eectet tiie eee 79 47 73 54 44 4 66 | 
iRORTAR ATHENS tee a) eae reg! Se SUIS gn eer en 392 1,377 485 158 DSS hs oll 704 
VUVIPFELOUG AOUD et eee ee et eae ob See 19 169 230 Balls Tee ee 938. 
VOD ET NL ine ebes etme i Pt ts AS) A tes Papacy Bhac 87 412 119 67 OMe ee 129. 
COLIN T Rete eee Ee hc en sei ee GVA wt aleve Wardle He 621 444 500 884 21 | PAoe ie ae 437 
NG. A go tlser net Pete en bettie da hulein se cleg 269 102 276 215 194 4 161 
Stes Annemecballevues. eee iat cae Side ee.e 48 11 Lg NR? ast aera el nt. eS 364 
SEOUL HOLeSO nce ee ee hee een aoe 242 212 318 153 144 1 767 F 
St..Georgeside ‘Beaucen i.e). teeth tae ee 39 30 264 117 ST) aerate 298. 
SUeOERY BEING Het poy er wet hea. aac Nangtrists a cutee 669 679 331 173 50 1 595. ; 
SESH GAM ee Pe ene ee ee eect ae. Meters 455 309 848 395 200. )| ee eee 344, 
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Quebec—Concluded 
STL OTODMG nae cat ce ete or aE, iy Bact aace 
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OTE stat fen, 7 Mae Coa = Nv SMR ef als la UA gr 
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CESTAIGY BD ee Die ak Bee ACH Nee aE a es nee ica, 
Barrie. oh EES ET Ee Ae CPR ROR RL A Rene llc og eae 
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AB TAT Gl ORC ois Cee eesti thee odes tg Stace he 
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CUSTER Ree a2 NEI Sel 250 a a Pee aL Nr 
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LGarionO OUe ns hose ty lon ee Leelee ae TEs 
CORIO RNG DS ee eles (1 SR ee a On, en amen nS 
Gael pee Fa eke ct ee es sete, oie dada Mert 
PEAR YANT UOT rarer oC ree iL Sa cn, skp Montlake 
Bela KESOULV facie eee eres ale sinh. Serene 
NiINPOreO Wier Aiuto torrets yates ess Cie ad Resi 
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RSEOSLON Ws. Jule sue ens «los eannercte tialto eRe ghee 
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iKatchener-Waterloo) 8... {iieet deen keane. * 
Mea iN tOMNs ao seas Sate wtp Accs cde ose. ne rea 
TANCBAY topes lo OR Te ee eee 


EN PANCE RET sites ee eee eae sinc shins ge te ety ee oate 
Nem anice tenes tia Latea wi anee sd Ae dics Sig a ae tela. 
INE Cras POON TO Aecieron hit hoee tals ed AM ea oie cake tn eee ay 
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| Der Sin UE eee en a Wn Sac EPR fe re 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946—Continued 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies! Regular | Casual period 

198 233 321 144 aE h roten, a Fe 514 
29 1 130 26 DLs | aekeeeee ete 332 

55 2 293 59 Obie akties 2,071 
574 324 698 528 308 37 750 
192 15 620 183 ASS ils ae caer 2,553 
252 65 431 246 190 17 672 
590 170 1, 236 389 198 10 3,374 
3,372 1, 268 601 426 BS iey l aeee ae 145 
299 166 718 300 226k owen aes 1,155 
156 136 233 105 Sil a ee tears 407 
46,543 28,833 58,858 34,776 21,718 1,438 86,647 
101 2 1 78 BESS Ne rca ale 91 
159 107 167 94 AS Nios Geter 306 
325 119 464 313 Di Settee ascents 665 
115 75 185 98 OD SAA cea 161 
128 152 253 68 BT ik bees 413 
914 473 835 625 396 14 663 
Qn 68 285 201 66> | Sere cases 203 
48 17 73 47 AACN Bie ae: 97 
293 234 589 190 108 9 TANS 

. 86 26 107 69 BY id yee ENGR 94 
17, 55 DOL eerie Sorel e ete ok peel, eaters cern 815 
656 212 1,096 562 442 69 1,189 
23 60 99 24 16 3 150 

38 30 63 48 Da pilin ete ese 46 

88 Pek 238 93 VDA eee rectory 784 
191 163 170 105 Terese ake 142 
771 424 1, 229 722 584 7 2, 532 
565 636 263 209 TL Gules eee ee 209 
58 6 iM 54 38 15 137 

77 137 95 58 36 5 153 
1,032 417 786 556 40D Hie xy ae 202 
2,667 1,701 4,214 2,981 1,036 169 6, 249 
100 60 160 45 19 26 672 
159 64 119 165 114 4 42 
479 436 40 20 ERTS [reat ee 36 
215 95 109 22 SO eee a ee 210 
767 243 854 810 ATA | ee ers 670 
426 213 614 451 184 33 583 
1,473 1, 150 591 774 ASO0 ini eee 176 
76 60 244 71 D8 cl po eee 529 

53 23 227 58 43 4 566 

54 115 90 72 Bi Nae orate, 89 
D252 1,016 1,984 1,958 873 289 1,491 
35 64 248 28 152 |p-ae eee eos! 451 

76 52 129 64 G8" ahem 175 

41 34 92 LO) le amas Oe net crerneeet 263 
1,023 351 1, 246 841 HASP2 alice cere hone 739 
463 278 555 297 126 9 851 
555 221 512 340 289 48 251 
38 35 20 Tabata ee 84 
207 108 406 . 188 ISS na eters 81i 
413 305 1,276 359 DAD Ion cee ee 6,570 
1, 868 1,308 3,419 1, 874 733 Sia k eee 3,719 
303 152 446 402 222 9 329 
29 76 31 1Oc ie hee Oa Otter oreceens 28 

51 27 427 AAS ia ace chart Seem dover 687 
201 145 409 107 BS iLy ache 430 
192 145 266 182 107 11 157 
424 344 559 447 PHA alien Sears! 852 
24 16 120 22 eT ON Sesh arate 206 
1,431 1,652 1,286 680 O18 | tee aee 1,871 
152 150 214 38 24 1 553 
92 48 109 55 2 Sis sie e Ree ae 84 

61 33 108 45 3D: apemenors 209 
141 35 209 96 GDA ame cece 267 
684 226 1,548 35) 486 5 3, 567 
178 218 480 148 96 5 417 
285 88 696 206 AGH] ae a kerige Wore 834 
466 613 455 246 212 4 696 
162 94 205 63 33 9 225 
111 56 125 60 GOS ines, pbrteke 141 
359 318 499 339 193 69 441 
50 13, 19 81 (DEF ne et ec 192 
1,284 535 1,095 1,041 829 23 2,006 
23 33 S89: f eres ee a ee Et atone 105 
1,126 1,063 1,306 1, 235 1,052 24 761 
15, 210 9,444 12,379 9, 522 5, 945 372 13, 945 
1, 267 663 970 59d 242 24 1; 521 
317 252 224 133 LOS Ue bees ": 490 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS — 
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Vacancies Applicants , 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ———_—————_—_————-] end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
Walikertonsant ete et aa seks el oe eth 87 115 116 15 262 
Waaeelunire sco pal see ae. ofA BM 189 21 224 92 294 
LENS PD Ais RC A a ee ce Ra IS a 337 166 797 200 1,594 
IUVOS US HTornp a Ge hee te utes ik, Lite Mt hg Sy 343 108 501 828 718 
VUE CVG RE (O82? WT EN te i NUR i ae 1,444 370 7, 874 ew yal 17,165 
POU CRCOCR A yale kG MOU Ey a te Reo ul, ae 178 230 203 15 206 
RUBIEOD A he, NN OER. ce MU Uitiar, Pati 5,136 2,839 9,266 5,330 16,349 
PSTANGON MN Hance aay et Re Re lene oe Se a 227 178 514 215 974 
PSU UTE ee Seams oe ea OE Lah ia) 156 134 250 78 432 
FUER SAU, Oe i NM ie eS gt le a 264 143 195 194 36 
Pintave lat rairié: (abr) Paty ee, Ei 59 52 . 297 83 664 
Selle ys ek eet te tte MRE ee! ccd ARR 0 43 13 144 67 193 
AOE RN MRO ln, CR Ce OE aw a ee 97 127 136 78 122 
Winnipeg 4,290 2,192 7,730 4,615 13, 928 
Saskatchewan 3,266 1,854 6,152 3,580 8,125 
ERCOW ey ects. eM ais Yo Gg me Lue Bee eS 80 61 135 67 150 
Moose Jaw sli 162 688 410 1,158 
North Battleford 59 74 254 39 — 499 
Prince Albert 353 232 575 237 654 
JeWsy bate Roney eee Mm eth cs, Sm ae LO 1,368 539 2,223 1,761 2,393 
Saskatoon 844 609 1572 914 2,128 
Swift Current 61 33 179 By / 337 
Weyburn 6 83 112 30 162 
POI SCOME aE 1. MYON te et ae 94 61 414 78 644 
Mlbertay wey eae eee eee 5,222 2,915 8,830 4,364 11,915 
Black Diamond : 18 12 82 6 166. 
lgifmones he 5 hart ye 181 116 74 36 53 
@bloary pe gi oem ie Cole 1, 453 742 3,108 1, 671 4,682 
Drumheller We Wee aR MeO ae olen 3 169 164 4 181 
BRC RROD LOT, Lm Sem fog aie os ry 2,564 1, 138 4,211 2,426 5,198 
ketene ne aM Ga IB AT Ag te Cree MIO 337 224 106 79 76 
Mpeblibradse rere mee KSC ie! tiie i 205 215 597 228 846 
Medicine teatinic ia iene, ok ote bee aed e 216 93 284 191 390 
UOC Deer Ay ee, 2/15 ORME Ee ri Roe phys 211 206 204 79 7323 
British Columbia: :) 00.000... ec os ccs dawns 14,321 7,404 19,365 10,845 33,190 
ROR cy Ale eee ed NOMEN Pea Fo Be i cashes 211 52 307 191 305 
Conrtona yew cert NoGm cl SEN 5 Men ae) 206 289 116 49 170 
ROLAND TOOK Mets ee TERR hse ica Nuh hares eked BE, 28 33 74 22 132 
HD awsOnOreelo ser ure Sih il MIN Ue ae th aaa tS 141 90 150 93 75 
ROeuTia eALe ess Cite pa ena 'y:, 356 346 181 165 135 
LCT DAC HOM es eae eas eae ANG BT oy On WOU 45 65 27 23 35 
EV ATRLO OPS a tase a lemeaksecoc CNR ite a kB) 126 80 316 48 218 
Ealownieay een een eels Lo ery |e Lee 87 46 247 116 604 
INBRED es Loni Mate hs leat Aa Boty So eik ee dels 399 366 805 243 385 
NEES oboe dy Reg acta tec oy 7 eine, Ot a ae ale Ce 133 115 382 99 795 
New Westrainsteris G68 00. dees Saw e 686 279 1,554 742 3,026 
North Vancouverdg YG oo Sats, bol Pall 8 141 50 476 124 1,513 
POR DICEON ts cre ed Mee eet re he fh aie 6 192 28 375 372 487 
Wore Ai bernts Ove eee) Paes Beek: 443 228 197 198 110 
Price (renrge. oo oh eee ots ga bo. Lk eke 428 126 329 333 182 
BME OARUDEE GO ee 0s EOE ga eR 176 112 278 111 521 
PC Ot OI We. Ha, Oia as ail the 2 126 34 105 97 60 
FEU OLS APS an eat is EE SI oo) eel flab 96 32 224 87 523 
CULO TRS a0 aap CONE SPENT De Ma He ORR Oe Dice) a 7,676 3, 620 11,576 6,325 19, 669 
WPTHOR Dato eM one SMe. oe aMaRe 5 266 121 38 165 796 
RV GCLORIR Monae, ik bee el eit Ee Fa re 1, 930 909 1,724 1,197 3,310 
SAULT os ie. oo) GA ko em TR ae 429 383 45 139 
Ras FN, ORD Sic ee 107,455 76,884 | 158,329 99,545 263,532 
MRI CaU Nae ey Ser maN ie cy PA at Ie 70, 674 44,996 | 117,085 52,561 215, 467 
Ao eae et et kaa aly OUR A ia OP 36,781 31, 888 41,244 26, 984 48,065 





Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks 
under review, was 214 compared with 247 in 
the period ending January 31, 1946, and 294 
during the four weeks ending March 1 a 





year ago. There was a daily average of 140 
placements in comparison with 145 in the 
preceding period and 210 during the four 
weeks ending March 1 last year. Placements 
under manufacturing were considerably fewer 
than during the period February 2 to March 
1, 1945, and moderate declines were reported 
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in trade, services and public utilities opera- 
tion. Of the changes in all other groups, 
the gains exceeded the losses. Placements by 
industries included: services 1,043; manufac- 
turing 786; trade 671; public utilities oper- 
ation 296; construction 228, and forestry and 
logging 114. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,419 of men and 1,026 of 
women. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the period terminating 
February 28, 1946, called for an average of 
136 workers daily in contrast with 130 in the 
previous five weeks and 159 during the period 
terminating March 1, 1945. Placements 
recorded a daily average of 85 during the 
four weeks under review, in comparison with 
67 in the preceding period and 112 during 
the four weeks terminating March 1 last 
year. Moderate decreases in trade, services 
and manufacturing were the only changes of 
importance in placements from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: services 826; 
trade 564; manufacturing 178; public utilities 
operation 163; construction 94, and agricul- 
ture 91. Regular placements totalled 881 of 
men and 737 of women. 


Alberta 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks’ ending 
February 28, 1946, showed a daily average 
of 218 workers, compared with 266 in the 
preceding period and 280 during the four 
weeks ending March 1 last year. The average 
number of placements registered daily was 
138 during the period under review, in com- 
parison with 162 in the five weeks ending 


wo 
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January 31, and 202 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the four weeks 
ending March 1, 1945, the most significant 
changes were moderate losses in manufac- 
turing, services, trade, public utilities opera- 
tion and mining, and a gain in forestry and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 
services 1,063; forestry and logging 560; trade 
439; manufacturing 424; agriculture 204; con- 
struction 202; public utilities operation 198, 
and mining 161. There were 2,031 men and 
785 women in regular employment. 


a British Columbia 


During the period terminating February 28, 
1946, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in the province 
of British Columbia was 597, in contrast with 
631 in the previous five weeks and 810 during 
the period terminating March 1, 1945. Place- 
ments were fewer under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 309, as compared 
with 378 in the preceding period and 591 
during the four weeks February 2 to March 1 
a year ago. There was a considerable varia- 
tion of placements by industrial divisions 
when compared with the corresponding period 
last year, the most noticeable being sub- 
stantial decreases in manufacturing, forestry 
and logging, and services. Losses somewhat 
smaller in volume were shown in trade and | 
public utilities operation, also a moderate 
decline in finance and insurance, and a gain 
in mining. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: services 1,978; manufacturing 1,687; 
construction 964; forestry and logging 853; 
trade 814; public utilities operation 647, and 
mining 276. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 4,924 of men and 1,566 of 
women. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March, 1946 


TRIKE activity in. Canada showed an 
increase during March both as compared 
with the previous month and with March, 
1945. Preliminary figures show 28 strikes in 
existence during March, 1946, involving 5,976 
workers, with a time loss of 46,068 man- 
working days, as compared with 18 strikes in 
February, 1946, with 3,532 workers involved 
and a time loss of 12,406 days. In March, 
1945, there were 23 strikes, involving 4,800 
workers, with a time loss of 8,709 days. 
Preliminary figures for the first three months 
of this year show 47 strikes, involving 10,449 
workers, with a time loss of 79,067 days. For 
the same period last year there were 55 strikes, 
with 15,234 workers involved and a time loss 
of 47,302 days. 
Of the 28 strikes recorded for March, two 
were settled in favour of the workers, 10 in 


favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and nine were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending settle- 
ment. At the end of the month, six strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
bakery workers at Halifax, NS.; compositors 
at Winnipeg, Man.; metal factory workers at 
Niagara Falls, Ont.; electrical apparatus fac- 
tory workers at Brockville, Ont., and Mont- 
real, P.Q.; brewery workers at Montreal, 
P.Q.; and electricians at Windsor, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1945-1946 





Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 





Date 
Com- 
mencing phot day 
During Existence 
Month 
1946* 
SARTO as Luee er RN or a Se 12t 12 
Bh 6) 1 gal tay Ps a 16 18 
Magee anc 19 28 
Cumulative totals........ 47 
1945 
SERRA ee Nat ees tian Sek 17t 17 
Pebiiarwon ie kavire. hay tte we: 16 17 
IEE 2 SD or Oar a Sa a Ps 23 
Cumulative totals......... 55 


Number of Workers 
Involved Time Loss 
Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence Working Work 
Month Days Days 
2, 935t 2,935 20,593 0-28 
3,377 3, 002 12,406 0-17 
4,137 5,976 46, 068 0-63 
10, 449 79, 067 0:36 
5, 452f 5, 452 31,937 0-44 
5,012 5,023 6, 656 0-09 
4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
15, 234 47,302 0:21 


a SS EE 


* Preliminary figures. 


{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
_ 1 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 


cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1946(:) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


in Man- 


working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1946 


MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers, 

Halifax, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Clothing factory workers, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Hosiery mill workers, 


Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


i Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
4 Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Brockville, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Farm implement factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


40 


26 


4808 


113 


33 


900 


35 


108 


104 


1,000 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 


15 


1,440 


2,900 


850 


23,400 


750 


216 


1,400 


ment; unterminated. 


Commenced February 13; against dismissal 
of two workers allegedly for union activity 
terminated March 4; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 18; for increased 
wages; terminated March 4; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
time study of operations; indefinite. 


Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced February 25; for a union agree- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced February 26; for a new agree- 
ment providing for union shop, increased 
wages, reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced February 27; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, re- 
duced hours, vacations with pay, etc.; 
terminated by March 30; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced February 28; against dismissal 
of a worker for cause; terminated March 2; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 28; for retroactive 
payment of incentive bonus under negotia- 
tions; terminated March 26; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1946 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Minto, N.B. 


Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Cambria, Alta. 





1 





680 


155 


86 


100 


680 |Commenced March 7; protesting considera- 


tion payment allowed by temporary over- 
man for incidental datal work; terminated 
March 7; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


310 |Commenced March 8; against penalizing run 


miners for sending up dirty coal; terminated 
March 9; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


516 |Commenced March 13; protesting considera- 


tion payment allowed by temporary over- 
man for incidental datal work; terminated 
March 19; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


200 |Commenced March 18; for employment of 


-extra pushers and drivers, and against 
transfer of a motorman to another job; 
terminated March 19; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1946(!)—Continued 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


ee ——_—_____—__—_—_—— in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencin’ During March, 1946—Continued 


Mininc—Con. 





Coal miners, I 640 3,200 |Commenced March 25; re payment for loading 
Florence, N.S. bone as coal instead of stone; terminated 
March 29; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
Pitchblende miners, 1 225 225 |Commenced March 30; against dismissal of 
Port Radium, N.W.T. two workers allegedly for union activity; 
terminated March 30; conciliation, federal, 
and return of workers pending investiga- 
tion; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— : 
Brewery workers, 4 700 1,650 |Commenced March 28; against Finding and 
Montreal, P.Q. Direction of RWLB cancelling wage in- 
crease previously approved; unterminated. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 108 1,700 |Commenced March 8; against dismissal of 
Montreal, P.Q. four workers for refusal to work overtime; 
terminated March 30; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— : 
Knitting factory workers, 1 70 60 |Commenced March 26; refusal to work under 
Toronto, Ont. temporary foreman; ‘terminated March 26; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Dye factory workers, 1 7 35 |Commenced March 26; for increased wages; 
trainees, terminated by March 30; replacement; in 
St. Catharines, Ont. favour of employer. 
Silk hosiery factory 1 1324 330 |Commenced March 27; alleged delay in nego- 
workers, tiations for a union agreement providing 
Drummondville, P.Q. for increased wages and other conditions; 
terminated March 29; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Shingle mill workers, 1 29 415 |Commenced March 8; against dismissal of 
South Westminster, a worker for cause; terminated March 25; 
BG, conciliation, provincial; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 vi 91 |Commenced March 5; against dismissal of 
Vancouver, B.C. two workers allegedly for union activity; 
terminated March 19; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Freight car factory 1 600 2,400 |Commenced March 20; re piecework rates 
workers, and daily quota for axle turners; terminated 
Trenton, N.S. March 25; conciliation, federal, and return 
of workers ‘pending reference to an umpire; 
indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— ; ' 
Clay products factory 1 33 363 |Commenced March 2; for a new agreement 
workers, — providing for increased wages and reduced 
Claybank, Sask. hours; terminated March 14; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite. 
COoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— f 
Electricians, 9 120 960 |Commenced March 22; against inclusion of 
Windsor, Ont. clause in agreement that wage increases 


- would be subject to approval of RWLB; 
unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCéOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1946 (1)—Concluded 


Tianete Occupation 
and Locality Establish- Work 


ers 
ments 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
————___—_—_—_—_—__—_————| in Man- 
working 

Days 








Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1946—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and 1 12 
helpers. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Water— 
Freight handlers, 1 400 
Halifax, N.S. 
TRADE— 
Junk yard workers, 1 33 


Vancouver, B.C. 


12 |Commenced March 21; against penalty de- 
deductions from wages of two workers for 
property damage; terminated March 21; 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


600 |Commenced March 25; for suspension of a 
foreman because of dismissal of a worker 
found sleeping on the job; terminated 
March 26; conciliation, federal, and refer- 
ence to arbitration; compromise. 


290 |Commenced March 14; against dismissal of 
a worker allegedly for union activity; 
terminated March 25; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 





1 Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


2In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


3 45 indirectly affected. 
5 RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 


448 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries.” 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available, but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to unsettled con- 
ditions following the war. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work .and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1946, was 191, and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 205 during the month. There were 
39,700 workers involved, and a time loss of 
119,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 191 stoppages which began during 
January, 16 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, 55 over other wage questions, eight 
on questions as to working hours, 25 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 78 on other questions re- 
specting working arrangements, and nine were 
on questions of trade union principle. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for October, 1945, show 
93 work stoppages, involving 61,712 workers, 
with a time loss of 278,608 man-days. For 
November, 1945, the figures are 82 work stop- 
pages, involving 107,594 workers with a time 
loss of 630,153 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1946, 
show 260 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 130,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during the month was 21,500,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for January, 
1946, are 325 strikes and lockouts, involving 
1,400,000 workers, with a time loss of 19,200,000 
man-days. 


Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Rules Laid Down By Alberta Coal Mines 
Regulation Act Must Be Observed in 
Appointing Check-Weighers 


INDING that the provisions of the 
Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1945, respecting the selection of a check- 
weigher, had not been complied with by the 
miners employed by the Red Deer Valley 
Coal Company at Drumheller, District Court 
Judge Edmanson on February 22, 1946, 
quashed the appointment. 

The Act provides for the appointment by 
miners, who are paid according to the weight 
of the coal mined, of a man to check the 
weighing of their output. The Act stipulates 
that after a notice has been posted in a con- 
spicuous place for at least 48 hours, a meeting 
of the miners concerned must be held. The 
meeting must appoint a chairman and sec- 
retary and then decide by secret ballot whether 
to appoint a check-weigher, written nomina- 
tions then being accepted if a majority votes 
for an appointment. The election by secret 
ballot must be held on the third day after 
the meeting and notice of the meeting and 
of the result of the election, if one is held, 
must be left at the mine-office. 

Judge Edmanson found from the evidence, 
however, that at the meeting which led to the 
disputed appointment, the chairman and sec- 
retary had not been appointed by the meet- 
ing, that the decision to hold an election was 
made by an open vote and not by secret 
ballot, and that the meeting had been told 
erroneously that a successful candidate must 
receive at least 51 per cent of the votes cast. 

In the ballotting one miner received 50 per 
cent of the votes. Notice of his election was 
not left at the office, however, and after two 
informal meetings a number of miners decided 
to hold another election of which only 24 
hours’ notice was given to some miners and 
none to those on the day and night shifts of 
the day before. Jones, the 1945 check- 
weigher, received the most votes in this elec- 
tion. Notice of his appointment was filed at 
the mine-oflice. 

Judge Edmanson, after pointing out the 
irregularities in the proceedings at the first 
meeting and the holding of a second election 
without proper notice, declared the appoint- 


ment of Jones null and void, directed that 
another meeting be held and any subsequent 
vote conducted under the supervision of the 
district mine inspector. 

Before making his decision, Judge Edman- 
son overruled several objections made by 
counsel for the respondent Jones, who alleged 
that the complaint was invalid since it had 
been signed not by the applicant himself but 
by his solicitor for him, and because the 
complaint had been made in fact on behalf 
of another who, not being a miner paid by 
weight, was not qualified to make it. It was 
held, however, that the complaint was valid 
since the applicant had authorized his solic- 
itor to sign it for him and was himself quali- 
fiied to lodge the complaint. In re The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act; in re Check-Weigher 
of Red Deer Valley Coal Company Limited 
(1946) 1 W.W.R. 432, ~ 


Quebec Court Awards Damages for ‘Accident 
at Improperly Guarded Machine 


The Superior Court at Montreal on January 
30 awarded damages of $1,749.52 to the hus- 
band of a laundry-worker who was injured on 
June 10, 1943, while operating a steam-mangle. 
Since the laundry employed less than six, it 
was excluded by regulation from the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Under the 
Quebec Civil Code a married woman cannot 
institute an action without her husband or 
without his authorization. 

The accident occurred when the woman 
was inserting an article between the rollers of 
the machine. Her left hand was crushed and 
four fingers had to be amputated. 

Mr. Justice Duranleau rejected the em- 
ployer’s plea concerning the worker’s negli- 
gence, holding instead that the employer had 
been negligent in not taking proper pre- 
cautions. He found that the mangle was of 
an outmoded design, and that the guard, a 
fixed bar extending along the rollers, had not 
been adjusted for a woman’s hand, but left 
so much space between the table and the 
guard that her hand could be caught between 
the rollers. 

The Court, pointing out that modern 
machines have guards which are not fixed, 
are farther away from the rollers and closer 
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to the table, and automatically stop the 
rollers when the operator’s hand gets under 
the guard as far as the knuckles, considered 
that, since an old machine was being used, it 
was the duty of the employer to be especially 
careful. 


The Court, in awarding damages of $1,749.52 
instead of the $5,000 claimed by the husband, 
held that in fixing the amount account had to 
be taken of the fact that the admittedly 
unsatisfactory condition of the machine had 
existed for a long time and that the operator 
had never complained about it, that the acci- 
dent was the first of its kind at the laundry, 
and that the operator had not been as careful 
as she might have been. The damages 
included $199.52 for hospital and doctors’ 
bills, $100 for the pain suffered, $250 for 
temporary total disability and $1,200 for 
permanent partial disability, from the total 
of which the $254.08 voluntarily paid by the 
employer for medical expenses was to be 
deducted. Cournoyer v. Eeckhout, Mont- 
real Superior Court, January 30, 1946. 


Quebec Court Refuses Damages to Window 
Cleaner when Window-ledge Breaks 


Declaring that, in kneeling on a ledge below 
the window which he was cleaning, the 
plaintiff had made improper use of the ledge, 
and that the accident he suffered was due to 
his “own temerity and imprudence”’, Mr. 
Justice Tyndale in Montreal Superior Court 
on January 31 dismissed with costs a janitor’s 
action for damages of $19,400.50. Before 
delivering judgment, the Court set aside, 
because of error, a release the plaintiff had 
made in settlement of any claim he might 
have to damages. 


The accident occurred on May 26, 1942, 
when the workman fell, after the window- 
ledge broke, and fractured his pelvis. After 
hospitalization the workman was informed 
by medical opinion that he would not suffer 
any permanent disability. He accordingly 
made a settlement for $500 with the owner 
of the property. 


In March, 1943, however, the plaintiff 
returned to the hospital, and an examination 
showed that the pain and weakness from 
‘which he had been suffering were caused by 
a hitherto unsuspected fracture of a spinal 
vertebra. It was agreed that this resulted 
from the accident and that he would be, in 
some measure, permanently disabled. The 
-workman thereupon sued for damages, alleg- 
ing that the owner was at fault because of 
the unsafe condition of the “window sill”, and 
asked that the release he had signed be set 
-aside. 
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The Court set aside the release, but held, 
however, that the ledge was not part of the 
window sill, that in kneeling upon the ledge 
the plaintiff was making a use of it which 
was neither intended nor necessary, and that 
“a reasonable man should have known that 
it was dangerous to rest his weight upon it.” 
Stapleton v. Havemeyer, Montreal Superior 
Court, January 31, 1946. 


English Court Allows Appeal of Epileptic’s 
Widow in Workmen’s Compensation Case 


The English Court of Appeal on February 
28 allowed the appeal of the widow of a 
workman from a decision in a lower Court 
which held that she was not entitled to 
compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1925, because the accident to 
her husband did not arise out of his employ- 
ment. 

The workman, an epileptic, while working 
in a beet field, suffered a fit and fell face 
downwards in a water-filled rut, dying of 
asphyxia. ‘The County Court Judge, from 
whose decision the widow appealed, considered 
he was bound by the Appeal Court’s dismissal 
of a similar appeal in a 1983 case involving 
a workman, a known epileptic, who fractured 
his skull on a floor, a floor not in itself 
dangerous to normal people. 

The Court of Appeal considered the ques- 
tion at issue was one of fundamental 
importance to the right understanding of the 
real basis of workmen’s compensation formu- 
lated in... Section 1 (1) of the Act of 
1925 :— 

Tf in any employment personal injury 
by accident arising out of and in the course 
of the employment is caused to a workman, 
his employer shall, subject as hereinafter 
mentioned, be liable to pay compensation 
in accordance with the provisions herein- 
after contained. . . 


The italicized words are used in the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bull 
now before the British Parliament, and in all 
the Canadian Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

The Court of Appeal agreed with counsel 
for the widow that the 1933 case had been 
wrongly decided and was inconsistent with 
eeneral principles laid down by the House 
of Lords and with other Appeal Court 
decisions. 

Lord Justice Scott, delivering the judg- 
ment, stated that 

It was only if the accidental injury had no 

casual connexion with the employment at all 
that it could be said not to arise out of it, 
though it might occur in the course of it. 
It was for that reason that the employer 
could not escape liability by showing that 
some factor such as disease was a predisposing 
or even contributing cause of the injury; he 
must show that it was the sole cause. The 
statutory language contained no words which 
qualified the absolute generality. 
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What the Court had to interpret was the 
whole of that complex legislation expressed 
in the lines of Section 1 (1). Sick men and 
partially unfit and partly disabled men in 
employment were intended by Parliament to 
receive the benefits of that Act just as much 
as the hale and hearty and perfectly fit men. 
Wilson v. Chatterton, Times Law Report, 
March 1, 1946. 


Australian High Court Declares Wartime 
Minimum Wage Regulations Valid 


Regulations concerning minimum wages for 
women workers which were made by the 
Commonwealth Government of Australia 
under the authority of the National Security 
Act, 1939-48, have been declared valid by the 
High Court of Australia. The validity of the 
National Security (Female Minimum Rates) 
Regulations, as amended in 1945, was chal- 
lenged by employers in various food and 
clothing industries to whom they chiefly 
applied. The employers argued that the 
Commonwealth had no power to fix minimum 
rates of wages, that its authority under the 
National Security Act covered only matters 
associated. with “the public safety and the 
defence of the Commonwealth.” 

The Regulations stipulate that, in respect of 
the normal weekly hours in the industries to 
which they apply, experienced adult females 
must be paid a minimum of 75 per cent of 
the lowest adult male rate, and inexperienced 
women and girls an amount which bears the 
same proportion to 75 per cent of the lowest 
adult male rate as the amount which they 
previously received bears to the corresponding 
adult or fully experienced female rate. Women 
who were receiving a higher rate than pre- 
scribed by these Regulations continue to be 
paid at the higher rate. 

Industries to which the Regulations apply 
include the manufacture of woollen, worsted 
and cotton textiles, and of knitting and hos- 
lery; pickle and jam making; the processing 
or preserving of fruit, vegetables, meat, eggs, 
milk, butter, cheese and margarine; boot and 
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shoe manufacture; and the occupations of the 
domestic staffs of hospitals, asylums and sim- 
Uar institutions. 

In his judgment, Chief Justice Latham stated 
that women receiving less than 75 per cent of 
the male rate in the food and clothing indus- 
tries would naturally tend to leave these 
industries for those in which higher rates were 
paid. In his opinion, the reduction of such 
disparities in rates between industries would 
tend to reduce labour turnover and benefit 
generally the food and clothing industries, 
thus helping to promote the re-establishment. 
of servicemen in civil life. 

Provisions for the repatriation of soldiers 
and their re-establishment in civil life are 
directly associated with the defence of the 
Commonwealth....They are a necessary step 
in a wise scheme of demobilization, and are 
of great importance as affecting the defence 


of the Commonwealth in relation to any pos- 
sible future war. 


The Chief Justice pointed out that a stage 
might be reached when the continuance of a 
particular war control could not reasonably 
be advocated as necessary for defence pur- 
poses. In such case, the Court’s duty would 
be to declare the legislation invalid or no 
longer operative. In the present case, it had 
not been shown that the challenged regula- 
tions were not desirable or possibly necessary 
for their declared purposes, which purposes 
had a real connection with the prosecution of 
the war and with the defence of the Common- 
wealth. 


Reference was made to the Canadian case, 
Fort Francis Pulp and Paper Company v. 
Manitoba Free Press, 1923 A.C. 696, in which 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
stated: 


Very clear evidence that the crisis had 
wholly passed away would be required to 
justify the judiciary, even when the question 
raised was one of ultra vires-which it had to 
decide, in overruling the decision of the 
Government that exceptional measures were 
still requisite, 


Act to Decasualize Dock Labour in Britain 


\\/ARTIME voluntary schemes for the 
regulation of the employment of dock 
workers are to be placed on a permanent 
basis by an Act passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom on February 14. 
During the war, voluntary schemes oper- 
ated by the Minister of War Transport put 
an end to casual employment at the docks 
on the Mersey and the Clyde where about 
28,000 men were protected by them. At other 
ports somewhat similar schemes, covering 
some 46,000 men, were administered by the 
National Dock Labour Corporation, a joint 


organization of employers and workers under 
the Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order, 1941 
(L.G., 1942, p. 130). These latter arrangements 
will come to an end when the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Acts expire and the Clyde- 
side and ‘Merseyside schemes can be terminated 
on the initiative of any of the parties. 

In moving second reading of the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Bill, 
on November 12, Mr. George Isaacs, Min- 
ister of Labour, recalled the days when 
thousands of men lined up at the dock gates 
and it was a case of the survival of the fittest. 
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The Minister stated that the employers were 
anxious: to see the wartime welfare schemes 
for dockers maintained. Neither side of the 
industry wished to see it relapse into the 
casual conditions which prevailed before the 
war. 

The Act provides that a scheme, prepared 
jointly by the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations at any port, for ensuring greater 
regularity of employment for dock workers, 
and for securing an adequate number of 
workers may be submitted for approval to 
the Minister of Labour and National Service. 
No scheme may take effect until embodied 
in an Order made by the Minister who is 
required to give opportunity for discussion 
and amendment. Such Orders must be laid 
before Parliament as soon as possible and 
may be annulled by resolution of either 
House within forty days. 

If no scheme is in effect at any port or 
for any class of dock workers before October 
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st 1946, the Minister may prepare such a plan 


on the joint application of both sides of the 
industry or on his own initiative if it appears 
unlikely that arrangements will be made by 
the parties within a reasonable time. 

To be approved, a scheme must provide for 
regulating the recruitment of dock workers 
and their allocation to employers, for 
guaranteeing payment to men to whom the 
scheme applies when work is not available, 
for ensuring that rates of pay and conditions 
of service, including holidays with pay, are in 
accordance with national or local agreements 
and for making satisfactory provision for 
training and welfare. It must provide, too, 
for an administrative body and for the cost 
of operating the scheme. 

As regards expenses, it is expected that each 
scheme will provide for its own operation, but 
the Minister may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, make loans in periods of temporary 
difficulty. 


Safety Regulations Concerning Unfenced Machinery in the 
United Kingdom 


of a British Operations at Unfenced 

Machinery Regulations, 1938, were 
amended slightly on January 30, 1946. These 
Regulations, made under the Factories Act, 
1937, apply to the examination, lubrication 
or adjustment of any unguarded part of 
machinery and, in the processes specified in 
the Regulations, to the lubrication, mounting 
or shipping of a belt in transmission 
machinery, which must be done while the 
part of machinery is in motion. 

The Factories Act, 1937, reproduces and 
extends certain safety provisions of the earlier 
factory law relating to the guarding of 
machinery. Every flywheel directly connected 
to any prime mover and every moving part 
of any prime mover, every part of trans- 
mission machinery (such as shaft, wheel, 
drum, pulley, coupling, clutch or driving 
belt) and every dangerous part of other 
machinery must be securely fenced “unless 
it is in such a position or of such construc- 
tion as to be as safe to every person 
employed or working om the premises as it 
would be if securely fenced’. In connection 
with machinery other than transmission 
machinery and prime movers, if fixed guards 
cannot be used because of the nature of the 
operation, the safety requirements are con- 
sidered to have been complied with if a 
device is provided which automatically pre- 
vents the operator from coming into contact 
with the part. 

Because, in circumstances of emergency, it 
may be necessary to examine machinery 


immediately and fencing may have to be 
removed for that purpose, and because in 
some industries a manufacturing process once 
begun must be carried on continuously until 
its completion, Sections 15 and 16 of the 
Factories Act make special provision with 
respect to both unfenced and _ fenced 
machinery, parts of which must be examined 
while they are in motion. It is under these 
sections that the Operations at Unfenced 
Machinery Regulations were issued in 1938. 
Part I of the Regulations deals with adjust- 
ments, etc. to machinery in motion other than 
transmission machinery and Part 2 with parts 
of transmission machinery in motion in such 
continuous processes as in the manufacture 
of beet sugar, paper, viscose transparent 
paper or film, flour from wheat, animal food- 
stuffs, milling and the extraction of oil or 
similar products from cereals and seeds, the 
enamelling of wire, certain processes in the 
production of nickel and aluminium, and in 
the manufacture of certain chemicals. ‘The 
1946 amendment to the Regulations added 
one process to this list and replaced another. 
The Regulations require that, to carry out 
the examination, lubrication or adjustment 
or the handling of a belt or any part of 
the machinery to which they apply, at least 
one person shall be appointed a machinery 
attendant by the occupier of a factory, by 
signed entry in or by certificate attached to 
the general register in which the occupier of 
every factory is required to keep certain 
records for the information of the factory 
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inspector. A machinery attendant, according 
to Section 15 of the Factories Act, must be 
a man at least 18 years old. The Regula- 
tions stipulate that he must be sufficiently 
trained for the work, acquainted with the 
risks involved, have a certificate of appoint- 
ment which indicates the limitations, if any, 
to the operations he can perform, and he 
must be supplied with a precautionary leaflet 
prescribed by Order of the Secretary of State. 

No operation covered by the Regulations 
may be performed except by a machinery 
attendant properly authorized. He must 
wear a close-fitting single-piece suit of over- 
alls in good repair which is so fastened that 
there are no exposed loose ends of the suit 
or of other clothing and which has no external 
pocket other than a hip pocket. The 
attendant must make proper use of any 
safety appliances provided; there must be a 
person competent to act in case of an 
emergency immediately available within sight 
or hearing of the attendant; and whatever 
steps are necessary, including the erection of 
a barrier, must be taken to prevent other 
persons from being exposed to risk of injury. 

The provisions 
attendant do not apply to the setting up of 
a machine by a skilled mechanic or tool- 
setter of at least 18 years of age whose 
duty it is to set up such a machine and 
who wears the required overall in the pre- 
scribed way and makes proper use of any 
appliances provided for the safe carrying out 
of the operations. A person other than a 
machinery attendant may be permitted to 
perform the operation on a special occasion 
if all the other conditions are met and if 
such person has been authorized in writing 
by the management to do so. 

The Regulations also require set-screws, 
bolts or keys on revolving parts and toothed 
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or friction gearing with which a person 
performing the operations is liable to come 
into contact, to be securely fenced to prevent 
this. Any ladder used must be securely fixed 
or lashed or be firmly held by a second person. 


Certain precautions must be taken in the 
case of transmission machinery. <A belt must 
not be handled at a moving pulley in order 
to mount or ship it onto the pulley unless 
(1) the belt is less than six inches wide; 
(2) has already been used for driving on 
that pulley; (8) the belt joint is either 
laced or flush with the belt or is secured by 
a method approved by a certificate of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories; (4) the belt, 
including the joint, and the pulley-rim are 
in good repair; (5) there is reasonable clear- 
ance between the pulley and any fixed plant 
or structure; and (6) secure foothold and, 
where necessary, handhold, are afforded for the 
operator. All belts which are used in the 
specified processes and liable to be handled 
at a moving pulley must be inspected daily 
by a competent person from a safe position, 
and any repair or replacement found to be 
necessary must be made as soon as practicable. 

Where a part of machinery is only being 
moved by hand or by a barring engine or 
by an inching or similar device and the exam- 
ination, lubrication or adjustment or the 
handling of a belt is being carried out by a 
man over 18, the provisions concerning 
machinery attendants, transmission machinery, 
and those requiring certain parts on revolving 
shafts, etc. to be fenced do not apply. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories may, by 
written certificate, authorize some relaxation 
of the Regulations where, because of special 
methods of work or other special circum- 
stances, their application would be unreason- 
able or inappropriate. 


Safety in Electric Arc Welding in Great Britain 


oe Ns al ley on Electric Arc Welding 
(fourth edition) of some 15 pages has 
been issued by the Factory Department of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. The adverse effects of certain features 
of the electric arc welding process are indi- 
cated and preventive measures described. 
The process is exempted from the specific 
requirements of the Electricity Regulations, 
1908, on premises where the Factories Act 
applies, “provided that the process be so 
worked and the apparatus so constructed and 
protected and such special precautions taken 
as may be necessary to prevent danger”. 
The occupier of the factory and, under the 
Electricity Regulations, the agents and work- 


men, must conduct their work according to 
this proviso. 

The material in the pamphlet is arranged 
under three heads: Protection against Elec- 
trical Risks; Protection against Other Risks; 
Protective Shields, Screens and Clothing. 
Protection against electrical risks is discussed 
under the following headings: The Circuit; 
Farthing and conductivity of the. welding 
return circuit; Electrical protection of weld- 
ing circuits; Electric holders; Safety devices; 
Cables and cable couplings; and Earthing 
clamps. 

Other risks, such as those from radiations, 
chipping of slag, fumes, hot metal, ignition 
of inflammable materials and trigger finger, 
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‘are described and the desirable precautions 


indicated. ‘To reduce the intensity of the 
various radiations, glasses of the proper kind 
should be worn to protect the eyes, the five 
grades approved by the British Standards 
Institution being suitable for the various 
types of industrial operations. 

The Protection of Eyes Regulations, 1938, 
require goggles or effective screens to protect 
the eyes of persons employed in the process 
of electric welding from particles or frag- 
ments thrown off. In connection with the 
removal of slag, good lighting will make for 
safety by reducing the chance of a defective 
weld, and will protect the operator against 
eye-strain. 

Ventilation must be adequate to dispose 
harmlessly of the fumes arising from welding 
operations, especially when these are done in 
confined spaces such as inside a boiler. When 
the boiler has two or more openings, port- 
able propeller fans can be arranged to exhaust 
at one opening and to blow in fresh air at 
Where the opening of a tank is at 
some distance from the open air, an impeller 
fan should be used to supply fresh air. 
Nitrous fumes and fumes from welding 
processes where the materials contain lead, 
manganese or cadmium are toxic and their 
inhalation must be prevented. 

Where the welder is standing at a bench, 
a helmet and gauntlets may provide sufficient 
protection against hot metal, but in other 
circumstances an apron, leggings or complete 
protection for head, arms and upper parts 
of the body may be necessary. 

' Precautions should be taken against the 
ignition of inflammable materials, special care 
being necessary when dealing with vessels 


which contain or have contained any explo- 


sive or inflammable substance. 


The remedy for trigger finger appears to 
lie in modifications of the design of the 
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electrode holder and handle and in the use 
of suitable gloves to protect the hands. 

The final section of the pamphlet, on 
protective shields, screens and clothing, dis- 
cusses the use of helmets or head shields and 
hand shields, goggles, screens, gloves, aprons 
and boots and leggings. The shields should 
be light, strong and of heat-resisting, non- 
ignitible material which is impervious to the 
various rays given off from the electric arc. 
The helmet is the best head shield, the 
handshield not being nearly as satisfactory. 

Goggles for protection from rays should 
always have opaque side shields to prevent 
rays entering from the side and causing 
“eyeflash”. Goggles for protection from 
flying pieces of slag should be fitted with 
clear non-splinterable glass; where protection 
from rays is also needed, the appropriate 
optical glass should be protected from 
mechanical damage by a superimposed piece 
of clear glass. 

Screens, which should be placed around all 
electric welding operations for the protection 
of other employees from the rays, should be 
opaque, sturdy but not heavy or cumbersome, 
and of material not easily ignitible. 

Gloves should give protection against heat, 
sparks, pieces of hot metal and radiations 
from the arc. Rubber gloves are unsatis- 
factory; leather ones should be reinforced at 
points most subject to wear. Gloves should 
be long enough to protect the wrists and 
forearms or protective sleeves should be worn. 

Aprons should be of thick leather or 
asbestos; discomfort because of heat may be 
partially relieved by fastening the apron over 
a roll of sacking around the waist so that 
it hangs at a distance of 14-2 inches from the 
body. Good shoes or boots and, if necessary, 
suitable leggings should be worn. Rubber 
boots are not a complete safeguard against 
electric shock, but should be worn to keep 
the feet of the operator dry when he is doing 
welding work under wet conditions. 


U.S. National Conference on Labour Legislation 


HE Twelfth National Conference on 

Labour Legislation which met in Wash- 
ington in December, 1945, is sponsored by 
the Secretary of Labour and composed chiefly 
of State labour authorities and of trade union 
representatives. It has met annually since 
1933 to consider labour laws and make pro- 


- posals for their improvement. 


At the 1945 session recommendations were 
made to raise the minimum age for employ- 
ment, to reduce the hours of juvenile workers, 
to establish a Federal and State minimum 
wage of 65 cents an hour, to limit to 45 in a 
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week the hours of work of women, to ensure 
closer co-operation between the Federal and _ 
State labour authorities for conciliation in 
labour disputes, to retain the national system 
of unemployment insurance and employment 
offices and to approve the granting of Federal 
funds to State Departments of Labour to 
promote the health and safety of workers. 
Co-operation was advocated with the Inter- 
national ‘Labour Organization by giving effect 
to the International Labour Conventions and 
Recommendations by means of Federal and 
State legislative action as the subject-matter 
may demand. 
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Employment of Children and Young Persons 


The conference recommended the enactment 
of State laws fixing a 16-year minimum age 
for employment during school hours and, at 
any time, for jobs in factories, with a 14-year 
minimum for other employment outside school 
hours and during school holidays. For workers 
under 18, a maximum eight-hour day was pro- 
posed, a 40-hour week, not more than eight 
hours a day for school and work combined, 
one day’s rest in seven, a daily meal-period 
of at least 80 minutes, employment certificates 
as a condition of employment, and prohibition 
of employment in hazardous occupations. 


Employment of children under 16 between. 


6 p.m. and 7 a.m., and of juveniles of 16 or 17 
between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. should be pro- 
hibited. Also recommended was State legis- 
lation to provide double compensation for 
minors injured while illegally employed. 
Regulation of the employment of children 
in industrialized agriculture was proposed. It 
was suggested that State laws should include 
a 16-year minimum age for employment during 
school hours and a 14-year minimum outside 
those hours. The application of State school- 
attendance laws to these children was urged 
and, since many of these young workers move 


from State to State, Federal legislation was 


advocated, including an’ amendment to the 
Fair Labour Standards Act to apply it to 
children employed in industrialized agriculture. 
The Fair Labour Standards Act (or Wage- 
and-Hour Law), 1938, among other things, 
prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce 
of any goods produced in establishments in 
or about which “oppressive child labour” has 
been used within 30 days before removal of 
the goods. This term includes the employ- 
ment of children under 16, except those be- 
tween 14 and 16 in such non-mining and non- 
manufacturing occupations as the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau determines do not inter- 
fere with their schooling, health, or well-being. 
Employment of juveniles between 16 and 18 
is prohibited in occupations declared by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau to be particu- 
larly hazardous or detrimental to their well- 
being. 
Wages and Hours 


Other amendments proposed to the Fair 
Labour Standards Act would raise the mini- 
mum wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour and 
subsequently to 75 cents, and would extend 
the Act to seamen and workers in industries 
processing fish and farm products. State laws, 
it was recommended, should also establish a 
minimum of 65 cents an hour and stipulate 
that men should receive at least the rate set 
for women and minors. 


States which have no minimum wage law 
(in 1942, 22 had no such legislation) were urged 
to enact it. The law should, itself, fix a mini- 
mum and provide for a wage board to raise 
this rate by stages. Daily and weekly, rather 
than hourly, rates and higher rates for part- 
time and overtime work, were advocated. 
Wages should be recoverable within a period 
of not less than five years. 


Industrial Relations 


To facilitate the prevention and settlement 
of labour disputes, closer co-operation between 
Federal and State agencies and between con- 
ciliation services was recommended, free ex- 
change of information and Federal-State con- 
ferences to work out the details of co-operative 
methods. 

The repeal of State laws which require the 
incorporation of unions was considered desir- 
able, also these requiring the licensing of 
officers and the regulation of the internal 
affairs of unions. 

State and Federal legislation was urged to 
prevent discrimination in hiring and promo- 
tion on the ground of race, colour or creed. 
Enactment in more States of labour relations 
laws similar to the National Labour Relations 
Act, 1985, was also recommended. 


Other Recommendations 


The conference called for a uniform national 
unemployment insurance system and a national 
employment service. If the employment 
offices should be returned to the States, it 
was recommended that minimum standards 
for their operation should be set and that the 
Federal service should take over any State 
service which fails to meet those standards. 
Federal grants to State labour departments 


‘were suggested to promote safe and healthful 


working conditions. 

The conference also called for the extension 
of trade union educational work for training 
in collective bargaining, expansion of the train- 
ing in this field sponsored by the Division of 
Labour Standards and the establishment of an 
Advisory Committee to assist the Division in 
this work. 

Another resolution requested that the 
Secretary of Labour send to State Governors 
for reference to the Legislatures those Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and Recom- 
mendations which can be given effect only 
by the States or by joint Federal-State action 
and that the Governors report to the Secretary 
of Labour on the action taken. Copies of all 
Conventions and Recommendations should be 
sent to the trade unions. \ 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, March, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 


as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HERE was an advance of 0:2 points to 

120-1 in the cost-of-living index between 
February 1 and March 1, 1946, due to higher 
prices for foods, clothing, homefurnishings 
and services and fuel. Firmer quotations for 
vegetables, eggs and dairy products supported 
a rise of 0:6 to 133-1 in the food series while 
the clothing group advanced 0:4 to 123:1, 
homefurnishings and services 0°3 to 120°4 
and fuel and light 0-1 t6 107-2. Indexes for 
the two remaining groups were unchanged, 
rentals at 112-3 and miscellaneous items at 
110-9. 

Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple goods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 1s 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 


commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. . 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Can- 


ada as used in the calculation of the index of — 


this particular group. They are the averages 
of prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of 
chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices was not warranted 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1946 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
COST OF LIVING I9I4 TO 1922 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922 “-—=— 
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DOMINION wah ua OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning. of each Month 








Adjusted 
to base 
100-0 for 
— August 
1939 
LOLS ee ets pha Derek tama Praermc te as 
TM Flic see STS aoe, RAN tar ee ae eT 
OR ee OE Le te Meal ete Sele, bast adits oh he cus 
GEN Ge BLAS Oe cuhR eke CPR PR ae Le SRE 
LOM eed MA AG sees) MR seit element hy 
TOTS Recta te a oe ve es See eh oe 
RO bea Py eae denies eel re cabs 
EGS es US ea co HE ents See ha 
1S otal ager US ROR aS) SR ALTE i SN 
GOI Ee MM. eamarmn re Shee otal is cttale rotates» 
GAS Pal itccg, Poe 2 eet SAL Ba occ PO eae 8 1 ST a 2 
TORR artis MOY. s AE Ee eh Sn eee] ema 
TGS Ao aot 5 ten erat eee we 6 
TODO nh ty Gian Bile eames eh oo. Nant yas 
EO ices Se Ni ies: Triana 2 ip aie Fg Alp el 
TOS aoe rag Ay meted Loa es 
BOS Gi oe cg en ei Be Ree A NS Te poah te 
2 LSet ior tee We Nae ee oti in hal Mise Anal dy 
oI eee se MR a cc A Bo 
1939 
IRDUSE Me wdc inci ates «ays 109-0 
Seppem ber Liao) wis oat a 100-6 
OGEO Der Sa et aiine oh (ens 102-7 
Meckem Der we tals eel. hee 103-0 
DGCAT A tier dea) saints 100-7 
1940 
SEUNURT Vere oie. sere ee clans) Scho ofo se 103-6 
Favare OF Sates ACEI SR iI ORNGING: doth SURE ce 103-8 
BUR yp ouce ie terse sta sts Glare Sie atlaye (a 104-8 
Oetoberder eee ee ees, 106-2 
BY Cone ce cing nate ee 104-8 
1941 
JANUATY cocaine oka woes ot 107-4 
Jaljobe 8s ot SOs Peg eee 107-7 
Fulani atte ane livennavaer 4111-0 
Meto ben ts tas oes Nila een: 114-6 
PSCom eT Mabie Seseh or Meeiereiahs 114-9 
CAM he ovate tte east anerees 110-8 
1942 
WANUARV Eee his allt ake ositiotens 114-5 
ADELL IRI pee dt nagecie tee 115-0 
SAUL Wri ses tere Vokes lara ashe het ali 117-0 
Octoberdars wisi wen oie 416-9 
Vigan ety. x healed 116-1 
1943 
ATU ARASH MU, om ciate bree 116-2 
PATIET Tbe thea te terns Pula cee 116-7 
WRG asl oclicles Worst elie, 2 117-9 
October Recs ae SLs es ae 118-4 
IMG AT ees erenn yi ait he 117-5 
1944 
January 3. vihe eddie sree 118-1 
BAYT Tide eee ieee coast ais ade! etalon 318-2 
Darley 3 ste Sepa, aatenare iss seiel ne 118-1 
OCEODET et oss te ee 117-7 
(SOS OG ton HT Oe 118-0 
1945 
NANUALY oer te. ele daclscas cans 117-7 
TENG ih Amol eS eeenine Ni AIRS 117-8 
DG ealsle Aeros oaee cnctahe 119-3 
@OLLODEL HL gree Sosa Roe ie 118-8 
November 1......... seat eile 118-9 
December eas co kee 119-1 
POT rials eae 118-6 
1946 
MATIRE oe A eee 2 peter eiy oa to 118-9 
Mebruany toe on ces i eins 118-9 
March teen. aes oe uaa 119-1 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Fuel and 

Total Food Rent Light 
79-1 89-1 74-3 77:1 
79-7 92-2 72+1 75 -iag 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 
87-0 103+9 70-6 75-4 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 
119-9 130°8 114-5 114-4 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 
100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 
100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 
103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 
103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 
103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 
104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 
105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 
107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 
108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 
108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 
111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 
115:5 123-2 111-2 112-1 
115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 
115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 
115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 
117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 
117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 
117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 
117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 
118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 
119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 
119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 
119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 
119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 
118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 
118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1’ 
118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 
120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 
119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 
119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 
120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 
119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 
120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 


Clothing 
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Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

69-6 

70:0 

74-1 

80-7 

90-3 

100-0 

109-3 

111-4 

111-4 

106-1 

105-1 

104-8 

105-0 

97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
100-9 101-3 
100-8 101-3 
101-0 101-7 
104-1 102-0 
101-4 101-4 
104-3 101-8 
106-1 101-8 
106-9 102-2 
109-7 102-8 
107-2 102-3 
110-8 103-1 
111-7 102-9 
113-0 105-6 
117-3 106-5 
117-9 106-7 
113-8 105-1 
118-0 106-8 
118-1 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-5 
117-8 107-7 
117-8 108-2 
118-2 108-3 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 109-0 
118-3 109-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 108-9 
118-3 109-2 
118-5 109-2 
119-2 109-4 
119-4 109-6 
119-4 109-6 
119-5 109-6 
119-0 109-4 
119-5 110-9 
120-1 110-9 
120-4 110-9 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)t 
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* Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from figures previously published. Typographica 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been corrected, 
¢ Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index, Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities 
represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the 
rent asked for vacant dwellings. The basis 
of these figures is the record of rents for every 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 


1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities | 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of — 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


(Concluded on page 560) 


TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
MARCGH, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR MARCH, 1946 








* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March 1946 prices 
t+ Nominal price 





Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Beer sitrlommstediog er. a8 yack ho eek lb. | 100-0] 120-7] 154-1] 154-1] 153-8] 154-1) 154-8) 154-8} 154-8) 154-8) 155-2) 43-3 
PCO POUR SECA Kis ens um game NaN dic lckaybye ¢ lb. | 100-0] 125-7] 166-7] 166-7] 166-7) 167-1] 167-9} 167-9] 167-9] 167-9) 167-9] 39-8 
PSECU MENO OAS SGM as loc ints NLS Sates Ib. | 100-0] 125-5} 173-0] 172-2) 173-0) 173-9] 174-3] 174-3} 175-2) 175-2} 175-2] 40-3 
IBCeH SHOU ea! aac Aaa te isan cee lb. | 100-0] 132-7] 161-6] 161-6] 161-0 161-0) 161-6] 162-3] 162-3) 162-3] 162-3] 25-8 
IBCEEF STE WANG Cnn Wh kia ee ue ees lb. | 100-0} 136-7] 168-3} 169-0} 168-3] 168-3} 168-3] 168-3 168-3} 168-3} 169-0} 21-3 
Wealtorequanter. ey 215 wcite an sisetosten ee lb. | 100-0} 139-3] 174-0] 174-0] 174-6] 173-4) 174-0} 174-6) 174-0 174-6] 173-4) 29-3 
ATM e LOGTOAS Ure tte mister icra te ie Ste ee lb. | 100-0] 109-9] 155-3] 148-2] 148-9] 150-4] 164-4) 153-2) 152-5] 152-8] 152-8] 43-4 
POM GHIECS Mr lOMSmnase ee tN aren sect he lb. | 100-0] 125-3] 139-2] 140-8] 141-5] 142-3] 143-8] 148-8) 144-2/ 144-2) 144-6) 37-6 
Pork tresh shoul deri. 25 pawn ce keds cece lb. | 100-0] 127-0] 146-4] 143-9] 142-8] 142-3] 143-4) 142-9) 143-4) 143-9] 144-4) 28-3 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 140-0} 140-6] 140-9] 141-2] 141-5] 142-5) 142-5) 142-5) 142-5) 46-3 
LUGO aS OWI Sys aes SB cit eee tana lb. | 100-0] 151-3] 150-9] 152-6] 155-3} 157-0} 157-9} 159-6 160-5] 160-5} 160-5} 18-3 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0} 134-7] 187-5 136-8| 186-8] 186-8} 137-5] 187-5] 187-5) 1387-5] 187-5) 19-8 
ees, orades) Al resin. vc 9a, awe esas doz. | 100-0| 156-4] 141-4] 171-1] 141-4] 187-2] 155-3] 180-9} 153-6] 144-1 144-1] 43-8 
TY BU Ee if SREY Nie a RO i Wan qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 95-4 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 96-3] 10-5 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0] 140-5] 143-2] 145-8] 146-2} 145-4) 144-3} 146-9) 148-7] 148-7) 149-1) 40-7 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0] 174-6] 163-5] 164-4] 164-4) 163-9) 164-4 164-9] 165-9] 166-3] 166-3] 34-6 
PES TROCT GIA NVELIC CE oa oi in, setae oto whale SHE eesne lb. | 100-0] 106-5) 106-3) 106-3) 106-3) 106-3) 106-3) 106-3 106-3} 106-3} 106-3 6-7 
Dleuretirst orade: ao)! 2 vals sh ee oe lb. | 100-0] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 124-2] 124-2) 124-2 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2 4-1 
Rolled oats bulky es... tele cee os esa hs Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0 5-7 
Ori Ha COS USO a eee vc bole tec ea Score oes pkg. | 100-0] 101-1} 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 22’s:......0....+2-4 tin | 100-0] 129-9] 138-7| 138-7| 137-7| 186-8] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7) 137-7) 187-7 14-6 
PPCASM CAM. DiS. Weisesaat tine A onck Sahebre CN tin | 100-0] 117-5| 124-2] 123-3] 122-5) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7 121-7) 121-7] 121-7] 14-6 
@Wornvicanned 2 Shwe Ses wee ees os tin | 100-0) 128-3] 134-5) 133-6] 183-6] 182-7} 132-7) 182-7] 131-9 132-7] 1382-7; 15-0 
PBCATISM TN ha sa a Oe Mo seta abye ies lb. | 100-0] 129-4] 183-3] 133-3] 133-3] 183-3] 133-3] 133-3] 135-3) 185-3 135-3 6-9 
(Oyesver leben am oe. BN Se Abia a AOU IE SE et gm lb. | 100-0] 108-2] 146-9] 116-3} 112-2] 106-1] 142-9} 126-5 130-6] 134-7} 1388-8 6-8 
POA DOCS Nee ye ae E ey ieee ars 15 lb.| 100-0} 89-9! 155-2] 123-2) 186-9] 143-9} 218-3} 147-6] 151-5 154-0] 155-5} 51-0 
Pres he CHIN cli vrei eee esi whe otets Ib. | 100-0] 115-8] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8} 121-1) 120-2} 120-2] 122-8 130-7] 1384-2] 15-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk...........5.... lb. | 100-0] 104-0] 115-2] 113-2] 102-0} 109-3} 107-9] 108-6} 108-6 117-2] 121-2) 18-3 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 141-3] 141-6 145-4| 151-5] 154-6} 153-9] 154-3] 147-8] 147-1] 43-1 
Lemons; medium size... 07. ...2526. doz. | 100-0! 111-3] 143-4| 144-6] 143-7] 141-2] 147-7] 147-4] 156-0} 150-5 147-7} 48-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16/074. 07.'4.,.s52  e. jar | 100-0] 111-3] 114-5} 114-5 115-1] 115-1) 115-1) 115-1) 115-1] 115-7) 116-3) 19-1 
PP EACIES AOLOZE gecko trtetateu, stg ta itensciee cit tin | 100-0] 101-5/{108-1|{108-1] 104-1) 104-1] 105-1 107-1} 105-1] 105-1] 105-1; 20-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar | 100-0] 118-3} 130-3] 130-3 129-6] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9} 129-6) 17-6 
Goris var Wo sero wi. « ener ol oe eke tin | 100-0] 138-0] 156-0] 155-7} 155-3] 158-2} 158-2] 157-7) 157-7 157-7| 158-2) 27-1 
Susan Sranmated tees oneerin ae at se ole ts lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3 132-3} 132-3) 1382-3 8-6 
Siete Vel LOU bi ai eel reserskos sev ctsi ay aera ote ib. | 100-0] 131-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 1384-9 134-9 8°5 
CCC ny, Ser, pha ta Sy otebe tei ota ais lb. | 100-0] 141-6} 131-1] 131-4} 131-1] 131-4] 131-4] 131-7 131-7| 131-7] 131-7) 44-5 
ea wilh a loos ves weed s rite Gat pkg. | 100-0} 145-2} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 181-6} 38-7 
Mame Mar metal ally alos nee ta at 1) Weg ig a)) 20N Ls i Ag oe er 
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per lb package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ medium 
or large, per dozen 


8 oz. package 


rolled, per lb. 
Blade roast, 

sliced, per lb. 
Lard, pure, 

per lb. 
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per lb. 


per lb. 
Cheese, Canadian 


per lb. 
per Ib. 
Lamb, leg roast, 
per Ib. 
per Ib. 
Bacon, side, med. 


per lb. 
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Rib roast, prime, 
Veal, boneless fronts, 
Fresh shoulder, 
Rolled oats 

Corn flakes, 
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Vegetables = é a qj g t Yeu eran a 
gs Ely 2 lg le (g lets tz ; se 
28/3] e4lecia | wis fe (e_e.etseicel ai, | iB ES. | a 
goiss [58] 25/8 | 2/8/28 /es/e ses csesesis .| 12 (Ss| S20] se] Reve 
$8 | 8 | 28 | a8 gee aces eles" elgelFclnalzeleslfelcel ae | de 
fo | 9S) S| sb bo S/8 8/5 S49 S/S S/S digs 8/8 SE S)8 Bisse sige) ee) ee 
20 Pic id dao cc all is 
cts. | cts. | cts. | est. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. |cts.|cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|ctg.|cts. $ $ $ 
15-1] 15-5) 15-8] 6-6] 7-6/44-4]15-2/20-4/48-3165-1/39-3123-0)38-0|29-2] 8-6] 8-1153-4/38-0)...... 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
14-7} 14-7) 15-1] 7-0} 6-7]51-2)/14-7 18-2151-1 55° 1139-3 21-6136-6|29-1] 8-6] 8-3/49.5/38-0]...... | 12-63] 27-50-31-50 
15-0} 14-8] 15-1] 6-9] 6-4152-7)15-5)18-2151-4)56-9139-6/21-0 38-2129-0 8-2) 8-2]51-7138-0]......]...... 16-00-20-00 
14-9] 15-0) 15-0] 6-8) 6-7/52-3/15-9}21-0|50-5]59-1139-4]. ...137-6)28-9] 8-6) 8-4149-7/37-8]...... 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b) 
15-0} 14-8] 15-4) 7-0} 6-7/50-1)15-2]/19-1/50-6)58-3 40-0/20-7 37°6}29-9] 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0]...... 11-75} | 26-50-380-50 
14-9] 15-0] 15-1] 6-8} 6-9}48-4/15-2)16-3]45-1158-7|40-0)20-3139-0)29-3] 8-5} 8-3]49-6}38-0]...... 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)} 6 
15-1| 15-0] 14-9] 6-9] 6-9/48-2|16-7|18-3/48-7|53-8 39-7|21-0138-0}28-7| 9-0} 8-9)51-0)38-0}...... 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)} 7 
14-9] 14-8] 14-7] 6-9] 6-8]48-0]15-8]/16-2/51-3155-8]39-9/20-7|36-3128-9| 8-5} 8-3147-8|38-0]...... 13-03] 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
14-7] 14-9) 15-2) 6-9} 7-8/56-7/15-5}18-5/47-8155-0)/40-0 _...{39-4128-4 8:6] 8-2152-4139-6] 18-O0]...... fo... eee eee ee eee 9 
13-7] 14-5] 14-9] 7-4] 6-4152-2114-1/17-2/36-4/45-5|37-0)... .185-7/27-5] 8-3] 8-1/45-4]38-9] 16-75)...... 15-50-19-50 {10 
13-6] 14-1] 14-4] 6-9} 6-8150-1]15-3/18-7|40-1/41-4/38-1]... .|34-9]27-0) 8-0) 7-9/47-2/39-6] 16-75)...... 23 -00-27:00(b)}11 
14-1) 14-6} 14-7] 6-8] 7-2/49-4/15-1119-3/44-0/50-1/38-1/20-3136-5|28-5) 8-1) 7-9143-7 39-9] 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50(b) 12 
13-8] 14-7] 15-2] 7-7} 7-6]56-0)15-1]17-3/45-3/48-4/39-3]....136-5/28-8] 8-0) 7-8/42-9/40-3] 15-75)...... 16 -00-20-00(b) {13 
14-0} 15-0} 15-0} 6-6] 8-4151-3]14-6/18-7/46-2|47-5|/39-4]... .137-3/28-3} 8-0] 7-9)41-6)/40-0] 15-50]......]..---- +--+ eee e eee 14 
13-8} 14-7| 15-2} 6-5] 6-6]50-2114-5]19-7/44-1146-8139-3122-7138-5|28-6) 8-0) 8-0141-1139-4) 17-50)...... 20-00-24 -00(b) | 15 
14-4] 14-8] 15-3] 7-4! 7-6153-0]16-0]18-8143-6150-7141-21....|37-6|29-4] 7-9] 7-7/46-7139-4) 16-25)...... Piers went tse 7 16 
14:3] 14-7] 15-3] 6-7) 7-0|53-7/15-8]17-0]/46-6/47-6/39-5].... 37-7 28-4] 8-1] 7-6]48-0/39-4) 19-00)...... 14-00-18-00(b)}17 
14-5} 14-7] 14-6] 6-9} 7-7|53-7|15-9]18-8142-7/52-8|40-4120-0137-6/28-5| 8-4] 8-0/46-7/40-0 16-0014) 20-00-24 -00(b)}18 
13-0] 14-1] 14-8] 6-4] 6-6/49-5]15-1]17-7|41-7/47-9137-3/19-5|33-5}26-5| 8-4} 8-3/44-9}39-0) 16-00)......]-.----+-- see eee 19 
14-2] 14-3] 14-8! 6-8] 6-7/51-7|15-6)16-7|45-8146-5/37-0/19-3|33-1|26-4] 8-3] 8-3/45-9)39-2) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 20 
13-9] 14-1] 14-6] 6-6} 6-41/51-4/16-0)17-2/45-1/46-7]....).... 35-0127-8| 8-3] 8-1144-9138-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24:00 {21 
ec) ae Ot eerie ee 6-0] 6-6/53-3]....].... 36-9 41-6)....21-0 34-2)26-1] 8-6] 8-5/41-4/38-4] 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 122 
14-4] 14-5) 15-0} 6-7) 7-0|50-0/15-0)....137-4/45-8)....1.... 34-7126-6| 8-2] 8-2145-3138-6] 16-50]...... 23 «00-27 -00(b) |23 
14-1] 14-4{ 14-4] 6-5] 7-2/48-1]14-9}19-0/41-3150-8138-0)20-5|35-2/26-0} 8-7] 8-6)/41-6)38-1) 16-80)...... 25-50-29-50 24 
14-1] 14-3] 14-4] 6-7] 7-0|51-4/14-7/19-0/42-4/49-9]... .]20-3/32-8/25-6] 8-5] 8-3/44-2/39-4) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-:00 |25 
14-2] 14-4) 14-7]. 6-4] 6-3/50-9]15-9]17-9 39-8/44-8135-3]... .[33-3 25-7| 8-5] 8-4/48-2/38-6] 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50 {26 
13-6] 14-0] 14-4] 6-3] 6-9151-7]15-2117-3145-1148-4135-5119-3133-0/25-9) 8-1] 8-1/42-6/39-2) 15-50)...... 26-00-380-00 427 
13-7} 13-9] 14-4] 6-7] 6-5]49-5/15-6]17-5/45-5/46-0|37-5]....|85-1/26-7) 8-1] 7-9)43-6)38-9] 16-00)...... 29-50-33-50  |28 
14-41 14-41 14-6] 6-7] 6-5/51-2|16-6|17-3|/39-1/48-21/36-0/20-5|33-4/25-7| 8-6) 8-5/41-7|39-4) 16-00)...... 26-50-30-50 |29 
14-3] 14-4] 15-1] 6-5} 6-5]52-0/15-5}16-6/42-6/44-4136-5]... .{32-9/25-5] 8-6} 8-4/43-6/39-3) 16-50)...... 26-50-30:50 30 
13-3] 13-2] 14-4) 6-6] 6-5/50-8]..../16-7 39-4145-0 35-8119-5134-2/25-2) 8-6] 8-6)44-3/39-5) 14-63)...... 25-00-29:00 j31 
14-2) 14-3) 14-7] 6-5) 6-6/52-1)....121-0|42-8/50-5)....].... 35-1/28-0] 9-0] 8-9]49-7|39-6| 17-25)...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
13-5} 138+4) 14-0] 7-2) 6-6/50-7]....].... 40+2146-6136-3]..../84-0/25-5| 8-6] 8-3/46-0/39-5} 16-00)...... 24-50-28-50 [33 


14-3] 14-4] 14-7] 6-9] 6-8/49-9/15-7/19-1/42-4/47-1/38-0]....]85-6/27-3] 8-2] 8-0/43-9/39-0) 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00  |34 
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Beef Pork g 8 3 
2/8.) |e fa |, 
e : 3 | gel sl ls (oe tebe 
as H g lEs| ayBsee Se |e lg 12 | g 
i a = lg (2 (edlecleeles| olf 2 LE |e le |e 
bal cles ated elealag a c/08) eel peleal cuales 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts cts.) cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-3/39-7|39-8}26-0/22-8)....].... 38-3] 27-0/46- 6] 18-2] 19-3/40-0}10-0/40-0]....] 6-0 5-4) 9-4 
36—Peterborough............ 45-0)41-5}42-0)26-0)21-7/32-0/44-5/41-5]27-7|47-0]18-6119-1]41-8]10-0]41-0|84-6] 6-0 5-6] 8-6 
Si — Hon MIDRUP Las, fb «wea 42-8139 -2)38-4) 24-8) 22-4/29-3)41-0)38-5|28-7/48-2]17-8]18-9)45-2/11-0140-5/34-9| 6-3 5-3] 9-0 
38—St. Catharines 43-7|40-2)/41-5)25-3)20-8130-7/44-5]41-2/26-8147-6] 18-3] 19-2143 -2]10-5141-1135-6| 6-0 5-6] 9-0 
bs OMIA 2 6/5i/S 0 u's'<,0 se 44-1)40-5}41-5)25- 4/23 -0}30- 1)44-5139-7|29-3)46-4/18-7|19-6]43-3110-0141-5/34-0] 6-0 6-0) 9-2 
BO SORMIRS eA wlebs a .'s oh 43 -3)40-4/41-6)27-7/22-5]... .|48-7/36-8]29-7/45-7118-5]19-5/44-2110-0141+-7/33-4| 6-0 6-2] 9-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 43-2/40-0)38-9)/26-6/22-1)... .}42-5|38-7/32-7/46-3)18-2/19-2146-9]/11-0140-1132-7| 6-7 5:7) 8-9 
BD SUTARIOLG so sheyo's 5c de ey? 41-6/39-8/39-4/25-5]23-0]....}.... 38-2) 27-7/46-1)18- 1/20-1}40-3)10-0/40-8}36-6) 5-3 5-9] 9-1 
BSS ODUEY oy oven aigioiss dances 42-8139-9}39-7)25-7| 23 -3|27-6)41-0/38-3}29-4/44-9] 18-7119 -6/46-9|11-0/40-0/34-5| 6-7 6-4) 9-1 
raced Washer ct). A WARORIR Ge ae aa 44-4)41-3)42-3/26-5|21-6/29-7/42-5]....1.... 44-4/19-0)19-8/46-3]12-0/40-1/34-6] 6-7 9-4 
45 POronto. ses ves baie 44.4/40-6)41-8)/26-3/22-9)30-5|44-7/40-4|25-2/49-7118-4119-2145-1111-0}/41-1137-6] 6-7 5-4] 8-6 
BG Wollane 12). c's cote ee be 41-1)88-5)41-0)25-7/21-9)29-7|... .|38-7]}29-2/44-2)18-3119-6139-7/11-0141-5135-9] 6-7 5-1] 8-8 
Ri MABCLSOR dale vas clone de g'e.a'3 43 -5)39-9)41-6/25-0)23-3)31-0/43-5/39-8)28-7/45-9]18-6]19-2143-8111-0140-5135-8! 6-0 5:0} 8-8 
AS—Woodatoek oi). oi eteninahlde’ 39+4/39-8]/25-0)18-6 44+3/37-6 44-9118-3)19-2|42-5}10-0/40-7|/32-3) 6-0 5:9) 8-8 
Manitoba— 
Boe TAROOM vy ev aad eden wee 44-0)/40-0/40-7/24-7/19-0)... .)42-7/38-3)... 146-5) 16-8]20-9/41-6]10-0/38-5]34-5] 7-1 5-7] 9-0 
VS WAND OR iain «lsu: See's vue bo 0 8 42-2)/37-8135-2)24-8)21-1)27-3]41-3]37-3]28-9148-6]17-2119-6/43-1/10-0138-4/34-6! 8-0 5-2] 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..s....cee0ee0: 42-7|38-0/38-6)24-2/ 18-3]... .|41-8/35-0|26-0/45-6]16-4|20-7/41-3111-0138- 1135-6] 7-2 5-3] 8-8 
52—Prince Albert..........: 38-6/35-6)37-5)23-0)17-4)27-0)38-0]....].... 43-7|16-+7|20-6/42-1/10-0/38-9/34-3] 6-0 8-7 
DOr Heging.. nasih. Fes» ccs 41-5}38- 2137-8) 24-1)21-3]26-0/40-8)35-4|25-0/42-9]16-5/21-7|42-1110-0/37-9134-71 6-8 5-7| 9-1 
54—Saskatoon aL SOOO eee 41-5/38-0)36-3)24-9|19-5)27-4/40-5]35-1|27-3/43-8116-4]20-1141-9110-0/37-7135-0| 7-2 5:4] 8-9 
Alberta— 
Dose Cal sary ioe. t's.cdals Neoke sie 43+ 2}38-8}39-8/24-8)21-4)26-7/40-5]....).... 48-3) 16-3/20-1)41-7}10-0/39-0|36-1! 7-2 5-4! 8-7 
$6>-Drumheller :% «6.5. acc 5% 41-7|37-7/38-3]25-3/20-3]....1.... 35-7|26-7|44-6]17-3)21-3/40-5]10-0/39-8]....] 8-0 5-4) 8-9 
bi idmonton. i530. de0s a 40-5/36-4)38-2/22-8)20-2)25-9137-3136-0}26-4145-3]16-4|20-4/41-2/10-0/38-8]/35-2| 7-2 5-3) 8-7 
5S—Lethbridge. i... cdeesss 42-0/37-4|37-0)24-0]17-4|25-0140-5/36-7)... .|44-0]16-3/21-2]41-2/10-0138-9134-7] 8-0 8-7 
British Columbia— 
BQN anaimor «sic vce eens sted 47-0}42-0)44-2/28-0)24-8!... .145-0/42-0]28-9/47-9119-7/20-5141-5]12-0141-0137-71 9-0 9-4 
60—New Westminster 45-0/40-3/41-8]25-8}23-8]29-7|42-9/39-4127-4/48-0118-2/20-1141-0]10-0/41-0135-6] 8-0 6-0} 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert........... 44-5/41-0}42-7/26-0)23-7 te) ewes Be 49-5} 18-6)21-1/45-9}15-0/41-3/38-0]10-0 9-7 
aT BLAU y iverson Bes ails ne 44-5/40-7/43-5/25-8]25-0|28-6/44-4/40-3/29-1/46- 2/18. 1122-7144-5113-0/40-8134-51 9-0 5-7) 9-3 
638—Vancouver............... 41-9/42-5]26-7|25-2/27-8143-7139-2 29-1/48-8/18-1]19-2/41-4}10-0/40-6135-5] 9-6 5:7| 8-9 
Bi ViCtOUIA.. fi NG net ele 41-6/43-7/26-8123-9/21-4144-7/40-4/29-9/46-1/19-0/20-5/42-0111-0/41-0136-4! 9-0 6-5] 9-0 
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Sic oe ite s 5 Nog estas Bale BBA) sald Boal FATS BB alse ae =m 
ets. | cts cts. | est. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.icts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.jcts.)cts.|cta. $ $ $ 
14-8] 14-4] 14-7| 6-5] 6-3/53-0]....|16-2/46-0]49-1/36-0/20-7/34-3126-5| 8-5| $-4/48-6|/39-2| 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00 |35__ 
13-51 13-8| 14-7| 6-4] 6-7/51-4]....|18-6/40-1/49-5|38-3)....134-4]26-7| 8-7] 8-6]43-4]39-1| 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 [36 
14-1] 14-4] 14-3] 6-8] 7-4]50-6]14-8]19-4]43-7|50-2/38-5|21-1/35-2/25-4] 8-5] 8-3/41-1/38-1] 16-80)...... 23-00-27-00 |37 
13-2] 413-4] 13-5] 6-2] 6-8/51-1]....]19-5/40-6/47-71....|18-3(33-6]26-6] 8-5] 8-2143-8139-1] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 |38 
14-1} 14-3] 14-5] 6-7] 7-1[52-9]15-9]18-5/46-9/46-5|35-8|20-7/33-6|26-4] 8-7] 8-6/45-1/40-0) 16-00)... 21-00-25-00 |39° 
14-7| 14-5] 15-1] 7-0] 6-6|52-2/13-9]17-4|44-3|46-5]....].... 34-5|26-7| 8-8] 8-7]44-8|39-4| 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50 |40 
14-51 14-7] 15-0| 5-9} 6-2/53-21....117-7/39-5/47-6|38-0]... .|34-9/26-6] 8-6] 8-6/40-9/39-0] 17-00]...... 23-00-27-00  |41 
14-5] 14-2] 14-5] 6-5] 6-4|52-5]15-1120-1]41-7/45-8|35-8|19-0|34-1/26-4] 8-8] 8-6/45-4|38-7| 16-00)... 21-00-25-00 [42 
14-4] 14-5] 14-8] 6-5] 6-9154-0]16-7/19-7|40-6]49-2139-0)... .134-8|28-3) 8-8] 8-5/44-9/38-9| 17-75]...... 28-00-32:00  |43 
14-91 14-6] 14-9] 6-3] 7-1/54-5]14-5]19-7/43-7152-3138-4]....|35-0/28-0| 8-8] 8-8]40-3138-8) 19-50]...... 26-50-30-50 |44 
13-6] 13-8| 14-3] 6-3] 6-6]50-9]14-9]17-4/41-1146-2)... J... 33-1125-5] 8-21 §-0/44-7/38-7] 15-50}...... 32-50-36-50  |45 
13-5} 13-7| 14-7}  8-4| 6-5/51-3/16-0]... .|41-7/44-9135-7|18-3/32-8|27-1] 8-3] 8-3[40-7/39-1] 15-50]......|........0 0s cee 46 
13-91 14-9] 14-8| 6-4] 6-5152-9116-5/16-6/38-1/43-4135-7/19-7133-5|26-4) 8-2] 8-0|42-9|38-7| 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 [47 
14-3] 14-1] 14-5] 6-4] 6-5/52-3]14-5]18-5/37-6/48-0]....].... 34-9126-3! 8-6] 8-6]45-4|39-1| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |48 
15-5] 14-81 15-6] 7-2] 7-1/45-7]15-3]16-8/39-4144-71. ...]21-7|36-9125-0) 9-2) 9-0145-3138-0]...... 8-45] 21-00-25-00 [49 
15-4] 15-6] 15-9| 7-4] 7-4/44-9|15-2118-5443-8[41-5139-5/21-8/36-7|24-8| 9-0) 8-9/37-4137-8]...... 12-95] 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-8] 15-3} 16-4| 7-1] 5-9143-8]16-0]19-9141-6/44-0]... .|22-7/35-6|27-7| 9-5] 9-3/43-0]38-2]...... 10-30} 22-50-26-50 {51 
16-7| 15-9 16-4| 7-3] 6-9/44-1|15-6]18-2/42-9/47-1141-3123-1/38-5|28-5] 9-9] 9-6/41-7/38-1]...... 10-50] 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-31 15-3| 15-5] 6-9] 7-0/43-5|17-4]19-2/40-7/42-3/40-2|21-7/36-8128-0] 9-3] 9-7/43-1137-9]...... 11-50] 28-50-32-50 {53 
17-5] 16-21 16-5] 7-5| 7-1143-7|15-8]18-5|45-9|49-2/40-7/22-4136-6|27-3| 9-7] 9-9]45-1/37-8]...... 10-10] 22-00-26-00 |54 
15-0} 14-4] 15-1| 7-6] 6-6/52-5|15-8|17-9/38-8|49-3136-2/20-5/33-8|26-4] 9-0] 9-5/41-5/37-7]...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 [55 
17-7] 15-9] 16-21 7-9] 6-5153-7/15-3]19-9138-8/49-5|40-5]22-5]35-7/28-0] 9-5] 9-7/42-7/38-0]......]...... 21-00-25-00 156 
15-1] 14-81 15-3]  7-7| 6-9/51-8115-2/17-3/44-2/44-3138-5121-0/34-4/26-1] 9-21 9-2/43-5/37-6]...... 5-40| 24-50-28-50 [57 
15-6| 14-0] 14-7| 7-4] 6-6147-7114-9116-6|40-8143-0]. .. .|20-9|34-0/26-2] 9-3] 9-5/44-0/37-5]...... 4-90] 22-00-26-00 [58 
14-81 14-8] 15-3] 8-5] 6-8154-9/14-5/17-5137-9|39-9/37-3|20-0/31-5/25-0) 8-9] 8-8/41-2/38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-9] 14-41 15-0] 7-3] 6-5/49-9/11-8]18-6|40-1|39-6]37-8|20-4|33-7|24-9] 8-0} 8-0]36-5}38-0]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-01 15-8] 16-5] 8-1] 7-5160-7|14-7|17-3|52-8|45-2/38-0/21-2132-0|26-5) 8-7) 8-6|44-0]38-7|...... 13-65] 20-00-24-00 {61 
15-5| 15-3| 16-6] 8-4] 6-3/53-5/14-7|20-3/41-0]49-5/38-0122-0133-9|27-7| 8-9] 8-8|39-9]37-7]...... 10-75] 23-00-27-00 |62 
14-8] 14-61 15-0] 7-4] 6-6/52-2/14-8/19-6/41-2/38-1/36-0/19-6/30-4/24-4] 8-0} 8-1/39-3/37-7]...... 13-05] 23-50-27-50 |63 
14-91 15-0] 15-1] 8-0} 6-7|54-5/13-6|17-9142-1|39-8|37-0/20-0/31-3|24-9] 8-9] 8-5]43-0/38-3]...... 13-30} 21-00-25-00  |64 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in tne 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
eated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats, Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX a OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
1926 = 100 


Feb. 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 


Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 


Feb.| Feb. 
1929 | 1933 


All conimodities!= 22.) 0. 28.036 Ra eek ae oe 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 
T. Vegetable*"Products one. 0). 505 eee en 
TI, Animals and Their Products........... 


III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products..| 58-2/157-1|176-5|101-7/103-6| 93°21 67-8) 84-5} 92-1] 91-9} 91-9] 91-7] 91-8] 9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-7} 94-0] 63-1] 92-4}100-8}104-1/117-8}118-4]122-3)122-5 © 
iV, Aronand tts Products aek,. hcce ck scm ee os 68-9}156-9)168-4/104-6]100-8} 93-3] 85-2)108-5}115-4}116-0}116-0)117-2/115-6)116-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Pro- 
UCTS RHE tee ete eee a hice ate 98-4]141-9]135-7| 97-3]104-9} 99-7] 58-4] 77-7| 77-8] 79-7] 79-7) 79-7| 80-9} 87-8 
VII. ae oes Minerals and Their Pro- 
PE a, EE OUR PE aU Oe Melee te 3 56-8] 82-3}112-21107-0}101-3} 92-6] 84-8} 91-5} 98-5) 99-8)102-8)102-7|102-1/102-1 
VIII. Chermiene and Allied Products........ 63-4]118-7}141-5}105-4/101-1} 94-9} 81-7] 92-0/104-3}100-4/100-0}100-1) 98-1) 98-1 
Slassi fied according to purpose— 

Tem@onsumersyGOOdS s.jac as So ve aka te tes 62-0}102-7|}136-1} 96-9}101-9| 94-2] 68-7] 85-7} 94-9] 96-3] 97-7) 97-5} 98-2) 98-3 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2/102-3) 97-5} 58-0} 82-4) 95-9/100-7/102- 2) 101-8] 108-6) 103-7 
Other Consumers Goods............... 62-2} 91-9)126-3]101-4/101-7} 92-0 Oe 87-9] 94-2] 93-3] 94-7} 94-6] 94-6] 94-7 

IT eProducers “Goods si-2 vce sts Bee ee 67-7)1383-3]164-8] 98-8}102-4] 95-5} 58-1) 80-5) 87-0} 91-3)/100-1)100-4/101-5)102-6 
PTOCUCEES) TOC UIDMEN baat eceoh cid dene. 55-1} 81-9}108-6]104-1}102-9) 94-1] 87- i; 102-3}108-1}111-7)118-9)120-0)/120-3/120-3 
Producers’*Materials 3.0 nn) be ek 69-1)139-0}171-0}] 98-2}102-3) 95-6} 54-9) 78-1] 84-7] 89-0} 98-0) 98-2) 99-4)100-6 
Building and Construction Materials...| 67-0}100-7|144-0}108-7/102-4] 98-9] 74-7|100-2/114-4/118-5)/126-8]127-8) 123-3] 123-7 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 148-11177-3} 95-8}102-3] 94-9] 51-5] 74-4] 79-7) 84-0} 93-1) 93-2] 95-3) 96-7 

Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
oil OCS Ue Weare BS Beer cag Veal ea 59-2}/134-7/176-4| 91-2)103-8} 89-2] 51-1) 71-0] 80-4] 83-5} 90-8} 90-9] 92-0} 92-1 
IBSEANI IM aloe aia ht es Le 70-1}129-0}146-0} 95-9]103-5]105-5} 57-2) 85-4! 96-6}101-0/101-3/101-0)101-9)102-0 
arm (Canadians... 70a 6 ae 64-1]132-6]160-6} 88-0}102-8}] 98-1] 42-9] 68-3) 80-4] 88-6}104-2/104-7/106-5)107-0 
SEN AT INO tet ett ere ee a ama es ee 65-9]111-6}114-1] 91-7] 96-3]/104-4) 56-8} 83-7}108-5}121-9)135-3]132-0)132-9)135-8 
I OTES te eeee Str SEP oe one ye ck ase et 60-1] 89-7}151-3/106-8}100-7} 93-8] 63-3} 92-0/100-3}103-7/117-0)117-6)121-5)121-7 

Vie Minerale Gar srt t ek big heat. Peel oie 67-9|115-2)134-6)106-4/101-5} 92-4] 79-9} 93-11 97-9] 98-9]100-5|100-7| 99-7/100-8- 

All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8}120-8}154-1} 94-7/103-6} 96-2) 50-6) 77-7| 87-9) 93-9|104-6}104-5)/105-4/105-9 
64-8]127-7|156-5}100-4}102-1} 93-1] 66-8} 83-8} 91-8} 92-7) 93-8} 93-8) 95-1) 95-2 


o All manufactured (fully or chiefly)... 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125:70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought tthe total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
etc., with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December i: 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 


58-1)127-9}167-0} 86-2)102-7 
70-9}127-1|145-1) 96-0}102-5/107-8 


95-0} 63-5} 85-4] 94-6) 97-5}102-7) 103-0) 104-0/ 104-6 


72-4) 82-7} 87-0} 95-3) 96-0} 97-2) 9 


89-8 7-2 
84-3] 98-9/105- beg be sg ke 


50-6 
55-6 


except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1946 


There was a further increase in the general 
commodity wholesale index of 0:6 points to 
104-6 in February. Non-ferrous metals rose 
6:9 points to 87-8, reflecting removal of the 
ceiling price for refined silver on February 1. 
Animal products advanced 0:7 points to 109-0 
supported by higher prices for whitefish, raw 
furs, steers, calves and eggs which outweighed 
weakness in hogs and lambs. Upturns in 
rayon fabrics were responsible for a gain of 
0-4 to 92-2 in fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts while an advance of the same amount to 
116-0 for iron and its products was due to an 
increase in the price for wire nails. Due to a 
small advance in the export price of cedar 
shingles, wood, wood products and paper 
moved up 0:2 to 122-5 in February. Other 
groups were unchanged, vegetable products at 
97-2, non-metallic minerals 102-1, and chem- 
ical products 98-1. 

Canadian farm ~ product prices increased 
0-5 points to an index level of 107-0 in Feb- 
ruary. Animal products rose 0:6 points to 
125-6, reflecting net increases for live stock 
and eggs while field products moved up 0:5 
to 95-9 due to advances in rye, potatoes and 
onions. 
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Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


Bee quarter changes in wholesale 
price indexes generally indicated con- 
tinuing increases. Between September and 
December, 1945, the Canadian wholesale index 
advanced 0:6 points. to 103-3 (1926=100) due 


to advances for vegetable, animal and non- © 


ferrous metal products. Higher prices for 
foods moved the United States Bureau of 
Labor wholesale index up 1-9 points to 107-1 
(1926=100) in the final quarter of 1945. 
However, the wholesale index for the United 
Kingdom registered a decline of 0-3 points to 
169-3 in the final quarter due to lower prices 
for meats, fish, non-ferrous metals, chemicals 
and oils (1930=100). Wholesale price move- 
ments for Latin-American countries were 


mixed in the fourth quarter, the Argentine. 


series on the base 1926—100, declining 1-4 
points to 215-6 in November, while the series 
for Chile on the base 1913100, rose 15-4 
points to 921-1 in the same interval. The 
Mexican wholesale price index, which has 
shown one of the sharpest wartime increases, 
continued upward in the final quarter of 1945 
to reach 265-2 (1929100) in December, 
compared with 253-7 in September. In the 
Far East the India (Calcutta) index advanced 
4 points to 283 (July, 1914—100) in the final 
quarter of 1945. Among other British Empire 
countries, the New Zealand series advanced 
21 points on higher prices for vegetable food- 
stuffs, textiles, wood products and non- 
metallic minerals to 1613 (1926-30=1000) in 
December, 1945. For South Africa the 
December, 1945 wholesale index of 1789 
(1910=1000) registered a drop of 19 points 
since September. / 

A comparison of the movement of wholesale 
prices indexes between December, 1944 and 
December, 1945 also showed increases pre- 
dominating. The Canadian index rose 0:8 
points to 103-3 during 1945, while a gain of 
.2-4 points in the United States Bureau of 
Labour series raised it to 107-1. United 
Kingdom wholesale prices were up 2-1 points 
to 169-3. An eleven-month comparison for 
two Latin-American countries indicated a 
decline of 0-3 points to 215:6 by November 
for Argentina, while for Chile a gain of 41-4 
points to 921-1 was recorded. The Mexican 
wholesale prices index moved 27-3 points 
higher to 265:2. In the Far East the India 
(Calcutta) series dropped 18 points to 283. 
Australian wholesale price levels rose to 1413 
(July, 1936-June, 1939=1000) by October, 
1945 from a December, 1944 level of 1398, 
while the New Zealand series moved up from 
1577 (1926-30—=1000) in December, 1944 to 
1613 by December, 1945. 

Changes in cost-of-living indexes in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 were more consistantly 


upward than corresponding wholesale series. 
Higher prices for foods, fuel and lighting, and 
clothing were responsible for a gain of 0:2 
points to 120-1 (1935-39100) in the Cana- 
dian cost-of-living index in the fourth quarter, 
while on the same base the consumers’ price 
index for moderate income families in large 
cities in the United States advanced 1-0 to 
129-9, reflecting higher levels for foods, fuel 
and lighting and clothing. At 203 (July, 
1914—100) there was no change in the cost- 
of-living index for the United Kingdom in the 
final three months of 1945. Reflecting sharp 
increases in wholesale prices over the past 
year, the cost-of-living index for Mexico rose 
16-8 points to 361-2 (1984=100) between ~ 
September and December. Strength in foods, 
clothing and household equipment were 
responsible for a gain of 3-4 points to 136-9 
(1939100) in the Argentine series in the 
same period. The cost-of-living index for 
Chile (Santiago), however, moved against the 
tendency in wholesale prices falling 9-7 points 
to 439-5 (March, 1928—100) between Sep- 
tember and November. In the Antipodes, the 
Australian quarterly index of living costs 
moved up 3 points ‘to 1273 (June, 1936-July, 
1939=1000) by December, 1945, and a similar 
series for New Zealand 2 points to 1003 
(December, 1942—1000). An increase of 4 
points to 1323 (193881000) occurred in the 
South African cost-of-living index in the final 
four months of 1945, reflecting higher prices 
for fuel, light and rent. 


Changes in cost-of-living indexes during the 
twelve-month period ended December, 1945 
were mainly upward. The Canadian index 
recorded an advance of 1:6 points to 120-1 
between December, 1944 and December, 1945, 
while’ the Bureau of Labor series for the 
United States moved up 2:9 points to 129-9. 
The movement in the United Kingdom index 
was small, amounting to an increase of 2 
points to 203. Foods and to a lesser extent 
clothing were responsible for a sharp advance 
in Mexican living costs over the past year, 
the index advancing 48-4 points to 361-2. 
South American indexes were substantially 
higher also, the Argentine series advancing 
22-2 points to 1386-9 between December, 1944 
and December, 1945, and the Chilean series 
26-8 points to 4389°5 between December, 1944 
and November, 1945. On the other hand, 
Australian and New Zealand indexes recorded 
very small changes, the series for the former 
country advancing 3 points to 1273 and that 
for the latter declining 1,point to 1003. For 
South Africa the 1945 advance in the cost 
of living has been 12 points to an index of 
1323. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1945 


Analyzed According to Industries, Causes, Provinces and Months 


HERE were 1,309 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the calendar year 1945, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. In 1944 there 
were 1,203 industrial deaths. 
The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of, or arising from, their employment. 


Also included are fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by provincial Workmen’s. 


Compensation Boards. Quarterly reviews of 
industrial accidents in each year appear in the 
Laspour Gazerte for May, August, November, 
and February of the following year. 

The above-mentioned totals were compiled 
from reports received from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Commissioners, the Explosives 


_ Division of the Federal Department of Mines, 


the Ontario Chief Factory Inspector, and the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. Also 
used ‘were the reports submitted by Lazsour 
GazETTE correspondents in several Canadian 
industrial centres. 

Press reports on industrial accidents were 
also included in the review, mainly to supple- 
ment official information, and only after care- 
ful inquiry to avoid duplication. The record on 
accidents in agriculture was*compiled mainly 
from such reports. It is not known to what 
extent agricultural accidents are covered but 
it is considered that the record is fairly 
complete. 

Seven industrial disasters (five deaths or 
more) were reported to the Department in 
1945. In February, 16 miners were killed 
near Timmins, Ontario, when the cable in 
the shaft snapped and the mine cage dropped 
1,500 feet. A gasboat capsizing at Seymour 
Narrows, British Columbia, caused the drown- 
ing of nine men, engaged in dredging opera- 
tions, on March 16. At Vancouver, in the 
same month, eight men were killed es an 
explosion wrecked a freighter being loaded 
with explosives. 

Five loggers were drowned at St. Leonard, 
Quebec, on April 5, when their boat capsized 
while they were working on a boom. A coal 
mine explosion trapped seven men on May 13 
at Luscar, Alberta. In June, two trainmen, 
two firemen and one engineer were victims 
of a freight train collision at Rutherglen, 
Ontario. 

The major siauietriAl disaster of the past 
year occurred at Port Arthur, Ontario, on 
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August 7. A dust explosion and fire wrecked 
a grain elevator and resulted in the death of 
19 men. 

Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table I, page 564) indicates that the 
largest number, 425, canie under the category 
“moving trains, vehicles, etc.” Automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements 
caused 157 of these fatalities; 104 deaths were 
the result of “being struck, run over by, 
crushed by, or between cars and engines”, and © 
the remainder were distributed among various 
other causes in this group. 

Persons falling caused 195 fatalities. Of 
these, 72 fell from elevations, and 40 into 
pits, shafts, harbours, and rivers. Falling 


objects caused 191 deaths, 60 being due to 


falling trees and limbs, 50 from objects falling 
in mines and quarries, and 37 from objects 
falling from elevations, loads, and piles. 

Dangerous substances resulted in the deaths 
of 179 persons. Of these, 41 were caused by 
hot inflammable substances, 38 by gas fumes 
and poison, 32 by electric current, and 31 by 
explosive substances. 


The category, “other causes” includes 153 
fatalities, 97 of which were due to strain or 
various industrial diseases. ‘The lesser totals 
were distributed among the other causes in 
this group, such as shooting and violence, 
cave-ins, land slides and ice jams, infection, 
storms, lightning, and sunstroke. 

The “prime movers” group includes 17 
deaths caused by belts, lines, pulleys, and 
sprockets. Conveyers among “hoisting appar- 
atus” resulted in 19 fatalities. Being struck 
by objects caused 35 deaths, the handling of 
heavy objects, 21, and horses, 20. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


Five hundred and thirty-eight industrial 
fatalities were recorded in Ontario in 1945 
(Table II, page 568). The largest number of 
these deaths, 134, occurred in transportation 
and public utilities; 60 of these were recorded 
in steam railways, and 31 in local and highway 
transportation. 

Manufacturing totalled 119 deaths, 46 of 
which were in “iron, steel and products”. 
Of the 68 deaths in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 61 were in metal- 
liferous mining. Building and structures, with 
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CANADA, IN 1945, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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36 deaths, was the group with the largest 
number of fatalities in the construction trades. 
The 36 fatalities in service included 20 in 
public administration. In retail trade 14 
fatalities were recorded as compared with 
nine in wholesale trade. 

The highest number ‘of deaths in agricul- 
ture in any province was recorded in Ontario. 
Logging caused 51 fatalities in this province, 
which was second only to the 74 recorded in 
British Columbia. 

In Quebec, 267 industrial fatalities 
recorded and in British Columbia, 242. 

There were 71 deaths in manufacturing in 
Quebec, 21 of these being in iron, steel and 
products, and 15 in pulp, paper and paper 
products. In the transportation group there 
were 45 fatalities, of which 13 were in steam 
railways. 

Of the 37 deaths in the construction in- 
dustry, 25 were in buildings and structures. 
Seventeen of the 25 fatalities in service were 
in public administration. Eleven deaths 
occurred in retail trade and 23 in mining, 
smelting and quarrying, of which 17 were in 
metalliferous mining. Quebec had nine fatali- 
ties in “central electric stations”, the highest 
for Canada in this industry. 

In_ British Columbia 74 fatalities 
recorded in logging, 
164 deaths in this 
Dominion. 

Metalliferous mining accounted for 31 of 
the 89 fatalities in the mining group. The 
fatalities in manufacturing were distributed 
among several industries; 12 occurred in saw 
and planing mills. Twenty deaths were 
recorded in water transportation and ten in 
public administration. 


were 


were 
nearly one-half of the 
group for the whole 
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There were 78 industrial fatalities in 
Alberta, 22 of these being in coal mining, 
and 21 in agriculture. In Manitoba, 47 fatal 
accidents were recorded in various industrial 
categories. In Saskatchewan there were 34 
fatalities of which 14 were in agriculture. 

In Nova Scotia there were 58 fatalities, 
with 17 in coal mining and 17 in transporta- 
tion and public utilities. 

Thirty-nine fatalities were recorded in New 
Brunswick, while for Prince Edward Island, 
only five industrial deaths were recorded. 


Fatalities by Months and Industries 


The largest number of fatalities occurred in 
June, July, and August, with 125, 128, and 136 
industrial deaths respectively. April, with 86, 


was the month with the lowest total (See 


Table III, page 570). 


The highest percentage of the 1,309 fatali- 
ties in 1945 was in transportation and public 
utilities with 21-9. Manufacturing accounted 
for 19-6 per cent. 

Fourteen per cent occurred in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting, and quarrying, and in 
logging, 12:5 per cent. The lowest percentage, 
1-5, was in fishing and trapping. 

Table III also gives the latest available 
census figures of persons employed in the 
various industries. Some are derived from the 
Decennial Census of 1941, and some from the 
annual censuses of industry for 1943 and 1944. 
While these figures are not in any instance 
for the year under review, they are the latest 
available and are included for general 
comparative purposes. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents Reported by Provincial W orkmen’s 
Compensation Boards 


HE Labour Department’s records of in- 
dustrial accidents include only fatalities 
arising from employment and deaths due to 
industrial diseases. The only comprehensive 
information on non-fatal accidents is derived 
from the annual reports of the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Various 
government departments and commissions 
supply additional information for manufac- 
turing, mining, and steam and electric rail- 
way operation. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
information being given as to accidents, 
amounts paid in compensation, ete. The 
annual reports of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1944 were summar- 
ized in the following issues; Manitoba, May, 
1945, p. 790; New Brunswick, June, 1945, 


p. 924; British Columbia, August, 1945, p. 1194; 
and Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario, March, 1946, pp. 417-418. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures om fatal and non-fatal accidents 
recorded by the several Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for the years 1939 to 1944 
inclusive. Also included are some preliminary 
figures for 1945. 

It may be observed that for any sree 
year the Department of Labour records a 
higher number of industrial fatalities than 
the total reported by the Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards for the same 
period. This is because in each of the 
provinces the Board has jurisdiction over 
certain industries only. Accidents in agri- 
culture, trapping, finance and domestic ser- 
vice are not covered in the boards’ reports. 
Most of the boards deal with accidents in 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 AND 1945 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 





























s Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
%- Province aid only! | disability | disability 

1939 
INGV BIS COMA ad totes eee a wees SE Ree got ete ie 3,482 7,715 582 44 11, 823 
IN enV aES INS WACK 3 ciel ae aa ee Ae IE thoes Oe aE es 2,577 5, 264 263 22 8, 126 
CWUODEC ec Pe ane Oe Bie Ree eA, aa eR earn Roy ela Mr mene nate IE Bas Shea eee ee fee Tee her 53,651 
OTIUAT IO Gan Rents esis ae Se pce eda Sates oie es oe AE id, 30, 672 21, 203 1,020 215 58, 110 
MEATIAGOR ene Ae en hate, Meine tt a yh as ie 5, L28 4,044 196 33 9,401 
MaskaLCne want vss stan. eee oo ae me Oe Re eS 2,466 2,670 107 17 5, 260 
PGE tame ar er eae hiat 0: Mice i Ve hins ata itn ax PAS eee UL enEWE Hace §, 211 6, 483 101 37 11, 832 
BSrrtish OMIM DIA Lakes i oe ee Se Se ah 11, 994 14,915 735 132 27,776 
PBC leew. costae aan el Mone tie one OC ee eet A aan De Le ea ah oC iM Ta SMa Oey Wate se ee 180, 979 

1940 
INO MANO COLIA a Mert taney fee Sh ioe hetid gid te Oi bah an lk eral. dor: 4,599 8, 846 454 49 13, 948 
EN GW p ES BUNS WICK ot ct cae ey ar acd, ede Se Syrah Le ak te thant ane aces 3,386 7,257 275 22 10, 940 
MOO Rien one eT eh Sat EPS JAMES ans RRR (CoS ES, “Uti ANAS Oe aie he) 2c Naka ke Met a MIE RI A ae SaaS 65, 704 
SDI REY op ieah a oe Sea ot aed nt et an See aR aS oP PT ale Pre ies 43,346 27,245 1, 482 269 72, 292 
NEamItOba terra 2 eet ei eee a Re ane ra 5, 900 5,055 208 39 11, 202 
Sas katenew all peiissc.. Beate <2 nds See nea ee oes 2,919 3, 210 97 23 6, 249 
PRL DORE EMM. ahed pear ie OR Be eg ARO eh fay 6,132 7,590 211 49 13, 982, 
British Columbias eso. wea ose ee: are Se ee Wi Dk ge ater 19, 732 17, 842 748 165 38, Pies 
LEO] sin Ne He es RP RE Alo to Rg Dieta. Ae eat UR a NRT Oe, eee, “| Penns ce ann SE, eu yl H AAG) (rat AF a i ety 232, 804 

1941 
INDI AIOCOULLA Wt eee eet oo ee 2 EE aie ate 5, 894 9,335 5t1 64 15, 804 
ING We EUDSIVICK REN. Orne Panta he Se MEM TATS Mase wt en ah 3,713 7,270 275 37 11, 295 
TTT OCU SUE AAW EEE ithe, ee int een, Ge eek Sees Te eee Nee il nee Tek «A AREIT gO eee FeAl REUSE co riety We aa tN rear 82, 568 
(COT Lay Se Ot ANT AeA Di A oe Re te Tay NE ema ARR eT saa Cal Nana 63,977 35, 999 1,951 363 102, 290 
TANTO ANE eee Peete rh ae ee ate RING RIO. Ghee nan laters. 7,294 , 189 249 46 13,378 
SAS ICA Ue eWeek GRASS bial 3, 238 3,459 105 21 6, 823 
PNM OYEV Gs Rep sac Reai AORR ec SR ag Ak A a ANGST tah i A 5, 266 11, 455 110 97 16, 928 
British Columbians ewe eet els Cas Cem aie Bees Pies. 24,651 20, 889 785 171 46,496 
BG Galt rtagh ee sale an Me tm TW TL So Rutten Sl Sang ee leet Me CE ye Mt Pasar et et ot heed eed 295, 582 

1942 
ING VAR SCOLIA Mr KCe ere etGay Th. RU tint Wyte SEER Fie heat 7,601 9,530 570 77 17,778 
INTE VALET chin op (el Re me oe pie I Br A ee es ES 9k Raia eT i Oc a See 3, 930 7,356 215 34 11535 
COyerE ap St a Fok BEAR RENE SN oes laa RI NGC Me "ESR ARS ok OR [Une geste METRE WATTS or Si OOM RM Ree Quel pt Nn RUS es 96, 888 
RE EUA TIONS oe Me TE TAT Rik TE es a Ne eet, 74, 642 40, 985 1,950 309 117, 886 
Ma mitopaicicu. 06) ac. ce Tad EE a te Etec aRl Dakin oe i aa areal 7,548 5, 929 265 45 13, 787 
AS ALONE Walloon ton: easel Bik ce ET SRS ae oko baa Se 3,114 3,516 108 28 6, 766 
EEA et ater AP Ree). ET ER cd, Cee obra nna Ue agEe 8,924 9, 586 107 63 18, 680 
ISTILISNC Ohm DIA tame bee te Rae ee he meee ge tin 35, 904 28,476 901 194 65,475 
DROS Be nn FC ARE 6 Og LL eer a be eae Wick Sl gee ain epee iI (ote RN A al ANC Me A NN (URED YE SB 348, 795 

1943 
NOVEL SCODIR cota hie a Aree EE RRs Fhe oe eek Oona 7,459 8,756 616 100 16, 931 
ENO WSEUNSUGIC sce ci) bc Pee et ol a Sah bat LW os aa ee 3, 926 T,17% 225 29 11,355 
RUS BYE) a deb ate Glee eos ard al ak Nol ie Tar seh <5) ae ah Ab teeta (eC AN Weel Seepage Irs SN LA Neen Lars Nha eR Any A te 90, 564 
OnEZrIO eC ee ee ee eae eats Onan RG ih ee Sad hte 72,532 46,670 1, 692 343 121, 237 
NanitODa Ger ae ste meet ok ae ier ce ie ae et ge 7,287 6,369 244 48 13, 948 
SURICAECHOM ATE t ee tr te rte eae Nae gee ee Meee 2 a 3, 162 3,615 121 23 6, 921 
PIO CT CREE Oe ee te ne ETF © ETE SD AUR SG He eh ee ic 2 the SAO De lek Seria oe Ne oecae wie Meni 78 19, 700 
IBrigishy olin Did che oe aaa atin PUN eee i ea eT 34, 919 32, 521 979 216 68, 635 
Phase ee ae ttre Phen ia orn ck Timm en, Sree Terme ase PLC eae, se ot TAIN, Tee ALY eval she raver cct| Grete aaah tet ace 349, 291 

1944 
ING Vas COblas tmece nie ie ud be ee Ry ee pets ek, 7,558 8, 561 543 63 16,725 
ING WAS PUNS WiChe: stain tone baa lt te gle) ay eA NRO 3, 933 7,201 206 25 11,365 
FIUCDEG Meme eee we Lane orae nte RE idee mara ey nen Lire ee SN oe aN A a Vege iyh (tn gee Malena a. totaal ty athagele eeaas Mal eae 84,308 
EST CRES ah SRNR Ni ea AU A SE ai ee ee a TN a 66, 819 40,191 2,210 286 109, 506 
NEANECOD A eae eee tie, eile vs eens, emma aA ee ak I, 7,182 6, 163 251 34 13, 630 
Saskat Chowan ck is ess ace eG a Te oe PRR, SA 3,010 |- 3,626 122 26 6, 784 
PROT ESR. RIN ye tere aac earn aR SA | ER a 9,353 9,379 506 48 19, 286 
ritistin® OlUM Dias ee ee aa i eee a neste Uk 27,157 31, 504 1,057 145 60, 463 
PL OUa sar Saree SMR otis ou. AE ple gS i's MR aM IRB ak ee Tel | OI ee i ak Oa Te SU RNS co RE 322,067 

19452 
PIO SCOTIA Soa ee He ka ae ots ete unos ea Beha, at 6,457 9,437 115 53 16, 062 
Mew ruriswicksteesi re. Moone a erence. Pea np te, cee Cif gct la yal el cet geneenaestued acieeh tua misoaterets 29 12, 500 
LOTS crete ite 2 ee rime ae) a Rete Madan Dard Se Ba Bins A hel a 3 Se oad aie i oa | iy iS ae eee he RP eae ina a ree eh ic 82,724 
Oni anion see eerie RRA cee ee te pat ace as gets Seeger eRe eee) SCD Bais Reet & 467 118, 220 
MAMIEO Daa. oat meee ee eee er eee RS hehe WES 7,067 6,111 242 33 13, 433 
Mekiatonewen ese) Mee tne Ey) ee 2,675 3,898 97 bt 6, 681 
PANISCH UE ee ine Rue a Toe ee Be er le a EE oor ina scat 6,171 12,546 363 74 19,154 
Britishi@ oli big oo ee OR eR 25,718 28, 871 1, 128 137 55, 804 
TRIN BS EE Feet Loe Bis iad 2 ae hcg oe BAB Oi 0 BN Mai de ead te Pant ha See bea Ole OG NS Ay se Re ere (NRT cee 324, 628 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards, 
(2) Preliminary EUR: 
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logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and public utilities, and, to 
some extent, include fishing, trade, and gov- 
ernment service. 
Compensation Boards 


show accidents to 
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employees only; the Department of Labour 
records accidents to all persons employed in 
industry, including employers and workmen 
carrying on their own business, particularly 
in trade, trucking and agriculture. 


Return of Prisoners-of-War to Britain 


HE Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 

- of Labour, recently issued a statement 
dealing with the return of prisoners-of-war 
from Canada to Britain:— 

Approximately 33,000 prisoners-of-war have 
been in Canada under the custody of the 
Canadian Government which Government has 
been acting in this regard as an agent for the 
British Government. Almost all Canadians 
will be quite in accord with the idea of meet- 
ing the request of the British Government 
that the prisoners be returned to Europe. 
The only concern is in regard to the minority 
which is being used on work projects. 

Out of the 33,000 prisoners-of-war it was not 
felt desirable to use more than 11,000 on work 
projects. The reason that more were not used 
on work projects was due to the fact that 
they were of the type who would not prove 
satisfactory to the employers and would be 
more of a nuisance than a benefit. It has 
been felt necessary to keep the majority under 
close custody in internment camps. 

The working parties have given, on the 
whole, excellent satisfaction. Briefly, the plan 
under which they have been used, is to give 
the prisoner himself the credit of 50 cents per 
day and require the employer to pay the 
going rate of wages. This has worked out 
very satisfactorily in certain industries where 
other manpower was not available and where 
the manpower available showed great reluc- 
tance to take on the jobs. The plan has been 
so successful that it has been quite a produc- 
tive source of revenue for the Dominion 
Government. During the current fiscal year a 
total revenue of over $2,000,000 will be paid 
to the Federal Treasury from this source. 

Prisoners-of-war have been used for lumber- 
ing and logging, pulpwood cutting, manufac- 
ture of bricks, in brickyards and the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets. In all of these industries 
it is usually quite difficult to interest workmen 
when other employment is available. 

The Department of Labour has consistently 
followed the practice of not using prisoners- 
of-war unless it has been proven quite 
definitely that the situation could not be met 
from the usual labour market. 

In sending prisoners back from Canada it 
has been arranged with the British Govern- 
ment that the working parties will be sent 
last which means that there will be no danger 
of disturbing the prisoners who are working 
in lumber camps until after the winter season 


is over unless they can be replaced with 
ordinary civilian labour. The requirement has 
been placed with employers using prisoners- 
of-war that they must keep orders for men in 
our Employment Offices. In this way it is 
assured that prisoners-of-war will not be used 
to fill jobs and block Canadian workmen from 
employment. ‘ : 

Representations have been made from the 
Canadian Agriculture Association, farmers who 
usually cultivate sugar beets, and the Sugar 
Controller and operators of sugar plants. All 
of these representations have emphasized the 
good work done by prisoners-of-war during the 
last three years and have expressed a fear of 
reduction in production if prisoners-of-war are 
not retained in Canada. 


The Minister of Labour continued, “No one 
is more concerned than the Canadian Govern- 
ment in keeping the production of food from 
our farms and sugar from our sugar beet crops 
up to a high level and those who have worked 
so hard in these industries during the war 
years may be confident that the planning and 
co-operation of the Labour Department will 
be continued during the transition period and, 
indeed, during the years to come. Already 
plans are being made in respect to the farm 
labour situation of 1946, and I am quite con- 
fident that labour will be made available to 
put in the crops and that the tremendous task 
of harvesting them will be carried through 
during 1946 as was the case in previous diffi- 
cult years.” 


The Minister went on to say :—‘“Specifically 
in regard to the minority of prisoners-of-war 
who were used in work parties it is my in- 
tention to review the whole situation in the 
light of the requirements, about the Ist of 
April, 1946, and if necessary, I will not over- 
look the possibility of applying to the British 
Government requesting that the comparatively 
small number of prisoners-of-war who have 
been engaged in work parties be allowed to 
remain in Canada for a longer period.” It 
should not be overlooked, however, the Min- 
ister further pointed out, “that work parties 
are badly needed in Britain for that country’s 
reconstruction program.” . 

One of the plans which the Labour Depart- 
ment is proceeding with is the circularizing 
immediately of all farmers urging them to 
employ their help now rather than wait until 
next summer when it might be hard to get. 
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Course in Practical Nursing 


fee question of providing training for 
ex-service Women as practical nurses has 
been discussed for some time by the officials 
of Department of Veterans Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Department of Health and 
Welfare, Medical Associations, Registered 
Nurses’ Associations and personnel directly 
concerned in the three Women’s Active Serv- 
ices. As a result of these discussions and 
findings, the Royal Commission on Veterans 
was requested to fully investigate and make 
a recommendation on the possibility of set- 
ting up a practical nursing course. 

The Commission had its attention directed 
to the fact that a considerable number of 
personnel, mainly women in the three Armed 
Services, has been trained as sick-bay attend- 
ants, hospital assistants or nursing orderlies. 
The Commission felt that this training was 
of interest to institutional efficiency and na- 
tional welfare as well as to the personnel 
concerned. Ex-service personnel who have 
been trained and supervised in the Services 
in the above capacities, were most anxious 
to be allowed further approved training and 
then to be recognized by subsequent legisla- 
tion and registration as practical nurses. 
Many of the ex-service personnel, who have 
a keen desire for nursing, lack the necessary 
academic prerequisites for training as registered 
nurses. 

The Royal Commission recommended that 
the provincial Departments of Health be 
urged to implement legislation for training, 
examination, licensing and registering of the 
practical nurses. The course for such train- 
ing was to be based on the outline that was 
prepared and recommended by the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association. It was also recommended 
that wherever possible nurses’ registries be 
requested to register practical nurses for the 
purpose of placement. 

The Commission, realizing the necessity of 
protecting the registered: nurses as well as 
assisting the practical nurses, strongly recom- 
mended that the practical nurses be officially 
recognized and registered by provincial auth- 
ority. This predicates an Advisery Council 
similiar to that established for Manitoba by 
the Manitoba Practical Nurses’ Act. This 
Council would define and control the spheres 
of work for which practical nurses would be 
suited. Arrangements for training courses and 
most of the teaching would be done by reg- 
istered nurses. It was recommended also 
that the Registered Nurses’ Associations main- 
tain registration of practical nurses who suc- 
cessfully pass such approved courses whether 
provincial licensing laws exist or not. Upon 
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request, all Provincial Registered Nurses’ 
Associations submitted recommendations to 
the Commission on their reactions to practical 
nursing courses. 


Plan Undertaken by Manitoba 


In the Province of Manitoba, preliminary 
arrangements have been made by the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training officials with the 
Advisory Council, set up under the Practical 
Nurses’ Act, for the establishment of a course 
of training to qualify graduates as practical 
nurses. The first class for practical nurses 
opened on January 15, 1946, at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Winnipeg. In this class there were 
six women veterans enrolled. The remainder 
of the class of 25 was made up of civilian 
trainees. The admission requirements were 
not too rigid. Entrance age is left to the 
judgment of a superintendent of nurses, but 
21 years is held as a required age before a 
permanent licence is to be issued. The educa- 
tion requisite is Grade 8. A health and dental 
certificate, chest X-ray and satisfactory refer- 
ences are necessary. 

The course includes the following: 


1. Human Body and How It Functions. 
2. Principles and Practice Nursing. 

3. Nutrition Theory—Practice Cooking. 
4. Behaviour and Working Relations. 


According to the outline, three months of 
classroom and practice nursing are given by 
nine months’ experience in hospital wards. 
The Advisory Council has listed approved 
hospitals for training. The trainee may 
choose from this list where she wishes to take 
74 months of her training in hospital wards. 
The 14 months is obligatory experience in the 
Ninette’ sanatorium. Upon completion of 
training a minimum wage schedule is appli- 
cable. Each phase of training and supervision 
for the graduate is covered by the Licensed 
Practical Nurses’ Act. 


Methods Proposed in Other Provinces 


Other provinces are working towards legis- 
lation but so far Manitoba is the only one 
which has finalized legislation in the form of 
an Act. Ontario has set up the Advisory 
Council to draw up a course. C.V.T. officials 
have arranged for the physical setup for basic 
instruction, which will be given by a regis- 
tered nurse approved by the Council. The 
length of Ontario’s course is mine months 
including three months’ full time at a teach- 
ing centre for lectures, demonstrations and 
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practice, three months of practical experience 
and three months of controlled experience 
during which time the student will take a 
- position with payment and will receive super- 
vision and guidance from the establishment 
employing her. 

Alberta has an arrangement similar to 
Ontario. However, Alberta’s course is em- 
phasizing nutrition and home management 
to a greater degree than is being considered 
by some of the other provinces. 

Up to the present, Saskatchewan has not 
taken any definite steps to set up a course of 
training. However, indications are that if, 
and when, this course is approved, it will be 
similar to training offered in Alberta. Legis- 
lation has been passed for home nurses. 

In British Columbia, it is anticipated that 
the necessary legislation for a Practical 
Nurses’ Act will be passed at the Spring Ses- 
sion. B.C. Registered Nurses’ Association has 
planned and approved a course similar to 
that of Manitoba. 

No definite action has been taken in setting 
up a course for practical nursing in the Mari- 
times, although it is under discussion. 

In Quebec, several veterans are being train- 
ed in the Trained Attendants’ Schools which 
have conformed to the requisites of the 
R.N.A.Q. The graduates of these schools are 
to be recognized by subsequent legislation. 
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It is interesting to note that the picture of 
employment possibilities for practical nurses 
shows a high demand over supply. Listed 
below are where the licensed practical nurses 
may be employed: Genera] Hospitals, Mental 
Hospitals, Sanitoria, Convalescent Hospitals, 


Nursing Homes, Private Duty, Doctors’ 
Offices and Clinics, Public Health. 
Mrs. G. Winter of Winnipeg, Regional 


Employment Supervisor, Women’s Division, 
National Employment Service, speaking at 
the D.V.A. Conference in Saskatoon on 
March 1, pointed out that hospitals were still 
short of staffs. The practical nursing course, 
she felt, would prove of inestimable value to 
young women who had natural gifts for nurs- 
ing yet lacked academic qualifications. It is 
felt that this observation on potential em- 
ployment for practical nurses in the Prairie 
Region is also applicable to the rest of Can- 
ada. It is hoped that in the very near future 
there may be Dominion-wide legislation for 
practical nurses which will have outstanding 
benefits, not only for the trainees, but for 
the protection of all Canadian citizens. With 
the practical nurse under the Provincial place- 
ment of the Nursing Service, it is expected 
that a high standard will be maintained 
through careful selection, closer association 
and co-ordination of all those engaged in 
nursing. 


Training of Workers for British Catering Industry 


SES Catering Wages Commission issued a 
Report on Training for the Catering 
Industry on October 20, 1945, which sets out 
conclusions based on an inquiry under the 
Catering Wages Act, 1948. The Commission 
is a permanent one, set up under the Act. 
It is empowered to inquire into the existing 
arrangements for regulating wages and work- 
ing conditions and into any other matters 
affecting the remuneration, conditions of 
employment, health or welfare of the workers, 
and to consider means for meeting the needs 
of the public, including visitors from over- 
seas, and for developing the tourist traffic. 
(L.G., 1948, p. 1206; 1944, p. 551.) 

Previous reports of the Commission recom- 
mended to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service: (1) that wages boards 
should be set up, and three have already 
been organized, to fix rates of remuneration 
and to provide for rest intervals and _ holi- 
days with pay for different classes of catering 
establishments, such as industrial and _ staff 
canteens, unlicensed non-residential establish- 
ments (restaurants, cafes, tea shops, etc. or 
catering contractors), licensed non-residential 


_ workers are 


establishments (public houses and  non- 
residential clubs), licensed hotels and licensed 
restaurants, and unlicensed residential estab- 
lishments (hotels, boarding-houses, hostels, 
etc.); (2) that, in the case of workers 
employed by the Crown in catering, agree- 
ments governing conditions of work should 
be made, where the workers are organized, 
between the Government Departments con- 
cerned and the trade unions, that where the 
unorganized the Government 
should give an undertaking, without prejudice 
to future joint negotiations, that no catering 
workers would be employed by the Crown 
under less favourable remuneration and con- 
ditions than those “agreed” for comparable 
grades of workers in the service of the Crown 
in similar establishments; (3) that the annual 
holidays with pay of catering workers should 
be staggered over the period from June to 
September inclusive; (4) that certain measures 
should be taken with respect to the conver- 
sion of catering premises used for war 
purposes to peace-time needs and that every 
facility be given for securing proper premises, 
equipment and staff for catering undertakings; 
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and (5) that catering, holiday and _ tourist 
services should be improved and developed. 

The Report on training deals with the 
long-term problem of providing the training 
necessary in normal times to ensure adequate 
' service to the public, including the tourist 
trade. Existing training facilities are briefly 
surveyed and found to be meagre and unsatis- 
factory, owing, chiefly, to the absence of any 
protest against their inadequacy. The Com- 
mission commends the formation of the 
Catering Trades Education Committee, a 
body which has been enlarged and is now 
fully representative of the industry, as a 
means of stimulating a demand for an exten- 
sion of training facilities on a nation-wide 
scale. 

The Commission considers that, if catering 
is to compete with other industries for 
juvenile labour in the post-war period, it must 
be able to “offer prospects of progressive 
employment conditional on the acquisition of 
recognized standards of higher skill”. The 
Commission, therefore, stresses the impor- 
tance of first fixing minimum wages and 
standards for the industry. It recommends 
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that a basic training in catering be given 
within the system of technical education, 
certificates to be granted after examinations 
based on a common syllabus by an exam- 
ining body with national status. Two courses, 
primarily for those up to the age of 18 who 
enter the industry on leaving school or after 
a period of work in another industry, should 
be instituted, one full-time lasting from three 
to six months, the other part-time and spread 
over three years. Suggestions are made to 
relieve the temporary scarcity of buildings, 
equipment and teachers. 

Further, the Commission recommends that, 
when these measures have been taken, wide 
publicity should be given to the opportunities 
that the catering industry offers to juveniles. 
It is estimated that 12,000 young people each 
year are likely to take advantage of such a 
basic training program. 


With regard to special schemes for higher 
training, the Commission indicates possible 
lines of development, but makes no recom- 
mendation until experience has shown how 
well the basic courses work out. 


Annual Report of Department of Labour, Manitoba 


(THE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Manitoba for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1945 gives details concerning 
- the administration of various Acts coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Department. 
Inspections.—During the fiscal year May 1, 
1944 to April 30, 1945, the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Labour made 21,357 inspections under 
Acts administered by the Department and 
issued 6,922 orders. Under the Manitoba 
Factories Act there were 2,978 inspections 
made which resulted in 1,750 orders for the 
improvement of safety and 77 for the improve- 
ment of health and sanitation. The policy of 
training industrial workers in first aid to the 
injured was continued and over 300 workers 
qualified for the certificates of the St. John 
Ambulance Association during the year. 
Minimum Wages—There were 448 wage 
claims adjusted during the year. Of these, 
137 were for male workers and 311 for female 
workers. The amounts collected were $3,320.65 
for males and $4,880.97 for females. It is 
reported that there was a marked improve- 
ment in employer-employee 
“employers in general showing co-operation 
with regard to safety and healthful working 
conditions for their employees by way of 
providing sanitary conveniences, dining rooms 
and other improvements.” There were 1,745 
inspections made in Winnipeg and environs 
and 758 inspections in the remainder of the 
province, under the Minimum Wage Act. 


relations— | 


Far Wages—During the fiscal year the 
Tair Wage Board held nine meetings and one 
pubhe hearing. Two of these were held 
jointly with the Regional War Labour Board 
for Manitoba. Several matters regarding the 
interpretation of the Fair Wage Schedule were 
dealt with, for example the employment of 
high school and university students on con- 
struction work and, also the employment of 
females. The amount collected in connection 
with wage adjustments for males in the city 
of Winnipeg and environs under Part II of 
the Act was $760.48, and for females $250.54 
was collected. 

The Minimum Wage Board held 22 meet- 
ings during the fiscal year.. Considerable 
revision was made in the Minimum Wage 
Regulations, as embodied in five orders. 
Tour of these orders govern the employment 
of females principally, and one the employ- 
ment of males. Improvement was made in 
minimum rates, notably the raising of the 
minimum for all experienced male employees 
in the province over 18 years of age and 
those not requiring skill or training to 35 
cents an hour. The training period for 
inexperienced workers was reduced from one 
year to six months. 

Overtime permits issued during the fiscal 
year were not as numerous as those issued 
in the preceding year, the report states. In 
all, 261 permits to work overtime and 18 
permits for legal holidays were issued. There 
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were 1,745 inspections made under the 
Minimum Wage Act in Winnipeg and 
environs resulting in the issuance of 136 


orders relating to wages and 39 dealing with 
hours of work. 

Accident Prevention—The total number of 
fatal accidents reported during the fiscal year 
was 367, classified as follows: traffic, 53; 


industrial, 19; home, 123; general, 172. Of. 


the home accidents, 60 were the result of 
falls, 18 were due to asphyxiation, and 17 
following burns. Under the heading of 
general accidents 55 were from drowning and 
33 were due to aeroplane accidents. 

The report points out that during the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1945 industry in the 
province passed the peak of its war produc- 
tion. In spite of that, industrial accidents 
showed a gradual decrease. This was 
attributed in large measure to the operation 
of safety committees in practically all of 
the larger establishments and to the safety 
education and training in First Aid which 
was organized, conducted and encouraged by 
the Safety Branch of the Department. In 
addition to the training in First Aid given 
to industrial workers, a course of evening 
lectures on safety was provided by the 
University of Manitoba. Nearly 200 persons, 
representing over fifty firms, registered for 
the course. 

The Director of Safety “continued to 
promote safety and the prevention of 
accidents in all phases of lfe throughout 
the province”. The work was carried on in 
co-operation with many public bodies, such 
as the Manitoba Motor League, St. John 
Ambulance Association, Winnipeg Board of 
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Trade, and the Manitoba Associated Boards 
of Trade. The Director was also connected 
officially with the Winnipeg Traffic Commis- 
sion, the Board of Trade Safety Commission 


and the Streets, Highways and ‘Transit 
Committee of the Metropolitan ‘Town 
Planning Commission. These provided 


support in the campaign for greater safety. 


Building Trades—The bulk of construction 
during the fiscal year was residential, with 
numerous repairs, additions and alterations to 
business buildings. Additions were made to 
several hospitals and cold storage plants and 
a number of warehouses, stores, garages, grain 
elevators, an ice storage building, apartment 
blocks, a hospital clinic and a large bus depot 
were built. Around three thousand building 
permits were issued, valued at approximately 
eight million dollars. One hundred and fifty- 
one inspections were made and 22 orders were 
issued under the Building Trades Inspection 
Act, during the fiscal year. 


Fire Losses—The number of building fires 
reported in Manitoba during the fiscal year 
was 1,643, over 77 per cent of which occurred 
in. dwellings. The insured property losses 
amounted to $1,058,490, a reduction of $292,338 
from the 1943 total. The per capita loss was 
$1.59 as compared with $1.86 the preceding 
year. 

During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1945 
there were 139 official fire investigations 
throughout the province, 28 of which were 
conducted by the R.C.M.P. There were 22 
fatalities due to fire in the fiscal year, ten 
of whom were men, seven were women and 


five were children. 


Ortawa: Printed by EomMonp Cioutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The Dominion-Provincial 
Meeting of Conference on Reconstruc- 
Dominion- tion held its second series 
Provincial of open meetings in Ottawa 
Conference between April 29 and May 


rae 8, attended by the premiers 
of the provinces, the Prime ‘Minister of 
Canada, and members of the Dominion 
cabinet, 

At the first open meetings of the Conference 
last August the Dominion Government had 
presented to the provinces a set of proposals 
for the division of responsibility in regard to 
post-war policies on employment, social 
security and other matters, and for the 
sharing of powers of taxation (L.G., Sept., 
1945, p. 1280). Following the Dominion’s 
presentation, certain of the premiers submitted 
proposals, and others made statements. The 
Conference then adjourned to enable the 
governments to study the proposals. 

Subsequently the. Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Conference, consisting of the provincial 
premiers, three Dominion ministers, and the 
Prime Minister, held closed meetings in 
November, January and April. The proposals 
- of the Dominion and of the provinces were 
_ considered in detail, 


When open sittings were resumed on April , 


29, the Prime Minister, Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, made a statement in which 
he announced certain revisions and modifica- 
tions of the original Dominion proposals. 
These proposals remained substantially un- 
changed in respect of health matters, old age 
pensions, unemployment assistance, and 
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Dominion assistance to provinces and muni- 
cipalities for public investment projects 
undertaken in accordance with the timing of 
the Dominion’s program; but were modified 
in regard to financial arrangements. The 
Dominion’s basic proposal had been that in- 
return for specified unconditional payments 
to the provinces the provinces should under- 
take for the next three years not to levy 
income, corporation and succession duty taxa- 
tion. In its new proposals the Dominion 
added the proviso that any province which 
wished to continue to levy succession duties 
might do so on condition of the Dominion 
payment being appropriately reduced. The 
Dominion also offered to increase the amounts 
that would be paid to the provinces, and 
made various other suggestions. 

The replies of the provincial premiers and 
the subsequent discussion centred almost 
entirely on the financial arrangements. 

After five days of discussion the Confer- 
ence adjourned, with no agreement having 
been reached, and no date set for a possible 
resumption of meetings. 


About a year ago, the 


Availability National Employment 


of executive Service added to the 
and professional service a new division’ 
personnel known as Executive and. 

Professional Offices (L.G., 
April, 1945, p. 447). These offices were 


established at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver for the purpose of 
placing in employment men and women 
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possessing executive and professional abilities. The accompanying table 


A review of the past year’s operations of 
these offices indicates that the demand for 
executive and professional personnel is heavy, 
and that a fair number of this type of 
applicants has become more readily available 
due to the return of armed forces personnel 
and release from war industry. 

At the end of March, 1946, there were 1,020 
openings registered in the Executive and 
Professional Offices and 1,758 applicants listed 
as available. The continuing demand for 
executive and professional persons is due 
principally to the development and progress 
being undertaken throughout the reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion period. <A section of 
the Executive and: Professional Offices deals 
with the problems of ex-service personnel. 
Although many persons with executive and 
professional ability seeking employment after 
being demobilized from the Armed Forces 
have limited experience in civil employment, 
it appears that employers are readily accept- 
ing these men and women for executive and 
technical positions. 

Since the opening of these offices less than 
one year ago 6,000 persons have been referred 
to employment and 4,480 have been placed 
in permanent employment at annual salaries 
above $2,400. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 


Responsibility 1518, April 16) vesting 
for housing responsibility for housing 
vested in in the Minister of Recon- 
Minister of struction and Supply’ was 
Reconstruction announced on April 29 by 


the Prime Minister, Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 

“Hitherto”, the Prime Minister stated, “the 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply has 
been responsible for the operations of War- 
time Housing Limited, but other aspects of 
housing responsibility have been vested in 
the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the responsibility for the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which 
was established early this year under the 
Minister of Finance and which has respon- 
sibility for the administration of the National 
Housing Act and of the Emergency Shelter 
. Regulations, in addition to the financing of 
housing construction, will be transferred to 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. 
Arrangements have also been made_ to 
co-ordinate the operations carried on under 
the Veterans’ Land Act in relation to non- 
farm housing with the activities which will 
now centre in the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply.” 


Employment gives the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting changes 
statistics in industrial activity in 


Canada, by months in the 


current year, as compared with the corre- 


sponding months in 1945. 
As may be seen in the table, the index 


of industrial employment published by the. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, declined frac- 


tionally from 167-2 at February 1 to 166-9 
at March 1, 1946. A slight increase was noted 
in the general index of wholesale prices which 
rose from 104:6 in February to 104-9 in 
March. The Bureau’s cost-of-living index 
also advanced from 120-1 at March 1 to 
120-8 at April 1, thereby bringing the index 
to a slightly higher level than was reached at 
any time during the war. An increase of 


10-2 points in the physical volume of business ~ 


operations during the month brought the 
general index to 191-4 in March, 1946. 


Employment and earnings—Industrial 


employment throughout the Dominion showed | 


a further moderate contraction at March 1, 
in a seasonal movement which did not vary 
to any great extent from the normal recorded 
in that period since 1920. The decline was 
less than that indicated at March 1, 1945. 


The 15,644 establishments co-operating in the. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ latest survey 
of employment and payrolls had a combined 
working force of 1,702,983 men and women at 
March 1. This was a reduction of 2,522 
persons, or 0-1 per cent, as compared with 
1,705,505 employees at February 1. The rela- 
tively slight shrinkage in employment lowered 
the index, on the basis 1926100, from 167-2 
at February 1 to 166-9 at March 1, as com- 
pared with 178:2 a year ago. 

There was a small contra-seasonal recession 
in manufacturing at the beginning of March, 
similar to the experience recorded at the 
same date in 1945 and 1944. These three are 
the only years on record in which the trend 
at March 1 has been downward. The general 
loss was not on a large scale, approximately 
1,300 persons having been released since 
February 1. Among the non-manufacturing 
industries, logging, transportation, and con- 
struction and maintenance showed curtail- 
ment, chiefly of a seasonal character. ‘There 
was little change in the service industries, 
while in mining, communications and trade, 
expansion was reported. The advances were 


contrary to the usual movements in these 


industries at the beginning of March. 


In contrast to the slight reduction in the 


number of persons employed at March 1, 
the weekly salaries and wages paid at this 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


oTr.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, 


in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








1945 
Classification 
i March February 
Employment— 

TSC hey SA oA A ele, an i ie CR 178-2 178-9 
Applications for employment?. No. 7,054 7,265 
Vacancies notified?............ No. 8,218 7,415 
Placements effected?.......... No 4,860 4,974 
Unemployment insurance claims 

No. 13,307 14, 990 
REC Gyabent mi eae Une eater ee LO isl siah sans b| alana Gees witreics «| Bin coder CROWD Lacs ten comes GEIR iain he Nelean 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls’. 148-8 146-4 
Per capita weekly earnings..... $ 32-81 32°15 
Average hourly earnings..... cents 70-1 70-1 
Average hours worked per week..|.............- 45-8 45-4 
Prices— 
Wiholesaletindexte ca ey hot ee uh oe eh 103-0 102-9 
Cost-of-living index?.,......0....4. 118-7 118-6 

. Physical Volume of Business— 
eneralanicexts GN aaneete ts Mite eae eet 191-4 181-2 232-2 225-2 216-7 
industidaliproductionan.. 1 soca ecu bie Keaimete nice aku 199-0 188-2 252-2 248-0 240:3 

Mineraliproductiony sue area IN. ola salemasmae 143-5 98-1 183-2 173-5 147-9 
Menta crunine EL un e Somnie swe a Chines 190-7 197-9 271-1 271-1 270-0 
SC ONnseICCOM IU me EMLan He. | alec hee ees nie 435-1 258-1 211-3 166-2 107-7 
SIC OLRICL DOWER tay ch ctee ts Cloned Saa[ Me inetenete dural: 155-6 152-9 165-5 154-2 150-1 
ED IStITOULION eee Mis koe se sa aaie OTS ool naira es 175-9 166-7 190-7 177-9 167-7 
Carloadings........ sta ANP ARES BP LUNE oe ties a 150-1 147-0 148-7 149-6 147-9 
shonsicarricds freiehtum vie en tee tie mks eee 192-7 184-5 215-3 > 206-6 192-8 
TRAP OL BONE austere ys aay ae teburslcl Ase tbe [eve reeatenepeae lesa ia! 167-4 165-9 162-4 161-4 162-0 
PEDORUS Meee ane Pei, in ah emp leaden eet tr wh nals, 212-7 187-5 381-4 369-6 295-9 
Retail sales, unadjusted 210-3 167-0 174-6 194-3 146-7 
Retailisalestadisted tier ms et uae teak adn sat, taki Wl) 8 212-6 179-7 201-8 185-6 
Wihotecale sales ila me we tiudens okt s ice Neen 234-2 210-4 197-3 201-4 178-6 
Other Business Indicators— 

- Common stocks, index!............ 7124-5 119-2 121-8 94-2 93-2 92-9 
Preferred: stocks, mdext).):).. 22s lee. cack ods 154-5 154-1 130-3 130-9 132-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index!.... 784-4 83-8 85-9 96-0 96-3 96-6 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 319,922,000} 271,731,000] 451,938,000] 439,493,000} 352,736,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ Di isesvecaete ots teccce oo 139,949,000} 116,996,000} 188,827,000} 132,486,000} 112,373,000 
Exports, excluding gold......... $ 178,488,000} 178,377,000) 153,143,000] 312,323,000} 301,175,000] 236,364,000 
Bank debits to individual 

FOCOUNES FER ree Mi teh eels s 5,774, 660,000] 5, 678,171,000] 5,335,919, 000} 4,855, 105, 000] 5,328,958, 000} 4, 433,511,000 
Bank notes in circulation®....... LF cl ara a oR Va ULC A aR - 976, 884,000]/ 952,600,000} 965,900,000} 928,300,000 
Bank deposits in savings....... bo at ab Sul Ost SO OOO setecs a cnet 2, 734,670,000] 2,724, 692,000} 2, 630, 600, 000 
Bank loans,-commercial, ete.... $ |.............. LOS Os OOO ercaky Mine 1,022,511,000] 1,066,861, 000].............. 
Railways— : 

Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 260,244 280, 362 263, 569 280,944 267,535 265, 842 

Canadian National Railways 

OMSUAMML EET CVENTICE AN Lesh pik idipliate. sais starsladrne duafieuel Moceheisleline.lolens 25,500,000 31,714, 000 32, 403, 000 27,089,000 

Operating ExpPCNseseesee, wen Gal se cak cette fe eee ou ees 23,969, 000 24,524,000 25,787, 000 24,743,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

traffic earnings............. bP, aC) Nery eg 25,254,000 22, 598,000 26, 400, 000 26, 383, 000 23, 159, 000 

operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 23, 555, 000 21, 239, 000 23, 386, 000 23,779, 000 21, 408, 000 

Steam railways, revenue freight 

RATT CON SETRLES merece (ume n ra WC St A Ae Gone ach Ty re a eae ak a 5, 367,901,000) 5,175, 424,000} 4,612,032, 000 
Building permits): 0.2.20... Beilstein aun, at 35, 734, 000 16, 563, 000 17,735,000 12,787,000 7,225, 000. 
Contracts awarded..,.......... $ 75,919,000 57,598,000 33, 092,000 34, 296, 000 19, 651, 000 12, 933, 000 
Mineral production— - 

vow Ir On aah, Wel ited cops Pe Anh: TONS res ays oes 158,049 soli Ue Shoah Wak 156, 070 165,517 149, 487 
Steel ingots and castings....tons].............. 249,117 233, 893 274,213 277,461 250, 464 
Metros llo ys ou cet 0s il neta, LODS tease cee rae 8,405 10, 872 18,350 16, 434 13,402 

CLC aera Sor eNce kaart Rh A. OZR Miser dls eee oes elie CRRA a Pe 229,099 233,737 228, 687 212,351 

SST Patent eau, SA eS ha Sore RA AC Sno tia 1,638, 000 1,316, 000 1,467,000 1,505, 000 

COPPER shaban ee panied keen» UVent tandem Op 34,375,000 28,299, 000 42,954,000 45,931, 000 39, 903 , 000 

INT CK EL R sear eeten dco yee! Lee. LD uligerae eer ser eee 15, 677, 000 12,450,000 21,661,000 23,515, 000 20, 725, 000 

EAS 290 UR Pass is Pe, Ya raise Tak 1 os (pect Sieratns eo aa PM lene neat ny ea 30,477,000 28,172,000 35,170, 000 24,578,000 

ATIC MN sumer tye MONROE a deo a Se] Saher ae ttt, halla Brae any EON 39,784, 000 43,386, 000 47,697,000 44,521,000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... ER BUME |Meat cn Sete eee: 253,630,000} 198,471,000] 284,705,000) 211,292,000) 197,760,000 
Flour production.............. Lo} OT LS Webs A 1 Niue magne 2,393,000 2,146,000 2,126,000 2,161,000 1, 892, 000 
Footwear production......... Paips. | A a Shel, 4,020,000 3,497, 000 3,275,000 3,393, 000 3,076, 000 - 
Output of central electric 

BEALION Sa, sh dave ioe nuers ee ety alarcastiauraeteae 3,537, 104,000] 3,183,011, 000} 3,534, 157,000] 3,586, 511,000) 3, 124, 235, 000 
Sales of life insurance........... SRY (Ee SEA 8 eS 101, 992,000 87, 621, 000 57,121,000 65, 636, 000 58, 919, 000 
Newsprint production......... tons 337, 862 334, 127 308, 382 245, 430 263,780 239, 660 
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with an analysis, are included 








t Week ended April 25, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 
_/ necessary, for seasonal variation. 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 
6 Notes in the hands ofthepublic at the end of the month. 
ended April 27, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


4 Base 1935-1939=100. 


5 Adjusted, where 


1 Figures for four weeks 
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date, aggregating $55,249,434, showed an in- 
crease of $728,926 or 1-3 per cent over the 
amount disbursed by the same firms at the 
beginning of February. The average weekly 
earnings in recorded employment were $32.44 
at March 1 as compared with $31.97 at 
February 1, 1946, and $32.81 at March 1, 
1945; in earlier years for which data are 
available, the March 1 averages were as 
follows: 1944, $32.27; 1943, $30.72, and 1942, 
$27.92. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, on the basis 1926=100, registered a 
slight increase from 104:6 in February to 
104-9 in March, 1946. This compares with 
an index of 103-0 in March, 1945. In the 
sub-groups, textile products increased 3-3 
points during the month, and fractional in- 
creases were recorded in vegetable products, 
iron products and non-metallic minerals. The 
non-ferrous metals group index remained 
unchanged, while chemical products declined 
2°7 points and animal products 0:1 points. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- > 


living index, on the basis 1935-1939—100, 


~ advanced from 120-1 for March 1, to 120-8 


for April 1, 1946. The principal part of this 
increase came from the food group, which rose 
from 133-1 to 185-1. Price increases for 
butter, pork products, and vegetables were 
mainly responsible for the change recorded 
by the food index. Three other group index 
changes were for fractional amounts only. 
Home furnishings and services rose from 120:4 
to 120-7, clothing from 123-1 to 123-2, and 
miscellaneous items from 110-9 to 111-0. Fuel 
and light remained unchanged at 107-2 and 
rentals at 112-3. The April, 1946 cost-of-living 
index of 120-8 exceeded slightly the wartime 
high level of 120-5 recorded for August, 1945. 
The increase since August, 1939, was 19-8 
per cent. 


Index of the physical volume of business — 
An increase of 10-2 points, or about 5-6 per 
cent during the month, brought the index 
of the physical volume of business to 191-4 
in March, 1946. While the index of manu- 
facturing receded 7-2 points to stand at 190-7, 
a considerable number of the components of 
the general index reached higher levels in 
the third month of the year. Sharp advances 
were recorded in mineral production (from 
98-1 to 148-5) and in the new _ business 
obtained by the construction industry where 
the index rose from 258-1 in February to 
435:1 in March. A minor increase was shown 
in the output of electric power. The index 
of distribution, based upon railway trafic, 
internal and exteiial trade, rose from 166-7 
to 175-9. Advances were shown in carload- 
ings, imports and exports. 
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Statistics available for the first two months 
of 1946 illustrating the economic situation in 
Canada show that the index of the physical 
volume of business receded to a lower posi- 
tion in continuance of the downward trend 
evident since the early months of 1944. This 
index, on the basis 1935-1989=100, was 15-4 


per cent lower in the first two months of © 


1946 than in the corresponding period in 1945. 


Employment in manufacturing, as measured i: 
employment, 


by the index of industrial ’ 
showed a reduction of 15-3 per cent from the 
early months of 1945. Mineral production 
was uneven; the index of employment, on 
the 1926 base, was slightly higher at 149-9 
than in the 1945 period. Gold receipts at 
the Mint were 8-1 per cent higher; coal 
production registered a similar advance and 
lead production showed a 33:0 per cent in- 
crease. On the other hand, copper produc- 
tion declined 27-9 per cent, nickel 41:8 per 
cent and zinc 15-7 per cent. Steel ingot 
production was curtailed by 7:8 per cent. The 


value of exports declined 27:0 per cent but 


imports showed an increase of 6-3 per cent. 
The operations of the railways were slightly 
greater in regard to the tonnage carried and 
the number of cars loaded. An important 


advance was also recorded in the volume of — 


newsprint production; the index rose 26:2 
per cent in the first two months of 1946 
compared with the corresponding output 
in 1945. In the same comparison, hog 
slaughterings declined 35-5 per cent, cattle 
slaughterings 3:8 per cent, creamery butter 
production 16:9 per cent and factory cheese 
production 31-7 per cent. 


By the terms of a recent 
Order in Council (P.C. 1298, 
April 9, 1946), members of 
the interim forces who 
through their war service 
are entitled to benefits 
under the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act will retain their full rights under 
the Act if discharged from the interim forces 
prior to April 30, 1946. 

Furthermore, those who are discharged after 
April 30 will also retain full reinstatement 
rights, if they have applied for discharge prior 
to that date. 


Application of | 
Reinstatement 

Act to members 
of interim forces 


The Order amends the Reinstatement 
Regulations (L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 181; Dec., 
1945, p. 1848). . 

In announcing the Order, the Hon. 


Humphrey Mitchell, stated that although the 
Reinstatement Act was a war measure to 


preserve the civilian employment rights of 


those returning to pre-enlistment employment 
from the wartime Armed Forces, this protec- > 


tion had been extended up to the present . 
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He those who cae arieiad that thet service in | 


the interim forces was necessary during the 
reorganization period. 

The Regulations as amended state that if 
a member of the interim forces applies for 
discharge prior to April 30, the period allowed 
for him to claim reinstatement dates from 
the day of his discharge. If he has not 


applied prior to this date, then the period in 


which he must apply begins on April 30. 

If discharged in Canada, the period within 
which a man may claim reinstatement at 
civilian employment is three months, and if 


_ discharged overseas the period is four months. 


There is also provision for an extension of - 


the time when through a condition of health 
an employee cannot return to his employment 
this soon. 

An exception to the require- 
ment that workers be given 
Seven days’ notice or six 
days’ pay before being laid 
off, has been made in the 
case of persons temporarily 
employed as ship repair 


Amendment 
to N.S.S. 
Regulations re 
ship repair 
workers 


workers. 
Under National Selective Service Civilian 


. Regulations such an exception already exists 


in the case of workers in any industry who 
have been employed for a period of less than 
a month. The new amendment extends this 
period to “a period of less than two months” 
in the case of ship repair workers. An 
employer must, however, still give such a 
worker a notice of separation in prescribed 


form before dismissing him. 


The establishment of an 


Voluntary Inter-departmental Food 
savings of food Information Committee 
encouraged was authorized by PC. 
in Canada 1031, March 22, 1946. 


The purpose of _ this 
Committee is to direct a program of public 


information designed to encourage voluntary 


| 


has been appointed 


savings in the use of wheat and wheat 
products, meat, eggs and cheese, to avoid 
waste in these essential foods, to encourage 
voluntary reduction of inventory stocks and, 
wherever possible, to encourage curtailment 
in the use of wheat as feed for live stock. 

Mr. George V. MHaythorne, Associate 
Director, Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 
representative of the 
Department of Labour on this Committee 
with Mr. V. C. Phelan as Alternate. 

The Committee is holding weekly meetings 
to consider various types of publicity and 
educational measures. These include news- 
paper advertisements, radio broadcasts, 


posters, film trailers, arrangements for collect- 


ing forfeited meat ration coupons, and pro- 
viding speakers for public meetings. 
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Appeals are being included to persons, 
especially in towns and cities, to make their 
services available this summer for farm work. 
The contribution that can be made to essen- 
tial food stocks through substituting vege- 
tables and fruits grown in home gardens is 
also being stressed. 


An Institute of Industrial 


Institute of Relations has been estab- 


Industrial lished at the University of 
Relations set Toronto, it was announced 
up at Toronto in April. Designed to 
University promote investigation and 


research in the field of 
industrial relations, the institute will seek aid 
from qualified experts from management and 
labour, and will publish the results of its 
research. It will not offer courses for 
academic credit, but fellowships, scholarships, 
and grants-in-aid will be made available for 
graduate students and others qualified. 


Professor V. W. Bladen has been appointed 
director of the institute. 


Information has been pub- 


Growth of lished _ recently by the 
co-operatives Provincial Government of 
in Alberta Alberta showing the 


development of the co-oper- 
ative movement in that province between 
1941-1944. An analysis of some of the 
statistics has been made by the International 
Labour Office which shows that the total 
number of co-operative organizations in the 
province increased during the three years from 
192 to 358. Credit unions more than tripled 
in number, there being 42 in 1941 and 149 
in 1944, 


Similarly, there has been an increase in the 
total membership, not only of individual 
co-operatives, but in the several categories. 
The number of members increased from 
94,546 to 192,175 for all associations reporting. 
Live stock co-operatives’ membership in- 
creased from 8,139 to 17,571 and that of 
consumers’ co-operatives from 12,428 to 42,590. 
Membership in credit unions increased from 
4,564 to 14,790 and in dairy and poultry 
co-operative societies from 13,256 to 62,561. 


-Trade more than doubled in the case of 
dairy and poultry co-operatives—$13,834,000 
from $5,752,000. Business transacted by grain 
and seed co-operative societies increased from 
$2,400,000 to $45,260,000. Live stock associa- 
tions increased in number from 24 to 44. In 
1941, the 24 associations reported a_ total 
business of $3,998,000, while in 1944, the 44 
associations transacted business valued at 
$29,030,000. Credit union business grew from 
$252,000 in 1941, to $1,113,000 in 1944. 


084 


The publication is 
announced by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics 


Publication of 
1946 edition 


of official of the 1946 edition of 
handbook the Official Handbook 
“Canada” “Canada”, 


So far as space permits 
the handbook deals with all phases of the 
country’s economic organization and statistics 
are brought up to the latest possible date. 
The text is accompanied by a wealth of 
illustrative matter. 

The introduction reviews Canada’s economic 
developments during 1945 and is followed by 
a special article entitled “Trans-Canada Air 
Lines—Its Place in the Field of Civil Avia- 
tion in Canada”. The article deals with the 
development of civil aviation in the Dominion 
and the organization and growth of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, The chapter 
_ material reviews economic conditions under 
the following headings: population and vital 
statistics, national income and survey of 
production, agriculture, forest resources, 
fisheries production, mines and minerals, 
water powers, manufactures, transportation 
and communications, labour, welfare services, 
construction, external trade, public finance, 
currency, banking and insurance, and educa- 
tion. 

Copies are obtainable at a price of 25 cents 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


As a further means of 
Unemployment ensuring that payment of 
Insurance unemployment insurance 
Commission benefit be made only to 
applies stricter persons legally _ entitled 


benefit procedure thereto, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission has 
tightened the benefit procedure in use in 
National Employment offices. 

The new procedure is being applied experi- 
mentally in the National Employment Offices 
in Montreal and Toronto. If it is successful, 
the intention is to apply it, with possible 
modifications, in other employment offices 
throughout the country. 

The new system requires all unemployed 
claimants who are summoned to the local 
office or referred to employment, to report 
back to the local office as often as directed 
by the local employment officers. Anyone 
failmg to do so on the given day will be 
considered not available for work on that 
day, and no unemployment benefit will be 
paid for such day. In this way it is in- 
tended to disqualify for the receipt of benefit 
those who either never go near the employer 
to whom they were directed or refuse suitable 
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work when offered. It has been discovered 
that many persons who did not fulfil all the 
requirements of the Act, obtained benefit for 


longer periods than that to which they were. 


legally entitled. An indication that this 


practice was increasing was given by the 


growing number of cases “pending” at the 
close of each month. This obviously meant 
that many claimants had been referred to 
employment and had not reported as to the 
result. It is realized of course that many of 
them have had a valid reason for not report- 
ing and the new procedure is designed to take 
care of these bona fide cases. 


The repeal of the Trade 


Repeal of Disputes and Trade Unions 
British Act Act, 1927, will remove from 
of 1927 on the statute books of the 


United Kingdom a law 
enacted after the general 
strike of 1926. The repeal Bill passed the 
House of Commons on April 2, 1946, and the 
House of Lords on May 16. 


The chief provisions of the 1927 Act which 
led the Labour Government to promote its 
repeal were those—(1) making illegal a 
sympathetic strike “calculated to coerce the 


Trade Unions 


Government”; (2) declaring unlawful picket-— 


ing “calculated to intimidate” any person; 
(3) prohibiting an association of established 
civil servants affiliating with outside unions; 
(4) making it unlawful for any local authority 
or other public body to make it a condition 
of employment that a person must or must 
not be a member of a trade union, and (5) 
reversing the procedure laid “down by the 
Trade Union Act, 1913, under which unions 
could contribute to a political fund except 
with respect to a member who, in writing, 
stipulated that no such contribution should 
be made from his union fees. “Contracting- 
out” under the 1913 Act was changed to 
“contracting-in” by the 1927 statute. 
latter prohibited political contributions by a 
trade union in respect of any members who 
did not authorize such a contribution in 
writing. 


On second reading of the repeal Bill on 
February 13, Government members stated 
that there was no likelihood of trade unions 
striking against the Government and that the 
area of lawful picketing had been narrowed 
unreasonably, particularly by the definition 
of intimidation as any act which was meant 
“to cause in the mind of a person reasonable 
apprehension of injury to him or to any 
member of his family .. .”, “injury” includ- 
ing injury in respect of business or employ- 
ment. 
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The development of some 
ten to twenty new towns 
is provided for in the New 
Towns Bill which was 
given first reading in the 
British House of Commons in April. 

The new towns are designed to absorb the 
“overspill” from overcrowded cities. How- 
ever, they are not intended to. be mere 
dormitories but essentially self-contained 
communities with their own industries. The 
Board of Trade already has lists of manu- 
facturers wanting to establish factories in the 
new areas. 


New Towns Bill 
introduced in 
United Kingdom 


Under this Bill, after making an order 
designating the site of a new town (which 
may include as its nucleus an existing town), 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
will appoint for its development a corpora- 
tion of up to nine members, after consulta- 
tion with the local authorities concerned. The 
corporation will have the power to acquire 
land by agreement or compulsorily. It is 
assumed that the provision of houses and 
services will be undertaken by existing 
authorities or private enterprise, there being 
no ban on the latter, though normally leases 
will be limited to ninety-nine years. Never- 
theless, the corporation will have the power 
to provide any amenity that is lacking, from 
gas works to a shop or cinema. 


Being responsible for making the overall 
plan the corporation will be able from the 
start to make provision for services adequate 
to the eventual population of the town for 
which the aim is a figure of fifty thousand. 
Ultimately (e.g. in ten or fifteen years’ time) 
the corporation will be wound up and its 
property transferred to the appropriate local 
authority. | | 


Average hourly earnings 


Decline in 


for factory workers in the 
earnings of United States were just 
factory workers over $1 per hour’ in 


in U.S.A. January, 1946, according to 
the US. Department of 
Labour. This level was approximately the 


same as that which prevailed in January, 1944, 
but about 4 cents lower than in January, 1945. 


Average weekly earnings, on the other 
hand, were almost 13 per cent lower in 
January, 1946 than in January, 1945. 
Average hours worked per week in manu- 
facturing industries were 41-1, a drop of 
almost 10 per cent during the period. 


Commenting on the figures, Mr. A. F. 
Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics said: “The decrease in gross aver- 
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age hourly earnings of factory workers was 
due both to decreases of employment in 
higher wage industries and to reduction of 
overtime hours paid for at premium rates. 


Numerous wage-rate increases equally evident 


in both durable and non-durable goods groups 
were responsile for restoring hourly earnings 
for all manufacturing industries combines to 
their position above the $1 mark in January.” 


An amendment to the 
Domestic servants’ Workmen’s Compensation 
compensationin law of New York State 
New York State was recently signed by 
: Governor John Dewey. The 
new law, which is to become effective 
January 1, 1947, makes it mandatory for 
employers to insure their servants against 
injury or death caused by accident while at 
work, if employed 48 hours or more a week 
by the employer. 

The amendment covers such domestic 
servants as cooks, butlers, housemaids and 
nursemaids at present excluded from the 
compensation law. Chauffeurs, gardeners and 
similar workers are included under the 
existing provisions. 

Liability ranges up to $15,000 for total 
disability or death and is collectable in a 
lump sum, on a summary court judgment, 
by seizing the employer’s property, attaching 
his earnings, or similar measures. Dwyer W. 
Shugrue, general counsel to the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, in explaining the 
procedure for enforcement, stated that when 
a just claim is filed against an uninsured 
employer and prompt and full payment is 
not made “we simply deposit our claim with 
the court and within ten days get a summary 
judgment which is collectable in the usual 
way. There is no trial. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the accident was the employee’s 
own fault. 


“The employer is not, however, subject 


to the criminal penalties that industrial 
employers are... for neglecting to insure his 
servants.” 


In the event of the injured servant suing 
for compensation in the courts, the employer, 
in defending himself, is enjoined by the new 
amendment from pleading contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the employee, or using 
the “assumption of risks of employment’ or 
“fellow servant” defences. 

The State Labour Department estimated 
that 40,000 to 50,000 domestic servants in the 
seventeen largest cities would come under the 
law’s ambit when it becomes operative. 
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Message of Minister of Labour ‘to Canadian Workers 


On May 6 the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, directed the following 
message “to Canadian Workers”:— 


During the last War and up to to-day 
Canada has managed by means of price 
control to maintain a general price level in 
this country which has enabled wage-earners 
to purchase goods and services at reasonable 
prices. This is in striking contrast to condi- 
tions in many other countries where, due to 
failure to control prices, the purchasing power 
of wages is much less than before the War 
and the standard of living lowered to that 
extent. 

We did not have the same measure of price 
contro] in Canada during the first World War; 
and many will remember the very high prices 
paid for everything during that War and after 
—particularly after. It is revealing to compare 
the prices of the following few staple food 
items then and now: 


Butter, per’ pounds. . Sy shat TEN Se DEP rant 
Pee PSP OTENE neil mh SC UN 
PEE PC TIOUICL Sc ise uh uns Lk rile Ae wien ley ae 
ae et OONMOME Ale ror Su nave wine een 
‘biel aiyiy Vela Nigh Op: SUIT RADE ai gt aD One, PR ais Naga 


It must be borne in mind, however, that 
prices cannot be kept under control unless 
at the same time there is made effective a 
measure of wage stabilization. This is 
because wages form a very considerable part 
of the cost of producing the goods and 
services we all must use. Wages have value 
only in relation to their purchasing power. 
In other words, the real value of wages 
depends upon the amount of goods and ser- 
vices wages will buy. Obviously higher wages 
mean nothing if they are absorbed by higher 
prices. Increases in wage rates, where they 
cannot be taken care of by the employer out 
of profits, are bound to increase the costs of 
goods and. services. 


stabilized but were not frozen. 


It was for this reason that during the War 
just ended the Dominion Government adopted 
what it considered a fair and reasonable wage 
control policy. Under this policy wages were 
Thousands 
of wage rate increases were ordered by War 
Labour Boards, so that notwithstanding the 
adoption of a general policy of stabilizing 
wage rates, wages being paid to-day in the 
main occupational and industrial groups are 
the highest in Canada’s history. 


Under our wage policy legislation, a War 


Labour Board may direct any employer to 
raise wages if it can be shown that he is 


paying less than the going wage for similar 
work in his own or comparable locality. A 


Board may also authorize an employer to — 


raise wages on any other reasonable basis 
provided he can continue to sell his goods 
or services without raising prices. 


March, 1919 1920 March, 1946 
(Cents) (Cents) (Cents). 
58-0 74-8 (Jan.) 44-7 

54:6 88-8 (Dec.) 43-8 
11-9 25-0 (Aug.) 8:6" 
7:9 9-7 (Sept.) 6:7 
13:7 15:6 ye L105 


If workers feel they are justified in seeking 


a wage increase, steps should be taken to 
have the matter submitted, to the appropriate 
War Labour Board on which organized labour 
is properly represented. Every such applica- 
tion has the assurance of being considered on 
its merits. Strikes to support such applica- 
tions are prohibited but this is a necessary 
safeguard to ensure the maintenance of the 
Government’s price-wage policy. In the long 
run, that policy has benefited and will con- 
tinue to benefit the Canadian worker by 
protecting -his living standards and avoiding 
an inflationary rise in prices, which would 
cancel the advantage gained by an increase 
in real wages during the war years and since. 
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| - Delaying Factors in Industrial Readjustment 


Results of Study Conducted by Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


NDER the title, “Obstacles Currently 

Delaying Industrial Readjustment”, the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
issued recently a brochure embodying the 
results of an inquiry conducted by its 
Economic Research Branch. 


As a basis for the study, a special question- 
naire was sent to the 700 plants which report 
each month to the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply. These plants, at the time 
of the inquiry, employed about 400,000 
workers, “or just under 40 per cent of all 
Canadian manufacturing employment. They 
include almost all major war contractors and 
nearly all plants with over 1,000 employees 
regardless of the extent to which they had 
been engaged on war work. Under the circum- 
stances, coverage is high in the metals, 
chemicals, rubber, petroleum, primary textiles 
and meat and fish packing industries, but is 
low in other foods, in clothing, household 
furnishings, lumber, and in most relatively 
small scale industries”. 


In analyzing the reports it was recognized 
that they were obtained from a large pro- 
portion of the industries with the heaviest 
reconversion problems, “but only a relatively 
small proportion of manufacturers in most 
of the consumer non-durables, low-priority, 
low-wage scale industries which may have 
heavy replacements, modernization and expan- 
sion problems”. 


The questionnaire sought to establish the 
nature of the factors that were limiting pro- 
duction and the probable extent of their 
effect on employment by March I, 1946. 


Summary of Findings 


Of the 700 plants that reported in January, 
38 per cent “expected various shortages of 
material, labour, parts, equipment, tools, 
foreign exchange, etc., during the first two 
months of the year to prevent reconversion, 
expansion or complete utilization of their 
facilities, rapidly enough to meet the demand 
for their products”. 


As a result of the above shortages it was 
expected that employment in manufacturing 
would increase only slightly during the first 
two months of the year—probably by less 
than 10,000—whereas a further increase of 
about 60,000 could have been expected in the 
same period had these shortages been re- 
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moved. It was emphasized that these are very 
approximate figures and must be treated with 
reserve. 

That these shortages continued much as 
was anticipated is indicated by the fact that 
employment in manufacturing actually in- 
creased only 11,000 between January 1 and 
March 1. . 

The principal types of shortages were found 
to be; (1) materials and parts; (2) labour; 
and (3) delays in obtaining necessary equip- 
ment and tools. Other factors mentioned were 
inadequate factory space and housing accom- 
modation for additional labour, and import 
and export controls of other countries. 

Concerning the shortages of materials and 
parts, the report indicates that cloth, par- 
ticularly woollens normally imported from 
Great Britain, rayon and cotton yarns, parts 
of radio and electrical equipment on order in 
the United States, and meat for packing were 
most frequently listed as retarding production. 
Shortages of sheet and coil steel, castings and 
forgings were reported by the iron and steel 
fabrication plants. Steel shortages became 
more acute towards the end of the period 
reviewed, owing to labour disputes in the 
United States. ; 

Labour shortages, particularly skilled labour, 
were found to be the next most important 
“limiting factor”. The principal industries 
affected by such shortages, were the con- 
sumer non-durable, low-wage, low priority 
industries, such as primary textiles, clothing 
and footwear. There were also shortages of 
moulders, pattern- and tool-makers, die makers 
and general foundry workers. 

The plants most affected by delays in obtain- 
ing the necessary equipment and tools were 
pulp and paper, clothing and basic materials 
and radio and communications. It is stated 
that these firms, in many instances, were un-’ 
able to maintain their equipment during the 
war because of low priorities and that others. 
were faced with a heavy reconversion prob- 
lem. Slow deliveries from the United States 
as a result of labour troubles were given as 
one of the chief limiting factors. 


Of the other causes retarding conversion, 
the need for new factory space was given as 
important in a number of instances. In most 
cases it was the intention to build new plants, 
but the shortage of building materials and 


skilled labour delayed such action. Then, too, 
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several plant managers reported that the entry 
of their products into Great Britain and other 
countries in the Sterling area was being re- 
stricted because of exchange rates and import 
controls. It seemed probable that the Cana- 
dian loan to Great Britain would modify this 
condition. 


Effect of Shortages on Employment 

About half of the firms reporting shortages 
estimated the number of employees affected 
and, on the basis of these figures, an attempt 
was made to estimate the probable effect of 
shortages on manufacturing employment as a 
whole at March 1, 1946. Estimates for most 
heavy industries and a few light ones were 
based on good coverage. “For other industries, 
however, such as vegetable foods, beverages, 
and wood and paper products, no samples, or 
only precariously small ones were available. 
For most of these groups rough estimates were 
made on the assumption that the effect of 
shortages was about the same as in kindred 
industries for which data were available”. It 
is pointed out that for these reasons the 
following estimates must be treated with 
reserve, as a first attempt based on limited 
data and on an incomplete sample. 

The actual employment at January 1, 1946 
in the consumer goods group (clothing, prim- 
ary textiles, footwear, rubber clothing, animal 
foods and tobacco, vegetable foods, beverages, 
furs) was 346,000. The estimated additional 
employment had shortages been removed at 
March 1, 1946, was placed at 36,700. 

In the reconversion group (industrial equip- 
ment and foundries, automotive, electrical 


_ apparatus, radio, etc., agricultural machinery) 


the actual employment at January 1 was 
placed at 221,000 and the estimated additional 
employment at March 1 would have been 
15,200. 

The wood, paper and miscellaneous material 
group (construction and miscellaneous 
material, wood and paper products) employed 
236,000 at January 1, which it was anticipated 
could have been increased by 8,200 by March 
1, 1946. 


In the “minor shortage group” (steel, base 


metals, chemicals, shipyards, aircraft, miscel- 
laneous industries) employment at January 1 


_was stated to be 242,000. It was expected that 


an additional 1,900 could have been employed 
in this group by March 1, 1946. 
“In the primary textiles the skills most 


frequently mentioned were weavers, spinners, ~ 


winders and loom-fixers, and in the boot and 
shoe industry, fitting department operators. 
In heavy industries where plants are being 
reconverted to civilian production the need 


is for tool makers, die and pattern makers, 


sheet-metal workers and draftsmen. <A 
number of plants in both types of indus- 
tries stated that the operation of price 
ceilings made it difficult for them to pay the 
high wages demanded by labour and still get 
a normal rate of return on capital.” 


Equpment and Tools—“Contrary to what 
was generally expected, only 49 of the 700 
plants reporting stated that their production 
was being limited by need for equipment or 
tools. It is quite probable that the number 
listing this shortage would have been some- 
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what higher if industry generally felt sure it 
could obtain adequate supplies of raw 
materials to increase its production.” 


Factory Space.—“Of the firms needing addi- 
tional factory space, the majority wanted to 
build new plants or enlarge existing ones, 
rather than rent. Several firms reported that 
they were already building additions to their 
plants, others were planning to build when 
materials and equipment were available. A 
Montreal firm manufacturing marine valves, 
stated that to meet the demand for their 
product they would have to enlarge their 
factory, but the problem was to find addi- 
tional land on which to build.” 


Import and Export Controls of Other 
Countries——‘Industries most affected by export 
controls were boot and shoe firms and those 
engaged in the clothing industries. A number 
of plants in the latter industry stated that 
the uncertainty of release of sufficient quan- 
tities of wool by the British Wool Control 
- Board made it risky for them to expand 
existing production facilities. Heavy indus- 


Apprenticeship 


MENDMENTS in 1945 in the Queens- 

land Apprentices and Minors Acts, 1929- 
1934, are reported in the June issue of the 
Queensland Industrial Gazette. 


The first Act regulating apprenticeship in 
Queensland, passed in 1924, put in statute form 
regulations which had been operating under 
the Arbitration Court for some time. Under 
the 1929 revised Act, the State apprenticeship 
system, one of the first to be established, has 
been continued with some modifications. An 
Apprenticeship Executive advises the Minister 
and drafts regulations such as those fixing 
rates of pay, committees supervise apprentice- 
ship in particular trades, and advisory com- 
mittees function for particular localities. 


A probationary period of six months instead 
of three, including 13 weeks training in a 
technical college, is to be required under the 
1945 Act. This technical training is compul- 
sory, unless exemption is granted, and attend- 
ance is to be during working hours, the ap- 
prentice being paid by his employer at a pre- 
scribed rate If attendance during probation 
is not possible, this instruction may be taken 
during the first year. 


INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT 
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tries such as producers of agricultural equip- 
ment, alloys, and tools were having difficulties 
with import controls. Loss of markets through 
withdrawal of import licences by the British 
West Indies and high import tariffs im 
Australia was reported by.a Kitchener firm 
manufacturing farm and industrial equipment. 
In general, import restrictions in all Sterling 
areas seemed to be aa some dissatisfac- 
non?” 


Other Factors eee he unrest and strikes 
in their own or in their customers’ plants 
were listed by a number of firms in the 
automobile and other heavy industries as 
hindering their expansion. Several plants, 
including two textiles firms in Quebec, said 
that they could not obtain the necessary 
labour because of the housing shortages in 
the vicinity of their plants. Price ceiling 
was .another factor which was frequently 
listed, particularly by smaller firms, several 
of which stated that they lacked sufficient 
capital for expansion because of high costs 
of labour and materials, and the ceiling prices 
on their products.” 


in Queensland 


During his second, third and fourth years, 
an apprentice must study at a technical school 
for one full day in every two weeks those sub- 
jects selected by the Group Committee for his 
trade, payment for the time to be at a pre- 
scribed rate. In addition, evening instruction 
of at least two hours a week must be taken 
during the first year, and four hours a week 
in succeeding years. Wages are not payable 
for these hours of instruction unless, because 
of the nature of his work, he is unable to 
attend during his own time. For attending 
less than 80 per cent of the time, he may for- 
feit his regular increase. 


The rates of pay during a five-year appren- 
ticeship are 173 per cent of a journeyman’s 
rate for the first year, 30 for the seeond, 45 for 
the third, 574 for the fourth and 724 per cent 
for the fifth year. For a shorter apprentice- 
ship, the average rate must be at least 443 
per cent of the journeyman’s. 


Welfare officers with authority to enter and 
inspect premises are to interview apprentices, 
examine books, ensure good relations between 
employer and apprentice, and to see that the 
trade experience provided by the employer is 
progressive and co-ordinated with technica} 
college training. 
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ete Training on the Job for War Veterans 


MPLOYER-RELATIONS sections of the 
National Employment Service will now 
assist in locating training-on-the-job oppor- 
‘tunities for Canada’s. veterans. This new 
arrangement is provided for in a. recent 
agreement between the Canadian Vocational 
Training branch of the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service. 
Previously, training-on-the-job opportunities 
_ were arranged by Field Officers of Canadian 
Vocational Training only. 
In view of the extensive employer contacts 
available through the National Employment 
Service, it was felt that an additional number 
of training opportunities could be found, with 
the assistance of the employer-relations sec- 
tions which work out of the local Sget ge i 
ment offices. 
The Department of Labour has commenced 


a publicity campaign, designed to familiarize 


employers with the details of the training- 
on-the-job plan for veterans. It is expected 
that this campaign will result in considerable 


interest among employers, and if visits from- 


representatives of the Employment Service 
are made as a follow-up to the publicity 
campaign, Many new openings for training 
on the job campaign will be located. 

Under the new arrangement, regional and 
local representatives of Canadian Vocational 
Training, and the employer-relations officers 
of the National Employment Service, will 
co-ordinate their efforts to explain to the 
-employer the details of the CVT training-on- 
the-job program. This plan, designed to 
provide training which will lead: into per- 
manent employment, is of benefit to both 
the employer and the veteran. 

_, The financial arrangement is that the 
trainee is assessed in relation to the job for 
which he is training, and that the employer 
is required to pay wages in accordance with 

the trainee’s earning capacity from the 
employer’s viewpoint. Then the Dominion 

Government supplements the man’s earnings 
to a maximum of about 80 per cent of the 
full rate of pay for a qualified workman, so 

that in this way the veteran who is training 


on the job will be assured of a reasonable 


living wage during the period of training. 
_As heretofore, arrangements for the training 
of veterans will be made through officials of 
Canadian Vocational Training after approval 
is given the applications by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. National Employment 
‘Service officials will assist in locating the 
opportunities. 
-. The rehabilitation training program is 
rapidly moving toward its peak, in so far as 


applicants from among the veteran body are 


concerned. CVT officials have stressed, how- 
ever, that it is highly important there be an 
intensification, rather than a decrease, in the 
development of training openings. At the 
moment, studies are being made to determine 


the scope of job opportunities by industry — 


and occupation. 

Regarded by many as the most effective 
form of training, since it leads directly into 
employment, training on the job under the 
auspices of CVT is now being given to about 


“18 per cent of the veteran trainees—the total 


being just over 36,000 at the end of March, 
1946. It is important to industry in this 
period of reconversion,.and to veteran alike, 
to increase substantially the number of those 
who are training within industry. 
Arrangements are being made to keep NES 
job placement officials 


they enter the labour market directly. It. is 
expected that the majority of those who train 
on the job will be retained by the employer 
with whom they have trained. 

The advantages of training on the job, 
regularly stressed to employers, by CVT and 
others responsible for rehabilitation training, 
are twofold. First of all, the facilities for 
training on the job are ready at hand, so that 
it is not necessary for new classrooms to be 
set up, new equipment to be secured, nor 
instructors to be obtained. The second 
advantage is that where training on the job 
is approved, it is only because it would appear 
that the veteran will be retained by the 
employer with whom he is training. Thus 
flexibility and employment prospects both 
indicate the distinct advantages of this 
method of training. 





Training-on-the-Job Booklet 


A six-page folder entitled “Many Veterans 
are Training on the Job” has been published 
by the Department of Labour to aid in the 
expansion of the training-on-the- job program. 
This publication, aoe has been prepared 
with illustrations and ‘outlines a specific plan 
which employers can follow if they wish to 
hire a veteran under the training-on-the-job 
program, has been distributed to employers, 
trade unions, rehabilitation officials, and other 
ale The booklet is sent out together with 

“return” card, which when filled out by an 
pn constitutes a request for a visit. from 
‘a Department of Labour representative to 
discuss the details of the training-on- the-job 
program. 
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informed of the 
progress of veterans in training schools, so 
that jobs may be canvassed for them before. _ 
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International Labour Organization 





Ratification by Canada of Dockers and Statistics Conventions 


March 2, 1946, the Instruments of 


N 
O Ratification by Canada of the following 


_ International Labour Conventions were trans- 


mitted to the Secretary-General of the League 


_ of Nations for deposit:— 


a“ 


No. 82, concerning the Protection Against 
Accidents of Workers Employed in Loading 
or Unloading Ships (Revised, 1932); 

No. 63, concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work in the Principal Mining and 
Manufacturing Industries, including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture, 1938. 

As a preliminary to ratification, the two 
Conventions were approved by both Houses 
of Parliament during the 1945 Session (L.G., 
1946, p. 205). Ratification was then author- 


ized by Orders in Council on February 28, 


1946 (P.C. 654 and 655). Registration by the 


‘Secretariat of the League of Nations under 


the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization on April 6 completed the 
necessary procedure and the two Conventions 
will come into effect in Canada twelve months 


after the date on which ratification was 
registered (April 6, 1947). 

Pending an amendment in the ILO Con- 
stitution to permit suitable arrangements with 
the United Nations, following the dissolution 
of the League of Nations, copies of the 
Instruments of Ratification of the two Con- 
ventions referred to were forwarded to the 
United Nations as well as to the League -of 
Nations. | 


Chile Ratifies ILO Convention 


The International Labour Office recently 
announced that Chile had registered its 
ratification- of the convention forbidding the 
employment of women underground in mines. 
The convention has been in force since 1937 
and had previously been ratified by 24 
countries. 

This registration brings up to 34 the total 
number of conventions ratified by Chile and 
up to 917 the total of ILO conventions 
ratified to date. 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization 


Report of Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions—Application 
: of Conventions to Federal States 


MPORTANT proposals for amending the 
Constitution of the International Labour 


- Organization and for improving the machinery 


of the Organization are contained jin the 
Report of the Conference Delegation on 
Constitutional Questions. The Delegation, or 
“Working Party”, as it has been called, was 
appointed by the 27th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Paris in 
November, 1945, “to review all outstanding 
questions relating to the Constitution and 
constitutional practice of the International 
Labour Organization”. The Delegation has 
12 members, six representing Governments, 
three employers and three workers. Its 
chairman is G. Myrddin Evans, Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the ILO and Deputy 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 
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The Report has been referred to Goyern- 
ments for their observations with a view to 
their consideration by the 29th Session of the 
Conference to be held at ‘Montreal in 
September, 

Certain amendments in the ILO Constitu- 
tion were made necessary by the impending 
dissolution of the League of Nations of which 
the Organization was a semi-autonomous 
part as provided by the Peace Treaties of 
1919. The Paris Conference approved certain 
urgent amendments: (1) to enable any 
member of the United Nations to join the 
ILO; (2) to permit the Organization to make 
financial -arrangements with the United 
Nations or to make its own; (3) to permit 
amendments in the Constitution to be made 
by the ILO itself instead of requiring the — 
approval of members of the League of 


v 
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Nations Council. These amendments are now 
in process of being ratified by the member 
states. 

The amendments recommended by the 
Conference Delegation can be classed under 
three heads: those consequential upon the 
dissolution of the League of Nations; those 
designed to facilitate co-operation with the 
United, Nations; and amendments to define 
more clearly the obligations imposed on 
member states and to improve the machinery 
of the Organization in accordance with the 
principles and practice developed during the 
years of its operation since 1919. Recom- 
mended, too, was the insertion in the 
Constitution of the “Declaration of Phila- 
delphia” which was adopted unanimously in 
1944 by the International Labour Conference. 
This declaration asserts the primacy of the 
social objective in international policy, 
defining this as the attainment of conditions 

in which all human beings irrespective of 
race, creed, or sex have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and _ their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom 
and dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity. 

As regards the League, the Delegation 
proposes to delete all references in the Con- 
stitution to the League or its officials and to 
transfer the functions performed by the 
League in part to the Governing Body of the 
ILO and in part to its Director. 


Co-operation with the United Nations 


Supplementing the more urgent amend- 
ments referred to member states by the 
Paris Conference with regard to the United 
Nations, the Delegation recommended that 
the Director of the ILO should be required 
to communicate to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations for registration, full 
particulars of all ratifications of International 
Labour Conventions, acts of denunciation and 
declarations. It was suggested also that the 
Constitution should provide for co-operation 
with public international bodies the members 
of which are States or Governments and for 
participation by these organizations in the 
ILO without the privilege of voting. 

Other amendments concerning relations with 
international organizations may be considered 
desirable after the negotiations which are 
contemplated by the Charter of the United 
Nations for securing close relations between 
specialized agencies and the United Nations. 


Conventions and Recommendations 


With a view to securing a wider application 
of the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference, the Delegation recommended 
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several amendments to the Constitution to 
improve the effectiveness of the system of 
Conventions and Recommendations. 
Article 19 (5) of the present Constitution 
provides: } 
5. Each of the Members undertakes that 
it will, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible, owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within the period of 
one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than 18 months 
from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference bring the Recommendation or draft 
Convention before the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other 
action. 


The “intention of the authors of the 
Constitution was that the competent authority 
should normally be the legislature”’. 
Delegation did not consider it necessary to 
clarify the obligation imposed by Article 19 
(5) but it made certain recommendations to 
ensure that the obligation was carried out. 
It is proposed to require not only the 
Director of the ILO but employers’ and 
workers’ organizations to be informed by the 
Government concerned of the measures taken 
to bring the Convention or Recommendation 
before the appropriate legislature and of the 
action taken by the legislature. When no 
legislative action is taken, the Member State 
will be required, according to the proposal, 
to report to the Director concerning its law 
and practice in regard to the matters dealt 
with in the Convention or Recommendation, 
the extent of the effect given to its provisions 
by various means, including collective agree- 
ments, and a statement of the difficulties 
which are preventing its adoption. 


The insertion of certain uniform clauses 
in Conventions and Recommendations was 
proposed. 
cluded in Conventions and Recommendations, 
is to the effect that the adoption of a 
Convention or Recommendation would not 


~be deemed to affect existing conditions which 


are more favourable to the workers. It was 
recommended, too, that a similar provision 
should be made in the ILO Constitution. 
The great importance of ratification of Con- 
ventions by high-standard countries was 
stressed even when such action is unlikely 
to mean improvement of these countries’ 
standards. 


A model clause proposed for inclusion in 
appropriate Conventions would require laws 
giving effect to those Conventions to provide 
for the maintenance of an adequate system 
of inspection to ensure that the obligation 
assumed is being carried out. Further, a 
Convention on labour inspection, it was con- 


The 
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One clause suggested to be in- | 
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sidered, should be adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


Federal States 


Federal -countries and their problems with 
respect to ratification of Conventions received 
special attention. It has been recognized as 
desirable that there should be as much reduc- 
tion as possible in the disparity in obligations 
between federal and unitary States which has 
resulted from the provision of the ILO 


- Constitution permitting federal States which 


have limited power in labour legislation to 
treat Conventions merely as Recommenda- 
tions. | 

At Paris, the Conference Committee on 
the Application of Conventions recommended 
that in federal countries, where the Provinces 
or States have, or share, jurisdiction over 
labour matters, the Federal Government 
should make arrangements for the reference 
to the Provincial or State legislative authori- 
ties of those Conventions and Recommenda- 


~ tions over whose subject-matter its power is 


limited, with a view to appropriate action. 
The Committee recommended, too, that the 
Federal Government should arrange, with the 
concurrence of the Governments concerned, 
for periodical consultation between the Fedéral 
and Provincial authorities, in which repre- 
sentatives of workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions should participate in an appropriate 
manner, with a view to promoting co- 
ordinated action to give effect to such Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. The Federal 
Government should also report regularly to 
the Director of the ILO on the action taken 
by the Provinces or States to give effect to 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

The Delegation proposed that, before it 
framed recommendations concerning amend- 
ments to the Constitution in regard to federal 
countries, it should discuss these proposals of 
the Paris Conference Committee and any 
others with representatives of federal coun- 
tries at a meeting to be held at Montreal 
on May 14, 1946, immediately before the 
meeting of the Governing Body. 


Representation 


As regards suggestions that employers and 
workers should be given equal representation 
with Governments at the Conference and on 
the Governing Body, the Delegation con- 
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sidered that the present proportion of two 
Government representatives to one of 
employers and one of workers should not be 
changed; any reduction in the Government 
vote would seriously impair the authoriative 
nature of the decisions made by the Con- 
ference. It, was, however, recommended that 
the Governing Body should have two vice- 
chairmen representing employers and workers, 
respectively, and that the Conference should 
have three vice-chairmen representing 
employers, workers and Governments. 


Regional Conferences 


The importance of regional conferences was 
emphasized by the Delegation as they afford 
opportunity tor discussing regional problems 
and enable the framing of general Conven- 
tions in the light of adequate knowledge as 
to the need for modification because of 
special circumstances in certain countries. 


Other Recommendations 


Certain other recommendations are of 
special interest. It was suggested that when: 
international economic agreements are nego- 
tiated, they should contain, where appropriate, 


provisions to promote the raising and 
equalizing of labour standards. A_ special 
agricultural session of the International 


Labour Conference in the near future was 
recommended and committees for salaried and 
independent workers. Closer relations should 
be developed with the co-operative move- 
ment, in the opinion of the Delegation. 

It was pointed out, too, that more adequate 
national machinery for regular co-operation 
between the Government and labour and 
employer organizations in the various coun- 
tries would be of value in strengthening the 
practical influence of the International Labour 
Organization on industrial life. 

An amendment proposed in the Constitu- 
tion would provide for representatives of’ 
dependent territories to act as advisers to 
Conference delegations. Another suggestion 
was that the Constitution should permit the 
International Labour Office, subject to the 
direction of the Governing Body, to assist 
Governments, at their request, in framing 
laws and regulations on the basis of the 
decisions of the Conference and in improving 
administrative practices and systems. of 
inspection. 
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American Regional Conference Held in Mexico City 


HE third regional Conference of the 


American members of the International - 


Labour Organization took place in Mexico 
City, between April 1 and 16. The first 
such Conference was held at Santiago de 
Chile in 1986, and the second’ at Havana, 
Cuba, in 1939. 

Canada was represented by a tri-partite 
delegation including workers’, employers’ and 
Government members. 

Matters under discussion included indus- 
‘trial relations, labour inspection, and voca- 
tional training. In all some twenty-eight 
resolutions were adopted, the result of careful 
study by four committees and a number of 
sub-committees. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
more important resolutions adopted at the 
Conference. The official report of the Cana- 
dian Government delegates will appear in next 
month’s issue of the Lasour GaAzertn, together 
with the texts of the resolutions. 

Eleven resolutions were passed on _ the 
subject of industrial relations. Three of these 
dealt with the fundamental principles of a 
sound system of industrial relations, namely, 
freedom of association, protection of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively, and 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration. Other 
important decisions in the field of industrial 
relations which were made the subject of 
resolutions dealt with the application of 
collective agreements to all employees in a 
bargaining unit, the principle of equal wages 
for equal work, and the maintenance of the 
highest possible real wage levels. 

The subject of an adequate system of 
labour inspection was carefully studied by 
the Conference and resulted in a resolution 
proposing standards by which labour legisla- 
tion might be more effectively applied by 
means of improved inspection systems and 
the educational activity of the. inspectors 
among employers and workers, for better 
enforcement of legislation. 

The Conference devoted much careful 
thought to the subject -of vocational and 


‘technical education and adopted a Resolution 


aimed at satisfying the immediate and future 
need for trained workers in industry. The 
Resolution calls for the provision, of oppor- 
tunities for the more complete development 
of the skills of young persons of both sexes 
and to provide trained persons with access 
to employment opportunities. 

The Conference also requested the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
to bring to the attention of the Economic 


and Social Council of United Nations the 


problem of the industrialization of Latin 
America and to study the problem in 
collaboration with other interested organiza- 
tions. Questions concerning inflation, migra- 
tion, and the Indian population were also the 
subject of resolutions asking the Governing 
Body to initiate further action either by 
referring the proposals to the countries con- 
cerned or by establishing committees of 
experts to make further studies and report - 
their recommendations to subsequent and 
early Conferences. : 

The Canadian delegation to the Mexico 
Conference was composed of:— 


Government Delegates 

Dr. H. L. K®&eEnreysipz, 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Mr. C. C.. Experts, Assistant to the. 
Government Delegate, Second Secretary, 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico. 

Advisers to the Government Delegates 

Mr. Pavut Govutet, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Mr. J. S. McCutracu, Assistant Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegate 

Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, New Toronto. -~ 

Workers’ Delegate 

Mr. J. B. Warp, Chairman, General Con- 
ference Committee, Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations, Montreal. — 


Canadian 


Retirement of Mr. Adolf Staal ‘ 


The retirement of Mr. Adolf Staal as 
Chief of the Workers’ Organizations Service 
of the International Labour Organization took 
place on April 4, 1946. During his seventeen 
years of office in this capacity ‘Mr. Staal had 
served as liaison officer between the ILO and 
the international and national trade union 
movement acquainting them with the services 


provided by the ILO and acting as a guide 
to its procedures. 

On a number of occasions Mr. Staal has 
been present at conventions of labour organ- 
izations in Canada and has addressed the 
delegates. He is a native of Holland. 

Mr. Staal’s successor as chief of the 
workers’ section of the ILO is Mr. Jan Schuil. 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 

cases :— 

Electrical Contractors, London, Ont., and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 120. 

Forum Cigar and Delicatessen Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Guelph Stove Company, Limited, Guelph, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America. 


Sifto Salt Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 


-and Local 456, UAW-CIO. 

A. W. Kritsch Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 

Ottawa Dairy Company, Producers Dairy 
Limited, Clark Dairy Limited, Central Dairies 
Limited, and National Union of Stationary 
and Operating Engineers, Local No. 1. 

Grey _Goose Bus Lines Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 1374. 

Southern Canada Power Company, Limited, 
and National Catholic Syndicate of Con- 
struction Trades Ine. 


Western Glove Works Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., Hendersons Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and United Garment Workers of America, 
Local 35. 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2251. : 

Dominion Glass Company, Limited Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Monarch Overall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Selkirk, Man., and United Garment 


Workers of America, Local 35. 


The Procter and Gamble Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Canadian Wright Limited and _ British 
Aeroplane Engines Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 880, Windsor, Ont. 


Canadian Johns-Manville Company, 
Limited, and Syndicat National Catholique 
de ’Amiante d’Asbestos, Inc. 


Re: Electrical Contractors, London, Ont., and International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, Local 120 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Electrical 
Contractors Association of London, Ontario, 
‘by way of appeal from an order of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
directing the individual members of the said 
Association to increase the rate of pay for 
their journeymen electricians from $1.06 per 
hour to $1.10 per hour effective November 9, 
1945. 

In addition to the written submissions, the 
Board had the advantage of hearing repre- 
sentatives of the companies involved and 
Local Union 120, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. The Board finds that 
the rate of $1.06 per hour is not “low” but 
is in fact higher than the prevailing rate for 
journeymen electricians in larger centres 
throughout Ontario with the exception of 
Toronto and Windsor. Toronto and Windsor 
have always had a higher rate than other 
centres in Ontario. The present rate of $1.06 
per hour is 26 cents higher than the rate 
paid in the London area in 1939, and repre- 


sents a greater increase over the 1939 rates 
than any other centre in Ontario including 
both Toronto and Windsor. The prevailing 
rates show an increase over the 1939 rates in 
Toronto, 21 cents; in Hamilton, 20 cents; in 
Windsor, 11 cents; in Ottawa, 16 cents, and 
in Brantford varying from 11 cents to 21 
cents. For these reasons, it cannot be said 
that any gross inequality or gross injustice 
exists in the prevailing rates. 


Acting on a suggestion that an application 
would be made to the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board for an increase in wages the. 
appellant contractors on March 26, 1945, 
wrote the Regional Board outlining their 
position. However, the application for an 
increase was not made to the ‘Regional Board 
until October 4, 1945 and the Regional Board 
for Ontario proceeded with the application 
without sending either a copy of the applica- 
tion to the employers or giving the employers 
an opportunity to be heard. 

The first notice of such application received 
by the employer contractors was a copy of 
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the Finding and Direction. In all such cases, 
interested parties should be notified and given 
an opportunity to be heard or make a sub- 
mission and this not having been done the 
present order cannot stand. 


Re: Forum Cigar and Delicatessen Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. ie 


Reasons for Decision 


The Forum Cigar and Delicatessen Co., 
Ltd., applied on November 14, 1945, to the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board for an 
imcrease of the salary of its president and 
general manager from $223.33 per month to 
$249.18 per month effective from February 1, 
1942. By its order dated December 11, 1945, 
the Regional Board allowed the application 
and increased the salary of its president and 
general manager from $223.33 to $249.18 per 
month, but effective from November 14, 1945, 
the date of the application. From that part 
of the order fixing the effective date the com- 


Re: 
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Guelph Stove Company, Limited, Guelph Ont., 


[ MAY 


—— 


The appeal will be allowed and the order 


of the Regional Board for Ontario dated 
November 9, 1945, will be set aside. Finding 
and Direction will issue accordingly. 


April 6, 1946. 


pany appeals to this Board for an order that. 
the effective date be February 1, 1942. 

It has long been the established practice 
of this Board to make its orders effective from 
the date of application unless some good. 
reason is shown to warrant an earlier effective 
date. The Regional War Labour Board for 
Quebec has quite properly followed this prac- 
tice in the present application and no good 
reason having been shown for an earlier 
effective date the company’s appeal will be. 
dismissed. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


April 8, 1946. 


and United Steel- 


workers of Aes 


e 


Reasons for Decision 


By its order dated January 12, 1946, the 
Regional Board for Ontario directed the 
Guelph Stove Company, Limited. 


(1) to increase its basic labour rates from 
50 cents to 55 cents per hour retroactive 
to March 12, 1945. 

(2) to maintain all other wage rates with- 
out change. 

(3) to pay a premium rate of time and a 
half after 50 hours per week retroactive 
to March 12, 1945, and refused the 
Union’s request for an off-shift bonus. 


Leave to appeal from this order was granted 


to both the Company and the Union by the . 


Regional Board. 

The Company has appealed from that part 
of the order directing it to increase its basic 
labour rate from 50 to 55 cents per hour and 
establishing a premium rate for overtime. 

The Union has entered a cross-appeal and 
asks this Board: 

(a) to establish a basic labour rate of 60 

cents per hour. 

(b) to establish a premium rate for over- 

time after 45 hours. 

(¢) to establish an off-shift bonus. 

(d) to establish a 45-hour week. 


At the Hearing, the Union abandoned its 
request for a 45-hour week and amended its 
notice of appeal to provide for the premium 
rate for overtime after 48 hours in place of 
45 hours. 

There are 300 employees represented by the 
Union on this application. While the basic 
labour rate is 50 cents per hour, there are 


only six persons employed by the Company 
at this rate; 14 persons are employed at 52: 
cents, and 35 persons at 54 cents per hour. 
It is apparent, therefore, that only 55 persons. 
out of the total of 300 will be beneficially 


affected in varying degrees by the order ap— 


pealed from. Both the Company and the 
Union agree that the entire wage structure 
depends upon the basic labour rate, and it 
is therefore difficult to understand re the 
Regional Board would direct the Company to 
maintain all other wage rates without change. 

In making the said order, the Regional 
Board undoubtedly thought they were cor- 
recting an injustice, but in so doing, the 
Regional Board has either eliminated or nar- 
rowed the diffierentials that mark the dif- 
ferent gradations of employment which cannot 
be regarded as fair and reasonable insofar 
as the great majority of the employees _ is 
concerned. The Board expresses no opinion. 
as to what is a proper labour rate in this. 
enterprise, but does agree that the entire wage 
structure depends upon the basic labour rate 
when established. 

It transpired at the hearing that negotia- 
tions between the Company and the Union 
were interrupted by the original application 
to the Regional Board, and also, that so. 
soon as this appeal is disposed of both parties 
intend to re-open negotiations. The Board 
considers this most desirable and expresses 
the hope that these negotiations will be 
opened without undue delay. The appeal will 
be allowed and that part of the said order 
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fixing the basic labour rate at 55 cents per 


hour will be set aside and that part of the 


said order dealing with premium rates for 
overtime will be varied by fixing April 28, 


1945 (the date of application) as the effective 


date. ; 
The order of the Regional Board with respect 


to off-shift differentials will not be disturbed | 
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and the Board would point out that under 
P.C. 9384 as amended by P.C. 348, Section 25, 
sub-section (1) (c) the question of (off- 
shift differentials) is a matter for negotiation 
between the parties. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


April 11, 1946. 


Re: Sifto Salt Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Local 456, U.A.W.-C.1.0. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union Local 456, UAW-CIO repre- 
senting the employees of Sifto Salt Company 
Limited of Sarnia, Ontario, applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
among other things, for an off-shift differ- 


ential of 5 cents per hour which was refused 


by the Regional Board. Leave to appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board and the hear- 
ing before this Board on the said appeal was 
hmited to the single question of the off-shift 
differential. 

The Regional Board, however, granted an 
increase to certain classifications particularized 
in the Board’s order. The Company desiring 
to. appeal from this part of the Regional 
Board’s order, was late in its application to 
the Regional Board for leave to appeal and 
now comes to this Board for leave to appeal 
which was heard by this Board as a cross- 
appeal. 

The payment of an off-shift differential has 
never been a practice in this industry. Work- 
men entering the employ of this Company 
know this and also know the plant operates 


“ 24 hours a day and that the employees rotate 


on the various shifts. It has never been the 
practice of this Board to impose such a con- 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


In August, 1945 the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario obtained certain informa- 
tion which caused it to believe that the 
Company had, without authority, increased 
wage rates of certain employees and further 
that it had increased the amounts of certain 
voluntary bonuses. Upon the request of the 
Regional Board, the Company furnished in- 
formation which that Board considered as 
confirmation of the Board’s belief concerning 
the increases, 

In and by its decision of October 31, 1945, 
the Regional Board approved the wage in- 
creases but declined to approve the payment 
of the bonus. The Company asked the 
Regional Board for leave to appeal from that 


part of its decision concerning the bonus, but 


dition in the absence of agreement and, the 
Board is confirmed in that practice, in that 
under the amended Wartime Wages Control 
Order, off-shift differentials are a matter for 
collective bargaining. 

The Board has carefully examined the rate 
schedule directed by the Regional Board and 
cannot find that in so directing the Regional 
Board acted on any wrong principle. 

For example, the rates ordered by the 
Regional Board for second, third, and fourth 
class engineers approximate the average rates 
paid throughout Ontario according to the 
company’s own figures. 

It.. transpired at the Hearing that since 
November 1, 1945, the Company had been 
paying Truck Drivers 68 cents and Helpers 
65 cents per hour. These rates are slightly 
higher than those fixed in the order of the 
Regional Board which will be amended by 
striking out the rates for “Truck Drivers” and 
“Truck Driver’s Helpers” contained in the said 
order and substituting therefor 68 cents and 
65 cents respectively. 

In all other respects both the appeal and 
cross-appeal will be dismissed. Finding and 
Direction will issue accordingly. 


April 18, 1946. 


A. W. Kritsch Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


leave was refused. The case now comes before 
us as an application for leave to appeal and, 
if leave is granted, as an appeal. 

The Regional Board held that the Com- 
pany’s bonus plan is one contemplated by 
Section 26 of Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943. In other words, the Regional Board 
held that the plan is a voluntary periodical 
bonus which, according to that Section, may 
be continued or discontinued as the employer 
sees fit, but if continued, the yearly rate of 
payment must not exceed the rate of pay- 
ment established by practice of the year 
ending November 15, 1941. The effect of the 
Regional Board’s decision is to tell the Com- 
pany that it must not pay an employee in 
any occupational classification an amount 
which is greater than the amount which an 
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‘ 


employee in the same occupational classifica- _ 


tion received during the 12-month period 
ending November 15, 1941. 

The principal contention of’ the Company 
in its submissions before this Board is that, 
even assuming the payments to be that of 


voluntary bonus, it is the rate of payment and ~ 


not the amount of payment which should 


govern. The Company further says that the 


yearly rate of payment in the years 1942 and 
1944, inclusive, did not exceed the rate of 
payment made during the base year 1941. 

The Company was incorporated in 1930. 
The evidence before this Board shows that, 
excepting for two years, the Company has 
paid a bonus to the employees concerned. 
Such bonus was paid out of a fund estab- 
_ lished by taking a percentage of the annual 
net profits of the Company. The percentage 
varied from year to year. In 1941 the bonus 
fund represented 17-7 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s net profits for that year.. The Com- 
pany accordingly has the right to continue 


Re: Ottawa Dairy Company, Producers Dairy Limited, Clark Dairy Limited, 
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‘to use not more than 17-7 per cent of the 
net profits of succeeding years for the bonus 
fund. Upon the creation of the fund the 
Company stands in the position -of- trustee 


in respect of that fund, and the responsibilities — 


to be discharged is in seeing to it that the 
amount of the fund is paid to the employees 


In those same occupational classifications as 


were the employees who benefited in 1941. 
The evidence also shows the amount paid 
as and by way of bonus to each employee 
concerned in 1941. Each such amount repre- 
sents a certain percentage of the whole fund 
for that year. For the purposes of Section 
26 that certain percentage shall be deemed to 
be the rate at which the employee may be 
paid from the funds established in succeeding 


years. Hi 


The application for leave to appeal ds 
granted and the appeal is allowed. There will 
be a Finding and Direction issued accordingly. 


April 17, 1946. 


Central Dairies Limited and National Union of Stationary and 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 1 = 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


In our Decision dated October 29, 1945, we 
varied certain Findings and Directions of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
as the same concerned the above parties, and 
directed the employers concerned to pay to 
employees in the hereinafter named occupa- 
tional classifications the rates shown opposite 
such classifications, respectively, as follows: 


Operating Engineer—2nd Class 80c per hour 


—3drd Class 75¢ 
—4th Class 70c 
65c 


The Union requested us to reconsider that 
decision and to establish rates for firemen 
holding engineer’s certificates. The employers 
concerned, namely Ottawa Dairy Company and 
Producers Dairy Limited, were advised of the 
request for reconsideration whereupon the said 


Fireman 


Re: Grey Goose Bus Lines Limited, and Amalgamated Association of Street, — 
Coach Employees of America, Division 1374 


Electric Railway and Motor 


Reasons for Decision 


By its Finding and Direction dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1945 the Manitoba Regional Board 
_ directed Grey Goose Bus Lines, Ltd., inter 
alia: 


1. To pay its bus drivers and spare drivers 
' guaranteed monthly earnings in respect of 
regular time (overtime to be paid in addition 
as hereinafter specified) on the following scale: 


companies and the Union entered into nego- 
tiations on the matter in question. 

As a result of those negotiations the parties 
reached a settlement. The terms of settlement 
are contained in an agreement in writing, 
dated April 15, 1945, now filed with us. In 
and by that agreement we are asked to 
approve the following classifications and rates 
therefor: 


Firemen (holding 8rd Class certificate) 
70c per hour ; 

Firemen (holding 4th Class certificate) 
67c per hour’ 


We approve the request and authorize the 
said companies to establish the classifications 
last above mentioned, and with effect from 
September 1, 1945 to pay the rates requested 
for such classifications. 

April 18, 1946. 


Class: 

A —$140.00 per month for the first 3 months 
of service or such longer period as is 
needed to drive 15,000 miles. 

A —$150.00 per month for balance of period 
after qualifying for A-1 grading. 

A-1 $160.00 per month. 

A-2 $170.00 per month. Pes 

A-3 $180.00 per month. 

A-4 $190.00 per menth. 
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ie Where an employee is absent from duty for 


his own reason or because of suspension for 
sufficient cause duly established upon enquiry, 
monthly guarantee shall be reduced pro rata. 
If a driver is suspended by reason of any 
complaint but the charge is not proven this 
shall not operate by way of reduction. 

Spare Drivers shall qualify for increments 
on the basic mileage scale, and with similar 
“ minimum guaranteed monthly earnings. 

To pay one and one-half times the regular 
mileage rates for all work done on Sundays 
and on the six Statutory Holidays presently 
recognized by the Dominion Government for 
observance in Wartime. 

From that part of the said Finding and 
Direction above referred to, the Company 
_ appeals to this Board, Leave to do so, was 

granted by the Manitoba Regional Board. 
With respect to wages, it will be noted that 


the Union’s application requested mileage | 


rates varying from 3 to 4:25 cents per 
mile. In answer to this request and for the 
purpose of wage stabilization, the Manitoba 
Board adopted the mileage rates paid by the 
Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
which Company operates extensively in Mani- 
toba. In addition to these rates and for the 
acknowledged purpose of giving the said 
employees “security” the ‘Regional Board set 
up a series of guaranteed monthly payments 
for each class of employee which it directed 
the Company to pay. 

This method was not requested by either 
the Union or the Company and is a new 
condition of employment in the Industry. 
However meritorious the objective may be 
and with very great deference it seems to 
this Board that the imposition of such a 
condition upon one branch of the Industry 
is contrary to the principle of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, i.e., wage stabilization. 
Likewise it destroys that uniformity in the 
wage structure of the Industry which was the 
impelling motive of the Manitoba Board in 
making the mileage rates conform to those 
paid by the Western Canadian Greyhound 
Lines, Limited. ; 

The “spare driver” is on call and that fact 

puts him in a different position than the 
regular employee. In his case, the principle 
of a guaranteed monthly payment was recog- 
nized by this Board on the application of 
the Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Limited. 
In the absence of agreement between the 
parties, it has never been the practice of 
this Board to direct either guaranteed pay- 
ments or guaranteed hours of work. 

In its memorandum of October 10, 1945, 
the Manitoba Board used this language: 


days a week, and 


Sundays and Statutory Holidays—It must 
be recognized that the exigencies of the 
service require a schedule on these days; 
also keep in mind that the employment is 
essentially piece-work in type—no work, no 
pay. 


The principle therein stated is not limited 
to Sundays and holidays and again with very 
great deference we hold the view that the 
imposition of monthly minimum rates would 
be contrary to the principle so well stated by > 
the Manitoba Board in the foregoing excerpt. 
The wage structure of the industry is built 
up on a mileage basis, i.e., piece-work and 
that basis was known to and accepted by each 
employee of the Company when entering its 
employ. (It was never contemplated by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order that the War 
Labour Boards should function either as. 
“Security Boards” or “Minimum Wage 
Boards’”’.) 


It is also an established practice common 
to all units of. the transportation industry 
that employees lay off between scheduled 
runs and likewise at the end of the runs, for 
varying periods, before returning to their base. 
It was also urged that the Company set its 
schedules “in its own best interests” and 
inferentially without regard to the interests 
of its employees. However, in this regard 
the Company is not a “free agent”. It must 
operate the routes for which it is licensed as 
directed by the Manitoba Public Utilities’ 
Board and to suit the convenience of the 
travelling public. : 


The Industry necessarily operates seven 
in this respect, is no 
different than any other transportation com- 
pany. The principle of premium rates for 
work done on Sundays and holidays has never 
been recognized in the Industry, and again it 
seems to this Board, with great deference that 
the imposition of premium rates upon one 
branch of the Industry would be contrary to 
the principle of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order. The Company provides for one day’s 
rest in seven as required by law. We have 
not overlooked the suggestion that the work 
on Sundays and holidays is greater due to 
heavy traffic, but this is not a new condition, 
and in any event, will be counter-balanced by 
lighter work in the middle of the week when 
traffic isn’t so heavy. 


The Finding and Direction also provides 
for premium rates for hours worked in excess 
of 10 per day and 54 per week which only 
means that the premium rates are to apply 
if work in excess of the stipulated hours can 
be lawfully done. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the Company will have to obey the 
law of Manitoba in this regard. 
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The appeal will be allowed ‘and those parts 


of the Regional Board’s order dealing with 
minimum monthly wages and premium rates 
for work done on Sundays and holidays will 
be revoked with the exception of “spare 
drivers” for which there will be substituted 


Re: Southern Canada Power Company, Limited, and National Catholic © 
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the same guarantee as authorized by this 
Board on the application of Western Cana- 


dian Greyhound Lines, Limited. 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


a April 23, 1946. 


Syndicate of Construction Trades Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This case comes before the National War 
Labour Board as an application by the Com- 
pany for leave to appeal and, if leave is 
granted, as an appeal from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec, dated October 23, 1945. 

The Syndicate’s application to the Regional 
Board was in respect of the occupational 
classifications of “Linemen”, “Linemen Help- 
ers’, “Groundcrew Men” and “Operators”. 
The Regional Board, by its said Finding and 
Direction, directed the Company to increase 
by 10 per cent the actual rates of pay for 
the men employed in these occupational 
classifications. 

The Company contends that the rates paid 
by it at the present time compare favourably 
with the wage rates paid by municipalities 
supplying electrical service and by rural tele- 
phone system organizations. It is also alleged 
that there is no gross inequality or gross 
injustice which requires rectification. This 


Board has made careful comparison with the 


wage rates generally prevailing for similar 
occupational classifications in 
areas, as a result of which it becomes manifest 
that the 10 per cent increase granted by the 
Regional Board places the wage rates cons 
cerned of the appellant Company within the 
rates or range of rates paid by the other 
organizations with which comparison has been 
made. Indeed, based upon such comparison, 
it appears to be evident that a gross inequality 
or gross injustice does exist which requires 
rectification. The Regional Board appears to 


have exercised its discretion in a reasonable 


manner, and there does not appear to be 
any reason why this Board should interfere 
with the decision of the Regional Board. 


In the circumstances, therefore, the appel- 
lant’s application for leave to appeal is 
allowed, but the appeal is dismissed. There 
will be a Finding and Direction issued 
accordingly. 

April 27, 1946. 


Re: eer Glove Works Limited, Winnipeg, Man., Hendersons Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., and United Garment Workers of America, Local 35 © 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Manitoba for an _ order 
directing the Companies to increase their 
piece work rates by fifteen per cent. The 
Regional Board, by its decision November 
17, 1945, directed the Companies to continue 
existing piece work rates and, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, to add thereto the sum of five 
cents for each hour worked by each employee. 
With leave of the Regional Board the Com- 
panies appeal from that decision. 

During the hearing before this Board, as 
well as before the Regional Board, statements 
were made touching upon the history of the 
industry of which the Companies form part, 
in the Greater Winnipeg area. It is deemed 
advisable to refer to some of those state- 
ments which are not in dispute. 

In 1936 the several firms in the industry, 
in the said area, formed an employer organi- 
zation called “Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Canada”. In 1937 the 


Association, representing the firms, entered 
into a master wage agreement with the Union 


which then represented all the employees of — 


those firms. The basis for the master agree- 
ment appears to have been a schedule of 
piece work rates adopted in 1934 by employers 
and unions in the same industry in the United 
States. Each year following 1937 and at 
least until 1944, the parties negotiated and 
concluded those negotiations with a master 
agreement which settled the piece work rates 
to be paid. Except for a brief period in 1941 
it was never a condition of employment that 
the workers in question should be paid on any 
other basis than piece work. 

In 1944 the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union became the bargaining representative 
of the employees of twenty-two of the Asso- 
ciation’s members. In 1945 the Amalgamated 
negotiated an agreement with the Association, 
which agreement provided for an increase of 
five per cent in the piece work rates for the 
employees they represented. The agreement 
was approved by the Regional Board, with 


comparable. 
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effect from August 1, 1945. Later the United 
Garment Workers made the application which 
led to the decision now under appeal. Inci- 
dentally, the application concernea the Mon- 
arch Overall Company in respect of its plant 
at Selkirk, Manitoba, as well as the appellants 
herein. 

The appellants say that when they were 
before the Regional Board they offered to 
grant their employees the same increase in 
piece work rates and with the same retro- 
active effect as the Regional Board approved 
following the application of Amalgamated 
concerning the employees of the other twenty- 
two members of the Association. That offer 
was renewed before this Board. 

The Regional Board’s decision, in this cage, 
was made at the time when wage increases 
might be authorized or directed to rectify 
gross injustices or inequalities. During that 
time and in order that a gross injustice or 
inequality might be detected in wage rates 
for an occupational classification in any estab- 
lishment, war labour boards, in practice, 
resorted to comparisons with rates being paid 
to the same occupational classification in other 
establishments in the same industry. Again 
in practice, the comparisons were limited to 
the area where the establishment was located. 
No reasons were advanced to indicate why 


that practice should not be followed in this 
case. z 

Prior to August 5, 1945, a uniform system 
of piece work rates was in effect in all the 
establishments of the members of the Associa- 
tion. It was the only means used to remun- 
erate the workers in those establishments. On 
August 5 the Regional Board authorized an 
increase of five per cent in the piece work 
rates of approximately 1800 employees in 
22 of those plants. That authorization pro- 
vided the 200, more or less, employees of the 
appellants and of Monarch Overall, at Selkirk, 
with grounds to support the claim that a 
gross’ inequality existed in respect of their 
plece work rates. That inequality will be 
fully and adequately rectified by increasing 
their piece work rates by five per cent with 
effect from August 5, 1945. 

The appeal is allowed. There will be a . 
Finding and Direction to provide formal effect 
to the foregoing. 

This decision is not to be taken to mean 
that the parties concerned are precluded from 
negotiating further on the question of piece 
work rates or from making further application 
to the Regional Board, which application will 
be considered by that Board in the light of 
evidence adduced in support of the application. 


April 30, 1946. 


Re: Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 2251 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for an order direct- 
ing the Company to increase wage rates of all 
hourly rated employees by 44 cents per hour. 
The Regional Board, by its decision dated 
January 21, 1946, directed the Company to 
increase the rates of labourers from 60 cents 
to 624 cents per hour, but dismissed the 
Union’s application on all other issues. The 
Regional Board granted both parties leave to 
appeal. The Company’s brief on appeal was 
filed with this Board before that of the Union. 
We, therefore, treat the Company’s plea as the 
appeal and the Union’s plea as a cross-appeal. 

The Regional Board decided this case under 
Wartime Wages Control Order 1943 before the 
Order was amended by P.C, 348. In order to 
/ succeed the applicant was, therefore, obliged 
to prove to the satisfaction of the Regional 
Board that a gross injustice or inequality 
existed in the wage rates existing at the time 
of the application. The Regional Board de- 
cided that the Union failed to provide such 
proof except in the case of the occupational 
classification of labourer where the application 
was granted im part. 


The Company contends that the 2% cents 
increase to labourers disturbs the differentials 
in its wage schedule and that inasmuch as the 
Regional Board found that no inequality or 
injustice existed in respect of the wage rates 
for other classifications, it was not proper to 
find that an inequality or injustice existed in 
the labourer’s rates. The Union, in effect, — 
agrees that the increase granted does in fact 


_ disturb the differential and accordingly asks 


this Board to direct increases for the other 
classifications. In addition, the Union pursues 
its request for the 44 cents increase for all 
employees. 

The Union, in its argument, lays much 
stress on the fact that the Regional Board had 
directed 64144 cents as the rate for labourers in 
other industries in Sault Ste. Marie. That 
argument is not, by itself, sufficient to justify 
the increase in this case. There are, however, 
other factors which should be taken into 
account. In this connection it should be 


noted that as of the basic period (November 


15, 1941) labourers’ rates in the Company’s 
plant were the same as those in at least the — 
largest plant in the locality where the labour- 
ers’ rates are now 641% cents per hour. Nor. 
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should we be unmindful of the fact that the 
Company on a previous occasion asked the 
Regional Board for permission to pay the last 
mentioned rate. The request on that occasion 
was rejected. We are entitled to assume, and 
do assume, that the Company, at the time it 
made the request, must have recognized the 
existence of a gross inequality in their rates. 
With much respect we are of the opinion 
that the Union has made out a case in support 
of its application concerning labourers’ rates. 
Wage rates for other occupational classifica- 
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tions in the plant in question should be in- 
creased but only to the extent that the newly 
established rates shall exceed the November 
15, 1941, wage rates for those classifications, 
by the same amount as the newly established 
labourers’ rate exceeds the labourers’ rate in 
effect on November 15, 1941. 

The appeal is dismissed and the cross-appeal 
is allowed to the extent above indicated. There 
will be a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


May 2, 1946. 


Re: Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied te the Regional War 
Labour Board for Manitoba for permission to 
increase the salary of its “Divisional Sales- 
man” at Winnipeg. The current salary of the 
incumbent in that position exceeds $250 per 
month. The Regional Board found that the 
duties and responsibilities assumed by the 
employee in question are such as to require 
the Board to declare him to be above the 
rank of foreman and subject to Wartime 
Salaries Order, P.C. 1549. 

From that Finding the Company appeals 
with leave of the Regional Board. 


Re: Monarch Overall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Selkirk, Man., and United — 


extending 


We note from the material on hand that 
the Divisional Salesman represents the Com- 
pany in Manitoba and in that part of Ontario 
easterly from the 
boundary to and including Port Arthur and 
Fort William. It is said that he holds a 
power of attorney from the Company and that 
power of attorney invests him with con- 
siderable administrative discretion. We have 
come to the conclusion that the Regional 
Board’s decision in this case should not be 
disturbed and the appeal will, therefore, be 
dismissed. 


~ May 1, 1946. 


Garment Workers of America, Local 35 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case, the Regional War Labour 
Board for Manitoba, by its decision November 
16, 1945, directed the Company to continue 
existing piece work rates and, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, to add thereto the sum of five 
(5c.) cents for each hour worked by each 
employee. With leave of the Regional Board 
the Company appeals from that decision. 

The argument on appeal took place on the 
same date as we heard arguments in Western 


Glove Works Limited and Hendersons 
Limited, appeal. We find that the facts in 
this case are the same as those in the Western 
Glove and Hendersons case and we have come 
to the conclusion that the appeal ‘herein 
should be allowed for the same reasons as 
those expressed in our Reasons for Decision, 
April 30, 1946. 


There’ will “be ‘a’ Finding “and Direction 
accordingly. 


he May 2, 1946. 


Re: The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board which dismissed the 
Company’s application for permission to in- 
crease wage rates of its hourly rated em- 
ployees. The increases, for which approval 
is sought, are 2c. an hour for female employees 
and 2c. to 5c. an hour for male employees. 

The main argument in support of the appeal 
is based on the changes which have taken 
place since June 1939, in wage rates for em- 
ployees in several establishments, including 


that of the Company, in the Hamilton area. 
The Company provided us with statements 
showing what those wage rates were in 1939 
and in September 1945. The statements indi- 
cate that whereas a sizeable differential 
existed in favour of the Company’s rates over 
those in the other said establishments in 
1939, that differential had all but disappeared 
by September 1945. The Company contends 
that the diminution of the differential has 
the effect of creating a gross injustice in the 
existing wage rates of its employees. It is 
our view that an increase in wage rates in 
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one establishment does not create a gross in- 
justice or inequality in the wage rates in 
another establishment as long as the increased 
rates do not exceed those in effect in that 
other establishment. 

As an alternative to its main argument the 
Company submits that a gross injustice in the 
wage rates of its employees exists by reason of 


the fact that its chief competitors pay higher 


wages. We have analysed the rate schedules 
of those competitors and of the Company. It 
is difficult to relate some of the occupational 
classifications in one plant with those of the 
other plants. There are however, several 
classifications common to all plants which 
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enable us to determine, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, the general levels.of wage 
rates now in effect in those plants. The 
analysis made confirms the Company’s con- 
tention. Moreover greater force is given the 
Company’s claim when we take into account 
the wage incentive plans and _ production 
bonuses in effect in the plants of the Company 
and of the competitors. 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
increases requested are justified and we allow 
the appeal. This Board’s Finding and 
Direction will approve the Company’s appli- 
cation with effect from January 1, 1946. 


May 2, 1946. 


Re: Canadian Wright Limited and British Aeroplane Engines Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 


In August, 1942 the Companies obtained 
from the Regional War Labour Board for 


Quebec permission to pay a premium rate 


to their weekly, semi-monthly and monthly 
rated office and non-production employees for 


time worked by them in excess of the standard 


work week established for those employees. 
In January of this year the Companies 
requested the Regional Board to permit them 
to discontinue payment of overtime to those 
employees. The Regional Board, by its 
decision of February 12, 1946, declined to 
authorize the Companies to discontinue the 
term of employment in question. The matter 


now comes before us by way of appeal from 


that decision. 
In their brief on appeal the Companies 


contend that it is not the prevailing practice 


of industrial and commercial firms in the 


Montreal area to pay premium rates for over- 
time worked by employees such as those 
concerned in this appeal. If this is so, and 
we have no reason to doubt the contention, 
it does seem strange to us that the Companies 
asked for the authority to pay in the first 
instance, and further, that the Regional Board 
granted the authority. However, that term 
of employment was in effect when Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1948 came into effect 
and has been ever since. 

A War Labour Board has no power under 
the said Order to authorize or direct an 
employer to alter a term of employment such 
as the one concerned in this appeal if such an 
alteration might, and as in this case would, 
have the effect of reducing directly or in- 
directly the wage rates of employees. We 
have no alternative but to dismiss the appeal. 


April 5, 1946. 


Re: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, Local 880, Windsor, Ont. 


6 } Reasons for Decision 


The applicant the Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880 of 
Windsor, Ontario, represents “dockmen, ware- 
housemen and drivers” presently employed 
at Windsor, Ontario, by the following 
companies :— 

Joe Maroon Cartage, Direct-Winters Trans- 
port, C. Hinton & Company Limited, 
International Cartage Limited, Inter-City 
Forwarders Limited, E. W. Lancaster Com- 
pany Limited, Martin Transports Limited, 
Morrice Cartage Company, and Western 
Freight Lines Limited. 

The applicant is the bargaining repre- 
sentative of the said employees and as such 
has an agreement with the said companies. 


The men represented by the union are 
engaged in pick-up deliveries in the City of 
Windsor and at times have to make deliveries 
or pick up loads in the City of Detroit. 
When employed in the City of Detroit, these 
men are paid the scale of wages applicable to 
similar occupations in the City of Detroit. 


The several occupations of “drivers, dock- 
men, and warehousemen” are interchangeable — 
and practically all of these employees at 
sometime or other get an opportunity to earn 
the higher wages payable in Detroit, although 
in varying degrees. 

The Companies sought to make a comparison 
with rates payable to truck drivers operating 
on the highways and urged that any increase 
granted to this group of employees would be 
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reflected throughout the entire trucking in- 
dustry. These employees operate exclusively 
in the City of Windsor and the neighbouring 
City of Detroit and therefore such a com- 
parison would not be fair. 

After examining the rates paid to occupa- 
tional classifications of a similar character in 
the City of Windsor, the Board is of the 
opinion that the rates paid to the employees 
covered by this application are low. On behalf 
of these employees the Union gave evidence 
of rates paid in what might be regarded as 
specialized employment, and for that reason, 

such a comparison was not favourably con- 
sidered by the Board. The Board is of the 
opinion, that it would be more proper to 
take as a standard the rates paid by other 
companies doing similar work. In some cases, 
the employees of these other companies in 
addition to higher wages have advantages 
such as holidays with pay, and sick and 
pension benefits, as well as a regulated day. 

The employees in question work an irregular 
~day and are under constant supervision. 

For these reasons, the Board directs the 
companies in question to pay their employees 
who are members of the applicant union and 
whose employment is limited to the City of 
Windsor and the immediate neighbourhood 
in the occupational classification of “truck 
drivers, dockmen, and warehousemen” for the 
first year of employment in the Company at 
the rate of 65 cents per hour, and thereafter 
70 cents per hour, effective on the date of 
application. 

The companies pleaded inability to pay, 
but the statements submitted are not in 
accordance with sub-section 2 of section 20 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order. The 
statement submitted, represented the con- 
solidated receipts and disbursements of the 
eight companies 


Re: Canadian Johns-Manville Company Limited and Syndicat National 
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Province of Ontario, and no evidence was 


offered as to the financial position of any 
individual company involved in this applica- 
tion. 

The Union also applied fof a 48-hour sue e 
time and a half for overtime, one weeks’ 
vacation with pay, free life insurance, and 
free hospitalization. The. Board does not 
propose making any order on these issues 
because it was not shown that they were 
in general use by the industry on the basic 
date, November 15, 1941. These issues will 
therefore be left for negotiation between the 
Union and the Companies concerned. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly, which will exclude Western 
Freight Lines Limited as this Company 
operates exclusively in Canada and is there- 
fore a regional employer. 

April 12, 1946. 


Amended Reasons for Decision 


An application was originally made to. the 


Regional War Labour Board for Ontario in 


‘February, 1945, and sometime later it was 


discovered that the companies involved were 
National employers. For this reason, the file 
was transferred to this Board in July of 1945 
following which both parties were responsible 
for the ensuing delay by virtue of which 
the material was not ready for hearing until 
November 30, 1945. 

In our Reasons for Decision “the date 
of application” was made the effective date. 
Because of the foregoing facts, it is 
difficult to determine what was the date 
of application, and this Board therefore fixes 


November 30, 1945 as the effective date, being - 


the date on which the question between the 
parties was first at issue. 
April 15, 1946. 


Catholique de l’Amiante d’Asbestos, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application made jointly by 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company Limited 
and Sydnicat National Catholique de 
VAmiante d’Asbestos, Inc., for an increase of 
ten per cent in wage rates of hourly-rated 
employees represented by the Syndicat but 
which in the material submitted to the 
National War Labour Board is expressed for 


particular classifications as a wage increase in - 


cents per hour. The application followed 
negotiations undertaken between the parties 
as the result of which a two-year collective 
agreement has been concluded subject only 
to approval by the National Board of the 


proposed schedule of wage rates and as to 
overtime conditions. 

The National Board in its Reasons for 
Decision issued April 13, 1944 on a previous 
application made under the then governing 
provisions of P.C. 9384, stated, in effect, that 
no evidence had been produced to it in 
respect of the mining of asbestos which would 
enable it to properly compare the Company’s 
classifications with those of other employers 
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engaged in other types of mining and that | 


consequently no “gross inequality” had been 
shown. The Board did find, however, that 
there was 
ends of justice will be served presently” by 


“eross injustice” and said that “the 


~ 





ordering an increase of four cents per hour. 
The Board also recommended to the parties 
that they should undertake a job evaluation 
for the purpose of arriving at rates for each 
classification included in the schedule which 
would have proper relationship one to the 
other in accordance with the varying factors 
and elements entering into their respective 
job contents. This job evaluation was under- 
taken and on joint application the National 
Board subsequently approved the results. 


The Syndicat made a further application in 
1945 requesting an additional general increase 
and for certain other matters, but this Board 
denied in Reasons for Decision dated October 
00, 1945, on the principal ground that no new 
evidence or argument was submitted with 
the application which would justify at that 
time further increase beyond that awarded 
by the Board’s decision of April 13, 1944. 


The parties went into negotiation and the 
present joint application dated February 21, 
1946 is the result. 


It has not been shown and in fact the brief 

in support of the present application does 
not attempt to argue that existing wage rates 
are low by comparison with those paid by 
employers engaged in other types of mining 
but the parties did plead that the general 
increase now requested was necessary to com- 
pletely extinguish the condition of “gross 
injustice”. 

No comparative wage data having been 
presented, the Board’s powers to deal with 
the application are restricted to those con- 
tained in that part of Section 20(1) (a) of 
P.C. 93884 which reads as follows: 

or may authorize an employer to vary a 

single rate or the rates of a range on such 

other basis and to such extent as in the 
opinion of the National Board is reasonable 
in the circumstances and consistent with 
the maintenance of existing prices of the 
sous and services which the employer 
Selus 5 


- In their written submissions and at the 
- hearing, the parties have contended that their 
request is “reasonable in the circumstances” 
in that the Company is radically changing its 
methods of mining which eventually will 
replace their present quarry-type operations, 
that they are increasing their mill capacities 
and changing their operating techniques and 
making other improvements calling for greater 
efficiency and increased volume from existing 
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production units and that consequently 
demands on labour are becoming increasingly 
more exacting and that the requested wage 
increase would remove any _ remaining 
“present” injustice. 


In further support of the iter the 
Company gives its assurance that the pro- 
posed wage increases could presently be 
absorbed without corresponding increase in 
their existing product prices and that further- 
more after the series of applications above 
referred to and long drawn-out negotiations, 
the signing of a collective agreement over a 
two-year period on a mutually satisfactory 
basis would stabilize labour conditions and so 
would improve efficiency. eri 


Statements were made to the Board at 
the hearing that the unit productive efficiency 
had already improved and after careful 
examination of all the factors involved the 
National Board is satisfied that a base rate of 
58 cents per hour as requested is justified 
with corresponding increases for other classifi- 
cations as proposed by the application includ- 
ing increases for Apprentices and Boys 
(factory). 


' Approval will also be given.to the change in 
overtime conditions from the present practice 
of paying overtime for hours worked after 
48 hours per week to the proposed new condi- 
tion which provides for the payment of 
overtime at the rate of time and one half 
time’s rate for work required to be performed 
after eight hours of work per day. 


The application asks a period of retroactivity 
from January 1, 1946. In view of the fact 
that Order in Council P.C. 348 amending 
P.C. 9384 only became effective on February 
15, 1946 by which amendment the Board 
was first given power to approve an applica- 
tion upon such basis as that contained in 
the application of the parties herein, the 
Board must reserve its decision on the ques- 
tion of retroactivity beyond February 15, 1946 
for further consideration. In the meantime, 
however, and in order that the new wage scale 
may be put into effect as soon as possible, 
the Board will authorize Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company Limited to make effective 
wage rates as proposed by the joint application 
as from February 15, 1946. 

Interim Finding and Direction will issue 
accordingly. 

April 18, 1946. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation — 





Introduction 


; ae Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 
Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1008, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to 
the extent considered necessary to cover 
adequately. employers and employees in 
industries “essential to *the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war’, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or 


not they shall be brought under’ the 
Regulations. 
Agreements have been made under the 


Regulations between the Dominion and every 


Applications for Certification 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 


tions Board (National) is here described in ~ 
The first deals with 


two separate articles. 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the 
second describes conciliation proceedings under 
the Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 
Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour under the provisions — 


of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 


causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take — 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 


of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator’ when 
requested by the parties concerned; and 
under P.C. 4020. ’ 


Under the Wartime Labour 


‘Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for five days during the 
month of April. During this period the Board 
received ten applications, held six hearings, 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, rejected one application, gave 
decisions in five appeal cases, and established 
a Grievance Procedure in one case. 


Certificates Issued 


Six applications for the certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued, as below: 


1. Messrs. G. C. Richards, W. N. Scott, M. 
G. Fagan, Jack Rainey and George Wilkinson 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 88-162 for the Longshoremen 
employed by the B.C. Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice, Canadian Pacific Railway Company,, 
Victoria, B.C.* 

2. Messrs. E. Ingles and J. B. Cochrane and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers, Local Union NB-1481 for linemen, 
operators, electricians, improvers, helpers, 
groundmen and metermen employed by the 
Pembroke Electric Light Company, Pem- 
broke, Ontario. The line foreman was s excluded 
from ithe bargaining unit.* © 


3. Messrs. John Wedge and Arthur J. 
Smith and the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, Local No. 865 for shift 
engineers employed in the boiler room of the 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Port Arthur, Ontario. The chief 


engineer was excluded ‘from the barsaiune: 


unit. * 


4.'Mr. J. A. Donavan and the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America for the 
sleeping and parlour car conductors and par- 
lour car attendants employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
Pa 





* Following investigation of the application. 
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Messrs. J. M. Smith, Harry Sipes, J. A. 


Sullivan, Dewar Ferguson and C. E. Lenton 


and the Canadian Seamen’s' Union for the 
unlicensed crew members in deck, engine room 
and stewards’ 
operated by the M. R. Cliff and B. C. Mills 


th Towing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Masters, mates and engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. ** 


Messrs. George H. Hebert, J. Graham, E. 
Steele, L. A. Lennon and William Cooper and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America for the employees of Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, in the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Excluded from the 
bargaining unit were officials of the company, 
such as inspectors, roadmen, foremen, des- 
patchers, superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, officials with power to hire and 
discharge, commission agents, private secre- 
taries to superintendents and also all general 
office employees.*** 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 


the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Quebec (L.G., January, 1946, p. 39) 
following an investigation of the application 
and a representation vote ordered by the 
Board, the Board decided to reject the appli- 
cation as the applicant union failed to obtain 
the support of the majority of the employees 
affected as required by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003. 


Applications for Certification Received during 
the month of April, 1946 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers on_ 


behalf of certain employees of the Regional 
Bureau of Operating Statistics, Canadian 
National Railways, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


2. Order of Railway Conductors of America 
on behalf of sleeping and parlour car con- 
ductors and parlour car attendants employed 
by thé Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


3. Canadian Air Line Passenger Agent 
Association on behalf of passenger agents-in- 
training, passenger agents 
agents-in-charge, employed by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





** Following investigation of the application and a 
representation vote. 

*** Following investigation of the application, a 
public hearing and a representation vote. 
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4. Bartenders, Hotel Service and Restaur- 
ant Employees Union, Local 796, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International Alliance 
and Bartenders International League of 
America on behalf of certain employees of the 
lunch counter and dining room employed by 
the Canadian Pacific. Railway Company, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 


5. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees on behalf of section and 


_ bridge and building crews employed by the 


Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(Subsidiary of Canadian National Railways) 
Toronto, Ontario. 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of employees of the operating and 
maintenance departments below the rank of 
foreman employed by the Colonial Coach 
Lines, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


7. “Eldorado Section” Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners Union, Local 802, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers on 
behalf of certain employees of the Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1914) Limited, Port 
Radium, N.W.T. 

8. Federal Labour Union, Local 237386 
(A.F. of L.) on behalf of grain trimmers 
employed by the Goderich Elevator and 
Transit Company, Limited, Goderich, Ontario. 


9. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers on behalf of sub-station operators 
and helpers of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company, Ottawa, Ontario. 


10. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1696 on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Three Rivers Shipping Com- 
pany, Three Rivers, P.Q. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. On April 23, the Board allowed the appeal 
of the Employees Association of McCormick’s 
Inmited from a decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board rejecting the petition of the 
appellant Employees Association for certifi- 
bargaining representatives for 


The Ontario Board expressed the opinion 
that while the Company did not show a delib- 
erate and concluded partiality for the Asso- 
ciation, the fact remained that it contravened 
the express provisions of the Regulations and 
that, therefore, the application for certifica- 
tion would be dismissed. 

In the Reasons for Judgment the National 
Board said that the charge of unfair discrim-_ 
ination and special privileges to the Asso- 
ciation had not been substantiated and that 
the certification should not be withheld on 
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these grounds. 
allowed and certification granted 


2. Following a hearing the Board allowed 
the appeal of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 200 
(UAW-CIO) from an order of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board directing a vote of 
all licensed crane operators employed by the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
for its Windsor and Ojibway Plants, who were 
regularly employed for not less than 24 hours 
a week. The voters were offered a choice 
between the appellant organization and 
Local. 944, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 

In its Reasons for Judgment the Board said 
that under the particular circumstances of the 
case the bargaining unit as indicated in the 
application submitted by Local 944, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, was 
not appropriate, the application for certifi- 
cation was, therefore, dismissed. 


3. On April 23, the Board allowed the appeal 
of the Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 6 (C.C.L.) from a decision of tive 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board in 
ordering a vote of the employees of Johnson’s 
Company, Thetford Mines, P.Q., following an 
application made by the respondent union, 
The National Sydnicate of Asbestos Workers 
of Johnson’s Company, Inc. 

In its Reasons for Judgment the Board said 
that the application should have been rejected 
in conformity with the practice which had 
been well established by its earlier decisions 
on pv ERY Hargreaves and Sylvanite Case), 
since‘ the applicant union failed to show 
prima face that it had majority support in 
the bargaining unit. The application for 
certification was set aside. 


Between: Employees’ 


Accordingly, the appeal was 


Association of McCormicks 


The texts of the Board’s Reasons for 
‘Judgment in each of the above appeals appear 


hereunder: 
Establishment of Appropriate Grievance 
Procedure 


Following a hearing the Board established 
a procedure for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the interpretation or viola- 
tion of each of the collective agreements 
affecting the applicant organizations, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Wabash Railway Company; Buffalo Divi- 
sion (Lines in Canada). 

The applicant organizations contended that 
their agreements with the Company contain 
no appropriate provision for the final settle- 
ments of disputes cOncerning their interpreta- 
tion or violation. 

It was contended by the Company that the 
authority of the Board to establish a 
Grievance Procedure applied, only with respect 
to am agreement entered into after the 
effective date of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and did not, 
therefore, extend to agreements entered into 
at an earlier date. 

In its Reasons for Judgment, the Board 
said that it was within its power to establish, 
by Order, upon application pursuant to See 
tion 18 (2) of the Regulations, an appro- 
priate procedure for the final settlement of 
differences concerning the interpretation or 
violation of an agreement. The Board, there- 
fore, directed the parties to include in 
existing collective agreements, under the head- 
ing “arbitration”, the procedure as set forth 
in the text of the Board’s Reasons for Judg- 
ment which appear below:— 


Limited Appellant 


(Petitioner) and United Packinghouse Workers of America Local 281 
Respondent (Intervener) and McCormicks Limited, London, Ontario, 


Respondent. ° 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, and 
Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board rejecting the 
petition of the appellant employees’ associa- 
tion for certification. The Ontario Board 
found that bargaining representatives had been 
elected by a majority of employees in an 


‘appropriate bargaining unit and therefore a 


prima facie case established for certification. 
The Board stated, however, that it was not 
prepared to certify that the bargaining repre- 
sentatives had been regularly and properly 
elected on the ground that the Company had 


contributed financial and other support to the 


association in contravention of section 19 of 
the Regulations. Having held that the 
respondent company had infringed subsection 
1 of section 19 of the Regulations, “albeit 
with the best of intentions”, 
Board in its judgment went on to say “the 


the Ontario > 
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prohibition contained in subsection 1 of 
section 19 is not limited to cases of direct 
financial contribution. The language of the 
subsection is clear and unequivocal and we 
believe it was intentionally worded in broad 
general terms. Thus we have the moral effect 
undoubtedly created in the minds of the 


-employees through the privileges extended by 


management to the association coupled with 
the financial support given to the association 
by the company .-. . we believe that the 
company did not intend to show a deliberate 
and calculated partiality for the association. 
Nevertheless, whatever the intent of the com- 
pany may have been, the fact remains that 
it contravened the express provisions of the 
Regulations. In view of these circumstances 
the application will be dismissed”. 

We accept the finding of the Ontario Board 
that there was no deliberate or calculated 
partiality on the part of the company towards 
this association. 

What then are the circumstances relied on 
as constituting interference with or as in- 
fluencing the freedom of choice of the 
employees in the election of bargaining 
representatives or which establish that 
special privileges have been granted to the 
association? 

In the first place, it is claimed that the 
action of the company in permitting the 
association to take votes, and make election 
arrangements during working hours, and the 
fact that the returning officers and scrutineers 
appointed by the association were paid as 
usual by the company and workers not 
docked in pay for time taken to vote, and 
the shutdown of machines to permit voting, 
constituted discrimination in favour of the 
employees’ association. On this point evidence 
was submitted in the course of the hearing 
of the appeal to the effect that the same 
privileges had been extended to the inter- 
vener union and to employees on the two 
occasions in 1945 when votes were taken under 
the direction of the Ontario Board on the 
intervener union’s petition for certification of 
bargaining representatives. 

This evidence was not contradicted and we 
are of opinion that with respect to these 
particular matters there was no discrimination 
shown by the company. 

It is further claimed that the company gave 
special privileges to the association in grant- 
ing the free use of company premises to the 
association for social activities designed to 
raise money for the association, and for meet- 
ings of the association. 

At the hearing before this Board company 
officers gave evidence to the effect that the 
premises used by the association were dining- 
hall premises which had been for many years 
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operated under the management of an 
employees’ committees a non-profit dining- 
room service for company employees. It has 
been the custom to permit these premises to 
be used for after-hour activities of employees 
without discrimination upon application to 
the employee committee, but subject to final 
approval by management. Company officers 
stated that the premises were and always have 
been equally available to the intervener union 
for use on application but that no application 
for such use had ever been made. 

While the free use of company facilities 
by a bargaining agency for meetings and 
social activities is not common in collective 
bargaining practice and therefore creates a 
natural presumption of discrimination on the 
part of the company in favour of the 
bargaining agency involved, nevertheless, in 


this case it is necessary to consider the 


finding of the Ontario Board that there was 
no deliberate or calculated partiality on the 
part of the company, the further fact that 
free use of the premises for after-hour 
employee activities had been extended with- 
out discrimination over a period of years and 
were available to the intervener union. We 
also observe that the employees have had 
ample opportunity to signify their choice of 
bargaining representatives as two previous 
votes were taken among the employees in the 
year 1945 on application of the intervener 
union on both of which occasions the inter- 
vener failed to obtain majority support. 

In view of the foregoing, this Board is of 
opinion that the charge of unfair discrimina- 
tion and special privilege has not been 
substantiated and that certification should not 
be withheld on these grounds. Accordingly 
the appeal is allowed and certification is 
granted for a bargaining unit consisting of 
factory employees in the London plant of 
the company below the rank of foremen and 
not employed in a confidential capacity or 
having authority to employ or discharge but 


excluding office, sales and  dining-hall 
employees. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
for the Majority of the Board. 
We dissent: 


(Sgd.) W. L. Bsst. 
(Sgd.) A. R. MosHer. 


M. J. Grant, Esa. 

for Appellant (Petitioner). 
J. LANGtET, Esq. 

for Respondent (Intervener). 
C. H. A. Armstrone, K.C., Esq. 

for Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 23, 1946. 
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Between: Local 200, UAW-CIO. Appellant (Intervener) anid Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Respondent, and Local 944, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Taylor. 

Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from the order of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board directing a vote of 
all licensed crane operators employed by the 
company in its Windsor and Ojibway plants, 
who are regularly employed for not less than 
24 hours a week. The voters were offered 
a choice between Local 200, UAW-CIO, and 
Local 944, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. ‘The vote has been held and 
resulted as follows:— 


Local 944, International Union of 


Operating Hnigineers .. co. s.i. ncaa’ 10 
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Three additional ballots. were segregated. 


Local 200, UAW-CIO contended that the 
Operating Engineers had stood by during the 
conciliation proceedings and the Rand arbi- 
tration and should not now be permitted to 
intervene and take their members out of the 
existing agreement which was signed on 
February 15, 1946. 

Local 944, International Union of Operating 
Engineers, pointed out that this union had 


applied for certification on July 3, 1945, and 
had no right to intervene in the arbitration 
proceedings. 

Counsel for the company contended that 
the bargaining unit is not appropriate because 
the cranemen are employed part time in 
other work. 

It is clear that the Regulations, P.C. 1008, 
do not prevent an application for certifica- 
tion at any time after the expiration of ten 
months from the operative date of any 
collective agreement. 

This Board is, however, of the opinion that 
under the particular circumstances here the 
bargaining unit is not appropriate. 

The appellant will have leave to appeal, 
the appeal will be allowed and the applica- 
tion for certification dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
for the Board. 
JOHN E pon, Esq. ) 
for Appellant (Intervener). 
J. B. AvteswortH, K.C. 


W. H. Crarx, Esq. 
for Respondent. 


JouN Wepcsx, Esq. 
for Respondent (Petitioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 24, 1946. 


Between: Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, Local No. 6 Appellant and 
The National Syndicate of Asbestos Workers of Johnson’s Company, 
Inc. Respondnt (Applicant) and Jobnson’s Company, Thetford Maines, 


P.Q. Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman. 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal against a decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board in 
ordering a vote following an application for 
certification made by the respondent union. 

The facts in this case are as follows:— 

In 1944 the Quebec Board certified as an 
appropriate bargaining unit the employees 
in the Black Lake and Thetford Mines 
operated by the respondent company and 


union was 


certified the bargaining representatives 
selected by the appellant union therefor. 
An agreement was subsequently entered into 
between the appellant union and the com- 
pany for this unit of employees which ran 
until January 1, 1946, the provisions . of 
which are apparently still in effect. 

The respondent union within the time 
prescribed in the Regulations applied _ for 
certification respecting employees in both 
mines excluding however a substantial group 
of employees in one mine. The respondent 
able to show a prima facie 
majority in the smaller unit selected by it 
but did not have such majority support in 
the larger unit which had been previously 
found to be appropriate by the Quebec Board. 
The Quebec Board did not find the smaller 











unit to be an appropriate one and directed 
that a vote be taken in the unit for which 


the appellant union had been certified and 
in which it was admitted that the respondent 
union had not prima facie majority support. 

This Board is of opinion that in the circum- 
stances the application should have been 
rejected in conformity with the practice 
which has been well established by its 
earlier decisions, see Wright Hargreaves and 
Sylvanite case, DLS 7-542, as the applicant 


_ failed to show that it had a prima facie 


majority support in the bargaining unit. 
Leave to appeal is granted. The appeal is 
allowed and the application of the respondent 
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union for certification of bargaining repre- 


sentatives is rejected accordingly. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 
for the ‘Majority of the Board. 
I dissent: : 
(Sgd.) G. Picarp. 


A. McAustanp, Esq. 
for Appellant. 
J. MarcHanpn, Esq. 
D. Lessarp, Esq. 
for Respondent (Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 23, 1946. 


Between: The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, The Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen Applicants and The Wabash Railroad Company Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application made pursuant to 
Section 18 (2) of the Regulations for the 
establishment of an appropriate procedure for 
the consideration and settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements affecting the applcants 
and the respondent company. 

There are three agreements affected in these 
proceedings which the applicants contend 
contain no appropriate provision for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning their 
interpretation or violation. One agreement, 
affecting engineers, firemen and helpers, 
hostlers and hostlers’ helpers, is administered 


- jointly by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. ‘Two other 
agreements, affecting trainmen and conductors, 
respectively, are administered by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The employees affected are engaged in 
operations of the railway in Canada on lines 
between Detroit and Buffalo using running 
rights over the Canadian National Railways. 

The respondent Company does not challenge 
the contention of the applicant organizations 
that the agreements each lack an appropriate 
procedure for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning its interpretation or violation. An 
examination of each agreement reveals that 
provision is made only for conference 
between the employees concerned or their 
representatives with the officers of the railway 
“when differences as to the schedule and 
practices under it arise”. 

The oral argument of the parties before this 
Board included discussion as to the relative 
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merits of submitting grievances or differences 
to either the United States National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, First Division, or to the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 


1. The applicant organizations favour the 
former agency while the respondent company 
would desire the latter. However the argu- 
ment in this connection does not concern the 
Board for the fact that, the parties not being 
in agreement on either the Canadian or 
United States Board, neither agency can deal 
with grievances affecting the parties. In addi- 
tion, it is not within the power of this Board 


to determine that these particular agencies 


shall adjudicate the grievances of the parties 
or to compel the parties to refer their differ- 
ences to such particular agencies. 


The respondent contends, however, that the 
authority of the Board to establish a griev- 
ance procedure applies only with respect to 
an agreement entered into after the effective 
date of the Regulations and does not, there- 
fore, extend to those agreements all of which 
were entered into at an earlier date. As 
there is no provision limiting the application 
of the subsection to agreement entered into 
after the effective date of the Regulations and 
in view of the absence of anything to other- 
wise indicate that this was the intent, the 
Board’s opinion is that the provisions of the 
subsection apply in respect of any collective 
agreement irrespective of the date entered 
into. This view is strengthened by reference 
to subsection one of section 18 which requires 
that collective agreements entered into after 
the effective date of the Regulations shall 
contain a provision for establishing a pro- 
cedure for the final settlement of differences 
concerning its violation or interpretation. 

The Board is therefore of the opinion that 
it is within its power to establish, by order, 
upon application pursuant to Section 18 (2) 
of the Regulations, an appropriate procedure 
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for the consideration and settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the interpretation or viola- 
tion of an agreement. Therefore, the Board 
establishes in this case a procedure for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
interpretation or violation of each of the 
collective agreements affected by the pro- 
ceedings by directing the parties to include 


in such collective agreements, under the 
heading “Arbitration”, the following 
procedure :— 


“ARBITRATION” 


“Any grievance which is not settled to 
the satisfaction of either the Union or the 
Company by conference or negotiation or 
otherwise in accordance with the provisions 
of this Schedule, shall upon the written 
request of either party, be submitted to 
an Arbitration Board, provided the griev- 
ance involves the interpretation or alleged 
violation of any provision of this Schedule. 

“Grievances shall not be subject to arbi- 
tration which involve: 

(a) Any request for a modification of 

this Schedule; 

(b) Any matter not covered by this 

Schedule; 

(c) Any matter which is subject to final 

settlement by a Government agency; 

(d) Any matter which by the terms of 

this Schedule is exclusively vested in 
the Company. 


“The Arbitration Board shall be estab- 
lished within thirty days from the date the 
application for same is filed and shall con- 
sist of three members, one of whom shall 
be selected by the Union and one of whom 
shall be selected by the Company and a 
Chairman selected by the two  first- 
mentioned members of the Board. In the 
event of the failure of the two members 
of the Board so selected to agree upon the 
selection of a Chairman, the matter may 
be referred by either member to the 
Minister of Labour for Canada, who shall 
choose the Chairman. 

“In event of any vacancy on the Board 
occurring by reason of death, incapacity or 
resignation, or for any other reason, such 
vacancy shall be filled in the same manner 
as is provided herein for the establishment 
of the Board in the first instance. 

“A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by both 
parties, either jointly or separately, to all 
members of the Board within five days of 
appointment of the Chairman. The Board 
of Arbitration shall convene within 15 days 
after the appointment of Chairman unless 
otherwise mutually agreed by the parties 
and render its decision as soon thereafter 
‘as possible. 

“The decision of the Board shall be 
limited to the dispute or question contained 
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in the statement or statements submitted 
to it by the party or parties. The decision 
of the Arbitration Board shall not change, 
add to, vary or disregard any provision of 
this Schedule. ' , 

“Decisions of the majority of the members 
of the Arbitration Board, which are made 
under the authority of this arbitration 
clause, shall be final and binding upon the 
Company, the Union, and all persons 
concerned. 

“The expenses, if any, of the Members 
of the Arbitration Board shall be paid as 
follows:—the Union shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member chosen by it; the 
Company shall pay the fees and expenses 
of the member chosen by it; the fees and 
expenses of the Chairman shall be divided 
equally between the Company and the 
union. 

“If either party shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this 
grievance procedure the other party may 
apply to the Wartime Labour Relations ~ 
Board (National) who may amend this 
procedure as it deems appropriate.” 


The applications will be granted in accord- 
ance with the foregoing. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
for the majority of. the Board. 


I dissent, etc.: 
(Sgd.) A. J. Hurts. 


Dissenting Opinion of Mr. A. J. Hills 


I dissent from a decision which injects 
compulsory arbitration into a collective agree- 
ment made before P.C. 1003 came into effect. 

The intent of the regulations is to facilitate 
the making of collective agreements where 
they do not now exist. The regulations 
provide that collective agreements, presum- 
ably to be made under war conditions, are to 
have special provisions to avoid stoppage of 
work. 

Under (3) of 21 the parties to an existing 
collective agreement, as in this case, cannot 
go on strike, during the term of the collective 
agreement, but under the regulations the 
agreement can be terminated and an agree- 
ment negotiated which would have to include 
a provision for final settlement. 


. . (Sgd.) A. J. Hits. 
H. B. Cuass, Esq. 
W. G. GraHAM, Esq. 
J. J. HeNprRIcK, Esq. 
for the Applicants. 
J. W. Pickup, Esq. 
A. Davis, Esq. 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 24, 1946. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour Relations 
| Regulations 


fi HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. Dis- 
putes of this nature are referred to the Min- 
ister of Labour by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) or by the Provincial 
Board in their respective jurisdictions. A Con- 
ciliation Officer is then appointed to confer 
with the parties and endeavours to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is un- 
able to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During April 1946, Conciliation Officers have 
been assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
cases: 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Bake- 
lite & Plastics Div.) Toronto, Ontario and 
Local 512, United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America. (CIO-CCL). William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Eight Decorating Firms: T. Bonner; J. H. 
Pullen; H. L. MacGowan & Son Ltd.; Lynch 
& Henderson; A. E. Ritchie; L. E. Pratt & 


~ Co.; H. A. Garnet; A. J. Mallett and Local 


1151, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America (AFL-TLC) H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. . 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co. Ltd., Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont. and Local 240, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO- 
CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Lamaque Mining Co. Ltd., Bourlamaque, 
Quebec and Local 654, Val D’Or Mine & Mill 
Workers—Int. Union M M & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). R. Trepanier, Conciliation Of- 
ficer. 

Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, P.Q. and 
Local 688, International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers-—(CIO-CCL). R. Tre- 
panier, Conciliation Officer. 

National Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, 
Ontario and Local 2352, United Steelworkers 
of America—(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, Tor- 
onto, Ontario and Local 254 Tobacco Workers 
International Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Smith and Stone Limited, Georgetown, 
Ontario and Local 526, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
(CIO-CCL) R. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Bakelite 
& Plastics Div.), Toronto, Ontario and Local 
512, United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America. William Dunn, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Hight Decorating Firms: T. Bonner; J. H. 
Pullen; H. L. MacGowan & Son Ltd.; Lynch 
& Henderson; A. E. Ritchie; L. E. Pratt & 
Co.; H. A. Garnet; A. J. Mallett, and Local 
1151, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 
and Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., Brockville, 
Ontario and United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America. Geo. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer. The April issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE on page.. carried a résumé 
of the dispute between Phillips Electrical 
Company (Brockville and Montreal Plants). 
The settlement referred to therein has been 
reduced to a written agreement, a summary 
of which will be found in this issue of the 
LasourR GazerTe in the section devoted to 
collective agreements and wage schedules. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation © 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows :— 


Eaton-Wilcox Ltd., Windsor, Ontario and 
Local 195, UAAAIWA (UAW-CIO). 

Grey Goose Bus Lines, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Amalgamated Assn. of Street, | 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Local 1374 (AFL-TLC). 

Ontario Steel Products Co., Ltd. Gana- 
noque Ont. and Local 3209, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
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Smith and Stone Limited, Georgetown, 
Ontario and Local 526, United Electrical, 
Radio and ‘Machine Woikers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards -of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows:— 


British American Motors, Ltd., Toronto; 
General Motors Products of Canada (Truck 
Retail Branch) Toronto; Beattie Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Co. Ltd. Toronto, 
Giles, Rice and Peters, Lid. Toronto. The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between British American Motors, 
Ltd., Toronto; General Motors Products of 
Canada (Truck Retail Branch) Toronto; 
Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Co. 
Ltd. Toronto, Giles, Rice and Peters, Ltd. 
Toronto and Local No. 1, Industrial Union 
of Automotive Employees (CCL) was fully 
constituted on April 8, 1946, with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour J. Egerton Lovering, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Hi. M. Dillon, Toronto, and Mr. H. Orliffe, 
‘Toronto, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


British Columbia Packers Limited (Cana- 
dian Fish & Cold Storage Co. Ltd.), Prince 
Rupert, B.C. The Board of Conciliation 
established to ideal with a dispute between 
British Columbia Packers Limited (Canadian 
Fish & Cold Storage Co. Ltd.), Prince Rupert, 
B.C., and United Fisherman & Allied Workers’ 
Union (CCL) was fully constituted on April 
15, 1946 with the appointment of Mr. J. E. 
Eades, Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. J. P. Thomson, 
Vancouver, and Mr. E. Bjarnason, Vancouver, 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Canadian Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. The Board of Poneiatan eaiabe 
lished to deal with a dispute between Cana- 
dian Drawn Steel Co., Ltd. and Local 1031, 
United Steelworkers af America, was filly 
constituted on April 17, 1946 with ihe appoint- 
ment of His Honour J. °Ce0M, German, 
Cobourg, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. Norman L. Mathews, 
Toronto, and Mr. John J. Sullivan, Hamilton, 
were appomted on the recommendation of 
the employer and employees respectively. 
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Canadian Fishing Company Limited (Atlin 
Fisheries Ltd.), Prince Rupert, B.C. The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Fishing Com- 
pany Limited (Atlin Fisheries Ltd.), Prince 
Rupert, B.C. and United Fisherman and 
Allied Workers’ Union (CCL) was fully con- 
stituted on April 15, 1946 with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. E. Eades, Vancouver, as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. J. P. Thomson, Vancouver, and Mr. E. 
Bjarnason, Vancouver, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer’ and 
employees respectively. 3 


Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, Ont. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Canners’ Machinery, 
Limited, Simcoe, Ontario, and Local 257, Int. 
Union, UAAAIWA (UAW-CIO), was fully 
constituted on April 17, 1946 with the appoint- 
ment of Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
John Sheppard, Simcoe, and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and _ employees 
respectively. é 


Dowell’s Pacific Transfer and Storage Co., 
Lid., Victoria, B.C. The Board of Concilia- 


‘tion established to deal with a dispute between | 


Dowell’s Pacific Transfer and Storage Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. and Local No. 234, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers was fully con- 
stituted on April 24, 1946 with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. H. A. Beckwith, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members © 
of the Board. Mr. G. A. Cameron, Victoria, 
and Mr. D. O’Brien, Vancouver, B.C. were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


J. B. Smith Lumber Company, Toronto, 
Ontario. The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between J. B. 
Smith Lumber Company, Toronto, Ontario 
and Local No. 1487, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners (AFL-TLC) was fully 
constituted’on April 11, 1946, with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. McG. Dawson, Toronto, as 


’ Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 


in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. R. V. Hicks, Toronto, and Mr. Fred 
Molineux, Toronto, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer’ and 
employees respectively. 
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J. H. Connor and Son, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario. The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished’ to deal with a dispute between J. H. 
Connor and Son, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario 
and Local 641, International Union, VAAAIWA 
(UAW-CIO), was fully constituted on April 
1, 1946, with the appointment of Mr. J. H. 
Stitt, Ottawa, as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. G. Walsh, Montreal and Mr. 
Alan Adamson, Toronto, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Opal Manufacturing Company Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Opal 
Manufacturing Company Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, and «Local 514, United Electrical, 
Radio and ‘Machine Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), was fully constituted on April 
23, 1946, with the appointment of His Honour 


Judge E. Lovering, Toronto, Ontario, as 


Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Norman L. 
Mathews, Toronto, and Mr. Paul Siren, 
Toronto, were appointed on the»recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock & Shipyard, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between Prince Rupert Dry Dock & Shipyard, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. and Marine Workers & 
Boilermakers Union of Canada, Local No. 2 
and National Union of Machinists Fitters, 
Blacksmiths, Moulders & Helpers, Local No. 


1, was fully constituted on April 8, 1946, with 
the appointment of Mr. F. M. Clement, 
Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
W.S5S. Owen, Vancouver, and Mr. C. Cameron, 
Courtenay, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Railway Association of Canada, Montreal, 
P.Q. The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Railway 
Association of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. and 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Dept. 
(AFL) was fully constituted on April 4,. 
1946, with the appointment of Honourable 
Mr. Justice A. E. McPherson, Winnipeg, as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the-other two members of the Board. 
Mr. W. F. Macklaier, Montreal, and Senator 
A. W. Roebuck, Toronto, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Weston Dairy, Limited, Weston, Ontario. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Weston Dairy, 
Limited, Weston, Ontario and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers & Dairy Employees’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted on April 4, 1946 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Samuel Factor, Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. J. J. Robinette, 
Toronto, and Mr. G. R. Harvey, Toronto, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 

are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister, or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during April:— 


Report of Board in Dispute between Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Int. Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implements Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 


On April 27, 1946, the Ministry of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. L. W. Brockington of Ottawa, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. A. F. Fuerth 
of Windsor, and Norman Levy of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 


_and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 

The undersigned, being the members of the 
Board of Conciliation appointed by you in 
this matter beg to report as follows:— 

A number of hearings were held in the 
City of Windsor from October 29 to Novem- 
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ber 3, 1945. On the latter date owing to 
developments in connection with the general 
situation then prevailing in the City of 
Windsor, the fact thatthe employees of the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited went 
on strike in sympathy with the employees of 
the Ford Company, and the subsequent 
appointment of an Arbitrator by the Dominion 
Government, it was considered advisable for 
the Board to adjourn its deliberations. 

After the report of Mr. Justice Rand’s 
decision was made public, it appeared that 
there was a possibility that his findings might 
form the pattern for a general settlement of 
disputes outstanding in the Windsor area. 
When that possibility failed to materialize, 
the Board met the parties again in Windsor 
on the 11th and 12th of March, 1946, and 
adjourned for subsequent meetings in Toronto, 
the results of which will be detailed below. 

The matters in dispute between the parties 
concerned amendment of most of the major 
provisions of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment into which the parties had entered in 
1942 as a result of a vote duly taken under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

When the hearings of this Board began, 
it was stated in evidence that about four 
thousand persons were employed by the 
Company, there being three thousand belong- 
ing to the defined categories which would 
make them eligible for union membership. A 
great number of detailed matters were raised 
before the Board covering most of the 
individual items and practically the entire 
field of the collective bargaining agreement. 
We do not believe that it is advisable for 
us to attempt to draft an agreement for the 
parties. We propose, therefore, to limit our 
reference to those matters which seem to us 
of major importance leaving to the parties 
themselves the task of writing into their 
agreement the recommendations on which 
they are able to agree. 

In view of the inability of the Board to 
reach unanimity on what is, without doubt, 
regarded as the most important of the issues 
outstanding between the company and _ its 
employees, it has not been possible to adjust 
our individual views to the separate items of 
dispute with as large a measure of agreement 
as might have been effected in other 
circumstances, 

Throughout the enquiry it was felt that 
disagreements in other places and other 
industries had cast their shadow upon the 
circumstances with which we were called 
upon to deal. This was unfortunate but 
presumably inevitable, 

Whatever freedom of action and decision 

may have belonged to the representatives 
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who appeared before us external conditions 
did obviously exist by which the spokesmen 
for the company and the union were con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced. It is 
only fair to remark that both parties stated 
that their dispute was not related to any 
other. 

All the members of the Board wish to pay 
their tribute to the patience, good humour, 
tolerance and sincerity of those who appeared 
before it. We were all impressed by the 
general high standards of working conditions 
that prevailed in the great Chrysler plant at 
Windsor with which we were concerned, and 
by the record of cordial and honourable 
dealing which has distinguished the history 
of the mutual relationship of these parties. 

It will be convenient to treat the major 
matters under the headings of Union Secur- 
ity, Recognition, Arbitration, Representatives, 
Seniority and General. 


Union Security 


The Company’s attitude in this matter was 
frank and uncompromising. It had agreed to 
the formation of a bargaining unit and to a 
collective agreement. It expressed complete 
indifference, as to- the ultimate fate of the 
Union and stated that whether it became 
strong or weak, increased its membership or 
lost a proportion of its present adherents, was 
none of the Campany’s concern. It declined 
to consider any form of check-off or any of 
the customary devices for maintaining or 
increasing so-called Union Security. If the 
Union is to increase its strength, it argued, 
it must be by its own merits and its own 
efforts, unaided by the Company. The Chair- 
man with the approval and knowledge of his 
colleagues, tried by a series of interviews 
with both parties to find some common ground 
for agreement. His efforts failed. 

‘In the opinion of the majority of the 
Board, the promulgation of the findings of 
Mr. Justice Rand, apart from any other 
considerations, made the Company’s position 
no longer tenable. 

It is the conclusion of the said majority 
that the immediate and ultimate good of the 
industry as a whole, the welfare of the 
community where it is situated, and the 
interest of the country which it serves will be 


_ best advanced by the acceptance by the 


Chrysler Corporation of Mr. Justice Rand’s 
formula which has been accepted by the Ford 
Corporation. 

No doubt there are present legal weak- 
nesses, particularly with reference to the 
mutual obligations imposed by the learned 
Judge which may require legislative con- 
sideration. But it seems to Labour’s nominee 
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on the Board, and to the Chairman, that 
unless the pattern set by the arbitrator in the 
Ford dispute is accepted by the Chrysler 
Company as at least an experimental solu- 
tion, there is a great danger of confusion, 
dissatisfaction and continuing dispute. The 
Union is the same in both cases. The industry 


is similar. The conditions are not dissimilar. 


The majority of the Board used every 
means at its disposal to impress this point of 
view upon the parties at the last meeting 
in Windsor. The Union offered acceptance of 
Mr. Justice Rand’s formula as the basis for 
a two year agreement. The Company declined 
to consider any such arrangement. The 
majority of the Board considers that accept- 
ance of the formula is the only reasonable 
and proper solution available at this time 
and so recommends. 

The Company’s nominee on the Board dis- 
agrees and has attached hereto a clear and 
sincere statement of his decision and his 
reasons. 

RECOGNITION 


Under this heading the Union asks for an 
amended clause providing for the recognition 
of the Union as the sole bargaining agency 
on behalf of all the Company’s employees 
whose work brings them within the so-called 
bargaining unit. The Company urged that 
such recognition should be preceded by certifi- 
cation under the legislative provisions provid- 
ing therefor. With ‘this contention the 
majority of the Board does not agree. 

When the vote was taken in 1942, approxi- 
mately 78 per cent of the eligible employees 
voted for the Union as the bargaining agency. 
Evidence was given that the percentage of 
membership has now reached 85 per cent. 
Whether these figures are completely accurate 
or not, the relationship between the Company 
and the Union has been maintained since 
1942, and it is not disputed that a very sub- 
stantial majority of the Company’s working 
force has maintained its Union membership. 

The majority of the Board therefore recom- 
mends an amendment providing for the 
recognition of the Union as the sole bargain- 
ing agency. 

The majority of the Board also recom- 
mends the deletion of paragraph 4 of the 
agreement entitled “Employees’ Freedom of 


Choice” and the substitution of a clause. 


which will more clearly indicate that employees 
are not discouraged from joining the Union. 


ARBITRATION 


The Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that the provisions dealing with reservations 
to management should remain. Business 
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could not continue unless they did. It is 
important, however, that the reservations to 
management should be defined and known to 
employees. It is equally important for mutual 
goodwill and the smooth and efficient progress 
of the business of the Company that all Com- 
pany rules and the Union’s agreement with 
the Company should be honourably and fairly 
observed and enforced. At the present time, 
grievances are settled unilaterally by the 
Company in so far as they involve breaches 
of the 'Company’s rules, and by arbitration in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in 
a ruling of the National Labour Relations 
Board, dated February 26, 1945, in so far as 
grievances are concerned with misinterpreta- 
tions or violations of the basic agreement. 
We recommend to the parties that they agree 
upon a formula whereby the present procedure 
is extended and maintained. 

While we presume it is already a matter 
of practice, the rules and regulations of the 
Company should be published and made 
known to the employees. Wherever possible, 
in connection with such rules and regulations, 
we think it desirable that employees should 
be informed in writing of notations made 
against their record with which they may be 
faced at some time in the future. We do not 
think that such notice should become the 
subject of grievance, but believe that the 
employee should have the right to file a 
factual reply for later adjudication. 

If an employee is punished by reason of a 
breach of the Company’s rules and regula- 
tions, it is the opinion of the majority of the 
Board that there should be a right to appeal 
and arbitrate the essential fact on which such 
punishment is based. If, however, the ultimate 
umpire to be appointed in the manner 
suggested below confirms the fact on which 
the Company acted in imposing discipline or 
punishment upon an employee, then the 
umpire’s functions should be ended and he 
should have no power to vary or modify any 
discipline or punishment. Any mitigation of 
discipline or punishment for a breach of the 
Company’s rules should be in the discretion 
of the Company. 

Subject to the foregoing, it is the opinion 
of the majority of the Board that all 
grievances except in so far as they affect 
probationers charged with a breach of the 
Company’s rules, should be taken up and 
dealt with by the Union. If the grievance 
procedure has been exhausted and the parties 
have failed to agree on the decision, an 
impartial umpire should be appointed, either 
by common consent or by the nomination of 
the ‘Minister of Labour of the Province of 
Ontario. The decision of the umpire should 
be final and binding upon all parties. The 
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Board believes that both the Company and 
the Union hitherto have acted with fairness 
towards each other and is of the opinion that 
the knowledge that disciplinary or punitive 
action is subject to impartial review would 
operate for the maintenance and extension of 
mutual goodwill. 


REPRESENTATION 


Both the Company and the Union made 
proposals respectively for the restriction and 
extension of representation by shop stewards 
and committee men. The Board is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the present 
arrangements be continued without change. 
If, however, further time is necessary for the 
Union’s Committee Chairman, such extension 
of time should be permitted by the Company 
without, however, any change in the present 
provisions for payment. 

The majority of the Board is also of the 
opinion that with respect to Union activity 
on Company time or premises the present 
provision should be amended to provide that 
Union activities should not be allowed on 
Company premises when they usurp Company 
time. This would obviously involve no 
restriction on Union activities during the 
lunch hour and other agreed recesses. 

With reference to the question of the 
citizenship of union representatives, the 
majority of the Board believes that as long 
as there are no restrictions on the citizenship 
or racial origin of employees, there should be 
no restriction on the citizenship or racial 
origin of Union representatives. The Board 
noted that preference was at present given 
to American citizens. It would be interesting 
to learn whether an equivalent preference to 
Canadian citizens was given on the other side 
of the international border. 


SENIORITY 


Provisions regarding seniority in an indus- 
trial undertaking of the complexity and size 
here involved are difficult and require working 
out in very considerable detail. We will 
content ourselves with a few general observa- 
tions. 

The majority of the Board believes that 
if an employee is transferred at his own 
request, he should have no right to return 
to his former position. After a transfer is 
made for cause, the matter should be subject 
to the grievance procedure as outlined above, 
and the employee should have the right to 
be restored to his former position if the basic 
fact is found in his favour by the final and 
binding adjudication of the umpire. 

It would also appear not unreasonable that 
if an employee elects for a transfer instead 
of a layoff, he should have a right to be 
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restored to his former position. Difficulties’ 
arise with reference to the definition of a 
temporary and major layoff. It was suggested 
that a temporary layoff be defined as one 
which does not exceed an agreed period of 
ten days or some other definitive time, and 
that seasonal layoff for model changes should 
be interpreted as indefinite or permanent 
layoffs. . 

While it is not possible to make a final 
decision on this subject, we recognize the 
hardship and insecurity to employees under 
the system of intermittent employment which 
is natural to the industry. From the evidence 
and the observations of the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, we conclude that the Company has 
been fair and wishes to be fair in all these 
matters. We can, therefore, only hope that 
the parties will be able to agree on provisions _ 
which will reduce as far as possible, the 
incidents of hardship that flow from the 
inevitable conditions that govern the manu- 
facture and assembly of automobiles. 

In all matters dealing with seniority, it is 
only fair to the Company for us to observe 
that retransfers to a former position must to 
some extent be guided and determined by 
undue lapse of time, proved loss of skill and 
other reasonable causes that make retransfers 
uneconomical and unadvisable, j 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 
(Sgd.) Lreonarp W., BROcKINGTON, 
Chairman. 


Minority Report 


First of all I wish to associate myself with 
the other members of the Board in my 
appreciation of the co-operation extended by 
the Union and the Company in our delibera- 
tions and also to the other members of the 
Board with whom I am in general agreement 
with many of the fundamental principles over 
which there is not agreement between the 
parties. 


There are, however, some items in dispute 
between the parties upon which I find myself 
entirely in disagreement with the other 
members of the Board: 


(1) The request of the Union for closed 


_ shop, maintenance of membership, check off, 


or as the Union put it, some advanced form 
of Union Security. In my view, if and until 
such time as legislation is passed making © 
labour unions legally and financially respon- 
sible for their actions or inactions with 
respect to collective bargaining agreements 
they have no right to ask for or try to compel 
a Company to grant the so-called advanced 
forms of Union Security, other than recog- 








the Union 


nition, freedom of choice and_ grievance 
procedure, as provided for under Order in 


Council, P.C. 1003. 


In the instant case the relations between 
the Union and the Company have been 
reasonably good. Since the original contract 
was signed in September, 1942, at which time 
claimed 78 per cent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit as members, 
they have increased their percentage accord- 
ing to their statement as of November, 1945, 
to 85 per cent of employees in the bargaining 
unit. There was no evidence submitted to 
show that the Company in any way impeded 
the progress of the Union in increasing their 
membership and indications are that as a 
result of service rendered the Union did in- 
crease its membership in the unit. This, in 
my opinion, is as it should be and should 
remain, for so long as labour unions remain 
the servant of and not the master of the 
working-man, the Company, the Union and 
the working-men are safe. ‘ 

Working men unwilling to pay dues 
voluntarily into a Union should not be com- 
pelled to do so, unless they are assured that 
the funds so collected will be used for the 
benefit of themselves or society generally and 
not for purposes inimical to the welfare of 
the Company or society in general. 

Union security, maintenance of member- 
ship, check-off or any other form of advanced 
union security when assured Unions for a 
definite period, while they are in no way 
legally liable for the action ‘of their officers 
or members, places in the hands of that 
Union tremendous authority without respon- 
sibility, and a certain amount of compulsion 
and intimidation may be practised in forcing 


employees against their’own free will to pay 


dues into an organization without redress. 

The fundamentals of our laws including 
labour relation regulations, as outlined in P.C. 
1003, would seem to give a man freedom of 
choice as to whether he desires to belong or 
not to belong to a trade union or association 
without being deprived of the right to earn 
a living by working, and so-called union 
security or check-off provisions if a condition 
of employment would seem to infringe upon 
such right. 

Section 19, Clause 2 “C” of Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 provides that “no employer or 
employees’ organization or any person acting 
on behalf of same shall seek to compel an 
employee to abstain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member or officer or repre- 
sentative of a trade union or an employees’ 
organization, or from exercising his lawful 
rights.” Lawful rights would seem to give 
one freedom to join and also freedom to 


resign from a trade union without fear of 


loss of opportunity to earn a living. 
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It does seem to me that a small minority 
of a bargaining unit, while not members of 
the Union, is a good check valve on the 
actions of a trade union in seeing to it that 
they live up to their responsibility and 
obligations to their members and fear of loss 
of membership when no legal or financial 
responsibility is placed on the Union would 
seem to be the only available check at the 
present time. It must be borne in mind that 
the Company who is the other party to any 
collective agreement is both legally and 
financially responsible for any breach of con- 
tract entered into. 

(2) An employee should be aware of the 
fact that he is free to join or not to join 
any Union or Association of his choice. 

(3) While there would seem to be some 
justification in an impartial umpire reviewing 
the essential facts with reference to a viola- 
tion of Company rules, on the other hand 
it does appear that management should, in 
accordance with their rights as outlined in 
Section 2 of the Contract, be permitted to 
promote, demote or transfer employees with- 
out interference from an outside party, who 
may or may not be at all familiar with the 
conditions necessitating any such promotion, 
demotion or transfer. 

(4) Union activities should not be under 
taken or carried out on Company time or 
premises except as provided under the terms 
of the collective agreement. 

(5) The experience in this industry proves 
that seasonal layoff for model changes varies 
in accordance with the time required for 
changing over equipment and term a seasonal 
layoff as a permanent layoff, requiring the 
Company to invoke  plant-wide seniority, 
would seem to impose an unnecessary hard- 
ship, for obviously what happens on an action 
of this kind is that men laid off first are 
returned to work first so that all men would 
seem to lose the same proportionate amount 
of time. ; 

From the record of the relationship between 
the parties since the signing of the present 
agreement, viz., July 1, 1944, up to the present 
date it would seem that by incorporating 
amendments proposed by both parties which 


have been agreed to into an amended agree- 


ment for a period of a further year from 
this date and withdrawing by each party of 
proposed amendments upon which there is 
a disagreement would not interrupt the 
reasonably amicable labour relations and 
working conditions which have prevailed dur- 
ing the past twenty-two months, and I 
respectfully recommend to the parties that 
they agree to do so. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. F. Fuerrs, 
MEMBER OF CONCILIATION BoarD. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between John East Iron Works, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Local 3493, United Steelworkers of America 


On April 14, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. F. C. Cronkite, Chairman, Saskatoon, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Major M. A. 
MacPherson, K.C., Regina, and Mr. Peter G. 
Makaroff, K.C., Saskatoon, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively, 


Report of Board 


The members of the Board have had four 
formal sittings which were attended by Mr. 
M. A. East, representing the Company, and 
Mr. Norman Riches, international representa- 
tive of the United Steelworkers of America, 
as well as three members of Local 3493. The 
discussions were most amicable and _ the 
members of the Board appreciated the frank- 
ness displayed by both parties to the dispute. 
Written submissions were filed by both parties 
to the dispute, information was given on all 
points brought forward by the Board and the 
members had the benefit of a visit to the 
Company plant along with representatives of 
the Company and the Union. 

After full discussion and consideration and 
after conferences with the parties to the 
dispute it is evident that an agreement can- 
not be reached on the issue of union security. 
It should be pointed out, however, that some 
disposition was shown to abide by the report 
of the Board. In the written brief filed by 
the Union the following appears on page 1: 

We are aware that Boards of Conciliation 

are established to try and bring about a 

satisfactory settlement in cases of this 

nature, however, if no satisfactory settle- 

ment is reached in this particular éase, I 

would like to go on record, on behalf of 

the employees whom I represent, that we 
are quite prepared to accept and agree to 
any recommendation that the Board may 


make, if the Company also, is prepared to 
accept your recommendation. 


In the Company brief, on page 3, the 
following is found: 


The Company’s observations in respect to 
the proposal of the Union simply resolves 
itself to the fact that in the event that the 
Board brings in a unanimous decision under 
its considered judgment that the Company, 
through its Directorate, would give full 
cognizance to any such unanimous decision 
with a view to undertaking the implementa- 
tion of any such unanimous agreement which 
the Board may present—but it is respect- 
fully pointed out that the Directorate con- 
scientiously contends that the right of 
Management must be maintained for the 
successful operation of a business which is 
extremely diversified and complex. 


The Company, both in its written brief and 
in oral representations, took a firm stand 
against any form of union security and also 
against a recognition of Local 3493 as the 
sole bargaining agency, maintaining that the 
two matters could not in the circumstances 
be separated. As to the point of union 
recognition I can find no merit in the con- 
tention of the Company. If collective 
bargaining is to be recognized—and there is 
a general recognition of the principle—then 
it would seem that Local 3493 merits 
recognition as the sole bargaining agency for 
the employees designated. Indeed this seems 
to have been the intent of the certifications 
dated February 7, 1945, and September 12, 
1945, under the signature of H. J. Smith, 
Chief Executive Officer, Wartime Labour 
Relations Board for Saskatchewan. 


The matter of union security is more 
difficult and the reasons supporting any 
suggested solution are not particularly com- 
pelling. The Company objects to any form 
of union security on the general grounds that 
it interferes with the freedom both of the 
employer and potential employees, that the 
union is under no responsibility and that it 
in a real sense will interfere with manage- 
ment of the business by the company officials. 
The Company also relies on the fact that this 
business is unusually complicated having in 
mind the comparatively small number of 
employees. In truth the Company is really 
carrying on a jobbing business which involves 
the shifting of employees about a good deal 
from one department to another. The Union, 
on the other hand, maintains that collective 
bargaining is not secure unless there is some 
guarantee that the union itself will persist. 

After an examination of all the factors 
involved I have concluded that the arrange- 
ment which holds out most promise to all 
concerned, is a maintenance of membership 
clause, which gives a measure of union 
security. I would normally prefer that at 
least one agreement should be effected merely 
on a collective basis and that with experience 
gained and harmony established, union 
security might come after a year or two. 


_ Unfortunately I do not believe this solution 


will meet the circumstances of the present 
case. For this conclusion I suggest the 
following reasons: (1) the general tendency 
in the development of industrial relations has 
been in the direction of some form of union 
security; (2) the dispute in this case has 
already extended over a considerable period, 
and without assigning any blame for this, 
long-continued disputes are very undesirable 
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and may get out of hand. A _ reasonable 
compromise should be effected; (3) the 
employees see around them other enterprises 
in which the employees have, or can have, 
union security provisions in their contracts. 
The denial of such a privilege in the present 
case undoubtedly impresses the employees as 
being unreasonable; (4) As far as possible 
labour contracts should conform to the social 
feeling of the locality. In Saskatchewan 
maintenance of Membership is_ provided 
for in The Trade Union Act, Statutes of 
Saskatchewan 1944 (Second Session) c. 69, 
s. 25. That the Company is not subject to 
this legislation is something of an accident. 
This argument would also seem to dispose of 
the Union’s demand for a Closed or Union 
Shop, which would go far beyond the legisla- 
tion noted above even though it is probably 
the most advanced labour legislation in 
Canada. 

In my opinion this arrangement would be 
in the interests of both the Company and 
the employees and would work in the direc- 
tion of the effective operation of a plant 
which renders very essential services in the 
economic life of this community. 

The maintenance of membership clause 
should apply to new employees only, and 
should not become effective until a new 
employee has been in the service of the 
Company for a minimum period of 60 days. 
It may be noted that the period under the 
Saskatchewan legislation is 30 days but the 
nature of the business of the Company would 
seem to warrant a longer period. There 
should also be provision for a revocable check- 
off with collection of union dues by the 
Company by deduction from the wages of 
the employees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That Local 3493, United Steelworkers of 
America, be recognized as the sole bargaining 
agency for the designated employees of John 
East Iron Works, Limited, Saskatoon. 

(2) That the collective bargaining agree- 


ment between the Union and the Company _ 


shall if the Union so requests, contain a clause 
providing that present members of the union 
shall maintain their membership in the union 
during the tenure of the agreement and that 
new employees shall as a condition of employ- 
ment apply for membership in the union 
within sixty days of their employment and 
maintain their membership during the tenure 
of the agreement. . 

(3) That if requested by the Union the 
collective bargaining agreement shall contain 
a clause obligating the Company to collect 
union dues from union members by deduction 
from the wages of such members, and to 
remit the same to the union. Such obliga- 
tion to cease with reference to any particular 
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union member who has notified the Company 
in writing to that effect. 


(Sgd.) F. C. Cronkite, 
Member and Chairman. 
(Sgd.) P. G. MaAxKarorr, 
Member of the Board. 
Saskatoon, Sask., April 12, 1946. 


Minority Report 


I have listened to the evidence which wag 
submitted in this hearing and feel that every- 
thing has been done which could be done to 
get the parties interested in this dispute to 
agree. Failing in this the responsibility then 
falls on the individual arbitrators to deal with - 
the dispute on the merits. 

I am glad that on certain points, in so far 
as the Board is concerned, there has been 
unanimity. I cannot agree, however, with the 
majority decision that there should be a 
recommendation for a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause in the agreement between the 
Employer and the Union. What we must 
remember is that we are proceeding under 
P.C. 1003 and that Order does not write into 
a collective bargaining agreement any such 
term as that. We then have to consider the 
facts and circumstances in the particular case, 
and in the light of the circumstances here 
and the facts as given I feel it would be a 
mistake to recommend under a first agree- 
ment as between the parties that there be 
any provision whereby membership of the 
Union is a condition of employment. 

I am very strongly of the view that in 
first collective bargaining agreements between 
employers and their employees the inclusion 
of such clause is bound to result in such lack. 
of harmony, confidence and understanding as 
will ultimately defeat the main purpose of 
such agreements. I feel that the Union should . 
be recommended to sign an Agreement in 
the first instance without such a clause, and 
then by experience in collective bargaining: 
further developments in due course might 
take place and might be expected to take 
place extending the terms of the Agreement, 
if and when that confidence which it is hoped 
will develop has developed, and that under- 
standing has been created in practice which 
should develop in practice as between the 
contracting parties. Likewise I feel that im 
the matter of the check-off clause that there’ 
should be no recommendation in this regard, 
and in short my recommendation would be 
that an Agreement be signed between the 
parties and that on the points in issue the 
Company should recognize the Union as the 
sole bargaining agent, but that no recom- 
mendation should be made on the other 
clauses. 

(Sgd.) M. A. MacPHErRSON, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Robbins and Myers Co. of Gada Ltd., 
Brantford, and International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 


On April 23, 1946 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation the personnel of which was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, ‘Mr. J. G. McMillen, 
and His Worship J. H. Matthews, both of 
Brantford, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


_ Report of Board 


The undersigned members of the Board of 
Conciliation established by you in this matter, 
hereby submits its report as follows:— 


The Board met with the parties at the 
City of Brantford, Ontario, on the 28th, 29th 
and 30th of ‘March, 1946. 

The Company was represented by Mr. K. C. 
Berney, Vice-President and Managing Director, 
and Mr. S. O. Allen, Superintendent. 

The Union was represented by Mr. Alfred 
John Brooks, International Representative. 


We found the representatives of the parties 
to be most anxious to reconcile their opposing 
views on the matters that were an issue 
between them before us. Those matters were 
many in number and we are pleased to report 
that due largely to the co-operation of the 
parties and such assistance as we were able 
to give them, they have agreed to all of the 
terms of a Collective Bargaining Agreement. 

The Union requested that the agreement 
should contain a provision whereby, in the 
event of an ex-serviceman becoming employed 
by the Company within twelve months from 
the date of his release from any branch of 
the military services of Canada, even though 
he had never previously been employed by 
the Company, after a satisfactory proba- 
tionary period he should’ automatically 
acquire seniority among the employees of the 
Company dating back to the date of his 
induction into the military services. 


After considerable discussion the Union 
agreed to withdraw this request but urged 
that your Board should make such reference 
in this report as would reflect the nature of 
the discussion and the views of the parties. 


Many young men entered various branches 
of the military services of Canada during the 
recent Great War either direct from school 
or in any event, due to their youth without 
ever having been _ previously _ steadily 
employed. Those men have now returned or 
are returning to civil life and a great number 
of them will be entering upon employment 


in industry. Among them there are doubt- 
less many who, had the war not intervened 
would have been in civil employment in 
various industries during the war years and 
during the period of such employment would 
have been accumulating seniority. It was to 
protect them from the loss of such accumu- 
lated seniority that the proposed provision 
in the agreement was suggested. 


The Company made it plain that it would 
not be outdone by the Union or any other 
person, firm or corporation in any matter 
pertaining to rights and privileges to be 
extended to personnel returning to civil life 
from any branch of the armed services of 
Canada. Notwithstanding the goodwill and 
generous disposition towards such men held 
by both the Union and the Company the 
parties were unable to agree with respect to 
the proposed term. 


The problem which the Union sought to 
solve by the introduction of the proposed 
provision is not at all simple. During the 
War years this Company was engaged solely 
in the production of war equipment. Many 
other of our Canadian manufacturers were in 
a similar position during those years. Their 
output went to various theatres of the war 
to service the fighting forces not only of 
Canada and the Empire but also of all our ~ 
Allies. Without the equipment for war the 
armed services could not have waged war. 
Many of those who went into industry during 
those years if they had been permitted to 
follow their own inclinations would have 
enlisted in some branch of the armed services 
but were prevented from doing so by reason 
of physical unfitness or by reason of special 
technical knowledge or training which qualified 
them to contribute more towards the war 
effort in industry than elsewhere. There is 
merit in the argument that these men should 
not now be penalized by surrendering seniority 
which they may have acquired and for 
isolated employers in industry by a collective 
bargaining agreement to compel them to do 
so would engender resentment against those 
particular manufacturers. The very purpose 
of such an agreement is to ensure stable and 
harmonious employer-employee relations and 
the introduction of such a provision might 
mitigate against that result rather than 
promote it. An employer in any given 
industry is desirous that no element should 
be introduced into his business that might 
result in his competitors being placed in a 
more advantageous position than himself and 


April. These disputes were dealt with under 


‘the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 


Act and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 


‘to the Conciliation proceedings described on 


previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 


collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
Service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


oak Whe Ae as oe Fe oe a Re cose 5 

RE pe le LIT I ty aterm eakslesc Ons was be" 1 
MANUFACTURING 

Veretaple LEOOCS tite cue sila et Oa 1 

Niet ati roducTs ah yak eran e, Seheaet ue g 2 

Textile, Clothing Products, etc........ 1 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 1 


MDIOCE GE TORMUCES ff. eat um hes ols yes ty 
TRANSPORTATION 
BONE Pl SET a ode Soa me See Ot a 2 


Electric Railways & local bus lines.... 1 
Electricity and Gas (mainly utilities). 1 
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not least among the desirable and important All of which is respectfully submitted. 
features in any such business is harmonious Dated this 15th day of April, 1946. 
employer-employee relations. 

The Company urged that in the absence of (Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, ; 
any legislation which would make the provi- Chawrman. 
sion which was suggested by the Union (Sgd.) J. H. MatHews, 
applicable to all industry that it should not Member. 
be asked to incorporate it in a collective (Sgd.) J. G. McMirren, 
bargaining agreement with its employees. Member. 

Activities under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 
FFICERS of the Industrial Relations SERVICE 
Branch dealt with 18 industrial disputes Business; and? Personae. ax fia 2 

during the month of April, involving 10,467 Nature of Dispute or Situation 
workpeople employed in 88 separate establish- Strike? or Wlockowtit.. cache ea ae nese 7 
ments of these, 14 were new disputes which ‘Threatened, strike Ge mSh Wi toe eee 3 
originated during the month and 4 were Controversy? co UAT o% JUST eae eae 
situations which had been unterminated as of Arbitrations...... 9 
March 31, and received further attention in Requests for services Rays, (oiite ens 2 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Increased wages...... SPR) 
Increased wages and eanted rhe fi 
Increase in wages and other Daciae 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 


Ine | COTICtION Ss. 5 LN a eee 4 
Discharge of workers for Union mem- 
bership*orsactavityin') ooueee sone bee 4 
To secure or to maintain union wages 
& working conditions: Jesu. Sue see: 2 
Discharge of workers for other than 
Union questions: oc pia Cae eae a 
Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other departmental action.......... 1 
Controversy terminated by mediation. 1 
Decision rendered in Arbitration...... 2 
I.D.I. Commission appointed under 
Sections 5,4 P Oe 4020 weg ee ster an 2 
Dispute called: off; no further action 
OQ UIP LY Ph a a rola a ie er 4 
Referred to N.W.LB. Oru WeeJou es we 
Referred to Provincial authorities .... 2 
Disposition pending. . ecu Panes Oe 5 
Method of Settlement 5 
Conciliation or mediation............. ) 
Direct negotiations .....<....-. SAR. Fa 2 
Atbitpationy see: Re a os 
Administrative qenere Deiter eee: Ne ih wae! als 1 
investigation: ONLY Uk. te ame eee 2 
Settlement pending sive an eae 8 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 

Rubber Products Workers, St. Jerome, P.Q. 
—The February issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained a report of a strike by some 1,425 
employees of the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
St. Jerome, P.Q. which was terminated by an 
agreement to submit to arbitration the ques- 
tion of the wage-rate grievance of four eye- 
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letters. On April 8 the Department received 
a report of the decision rendered unanimously 
by the Arbitration Committee, of which Prof. 
James A. Coote, of Montreal, had been 
appointed independent chairman by the Min- 
ister of Labour. The Arbitration Committee 
decided that the claim for a portion of the 
wage increase demanded was justified. Certain 
retroactive wage adjustments were also paid 
over to the four employees from a fund 
deposited by the Company with the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Merchant Seamen, Montreal, P.Q—On 
April 16 the Department received a decision 
rendered in arbitration by Mr. Lucien Rodier, 
K.C., who had been appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour to arbitrate a dispute between 
the Park Steamship Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union over the 
claim for overtime rates of pay by an 
employee for carrying out the extra duties 
of a sick member whilst the vessel was at 
sea. The Arbitrator decided in favour of the 
claimant, and directed the company to pay 
overtime rates for the performance of afore- 
mentioned duties. 


Coal Miners, Canmore, Alberta—The 
Department received word on April 10, that 
some 234 miners employed by Canmore Mines 
Limited, Canmore, Alberta, were on strike. 
The strike was found to have been precipi- 
tated by an assignment of work to a miner, 
holding papers as a fireboss, requiring him to 
alternate between the jobs of fireboss and 
rock miner. On request of the Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
District Officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America instructed the men to return to 
work and subject their grievance to the 
procedure provided for in the collective agree- 
ment. The request went unheeded. The 
secretary of the local union contended that, 
primarily, the dispute concerned the right of 
the employee in question to maintain his 
membership in the union, as acceptance of the 
position of fireboss, which the company in- 
sisted upon, would have terminated his 


membership in the union by making him an ~ 


agent of management. He further alleged that 
the agreement contained strike pledges only in 
respect to wages and working conditions and 
did not cover the existing issue. 

_ However, on April 22 the Department was 
notified by its Western Representative, who 
had kept in contact with the parties, that the 
men had agreed to resume work, pending 
further negotiations under the procedure in 
the agreement. 

Plastics Workers, Toronto, Ontario— 
Pursuant to a request received from the 
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Minister of Labour for Ontario, His Honour 
Judge James A. Parker was appointed during 
April an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner by the Minister of Labour under 
Section 5 of P.C. 4020, to investigate the 
charge that nine employees of Wm. E. Dixon, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, had been dismissed 
or discriminated against because of union 
activity. The company’s claim that the nine 
employees were inferior workers and were 
discharged because the plant was over-staffed 
was disputed by various other employees. 


The Commissioner expressed the opinion 


that the nine employees were discharged not 


because of union activities, but as a result 
of economic necessity occasioned by scarcity 
of raw materials and disturbed markets. 


Coal Miners, Lethbridge, Alberta— 
‘Notification of a strike of some 245 miners 
employed at Number 8 Mine of the Leth- 
bridge Collieries, Limited, Lethbridge, Alta., 
was received by the Department on April 15. 

The controversy arose when _ insufficient 
miners reported for work the 
Saturday morning: to insure a full day’s work 


previous . 


for the tipple erew, and the company sent ~ 


them home after four hours. The latter 
employees demanded a full day’s pay and 
refused to return to work until their demands 
were acceded to. The Company claimed that 
it had acted in accordance with the provisions 
in the agreement covering part shifts and 
that the strikers were at fault. 


The Western Representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour took the matter up with 
officers of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, and suggested that it was the 
responsibility of the District Executive of the 
union to instruct the employees to resume 
work immediately and take up their grievance 
in accordance with the provisions of their 
agreement. Work was resumed on April 17. 


Coal Miners, Stellarton, Nova Scotia—On 
April 15 the Department received word of a 
work stoppage by employees of the Acadia 
Coal Company in protest against the utiliza- 
tion of blasting powder which emitted a small 
flame when fired. An Industrial Relations 
Officer was successful in having the District 
Executive Board of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, advise the employees to 
resume operations. 


Agreement to resume work was reached on 
April 23 when, subsequent to an investigation 
by an Inspector of Mines, it was decided to 
ship the defective material to the supplying 
company for testing and an alternative supply 
procured. The strike involved about 1,120 
employees in all the company’s mines. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour, 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Coal Mining 


CAPE BRETON AND SPRINGHILL, N.S.—DOMINION 
CoaL COMPANY LIMITED AND CUMBERLAND 
RAILWAY AND COAL COMPANY AND UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 

Agreement effective from the retroactive date 

of February 1, 1945, until January 31, 1947, 

and thereafter from year to year subject to 

notice. The company recognizes the mine 
committee in the discharge of their duties as 


provided for in the agreement which applies © 


to all union members and to all eligible to 
membership in the union. Check-off: the com- 
pany agrees to deduct from all union members’ 
pay all dues, fines, and initiation fees, also 
assessments and levies strictly for union pur- 
poses. The maximum amount to be so deducted 
not to exceed $5 in any one month. ‘ 

Hours of work: 8 per day for underground, 
8% per day including 4 hour for lunch for 
surface workers, except when on continuous 
operations, when the hours are 8 per shift for 
both surface and underground workers. Over- 
time: machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
electricians, time and one-half for overtime, 
double time for Sundays; underground workers, 
time and one-half for Sundays. Vacation: 
employees covered by the agreement to be 
granted vacations with pay in accordance with 
Findings and Directions of the National War 
Labour Board. 

Wage rates, effective March 1, 1946, including 
the 17 cents per shift increase granted from 
that date: surface workers, per day—labourers, 
teamsters $5.84, tipple men $5.84-$5.94, wash- 
house and _ boilertenders $6.23, electricians, 
carpenters $6.39, blacksmiths $6.53, mechanics 
$6.65, machinists $7.86, hoisting enginemen 
$6.96-$7.45, stokers $6.40; underground workers, 
per day—labourers, drivers, pit stablemen 
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$5.84, pickmen $5.94-$6.11, timbermen $5.94, 
dispatchers $6.31, pipemen $6.40; shops, per 
hour—machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
moulders 91-98 cents, patternmakers 98 cents, 
carpenters 93 cents, welders 90-98 cents, tin- 
smiths 93-98 cents, drillers 84-98 cents, appren- 
tices to start at $3.62 per day, increased by 
43 cents per day each six months for four 
years; electrical department—electricians and. 
linemen 91-99 cents per hour, helpers 80 cents 
and labourers 73 cents. 

Provision is made for penalties of absen- 
teeism, appointment of checkweighmen and 
grievance procedure. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal Mining 


PREMIER, 3B.C.—SmBaAK PREMIER MINES 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Mine, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Loca 694. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 16, 
1945, to October 15, 1946, or so long as the 
union maintains a majority of the employees, 
whichever period is shorter, and until a new 
agreement is made. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour GazeTTEe for March, 1945, p. 346, 
with the following additions—Vacation: joint 
application has been made to the National War 
Labour Board for an additional vacation day 
with pay for each additional year of service 
to a maximum of six extra days vacation for 
all employees with seven or more years of 
continuous service. Wage rates: joint applica- 
tion was also made for permission to increase 
wage rates of certain specified classes of 
workers. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


OsHAWA, ONnT.—Rogson LEATHER Co., LIMITED 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER 
WorkKERS UNION oF U.S.A. AND CANADA, 
LocaL 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 12, 
1945, to October 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. ; 

Hours of work: standard work week shall 
consist of 48 hours and 2 hours overtime, con- 
sisting of 9 hours per day Monday through 
Friday and 5 on Saturday for day workers; 
10 hours per night Monday through Friday 
for night workers. Overtime of time and one- 
half the employee’s regular basic rate shall be 
paid for all work performed after regular 
working hours or in excess of 48 hours per 
week, or on Sundays and any of six specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
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pay for employees with one to five years’ 
service with the company and an additional 
day for each year’s service over five to a 
total maximum vacation of two weeks. 


Wage rates: existing scale, subject to any - 


changes ordered by Regional War Labour 
Board, shall remain in effect during the term 
of agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, ONT.—GENERAL Motors or CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Unite AUTOMOBILE, (AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 222. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1946, to November 1, 1947. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 
1943, p. 1528, with the following addition— 
Check-off: the company will deduct the sum of 
$1, ‘union dues, monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and will remit same 
to the union. 


Toronto, Ont.—Forp Moror ComMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED (TORONTO PLANTS) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
584. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 21, 
1946, to April 30, 1947, and thereafter subject 
to two months’ notice before May 31, or 
November 30 of any year. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. Compulsory 
check-off: effective February 1, 1946, the com- 
pany will deduct monthly from the pay of all 
employees covered by the agreement (whether 
members of the union or not) such sum as 
may from time to time be assessed by the 
union on its members according to its con- 
stitution for general union purposes and remit 
same to the union. The compulsory check-off 
does not apply to special assessments relating 
to special union benefits, nor to entrance fee. 
Any employee shall have the right to become 
a member of the union by paying the entrance 
fee and complying with the constitution and 
by-laws of the union. 

No strike, general or partial, shall be called 
by the union before a vote by secret ballot 
supervised by an officer of the Department of 
Labour for Ontario appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for that province shall have been 
taken of all employees to whom the agreement 
applies and a majority voting have authorized 
the calling of a strike within two months from 
the balloting. The union shall repudiate any 
strike or other concerted cessation of work 
whatsoever that has not been authorized and 
called by the union by any group or number 
of employees and the union shall declare that 
any picket line set up in connection therewith 
is illegal and not binding on members of the 
union. Should the union violate either of the 
above conditions it shall be liable to the 
penalty of a suspension of the check-off ,in the 
case of any unauthorized strike by the union 
or an unauthorized general strike or concerted 
cessation of work by employees, which it does 
not repudiate or of a picket line in connection 
therewith in respect of which it does not 
declare for not less than two and not to exceed 
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six monthly deductions; and in the case of an 
unauthorized partial strike or cessation of work 
by employees, for failure to repudiate or 
declare, not less than one and not more than 
four monthly deductions. Employees partici- 
pating in any such unauthorized strike or 
concerted cessation of work shall be liable to 
a fine of $3 a day for every day’s absence from 
work and to loss of one year’s seniority for 
every continuous absence for a calendar week 
or part thereof. 

Wage scales and classifications may be the 
subject of a supplementary agreement. Two 
ten-minute rest periods during each shift shall 
be granted the employees contingent upon the 
strict adherence to the time limits thereof by 
the workers. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WESTON, OnT.—Morrats LIMITED AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3129. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1945, to July 31, 1946, or 1947, if two months’ 
notice shall not have been given. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work and overtime: standard work 
week shall not exceed 48 hours; time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess of 48 
hours per week. In computing the 48 hours 
credit will be given for hours not worked on 
any of six specified statutory holidays or 
because of illness or accident or other cause 
proven satisfactory to the company. Time and 
one-half also shall be paid for work on statutory 
holidays except as part of regular shift. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay for employees with 
one or more years’ seniority and regular 
attendance during previous year; after 25 years’ 
service with company two weeks with pay. 
Wages: present scale now in effect shall 
prevail during the period of the agreement 
subject to any changes directed by the Regional 
War Labour Board provided that either party 
may appeal to the National War Labour 
Board from any decision of the former. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE B. GREENING WrRrE Co., 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2950. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work and overtime: standard work 
week shall not exceed 474 hours and standard 
day 94 hours; when continuous operation is 
necessary a 48-hour week and an 8-hour day 
shall be the standard. All time worked in 
excess of the above weekly or daily standard 
hours shall be paid for by adding to the total 
number of incentive hours one-half of the 
employees base rate for each hour of overtime 
worked; overtime rates also for all work 
between 7 am. and 9.30 p.m. on Sunday and 
eight specified legal holidays except for those 
whose regular duties embrace these days. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay for employees with 
one to 10 years’ service with the company, two 
weeks with pay for those with 10 or more 
years’ continuous service with the company con- 
tingent upon regular attendance at work during 
preceding year. 

Hourly wage rates: carpenter shop, cleaning 
and annealing (wire mill), light jobbing looms 
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_ 56 to 76 cents; heavy jobbing looms 56 to 70 


cents; cloth stock 56 and 66 cents; wire draw- 
ing (wire mill) 74 to 80 cents; wire stock 62 
and 66 cents; wire mill (general) 56 and 64 
cents; wire works, netting mill 56 to 74 cents; 


perforating 60 to 90 cents; rope 56 to 80 cents; 


screen bar 52 to 74 cents; screen stock 56 to 
66 cents; die maker 74 cents; _ electrician, 
machinist 88 cents, electric galvanizer 68 and 
74 cents; timing operator 74 cents; light splic- 
ing 56 to 78 cents; heavy splicing 52 to 80 
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cents; spooling 56 to 66 cents; stapling 64 
cents; millwright, welder 86 cents; helpers 60 
to 68 cents; oiler 70 cents; painter 66 and 76 
cents; helper 56 cents; shipping and receiving 
56 to 62 cents; firemen-third class 64 cents; 
watchmen, gatemen 54 cents; general labour 52 
cents. Starting rates are somewhat lower than 
the above basic rates. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erievance procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTre, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 
Recent proceedings under the act include 
the amendment of eight Orders in Council 
and the correction of four others, all of which 


are noted below. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and hair- 


dressers at Valleyfield, for building trades at 
St. Hyacinthe and Quebec, for the sash and 
door industry at Quebec, for hospital 
employees at Quebec, Three Rivers, etc., and 
for both the fine glove and work glove 
industries for the province were published 
March 23. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Joliette, 
St. Johns and Sherbrooke, for barbers at 
Sherbrooke, for wholesale food stores at 
Quebec, and for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Johns were published March 30. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for the 


tannery industry for the province, for the 


hardware and paint trades at Quebec, for 


funeral undertakers: at Montreal, for tavern 
employees at Quebec, for manufacturing sheet 
metal products at Montreal, for the ladies’ 
cloak and suit industry for the province, for 
the paint industry for the province, for 
barbers and hairdressers at Quebec and Mont- 
real, and for the retail fur industry at 
Montreal were published April 6. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the furniture industry for the province, for 
retail trade at Chicoutimi, for policemen and 
outside municipal employees at Quebec for 
municipal employees at Kénogami, for the 
embroidery industry at Montreal, for building 
trades at St. Jerome, for barbers and hair- 
dressers at Farnham, and for the wholesale 
fur industry at Montreal were published 
April 13. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Sorel, 


municipal employees at Jonquiére, and 
lithographers in the province were published 
April 20. 

Orders in Council were also published 


approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approving 
the levy of assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

“An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted March 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1945, 
p. 517, March, p. 349 and other issues) by the 
addition of one company as a contracting party. 
Work Guiove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
published April 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., October, 
1945, p. 1520, and previous issues) by increasing 
the piece rates for certain operations. 


Manufacturing: Textile and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted March 30, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., April, 1945, p. 517,. and 
previous issues) to June 1, 1946. 
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Manufacturing: Paper and Paper Products 


MANUFACTURING PAPER BOXES 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

A correction of the Order in Council relating 

to this industry (L.G., April, 1946, p. 499, and 

previous issues) was published in the Quebec 

Official Gazette, March 30, 1946. This correc- 

tion does not affect the summary already given. 


(CORRUGATED), 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 6, replaces the previous agree- 
ment for this industry. Agreement to be in 
effect from April 6, 1946, to October 15, 1947, 
and from year to year thereafter until 60 days’ 
notice. ‘Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce, Mont- 
magny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspé and those 
parts in the districts of Three Rivers, St. 
Francois and Arthabaska not subject to the 
decree governing the printing industry in the 
Montreal district. 

Establishments governed by the decree are 
divided into four classes for the purpose of 
rating the wages and the duration of labour. 
Class “A” includes: (1) all shops operating one 
or many rotary presses for any purpose what- 
ever; (2) all shops operating three or more 
automatic or hand-fed presses capable of taking 
a sheet of 24” x 36” or of a larger size. (Shops 
in rural districts are not included in class “A”; 
the same applies to bag manufacturers.) Class 
“B” includes all shops operating two cylinder 
presses or more, or one or more composing 
machines, as well as photogravure, electrotyp- 
ing, lithographing, offset, photolitho, ruling and 
bookbinding establishments not specifically men- 
tioned in classes “A” and “D”; it also includes 
the paper bag manufacturers. Class “C” in- 
cludes all shops or establishments not included 
in the other categories. Class “D” includes all 
shops or establishments engaged exclusively in 
bookbinding operations. 

Hours: for day work—45-hour week for 
establishments of classes “A”, “B”, and “D” in 
judicial district of Quebec, 48 hours for class 
“C”; hours for night work are 42 per week 
with a maximum of 9 hours per night. Over- 
time and all work after noon on Saturday is 
payable at time and one-half, double time on 
Sundays and five specified holidays. 


Minimum Wage Rates for Printing 


1. Composition shops, journeyman-typographers, 
keyboard operators and castermen....... 
2. Printing shops (hourly journeyman press- 
men and. stereotypers) . i... ss cece ccs 
Journeymen on platen presses.............. 
Inexperienced male helpers: 
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4. Photogravure and electrotyping establish- 


ments: 
Journeyman-photo-engravers and camera 
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5. Lithographic, offset and photo-litho estab- 
lishments: 
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Journeymen on night shifts shall receive $2 
more per week than the regular rates estab- 
lished for day workers. Foremen shall receive 
$4 per week more than journeymen in classes 
“A” and “B” and $3 more in the other classes. 
Apprentices—from $9 in first year to $21 in 
second six months of fifth year, and $1 more 
per week for night work in their first, second, 
and third years, and $2 in their fourth and 
fifth years. Bookbinding female employees— 
from $7 to $14 in the second six months of 
the third year. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service. In judicial districts 
other than that of Quebec wage rates may be. 
reduced 15 per cent and overtime work shall 
be paid at time and one-half, with a 48-hour 
day week, and 45 hours at night. 

Home work is prohibited. Special provision 
is made for board and lodging and for appren- 
ticeship regulations. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products. 


SasH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 

A correction of an Order in Council, relating. 
to this industry (L.G., March, 1945, p. 349; 
April, 1946, p. 498) was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette March 30, changing the rate for 
junior journeyman-joiner (one year) from 60: 
cents to 58 cents. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS: MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 6 amends the previous Orders: 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1943, 
p. 1530; Aug., 1944, p. 1007, Dec., p. 1515). 
Territorial jurisdiction now comprises Montreal 
and Jesus Islands and the county of Terrebonne. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES: MONTREAL 

‘An Order in Council, dated March 2], and 
gazetted March 30, amends the previous Orders. 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 1946, 
p. 187, April, p. 499 and previous issues by 
providing for the 1 cent increase in the wage- 
rates for common labourers. 


BuImLpING TRADES: CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted March 30, amends the previous Orders. 


Trades in Judicial District of Quebec 
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in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1945, p. 349, and previous issues). Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the counties of Abitibi- 
East, Abitibi-West, Charlevoix, 
Lake St. John, Roberval and Saguenay; it also 
applies to the towns of Rouyn and Noranda, 
and to the territory comprised in a radius of 
two miles from their limits. This jurisdiction 
is divided into two distinct zones. 
~ Zone I: The cities of Chicoutimi and Arvida, 
the towns of Jonquiére, Kénogami, St. Joseph 
d’Alma, Jle Maligne, Riverbend, Bagotville, 
Port-Alfred, Dolbeau, Racine, Amos, Val d’Or, 
Rouyn, Noranda and Malartic, the village of 
La Sarre, and the municipalities of Riviére du 
Moulin, Saint - Alexis - de-la-Gaude- Baie, St. 
Emilien (Desbiens Mills), La Malbaie, Cap-a- 
PAigle, Pointe-au-Pic, Clermont and the terri- 
tory in a radius of two miles from their limits. 
Zone I also includes the town of Baie Comeau 
and the territory comprised in a radius of 15 
miles from its limits. 

Zone II: The remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the counties of Abitibi-East, 
Abitibi-West, Charlevoix, Chicoutimi, Lake St. 
John, Roberval and Saguenay. 


BuILDING TRADES: HULL 


An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted March 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 639, April, 1945, p. 517, and previous issues). 


Chicoutimi, 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJ cu 
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Minimum wage re 
masons, screen (wood wu. 


‘steel partition erectu. It is expected that 


plasterers, stone cutters, padustrial employ- 
and glaziers, painters-pneumaticymer months 
cents per hour; labourers, 50 cen. | ata 
ized workers, 55 cents; electricians” “©! 
elevator operators, lathers (metal), mnia_the 
layers, ornamental iron workers, tile layers; 
riggers, 70 cents. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this trade (L.G., April, 1943, p. 490; August, 
1944, p. 1007, Sept., p. 1142 and previous 
issues) was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette April 13. This correction does not 
affect the summary already given. 


Service: Professional 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION EMPLOYEES: St. 
HYACINTHE 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this agreement (L.G., March, 1945, p. 350, 
April, p. 518) was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette April 6. The correction does 
not affect the summary already given. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Summary of Decisions 


EPORTS have been received covering the 
following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the several railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations. It has power to 
determine all differences arising between the 
railway companies and the members of any 
of the six railway brotherhoods “including the 
interpretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 

This agreement was supplemented by a 

Post-War Agreement continuing the Board’s 
functions entered into April 15, 1921. The 
text of the Post-War Agreement was published 
in the Board’s ninth triennial report, dated 
September 30, 1945, together with changes in 
the personnel of the Board and a tabular 
summary of the cases adjusted during the 
preceding three-year period. 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 

_Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 


way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 549—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers 


The Joint Statement of Facts disclosed that 
an engineer and a fireman were assigned to 
work train service in a subdivision and went 
off duty in a town at 850 pm. They came 
on duty at 11 o’clock p.m., the next day after 
being off duty for 26 hours and 10 minutes. 

The dispute arose over the application of 
article 2, Clause (e) of the current schedule 
for Locomotive Engineers which reads as 
follows: “Engineers assigned to work train 
service will be allowed one day for each 
twenty-four hours so held, whether at or away 
from home terminal”. 

The employees contended that the twenty- 
four hour period should apply in accordance 
with the wording of the article. . 

The Railway Company maintained in its 
brief that the men “were compensated for 
each calendar day”. The Company’s inter- 
pretation of the clause was “that the 24 hours 
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Manufacturing: Paper -endar day and in the 
clause has always been 
MANUFACTURING P’ 


P RONANGE OF in its decision sustained the 
A correcti~ 


to this jr-t Of the employees. 


ruse No. 550—Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Western Lines) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers 


The dispute emanated from three claims for 
50 mile runs made by an engineer because 
of the failure of the Company to utilize his 
services when extra engineers were required 
when he was not on duty, but available. 

The Joint Statement of Fact disclosed that 
on two occasions extra engineers were required 
for extra road work due to the Engineers’ 
Spare List having been - exhausted. The 
engineer in question was the junior engineer 
on the Engineers’ Working List, and at that 
point had been required to fill a yard 
vacancy because of the lack of applications 
for the assignment. He was not on duty at 
the time the extra engineers were required 
for road trips, and as he was available and 
not called’ he made claim for 50 miles run 
around in each case. The claims were denied. 

The employees’ contention was based upon 
article 25, Clause (g) of the Engineers’ 
Schedule which reads as follows: “If run 
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around available, Engineers will be entitled to 
50 miles at minimum road rates”. The 
Employee Committee supported its claims 
under two separate provisions: (a) Article 3, 
Clause (d) of the schedule which reads in 
part “.... Should there be no available 
engineers, the senior available qualified fire- 
man will be used....” The claimant was 
available; his claim, therefore, they con- 
tended was justified. (b) “.... Correspon- 
dence between the M.M. of the District and 
the General Chairman constitutes an agree- 
ment....and inasmuch as it does not provide 
for termination of its terms,” (agreeing to the 
utilization of junior engineers in yard service, 
when the spare engineers’ list has been 
temporarily exhausted) “by other means than 
mutual consent,” it constitutes a valid one. 


The Company’s contention was that subse- 
quent developments necessitated the annul- 
ment of the unauthorized local agreement 
and the reinstitution of the provisions of 
previously-existing schedules. The Company 
maintained that the provisions of the govern- 
ing schedules had been observed and there 
was, therefore, no basis for the claims. 

The Decision of the Board was that the 
engineer was in assigned service and therefore 
not available. The claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 


Exchange of Farm Workers and Equipment Between Canada and U.S.A. 


Arrangements have again been made this 
year, between Canada and the United States 
for the exchange of harvesting labour and 
equipment between the two countries. 


The plan, similar to arrangements in effect 
in recent years (L.G., June, 1945, p. 805), 
covers chiefly the movement of harvesting 
- equipment, usually combine reapers, between 
the Canadian Prairies and adjacent states of 
the United States. In so far as labour is 
concerned the arrangement affects not only 
the harvest workers moving to and from the 
Prairie Provinces but certain other move- 
ments as well—notably tobacco curers for 
Southern Ontario from the Southern States, 


and potato pickers who move out of Quebec 


into the State of Maine. 


The first movement of labour and equip- 
ment took place between the Prarie Provinces 
and the Mid-Western United States. The 
arrangements will enable operators, with their 
machines and members of their crews, to cross 
the border with a minimum of delay during 
the harvesting season. 


This year Canadian operators with their 
harvesting crews and equipment were per- 
mitted to enter the United States as early as 
May 15. The latest date for their return 
has been set at September 1. Later in the 
summer, when Canadian harvesting com- 
mences, United States crews and equipment 
will be entering Canada and will be per- 
mitted to remain until December 31. 


In announcing the completion of negotia- 
tions, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, declared: “Similar arrangements _ 
during the latter years of the war helped us 
out of manpower shortages on the farms in 
a great many cases. It worked to the mutual 
advantage of both countries. With farm 
labour shortages again prevailing this year, | 
and with a serious situation to be faced at 
harvest time, we look to the assistance we 
will receive from men and machines coming 
in from the United States, to give us a 
seriously needed helping hand.” 


ghee following types of projects are now 
+ carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments :— ‘ 

(1) The vocational and pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

Training of apprentices. 

Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

Training of foremen and supervisors. 
Training of young people and assistance 
to students. 

Dominion financial assistance to the 
province for vocational schools. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to March 31, 1946, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects 
has been 488,083 made up as follows: 


Full-time Pre-employment classes for 


Wh ORIN ULSUEY. ACM a vee Ne iy wicker LORS 108,480 
Part-time classes for persons employed 

Mr WarriiGustly 2. ol Loe eee veka oe 35,256 
Full-time Plant Schools in industry.. 38,000 
‘Industrial Supervisors and Foremen.. 114,649 
Pen tt es 2 PACOSIMNEID gis soles kes 65,214 
Ae Vie VACleSIMel 126s. tc ikl saree ech co, 49 262 
IN gert TAC CSIOCNG Visine see sccarare wee oe 9,056 
Discharged Members of the Forces... 58,096 
gehy Orsity > ObUdeNtS.2 > fat.) saa on Bene 10,120 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The number of new trainees enrolled during 
the month in all types of training was 6,595, 
which was slightly less than the number of 
new trainees enrolled during the month of 
‘February. 

The total under training at the end of 
March was 36,341, showing a gain of approxi- 


mately 3,000 over the enrolment at the end 


of February. 

Further progress has been made in securing 
supplies of capital equipment and _ tools, 
materials and supplies. Arrangements have 
been made to expand the training facilities 
by providing board and lodging accommoda- 
tion at the training centres in North Sydney, 
Pictou, Windsor and Moncton. Although 
there are still substantial numbers of veterans 
awaiting training for certain occupations the 
size of the waiting list has been greatly 
reduced in most centres during the month. 

The new co-operative arrangement with the 
National Employment Service offices for the 
expansion of training-on-the-job of the 
trainees is beginning to produce gratifying 
results, following increased publicity through 
the press and radio and by letters and 
personal contacts with individual employers 
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throughout the country. It is expected that 
the anticipated increase in industrial employ- | 
ment during the spring and summer months 
will provide still further training-on-the-job 
opportunities, and it may also reduce the 
number of veterans enrolled in. pre-employ- 
ment vocational classes. 


Training of Civilian Apprentices 


During the year there has been a _ sub- 
stantial increase in the number of apprentices 
who are indentured to employers and 
registered in the various trades designated 
under the Provincial Apprenticeship Act. In 
the seven provinces with which the Dominion 
Department of Labour has an Apprenticeship 
Agreement, the number of apprentices so 
registered and indentured as of March 31, 
1946, was: 





NGVa7 SCO tian ce eee eee 113 
New: Brunswick 2 8.15 ven ote 23 
Qnitario: ores pate ata eee 2,869 
Manitoba: Osage ee eee 144 
paskatchéewan+s. sane 92 
Alberta. 2h ya aidan aaimnen 386 
British: (Columb tate ea aes 1,282 
making a grand total of.......... 4,909 


The great majority of these apprentices are 
in the building and construction trades or in 
automobile repairing work. The number of 
designated trades is being gradually added to 
in the different provinces with purchase of 
apprenticeship varying from 2 to 5 years 
according to the trade. 


Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement 


Under this Agreement, which is operated in 
all provinces, the Dominion Department of 
Labour has allotted among the provinces an 
annual contribution of $2,000,000, together 
with a special contribution for capital 
expenditures of buildings and equipment. 
These sums are utilized in sharing equally 
with the Provincial Government for expen- 
ditures incurred for vocational training in 
the regular secondary vocational schools. 
Projects have been submitted by all prov- 
inces for Dominion contribution. Owing to 
the shortage of building materials and 
machine tool equipment most of these projects 
for the fiscal year 1945-6 deal with operating 
and maintenance costs of the vocational 
schools, but several building projects for addi- 
tional schools have been submitted by some 
of the provinces. These new buildings will 
be commenced in the spring of 1946 and will 
serve to expand the vocational training 
facilities available in many parts of the 
country. 
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TABLE 1.-REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO MARCH 31, 1946 


(Subject to Revision) 
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NvuMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WITH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in March of March |. to to 
Mar. 31/46 Mar. 31/46 | Mar. 31/46 


9, 603 1, 432 7,227 1,046 1,330 
180 43 107 24 49 
9,783 1,475 7,334 1,070 1,379 
& 
104 34 67 13 24 
104 34 67 13 24 
215 46 173 29 13 
6 1 4 Fh oben: 
221 47 177 31 13 
166 23 122 24 20 
5 1 3 1 1 
171 24 125 25 24 
1,497 197 1,050 148 299 
21 5 10 2 9 
1,518 202 1,060 150 308 
4,356 641 3,562 296 498 
72 16 53 4 
4,428 657 3,615 300 513 
973 123 727 115 131 
10 7 7 2 1 
983 130 134 117 132 
417 52 290 83 44 
4 1 3 i Maman 
421 53 293 84 44 
848 172 532 145 171 
32 6 13 8 11 
880 178 545 153 182 
1,02 144 704 193 130 
3 6 14 4 12 
150 718 197 142 
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TABLE 2._REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO MARCH 81, 1946 


(Subject to Revision) 





























NuMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WirtH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End | April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Mar. of Mar. to to 
Mar. 31/46 Mar. 31/46 | Mar. 31/46 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence IMECTIR.. Mr tere. trctom oe Satiieie ole ch os nue bighatas 770 99 640 33 97 
WOMERR eek cliete eetie tinihe cletmttle's chek SI etic Soo tee 1 1 1 
Prec Matmculatron: | Menage sx. sess evikie st ber saies Ca Sead ete 14, 492 1, 638 9,627 3, 408 1, 458 
WVOTIRCTIG AAA cree ceereic tsk ites ear yhoioe Selanuele SOA 33 54 239 51 40 
POCA er Vise claro ate Se Ancients ae 15,596 1,791 10,507 3,493 1,596 
Prince Edward Island 

Correspondence IMG le wae setlerniie Mew oe sieht, tesa ebelere ober Gt eine eee ANNE Rc See i ah yen Ona yar uae 
WVOTIL OMA raves to OF scares ING eyops acecer a eis abel aSenetis coke Wil oto o oPe e: ou ile so sab dross wee eves Peni is dept co Nee eee Pe 
iPre-Matriculation| | M@ii.o-cl cesses. ot ae ceslc le aetna ole aera 104 3 93 9 2 
WOMEN Frise sac cite arco tele oo reelala srtielet hers 1 ae ie ae Tillett cate ae a 
TOGA CR ae el are ee es crothe als 109 3 98 9 2 

Nova Scotia 
Correspondence Mier cetew cc cone cate Gis eee SI es oes 13 2 9 2 2 
\WKo} 00 (2) Ty ae ae HAR Ce SUA Nee re | ASE) I MMR oe PMN RUN ol ae STA ee a ah coe 
Pore= Maurice tron MLCT deals sc tie crc coi cae S ache che om shots ie a oie Vode Rh, cae 95 30 30 
VVQ INT ON Secete e tr re Nera eh tebto ad ree cle 105 Pecan tint 3 1 1 
YTS 4 Skt eo ae Bal Se at es Aid ice 173 2 107 33 33 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence Menge tere ie ee cok ed eet re e Wis fie Des TNE SR sl a ne te 4 
Coys acs 1 ak renee a Fe AU a as A Ren Pe (Rr ee De me AR amy ICME 9 Cee PM a 5 We oe I a ee 
Pre-Mabrmieulationys | Men kun, -0.sotece. tee: Goce ees. eee 303 47 220 63 20 
WOTTON Sep crrcpuetes teak oarion eect eee 4) ion Poe es Be | Se i ae eccie e 
otal eon de eee ee Da 311 44 224 63 24 
: Quebec 
Correspondence ISS TiN Pace AA RS atte rece cry) eae SA 95 13 66 3 26 
WOTACIE, slates cs ch ieee Sey eet re PRL rere [abe Mearns abecat EI Sys tophvonte orcedstai [anes OC ree [ea eee En ge 
iere-Matriculations Mens. 28 xe.22). sss die oe octet ee. 1,214 10 1,062 85 67 
WODTENE CE tas aticont a hrceisinn eh ter aan ame 1 3 ae et ee eal (Rete Ree O 3 
OCA a Re eho inc ee re ee 1,312 24 1,131 88 $3 
Ontario 
Correspondence WL Wea: Be an BRT gees cry ae uate tt Ag ER 410 60 364 8 38 
YOU OD ey Se ee Wace ES Se he Ane | Mm te Lares CHS Nth cles aiaebent| Ge Samera aie ete 1 
eremnratricwiasion | Mn)! 9h) yor eke oS heee a whe 6, 783 1,045 4,591 1, 463 730 
NAM ONT EE AE ws. ae a Smale eC SG eega a OLAd Laie en oem 129 28 9 25 li 
Motale sn. Suerte Ok, eee 7,320 1,133 5,047 1,496 780 
Manitoba 
Correspondence lore Sher eee. eee RE PRL aie 52 1 47 1 4 
A ORDO RNY 320 a tit Met Se. A ca ek De Reins. Bot on 28 ee Be vba a ne ee 
Pre-Matricalation “(Mem . orc iby oe ot Ses ov ode dew wee 1,731 109 746 752 233 
Worden sei tics ate See oe ors 65 6 42 10 13 
OCR erga oy Pgh ee yl 1,848 116 835 7163 250 
—_—_—————————— ee |  _  _ | 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence MECHEL. Oe shit Te tee oe Se eee sh 62 11 54 5 3 
NWiOtd ei aime temermennee sl eee PP AEM ccs steideo yoschtes tel eee Pee ee 1S | fekoreleeget tenor tets 
Pre-Matriculation  |{Men...0. 000... o01s0¥ss00. ccc 1,435 128 937 346 152 
WVOURCI AS eee Re hin a a Beil ete 60 9 48 3 9 
Total | SOS ath tice ee A oh, ee ee 1,558 148 1,039 355 164 
Alberta , 
Correspondence Meri ienre eta Se Nee ae et Wee 12 57 5 15. 
Womeniscr ees Re eee eee AE eS eee acter cones be Rete NIN nme ae 
ipre-Matrienlation «| Meni. ate ckok cette cloak So heen ees 1,780 294 1,235 378 __ 167 
VOTO TB o rerct: Pee ei ey th te ee ae 3 9 24 4 ‘ 2 
Totaly pas. sce co ee Ge, See ee 1,891 315 1,317 390 184 
British Columbia 

Correspondence WLS Sivx SOR cola a inteten SPR CON Cumtr ae nN ot BN seh tieoeee eee 39 9 5 
NY ORION ait ie dare SO, octet Fh: SHEE, 0m Whee Sa os 5c Pate gunsahe ogee dc BR eels « o's Oe 4 | Ro Le aie ees ee 
Pree AtCricilation: | Mena Mat. Fok oe cee haw eR, SPIT. ke 987 2 648 282 57 
VOR CM ate. eae intr ire, etait ad Bea 31 1 22 5 4 
4 LEY ae RS Cee ee hey BO ae 1,071 3 709 296 66 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO MARCH 31, 1946 
Com- 
PLACED PLETED 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING IN BUT NOT WIrTH- 
Emptoy- | Reported | DRAWALS 
— MENT PLACED 
From From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in of to to to : 
Mar. 31/46 March March Mar. 31/46 | Mar. 31/46 | Mar. 31/46 
*" Dominion Summary 
IVES ys inn capensis apes fe eae FP a EN La 24,105 2,906 16, 604 3,252 536 3,716 
ROUINEN Ss ce tee ace ee IPR Lhd Pe HC 2 3,188 423 1, 896 600 106 589 
otal cst Penee hate ee ee ee 27,293 3,329 18,500 3,852 642 4,305 
Prince Edward Island 
DICH RMR Moa EMER BAT cicewe « Sa aba vciiee 86 13 59 if 9 10 
Women. geen ene renee 1: WA Bi tees Me Leg 8 2 3 2 
CNR: AES egihey® Gast Soe re ne ede ee 100 13 67 9 12 1 To: 
Nova Scotia : 
MCR ee pied Tete ra ne eed ike ly TEER ENO) us gM 902 55 697 95 1 109 
WOU ena sete ta ot tt, a they Ba ells OM 61 4 51 VTE BPRS ids de 8 
Ay He De a Oe ae on 963 59 G48 97 i 117 
New Brunswick 
LE Ae Ps «40 Sg ae ISR a RN ae ge AER ee et a 1,023 81 759 92 2 172 = 
RYOUIED ere tcneen le are hie haat ten Cote Pie te 97 li 58 13 1 25 
EOL Al ecu tan tcc aa atNai ae ee ene ul Aaa 1,120 92 819 105 3 197 
Quebec ' 
pe Thea ae A Sad tates ie a a 4, 602 594 8, 434 284 79 805 
FOF BOTS wi Ae UNE pe ONG ge ORO Seah Me a aa 509 65 334 77 8 90 
AWTS 2 (aaah RE ee ap AD yee 5,111 659 3,768 361 87 ~ 895 = 
Ontario 
RUMP eR EL re te) te Rie Stell oe 9,474 1,364 7,032 1,104 243 1,095 
WGI CT saescr ear oak pe MMR! ELE ot, PE 7 1,068 154 663 173 43 189 
EGER oo crite ok inet Mites. i aoe OSs 10,542 1,518 4,695 1,277 286 1,284 
Manitoba : 
TE CR A aa ah RNG ane ae ee a 2,774 261 1,592 376 108 698 
oh EEEEES ay ERPS ad iv ae a 387 59 200 80 3 104 
ORO He Sie ek ase rsd cock ae xa ig ney thee 3,161 320 1,792 456 111 eS 802 
9 CON eM ee ee ee fa a 
Saskatchewan 
DIGR core eager SN Roker Ce ky ip tae Yoo bx! 1,414 149 786 447 25 156 
TRDIDEOM Vee iia: Seeger Wea e ho 263 25 156 70 11 26 
CLES a eG es Pee ee Wa 1,677 174 942 517 _ 36 182 
eR Ba EAs Se pool aT I AT aie (RM SO AMR eI RN ew (RTS eee AS) OBO ad OOM Get en eS ee a 
Alberta 
PAGO Me tye bite ey Mn Re a. a Ai 2,142 167 1, 266 351 21 504 
Women iso sse oc. fe Raped GN A 374 51 191 \ 88 22 73 
Re OGA ear Gy iin sehe dsc sheet eae ek Se 2,516 218 1,457 439 43 577 
pi rats ee ST ESE ROS a OW Se IE TSO CRO Wr OMEN OBNUT RMI me ese NS Slate" vot NG EY Peermrntne Ney or prep pc ai Mog) Mi SM 
British Columbia 
Meneses oo) RES adiatcs: vane Aap acy Sos vee eR al eeclNeoe Ne Rte 1, 688 222 979 496 48 167 - 
WVORRCI eal uber ti aa Ecce eet ein, PA aS 415 54 235 95 15 72 
ORAL. Ngee Noe ees 5 Ona Tu ee Shae 2,103 2746 1,214 591 63 239 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Registrations—The Fund— 
Decisions of Umpire—Administrative Board Appointed 


{VR G March the total applications filed 


for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
declined as compared with February, the 
totals being 50,706 and 59,098 respectively. 
In March, 1945 claims totalled 13,307. 
year, with 71,9382 claims, 
represents the high point so far in the 
monthly claims figures. 

Similarly, the number of live claims at 
March 31 was fewer than the number at 
February 28. At the end of March, 154,820 
persons (122,506 males and 32,314 females) 
had signed the live unemployment register 
during the preceding six days, whereas 161,997 
persons (130,061 males and 31,936 females) 
signed during the last week of February and 
27,110 persons (19,727 males and 7,383 females) 
had live claims at the end of March, 1945. 

This net decrease in live claims is the 
result, however, of conflicting tendencies in 
the Province and sex breakdowns. For 


- example, all three Maritime Provinces showed 


a moderate increase in live claims at March 
31, as against February 28, the increase being 
attributable almost entirely to males. Quebec 
and Ontario accounted for the bulk of the 
decline, but in both provinces the number of 
females increased slightly. In Manitoba an 
increase of some 300 is composed almost 
entirely of males, whereas in Saskatchewan an 
increase of some 80 males and a decrease of 
about 40 females bring about a net increase of 
approximately 40. Alberta and British Colum- 
bia each account for some 1,200 of the net 
decrease with each sex being proportionately 
represented. 

A total of 61,059 claims were adjudicated 
at Insurance offices during March, 48,875 being 


considered entitled to benefit and 12,184 not 


entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for 


non-entitlement were “Insufficient contribu- 
tions while in insurable employment” (6,409 
cases), “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (3,469 cases) and “discharged for 
misconduct” (769 cases). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, showed that 
as at March 31, 1946, 3,225,201 employees 
were issued with Insurance books and had 
made contributions to the. fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1945, an increase of 
69,443 since February 28, 1946. 


As at March 31, 1946, 160,527 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 2,057 since February 28, 1946. 

Registration to March 31, 1946 by regions 
are shown in Table I. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions for 
March amounting to $6,001,917.86 were 17-1 
per cent above the average for the previous 
eleven months due to the fact that employers 
were required to renew the insurance books 
of their employees at the end of March and 
contributions had to be brought up to date. 
In March last year employer-employee con- 
tributions amounted to $5,818,040.05. 

The upward trend in benefit payments 
continued during March when a new high 
figure of $7,202,78663 was reached. This 
represents an increase of $1,302,064 over the 
figure for February. In March last year 
benefit payments amounted to $1,226,536.48. 

The net increase to the Fund during March 
this year amounted to $558,615.39. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS TO MARCH 31, 1946 


Fe eel ire se ee a ee eS ee 
—————————————————————e—e——— SS eooooooooooooooooooeoooaaq«=«<«<oaeeeS SS SS SS eS 





Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) | Registered 

INTAT ELUM CS ae ee he cited ol rere ela eke et ce tone este othe in lassipiolact's sles a,c] dv pistetOle. phe w'b wiaces Pelelp.e Deve’s 12,278 246,919 
iebes: ne Pa ANGE DE Se eRe Me Te MN AUN STAY IMC SPRS lalate Sedins aleve Ce Taus oS tae x7 Wie eae Money oe 43,388 961, 644 
EAT eee ee ete es eee cate Secrets fare etorenesg's ai ausseseVeieisncl o@ihctle Sidlerbneleid She wile cpeus eiermiet ote 59,019 1, 267, 313 
ATLA ee Nee rete RIO Te esc POPS sae TAR ts Sic wiba) ps Stain cto rene ah wore stare MA Uiasbrevs poles eterdrte d's atdl d's Svejocaperovel gies 29,670 454, 036 
Paci Ror ere La erate We soso is ate clei. slalete: Sterol Sh plore BlaSeie Sporsiels ate'w'e.e Uae urwlaje sheers 16,172 295, 289 
ETO GAOL ADAG Aerie ea eA re Oe ae a onions eileen o Milo cae sal eefois eance evel Blaje steres 160, 527 8, 225, 201 


a aaa 





* Statistics (including tables) are based on returns supplied by the 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1946 : 





— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

MELT eatie Sn a ae aI i eal ie PT aoe ee AOE he ce Aa Ha eC eae 4,637 11,751 20, 412 71, 932 

February 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 

FEO Deiat ereta ee re otal hus haste Biro: EBRS estoy oitore slo ala ged erecta Ses 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 
MOP ete eter hati eich laueeia ele eatho vie oes ePesSeuaiat a eiahestiele Sidusisieste ete 2,925 3, 953 6, 463_ 8, 430 | jt. weiearee 
ELS ae IEICE Ore a aah Maree tornetely colar « Bie Vieille telatekeMecie.ase Navaho Mews are 2,799 2,027 4,654 SEG 2OF | state seeorontie 
AU ALN ERE rear ie eye ein eYerk's oye re sy she hace wesvehade Cundevare sieugus Krai Seis Sika fale 4,629 1,772 3, 226 LO SS 7a couche oe 
I EUSA cosets oP PE lel si oie te bv fne Paha, dic) alelehave eis cities Sls a vdiohs <:eiataye sede lots 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10 -886ccl axed acters 
PATIS US Gates R leita ie Bikrce eke es hase eNTene setede oat lw oretlelele Galo boa 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20 DO Tees wee mec eee 
Ren ceramic pera aiee ee ecco arte tea che, wieisicns siovelave Sais sherova wieia tie decal 1,118 1,013 ma Os 40; 47 3Gmn athe crrreene 
(BY G) oe ay Seca aR OAs RE OO Lt ee ee a aa es 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36), CLT tee] ee eee 
INO MOLINIGED 2 nica Sees Baa aporsha yanetaaes REGED, wee feiss Sag’ ovabengne te a 1, 748 2,896 11, 798 53325. eloatene peter 
NP ECEITNDE Te eerie RE roe scl eee vedios Secs stolen biwie ia bua.sie. «robe 3,000 6, 562 13, 770 54, O12. ack eros es 

Abt STS (2k ar ae BS 1 aye Se SA UR gr A oe ra oe 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296, 391 181,736 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1946 


Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (Gnecluding claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not 

Total Initial Renewal to Entitled Pending 

Benefit to Benefit 
Princes dwardulslanden fe tees Seles. do nancies wioccs 261 231 30 211 59 189 
INDE CO LIA Seta eee oe OE os TE ioe ok taree 2,682 2,044 638 2,188 374 1,337 
ING WHE DUS VEC Ket rice eine ievs rece sohait bos sanene’ea ecac 1,782 TOSU7 265 1,141 293 881 
Ome eeha sea Nek bee ders ie eee bibles ales bos Soyer 17, 206 13,391 3,815 17,072 5, 054 4,582 
OTCAEIO SS ite ok eae erie cee eS ie eee 17, 193 13, 604 8,589 18, 305 3,918 3,529 
MSTLOMA Sie een os eee ces an Role chistes 3,261 2,645 616 2,440 564 1,189 
SaslkatGhe wane. «chia creer tale cesa ste Boos ero ee bonese 1,348 1. 155 193 1, 276 329 132 
PAW DOTS eRe A ats. ant Sep nee Meena tg See sua ee Se mice oe 1,802 1, 506 296 1, 483 334 488 
PTE AY COLUI DLE «ban Si bteele hte coe ls wie She Sivtelae 6, 171 4, 230 941 4,759 1, 259 1, 430 
otal Canada, Maren, 1946... ...00<c0%.os.c5 50, 706 40,323 » 10,383 48, 875 12, 184 13, 757 
Total, Canada, February, 1946.............. 59,098 47,572 11, 526 49, 464 13, 253 22,335 
Rotais Canada Mareh, 1945. \4 ica. ease 13,307 -11, 039 2,268 12,457 2 low 4,064 





TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Cumulative 
Total for 
Current \ 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of |Fiscal Year 
March, March, ending 
1945 1946 March 31, 
1946 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..............cc0cccceeeceees 1,025 6, 409 38, 702 
Noteapable-otiand-notavanable for work scs. o. ics s\. See Beka’ scc sob ERD tee ce oe ae 62 213 1, 268 
Toss OlewOnic Guesbo mlaOOUL ISDULES,.. af jt ac cisje ceo woe chee aaa eI Enter. fat] oe eer une w 569 4,303 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........ccccceccsceceeccuees “Sys 164 868 
ischarcedoramiIscOnductir rcs rh yaa Stee ce he a De oem 334 769 5, 462 
Voluntarily left:employment without just cause.o)<:.... dese cs « ocasec cere) shel ceca been 1, 046 3, 469 21,931 
O Chesroasons deem go wactly wit ie tia hi dass peed PEO ROR hd Chae: Gee A See Foon eae 127 591 3, 747 
LO URI g etc kines ote aay NG arb 8 8 ig edtee CEE RETNA ORTEGA ers Ea ced Sec Ra a Ache 2,731 12, 184 76, 281 





mo) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. i 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, MARCH, 1946 
Number Number Number 
: Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
. During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
PEPIN GEREUCL WAL AS) ANC, oie. cote Nis ele Oe ate oe Be cre asta e MEA os ae ates 571 224 13, 430 25,321 
ENV Ee CODE A oe a acer o reea cree cher epe Ns. Foi ey eee en arh, wise Bal wt chotielawele, afereeees 6, 555 2,034 141, 461 292, 592 
Cary TEATS AO ol ee Bee 0 ye ge LI RSE raed oh oat oa ie ar aarti Realy Percy ep as 2,360 1, 226 51,576 101, 499 
(QUIS OTe ts Sao nuigio BLS Oo econ D CRS Boch DIS ae Geo i eUN eRe iy Fb are Ae: 55, 272 16, 919 1,409, 382 2,821,911 
GOL ato Meee estes AE ee Be SUAS see Sal On eae coed aes ae Sallolemetas 52, 762 17,382 | 1,025,665 | 2,287,691 
EIN LPeaT a CON) RE EPS PT cree eon See a ciate rer See ae aia rae teks oe caste hor Mea Seauate euahes 8,766 2,816 183, 795 358, 396 
BSS KUL CEO VINE Pc cree ts Ree or cise Me ieee os SR MESON sere eesti vast ote lete aha rebecateton ete > 3, 681 1,242 80, 685 154, 970 
PSC LURE ie ee eve Os CAR ete Ble, aa ME LUM Tolar SRP NLS et a aie alavle ale efehiaiei eee is; « 5, 422 1, 836 112, 872 228, 228 
j Sy) au CES aal 0) bs eee es Bay ec as eR a BE i oe, SI, ROC, 20,791 5, 808 443,034 934, 656 
Eotalm@anada, «Manel, 19462... 2i4ee cae brs. eclnsutickos ativicehieitane 156, 180 49,487 | 3,461,900 | 7,205,264 
Total, Canada, February, 1946................ ni nc AS OHR iol aroha abe 139, 222 ba, 00L 2,901, 809 5, 902, 879 
iol (@ anagem MarciwekO45 eons nee ache 2 dit cyen prccicterete Ss 32, 153 16, 832 783, 399 1, 528, 429 
TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT MARCH 831, 1946 
Occupational Groups Male Female Total 
Proressionalana: \lanagerial WOLkersin:. sits sccteciale me crete nis 1s 0 4.0 thoveroinie.s adiereitiels © alee cee e's 2,712 516 3, 228 
GTS UIC AMO VOU ONS IES. cle tare Ree eR cles PR a eae es cence cece rove uoatt srake 9) Cor Steaska CiuenareeBuake dita eiallede ereas 6, 602 7, 122 13, 724 
Sales Workers 3, 739 4,461 8, 200 
Service Workers 7,058 3, 172 10, 230 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen 1,212 340 1,552 
Food Workers S69 ik, .cineeieeees 869 
Textile and Clothing Workers 535 1,989 2,524 
Loggers 144: Oe Sa eee 144 
SAW ONL AI CEVV OGG OPELALOl se. seeing <5 is micth csstoue w aftea cieudaa'e # olereld onc rase avdtctnlewaj? Glaiiiestlec wersiece UTA Tae iseanca pas 771 
HPT EIT PAV VOD ELS yr ee eter ee TORI nae we Seok Cee ele TA oN Gee Se ole cinin, ale ottcste ooaie eialeseerard SLT eS eres 317 
Bhoeaumcbeat hers WO KErs tte ps plot eM sechet sree) o Sethe ec averores He tues ee glatahore: a teteeerstemne | Winkel spre lbrai tion’ ASA gliey Li dentne oe 434 
Stonea@lavaand Glass: WiOLKECLSs qacecui vi,cele than «ore eis cistersreta RWS ciers clave apeinterene exe ole Oe es tee LOZ Uc arian 102 
NUGGET CAM NVOLKCES Bt eho alte ives Pare che So otiete tele wretene Sciaceheciereie tin ws wha's wee Wit wie are cle’ eiaia eo iele elebalana DAS sl tee ye ee | 
TE AISNE OL SNe eee te OT eee re le Re raphe OL le wena n ele SaraCONDIS Cor ties cad rdin aooeeaNe A ROK Bie here es: ae a ie 163 
WO PACTENIINETS COXCEPUCOSL) Ae cree rie Om Sree ie aie iets & elPia loca tease Ss wher SaE soo. S sid rojelew'n o era has 179 Tale cee are 179 
Construction Workers (except Carpenters) 56 Wale. cas caine aioe dec coebe cle seelejee cle ss cree a Doe eo eae 4,527 
SO ANON CCL eee eee ete SEE ce itierea te, wists wile tice yersrafatiie Gide’ aisle es nigel Seco anihss. bee ter GF 272s Wcettecenters oe 6,272 « 
Machine: shop, Workers’ and Operators ., . oo.c ise sic. Wcles 01s «cinsiaiele/ie's o tyelclete sisio ¢ cals ele cies Ce ied Vea ed gears 7,196 
Sheets Mota lnWiOrkers ere ames comets necet cete eee hens oleh sik eis oem iebe ie eats eae tae acc 862 77 939 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers....0. sci. .ss ccs eee esse ee casescteccssonens 6, 800 lespAl 8,121 
IMiscellaneGual Olde WONKOLs scart ote a ee cet o aiatniaeete eS bic elelaans sieeiel seine setae s sfoleieeteeng 15,055 3,504 18,559 
PAULOMObILS anc OCMED MeCHAWICS, crisis « ciisrsceecrle to ciels wea vcore wiavere ls elie s eve ree v ele o eve atecaiels 2 DSOM Pi hinadtor es cs 2,580 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour..,..........ccccccccsceecscesscsceees 23; 158. Binacee eee 23, 153 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.............cceccccecccccccceccseecces 29, 093 9,812 38, 905 
PINGS. cele Re Ie IRIS Ste cee cle Mare ote Sino olOG acres said oft biele ware 5 122,506 32,314 *154, 820 





* This figure includes 5,266 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and casual claimants are not 
included in this figure. There are: 1,978 short-time claimants, 102 of whom are ex-service personnel; 194 casual claimants 
13 of whom are ex-service personnel, 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT MARCH 31, 1946 








l19 and under 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up TOTALS 
M F M F MAI Or M F M F M F Males | Females | Total 


Ee | a | | 


CANADA....| 9,343) 3, 116/24, 586]/15, 672/34, 432] 9, 915/20, 856] 3,081]10,883]  761/22,406) 507) 122,506 32,314] 154,820 
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s of the Umpire Under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


ss HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
\ submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the Provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945 number of the Lasour GazerrE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of 
questions which may, from time to time, con- 
front Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. 
In addition, they provide a medium for 
presenting to employers and employees alike 


brief statements of the principles upon which 


insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 


_CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C 


CU-B 40 
(June I5th, 1945) 


The claimant left his employment voluntar- 
ily because he was not satisfied with his wages 
and conditions of work, and his employer 
refused to transfer him to another depart- 
ment. He was disqualified by the Insurance 
Officer—HELD: As the Court of Referees had 
the opportunity of hearing both the claimant 


-and the claimant’s employer and was satisfied 


that the claimant left his employment volunt- 
arily without just cause, the Umpire finds no 
reasons to disturb the decision. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 53 
years, was employed as a clerk by one of the 
Armed Forces at a salary of $114.12 per 
month from October 23rd, 1944 to December 
30th, 1944, when he left his employment 
voluntarily because he was not satisfied with 
his wages and the conditions of work and 
because the employer allegedly refused to 
transfer him to another department. 

The claim was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer and the claimant disqualified for a 
period of six weeks beginning on December 
30th, 1944, on the ground that he had left 
his employment voluntarily without just 
cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees and was granted an 
oral hearing. ‘The Court of Referees unan- 
imously disqualified the claimant from De- 


cember 31st, 1944, on the ground that the 
claimant had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause and that, even had he not 
left his employment, he would have been 
dismissed for cause. 

_ The claimant applied for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire. The Chairman granted the 
appeal, giving as his reason: “In order to 
clarify the case.” 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

The Court of Referees’ decision recites 
that the claimant left his employment of his 
own volition after his employers advised him 
of their intention to dismiss him for various 
reasons, among which were “insubordination” 
and failure to fulfil his duties in a satisfactory 
manner. The Court of Referees is satisfied 
that the representatives of the Armed Force 
mvolved established that the claimant was 
guilty of insubordination in refusing to obey 
the directions of his superiors. The Court 
found, as a matter of fact, that the evidence 
adduced established that the claimant’s servi- 
ces were quite unsatisfactory. 

The Court of Referees, having had the 


‘opportunity of hearing the claimant and the 


claimant’s employers, came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the claimant should be dis- 
qualified on the ground that he left his 
employment voluntarily without just cause. 
I find no reason to disturb this decision. 


CU-B 46 
(July 13th, 1945) 


The claimant, a married woman aged 24, 
formerly employed as a packer in a biscuit 
factory, was employed during the war as a 
sheet metal worker in an aircraft plant. She 
was laid off and applied for benefit. Four 
months later she was notified of a position 
as a packer in a biscwt factory at wages 
lower than that which she received at the 
war plant. She refused and was disqualified 
by the Insurance Officer—HELD: In this 
case a reasonable time had elapsed for the 
employment offered not to be deemed unsuit- 
able only on account of the wage factor, as 
they were at the prevailing rate of the district. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 24 
years, was employed as a sheet metal worker 
in an aircraft plant at a rate of sixty-five cents 
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per hour from May, 1942 to December 18, 
1944, when she was laid off. 

On December 20, 1944, the claimant filed 
an application for benefit and her claim was 
allowed. The claimant received benefit from 
December 20, 1944 until April 14, 1945, when 
she was notified by telephone by the local 
office of the Commission of a vacant situa- 
tion as a packer in a biscuit factory at a 
rate of thirty-two cents per hour. The next 
day the claimant refused to apply for the 
position offered, stating that she did not feel 
the job was suitable, as the wages were too 
low. The record before me also indicates 
that prior to the refusal of employment just 
mentioned the claimant had also been offered 
employment as a sheet metal helper at a 
steel plant and had refused that employ- 
ment. The Insurance Officer was of the 
opinion that the employment offered at the 
biscuit factory was suitable employment in 
view of the fact that the claimant had been 
unemployed for four months. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed her claim 
and disqualified her from receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks ending May 25, 
1945. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and the Court decided that in view 
of the change in occupation from that of a 
highly-skilled worker to that of an unskilled 
worker and in view of the considerable 
reduction in remuneration which the Court 
described as “too precipitate’, the employ- 


ment offered to the claimant was not 
suitable. 
The Insurance Officer appealed to the 


Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DEcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The appeal is of unusual interest and 
importance and perhaps it is the forerunner 
of a number of problems arising out of the 
transition from a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy. Prior to her employ- 
ment in the aircraft factory the claimant 
had been employed for some nine months 
as a packer in a biscuit factory. Then as 
a consequence of the change brought about 
in Canadian manufacturing as a result of the 
state of war she succeeded in obtaining 
employment in an aircraft plant and con- 
tinued in that employment as a sheet metal 
worker for a little over two and one-half 
years. In her wartime employment in the 
aircraft factory she received a very consider- 
ably higher rate of remuneration than she 
had obtained in previous employment. In 
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December of 1944, as a result of a change 
and reduction in this particular branch of 
war manufacturing, she was laid off. While — 
the claimant was unemployed, the local office 
in accordance with usual practice attempted 
to find other suitable employment for her 
but ‘as a result of the reduction in war 
production in the district there was little or 
no prospect of finding for the claimant 
similar employment at the corresponding rate 
of remuneration. This became more and 
more evident as the period of unemployment 
lengthened. The local office apparently con- 
sidered that a sufficient time had elapsed 
to conclude that there was really no prospect 
remaining of placing the claimant in the 
same type of employment and at the same 
rate of remuneration as she had enjoyed 
during the wartime expansion of Canadian 
industry and therefore offered her employ- 
ment similar to that in which she had been 
engaged prior to taking this wartime employ- 
ment. I note in the record that the claimant 
had become married in the fall of 1944 and 
presumably this made it impracticable to 
suggest that she take employment elsewhere. 

Ordinarily, and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, the local office must in 
the first instance attempt to place the insured 
person in employment in his usual occupa- 
tion at his usual wages and under conditions 
not less favourable than those observed by 
agreement between employers and employees 
or than those recognized by good employers. 
If such employment is not available, then 
the next alternative is to try to place the 
applicant in some other occupation at the 
usual wages and under conditions not less 
favourable than those in the usual occupa- 
tion. Then the Act goes on to provide in 
the proviso to Section 31 that after the lapse 
of such an interval from the date on which 
the insured person becomes unemployed, as 
in the circumstances of the case is reason- 
able, employment in some other occupation 
and at a lower rate of remuneration may be 
offered provided the wages are not lower and 
the conditions not less favourable than those 
observed by agreement or than those recog- 
nized by good employers. 

The question then is, firstly, was there suit- 
able employment available in the claimant’s 
usual occupation and at her usual rate of 
remuneration or, secondly, was employment 
available in some other occupation at the 
usual rate of remuneration? On the record 
it is amply evident that the answer to both 
these questions is “no”. Then the remaining 
question is whether a reasonable time had 
elapsed since the claimant became unem- 
ployed and the evidence before me would 
seem to indicate clearly that the answer 
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must be in the affirmative. There had been 
an expansion of war production but in this 
particular area and in this particular indus- 
try the expansion had apparently come to 
an end and a reduction became necessary. 
During the period while the claimant was 
inemploved there was ample time to deter- 
mine whether there was any _ reasonable 
prospect of placing the claimant either in the 
type of employment in which she had most 
recently been engaged or in some other occu- 
pation paying a similar rate of remuneration. 
When it became evident that there was no 
reasonable prospect of placing the claimant 
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in such employment it seems to me quite 
proper that the local office looked at the 
claimant’s previous employment record in 
order to determine what her previous employ- 
ment history had been and to determine what 
was now suitable employment in light of the 
changed conditions brought about by reduced 
war production. It is not possible, nor do I 
think it would be advisable, to lay down any 
general rules as to what is a reasonable time ag 
this must necessarily depend on the particular 
circumstances existing in each case. In the 
case before me I am satisfied that a reason- 
able time had elapsed. 


To Co-ordinate Activities of Department of Labour and those 
of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


| date of April 2, 1946, Order in 
Council 1271 made provision “for the 
proper co-ordination of the activities of the 
Department of Labour with those of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.” All 
matters of common interest were included 
under the Order, such as labour supply, em- 
ployment and training of unemployed persons, 
reinstatement in civil employment of members 
of the Armed Forces and other questions in 
the field of employer and employee relations. 

For this purpose the Order set up an 
Administrative Board, Department of Labour, 
comprised of the following members: The 
Deputy Minister of Labour (Chairman); A. H. 
Brown, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour (Vice-Chairman); The Chairman of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
R. J. Tallon, member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; M. M. Maclean, 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister and Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour; 
R. F. Thompson, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing, Department of Labour; H. A. Black, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of Labour; 
Byron F. Wood, Director of Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour; 8. H. McLaren, Chief 
Executive Officer Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Harry H. Hereford, assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. The Board 
may add to its members with the approval of 
the Minister of Labour. 
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The functions of the Board are to make 
provision for the proper co-ordination of the 
activities of the Department of Labour and 
those of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in all matters of common interest, 
including labour supply, employment and 
training of unemployed persons. 


“(a) The duties and responsibilities of the 
Administration Board shall be to co-ordinate 
the various activities of common interest of 
the Department of Labour and of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act or otherwise 
carried on by the Commission for or under 
the direction of the Minister of Labour; and 
in particular and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, this shall include 
matters relating to labour supply, employ- 
ment, vocational training, reinstatement of 
members of the Armed Forces in civil 
employment and other matters relating to 
employer and employee relations. 

“(b) The Board may make renee 
tions to the Minister of Labour or the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as the 
circumstances warrant and as it deems 
advisable in the discharge of its duties and 
responsibilities which recommendations, how- 
ever, shall not be acted upon until approved 
by the Minister.” 
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Summary 


| Dalihin saa received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employ- 


ment, hours and earnings in Canada. 


Canadian Labour Force, February, 1946.— 
Unemployment in Canada reached an esti- 


mated 213,000, by February 23, an increase 


of 40,000 over the level three months earlier, 
a labour force survey of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics showed. ‘The increase was con- 
fined almost wholly to men; the unemploy- 
ment rate for women remaining relatively 
level although a decrease of 136,000 in the 
total female force was recorded. The male 
labour force increased by about 125,000, prin- 
cipally through the return of soldiers to 
civilian life. . 

Employment at the beginning of 
March, 1946.—Industrial employment showed 
a moderate contraction at March 1, but the 
decline was decidedly smaller than the loss 
reported at February 1 covering the month 
of January, according to reports received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The relatively slight shrinkage in indus- 
trial employment lowered the index, on the 
1926 base, from 167-2 at February 1, to 166-9 
at March 1, as compared with 178-2 a year 
earlier. The seasonally-corrected figure showed 
little change, being 173-7 at February 1 and 
173-9 at March 1.. The 15,644 establishments 
reporting had a combined working force of 
1,702,983 men and women, a reduction of 
2,022 persons, or 0:1 per cent, during the 
month. 





Claims for unemployment insurance 


benefit.—During. March, 50,706 claims were 


filed in local employment offices for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, a decrease of 
8,392 from the previous month. There were 
156,180 receiving benefit in March as com- 
pared with 139,222 a month earlier. For the 
last six days of March, 154,820 persons signed 
the lve unemployment insurance register. 


(N.B. Benefit is paid only to those who had > « 


been employed in insurable employment and 
who comply with the statutory conditions.) 


Employment situation at April 25, 1946, 
as reported by Employment Offices.— 
Unemployment, as measured by unplaced 


applicants registered at employment offices, 
dropped considerably during the month of 
April, although demobilization continued at a 
high level. At April 25, the number of 


unplaced applicants numbered 247,751, as com- 


pared with 263,215 five weeks earlier. 

On the other hand labour demand increased ~ 
markedly during April. The number of posi- 
tions vacant (exclusive of agriculture) was 
98,781 at April 25, an increase of 26 per cent 
from March 20. 


Man-hours and hourly earnings, March 1, 
1946.—Average hours per week worked by 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed in manu- 
facturing was 44 hours during the week 
preceding March 1. The average hourly 
earnings were 67-9 cents. 


Applications for employment: vacancies 
and placements; March, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 


Service Offices of the Unemployment. Insur- 
ance Commission during the four weeks 
March 1 to March 28, 1946, showed a fairly 
substantial gain in the average number of 
placements made daily when compared with — 
the previous four weeks ending February 28, 
and a sharp decline when compared with the 
four-week period March 2, to March 29, 1945. — 
During the period under review there were © 
129,539 vacancies reported, 151,501 applica- 
tions for employment and 57,078 placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 
Unemployment in trade unions at the 
close of the quarter ending March 31, 1946. 
—Returns from 2,463 local unions in Canada ~ 
with a combined membership of 414,487 indi- 
cated an unemployment percentage of 1-9 at 
the end of the first quarter of 1946. At the 
end of December, 1945, 2,460 locals with a 
total of 410,089 members reported 3:0 per 
cent unemployed, while in March, 1945, 2,337 
locals representing 421,779 members, regis- 
tered 0-7 per cent unemployment. nite 


Survey of civilian labour force.—The 
second in a series of quarterly surveys of the 
civilian labour force undertaken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that — 
at February 23, 1946, 4,525,000 were employed, 
while the number of unemployed was esti- 
mated to be 213,000 making a total labour 
force of 4,738,000. 
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Second Survey Undertaken by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


4 second labour force survey of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 
that unemployment in Canada had reached 
an estimated 213,000 by February 23, an 
increase of 40,000 over the level three months 
earlier. (The first such survey was summarized 
in the January Lasour Gazerts, p. 73.) 


The increase in unemployment was con- 


fined almost wholly to men, male unemploy- 


ment being estimated at 179,000, while unem- 
ployment among women remained almost the 
same at about 34,000. 


At the same time, the number of women 


~in the labour force (the total of the employed 


and the unemployed) fell by 186,000, indica- 
tive of. the retirement of women from the 
labour market on a fairly large scale. On 
the other hand, the male labour force grew 
by about 125,000, an increase to be accounted 
for principally by the return of soldiers to 
eivilian life. 

Male employment rose by over 80,000 to 
a level of 3,332,000,. while the number of 
women employed decreased by over 130,000. 
Although the changes in the levels of 
employment and the labour force may be 
partly a result of seasonal factors, the rapid 
influx of demobilized personnel into the labour 
market makes it difficult to estimate the 
influence of seasonal variation. 


The primary aim of the labour force 


surveys is to provide quarterly an exhaustive 


classification of all civilians in Canada over 
14 years of age and not living in institutions, 
according to their status in the labour 
market. 

The classification is based on the activity 
or status of a person in a specified week, and 


~ _not on normal or usual activity over a longer 
~ period. This approach is useful in showing 


the short-term changes in the labour force 
and its components. All persons are included 
in one of the following groups:— 


1. Working: In general, anyone who works 
one hour or more in the survey. week for 


~ pay or profit or who does unpaid work, which 


contributes to the operation of a farm or 
business operated by a relative, is classed as 
working. An exception to this rule is that 
unpaid female family workers -on farms are 
not classed as working unless they do more 
than 20 hours work in the week which con- 
tributes to the operation of the farm as 
distinct from the farm household. 


2. Unemployed: The unemployed = group 
comprises those who were looking for work 
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in the survey week, but who did no work. 
To be classed as looking for work, a person 
must be making active efforts to obtain a 
job or begin ‘a business, for example by 
registering at an employment office or placing 
and answering advertisements. Those who 
have been laid off without instructions to 
return to work within 30 days, and are not 
actively seeking work in the expectation of 
returning to their old jobs are classed as 
unemployed. Included also are those who are 
sufficiently familiar with the conditions of 
the labour market in their community to 
know that no suitable work is available. 


3. With a job but not at work: This category 
refers to anyone who had a job or business 
but did not work during the survey week 
because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labour dispute, or temporary layoff with 
definite instructions to return to work within 
30 days of being laid off. 


4. Non-workers: Persons in this class fall 
outside the labour force, in the sense that 
they are not in any of the above classes. 
The largest group among the non-workers 
are those who are keeping house. There is, 
of course, no implication in the term “non- 
worker” that persons in this group are idle. 
In addition, this class includes persons who 
are too old or permanently unable to work, 
those who are going to school, retired or 
voluntarily idle persons and a residual group 
classed as “other”, containing for example, 
those who work for charitable organizations 
without pay, or recently discharged veterans 
who have not resumed their usual civilian 
activities. 

Often, persons will have a dual status in 
the labour market. For example, students or 
housewives may also work part-time, or a 
person looking for work may also perform 
some work. In such cases, they are classed 
according to the activity wihch is highest on 
the above list. That is, if a person works 
this takes priority over any lower classifica- 
tion, or if a person is looking for work, in 
addition to being classed in a lower group, 
he is regarded as unemployed. 


It should be understood that the labour 
force statistics here presented are all subject 
to sampling error. In general, the smaller the 
estimate, the larger is the relative sampling 
error. For this reason, caution should be 
exercised in interpreting the smaller popula- 
tion classes which are shown. 
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TABLE 1.—CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 























Nov. 17, 1945 Feb. 23, 1946 = 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
In labour force... 8. ee, EE RO. «SRN 3,388 1,150 4,538 3,511 1,014 4,525 
LOCO rte amt aca yeh ele ee keen eee 3,249 1,117 4,366 3,332 980 4,312 
areee ne Penne hens cae ime e nies FVSY "889 "167 1,056 985 98 | 1,083 

Morestnye ishing anc: trappings | inc. 2 aceon nk kd nee. 107 x 111 132 * 134. 
VENT Ier cere ene eer eee Seas recreate A aay Ma Bie 67 > 69 69 ~ 71 
WEATULACUUDING- Vier tn et: sate te RN 2 ce Pr Go Thc eee ae 919 272 1,191 928 253 1,181 
KC OHSELUCLION Semed- orients eimcu tet te, 4 Mine aca tS See ee Nea 179 * 184 151 * 154 
Transportation and communication...................000 296 40 336 284 38 322 
‘Brade® finance’ andunsurance as io. sone see ot tele tec le ee. 416 246 662 407 228 635 
Not SL AVATST OVENS SAN ciao Mig lasagna Rae RE A ea Heo 376 381 757 376 356 732 
Wimreniploy edna inc eth corte ex Oetie eee oes Sate ve ne et 139 33 192 179 34 213 
INGIRWOPKENS aoc si orraiaie rate Ae pret coal Tee Sees ce 645 3,147 3,792 704 3,309 4,013 
Permanently unable or too old to work.................2.. 141 114 255 157 132 289 
GESpIN eANOUSG =e. eee ee ito aie ita tecee lpia Det Sioaee dete 14 2,618 2,632 9 2,731 2, (30 
Grom getoOr SCHOO Weare aeeaths nce ea the a ORR Lbs es 292 283 575 327 311 638 
RREvITECsOL VOLUNEATUVaIC le tases ete as whan eons Ge ae eee 177 1 122 299 192 125 317 
Cher fag te mre tea eo en ie ine Nae Sh eal aa 21 10 31 26 10 36 


* Less than 5,000. 
{ A high proportion of those classified as ‘‘other’’ are recently discharged veterans, who are not looking for work, but who 
have not resumed their normal civilian activities since being discharged. 


TABLE 2.-EMPLOYMENT! AND UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGION AND SEX 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


eee 
- TO  ————  co[[aoq>so« («WW (5 (i sss eee? 


Maritime Prairie British 
— Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 
Employed— 
Mren— 
BN Oia el 94 Bares a oN Age NN he Sele 295 941 1,081 671 261 3, 249 
GD eto OAOM ar cict tape a) et 302 945 1,125 685 275 3, 332 
Womren— 
IUCN aare Weles OGY aie ar Nia le slag A ec eo 75 306 423 233 80 LAC 
Heber cond O4 Gwenn tnt ci we oe eae st 70 261 379 192 78 980 
Bota— 
INOW Ae T LOAD a Oe en ete beet yr ve a cio nt 370 1,247 1,504 904 341 4,366 
ote coho 4G Sa, rey en ae ae Ne ciao 5 tees 372 1,206 1,504 877 353 4,312 
Unemployed— : : 
Botu— : 
EN OV rails el Odessa pace Rk eee My 17 63 53 23 16 172 
MG et OM O4G oss Pa mae tsar, eee atte 27 15 56 34 Fait =| 213 


1 Persons with jobs at which they did not work during the survey week because of illness, labour disputes, bad weather, . 


holidays, or temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days are included among the employed. 


TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE GROUPS 


(Thousands of persons) 


e6GV0u0302020?020Eeo>?>7Oq™™uQOO eee 


— 14-19 20-24 25-44 45-64 65 and over 
a | ee EE Bee fe 
Employed— 

POMEL ged GAG Oy weit ah. sur LL ce bk ee aoe a ee 549 533 1, 844 1,213 227 

MOR a, LOA G a Melick Pearse DSi) deen oie aca eee ag a 505 588 1, 834 1,179 | .- =~ ~ 206 
Unemployed— : i 

EN OVER RLOAUS: aetna teh ae aoe ie ae cere oe ee eee oe 42 36 59 28 7 

LAG UD TC TAR LY (iia ph asa eee hart feelings CRAB Aaa ow. Go Sites 41 42 82 39 9 


SOU? PERE en a ee a es ae ree 


ih, 
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3 TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED BY NUMBER OF MONTHS LOOKING FOR WORK 
4 (Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
—— Under 1 1-3 4-6 7-12 Over a year 
ENG VAM REL OL On rite te ck ate ten cists OT ont aie he tee wee as 27 114 23 5 1 
Ugo. Beery 2 hs Mee tae OY aha ig SEEM a SONI OER Cit an mene pera 22 131 47 12 1 





1 The number of unemployed looking for work for more than one year is estimated to be less than 5,000. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


~ 














—_—— 01 1-14 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 | 55 and over 
' Agricultural 

Mren— 

TREE OT, Oy ASLO WR al RR oan. ee ni 12 24 29 42 86 199 593 
WomEN— 

TH Sep PRUNE GS. oe tat ee ee One ene 2 10 a 20 16 10 14 
Botu— 

meyer oe G4 OG Meee cnn. Cae Wels CC Cee sa 13 34 56 62 102 209 607 

Non-Agricultural 

Mren— 

eed LOA S Mog doik ons poi eh Uh leone oes 74 23 34 43 694 A125 354 

OMEN— 

LEIS SPST SNS aac Panes a ee ae a aR 18 28 47 56 382 275 76 
Boru— 
YUN a ae Wate ee a tl oe a 92 51 81 99 1,076 1, 400° 430 





1 Included in the employed are those who had a job or business in the survey week but did not work because of illness 
bad weather, vacation, labour dispute or temporary layoff with instructions to return to work within 30 days of ee and who 
are, therefore, classed as working zero hours per week. 

2 Less than 5,000. 


TABLE 6.—OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF EMPLOYED PERSONS (NON-AGRICULTURAL) IN CANADA 
BY SEX 


/ 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 








Paid Paid Own-account} Employers} Unpaid 
workers workers workers with own family 
; = for for with own business workers 
private govern- business or in 
employers ment! profession? | profession? | business 
Mrn— 
Pies aD Leta canvas weet see oe RTA iad, aa RE nS 1, 766 222 237 119 16 
Tree emis Sie LOA Gt tas coo Seater Sy Sai de otra UPR aas a urn yee Seas Ws NO A eio2 219 244 121 11 
WomEN— 
ING POR Me LOAD Note, ene A roet ont: rtee: Mane ise BES a A oc ee atl 730 124 52 10 34 
LODO ee LO oetitode cee ictal sis clerciar as oerceteratee eo stele ravtben Uae tele 678 122 46 3 27 
Botn— 
INTO IVA fire LOA Coie meremele etre cn we ee tan Melee fic etme mien tie, et aa eS 2,496 346 289 129 50 
HE Ob ee DOM LOAG i 5 Stats eae era cla acai eh acter ot Meme Bid Cees snore 2, 430 341 290 130 38 





1 Federal, provincial or local. 


2 The distinction between an own-account worker and an employer is that the latter has one or more paid employers, while 
the former has none. 
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Employment ana Payrolls at the Beginning of March, 1946 — 


us et employment throughout the 
Dominion showed a further moderate 
contraction at March 1, in a seasonal move- 
ment which did not greatly differ in extent 


from that indicated as normal in the experi- - 


ence of the period since 1920. The decline 
was decidedly smaller than the loss reported 
at February 1 as compared with a month 
earlier, being also less than that at March 1 
of last year. The 15,644 establishments 
co-operating in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ latest survey of employment and 
payrolls had a combined working force of 
1,702,983 men and women. As compared with 
1,705,505 at February 1, there was a reduction 
of 2,522 persons, or 0-1 per cent. On the 
other hand, the weekly salaries and wages 
paid at the date under review, aggregating 
$55,249,434, showed an increase of 1-3 per 
cent over the amounts disbursed by the same 
firms at the beginning of February. 

The relatively slight shrinkage in indus- 
trial employment lowered the index, on the 
1926 base, from 167-2 at February 1, to 166-9 
at the date under review, as compared with 
178:2 a year ago. ‘The seasonally-corrected 
figure showed little change, being 173-7 at 
February 1, and 173:9 at March 1. 

There was a -small recession of a contra- 
seasonal character in manufacturing at the 


beginning of March, repeating the experience 
at the same date in 1945 and 1944; these three 
are the only years in the record in which 
the trend at March 1 has been downward. ~ 
The general loss was not on a large scale, 
approximately 1,800 persons having been — 
released since February 1. The most 
pronounced declines took place in animal- 
food factories, mainly in the meat-processing 
division, in which seasonal inactivity was a 
factor; the contraction was greater than usual 
for the time of year, although it was rather 
smaller than that indicated at March 1, 1945. 
There was also a fairly large reduction in 
iron and steel works, resulting, in the main, 
from shortage of materials brought about by 
the steel strike in the United States. Among 
the non-manufacturing classes, logging, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance 
showed curtailment, chiefly of a seasonal 
character. There was little general change 
in services, while in mining, communications 
and trade, expansion was reported. The 
advances were contrary to the usual move- 
ments in these industries at the beginning of 
March. ‘ 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the weekly payrolls 
reported at March 1 totalled $55,249,434, as. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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statistics for financial 





compared with $54,520,508 distributed by the 
same firms on or about February 1. The 
gain amounted to $728,926, or 1-3 per cent. 
The average earnings of the typical indi- 
vidual in recorded employment were $32.44, 
as compared with $31.97 at February 1, 1946, 
and $32.81 at March 1, 1945; in earlier years 


for which data are available, the March 1. 


figures were as follows:—1944, $32.27; 1943, 
$30.72, and 1942, $27.92. 

The latest survey shows that, when the 
institutions are in- 
cluded, the total number of persons in 
recorded employment was 1,775,381, as com- 
pared with 1,775,931 a month earlier. The 
salaries and wages paid to these employees 
were given as $57,769,968 at March 1 and 
$56,932,324 at February 1. The per capita 
weekly earnings in the nine main industries, 
including finance, 
under review, as compared with $32.06 at the 
beginning of February, and $32.81 at March 1, 
1945. 
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were $32.54 at the date- 
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Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the main indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the leading industrial cities, and gives com- 
parisons as at February 1, 1946, and March 1, 
1945. Table I gives a monthly record for the 
eight leading industries as a whole, and for 
manufacturing, showing the movements of em- 
ployment and payrolls in the period since 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I 
indicates that during the period of observa- 
tion, there has been a general increase of 
9-3 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups, while the aggregate weekly 
earnings of these workers have risen by 37-3 
per cent; including finance, the gain in 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


~~ 


Se eee! 
EEE re 








Hight Leading Industries P Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Par Index Numbers of Per 
Capita Capita 
Employ- ) Aggregate : Employ- | Aggregate : 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Harnings 
120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30:65 
118-6 143-0 ery 30°72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
120-1 145-5 30°97 134-8 164-7 31-62 = 
121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32°37 
123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172'7 32-62 
124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
121-5 140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33°23 
118-1 148-6 32°37 134-2 171-7 33°28 
116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 82-92. 
118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166:7 32-64 
120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32°38 
121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33°02 
120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
121-6 152-1 32°19 131-0 168-0 33°35 
118-1 138-1 30°10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
117-2 146-4 32°15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
116-7 148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33°56 
115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-4 32-88 
114-9 144-5 32°32 123-2 156-3 32°94 
114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32°73 
113-2 141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
110-5 137-8 32°08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
112-1 139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32°64 
113-4 139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-45 
110. 2 127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
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employment from June 1, 1941, to March 1, 
1946, amounted to 9°7 per cent and that in 
payrolls, to 37-6 per cent. The explanation 
previously given for the greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in employment may 
again be stated:—(1) the concentration of 
workers still existing in the heavy manufac- 
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turing industries, where rates of pay are above 


the average and overtime has been a factor 
of considerable importance; (2) the payment 


of cost-of-living bonuses to the majority of 


workers; the rates at which these allowances 
were calculated were increased on more than 
one occasion before their absorption into the 


TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at March 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capital Earnings 
of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at March 1, 1946, February 1, 1946 and 
March 1, 1945, with Comparative Figures for March 1, 1945, and March 1, 1944, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 


















as 100 p.c. ; 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

Index Numbers of 
Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 

— Reported | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Mar. 1, | at Mar. 1, : Se 
1946 1946 Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1, 1946}1, 1946)1, 1945]1, 1946]1, 1946]1, 1945)1, 1946]1, 1946]1, 1945 

$ $ _$ $ 

(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 126,299 | 3,927,165 | 31-09] 30-42] 31-95) 107-7] 108-7] 118-0] 153-0] 151-0) 172-8 
Prince Edward Island................ 2,435 64,708 | 26-57] 26-15} 25-19) 110-3] 114-1] 131-8] 138-6] 141-1] 157-4 
INOVEIDCOULDS: Seen saloon ocak Sac Aes 72,332 2,294,519 | 31-72] 31-07] 33-93] 102-4] 102-6) 114-2] 143-8] 141-1] 172-2 
New Brunswick................0.000- 51,532 | 1,567,938 | 30-43] 29-73] 29-40] 116-4] 118-5] 123-9] 169-7] 168-9] 174-6 
1 T en Ebel ta oe a 510,725 | 16,057,177 | 31-44) 30-65) 31-35} 109-1] 108-3] 119-8] 142-8] 138-2] 157-1 
On Carlo eee ene eae 719,635 | 23,331,693 | 32-42) 32-35) 33-43) 107-6) 107-8) 114-2) 128-4) 128-3) 140-8 
Prairie Provinces...................... 199,353 | 6,708,383 | 33-65) 32-85) 32-83} 113-2) 113-6} 110-1] 143-7] 140-9] 137-6 
CEILAT a KO) OF es heats ML ne rae ee SU 91,936 3,058,922 | 33-27] 32-43] 32-38] 112-0] 112-3] 110-3] 140-4] 137-2] 134-7 
Daskatchewansec. gh eo eee es 38, 156 1,249,211 | 32-74] 31-85} 31-58] 106-5] 106-9] 102-7} 134-1] 131-1] 128-8 
PRIDOFUA, -Veeh se: et tty cs a, LER 69,261 2,400,250 | 34-66} 33-97] 34-16] 118-7] 119-3] 114-0] 154-2] 151-9] 147-1 
British Columbia..................... 146,971 | 5,225,016 | 35-55) 34-74) 35-66} 116-2] 118-5) 127-5 145-7) 145-1] 160-9 
CANADA’ rere a 1,702,983 | 55,249,434 | 32-44) 31-97] 32-81] 109-3] 109-5} 116-7] 137-3] 135-5] 148-8 
(b) Crr1zs 
Montreal.. ABA SAB OU RTE AIO SUD aR OEE 250, 927 8,069,179 | 32-16} 31-81] 32-68] 114-2] 113-4] 125-2] 143-3] 140-8! 160-5 
Guebec' Citys aes eek Ree ke 23,392 44,061 | 27-53} 27-40} 28-89} 97-3) 96-9} 140-1] 127-7] 126-7] 195-9 
MBLONGO See as LEE eh eee ee ome, 232, 032 7,559,309 | 32-58] 32-39] 33-10] 114-0} 113-6] 124-3} 138-2] 186-8] 153-1 
Ottawa EG CSS SY Oo, COPIER IO ER ees 22,170 629,766 | 28-41] 27-91} 28-69] 110-9] 109-7] 109-4] 1386-3] 132-5] 135-9 
Hamilton Wale Tae Pathe x eters ear torneo 55, 665 1,811,062 | 32-54) 32-31] 33-77] 104-3] 105-1] 112-9] 123-6] 123-7] 138-4 
Windsor Rretnhers vere ee 1s. ore Sele easton eee Be 31,290 1,143,995 | 36-56) 42-12) 43-68] 98-7] 99-2] 121-9] 95-6] 110-7] 140-9 
Winn Pere tare, a. eee Uae ee 59, 763 1,827,685 | 30-58) 29-97] 30-01) 115-5} 116-2} 115-0] 138-8} 136-8! 136-1 
Vancouver Se te UO ae RP, ths SA 68, 087 2,268,665 | 33-32) 33-00] 34-64] 132-1) 135-9] 157-2] 166-7| 169-7| 205-7 
Halifax A SU SS EG AS A i ee a a 24, 580 726,686 | 29-56} 28-63] 32-20] 140-0} 141-1] 155-0] 182-1] 177-8] 212-9 
Bapionmec eye oe Re i a. 13, 741 403,723 | 29-38] 29-18} 30-10} 131-0} 131-3] 141-1] 178-2} 177-4] 199-7 
Sherbrooke MN eters Giese oralares tet c ale cheese niae st 9,305 249,641 | 26-83] 26-10] 27-13] 105-6] 104-8] 106-9] 134-8] 130-2] 138-5 
Three EUUVCTS Rei ee leche Ne me ei ied 8,492 256,631 | 30-22) 30-13) 30-59} 106-3} 103-9] 122-7] 125-9] 122-6] 147-7 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... Pe tececess 18,076 544,944 | 30-15) 29-67] 30-11] 120-8} 118-8] 111-6] 160-0] 154-9] 147-8 
London... wratcte Wakes too ctualel com ahs etree neue lone ee 21, 587 654,611 | 30-32] 30-01) 29-74] 121-1] 120-8] 118-0] 145-2] 143-4] 139-5 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 9,652 332,593 | 34-46] 34-61] 35-72] 68-4} 69-3] 109-2} 88-0} 89-6] 145-6 
epina ta. poet Wire aero Toten shay ts Paha otek 9,893 286,026 | 28-91] 29-20] 29-13} 107-9] 105-5] 108-8] 135-6) 133-9] 137-8 
DABK BLOONS LT Lea ot, er la 6,372 182,209 | 28-60} 27-76] 27-22] 127-8] 129-3] 118-3] 165-8] 162-9] 146-0 
SARPAE eK Ah ie ce aeta Pie ee oro Ae 17, 969 577,190 | 32-12] 31-94] 31-84] 113-4] 114-0] 111-9] 1389-2] 139-2] 136-9 
Edmonton CAR ACs CC Ree RD aa 17,365 527,929 | 30-40] 30-05) 29-43] 127-7] 130-2] 119-5} 157-2] 158-4] 144-9 
WV AGUOAR SE Sere eke mT te ET AZ 11, 880 377,638 | 31-79] 31-51] 34-42] 139-7] 142-2! 168-6] 177-0] 178-6] 231-4 
(c) InpustRIEs 

MIARINSOUIING So le et a i 956,670 | 31,029,304 | 32-43] 32-43] 33-56] 108-6] 108-8] 127-6] 135-3] 135-4] 164-7 
Durable ‘Goods! ogee sek ee ee 440,501 | 15,377,763 | 34-91] 35-23} 37-04] 103-7] 103-8] 138-1) 128-7] 129-9] 182-5 
Non-Durable Goods sors mek ee 495,494 | 14,859,690 | 29-99] 29-69] 29-46] 113-4] 113-7] 118-7] 143-3] 142-3] 147-3 
Electric Light and Power............ 20, 675 791,851 | 38-30] 38-61].37-77] 108-0] 106-7] 94-2] 127-4] 127-0] 110-4 
OB SUN teins ioolarvere Gi icrs ecole SRN cle ec 102,179 2,983,156 | 29-20) 26-12} 27-62] 213-5! 217-0] 195-8] 313-9] 285-0] 271-9 
paneer We eins ee earns en ae) a 72,039 2,858,074 | 39-67] 39-41] 40-01} 86-2} 85-1] 85-0] 108-6] 106-4] 108-0 
ee oo De ernere ee IIE De ac caka 34, 485 1,138,603 | 33-02) 32-31) 31-26] 132-1] 131-0] 114-4] 160-4] 155-6] 132-1 
ransportation...... Nersfarels ce efeipssletete eho naeks 155, 257 6,338,039 | 40-82} 89-25} 40-18] 122-8] 123-7] 119-3] 153-3] 148-4] 149-4 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 129, 147 4,136,166 | 32-03] 31-24] 30-65} 72-9] 73-71 64-2] 101-6] 100-1] 86-3 
Polit ad BABOS Yo CSua Sin aed a Sans & eae 53,096 1,116,955 | 21-04] 20-36] 20-16] 122-9] 123-1] 116-4] 160-9] 155-8] 146-5 
TAAGs oranava cheielelevtle lo weic, cleisistow ME Bele an 200, 110 5,649,137 | 28-23] 27-92] 26-85] 114-7] 113-9] 106-5] 137-6] 135-0 121-7 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,702,983 | 35,249,434 | 32-44! 31-97] 32-81] 109-3] 109-5] 116-7] 137-3] 135-5] 1488 
Pee Lee Be oe sk ee 72,898 | 2,520,534 | 34-81) 34-25) 32-86] 120-4] 117-1] 110-9] 145-4] 139-1] 126-4 
Total—Nine Leading Industries. .... 1,775,381 | 57,769,968 | 32-54] 32-06] 32-81| 109-7] 109-8] 116-5| 137-6] 135-7] 147-9 
a Ne ee ee ee 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musica 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


a 





a 
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basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience in their work, and 
(4) the payment of higher wage-rates in a 
large number of cases. 

Until quite recently, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing has been 
relatively greater than that in the non- 
manufacturing industries taken as a unit. The 
curtailment since last autumn in the produc- 
tion of munitions and other commodities for 
wartime use has, however, brought about a 
reversal of this situation, the levels in manu- 
facturing generally now being lower in rela- 
tion to June 1, 1941, than is the case in many 
other branches of non-agricultural industry. 
Thus, at March 1, 1946, the index numbers 
of employment and payrolls in manufacturing 
were 108-°6 and 1385-3, respectively, on the 
base June 1, 1941—100, whereas in the non- 
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manufacturing classes taken as a unit the index 
of employment on the same base was 110-2, 
and that of payrolls, 140-0. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime will also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used. The degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is obviously also an extremely 
important factor. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





| 
©g 3 ® 8 5 a 
a < ° oO mS 2 4 3 Q SB) 3 ae 
i) 2: lez] eg |.8| 2) 21/221 2128181) 
z | es | £58) 58 | 52 | 8 Sh Ba a air teen sae | tess 
oO au |RSS] 2a Za es ) Ay Au b=) nn < AO 
Mars) 19305. 3.22. 110-2 DQ Dilan eee aiclet oct sh Geweirereatts 106-6 115°6 LO5 <3. Lotito sil he ree cee ty hate wgeee 104-2 
Mere eh 1 980 yoy. 100-2 TOSS) | arcopa at ahs age cone teeal Sekt ioe, « 99-7 101°6 Li ite Ree eID conc E Reo 93-8 
Mariel 1932s ci. 88-7 UE ba Tal be ea cicae (eran ae SMe ot eae ania 86-5 91-8 BBs Des). ceed eo menetears ener eee 78:7 
Maree 19619334005 76-9 COs Spl e Bee eee tics Loe hue 74-1 79-8 80*0.-[ Riso, «ie acceler cena 67-7 
Marsols 1984) o. 5: 92-7 CS 375) ie es A ie ee | Pe ee 89-1 97-8 S328), War oe sce csr aes cea eee 85-6 
Maron 1935 2s 96-4 OS=6) [Herein cel Satcher cute somes 91-3 103-5 OT ODN iG tug Shs Cee eee 91-9 
Martel el986ce ane 98-9 NUT COVER De ais a eel WAR, pe te ot 95-1 103-8 QB ich. i] - Aiteerns stake | epee ewer, eer 92-4 
Mare. les d98 7s a 102-8 LOGE GH leis | ue get ee | sake ee 102-5 | 108-9 O11 < 30] eid ee tees [meee oer fae eee 89-2 
Marse1) "19388 905... 107-8 108-3 83-6 115-0 101-6 110-1 113-7 92-2 91-0 90-4 95-2 96-2 
Mar. ly 1939. ae. 106-5 101-2 83-8 112-6 88-3 112-8 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
Maras 1040 b erecn- 113-5 116-0 93-8 125-5 | 105-8 114-3 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5 | 105-5 101-8 
Marist 194150 135-3 135-1 144-0 | 147-3 119-7 137-7. 145-7 | 111-3 107-5 107-0 120-0 116-8 
Martin) 942K so 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
Wears tela t045.8, 250... 181-4 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 198-8 186°4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
Mar. 1, 1944....... 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186-3 
Martinl? st045 wesc 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 | 137-6] 130-9 153-3 172-0 
vane iy 1946 7.42" .5 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164-1 171-8 172-2 150-6 | 144-8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
PROD es ase ei iiad Bese 67-2 165:7 | °122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 173-9 145-7 | 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
Mise ese. (hes, ae 166-9 164-2 118-1 172-0 157-0 171-6 173-6 145-2 139-7 135-7 159-6 156-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
at March 1, 1946..} 100-0 7-4 1 4-3 3°0 30-0 42-3 11-7 5-4 2-2 4-1 8-6 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
bi 
Industries 1 Relative Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1 
Weight 1946 1946 1945 1939 
STATA UL A COUPER roe otc ret ccslls baa ee eosin ale Oke tle 56-2 182-5 182-8 214-3 107-0 
MATIN Ge PLOCUGUS = CU MOLE ese om ctenchoe cers cay casa ees oie aieamtoneer 2-5 211-3 223-4 209-7 119-6 
HMI AN GCLIPTOCUCUSE Ceaser tail ehis sistent aeisiels 6 wnerabe, hes oe ier Ne tuckeee 2 153-0 154-0 130-9 87-7 
PRALINE ANC PrOCUCLS a ieee ode Ulrke hice bees bie, Mee crea, beige 1-9 152-1 149-0 140-3 111-7 
TSOOUS ANG {SHOCS a a eRe TeN salen witcevd Bonaire Rae e Lanai eee 1-1 139-3 137-4 128-3 114-8 
MIN DET ANG PLOCUCLS netic one caine. ie ae erates pte eee 3°8 119-1 117-2 118-2 72-7 
OUD ANGSATESSCEL UI DETay natcins clisests cyeccaberciece MNO & # aollclett 2-0 95-5 93-6 94-1 61-1 
JaRTh ohn BUEN Spey are NEL NARIGO Mice A Ne sr re Bier ae ae a a, A 8 146-0 142-2 ~ 129-3 84-1 \ 
Other umber Products :2 hacen oe ks setae aie aoa G 1-0 181-9 181-9 199-1 10027 227 
MasrealAnstrum entse as snp Pat iela oereie eee oteataic oe oie aie ale “1 35+9 36-1 29-7 39-8 
Plant products ear Ole ye aielg ia reshe/ aes Hata bce oe ie See ee 2 3-0 156-3 161-4 162-2 104-2 
PU lor ae PADETAPE OCCT sf ya sarencs «syncs s aceite ote Ciel tle it ont sas 5-6 153-8 152-9 137-8 104-9 
Pulp dl papers: duet eka kas te a oe Be 2-4 134-9 133-9 122-1 90-2 
FEB HEM PTO GUGIS 4h. wine ta tshceiee wae Siete cong erae Rate eete he epee 1-1 236-4 237-3 211-5 130-9 
Printing andspuplishing.. cites sic. sce Saosin cas na eer 2-1 150-8 149-4 133-7 114-9 
VED DETSD LOG UCUS Uae eee toes arate eRe era ah Me MRT RE hae 1-4 186-1 184-1 180-9 103 -6 
PL EXbULE: PROCMUICES etree cones 6 os sapere taal Sci elthe, cea Meera tia, mace, 8-5 166-3 163-8 161-1 119-8 
PO DYOAC shyt ANCL CLO GIN ei. Mod aire ode Ns comer Raho at plclolenehetan 3-1 170-6 167-7 160-6 127-9 
Cotton yarnandtclotht sic iie ai As. cecae. = Sh salle ue 1:3 109-8 107-8 111-6 93-9 
Woollen warrancdeelothiin 20 seas bate insic Coto as g wna 8 187-4 184-3 169-6 128-5 
Artificial silk and silk goods............ sehr RESET so +8 713-0 702-4 631-0 494-7 
IOs ery ands knit eOOUSe Us ne mee acawel ae alone aes 1-4 160°5 159-0 148-8 118-7 
Garments and personal furnishings..................-.00: 3-0 162-9 159-9 160-7 116-3 
Opmertextile products. ik wae ese oe oe eee os onto 1-0 172-2 171-1 183-0 108-0 
ROHR EOI Le Hoe ea PRT Cie nee oath  Weciyst oe me aid Liuwalwebas Wats csueecihe 7 137-0 145-9 154-0 163-8 
IBEVELA DES = nate wc nlar,y Ce em areicie oh Mae muacrare tale ea ere eee 9 275-1 278-8 251-1 159-9 
Chemicalsiandiallied products ais se sicccenclad ais wsselshes a a cnbucls 2-4 323°5 324-0 604-2 155-0 
Clay; glass‘amd’ stone products .2...06.h. cee tas bce. cue ask 1-0 154-9 154-8 133-0 71-7 
eerie she aNn GOWER site he hie cae sees rasa cad cise meee 1-2 161-9 160-0 141-2 123-9 
LSE CALAPPAT SATUS ORW ce bee) a's BAO ee Ak Ee 2-5 285-6 283-9 298-1 123-9 
HFOnsANnG Steeliproa ucts omic «cater c eel d oo haie ele omtbheire 16-1 202-8 204-3 300-2 94-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products......0cic.eccceceuveeae 2-0 254-1 253-9 250-2 114-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................00eecceee 1-5 229-2 225-9 222-8 114-2 
Pee CuLeural sim plements ish aires Wee sue @owecekilolnea ev eaes 8 167-2 164-8 137-6 62-6 
ond: Vehicles anciarreranbs od@ lis. cee oc oan ok oceee 5-8 159-3 160-8 269-2 90:3 
AELOMMOD ILS AHCI DALtSO a? Lay. bak ete Beka help ae ties a eae 1-8 208-2 214-6 288-2 151-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1-6 538-7 575-4 1, 235-0 62-2 
eatin SUR PDLIANGeS <i rachael Mla reac AP eC tokens oka J aonee a eae “4 1938-5 193-6 193-2 118-7 
Tron and’ steel fabrication: (nveis:).... 2.2. cai. oelba dee ekae 6 179-9 180-1 285-0 97-1 
Foundry and machine shop products................0000- “5 210-9 204-3 240-4 98-5 
Other iron and'steel products......... 00.0... .ceccc cesses 2-9 223-5 223-6 337-3 98-0 
Non-ferrous! metal/produets.. o02. 0. cont. Veeco clcteemes ae ott 2°4 285-4 281-4 386-8 151-5 
Non-metallic mineral: products. ....05...5%..0. on asics bane 0 1-0 214-7 214-2 213-4 —146-3 
Miscellaneous tA 3K Uy ede Meek Ue wl ale are a dal cutee ee 1-0 290-3 287-9 356-2 134-2 
POSSE ee Ren Wenn te Meet a RtiNs Wiehe cae ch ates bias DER e 6-0 338-5 343-5 309-9 108-8 
MER TRT Nea Be RN ri) Re wah am Doh MERE oe aN MES oe Ned ihc 4.2 152-8 150-8 150-7 160-9 
Ga Pi aie Sh Cats, Srign Ria apm aad at caer Mig NE tae Toy de reat 1-6 96-9 96-5 96-2 93-4 “ 
Metarlicioress tus yeas a nlare monte ats tion Saisie ses aie Deheae en 2-0 270-9 264-3 263-1 334-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............c0ceccceeee “6 156-1 156-0 160-0 LAG 
Communications 3608 Oe pe ee vk Se ek doe neo 2:0 128-4 127-3 111-2 80-8 - 
BREYER TADS a pe econo: ae MMe Pir had ee Pole choot hae ete geet “4 134-6 134-9 126-1 88-6 
LIES (Ey o SONY S SIO Ba Sack aR) co TA AB ea tagline a em | ee a 1-6 126-2 124-7 106-8 78:7 
9-1 121-3 122-2 117-9 80-3 
3-0 197-0 197-2 184-6 119-8 
5-1 109-1 109-8 106-7 72°6 
1-0 77-0 79-1 81-4 64-6 
7-6 101-3 102-4 89-2 94-3 
3-1 118-3 121-4 81-5 43-3 
2-2 95-6 99-1 84-2 177-3 \ 
2-3 89-1 85-9 101-4 68-9 
3-1 211-7 211-9 199-0 128-5 
2-0 208-5 208-9 198-9 124-8 
1-1 218-0 217-6 199-1 134-9 
11-8 179-9 178-6 167-0 128-9 
8-5 185-3 183-9 172-8 133-5 
3-3 167-0 166-4 153-6 117°5 
100-0 166-9 167-2 178-2 106-5 
Ue eal es oe ae ae 139-8 135-9 IOS RF el eee ie | 
Banksrand slrust: COmpanteduarc- cus fk ne en UN aera ee 143-8 137-7 TSS OL legate ye tgccout ~* 
Brokerage ane. Bibek anarket.n coe ee ire dae ee. eC ee oe ee oe _ 240-3 227-1 SY Apel rch mate ea oan 
Insurance........ De SEN a feed en i Tele awe at AS REN ie AME ONL OF oan aTE ok 128-6 128-2 | 121°. Gras eae 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.................0.. 0.0 ccc leccccceccen. 165-6 165-7 GD 8 alee tec eee 
a mT a ES EE Se Ee 
1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. $ 
x 
% , 
© ~ 3 +t 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, M arch 1, 1946 


HERE was a decline at March 1 as 

compared with February 1 in the average 
hourly earnings of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing. The average of hours worked per 
week also dropped. 

Statistics were furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 6,070 manufacturers 
employing 707,097 hourly-rated wage-earners, 
who were paid the sum of $21,139,429 for 
services rendered in a total- of 31,133,550 
hours. The latter aggregate represented a 
mean of 44 hours per employee, while the 
earnings average 67-9 cents per hour, or 
$29.88 in the week. In the preceding period 
of observation, the same employers had re- 


ported 709,383 hourly-rated workers and had | 
disbursed $21,297,917 for services rendered in 


31,264,353 hours; the latter had averaged 44-1 
per wage-earner, and the earnings, 68-1 cents 
per hour, or $30.03 in the week. There was 
thus a reduction of 0:3 per cent in the num- 
ber of employees in the week under review, 
of 0-4 per cent in the total hours paid for, 
and of 0:7 per cent in the weekly wages of 
the hourly-rated personnel on the payrolls 
of the co-operating manufacturers as compared 
with the last week in February. 

'The average of hours worked in the week 
of March 1 showed little change from Feb- 


~yruary 1, but was a good deal lower than at 


March 1, 1945, when the mean was 45°8 
hours. Overtime had then been more com- 
monly reported. 


There was a slight decline in the latest’ 


figure of average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing; this fell from 68-1 cents in the pre- 
ceding return, to 67-9 at March 1, when the 
rate was rather more than two cents lower 
than that of 70-1 indicated at the same date 
in 1945. The last figure had included payment 
for a good deal of overtime work, while 
another significant factor contributing to the 
higher rate reported at March 1 of last year 
was the greater concentration of workers then 
existing in the more highly-paid heavy manu- 
facturing industries. The average hourly and 
weekly earnings at the first of March of the 
present year were affected to some extent by 
loss of working time due to industrial dis- 
putes in the United States. 

Table I summarizes tthe statistics of average 
hours worked and average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, and in the durable and non- 
durable goods’ divisions, in .the period for 
which data are available. 

Average Hours Worked—An insignificant 
reduction was indicated at March 1 in the 
average hours worked in manufacturing as 
a whole as compared with February 1; the 
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latest mean was also a little lower than in any 
other period of observation except in the 
holiday week of January 1, in 1945 and 1946, 
and Easter week of last year. The slight 
falling-off from February 1 took place largely 
in the iron and steel industries, in which the 
average fell from 44°8 hours in the week of 
February 1, to 44:1 in the week of March 1; 
shortage of materials due to the steel strike 
in the United States was an important factor 
in producing the decline. There were small 
increases in the average hours reported in 
most other branches of the durable manu- 
factured goods industries. The trend in this 
respect was also slightly upward in many 
division of the non-durable manufactured 
goods industries. In these industries taken as 


- a whole, there was an increase from 43-8 


hours in the week of February 1, to 43:9 in 
that of March 1. .In comparison with the 
hours worked a year ago, however, there was 
a reduction at the date under review in the 
light manufacturing industries, as in the durable 
manufactured goods industries. The decline 
in both divisions was due in part to diminu- 
tion in the amount of overtime. 


Average Hourly EHarnings—The average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing as a whole 
in the week ending March 1 stood at 67-9 
cents, fractionally lower than the mean of 
68-1 cents in the week of February 1. The 
latest figure was the same as at January 1, 
but was higher than in any earlier period since 
September 1, 1945. As compared with March 
1 of last year, there was a reduction of 2:2 
cents per hour in manufacturing generally; 
as previously stated, the decline which has 
taken place in the 12 months, in spite of the 
payment of higher wage-rates in several im- 
portant industries, is due in the main to 
changes in the distribution of the workers in 
manufacturing, together with reduced work 
at over time rates. In regard to the first of 
these factors, it is interesting to note that at 
March 1, 1945, over 55 per cent of the 
reported total of hourly-rated wage-earners 
were classed in the durable manufactured 
goods industries, in which the earnings aver- 
aged 77-8 cents, while not quite 45 per cent 
of the indicated workers, employed in the 
light manufactured goods industries, received 
an average of 60-3 cents per hour. At the 
date under review, the distribution showed 
less than 49 per cent of the wage-earners in 
the heavy manufacturing industries and over 
51 per cent in the light manufacturing divi- 
sion, while the earnings in the former cate- 
gory were 74:6 cents, and in the latter, 61-5 
cents per hour. 
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Average Weekly Wages.—Statistics of man- 
hours and hourly earnings are not available 
for all classes of wage-earners, but only for 
those of whose hours a precise record is kept, 
being, in the main, persons paid at hourly 
rates; this restriction in general also results 
in the exclusion of salaried personnel. Among 
the classes of wage-earners for whom accurate 
records of hours worked are usually not main- 
tained are piece-workers in some, but not all 
establishments, route-drivers, delivery men, 
etc; in many cases, employers report that the 
earnings of their wage-earners paid at other 
than hourly rates exceed those of their hourly- 
rated personnel. In general, however, the wage- 
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earners for whom statistics of man-hours and 
hourly earnings are available constitute im- 
portant proportions of the total personnel of 
the co-operating firms. Thus the wage-earners 
for whom data are given in the present bul- 
letin made up 75:5 per cent of the total em- 
ployees of the manufacturers furnishing 
monthly statistics on employment and pay- 
rolls at March 1, 1945; in the heavy manu- 
factured goods industries, the ratio was 78-3 
per cent, and that in the light manufactured 
goods division, 73-1 per cent. 

In view of the large proportions which 
hourly-rated wage-earners constitute of the 
total working forces! currently reported, con- 


TABLE1.—AVERAGE:!HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF HOUyES RATED WAGE- 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


= 
a a 


Average Hours Worked 





Week Preceding 
Manu- 
facturing 
No. 

Nov. hay EO Oa eecy A oe ae nO Pee Cae MEAP en Ane 
“Jan. APOLOG Ty art Caewe rey hee 8 ice rede Crowe, Renee eau 39-6 
ACC ly arte Heer ec tee aie A Nia ia iP ire apace Soler aie 45-4 
Ean lip ni amon iia teak ts swath «cen ie aaa aie wields 45-8 
SADT nee un eeee Seal cnioen nae Mahe ae fakes 43-6 
NB Nia HR ASS ce AeA, eee pee eR ate aor ar LE 45-5 
ATTSYES NCE A, cas eee a aed Ft Sh ale a eee 44-3 
ulyanteerc <s Bare toate tre Aemiclels as clereia sia iohrs sine 44.3 
IRV fet Pai ori be shore ty chen legion rele care ae 44.3 
ere] hia! bescy teeta me eae» SNS ta Ean Cn i 44-1 
CEERI Pe Ane seid ft a haeiada ts thc tmses sevaiethe atts aloes 44.7 
EN Give ears Wane Beret: See MEMRAM. bares eh anoee 44.9 
BCCI Teh tr eet nie ica oo ae Reerca tee coe titan, ce eine eae ie 44.8 
Feet LOA Orr cauts tekes AERC PMR Eun any aE ear waade 38-1 
2 Oey ea AO cia aL es tn el eh 44-1 
AVES eee gees Mra instr ton wie aie CUE Cree ong Ry ae Syehe 44-0 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Durable |Non-durable} Manu- Durable )Non-durable 
Goods Goods facturing Goods Goods 
No. No. cts. cts. cts. 
47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
46-9 45-5 70-5 77°9 60-4 
39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
46-0 44.7 70-1 77°8 60-3 
46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
44.2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
44-7 43-9 70-3 77-5 61-4 
45-0 43-8 70-1 77-0 61-2 
44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
45-3 44-6 67-5 74-8 60:6 
44.9 44.6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61:3 
44.2 43-9 67-9 61-5 





TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS AS REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING AS A WHOLE, AND IN THE MANU 
FACTURE OF DURABLE GOODS AND OF NON-DURABLE GOODS. 


Durable Manufactured Non-Durable 





Manufacturing? Goods Manufactured.Goods — 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries - Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 

Hey: CAS TAO YG Ae aan Pre ge Neh Se Mt eA Pee $33.13 $32.55 $36 . 67 $36.52 $28.99 $27.23 
(Sr sel ude std Arena os Mira sae 501 ts AO a a 33.29 32.64 36.83 36.54 29.23 27.48 
Jon Pe OAD eee PAM ht tast. os.2) cease cee es 30.11 27.72 32.77 30.61 27.05 24.06 
LOE O a hee attra en Sumo ie by oes PVE ee Rian ae “Os a Aa 32.98 31.83 36.44 35.79 29.06 26.95 
LEN pt Ei Sy eam at he Pe ia 33.50 32.11 37.04 36.18 29.46 27.14 
ADI eerste ee RRR elite, stich oe Mahee 32.48 30.69 35.78 34.48 28.73 26.07 
IVS Vial Be eer eer Pele, he, cE ecm eilear | P8 8 de Re 33.51 32.08 36.98 36.08 29.58 27.10 
ULNAR, Se i a a le le LS dy 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 
ATURE LE? hin sth Mi 6 eo RO act MUA LS iis EA Se RRR Ee aD Ay 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
REAAISE oh eee ey Opege ete apes asia Ps Se 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.33 26.53 
SSDs meen ON Pade apr: Sachs lal RANE cto s aie 32.51 30.52 35.58 33.81 29.60 26.80 
Cepeda en Lat Maid A aR ELF te 32.45 30.31 35.57 33.93 29.61 26.88 
IN Ow alpen eter ae atic hts ih hdd roe aoe nce 32.55 30.31 35.60 33.88 29.84 27.03 
UD CGAL ss BOE A Tr ES Ae ee ee belo i 32.32 30.02 35.20 33.23 29.83 27.08 
*Jan. degl GAG Mish Mey hs hie ee eee ee 29.32 25.87 31.30 28.01 27.57 23.88 
NG CS PERS = So ape eh a one Pa a eC A 32.29 30.03 35.23 33.39 29.69 26.85 
I 0g 8 a a Cy ane SR a lms ag Ur ie a aN 32.31 29.88 34.91 32.97 29.99 27.00 





1 The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, and 


by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1. 
2 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, and 


by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1. 
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oe TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, OFf{HOURLY-RATED WAGE- 


F EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING AS A WHOLE IN THE LEADING 
: CITIES OF CANADA 


AvERAGE Hours WORKED AVERAGE Hourty HARNINGS 


Week Preceding 


Van- p Van- 
Montreal | Toronto | Hamilton} Winnipeg | couver | Montreal | Toronto | Hamilton| Winnipeg} couver 
No No No. No No cts cts. cts cts cts 

June 1, 1945..... 44-5 42-0 43-4 42-7 40-4 70-3 74-1 72-9 68-4 5-3 
SP ulyane hire cmcies 43-4 42-6 44-6 43-2 41-2 70-2 73°5 72-6 68-3 34.9 
PANTS Be Be stethc ape oie 44-3 41-9 44-1 41-5 42-3 70-0 72-9 73-9 67-4 84-8 
eptecb aan os 44-7 41-9 43-0 43-5 40-9 69-0 72-5 72-9 68-1 84-7 
OCty ale cto sae sau 45-1 42-0 44-1 43-4 42-1 68-1 71-3 72-1 68-3 83°7 
INOVeR IRS abeis 45-6 42-6 43-6 44.0 42-4 67-6 70-7 70-9 68-2 82-7 
Woe. sulci. ssh 45-9 42-2 43-7 44-9 41-2 67-2 70°6 71-6 68-6 82-4 
Jan. ol 1946... «3: 36-8 36-3 37:0 38-7 34-8 67-4 71°4 73-4 69-6 81-9 
Pebasly. 0 soon, 44-8 41-5 42-6 42-8 41-8 66-7 70-9 72-4 69-5 81-7 
1 Ee eat Mb eae 44-8 41-5 42-9 42-9 41-8 67-1 71-1 71-9 69-5 81-0 


siderable interest attaches to the comparisons 
contained in Table 2, showing the variations 
in the combined weekly salaries and wages 
reported: by the co-operating manufacturers 
in the last 17 months, and those indicated in 
the weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners, obtained by multiplying the hours 
worked in the week of observation by the 
average hourly earnings in the same week. 


Although there was a slight increase at 
March 1, as compared with February 1, in the 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure, the earnings 
of the hourly-rated personnel were a little 
lower, partly as a result of a very slight 
lessening in the average time worked. In the 
heavy manufactured goods industries, the 
salaries-and-wages figure fell by 32 cents, and 
the average hourly rate by 42 cents, while in 
the light manufactured goods industries there 
was an increase of 30 cents in the week of 
May 1 in the salaries-and-wages figure, and 
of 15 cents in the earnings of hourly-rated 
personnel. 


In the comparison with the week ending 
March 1 of last year, the earnings of all 
workers in recorded employment in manu- 
facturing as a whole show a reduction of 
about $1.19 per week, and those of hourly- 
rated wage-earners, of approximately $2.23. As 
has previously been pointed out, the more 
important factors contributing to the declines 
are changes in the industrial distribution of 
workers, curtailment in the number of hours 
worked, and industrial disputes, the last- 
named affecting the situation directly and 
indirectly. In the case of the heavy manu- 
facturing industries, the loss in weekly earn- 
ings in the year amounted to $2.13 in the 
combined salaries and wages, and to $3.21 in 
the earnings of the hourly-rated staff. In the 
light manufacturing industries, there was an 
increase of about 53 cents in the combined 
salaries-and-wages figure, but the average 


weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners 
were lower by 14 cents than at March 1, 
1945. Since then, the average hours worked 
by hourly-rated personnel in the durable manu- 
factured goods industries have fallen by 2-3 
hours per week, accompanied by a reduction 
of 3-2 cents in the rate per hour, while in 
the case of the non-durable manufactured 
goods industries, the average time worked has 
diminished by just over one hour, and the rate 
has risen by 1-2 cents per hour. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


In many of the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, comparatively few workers are employed 
at hourly rates, with the result that accurate 
records of the hours which they work cannot 
be obtained. The representation of the non- 
manufacturing industries in the monthly 
statistics of man-hours and hourly earnings 
is accordingly much smaller than that in 
manufacturing. At a later date, however, it 
is hoped that the representation in several 
important industries will be extended, per- 
mitting the publication of monthly figures for 
such groups. 

In mining, the average of hours worked im 
the week of March 1 showed little change as 
compared with a month earlier, being 44-6 
at February 1 and 44:5 at Mareh I. The 
mean in the same week of last year was 
higher, at 45-4. There was an increase of 
nine-tenths of a cent as compared with 
February 1 in the latest average hourly rate, 
which was higher by 1-9 cents than in the 
week of March 1, 1945. Local transportation 
reported small increases in the hourly average 
as compared with a month and a year earlier; 
this was also the case in building construction, 
and in hotels and restaurants. The means 
in highway construction and maintenance and 
in personal services were very slightly lower 
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‘than in the week of February 1, although they 
were a little higher than those reported at 
March 1 of last year. 


Statistics for the Larger Cities 


Table 3, appearing for the first time, con- 
tains preliminary statistics of average hours 
worked and average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing in the larger cities in which 
employers report considerable numbers of 
workers paid at hourly rates. The disparities 
in the average rates result to an important 
extent from variations in the industrial 
distributions of the wage-earners for whom 
statistics are available; an associated factor 
is that of the sex distribution. 

The table shows the record of average 
hours worked and average hourly earnings 
reported monthly in the period commencing 
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June 1, in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


‘In four of these centres, there has been a 
reduction in the hourly average earnings in 
the period since June, Winnipeg being the 
exception. The declines are, of course, due 
to lessened overtime work and to changes in 
the distribution of workers as between in- 
dustries in which. the rates are relatively low 
and those in which they are relatively high. 
In the case of Winnipeg, the slight increase 
is due in part to the payment of higher rates 
in the animal food division since last spring. 


The number of workers in the cities for 
whom statistics of man-hours and_ hourly 
earnings are available at the beginning of 
March are as follows:—Montreal, 125,217; 
Toronto, 107,980; Hamilton, 37,794; Winnipeg, 
23,812, and Vancouver, 23,720. 


f 


The Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment at the 
Beginning of March, 1946. 


A S was explained in a previous report it has 
been found necessary during the period of 
conversion to a peace-time economy, to obtain 
monthly data showing the sex distribution of 
the workers in recorded employment. In 
1944 and 1945, such enquiries were made 
semi-annually, at April 1 and October 1, while 
earlier enquiries into sex distribution were 
undertaken at October 1 in 1943 and 1942. 
The statistics for March 1 therefore result 
from the second monthly survey of the kind; 
although this is the eighth occasion on which 
material on sex distribution has been obtained, 
none of the previous investigations yielded 
information which is entirely comparable with 
that of the present enquiry, the seasonal 
changes which ordinarily take place between 
the autumn, the early spring and the late 
winter affecting the validity of a comparison 
of the latest data with those obtained in 
the surveys made in 1945 and earlier years. 
Obviously, the greatest changes which have 
recently taken place in employment as a 
whole, and in the sex distribution of the 
workers included in the monthly record, have 
resulted from the termination of the war. 

In view of the greater degree of similarity 
in seasonal conditions at April 1 and March 1 
than exists in the case of the October 1- 
March 1, comparison, the statistics reported at 
' April 1, 1945, are reproduced for comparative 
purposes in Table 11 in place of the statistics 
depicting the situation last autumn; as has 
‘previously been pointed out, employment 
ordinarily reaches its annual peak, particularly 
“among women, about October 1, while indus- 
trial activity is usually low in late winter. 


Pressure of work has prevented the adjust- 
ment of the April 1, 1945, data to take care 
of the changes in the co-operating employers 
in the last 11 months; however, the statistics 
serve in-a general way to indicate the changes 
which have taken place in this period in the 
numbers and in the distribution of the 
workers in recorded employment. 

The 15,644 employers furnishing returns at 
March 1 in the eight main industrial divi- 
sions (viz., manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services, and _ trade), 
reported 1,315,894 men and 387,089 women on 
their payrolls, the latter constituting 227 per 
1,000 of the indicated working force. At 
February 1, these firms had employed 
1,705,505 persons, of whom 390,561, or 229 per 
1,000 were women. Thus there was a decline 
of 0-9 per cent in the number of women, 
accompanied by an increase of 0-1 per cent 
in the number of men. The general reduc- 
tion in the month was 0-1 per cent. 

The number of women workers in the nine 
leading industries, including finance, was given 
as 423,135, in a total staff of 1,775,381, a ratio 
of 238 females per 1,000 of both sexes. A 
month earlier, the proportion was 241 per 
1,000, there having been 427,746 women in the 
total of 1,775,931 on the payrolls of the 
establishments furnishing data. Employment 
for workers of both sexes at March 1 declined 
by a very small fractional percentage; there 
was a falling off of 1-1 per cent among the 
females, but an increase of 0:3 per cent among 
male workers. To some extent, these changes 
are probably seasonal in character. 
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Among women employees, the largest reduc- 
tions in the month took place in animal and 
vegetable food, tobacco, beverage, paper 
product and chemical manufacturing, and in 
the mining, transportation, services, trade 
and finance industries; except in the last- 
named the declines were moderate. On the 
other hand, there were increases in the num- 
ber reported in leather and textile factories 
and in communications. 

The greatest expansion in employment for 
men at March 1 as compared with February 1 
was indicated in the lumber, pulp and paper, 
textile, electric light and power, electrical 
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apparatus and non-ferrous metal manufactur- 
ing divisions, in mining 
metallic ores) and in trade and _ financial 
institutions. On the other hand, there were 
fairly pronounced reductions in the month in 


the number of men reported in the food, 


tobacco, iron and steel; non-ferrous metal, 
logging, transportation and construction in- 
dustries; as previously stated, the falling-off 
in the iron and steel group largely resulted 
from the strike in the American steel indus- 
try, while that in the non-manufacturing 


groups just mentioned was partly of a seasonal - 


character. 


THE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AS AT MARCH 1, 1946, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946, WITH COMPARTIVE FIGURES FOR OCTOBER 1 AND APRIL 1, 1945, 
AND OCTOBER 1, 1942 











Fe Mar. 1, 19462 
Geographical and Industrial 
Unit \ Wo- 
Men men Men 
No. No. PCe 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............. 110,025 20,264 | 84-4 
Prince Edward Island......... 1,935 813 | 70-4 
INO VaArOCOULAUG ota ves eee. 63, 942 10,584 | 85-8 
ew Brunswick.............+. 44,148 8,867 | 83-3 
WHEDEC EE cok. oc tie siate ee este 397, 146 133,395 | 74-9 
ONCATIOSA ene she re Seo eae 559, 494 193,430 | 74-3 
Prairie Provinces.............-. 163, 291 46,644 | 77-8 
MEA HttLODA Ge hse sew cert accsenes 73, 036 232600. 020 
Saskatchewan EE OL ei 32,008 8,924 | 78-2 
Weli6) sh 82 he MRI arc eee eS ee 58, 247 14°065 | 80-5 
British Columbiac. 6.6. ..3.ce 6: 122, 290 29,402 | 80-6 
Wanads ye. iain. sees 1,352,246 423,135 | 76-2 
(b) Cites 
WWEOn ECA es. Nes, 5 s areke ee hares 180, 049 85,738 | 67-7 
[Ov oot eB cee yee ete 17,478 7,147 | 71-0 
PEORODEORMG Tan feck cei hea: stews 160, 773 87,370 | 64:8 
OTCA WASH uci a ties cco ate ake 16, 433 9,360 | 63-7 
EVaraleon vires. oes stieioek as on 40,781 16,145 | 71-6 
WiMCSOR tet ril esate tae Slog cod at 26, 602 5,308 | 83-4 
IWAMTIPO RS r ee eins te Scie cin derma s 42,996 20,534 | 67-7 
WARCOUVEI os ino. See oe cee at 50, 578 20,508 | 71-2 
Eis lifans motaign se ot late. 20% fers 18, 738 5, 842 | 76-2 
RUSRG IN OLIN setae state oenticis stoes cs 10,172 3,569 | 74-0 
DHErDrGOke. Fa... cats oe Loe eee: 5, 801 3,504 | 62-3 
MENT OO SIUEMCLS aikaeg toed cht esa 8 6, 168 2,324 | 72-6 
Kitchener-Waterloo............. 12,205 5,871 | 67-5 
NEONGONL Ae ea os ares lee aot 14, 486 TAOM SS 67 3 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur.......... 8,040 1,612 | 83-3 
PROPS Mae ra tek Oar Sac ek ras 6,044 3,849 | 61-1 
Saskatoon Bes eee RRR” rts 4,428 1,944 | 69-5 
GAINS ATID sepiet. ateaad cielaAaten « ecnete 13, 295 4,674 | 74-0 
PATIO COM Mes sr Cakes one's ators ne sere Be 11, 737 5,628 | 67-6 
WHCLOLIQ OEE cee cake clic cutee 8, 794 3,086 | 74-0 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manuracburing 2. Fac casos eres 723,151 233,519 | 75-6 
DurableiGoodslt aus 2 asbisaes 386, 017 54,484 | 87-6 
Non-Durable Goods.......... 318, 948 176,546 | 64-4 
Electric Light and Power..... 18,186 2,489 | 88-0 
OPP IN  eN tenet, SG oie ote aca 100, 473 1,706 | 98-3 
IVETET ORI NOE Less Sees, Se Ma 70,379 1,660 | 97-7 
OMMUNICAPIONS, . 62 Vk sack ee 15, 673 18,812 | 45-4 
“Cramsportbation’., ..<veescciies com> 143, 235 12,022 | 92-3 
Construction and Maintenance.. 125, 827 3,320 | 97-4 
DOLVICES... dealsmbtars Geta ae. oBielsieecces 23,479 29,617 | 44-2 
6 Ee PX6 C20 Pea oe a eee Pore a 113, 677 86,433 | 56-8 
Eight Leading Industries.| 1,315,894 387,089 | 77-3 
HIM ATCO Ue eae eee taketh sears 36, 352 36,046 | 50-2 

tac pvr noah See Indus- 
SR AL eee Pik od cect 1,352, 246 423,135 | 76-2 











Feb. 1, 1946 

Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- 
men | Men | men | Men } men | Men | men | Men | men 
PC. PCa P.Gil PEC. (ECF PEC AVEO. EEA ave ee 
15-6 | 84-6 | 15-4 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 83-2 | 16-8 | 86-7 13-3 
29-6 | 71-0 | 29-0 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 67-6 | 32-4 | 77-3 | 22-7 
14-2 | 86-0 | 14-0 | 85-3 | 14-7 | 84-3 | 15-7 | 88-1 11-9 
16-7 | 83-5 | 16-5 | 81-3 | 18-7 | 82-3 | 17-7 | 84-8 15-2 
25-1 | 74-8 | 25-2 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 73-0 | 27-0 | 74-9 25-1 
25-7 | 74-0 | 26-0 | 71-8 | 28-2 | 70-2 | 29-8 | 73-3 26-7 
22:2 | 77-2 | 22-8 | 76-0 | 24-0 | 74-7 | 25-3 | 80-7 19-3 
24-5 | 74-9 | 25-1 | 73-5 | 26-5 | 71-9 | 28-1 | 78-8 | 21-2 
21-8 | 78-1 | 21-9 | 77-1 | 22-9 | 75-5 | 24-5 | 81-4 18-6 
19-5 | 79-9 | 20-1 | 78-7 | 21-3 | 77-9 | 22-1 | 838-0 17-0 
19-4 | 80-2 | 19-8 | 78-7 | 21-3 | 79-4 | 20-6 | 83-5 16-5 
23-8 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 74-7 | 25-3 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 76-5 | 23-5 
32-3 | 67-5 | 32-5 | 67-4 | 32-6 | 66-4 | 33-6 | 68-3 31-7 
29:0 | 70-8 | 29-2 | 72-3 | 27-7 } 69-9 | 30-1 | 64-8 | 35-2 
35-2 | 64-9 | 35-1 | 62-7 | 37-3 | 60-4 | 39-6 | 63-4 | 36-6 
36-3 | 63-1 | 36-9 | 60-6 | 39-4 | 59-4 | 40-6 | 62-8 | 37-2 
28-4 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 69-3 | 30-7 | 67-3 | 32-7 | 71-1 28-9 
16-6 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 80-9 | 19-1 | 85-1 14-9 
32-3 | 66-9 | 33-1 | 64-8 | 35-2 | 63°6 | 36-4 | 71-8 | 28-2 
28-8 | 71-4 | 28-6 | 71-5 | 28-5 | 71-7 | 28-3 | 78-7 | 21-3 
DOB GeS lesan bi aeOn kine Onc coil aaa y | cone aye, | aecaeee 
26-0 } 73-6 | 26-4 | 68-0 | 32-0 | 73-6 | 26°41)......J0e.... 
37-7 | 61-5 | 38-5 4 59-9 | 40-1 | 59-6 | 40-4 ]......J...5.. 
Dea TQ he A Tae 1h 20S ap OO= Ooms LAE ieccavens| alee 
39-5 6740-1 2383-0)| 642.1 7°35-8: [638215 86s 9. le oe Se 
32-9 10 6625,|-33° Del) O4e2at<d5°S [Oo oaeaOr Colca en |e eee 
16° 721 832 2e LGS8 eSB kde Lele Ven || nO sei les lee ele nearer ae 
38-9 | 61-7 | 38-3 | 58-0 | 42-0 | 57-2 | 42-8 |......4...0.. 
30-5 | 68-2 | 31-8 | 66-8 | 33-2 | 64-1 | 35-9 |......1...-.. 
26:0 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 71-6 | 28-4 | 70-8 | 29-2 |......)...... 
89-4 15-6722 1232-81964 50) 3b bi) Ol fle OS saule aie neler. 
96-0) | 73:41 26-6. | 74°6 125-4 |- 74-8] 25-2 (oka eee 
24-4 | 75-4 | 24-6 | 74-0 | 26-0 | 72-8 | 27-2 | 74-3 | 25-7 
12-4 | 87-6 | 12-4 | 86-2 | 13-8 | 83-3 | 16-7 | 84-7 15-3 
35-6 | 64-1 | 35-9 | 62-4 | 37-6 | 60-3 | 39-7 | 61-4 | 38-6 
12-0 | 88-1 | 11-9 | 87-4 | 12-6 | 86-4 | 13-6 | 88-8 11-2 

1-7 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-3 1-7 | 98-2 1-8 
2:3 | 97-6 | 2-4] 97-2 | 2-8 | 97-0] 3-0 | 98-0 2-0 
54-6 | 46-3 | 53-7 | 44-2 | 55-8 | 48-2 | 56-8 | 52-3 47-7 
7-7 | 92-2 7-8 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-7 8-3 | 94-0 6-0 
2-6 | 97-4 | 2-61] 97-8 | 2-2 | 96-6 | 3-4 | 98-6 1-4 
55-8 | 42-7 | 57-3 | 42-4 | 57-6 | 40-7 | 59-3 | 48-4] 51-6 
43-2 | 56-1 | 43-9 | 53-2 | 46-8 | 51-2 | 48-8 | 54-7 | 45-3 
22-9 | 77-1 | 22-9 | 75-8 | 24-2 | 74-3 | 25-3 | 77-3 | 22-79 
49-8 | 47-2 | 52-8 | 46-7 | 58-3 | 46-0 | 54-0 | 55-1 44-9 
23-8 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 74-9 | 25-3 | 73-3 | 26-7 | 36-5 | 23-5 





1 This classification comprises the following: —iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
the exception of electric light and power. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 
2 The March data are subject to revision. 


(particularly of . 


Oct. 1, 1945 |April 1, 1945] Oct. 1, 1942 
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In the last 11 months, there has been a 
decline of some 94,300 workers, or 5:1 per 
cent, in the number in recorded employment 
in the nine leading industries; of these persons, 
approximately 18,600 were men and 75,700 


women, the latter making up just over 80. 


per cent of the total number released. In all 
provinces and in each of the cities for which 
data are segregated except Vancouver and 
Victoria, the reductions in the number of 
women workers have been relatively greater 
than those among male employees, reducing 
the proportions of women per 1,000 workers 
in recorded employment. 

Industrially, the losses have been largely 
confined to manufacturing, in which there 
were declines of some 89,700 men and about 
70,600 women in recorded employment at 
March 1, 1946, as compared with April 1, 


pe Bo Nh ign ck an he eee ee 
« tie - 


| MAY 


1945. Establishments in the non-manufactur- — 


ing classes have generally reported increased 
employment for men. In the case of the 
logging, communications and service divi- 
sions, the indicated numbers of women 
workers have also risen; in the latter two 
industries, however, the gains have been 
relatively less than those among male 
employees so that the ratios of women per 
1,000 employees of both sexes have fallen. In 
financial institutions as a whole, there has 
been no significant change in the reported 
number of women, while employment for 
men has shown a decided increase. The 
women on the staffs of the co-operating firms 
in mining, transportation, construction and 
trade have diminished in numbers in the last 
11 months, as have their proportions in the 
total reported working forces in these 
industries. 


Report on Employment Conditions, April, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The first 
section of the report deals with the Canadian 
labour market by occupational groups, while 
the second section gives a more detailed 
analysis of employment conditions by regions. 


[ae labour situation improved decidedly 

during April. Employment opportuni- 
ties available increased substantially during 
the month, while fewer applicants sought work 
at the employment offices. Manpower 
requirements rose to meet the needs of recon- 
verted industry and the seasonal upswing in 
industrial activity. The shortage of materials, 
however, remains acute and in many indus- 
tries is curtailing the expansion of job oppor- 
tunities. Unfilled vacanciesl, exclusive of 
agriculture, increased by more than 25 per 
cent during April to reach approximately the 
100,000 mark at April 25. 
demands for construction, service, and 
unskilled workers accounted mainly for the 
increased manpower needs during April. The 
number of unplaced applicants? slackened 
during the month, and at the end of April 





1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


The augmented — 


totalled slightly less than 250,000. The 
decline in applicants seeking employment was 
due mainly to the drop in the number of 
men registering for work in the Ontario 
Region. Unemployment continues at a high 
level *in the Maritime and Pacific Regions. 
No extensive transfer of workers is warranted 
at this time because of the acute shortage 
of housing accommodation in other areas. 
A markedly different labour situation existed 
at the comparative date in 1945.- At April 20, 
1945, the labour market remained stringent, 


with only 78,000 applicants to fill the 180,000 


vacancies on file at the employment offices. 
Table I shows labour demand and supply by 
main occupational group and by sex, as at 
April 25, 1946. Table II presents a monthly 
comparison of total labour demand and 
supply. Unfilled vacancies classified by main 
industry group and by sex, as at April 25, 
1946, with absolute and percentage changes 
in total demand during the last month are 
shown in Table III. 


Clerical Workers 


The general increase in industrial activity 
was reflected in a rise of 28 per cent in the 
number of clerical workers required during 
April. At April 25, there were 7,175 clerical 


workers needed across Canada while applicants — 


seeking this type of work numbered 24,821. 
Male clerical workers, particularly, were in 
excess, with approximately eight workers for 
every unfilled vacancy on file. Demand for 


female clerical workers continues to be con- 


centrated in Quebec and Ontario while many 





_ 
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of the applicants are registered in the Prairie 


and Pacific Regions. Additional orders for 
stenographic help were filed during April. 
The larger stores and florist shops especially 
required more workers to meet the increased 
seasonal activity. As demand for stenographic 
workers increases, the shortage of experienced 
and qualified help becomes even more acute. 
Employers are requesting, for the most part, 
single girls, who are well-educated and experi- 
enced, but suitable applicants are difficult to 
find. There were 2,859 stenographers and 


typists required across Canada at April 25, 


while unplaced applicants numbered 2,450. 


~The need for general clerical workers rose 


slightly during April with printing and pub- 
lishing firms reporting increased orders for 
this type of help. 


Sales Workers 


As commodity goods gradually become 
more plentiful, additional sales workers will 


- be required. During April, the demand for 


sales workers rose slightly to total 4,423 at 
April 25. Although the number of applicants 
seeking sales work dropped during April, the 
available supply at April 25, numbering 14,464, 
was still well in excess of demand. Qualified 
help, however, is easily placed in most areas. 
Many local offices report a serious shortage 
.of experienced applicants with a sufficiently 
high standard of education and appearance to 
meet the exacting requirements now specified 
by employers. Orders remain high for insur- 
ance and real estate salesmen, but many of 
the vacancies are on a commission basis, and 
applicants, generally, are reluctant to accept 
this type of work. 


Service Workers 


Although the total number of service 
workers registered at employment offices at 
April 25 exceeds the orders on file, the 
surplus is due to the large number of male 
applicants. Female service workers, on the 
other hand, remain in short supply. There 
were 16,430 service workers required across 
Canada at April 25 while unplaced applicants 
numbered 17,576. Demand for women in the 
service trades has tripled during the past three 
months as orders were received for additional 
help in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and 
households. The present shortage of com- 
petent and experienced help, however, seriously 
handicaps placement activity. During April, 
many orders for summer workers in tourist 
resorts were filed at employment offices. There 
were 4,766 women required for domestic 
service at April 25 but the available supply 
totalled little more than one-sixth of the 


demand. The institution of the Home Aid 
courses across Canada has somewhat alleviated 
this situation. Although the number of appli- 


’ cants registering as home aides is still rela- 


tively small, both employers and employees 
have reported very satisfactory results. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers 


The labour situation for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers improved markedly during 
April as employment opportunities increased 
while fewer applicants sought this type of 
work. The number of skilled workers re- 
quired rose to 36,243 at April 25, while un- 
placed applicants dropped to 81,973. The 
shortage of female skilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers continues while the supply of skilled 
male workers is approximately triple the 
demand. Few qualified journeymen are avail- 
able, however. Many of the applicants regis- 
tering at the present time have received a 
limited training in war industry and are not 
proficient in the general trade. Any extensive 
transfer of qualified help is prevented by the 
lack of housing accommodation in industrial 
centres. 


Textile Workers—Little change was evident 
in the labour situation for textile workers dur- 
ing April. Local offices are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing trainees for textile work. 
Although orders have been cleared in areas 
where unemployment persists, the compara- 
tively low wages offered, together with the 
lack of housing accommodation, handicaps the 
number of placements effected. At April 25, 
there were 8,261 textile workers needed across 
Canada while the number of applicants seek- 
ing this work totalled 3;799. The acute short- 
age of female sewing machine operators con- 
tinued during April; in Quebec alone there 
were 2,730 women required for this type of 
work but only 812 applicants were available. 

Lumber and Wood Products Workers— 
There were 9,822 men required for lumber and 
wood products work at April 25; almost 85 
per cent of this demand. was for loggers. 
Many sections of the country are now pre- 
paring for the river drives. As a result, the 
demand for skilled loggers remains high. In 
the Pacific Region, manpower requirements 
increased to fill the vacancies resulting from 
the exit of agricultural workers and fishermen. 
Sawmill operations are getting underway, and 
many additional workers are needed if pro- 
duction is to keep pace with the raw material 
required by the construction industry. Furni- 
ture manufacturers report an urgent need for 
skilled workmen, but qualified applicants are 
difficult to obtain. 

Miners—The acute manpower shortage in 
the mining industry evident after V-J Day, 
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has been relieved to a large extent. However, 
the lack of housing accommodation continues 
to curtail the placement of workers in the 
mines. Many employers are requesting ex- 
servicemen only, and this, together with the 
strict physical requirements, is a deterrent 
factor in the expansion of employment in the 
mining industry. The number of skilled miners 
required dropped during April to total 1,259 
at the end of the month. Labour supply 
increased slightly as university students 
accepted employment in the mines for the 
summer months; at April 25, unplaced appli- 
cants totalled 1,008. The demand for 
certificated coal miners stood at 868 at April 
25, but only 322 applicants were seeking this 
type of work. In the Prairie Region a short- 
age of track layers and mine drivers persists. 
The need for qualified help is becoming more 
serious as temporarily employed agricultural 
workers return to their farms. 


Construction Workers—The seasonal up- 
swing in construction activity resulted in 
demand for skilled construction workers 
increasing by 70 per cent during April. Despite 
the continued shortage of materials, the num- 
ber of building permits issued has been rising 
sharply. Highly skilled tradesmen are greatly 
in demand, but many of those registered as 
skilled construction workers are not qualified. 
Applicants, in many cases, are in the higher 
age bracket, while others are not able to 
perform the services required of specialized 
construction workers. To alleviate this situa- 
tion apprenticeship schools for construction 
workers have been formed throughout Canada. 
At April 25, there were 5,652 construction 
workers needed across Canada, while the 
supply of skilled construction labour totalled 
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12,270. Theneed for bricklayers and plasterers 
remains acute, but suitable applicants are 
dificult to obtain. Orders for carpenters 
doubled during April to total 2,829 at April 
25; the supply of workers, classified as car- 
penters, was almost triple the number required. 


Workers in Miscellaneous Occupations— 
The surplus of metalworkers continues, with 
no immediate alleviation in sight. Although 
demand increased slightly during April and 
the available supply fell somewhat, there were 
still approximately seven applicants for every 
position registered at the employment service 
at April 25. Welders and flame cutters, par- 
ticularly, were in excess supply. The demand 
for moulders and core makers persists, with 
an acute shortage reported in Ontario 
foundries. In some areas, additional labour 
is required to replace the agricultural workers 
returning to the farms. There is a good 
demand for experienced automobile mechanics 
throughout Canada. Although applicants 
seeking this work are considerably in excess 
of ‘demand, many are unable to meet the 
exacting standards now specified by employers. 
A slight rise was evident in the demand for 
truck drivers, but these orders should be 
easily filled from the abundant supply of 
workers now registered. Increased activity in 
laundry and dry-cleaning establishments dur- 
ing the spring resulted in a sharp rise in the 
need for spotters and finishers. With the 
opening of the inland waterways during April, 
orders increased for stevedores and longshore- 
men. The coal strike in the United States, 
however, has reduced the number of employ- 
ment opportunities available for this type 
of worker. 


TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS;BY,OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT APRIL 25, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 








Unfilled Vacancies ~ Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,617 390 2,007 7,030 809 7,839 
Glericak Workers ersei aati k Melee sic nee ara, TAI 1,871 5,304 Tau 13, 847 10,974 24,821 
Ales AW OLKELS spike ac ata lenspanteest Amie cen ee 2, oo 2,102 4,423 8,387 6,077 14, 464 
Bervice: WOrkeray warms Gee iso eee pe me ede aes 3,351 13,079 16,430 11, 250 6,326 17,576 
SFI SHOTICH A Gin ele oeeiaa se iat oes ise arehoe Bake oes ware LOI | hee 101 S34 ih ey eae 834 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 26,611 9,632 36, 243 73,444 8, 529 81,973 
Food and Kindred Products................... BOR lis.) Lee Be 408 Mie ol Westcoast eee Leeoiaa 
EORTC, CO LOC MINT HELE Nows.cfioe odie to's Se wee snes 1,181 7,080 8,261 803 2,996 3,799 
Lumber and Wood Products................... OS 27 nl eae ue cea ME ry 9, 822 Poet Ol ASABE coe: 2,336 
FilectraCaly oni gees ee oad Ca ds hook ee wastes BO by esi gmaee eee 331 DlOS TATE Rie tee ete 2,981 _ 
VEN Ta rit a are eed oe ite yee tay 6 Lue AS Ans Oot: a Reet ke 1,259 O08 ste oc sce etre 1,008 
COnBtRUCTHON wee cad cee cetae oe wale «Nata a nseria nabs Deda depen eae Dy Ob2 12-270" ie zeae aera 12,270 
Metalworking ectiach ocr oc aeaice | oR ene oan 2,218 182 2,400 16,531 1,490 18,021 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 5, 740 2,370 8,110 36, 238 4,043 40,281 
naked Workersetecse s fais te rant ee ai 21, 834 10, 568 32, 402 86, 490 13,754 100, 244 
OCA et tO er ccs tee 57,706 41,075 98,781 201,282 46,469 247,751 
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Unskilled Workers 


The gradual completion of reconversion in 
many industries, together with the normal 
upswing in industrial activity during April, 
_was reflected in a sharp rise in orders for un- 
skilled labour. At April 25, there were 32,402 
unskilled workers required, as compared with 
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20,529, five weeks earlier. 
labour, on the other hand, fell slightly during 
the month to total 100,244 at April 25. 
Demand for unskilled construction workers 
doubled during April as additional labour was 
required for residential, industrial, and high- 
way construction. Orders for extra gang 


D UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(excluding Agriculture) 








Date 





Rao VRc Or em aan OA eta i He. 2 craysheyhetana ete «cles e''s se hasalaveVs Ghd ato, aparecas cl 
NTI n eo lO aera ats ee tesco alts caceae clecstc StS ols ote A Bt Sean Pe 
LRU AIT SNES SB Dict ae OS Bah aR) A ar ei Bie) eA Pear 

GIy ° DAB Sale! 3 iain Wag iS sere Sier art aE a ie RUA Si ean Muara 
MAING EOC Aen ee tae alec ices bees ee eet Sana hh Peg ae Sis 


eee mem me mm as reer ease sree eres eeseeeeeseseeseerneseees 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
90,319 45,015 | 135,334 42,164 23, 729 65, 893 
89,351 42,915 | 182,266 54,049 29,011 83,060 
127,370 51,969 | 179,339 51,560 26, 555 78,115 
121,046 51,811 172, 857 44,971 24, 384 69,355 
117, 886 45,775 | 163,661 53,170 23,101 76, 271 
114, 067 39,808 | 153,875 56,005 22,746 78,751 
108,013 43,153 151, 166 60,121 23,058 83,179 
112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 140, 147 
72,236 28,968 | 101,204 | 134,238 37, 830 172,068 
53,515 26,026 79,541 | 150,583 34,691 185, 274 
52,717 30, 004 82,721 | 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
43, 983 31,907 75,890 | 208,822 47, 229 256,051 
43, 824 34,362 78,186 | 214,867 48,348 263,215 
57,706 41,075 98,781 | 201,282 46,469 247,751 





TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY IN 


(excluding 


DUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 25, 1946 
Agriculture) 














Change from 








" Industry Male Female Total March 21, 1946 
Absolute | Percentage 
Logging— 
Pm eae oe ie. ener a Pos oer ere Ss dese 7,356 23 7,379 PT es | = 4.2 
iDyvaroll eve) Pat not a Os Shc, oan eee a a NS at NLR ARSENE. 1, 904 14 1,918 — 234 — 10-9 
GENEL OS PING eRe se eae eee et etek egalle Are Gta Benpaiey sizetstes 521 9 530 29 ~ 5-2 
RPS CoA pave coats, MPa» aa org ee RENTS lal oor rvav bie! obath aes ate 9,781 46 9, 827 — 6584 —_ 5-6 
Mining and Manufacturing— f 2 
KE OOM IVET ID. ey PHO dah ss oanx datos 0 tara has Sale Waa ohm ere ape eae 1,180 1 1,181 + 70 _ 6-3 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
ronan aus teelon: quis cists nga athens oo Mere en euarebts ae oer shots 219 61 280 + 186 ao 94-4 
INGCICOL ok pene ert chee eee ne eee te he sah DRL h Pe Sales SO patente eens 50 + 48 + 2,400-0 
Other Base Metals................ oe GRAMS RY ehh Shae aed 259 4 263 _ 75 _ 22-2 
Other-Mining and Oil Producing.) 62. 0. n.d eee oa 1, 668 36 1,704 + 627 + 58-2 
PAGRORAM ANG ALS. GONG O en To Set le ate etre Bdeinls aia eae 40 106 246 ee 0) — 5-8 
Shin buUilcingran dotveVAlS 2:5 sievssAasers ales oie nheko avousy hs 2s sladars scien ~ 599 4 603 + 129 + 27-2 
Gunsrand Atimiunition iso aoe jos tos coe ce cnt nc eins Fe mete tee ee 125 86 211 + 44 +. 26-3 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles.... 459 87 546 + .118 os 26-1 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
VG MUDIUENG) Pe Aes Nel i ree Manatee oe eel hiatus eae dees fae%e 1,891 573 2,464 + 781 + 46-4 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment...................4.. 556 827 1,383 + 495 + 55-7 
Other Machinery and Equipment 1,347 262 1,609 -+- 448 + 38-6 
Chemicals and Non-Metalli¢s...........0. 0:0... cece cee eee 1,564 631 2,195 + 927 + 73-1 
MGOG HPROGESSIN Gait chc a icre SCN Le settee baat ec ols Siepalela. widtowete 1, 626 1,555 3,181 + 1,383 + 76-9 
Moxtilesiand Products sve errs oot esse tN See elates wcheisilets sian « 2,190 9,908 12,098 + 94 a 8-4 
WVOOUSETOGUNCtS tess cn). Sar tne Hore calms wets MB eyS Seva 2,992 336 3,328 + 1,318 oie 65-2 
LOTTO) ekeVo ld Shrh over ata eee ey ae AI ca RL PANE NY a! Dar MP st 1,149 769 1,918 + 553 “ 40-5 
Rubberand seeabher a, ists dor soe sea ea hn ere Ue aoe es Ob ele 858 1, 644 2,502 + 234 + 10-3 
Other Manufacturing + isa wore t bek keto ie totale ane Pee winteilenn'e 1,179 1,901 3, 080 + 6547 a 21-6 
ER Ota. bag ee eee RRR, OR ONMA PCy Sac ase saa fe ae 20,051 18,791 38, 842 + 8,700 + 28-9 
penerupicn SOA Sep rene, NS RRA RAR rs at, iets sang Remarare a arate 9,334 69 9, 403 + 4,107 os 77°5 
PANE DOLUALION Se te PEN Mees Cees eis ca pane e neste ets sie 3 3, 904 220 4,124 + 1,611 + 64-1 
AVE ERA OLC UMTIEEES FA Aire 0. pistes Mes laie eons aloe ce tey Rarctouciatere aise 797 525 13322 + 472 + 55-5 
Publi¢ and Professional Service..........20cceeceeeccescceees 3,014 2,876 5, 890 + 1,244 a 26-8 
Trade, Finance and Other Service................0cceceeeeeee 10, 811 17, 953 28,764 + 5,311 -- 22-6 
ETAT OCA es oe re ets onlay get sini Sate 57, 692 40, 480 98,172 +20, 861 + 27-0 
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labour and section hands were received in 
April. These vacancies will undoubtedly 
increase during the next few months as 
extensive provincial programs for highway 


surfacing and the opening of new roads get 
underway. Workers, classified as light labour, 
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comprised over 40 per cent of the applicants 
seeking unskilled work at April 25. Employ- 
ment opportunities to which these workers 
may be referred are very limited at this time, 
whereas during the war years light labour was 
easily placed in war industry. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows ts based 
on the semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment Offices across Canada. The 
report covers employment conditions during 
the month ended April 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture —The demand for farm help 
started to grow in the latter half of April, 
as preliminary spring work began. Although 
twice as many applicants are now listed as 
there are vacancies, most of these are returned 
veterans with no real desire to return to agri- 


culture, even though it was their pre-war 


occupation. The first group of Newfound- 
landers, totalling twenty, will arrive at the 
beginning of May to be trained on Nova 
Scotia farms. Thirty more are expected. later 
in the month and the demand for these veteran 
trainees is keen. 

In some areas, however, difficulty is being 
experienced in obtaining farm help because of 
competition with the forest industries for 
labour. Farmers cannot meet the higher wages 
paid by woods operators. 

Logging.—In spite of the season of year and 
the prevailing weather conditions, a consider- 
able demand exists in the logging industry, 
particularly for pulpwood and fuelwood cutters, 
and over 500 men were still required in the 
bush at the end of April. Spring stream 
driving should begin very soon, as water con- 
ditions are favourable owing to recent rains 
and snowstorms. Sawmill operations will create 
a further demand for labour almost immedi- 
ately as spring sawing should commence at 
any time. Exit permits are being issued to 
woodsmen in .the St. Stephen area for work in 
Maine. 


Coal Mining—Coal output has remained 
fairly stable. Several collieries were tem- 
pororily tied up because of industrial disputes 
in Cape Breton and the mainland, but now 
have resumed operations. Increased labour 
demand is evident—305 skilled miners are 
needed, 225 in the Sydney region and 80 in 
the Minto area. It is expected that dischargees 
will fill these vacancies. In Inverness, the 
closing of a Nova Scotia Department of Mines 
colliery will displace 125 men. 


Manufacturing —A surplus of labour is re- 
ported in all areas and this situation is not 


likely to change while the supply of materials 
remains at present levels. The Eastern Car 
Company of New. Glasgow will be forced to 
release from 400 to 800 men if steel deliveries 
do not improve. A similar situation exists at 
the Maritime Steel and Foundry Company, 
despite a generous demand for its product. 
Activity in the Sydney steel plant is slightly 
under average, but with the opening of navi-~ 
gation, output is expected to increase. The 
shipbuilding industry of Halifax is maintaining: 
its employment, small fishing boat construction, 
being especially active. The Lever Bros. soap 
factory at St. Stephen is still closed because of 
the scarcity of fats and oils, while-shoe manu-. 
facturers report that a serious shortage of’ 
materials is resulting in reduced production. 


Construction—Adverse weather conditions: 
and material shortages are retarding the 
tremendous number of residential and com- 
mercial construction projects planned through-. 
out the region. Uncertainty regarding supplies. 
is causing contractors to hesitate in accepting: 
building contracts. Skilled tradesmen, especi-~ ° 
ally bricklayers, plasterers and finish carpenters, 
are in short supply. Unskilled labourers for 
excawation work are difficult to obtain. 


Transportation—Port work at Saint John 
and Halifax is slackening off, but it is hoped 
that with large shipments of grain and goods 
for UNRRA, a larger number of stevedores 
and freight handlers will be required than was 
usual in pre-war years. Nova Scotia has voted 
$8,000,000 for highway improvement, and sub-~ 
stantial grading and surfacing will be done in 
New Brunswick. Highway construction, how-< 
ever, will be influenced by the results of the 
recent Dominion-Provincial Conference. 


Veterans—Unplaced veterans are steadily 
increasing, although reinstatements are pro~ 
gressing satisfactorily. Traming facilities are 
filled to capacity and over 1,200 applicants are 
awaiting an opportunity to commence their 
courses. No difficulty is experienced in placing. 
qualified ex-service women. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture —Activity is still generally light. 
throughout the region, but signs of normal 
spring revival are evident in several areas, 
Plans to meet the expected farm labour dex 
mand are being carefully formulated. An 
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innovation in the movement of labour to dis- 
tressed areas is proposed by the organization 
of farmer-excursions from the lower St. Law- 
rence valley to the Montreal and Eastern 
regions for seeding and harvesting operations. 
This shuttling of farm labour is made possible 
by the different climatic conditions in the two 
regions, which causes about a three-week lag 
in farm production for the lower St. Lawrence 
valley. 

_ Logging—Spring driving preparations are 
in full swing and the favourable conditions 
expected shortly should enable these opera- 
tions to get underway. Operators’ require- 
ments are mounting, but ample labour is 
available in all sections. 


Mining—Hardrock miners are urgently 
needed in the Rouyn area. Operators are 
training employees as qualified men are 
extremely scarce, but this is a slow process. 
If skilled miners were available, additional 
unskilled labour would be required. In the 
Thetford district, machinery installation is 
being retarded by a shortage of structural 
steel, and production of asbestos fibre is thus 
also delayed. 


Manufacturing—The development of new 
industries is one outstanding feature of the 
present industrial situation. The former shell- 
making plant of Defence Industries Limited 
in Montreal has been converted into a Crown 
Industrial Building, and between 20 and 30 
new industrial firms will be in operation there 
by fall. Sixteen new businesses are estab- 
lished in the Verdun Industrial Building, and 
will employ 3,000 persons when in full pro- 
duction. The Dominion Textiles Company 
reports production to be the highest in the 
firm’s history but it is still unable to fill 
accumulated orders. The company plans to 
make a $750,000 extension to its Magog plant. 
The clothing industry remains desperately in 
need of workers, particularly sewing-machine 
operators. In the building material field all 
companies report increased activity, with 
little difficulty being experienced in obtain- 
ing the required labour. Rumours persist 
that the Alcan smelter at Arvida is negotiat- 
ing a new contract which would provide 
continuous work for about 4,500 men over 
a two-year period. Clerical workers are in 
general demand but although applicants are 
numerous, those qualified are few. 


Construction—The supply situation in the 
building field has shown little or no improve- 
ment, and the acute shortage of every type 
of construction material remains a _ serious 
obstacle. 

The accumulated number of new projects is 
growing daily. During the first part of April, 
624 building permits, involving an outlay of 
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approximately $38,000,000, were issued in the 
Montreal area alone. A recent wage increase 
granted to building trade workers should 
prove a stabilizing influence in this field. 
Labourers are particularly in demand, but the 
need for construction tradesmen is not as great 
as was anticipated owing to innovations in 
building methods and pre-fabrication, as well 
as to material shortages. 


Transportation—The port of Montreal is 
showing renewed activity with the seasonal 
opening of navigation. The employment 
situation is somewhat uncertain as the coal 
strike in the United States is already affecting 
inland shipping to some extent. The 
Saguenay terminals are scheduled to open 
this week and about 100 men will commence 
work in connection with navigation in this 
district. The CPR will spend more than 
$3,000,000 on lines radiating from Montreal, 
with the resulting variety of projects creat- 
ing work for diversified types of tradesmen 
as well as for unskilled workers. 


‘ 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Seeding of spring grain has 
been completed in most districts, dry weather 
having advanced this operation in the southern 
and western sections of the province. Present 
indications point to a full crop of fruits and 
an increased acreage of flue tobacco, but there 
is a general feeling that some crop acreages 
may be reduced because of a lack of labour. 
Orders for farm labour are reaching the local 
offices in large numbers, and in many areas 
anxiety is expressed over inability to interest 
workers in farm employment. Japanese labour 
is being used on farms, especially in the Guelph 
area. 

Logging—River driving is in full swing except 
in the extreme northern part of Ontario. 
Nearly 200 river drivers were supplied for the 
Arnprior area in one week. At Sault Ste. 
Marie, Timmins and Kapuskasing, pulp cutters 
are still in demand but the overall need for 
bushmen has decreased to approximately 1,700 
men at the present time. Sawmill operations 
will commence early in May, and orders for 
workers now are being filed. 


Mining—The general employment situation 
in Ontario mines is satisfactory. Demand for 
experienced gold miners is increasing but no 
trouble in filling these orders is expected. 


Manufacturing—The upward trend in manu- 
facturing activity is continuing at a slightly 
slower rate due to the material shortages affect- 
ing many industries. Automobile production 
is well underway, Oshawa plants resuming 
operations on April 8. A substantial surplus 
of labour remains in this city, however, a sur- 
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plus which is being tapped by outside areas. at present. In Alberta, the competition of 


Skilled help is at a premium for certain 
machine occupations; in addition, moulders, 
tool and die makers, and lathe operators are 
in demand. Brantford, Orillia, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough and Guelph need such workers 
urgently. Foundry workers to replace those 
now leaving for the farm, are required in 
London. 

The effects of the American coal strike was 
not felt in full force during April, but dwind- 
ling coal piles forecast a crippling of industry 
in May if the strike does not end. The fur- 
niture industry is working at full speed and 
more furniture is being produced today than 
ever before, despite a shortage of materials 
and skilled help. The increased production, 
however, is still inadequate to meet the huge 
“new family” demand. All classes of labour 
are required in the textile industry, particularly 
sewing-machine operators, spinners and doffers. 
New plants will open shortly in Kingston and 
Lindsay. Steady need for workers exists in 
the leather products industry, particular 
shortages being reported in the Stratford area. 


Construction—Residential construction work 
has increased during the month, particularly 
in Toronto where 561 new houses were started. 
Building material shortages are becoming more 
acute. Skilled tradesmen such as bricklayers, 
carpenters and plasterers, and experienced 
labourers are needed. Numerous large con- 
tracts for industrial and public works projects 
in the building field have been awarded 
throughout the region. 


Transportation—Track maintenance men are 
required by both the CPR and the CNR. for 
work at various divisional points, although 
lay-offs in the running trades are taking place. 
Lake shipping activity is slow owing to the 
effects of the soft coal ‘strike. The Ontario 
Department of Highways plans to spend about 
$46,000,000 on highways in the present sum- 
mer, a project which will absorb much of the 
unskilled labour surplus. 


Veterans—Conditions are improving for 
veterans. The ratio of placements to appli- 
cants is steadily rising. The chief difficulty 
is that many veteran applicants are totally 
unskilled and therefore difficult to place. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—The urgency of demand for 
farm help varies throughout this region. In 
southern Manitoba, farm orders are steadily 
coming in, particularly for tractor men. 
Localized shortages are expected to appear 
as the season advances, but no general farm 
labour shortage exists as yet. The Saskat- 
chewan farm labour situation is well in hand, 
supply of agricultural workers being adequate 


other industries is creating some farm place- 
ment difficulties but all demands are being 
filled. A local shortage is expected shortly 
at Edmonton where considerable activity is 
currently occurring. Rush demand through- 
out the Prairie region has not occurred this 
season as the past month of fine weather has 
given farmers more time to prepare for spring 
work. — 


Logging—Spring drives are now either under- 
way or about to start throughout north-west- 
ern Ontario, which is included in the Prairie 


Region. The withdrawal.of German prisoners- - 


of-war from pulpwood camps in the Port 
Arthur area has begun, despite the fact that 
all operating companies are still seeking cut- 
ters. The industry faces a serious manpower 


shortage as it seems that neither the average 


Canadian youth nor the returned ex-service- 
man desires work in the woods. Activities 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
currently at a standstill. 5 


Coal Mining—Coal mining is rather slack 
except in the Lethbridge and Red Deer areas, 
where qualified miners are required; and in 
the Blairmore district where housing accom- 
modation is proving a bottleneck to filling 
labour needs. In the Estevan area of Saskat- 
chewan, mines are employing skeleton crews 
only, and displaced workers are reluctant to 
migrate to Alberta mining districts. 


Base Metal Mining—Skilled and semi-skilled 
miners continue to be in short supply in the 
Fort Frances region, but clearance orders are 
producing excellent results and the situation 
is only temporary. Steep Rock Iron Mines 
announce definite expansion of operations. 
The northern mining areas are still inacces- 
sible, but flying will reeommence shortly. The 


Red Lake district of Kenora will be open — 


by May 1, and orders for labour are being 
placed. Inexperienced or partially experienced 
men are available. 


Manufacturing—Employment is expanding in 
the Canada Car and Foundry Company of 
Fort William, where one hundred employees 
were hired recently and approximately sixty 
more will be added weekly for an indefinite 
period. Rolling mills in Selkirk are also show- 
ing increased activity. Building materials 
manufacturing firms are extremely busy. 
Labour shortages are restricting output in 
brick yards at Medicine Hat and Edmonton, 
and material shortages are hampering sash 
and door factories. Expanded output of soil 
pipe at Winnipeg will result from plant ex- 
tensions to the Anthes foundry. 
remains slight at all packing house centres, 
with comparatively little labour turnover. 
Trainees are required by garment, fur, shoe 
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and leather firms but it is difficult to interest | 


- suitable applicants in this type of work. 
Construction—Building construction is 
under way in all areas, although material 
shortages and lack of skilled labour are 
holding up numerous projects. Experienced 
tradesmen are urgently required in Calgary, 
Yorkton and Red Deer. Except for plasterers, 
the Winnipeg area is well supplied with 
labour. Restricting shortages of supplies are 
reported in Lethbridge, Prince Albert and 
Calgary. 

Transportation—The opening of lake navi- 
gation near the beginning of April has 
effected the re-hiring of docks workers, in- 
cluding 300 stevedores and longshoremen. 
The CNR has re-employed nearly all men 
released in ‘March in the Prince Albert, North 
Battleford and Yorkton areas, and additional 
workers will soon be required. Orders for 
track maintenance workers have been placed 
at Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Weyburn, Moose 
Jaw, Brandon and Winnipeg. 

Veterans—Difficulty in placing veterans in 
available work opportunities is chiefly 
attributable to their reluctance to accept 
temporary employment; lack of proper 
qualifications for the type of work they 
desire; and their disinterest in returning to 
pre-enlistment farming occupations. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—Little increase in farm labour 
orders is evident, apart from the continuing 
demand for dairy workers which is concen- 
trated in the Fraser valley. The lateness 
of the season will undoubtedly create an 
abnormal rush demand for labour when 
spring work commences, as farmers will have 
to speed up operations. 

Logging—In the coastal region, logging 
vacancies have increased by about 75 per 
cent in the past month, all types of skilled 
and unskilled men being required. Several 
factors enter into this acute shortage—the 
seasonal migration of workers to farming and 
fishing; the increased production goals of 
forest operators; and unsettled labour rela- 
tions in the industry causing workers to 
avoid this type of work. 

In the Okanagan and Kootenay areas, 
demand for loggers and sawmill workers is 
mounting. Skilled men are so scarce that 
most camps are willing to accept untrained 
men in limited quantities for training pur- 
poses. Some of the operators in this area 
have formerly employed large numbers of 
Japanese many of whom are not available 

this year. 

Better towing weather has brought about 
an increased supply of logs in the lower main- 
land area and several mills are now planning 
extra shifts. 
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Coal’ Mining—All employment offices in 
coal mining areas report unfilled orders for 
certified miners and underground labourers. 
The recall for discharge of military personnel 
on industrial leave has aggravated this 
condition. 


Base Metal Mining—Operations are expand- 
ing and the demand for workers is mounting. 
At Dawson, 340 men were required for placer - 
work in the middle of the month. Develop- 
mental work is progressing on a hard-rock 
propect in this area, and if successful will 
create many new employment opportunities. 
A new wage agreement is being negotiated 
between the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Trail and the Union, which 
is affecting employment for the present. The 
general shortage of labour may be.temporarily 
relieved by university students, numbers of 
whom intend to seek work in the mines 
during their summer vacation. 


Manufacturing—All labour requirements in 
excess of normal turnover are few. Ship- 
building yards are still suffering from the 
serious steel shortage, which has resulted in 
the temporary release of several welders and 
burners at Vancouver. Victoria yards are 
maintaining employment, and require the odd 
journeymen now and then. ‘The lack of 
highly-skilled workmen is still proving a. 
in- 
dustry, and most firms are favouring training- 
on-the-job and boatbuilding classes to over- 
come this situation. The fish-packing in- 
dustry is becoming more active and vacancies 
are easily filled» Clerical workers are needed, 
but few of the numerous applicants possess 
the necessary qualifications. : 


Construction—Construction work has com- 
menced in all areas, but a shortage of 
materials restricts operations periodically. 
Demand for unskilled workers is rising at 
Vancouver. Skilled finishing carpenters are 
scarce. At Victoria, a shortage of experi- 
enced men, both tradesmen and labourers, 
exists. The semi-skilled carpenters available 
are not acceptable to employers. All types 
of, workers are required for the pulp mill 
project now underway at Port Alberni. The 
supply of professional and technical personnel 
for the’ construction industry—engineers, 
mechanics, architects, draughtsmen—is not 
nearly adequate to meet the demand. 


Transportation—Coastal shipping is becom- 
ing more active and orders for marine workers 
are being listed, the higher ranks of seamen 
being difficult to obtain. Railway gang 
labourers and bridgemen are needed at various 
points but placement is slow as wages are 
low. The Canadian Army requires some 
civilian workers for the Alaska highway. This 
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order is being filled from the local labour 
supply. 

Veterans—Placements of veterans are 
steadily rising, but the number of unreferred 
male veterans remains fairly stable owing to 


Applications for Employment; 
March, 


EPORTS received from the National 

Employment Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission during 
the four-week period March 1 to March 28, 
1946, showed an increase of 13-1 per cent in 
business transacted, when compared with the 
preceding period February 1 to February 28, 
and a decrease of 51-0 per cent in comparison 
with the four weeks March 2 to March 29, 
1945, this computation being based on the 
average number of placements recorded daily. 
Under the first comparison, minor decreases 
were noted in forestry and logging and public 
utilities operation, and nominal losses in fish- 
ing and hunting and finance and insurance. 
All other industrial divisions registered in- 
creases the most noteworthy being a moderate 
gain in construction, and smaller advances in 
services and manufacturing. When com- 
pared with the four weeks ending March 29, 
1945, except for a small increase in agriculture, 
losses were recorded in all industrial groups, 
the greatest being a substantial decrease in 
manufacturing and moderate declines in ser- 
vices, trade, public utilities operation, and 
forestry and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1943, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at Employ- 
ment Offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trends of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations took upward courses, the ratio of 
vacancies to applications being 85-5 during 
the four weeks ending March 28, 1946 in con- 
trast with 67-8 during the preceding period 
and 116-4 during the four weeks March 2 
to March 29, 1945. The ratio of placements 
to each one hundred applications was 37:6 as 
compared with 31:9 in the previous period 
and 69-0 in the four weeks ending March 29, 
a& year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 5,398 compared with 4,477 
during the preceding four-week period, and 
8,218 during the period March 2 to March 
29, last year. The average number of appli- 
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a corresponding increase in discharges. About 
one-third of the unplaced ex-service personnel 
are veterans of the 1914-18 war and are fit 
only for light duties. This is making their 
placements difficult. ; 
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cations for employment received daily by the 
Offices during the four weeks March 1 to 
March 28, 1946, was 6,312 in comparison with 
6,597 for the previous four weeks and 7,054 
in the corresponding period in March, 1945. 
The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during the period ending 
March 28, 1946, was 2,379 of which 2,170 were 
in regular employment and 209 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 2,104 during the 
previous four weeks. Placements in the period 
ending March 29, 1945 averaged 4,860 daily, 
consisting of 4,720 placements in regular and 
140 in casual employment. 

During the period March 1 to March 28, 
1946, the offices of the Commission referred 
89,621 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 57,078 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 
52,074 of which 38,684 were of males and 13,390 
of females, while casual placements totalled 
5,004. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 87,781 for males and 41,758 
for females, a total of 129,539 and applica- 
tions for work numbered 151,501 of which 
110,671 were from males and 40,830 from 
females. Reports for the four weeks March 
1 to March 28, 1946, showed 129,539 posi- 
tions available, 151,501 applications made and 
57,078 placements effected, while from March 
2 to March 29, 1945 there were recorded 
197,221 vacancies, 169,305 applications made 
and 116,653 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1936 to date:— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LSC Se 217,931 113, 519 331, 450 
LOS (ict Sac tet ee Sunes 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938 Pe Ase ere es 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
1030S) eee oe Se 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
TOAD rae eee 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
US. BWP je ae at ee eee a 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1942: ease) 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
OES my eee nace WAR ny ee 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
LOGAN tomate ees DREN 1,693, 119 46, 798 1,739,917 
194599 xp a hale et kee 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493, 581 
1946 (13 weeks)....... 157,571 15, 386 


172, 957 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Positions offered through National Em- 
ployment Service Offices in Nova Scotia and 


Prince Edward Island during the four weeks — 


March 1 to March 28, 1946, averaged 178 


daily in contrast with 160 in the previous 


period and 252 during the corresponding four 
weeks of 1945. The average number of place- 


. ments effected daily was 92 during the period 


under review, in comparison with 90 in the 
preceding four weeks and 176 during the 
period ending March 29 a year ago. A fairly 
large decline in manufacturing together with 
moderate losses in services, public utilities 
operations and trade accounted for the re- 
duction in placements from the four weeks 
ending March 29 last year. Placements by 
industries numbered: services 652; manu- 
facturing 566; trade 357; construction 254; 
public utilities operation 134 and mining 100. 
There were 1,482 men and 575 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease in the average number 


of positions available daily at Employment 


Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, there being 120 in comparison 
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with 142 in the preceding four weeks and 202 
during the period terminating March 29 last 
year. Placements showed a daily average of 
67 compared with 59 in the previous four 
weeks and 146 during the corresponding period 
of 1945. When comparing placements by in- 
dustrial divisions with the four weeks termin- 
ating March 29 a year ago, none of the 
changes was large, the most significant being 
moderate decreases in manufacturing, public 
utilities operation, trade, services, and forestry 
and logging. Placements by industrial groups 
included: services 460; manufacturing 360; 
construction 208; trade 197; public utilities 
operation 182 and mining 124. Regular place- 
ments numbered 1,081 of men and 361 of 
women. . 
Quebec 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in the province of 
Quebec during the four weeks ending March 
28, 1946, showed a daily average of 1,156 
workers, in comparison with 1,072 in the 
previous period and 2,405 during the four 
weeks March 2, to March 29, 1945. There 
was a daily average of 356 replacements com- 
pared with 319 in the preceding period and 
1406 during the four weeks ending March 
29 a year ago. A pronounced decrease in manu- 
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facturing supplemented by substantial losses 
in forestry and logging, services, trade and 
declines smaller in volume in construction 
and public utilities operation were responsible 
for the reduction in placements from the 
corresponding period last year. In addition, 
moderate declines were noted in finance and 
insurance, and mining. Industries in which 
employment was secured for more than 300 
workers included: manufacturing 3,592; ser- 
vices 1,406; construction 1,338; trade 715; 
forestry and logging 656; public utilities 
operation 326 and mining 304. Placements in 
regular employment totalled 6,543 of men and 
1,882 of women. 
Ontario 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during the period terminating March 
28, 1946, called for a daily average of 2,461 
workers in contrast with 1,939 in the four 
weeks ending February 28, 1946, and 3,556 
during the corresponding period of 1945. The 
average number of placements registered 
daily was 1,070, in comparison with 965 in 
the preceding four weeks and 1,984 during 
the period terminating March 29 last year. 
With the exception of a small gain in agri- 
culture, all industrial groups showed declines 
when compared with the four weeks 
terminating March 29, 1945. The most note- 
worthy loss was reported in manufacturing, 
followed by substantial decreases in services, 
trade and public utilities operation, with re- 
ductions of more moderate proportions in 
finance and insurance, and forestry and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing 10,066; services 5,491; construction 
3,232; trade 2,608; public utilities operation 
1,684; forestry and logging 1,297 and mining 
577. There were 18,524 men and 5,839 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 

ide: listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the four weeks ending 
March 28, 1946, called for a daily average 
of 272 workers, compared with 214 during the 
preceding period, and 387 in the corresponding 
four weeks a year ago.- Placements recorded a 
daily average of 166 during the period March 
1 to March 28, in contrast with 140 in the 
preceding four weeks and 242 during the 
period ending March 29, 1945. Placements 
were less numerous than those of the corre- 
sponding four weeks of last year, the highest 
decrease being in trade, while moderate losses 
were reported in manufacturing, services and 
public utilities operation. Placements by in- 
dustries included: services 1,435; trade 882; 
manufacturing 784; construction 310; public 
utilities operation 194; agriculture 139 and 
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mining 119. Regular placements numbered 
1,768 of men and 1,292 of women. 


Si Pasonendn 


The demand for workers on a daily average 


as indicated by orders listed at Employment _ 


Offices in Saskatchewan during the four weeks 
under review, was 212 as compared with 136 


in the previous period and 206 during the 


four weeks terminating March 29 a year ago. 
There was a daily average of 91 placements 
in comparison with 85 in the preceding period 
and 117 during the four weeks terminating 
March 29 last year. Placements by industrial 
groups showed small variation from the 
corresponding period of 1945, the largest 
changes being moderate declines in trade and 
manufacturing. In the’ remaining groups, the 
losses exceeded. the gains. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: services 992; 
trade 472; manufacturing 213; public utilities 
operation 159; construction 157 and agri- 
culture 123. Placements in regular employment 
totalled 1,018 of men and 617 of women. 


‘ 


Alberta 


During the period ending March 28, 1946, 
the daily average positions offered through 
Offices in Alberta was 303, compared with 
218 in the four weeks ending February 28, 
and 337 during the period March 2 to March 
29, 1945. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 161, in contrast with 138 


in the previous period and 216 during the four. 


weeks ending March 29 a year ago. The re- 
duction in placements from the correspond- 
ing period of last year, was due to moderate 
declines in trade, services, public utilities 
operation, manufacturing and mining, as ex- 
cept for a small loss in finance and insurance, 
all other groups showed improvement, the 
most important being in forestry and logging, 
and agriculture. Placements by industries 
included: services 1,265; trade 620; manu- 
facturing 568; construction 398; agriculture 
321, public utilities operation 252; forestry 
and logging 249 and mining 158. There were 
2,235 men and 1,086 women placed in regular 
employment. 
British Columbia 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of British 
Columbia during the period terminating 
March 28, 1946, numbered 695 daily in con- 
trast with 597 in the previous four weeks and 
873 during the period terminating March 29 
last year. Placements showed a daily average 
of 374, in comparison with 309 in the preceding 
four weeks and 574 during the period ter- 
minating March 29 a year ago. ‘The sub- 
stantial loss in manufacturing was mainly 
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a : Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
z ic during end of during to — end of 
period period period j|vacancies} Regular period 

Prince Edward Island.......... a Chin ns Soe ‘479 271 963 375 281 2,532 

Charlottetowh.................. Bikle;crdisierevs bye ssa 831 225 636 262 130 1,728 

Summerside 148 46 327 113 101 804 

Nova Scotia..... 3,781 2,855 6,763 2,869 1,826 15,129 

Amherst... 13 298 1,105 

Bridgewater 38 30 166 28 15 546 

Dartmouth 247 243 249 98 49 276 

DULY eee claim dinsieiale aie BTS ae ces cis bat 100 90 327 9 12 647 

Ginee: SAVE e cotte eotetecis wsieteidine Mea alat ek GAL « 79 86 347 98 93 1, 088 

PELE A RE earl vietcita tee 5 cipto as Satis 3 idl eperetehteten 1,368 1,460 1,656 828 334 2,200 

EN OTNCSS toe ora belohacats fo SACs oe orale vib Dh oe 20 6 117 19 18 288 

CONG Or Ne ccm, eye herret. Seka ere ses Mino tee 132 125 397 76 36 742 

o BmUTWOLDOOl ian. ce... iietolchare! ccs apeieitenloielane 6 eleisieefe aie 107 52 188 101 78 593 

New Glasgow............0s005 Wilts ise Gehan y 616 ' 59 944 641 560 2,282 

INE Wa NVSLOILOPC ia. csteh cnt Seve fouls enone, ae 23 186 105 Syl 24 298 

IVORLMUSNCNEYeraecick tere eect ae Soe cies oe dee 210 133 170 109 82 364 

ICL OU ie reine tin Last. uate eel oe ns doa te babe wine 66 14 126 60 39 499 

ROLES tam ante chalet cc mokc tet ee ote h cn pale: 11 104 18 14 230 

SHOU VEN Ede UNOS AE SEER A Bei mew Reman a Re 336 84 742 385 1-248 2,100 

nro MANGA Sete BEE Api Ne ee eh cn a ohines 41 3 124 44 44 482 

Pte rato pls ee areas «lapemYorelocase/ai s/alars's «' saely a eles ated 234 152 336 199 101 504 

Marmoutheshaburvs Breithe Gis wis hahscetiee Maisie aceeetes 106 101 367 87 56 885 

ING ESPUTIS WICK: oh ihoc sce id ie tee ale be oe os 2,886 1,860 5,979 2,a04 1,442 9,947 

SEVOINUTS OSM Fe gic sem ees cose Selecadicle Ste wena 81 79 440 30 7 1,203 

Wainy berltOn’s ss... tenes cle else lean sales oie 188 167 568 139 31 1,068 

Edmundston 82 15 318 82 79 470 

Fredericton.......... 162 145 295 118 52 428 

NEIRCOM OR Gis cece sain s Oe oe oto ale Paes Aan as 124 51 225 133 140 161 

LON CLONE eiotesns cet aetow sin cals heaen ees ane oe 910 526 1,770 757 448 3,200 

Nie Wy CABGIOE tate oes oie hw ae ecto aisha dis oi as OVE eee 99 92 464 41 18 923 

Ral ON ret etinicom ial tee Glos aco cbt aia wee 981 551 1,504 937 549 1, 842 

SUTEUC DOD Ners ge eet tetas css te cela ce wake oe 129 156 123 39 37 221 

BUBSOX Cae tere ois este Cette otetels cichrdclanin a Ruash onion 70 25 121 35 38 173 

NY GOGSEOCK as nuts: ice ees Sora. ctemhaut are cine ee ceiney 60 53 151 43 43 258 

CPITCU COREE Pie sees ok Seehe oe te scb chow sae Noehees 27,739 25,264 40,029 16,748 8,425 86,053 

PNCLONG BIG teense Haan Olea doe corsa dee es 4] 103 55 19 22 127 

ENSIDESTOS Rea e tess ot einen octet nice yetidee aes 127 156 96 37 28 137 
BSUS be US Sales och Se cere re eta e odely ks Cid oR GE 116 95 93 54 52 298 - 

PS CAMMALNOIS ics oii oe Ake wir cic Sees Sart Waa Ook 134 77 169 63 37 500 

i 94 49 157 61 63 487 

9 254 144 5 4 381 

1 13 LN Rae on heat BM ce eke Ile, eg 546 

1,573 1,141 650 107 47 1,346 

114 67 106 80 65 174 

45 60 23 1 1 70 

603 197 96 138 

937 303 793 810 573 983 

33 9 128 44 40 131 

52 64 61 30 18 90 

368 275 26 123 82 390 

395 536 669 105 66 1,506 

403 382 526 105 71 1,539 

45 9 457 24 21 1,325 

131 92 529 107 78 320 

Ae ee es ee 171 20 19 281 

255 165 136 27 ae 324 

88 71 446 51 43 2,858 

57 30 206 36 26 403 

160 4] 189 94 58 195 

248 475 190 76 66 287 

ICP ANEI CH Fo cc eraratnc oth used sve sth Eee, Solas iols hae 61 34 95 35 10 150 

Monta urieris 7. ses atererne's,< fp aiite Bae ave. oe Bee 104 48 122 76 83 80 

EOD UM ALD 25 tock te cllt shee oie oe nleieine clecekttoe ado 328 110 382 250 232 485 

MONGINONCACY necera ne city a0 ale ioe Gece cele aie aebie es GOs croak: ist 118 57 57 529 

Montreal: cass ae toto site hie Unecae aan 10,471 15,318 19, 669 7,558 2,343 39, 487 

Plessisville 58 56 64 12 9 189 

Port Alfred 206 48 326 198 178 282 

Quebeeits bet Pus ee a en Sole PO eee et ke tr, 549 797 3, 857 1,547 670 Ped 721 

Richmond 6 66 62 40 34 69 

Rimouski 216 921 484 335 345 793 

Riviere du Loup 95}. 8 60 324 6 7 1,040 

ns mhyaveitrasmarerette ar een. Sane One oh chy See 43 407 88 47 27 126 

Bi icy Eo IS ISAT IOS I Ae Rt EOS 482 365 668 966 189 417 

ro hguthe Seater ee ote Buttes SR CrMereeae > eraiaretevele: elotene & 254 132 173 178 154 118 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue................ cee eee eee 78 19 219 4 2 314 

BLOr LUNORERO ele tie Res wtsciomion clolofebleane rine a 211 230 253 152 148 756 

St. Georges de Beauce............eeceeeeeeeees 81 72 136 78 74 316 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred - Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—————————_| endof - 
period period period /|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Btw yaombhes.. vac tales lise se ese soso aee tees 219 376 264 103 Oates mes 665 

PG SOR G pops secre cise Gieictciobe Silo Oe cide aE 458 299 971 501 360, /Ss,c-enter ee 401 

SEU CLOINO is eee eth hiee hele aii cc lh aco meee: 276 185 357 149 LSTA ne eeee ee 497 

St. Joseph: dAlmay cs. ~ cacscccticns oferersicesees 75 10 276 70 O60 Seite 466 

Shawinigan Falls 140 22 406 125 120: wees 2,023 

DHEPDrOOKC. cc caeet sete os 644 307 796 569 352 34 816 

Sorel iis otese ae GMCs ER aOR Ce eee: 349 58 552 296 296.4. a et 2,574 

pUMOMOFG MANS «yt cawics. 9 aa Seatietloers wane a celal 157 68 358 162 08. | nek she 785 

POBTECURIVETE sce hei e fee ccc eee hoe Unies 681 201 1,380 451 242 3 3,373 

NUE EO LO) tel Paracas SU ie a Reem eS ani 3,716 64 353 184 16035 sae ae sae 180 j 

WRT OVATE rice o cree cicmotiee ee eile oe Sane ee 3 401 228 588 367 286s ca wene 1,195 

WaACLOMAVALIO Nites eutaesch ac sie des he eee hen 206 149 186 150 LIONS See 370 

Ontarlor ee ae ere ede tote bole cee cae 59, 065 35,916 53,809 82,128 

PATTIPLION sated eens Sere ae eae eae Saeco 276: 145 184 » 123 

DALEIO NEON eter ere ote RI pee ee tee 321 227 140 339 

BeOS val lei re weer. TN aks MCLE ee es ae ae 358 196 496 868 

IBTACEDEIG EO? Winans sates rc oe ee ae are eds 101 59 190 239 

STRIP CODE ocr ere eet ete ae is rate, cee tole 188 171 224 413 

PSTAOULONG as. Ua axe ee atthe. Cates ae eae 1,013 508 918 759 

Sroka lls oie aden Rea she weenie sees 233 66 845 804 

WATIOTONIEIACE >, hohe eras Rh coh wee aes oe een oe 65 19 76 98 

HATHA re se een Germ che Le unis | De ate Aan 359 347 443 1,320 

WODOUP TI aes one vo e eee Ren Mores 94 34 107 98 
13 61 110 803 a 

722 177 1,035 1, 247 

64 67 95 154 

82 65 55 37 

186 26 246 753 

225 160 207 206 

920 180 1,451 2,637 

738 678 235 171 

92 30 79 126 

Goderich ae. +s. -seyaa e Medh eh cates ee hk 154 169 94 165 

MGIDE Siete toes ca cree Ce ae ae eee 1,073 424 637 234 

je BAAR te {Co eed a ee aae Be 4,124 2,341 4,208 6, 458 

Ta WKeSDURY Mars cc ean oot Lie cine oh ace 278 194 199 648 

EEE SRN, ge a, 0 nA tie rea RELI Yea 197 100 140 30 

PRADUBKASIION 5ceris Sukh coe soprohivhis on hwereaees 1,066 759 57 37 

Kenora aie ofeteeheve ate ace svere are tah sual ee tothe ite: cle cites 626 355 121 246 

798 274 889 732 

429 210 560 563 

1, 864 1, 464 607 183 

114 100 209 401 

64 47 163 676 

64 120 91 118 

2,679 1,425 1,784 1,341 

68 23 §25 

113 76 128 201 

99 95 69 239 

779 465 1,071 761 

617 281 49 906 

378 169 476 417 

63 58 64 112 

286 136 359 784 

516 362 1,195 6,346 

2,751 1, 623 3,049 4,091 

215 393 331 

38 74 43 33 

32 10 307 795 

202 167 490 634 

218 136 286 148 

624 371 673 954 

BRLOU SS truer cn Symbian OP Nt eR aa 44 34 143 224 

Ort ATC Eis Margins ee), Yee ak eae 1,834 1,597 1,314 2,099 

PortpColporpe heey es ee Gs eal or ee 113 170 189 552 

Or bull ODA ek wncoh Lae Seis ve eee 105 65 70 20 

RM CROOUDM re eye eer tee cciceids Sistah oe Oh aeiece bee 60 29 114 236 

PLETAL OW A sat a's sph biaia hia.gh Gah ciao alee 207 92 181 307 

Sit MOADHATINON sack, Coie oes ee Pees et 1,051 491 1, 042 3,235 

SR WET SS sie a RG Oe a A a 386 365 554 464 

Barnia. a! 2; Bir APR eE A. eens oe ae 379 134 576 673 

Sault Ste. Marie... issves vos setes eduseBiedees 850 846 448 737 

COR sre Ns PT ee mak LARC NE at We SVG 170% | cee eed OF 326 413 

SUeAOR TT AALS ects te Pt es et os mee 196 86 119 141 

DUT AUOrG yo ee RL ee Mo at tee 452 327 574 596 

DERE PCON MARA ete e Wy SRR Ir BEDE FC 75 | 202 281 

Sudbury slaw mile) ssae tieresyt sievlessine Seat haa e we letntes ie 908 325 1,472 2,190 

PEMUBON DUPE yi caue Seen ds Diag eee 56 64 41 3 110 

SRAPWUSS Pole Coen eee Wace te ode: be ee 2,578 1,166 1,429 1,175 964 37 943 

DGTONLO ee ha oR sek Bee eee 17,711 11, 753 12,522 10,774 6,785 | - 422 14,086 


\ 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 1 TO MARCH 28, 1946—Concluded 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period | __ period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
Moronco JUNCtiON:... steel aes Pease Trent boats 1,642 1,024 1,040 932 469 17 1, 442 
OUST ROTI AS ge care re Ns Buh in Ro Re sn RE 134 16 190 163 170" ete ee 459 
Wialkertontevckece: om tee tee el San ORY chal artis 135 118 171 52 45 WV aeae eee 334 
Wallace sues. cee ere ne Shue eset cosrtela ts 158 53 189 44 Pe ers een Te 268 
Welland cerca Rib nnek, Au ee staan sacle o 618 257 439 307 L785 ee eee 1,516 
IWESLOMMe NR LALae. cite Cn Maines tl asets «nara. & 587 238 713 433 S14 | Seteerees eae 
WWAMCSOL cei re Cai dard bate Outta nev ee aL aes 1,553 599 3,324 1,534 874 123 8,315 
IW GOGSUOCK i ns ee tos Lacan ERT ine siera atthe cats 245 290 147 214 OPT Pea be ee oho 190 
AVE RNA EGON Bote es eet rer DEE cet yanTS othe erstare 6,537 3,021 9,981 6,178 3,060 928 17,341 
SPAN coms eee eee fiat oe Sleeeawlatnan Tenet 349 254 565 261 1 S27 Wee 1,189 
LAN OTIS, os Soe ane Re ee ROR Cc eaee acne 79 82 275 64 555 [eather 539 
SMTi EEL OTN Mee teers teeta e heel pcs 5 arcuate Scapeesaie ova es ee 156 102 172 154 124 14 44 
OTCATCVATETAITIO. Gis w tetie sls ils Soles Wie wie-sie haere 124 100 278 108 ol 1 823 
See cir hes ie a al ART anna oe al ae aa 33 23 123 25 ne Pa ms 229 
OMe A Ge ck oats ee coe oo NR al ARS a RTS 96 88 154 138 57 1 128 
IWHTI DINGO: See none ida as Seb we ark Oop ws Seiad 5, 700 2,372 8,414 5,428 2,594 912 14,389 
Saskacchewan <3 eo Giek Sect ages b> ob sista ae ov 5,090 3,416 6,521 4,380 1,635 535 9,415 
LEE LICEY GEE Bg Nt alee en, Se anes et MRP Se, AE 147 Waxy. 2. * B2ciL eerie 204 
NTOOSCLILA WH at Sates are sievuaciess eit ieeiern uae tne ere 8 434 297 694 444 207 11 1,330 
INGEb DY DabulelOrdas ans on Seis oehitenes tardies cae 74 97 222 34 15) ease cee 621 
Prince wAloerticcet ce Suerte vice nooo eae oa 305 Zo 631 289 130 38 871 
EMO DINER cia us tee Coe ato. a elacare eee rate OW save g 2,555 1,529 2,343 2,259 787 335 2,471 
Saalcatoones arias iirc ein cit cronies, Scie c.ae ase 1,249 1,686 1,109 324 159 2,392 
Sahn OUPLON base Oe anel-kc GaccdePauetcs os aleade Oe skeiclit et 90 62 191 42 41 1 417 
WSS OUT eee ede STR alo ioe wichagstoe la Pa Sareh ake eauaa 72 65 136 36 A at teat ee pe 250 
YAO VOTE AB Sele CE ROA 7 SAM TE eae rT oe 195 131 471 94 49 11 859 
AID OR GA ek Ness ce Se ek ea Oe ee nea are 7,2¢3 3,483 8,138 5,613 3,021 552 12,091 
BlacigiMramond ness. shea oP ce eee oe eee 30 11 Onl Sic eeeerans 134 
PBaITOLO eet oe aan re EE + ered eA ae 180 106 45 20 Be Vel eek ae 42 
(GEN AIUD RR i ee aha etn Sie Ie Pe iota 2,385 943 2,870 2,202 1,196 212 4,518 
PW yraminellor 4, pwse oe eee ek ois ccscae eae Ane baveees 293 198 134 OS ok OS beeper 200 
HO CIMITONGOM yp Medea arse Tote Nome Seca shePre we crocs tenis Stns 3,080 1, 265 4,118 2,627 1,474 313 5,601 
BG SONt ae ch eke EO Spe ave alascteleRes srbae 4ice ¢ 26 175 53 34 TE Mh nso a aie 7H 
WE SUDELA PO tear a rc ch ite oe een ate Gaye eos 377 306 354 253 163 19 817 
MCAICINOEELA GS Sects cas pe cision oh aa vewsitisk® ayenene 2 454 267 295 296 201 5 309 
RECUIDOCI oe StL yee sts os toe eee ne See 210 219 225 112 106 3 393 
British Columbiase. -.'S... 62 Sess hehe Peewee 16,689 7,838 19,318 12,005 7,771 1,201 32,725 
Glib iwacle snes ney ee See eee corde ee 595 1 376 339 388 288 
CO OUTECN A Ve eee ree ree cia hr dtecedfethe alee 166 285 118 39 TA oer 174 
Cranbrook 178 156 116 63 Sone roe. wae TEP 
Dawson Creek 95 61 124 93 YAY ies eb eee carte 104 
DUNCAN eee «oes ie ene Seat as msctine mee 468 288 251 250 410 1 128 
1 OCT ERNIE EE eee cea Se ee a Rien aera aee 47 81 42 12 13 one e 57 
TEATRO ODS a ede Reichs Rttteals To aiore beioiats His Bue leie ars. « 234 106 289 130 P32: eee eee 221 
NKOLONGNA Te Roe CS tics hese ate oe deke stone aeiee. 204 62 225 217 154 1 581 
IN eNAITH OLRte tinea tee Sie le esl Enighs Se Pe inlestn cio 244 275 267 164 262 1 336 
INGlsonte mene Rhee Moan. ke ue Maman yc Sites oeiea.a 96 97 206 54 /Aijel Roeete ieee ies 799 
INewaVestmainster: ithe an ots oe eek oo aoe 992 385 1,419 1,082 506 133 2,838 
INOrEHRVANCOUMER rit sec treaties ae Soe ole Se icles Zo 90 527 185 TS Sip le Rata 1,514 
HZONCIC LOR Ce ae eso ales tke Site ete eae 8 : 301 52 363 379 255" |e aes 529 
Pave AU So Reeds Gn ee ce Rectan A re aan ee 646 303 241 242 319) (ue ae 128 
Princes George ges eink ore cleidis eh te eee ties 490 120 388 428 410 5 170 
PETAN COME RUP ONG <2 avtii ere: Jake reich) ester tonare aregs Stes rais tens 256 164 287 174 TEES ee cate 469 
PTINCOUON GE oie asia eiaio sb cierto se aio ek ote Gare 154 52 13 103 115 4 57 
Brailes. SPM Weds sere' WH RES er a ee 138 7 201 116 1064/3 Seen oe 516 
VENCONVER Paes hike Cee illo Dre alae es siete ceca 8, 553 3,447 11,439 6, 265 2,867 775 19, 685 
Noy ta ieee aes pees RE a SU aM ra ng Mag Ue aA % 291 162 3 201 204) Vesa 794 
Wictoria se te oa echeohevee sists ei Coe AR cM Ts ate y 2,185 1,011 1,870 1,419 950 275 3, 046 
NVINI COOLS eee ie oo ailite s Seine <eien eros 125 393 50 73 2 114 
Cama Ra ree a Ne ireatate ole Os cae eres 129,539 83,924 | 151,501 89,621 52,074 5,004 266,361 
Malesia s tite gene More oe ean atone ee ees 87,781 47,518 | 110,671 59, 797 38, 684 1,651 217,457 
41,758 36, 406 40, 830 29, 824 13,390 3,353 48, 904 


Females............ Bs EER EOS eee Ege 





responsible for the decrease in placements 
from the corresponding four weeks of 1945, 
although forestry and logging, public utilities 
operation and services reported fairly large 
declines. Moderate reductions were recorded 
in trade, and finance and insurance but these 
were offset in part by gains in construction 


and mining. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were affected were: 
services 2,463; manufacturing 1,935; con- 
struction 1,373; forestry and logging 1,139; 
trade 1,018; public utilities operation 531 and 
mining 289. Regular placements numbered 
6,033 of men and 1,738 of women. 
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Quarterly Report of National Employment Service Offices, 
December 28, 1945 to March 28, 1946 


| ye caer ee oak conditions as indicated by 

the work of National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices of Canada during the quarter 
December 28, 1945, to March 28, 1946, showed 
heavy losses in both vacancies and placements, 
there being reductions of 36-4 per cent in 
vacancies offered and 55-4 per cent in place- 
ments effected when compared with those re- 
ported during the corresponding quarter of 
1945. A marked decrease in vacancies was 
reported in manufacturing together with sub- 
stantial losses in services, trade, public 
utilities operation and fairly large declines 


in mining, finance and insurance, construction 
and forestry and logging. An appreciable gain 
was shown in agriculture and a moderate 
increase in fishing and hunting. Placements 
were higher in agriculture but were greatly 
offset by losses in manufacturing, services, 
logging, trade, public utilities operation, con- 
struction, finance and insurance and mining. 
All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
reported fewer vacancies and all recorded 
reductions in placements, the most noteworthy 
declines in both vacancies and placements 
being in Quebec and Ontario. : 
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The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment 
Offices by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period December 28, 
1945, to March 28, 1946. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
- work of the National Employment Service 
Offices during March, 1946, it will be noted 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications took an upward course in Janu- 
ary, a slightly lower trend in February, and 
an upward course during March. The curve 
of placements in relation to applications 
dropped during the first two periods, and took 
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the level at the close of the quarter being 
lower for both vacancies and placements than 
those shown at the end of the corresponding 
period last year. 

During the period December 28, 1945, to 
March 28, 1946, there was a ratio of 73-6 
vacancies and 33:4 placements for each one 
hundred applications for employment, as 
compared with 101-2 vacancies and 65-3 
placements during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
4,953, of applications registered 6,730, and of 
placements effected 2,246, in contrast with 


an upward course during the last four weeks, a daily average of 7,793 vacancies, 7,700 
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applications and 5,033 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the first quarter 
of 1945. 

During the thirteen weeks December 28, 
1945 to March 28, 1946, the offices reported 
that they had referred 268,787 persons to 
positions and had effected a total of 172,957 
placements of which 157,571 were in regular 
- and 15,386 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 117,164 were of males 
and 40.407 of females while casual work was 
found for 4,870 males and 10,516 females. A 
comparison with the corresponding period in 


_ [May 


1945 showed that 387,529 placements were 
then effected of which 377,028 were in regular 
and 10,501 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 383,557 males and 134,619 
females, a total of 518,176 in contrast with the 
registration of 592,887 persons during the 
same quarter of 1945. Employers notified the 
offices of 381,395 positions, of which 254,748 
were for males and 126,647 for females, as 
compared with 600,133 opportunities for em- 
ployment offered during the first quarter of 
1945. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending March 31, 1946 


ETURNS from 2,463 local unions in 
Canada with a combined membership 
of 414,487 indicated an unemployment per- 
centage of 1:9 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1946. At the end of December, 2,460 
locals, with a total of 410,089 members, 
reported 3-0 per cent unemployed, while in 
March, 1945, 2,337 locals, representing 421,779 
members, registered 0-7 per cent unemploy- 
ment. 

In the following report unemployment 
refers only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work because of illness, a strike or a lockout, 
or who are engaged in work outside their own 
trades are not considered as unemployed. As 


returns from unions reporting vary from 
quarter to quarter with consequent variations 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. 


The decrease in the percentage of trade_ 


union unemployment at the end of March 
was due mainly to improvements in employ- 
ment conditions in mining, the manufacturing 
industries, building and construction, and 
communication. A decrease in employment 
opportunities was indicated by trade unions 
in transportation and trade. 

The percentages of unemployment, at 
certain dates, in each province are shown in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 
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~912 locals were without work. 


ad 


‘Table I. All the provinces wie the excep- 


tion of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
showed an improvement at the end of March 
in comparison with the previous quarter. The 
percentage of trade union unemployment in 
Nova Scotia decreased from 4:6 to 4:0, in 
New Brunswick from 4:7 to 1-8, in Quebec 
from 1-8 to 1-4, in Ontario from 4-0 to 1-7, 
and in British Columbia from 3:5 to 3:0. 
The percentage increased in Manitoba from 
1-2 to 1:6, in Saskatchewan from 1-3 to 2-1, 
and in Alberta from 0-9 to 1:0. Lower 
employment levels were indicated in all the 
provinces as compared with March, 1945, 
the decline being substantial in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 


A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. For the 
quarter under review, as compared with the 
previous quarter, improvements were recorded 
in all but Edmonton, where the percentage 
of unemployment rose from 0:5 to 1:9. In 
this comparison, the percentage decreased in 
Halifax from 2-0 to 0:9, in Saint John from 
16:3 to 3-1, in Montreal from 1-7 to 1-1, in 
Toronto from 1-0 to 0:6, in Winnipeg from 
L*5+to% 1-1, 
in Vancouver from 3-8 to 2-9. 

A comparison with March, 1945, shows 
lower employment levels in all these cities. 


Returns were tabulated from 894 local 
union organizations in the manufacturing 
industries. These reported a combined 
membership of 195,351 of whom 3,597 (1-8 
per cent) were recorded as unemployed. At 
the end of the previous quarter 7,555 (3-9 
per cent) of 192,352 members reported by 


1945, 0-4 per cent of 218,124 members were 
unemployed. In comparison with the previous 
quarter the employment situation was more 
favourable among union members engaged in 
the manufacture of pulp, paper, and paper 
products, wood products, men’s and women’s 
garments, iron and its products, non-ferrous 
metal products, and clay products. (See Table 
II.) Increases in unemployment were noted 
in printing and publishing, animal products, 
and in mineral products. A comparison with 
March of the previous year shows decreases 
in employment in the manufacture of vege- 
table products (other than wood and textile 
products), animal products, wood products, 
iron and its products, mineral products, and 
printing and publishing. 

In the transportation industries returns were 
received from 908 local unions with a com- 
bined membership of 99,467 of whom 2,030 
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in Regina from 1-1 to 0-9, and — 


In March, © 
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(2-0 per cent) were without work on the 
reporting date. In comparison, 1-4 per cent 
were unemployed at the end of the previous 
quarter and 0:6 at the end of March, 1945. 
Unemployment among union workers in 
shipping increased to 4:3 per cent from 2-8 
in the previous quarter. In steam railway 
operations the unemployment percentage in 
the same period rose from 1:6 to 2:4, -A 
slight improvement was noted in_ local 
transportation, | 

Unemployment in the mining group 
decreased from 4:0 per cent to 0-7. At the 
end of March, 1945, the percentage of 
unemployment registered was 0-6. For the 
quarter under review, 74 unions in mining 
reported a total of 25,085 members of whom 
166 were unemployed at the reporting date. 
Unemployment in coal mining was recorded 
as 0-1 per cent in comparison with 0-2 in 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES © 
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TABLE IJ.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Norg.—lIn percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no unemployment—When “‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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the previous quarter and 0-3 at the end of 
March, 1945. Among metallic miners, the 
percentage of 0:5 was a pronounced drop 
from the 10:0 per cent at the end of 
December, 1945, but was higher than the full 
employment recorded in March of the 
previous year. Unions of non-metallic miners, 
other than coal miners, reported 4:0 per cent 
of 3,485 members unemployed; for ‘the 
previous quarter, this group reported an 
unemployment percentage of 5-0 and of 3-4 per 
cent for March, 1945. 

The Department received reports from 211 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
37,887 of whom 3:1 per cent were unemployed. 
In comparison 3:5 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of December and 1-9 at March in 
1945. Improvement of employment condi- 
tions was noted among carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, 
plumbers, and hod carriers. The unemploy- 
ment percentage increased among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, from 2:7 to 3-9, and 
among electrical workers, from 2-5 to 8:6. 
Slight variations in employment were indi- 
cated for other groups in this category. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services decreased 
slightly from 0-8 per cent to 0:7. However, 
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the 0-7 per cent unemployment recorded was 
higher than the 0-3 per cent shown at the 
end of March in the previous year. 

The communications group with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 0°3 was lower than 
the 3-2 per cent at the end of December 
although slightly higher than the percentage 
recorded in March, 1945. 

Unemployment in logging rose to 4:2 per 
cent, as compared with the full employment 
noted in the previous quarter. This figure 
was, however, lower than the March, 1945, 
unemployment percentage of 6:1. Although 
50-0 per cent were reported as unemployed 
by trade unions in the fishing industry, this 
figure cannot be considered as representative 


of general conditions in the industry as it is. 


based on returns from only four unions with 
a total of 480 members. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of trade union unemployment from 
January, 1940, to date. Table I shows by 
provinces the average percentage of union 
members who were unemployed each year 
from 1933 to March, 1946, inclusive. It also 
indicates the percentage of those without work 
for March of each year since 1932 and for 
each quarter since 1943 to date. Table Il 
indicates the percentage of unemployment in 
the various groups of industries at certain 
dates since 19382. 





Trade Unions in Great Britain 


RECENT issue of the United Kingdom 

Information Office’s publication Labour 
and Industry in Britain, contained an article 
on British Trade Unions, culled from material 
which had appeared in previous issues and 
assembled into one article. A brief summary 
is-presented below. 

Collective bargaining in Great Britain has 
been conducted increasingly at the national 
level between unions and employers’ associa- 
tions; when an employer is not a member of 
an association terms generally conform to 
the national agreement existing for the par- 
ticular industry. During the war a Govern- 
ment Order laid down a ruling to assure 
uniformity throughout an industry by enjoin- 
ing employers to observe terms and conditions 
not less favourable than those recognized in 
the industry and in the district. This has 
been perpetuated in the post-war period. 
Under the terms of the Wages Councils Act 
(L.G., 1945, pp. 129, 874). 

“Throughout the great part of British in- 
dustry, therefore, it is by collective bargaining 
_ that standards of wages and working condi- 
tions are set for each industry”. 


Registration 


British trade unions are prohibited from 
incorporating; but they may, if they wish, 
register with the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
By registering. a union becomes a statutory 
association with the right to sue and be sued, 
and hold property subject to special provisions 
pertaining to such organizations. 

“A non-registered union can hold property 
and has access to the courts with respect to 


its rights and property; but it is merely a. 


voluntary association of individuals and can 
bring suit only with some difficulty”. By 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1927* non-regis- 
tered unions like those registered were re- 
quired to submit an annual report on their 
political funds. 

The latest published report covered the 
year 1936 and showed the registered labour 
unions to comprise about 80 per cent of the 
total labour unions. 


Political Activity 


The privilege of subscribing funds for poli- Loy 
tical purposes was firmly established by the ~ 





* See elsewhere in this issue, page 584. 
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Trade Union Act of 1918. The Trades Dis- 
putes and Trade Labour Act of 1927 which 
required union members to “contract in” has 
been removed by the present government 
and now members are required to “contract 
out” if they desire to escape political con- 
tributions, that is, they must indicate their 
unwillingness or be deemed to be in favour 
of contributing to the political fund of the 
union. 

Under the “contract in” system only a por- 
tion of the union members paid the political 
levy. By 1942 it was down to 36 per cent 
of the members. ; 

In the 1918 Parliamentary election 49 of 
the 57 successful Labour Party candidates 
were trade unionists; and in 19235 it was 80 
out of 152. The election in 1945 resulted in 
a further proportionate recession, 119 (or 
about 80 per cent) of the 393 Labour seats 
going to trade unionists. From 1918 to 1943 
union membership in the Labour Party varied 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the party’s 
membership. 

Organization 


The trend in recent years has been ~for 
“labour unions to amalgamate or federate into 
fewer and larger organizations”. In 1900 there 
were 1,323 registered labour unions. By 1942 
the number had decreased to 976, though 
total membership had increased by 285 per 
cent. Of these, 16 accounted for 60 per cent 
of the total union membership in the country. 

Unions are centralized at two levels through 
Federations (in 1942 there were 57 containing 
38 per cent of total union membership) and 
through the Trades Union Congress. Indi- 
vidual labour unions, or federations may 
affiliate to the Trades Union Congress. It 
encompasses at present over 80 per cent of 
union membership in the country. (Unions 
not affiliated to the Congress are mainly those 
of government employees and _ teachers.) 

In negotiation, the affiliated unions (or 
federations) retain their complete independ- 
ence, but when deadlock or dispute threatens, 
the General Council of the T.U.C. may be 
asked to intervene. 

The counterpart of the Trades Union Con- 
gress 1s the British Employers’ Confederation 
which exists to secure co-operation of the 
employers’ federations on industrial policy. 


Prevention of Disputes 


Efforts to settle disputes are made, first, 
at the local level. Failing this, provision is 
usually included in agreements for reference 
of the dispute to a joint body composed of 
representatives of a district employers’ associ- 
ation and of district union representatives. 
It is then referred to the national bodies, 
if no agreement is reached, on the principle 
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that no negotiation ensues while a strike or 
lockout maintains. Voluntary arbitration is 
usually provided for in agreements as a last 
stage in the process. “Inevitably, unauthorized 
strikes take place, but on the whole the system 
works well”. 

State machinery for assistance in concilia- 
tion and arbitration has been provided, but 
long before this various industries had_ set 
up their own conciliation and arbitration 
boards. “The history of these boards shows 
an almost unbroken record of acceptance and 
loyal observance, by both sides, of the deci- 
sions of the arbitrators.” 

In 1940 a Government Order made strikes 
or lockouts virtually illegal. Disputes were 
referred by the Minister of Labour to a 
“National Arbitration Tribunal” consisting of 
three public members and two panel members 
chosen from the British Employers’ Con- 
federation and the Trades. Union Congress. 
Decisions of the Tribunal are binding on the 
parties and became part of their existing con- 
tract. So far this order has not been rescinded. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


The principle of labour-management co- 
operation in securing effective production first 
received recognition in Britain during the 
First World War. Systematic two party 
consultation operated during the inter-war 
period, although on a greatly reduced scale. 
The Second World War gave work shop 
collaboration a new stimulus and its applica- 
tion, during the past five years, was extended — 
over a much wider field. 

Joint (labour-management) Production Com- 
mittees in private firms in the engineer-_ 
ing or allied industries numbered 4,432, by 
December, 1948, covering 2,271,000 employees. 

“By far the greatest number of Joint 
Production Committees were established by 
individual employers in direct agreement 
with the Trade Unions. 

The main function of the Joint Production 
Committee was to increase output by better 
use of manpower and material within the 
factory, by better planning of work and use 
of factory space and by the better co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the individual factory to 
the total war effort.” They were, in some 
cases, made responsible for investigating and 
controlling absenteeism and persistent late- 
ness. 

“Spokesmen for both management and 
labour have urged, since the end of the 
war, that the best features of the Joint 
Production Committees be maintained and 
developed as a permanent aid to- efficient 
production.” 

An article relevant to a section on Trade 
Union Statistics may be found in the April, 
1944, issue of the Lasour Gazerrr, page 500. 





Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan and Quebec in 1946 


Saskatchewan 


ae Saskatchewan Legislature, in session 
from February 14 to April 4, amended 
laws relating to collective bargaining, work- 
men’s compensation, child welfare, factories 
and steam boilers. Statutory provision was 
made for new health and hospital services. 


Collective Bargaining 


Amendments in the Trade Union Act, 1944, 
include a revision of the sections dealing with 
votes to determine representation, the period 
for which collective bargaining agreements are 
to remain in force, and union security. 

Another change provides that if a union 


- member is discharged by an employer and 


the union alleges that he was dismissed for 
union activity, the employer will be presumed 
to have discriminated against him with a view 
to discouraging his membership or activity in 
a labour organization, unless the contrary is 
proved. Previously, the burden of proof 
rested on the worker. 

In determining what trade union, if any, 
represents a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit of employees, the Labour 
Relations Board may direct a vote to be 
taken by secret ballot of all employees 
eligible to vote, and must do so on application 
of any trade union which 25 per cent or more 
of the employees in any appropriate unit 
have, either by membership in such union or 


by written authority, within six months before. 


the application,*indicated as their choice as 
bargaining representative. The Board may 
refuse to order such a vote if it is satisfied 
that another union represents a clear majority 
of the employees, or if, within six months 
before the application, it has, on the same 
union’s application, ordered a vote by em- 
ployees in the same unit. 

Every collective agreement must remain in 
force for one year from its effective date 
and thereafter from year to year. Not less 
than 30 days nor more than 60 days before 
the expiry date, either party may give 
written notice to the other to terminate or 
revise the agreement. Previously, one month’s 
notice was required. Any trade union claiming 
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to represent a majority of the workers in aL 
appropriate unit may, not less than 30 no 
more than 60 days before the expiry date of 
the agreement, apply to the Board for an 
order determining it to be the trade union 
representing a majority of employees in the 
unit to which the agreement applies. If the 
Board makes such an order, the employer 
must bargain with the union and the former 
agreement is to be of no effect in so far as 
it applied to the unit of employees concerned. 

A “maintenance of membership” provision 
must be included in any collective agreement, 
if requested by a union representing a 
majority of employees in any appropriate unit, 
and is to be effective whether or not any 
agreement is for the time being in force. 
Thus every person employed in a job to which 
a collective agreement applies who is or 
becomes a member of a union must maintain 
his membership in the union as a condition of 
employment, and every new employee must 
within 30 days after starting employment 
apply for and maintain membership in the 
union. 

The City and Town Acts were amended 
in the light of a judgment’ of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal on May 15, 1949. 
The Court held that the Regina Chief of 
Police was not an employer’s agent and the 
Labour Relations Act did not apply to him 
(L.G. 1945, p. 1011). The amendment to the 
City Act provides that, for the purposes of 
the Trade Union Act, 1944, in cities of 15,000 — 
people and over, the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, which is to consist of the mayor, 
an alderman and the police magistrate, must 
be deemed to be the employer of policemen, 
and the chief of police, the employer’s agent. 
Members of the police force are to be deemed 
to be employees. Similarly, the municipal 
council in a city of less than 15,000 and by 
an amendment to the Town Act, the Town 
Council, must, for the purposes of the Trade 
Union Act, be deemed to be the employer of 
members of the police force, the chief of 
police, an agent of the employer, and con- 
stables, officials and assistants, employees. 
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Workmen’s Compensation - 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act bring telephone 
operators within the Act, raise, from January 
1, 1946, the maximum wages or salary of a 
workman on which a levy will be made, or 
of an employer who wishes to be insured as a 
workman under the Act, from $2,000 to $2,500 
and add to the list of diseases for which com- 
pensation may be paid. 

The following occupational diseases are 
now compensable: dermatitis; bursitis arising 
from any process involving continuous rubbing, 
pressure or vibration of the parts affected; 
vascular disturbances in the upper extremities 
due to continuous vibration from pneumatic 
or power drills, riveting machines or hammers; 
respiratory, gastro-intestinal or physiological 
nerve and eye disorders due to contact with 
petroleum products and their fumes; poison- 
ing by ammonia, chlorine, cyanide, formalde- 
hyde and its preparations, sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric or hydrofluoric acid, wood alcohol, and 
any volatile solvent used in the assembling 
or repairing of motor vehicles, the making of 
paints, paint removers or waterproof fabrics, 
printing, dry cleaning, welding or gasoline 
blending; glanders arising from the care or 
handling of any equine animal suffering from 
glanders or of the carcass of any such animal. 

No compensation is payable for hernia 
unless the workman reported his condition to 
his employer within such time after the strain 
or accident occurred as the Board considers 
reasonable. Previously, the time was expressly 
stated as “within seven calendar days”. The 
period of disability following an operation for 
hernia has been extended from 42 to 56 days. 

Two classes of disease formerly described 
as “cancer arising from the manufacture of 
pitch and tar” and “infection or inflammation 
of the skin due to oils, cutting compounds, 
or lubricants, flour, liquids, fumes, gases or 
vapours” have been replaced by “epithelio- 
matous cancer or ulceration of the skin or of 
the corneal surface of the eye due to tar, 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin or any 
compound, product or residue of any of these 
substances.” “Inflammation, ulceration or 
malignant disease of the skin or other tissues 
due to exposure to X-rays, radium or other 
radio-active substances” has been broadened 
to include any disease or disability due to 
exposure to X-rays, radium or other radio- 
active substances, 

Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1911, under which the employer is 
individually liable to pay compensation and 
which applies to certain classes of railway 
workers not covered by the Workmen’s 
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Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, provide 
that a workman’s injury or death must be 
presumed to have arisen out of and in the 
course of his employment whether or not he 
assumed any risk or,acted contrary to the 
rules or instructions of his employer, and the 
fact that he did so must not be a defence 
under the Act. A new subsection stipulates 
that if a workman accepts money as an- 
advance on account of compensation, he is 
not thereby debarred from proceeding inde- 
pendently of the Act against the employer. 


Employment of Children 


The minimum age for employment in 
factories has been raised to 16 by an amend- 
ment to the Factories Act. Previously, the 
minimum age was 14 for boys and 15 for 
girls. 

The Child Welfare Act makes it an offence 
to cause or procure a child to be employed 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., “child” under the 
Act being a person under 16. The Act as 
revised lowers from 16 to 13 the age under 
which employment of a child between 10 p.m. 
and 6 am. is prohibited. The provisions 
governing employment in street trades, public 
places of amusement, etc., are unchanged. 

In the revision of the Village Act a clause 
was added enabling a village council to pass 
by-laws, subject to the Child Welfare Act, 
1946, fixing the age and the conditions under 
which a minor may enter, play games, be 
employed or Joiter in or about any place of 
public entertainment in which billiard or pool- 
tables, bowling-alleys, etc., are kept for hire, 
and prohibiting minors under the age specified 
from entering such place. 


Attachment of Wages 


The Attachment of Debts Act was amended 
to provide that the provision for exemption 
from attachment of wages or salary to the 
extent of $60 no longer applies where the 
garnishee summons is issued under a judg- 
ment or order for alimony or a judgment 
founded upon a separation agreement. 


Steam Boilers 


Part I of.the Steam Boilers Act which 
deals with registration and licence fees has 
been repealed. Other amendments relate 
mainly to certificates. 

With respect to qualifications for the office 
of chief inspector or other inspector, the Act 
adds as an alternative to four years’ experience 
as a practical machinist or boilermaker that 
a candidate must be a graduate in engineer- 
ing from a recognized university. To the 
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qualification for a fourth-class certificate 
requiring a candidate to have had two years 


workshop experience in the manufacture or 
repair of engines or boilers and to have for 


six months fired a stationary high pressure 


boiler of not less than 25 horse-power, the 
Act now provides as an alternative that he 
must have acted as assistant for three months 
to a certificate-holder in the operation of a 
stationary high-pressure steam plant of not 
less than 100 horse-power. 


A new section stipulates that every engineer 
and fireman holding a final or permanent 
certificate must apply annually on a _ pre- 
scribed form, having paid the prescribed fee, 
for re-registration of his certificate. If he 
fails for three consecutive years after May 1, 
1946, to apply for re-registration, the Min- 
ister may cancel his certificate and in such 
case a new certificate may not be issued 
unless such person again passes the required 
examination for an engineer’s or fireman’s 
certificate. Upon receipt of application and 
prescribed fee, the Department must issue 
a new certificate of re-registration to replace 
one lost. <A certificate of re-registration is 
not transferable, and the Minister may, upon 


due cause being shown, refuse to issue such 


a certificate or cancel one already issued. A 
subsisting certificate of re-registration together 
with any certificate held under the Act must 
be posted in a conspicuous place and produced 
when required. ‘ 

The section dealing with provisional 
certificates now stipulates that an applicant 
for a provisional certificate must be 18 years 
of age. He must satisfy the Minister that 
he: 

(1) has operated or fired a high pressure 
boiler for at least one year; or 

(2) has served at least three years 
apprenticeship in an establishment for 
the manufacture or repair of steam 
engines or boilers; or 

(3) has held at least two  fireman’s 
certificates and fired a high pressure 
boiler not less than six months; or 

J (4) holds a diploma from an approved 

engineering school and has had not 
less than six months experience in 
firing a high pressure boiler. 


Upon the inspector’s recommendation, a 
provisional certificate, valid for 12 months 
from its date, may be issued to every candi- 
date who passes the oral examination, and 
also to any candidate who, upon examina- 
tion, has failed to receive a recommendation 
for a fourth-class certificate. Such certificate 
during its currency entitles the holder to 
operate high-pressure boilers not exceeding 
50 horse-power or low-pressure boilers of any 
capacity. 
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The Act now requires every boiler carrying 
a steam pressure of not more than 225 pounds 
per square inch to be provided with a 
fusible plug approved by the chief inspector. 
Previously, this was left to the inspector’s 
discretion. 

Public Health 


Three measures were enacted providing for 
an extension of health services. The Health 
Services Act repeals and consolidates, with 
some revision, the Health Services Act, 1944, 
and the Municipal Medical and Hospital 
Services Act. The new Act empowers the 
Minister of Public Health to divide the 
Province into regions, in each of which a 
health board may, subject to the Muinister’s 
approval, establish and maintain hospitals and 
clinics and generally arrange for and admin- 
ister health services. The Minister may 
provide for the appointment of a medical and 
sanitary staff for each region. He must 
determine what portion of the costs of health 
services is to be paid by the region, but the 
Local Government Board is to apportion the 
costs to be paid by each local authority. The 
Health Services Planning Commission will 
continue to function. 

Under the Saskatchewan Hospitalization 


Act, to come into force by Proclamation, 


hospital services are to be provided for every 
person who has lived in the Province for six 
months. An annual tax not exceeding $5 is 
to be paid by or on behalf of each person 
entitled to receive hospital services, but the 
levy for a family must not exceed $30. Hvery 
Saskatchewan resident who is 21 or over, or, 
if under 21, is living apart from his parents 
and supporting himself is to be personally 
liable for the tax. Parents will be liable 
for payment on behalf of their dependents. 
The Health Services Planning Commission is 
to administer the hospitalization fund and 
provide for payment of hospital services. 

The employer must deduct the tax due 
under the Act from the salary- or wages of 
any employee whether due on his own account 
or his dependents’, and pay it to the collector 


“as soon as the amount of the tax is earned 


by the employee. In default, the employer 
may, on summary conviction, be ordered to 
pay the unpaid taxes with costs or be 
imprisoned for not more than 30 days. Fifty 
cents is to be added to the basic tax for 
every three months of delinquency. 

Amendments to the Mutual Medical and 
Hospital Benefit Associations Act give 
medical co-operatives wider powers to pro- 
vide medical services in the transition period 
while the Government’s health plan is being 
put into effect. The procedure is set out for 
the winding up of an association. 
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Miscellaneous 


Under amendments to the Fire Prevention 
Act the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the establishment 
and operation of plant and equipment used 
in dry cleaning, dyeing, pressing and similar 
businesses in which gasoline, naphtha, benzine, 
benzol or other volatile or inflammable liquids 
are used. 

The Housing Act, which enables muni- 
cipalities to take advantage of the National 
Housing Act was amended to authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to incor- 
porate housing companies eligible for loans or 
cuarantees or any other grant under Part II 
of the National Housing Act, 1944, (Canada) 
or any other Dominion Act in aid of low- 
rental or other housing projects, and to ex- 
empt such companies from any provisions of 


' the Companies Act. 


The City, Town, Village and Rural Muni- 
cipality Acts were revised. Changes in the first 
two Acts-enable municipal councils, by by-law, 


to prescribe conditions under which gasoline 


and oil may be sold or services, materials or 
parts supplied during the time when a by-law 
requires filling or service stations, machine or 
implement-shops to be closed. 

Under amendments to the Power Commis- 
sion Superannuation Act, 1944, one of the 
three members of the Board which adminis- 
ters the Act must be an employee and repre- 
sentative of the employees of the Commission. 
Where a Power Commission employee has re- 
ceived compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act and has 
paid to the Power Commission Superannua- 
tion Fund four per cent of the salary he would 
have received had he not been absent, the 
amount he would have received as salary must 
be reckoned for the purposes of the Super- 
annuation Act. 

No contribution to the Fund may be re- 
quired from an employee with respect to his 
absence on active service or subsequent hos- 
pitalization or while taking a vocational or 
educational course under any Government 
rehabilitation plan. 

Deductions of any unpaid balance of con- 
tribution and interest must not be made so as 
to reduce a superannuation or yearly allowance 
below $360, the minimum allowance under the 
Act. 

The Board may discontinue the allowance 
of an employee superannuated' because of ill 
health, who, on recovery, refuses to accept 
re-employment at a salary not less than two- 
thirds of the salary received before superan- 
nuation. 

Employees of any electrical plant or system 
which has been since November 1, 1945, or will 
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be, taken over by the Saskatchewan Power 
Commission may be included in the super- 
annuation plan, provided that service recog- 


nized does not exceed 10 years and that an 


employee’s average salary in the service of 
the former owner be deemed to be $2,400 for_ 
the purposes of the Act. 4 

Amendments to the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act enlarge the purposes for which 
associations may be incorporated, extend the 
application of by-laws, decrease from six to 
five per cent the rate of interest paid, and 
change to some extent the amount of the 
surplus set aside as an educational or com- 
munity fund. “Patron” is defined as a non- 
member who as customer of the association 
purchases goods or receives or contributes ser- 
vices of the value of $50 yearly or of such 
lesser value as may be set forth in the 
by-laws. 


Changes in the Credit Union Act revise the - 


section dealing with loans to member cor- 
porations to provide that no director or 
officer of a member association or credit union. 
who is a member of both the credit com- 
mittee and the board of directors may vote 


respecting a loan to his own association. Any - 


decision to make a loan must be unanimously 
agreed to and subject to the consent of the 
registrar. Conditions are laid down for the 
apportionment of the surplus and the invest- 
ment and use of the reserve fund. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Government Hours of Work Bill applying 
to all workers except those in agriculture, 
domestic service or in a supervisory capacity, 
was introduced but withdrawn after first read- 
ing. It would have limited working hours to. 
eight in a day and 44 in a week except in 
emergencies or with permission. Overtime at 
the rate of time and a half would be payable 
after eight or 44 hours. No reduction in 


wages was to be made on account of the 


shorter hours. 

The Bill was withdrawn by the Minister of 
Labour with the explanation that it would 
be postponed until the next legislative session 
because it conflicted with the Wages Control 
Order. 


Resolutions : 

On March 27 a Resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Dominion Government to under- 
take a nation-wide reconstruction program 
for the purposes of raising Canadian standards 
of living, re-establishing discharged service per- 
sonnel and industrial workers, providing for 
development of public works projects and 
assisting in the re-building of war-devastated 
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countries. The Dominion Government was 
urged to make available to each Provincial 
Government a per capita sum of not less than 
$20 per year for five years to enable the 
Provinces to participate effectively in such a 
program. 

Another Resolution carried unanimously on 
April 2 urged the Dominion Government to 
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make loans available to provincial, municipal 
and co-operative’ corporations for low-rental 
houses under not less favourable terms than 
are available to lending institutions under the 
National Housing Act, 1944. It further recom- 
mended that the Dominion Government sub- 
sidize the building of low-rental houses for 
tenants in the low income brackets. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature, which met on Feb- 
ruary 13 and was. prorogued on April 17, 
passed an Act to set up a new Department of 
Social Welfare and Youth and amended legis- 
lation respecting labour relations, collective 
agreements, minimum wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation and pipe-mechanics. 


Collective Bargaining 


An amendment in the Labour Relations Act 
increases the membership of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board from three to five. A majority 
of the members will constitute a quorum and 
decisions will be by majority vote with a 
casting vote by the chairman. The Board is 
now authorized to determine, by by-law, the 
conditions under which a person may be recog- 
nized as a member of an association, in order 
to assure itself that the association is repre- 
sentative of a group of employees or of 
employers. 

No collective agreement may take effect 
until the association which has entered into :t 
has transmitted two certified copies to the 
Board. Previously, one copy was required from 
every association and every employer. A col- 
lective agreement entered into under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act takes effect only after 
a copy has been deposited with the Minister 
of Labour as required by that Act. In such 
case, the Minister must send two copies to 
the Labour Relations Board. 

Changes in the Collective Agreement Act 
add to the provisions in collective agreements 
which may be made binding under the Act 
those concerning holidays with pay. Previously, 
only provisions covering wages, hours, appren- 
ticeship and family allowances were capable 
of being legalized. Another amendment auth- 
orizes any joint committee, by resolution, to 
grant subsidies to any apprenticeship com- 
mission incorporated under the Apprenticeship 
Assistance Act. : 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act, as amended, gives 
the Minimum Wage Commission authority 
to determine overtime rates of pay for hourly 
paid employees who are not covered by col- 
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lective agreements, and also the holidays with 
pay to be granted by employers to employees. 

Workpeople subject to a collective agree- 
ment under the Professional Syndicates Act are 
no longer excepted from the application of 
the Minimum Wage Act and ordinances under 
it. Thus, farm workers, domestic servants, and 
employees governed by an agreement under 
the Collective Agreement Act are the only 
employees not within the scope of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 

The Commission may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister, approved by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, use its funds to 
acquire lands and erect buildings for its ad- 
ministrative services. 

To the clause stipulating that an action for 
wages under the Act or under an ordinance is 
prescribed by six months from the due date is 
added the proviso that, in the case of workers 
in forest operations, the prescription runs from 
May 1 following the date of the work done. 
The mailing of a registered letter from the 
Commission to ,an employer claiming wages 
will suspend the prescription of an action, in 
which case the action will be prescribed for 
another six months as from the mailing of 
the letter. 


Professional Syndicates 


The Professional Syndicates Act, as amended, 
provides that an association or syndicate be- 
comes incorporated upon publication of a 
notice in the Quebec Official Gazette. The 
deposit of the notice of authorization in the 
office of the Superior Court is no longer re- 
quired. This provision is retrospective. 

Another amendment reduces from one year 
to three months the maximum period during 
which a syndicate may claim an assessment 
from a member ceasing to belong to the 
union. 

A revised section permits municipal corpor- 
ations to exempt from taxes an immovable 
used as a hall for syndicate meetings by any 
syndicate formed under the Act. 


Plumbers 


Amendments in the Pipe-Mechanics Act 
add to the powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations, power to 
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prescribe the rules to be followed by con- 
tractors, journeymen and' apprentices in 
carrying out plumbing work in municipalities 
of over 5,000 people. Any municipality may 
be exempted which, by by-law, affords sanitary 
protection at least equivalent to that pro- 
vided by the regulations. Penalties are 
provided for contravention of regulations 
made under the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to grant a pension not exceeding 
$450 per month to the widow of any person 
who has acted as president of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission at 
least seven years and who-held that office 
at the time of his death. The pension, to 
begin the first day of the third month 
following such decease, is to be borne by the 
accident fund. 

Teachers 


In a section of the Act to ensure the Pro- 
gress of Education which was proclaimed in 
effect May 18, 1946, it is stipulated that 
teachers in all rural municipalities must re- 
ceive a minimum annual salary of $600, and 
the Government may contribute up to 75 per 
cent of such salaries. It is also provided that 
no dispute between teachers and school boards 
in rural municipalities as to remuneration or 
working conditions may be submitted to arbi- 
tration or conciliation committees. The Pub- 
lic Services Employees Disputes Act, 1944, 
provided for conciliation and arbitration in 
disputes involving public services including 
school corporations. 


Department of Social Welfare and Youth 


An Act to constitute a Department of 
Social Welfare and of Youth, to come into 
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force on Proclamation, repeals the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare Act, 1944, which 
administered laws providing for old age 
pensions and needy mothers’ assistance. 
These will now be entrusted to the Minister 
of Social Welfare and of Youth who will 
administer a series of social laws which were 
distributed among various departments, and 
who will generally promote the welfare of 
youth. Among measures which will come 
under the Minister’s direction when the 
Department is established are the Trade- 
Schools Act, the Youth Aid Act, and a 1945 
Act to facilitate the Establishing of Youth. 
The latter enables agreements to be made 
with the Dominion Government under the 
Dominion Vocational Training Act, 1942. The 
Government is authorized to spend $150,000 
out of the consolidated revenue fund to set 
up the Department and any part of the 
sums voted for the year 1946-47 for the 
carrying out of the Acts now transferred to 
the new Department may be placed at its 
disposal. 

An amendment to the 1945 Act to facilitate 
the Establishing of Youth authorizes the 
Provincial Treasurer to pay, out of the 
consolidated revenue fund, the provincial 
Government’s share in the expenses resulting 
from the carrying out of the agreements 
entered into under that Act. 


Resolution - 


A Resolution adopted on March 5 recom- 
mended that the provincial Government in- 
stitute intensive research with respect to 
materials, architecture, town-planning, build- 
ing methods and social organizations, to 
ensure self-contained and cheap dwellings to 
large urban families, and that the Government 
establish an urban credit system to facilitate 
building. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


eae wartime Order in Council limiting 
statutory holidays observed by banks and 
the Dominion Public Service to six, and sug- 
gesting that other employers and employees 
observe only those holidays, has been revoked. 
The application of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Regulations to members of the 
Interim Forces was extended to April 30, 1946. 
The wartime Orders which brought employees 
of certain corporations working at the syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Sarnia, Ontario, under 
the Dominion Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act have been revoked. 
In Alberta, an Order under the Labour 
Welfare Act providing two weeks’ holidays 
with pay for coal miners has been replaced 


by a more detailed Order. Airplane pilots 
are now covered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In Manitoba, new regulations deal 
with examinations for electricians’ certificates 
and the inspection of steam boilers. In On- 
tario, the Dominion Order in Council which 
authorizes the appointment of Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissions to investigate 
situations likely to interfere with the tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy has been made 
applicable to industries ordinarily within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. In Saskatchewan, the 
minimum wage orders which have related to 
towns of over 1,000 people now apply to 
workers in towns with a population between 
500 and 1,000. 


. 
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Dominion 


Reinstatement of Members of Interim Forces 


The Order in Council (P.C. 6769) of 
November 6, 1945, which amended the Re- 
instatement Regulations made under the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, to apply the provisions of the Act to 
members of the Interim Forces until March 31, 
1946, provided they had been on active service 
immediately before volunteering and continued 
to perform full-time duties until March 31, 
1°46, cr the actual date of their discharge 
(L.G. 1945, p. 1843), was amended by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 1298) of April 9, 
gazetted April 15,:to extend the date in both 
cases to April 30, 1946. . 


Observance of Statutory Holidays 


The Order in Council (P.C. 4671) of June 7, 
1943, (L.G. 1948, p. 745) which advised private 
employers, and made it mandatory for banks 
and the Dominion Public Service, to observe 
only six statutory holidays annually for the 
duration of the war was revoked by an Order 
in Council (P.C. 1452) of April 12, which was 
gazetted on April 22, 1946. The six holidays 
to be observed were New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. Normally, 


banks, under the Bills of Exchange Act, ob- 
~ serve, in addition to the six holidays named, 


Easter Monday, Victoria Day, Remembrance 
Day, and any day proclaimed as the King’s 
Birthday. Holidays for persons employed by 
other private employers are determined by 


—~ 


provincial law, collective 


custom. 


agreements or 


Workers at Synthetic Rubber Plant Transferred 


from Dominion to Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


Two Orders in. Council (P.C. 9525 and 
P.C. 5573) of October 20, 1942, and July 14, 
1943, which extended the provisions of the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act 
to the employees of certain corporations en- 
gaged in construction in connection with, or 
engaged in the operation of, the synthetic 
rubber plant at Sarnia, Ontario, have been 
revoked as of January 1, 1946, by Order in 
Council (P.C. 1385) of April 11, 1946, gazetted 
April 22. The construction work has been 
completed and the workers employed by other 
companies were brought under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as of January 
1, 1946. 

The Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act provides that a person employed by the 
Dominion Government who suffers injury by 
accident or disease in the course of his 
employment is to be compensated according 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
province where the accident occurred. 


Other Orders 


Orders in Council P.C, 1271, establishing 
an Administration Board, Department of 
Labour, and P.C. 1768, amending the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, are 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


Provincial 


Alberta Labour Welfare Act 


Order 1 under this Act, gazetted on April 30, 
1945 (L.G., 1945, p. 915), which provided two 
weeks’ holidays with pay for manual workers 
in the coal mining industry, has been replaced 
by Order 2 of March 25, gazetted March 30. 

The new Order, retrospective to April 30, 
1945, makes more detailed provision for the 
calculation of holidays in order to ensure 
uniformity throughout the coal fields. The 
Order stipulates that a mine employee must 
be given holidays, with pay at the basic 
daily rate, of one day for 23 days worked in 
any calendar month (22 in February), the 
period for calculation being the 12 months 
ending March 31. A worker is entitled to 
no more than two weeks for any 12 months, 
and the holidays must be taken during the 
12 months following the year in which they 
were earned. 
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A work-day is an eight-hour shift; addi- 
tional credit will be given for overtime 
worked. ‘Time lost because of illness up to 
three days in a calendar month, or up to six 
days because of disability covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and all time 
lost because of mine disability or lack of 
orders, will be counted as time worked. Other 
provisions require a discharged employee to 
be paid in lieu of his holiday an amount 
calculated to the date of his discharge if he 
was not dismissed for cause. Other employees 


‘who leave their employment are to be paid 


only the amount due as calculated to the end 
of their last completed twelve months’ 
employment. ( 

A Royal Commission, appointed by the 
Dominion Government to investigate demands 
of coal miners in District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America (Alberta and British 
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Columbia) and given the powers of a 
Regional War Labour Board under the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, directed in 
November, 1943, that two weeks’ holidays 
with. pay at basic daily rates be granted to 
all manual workers about mines who, between 
April 1 and September 30 in any year, had 
been employed by any one employer for at 
least 12 consecutive months and who had not 
been absent from work for more than 90 days 
(including Sundays, holidays and vacations), 
during that time except through causes beyond 
their control (L.G., 1943, p. 1495). Order 1 
under the Alberta Labour Welfare Act, 1948, 
made the same provision with respect to 
holidays as the Commission had directed but 


applied it to all employees in the Alberta | 


coal mining industry. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The wartime regulations permitting emerg- 
ency miners’ certificates to be granted (L.G., 
1948, p. 1032), have been revoked, effective 
March 15, 1946, by an Order in Council 
issued on March 18 and gazetted March 30. 

Authority for emergency certificates during 
the war was first granted in 1942 (L.G., 1942, 
p. 1439), but the regulations applied only to 
coal mines in certain districts and the 
certificates were to expire on March 15, 1948. 
Regulations, now revoked, were again issued 
in 1943 in response to the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s request for provincial co-operation in 
meeting the national emergency in coal pro- 
duction. They applied to all mines in Alberta, 
permitted District Inspectors to authorize 
applicants for certificates to work pending the 
issue of the certificates and placed no time- 
limit on such certificates. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Airplane pilots were brought under this Act 
by an Order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board made on December 18, 1945, 
gazetted on December 31. A regulation of 
November 9, 1943, had excluded airplane 
pilots even when they were employed in an 
industry which was under the Act. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act 


Motor-vehicle repair shops in the City of 
Duncan have been exempted, as have such 
places in other cities, from certain weekly 
half-holiday provisions of this Act by an 
Order of March 22, gazetted March 28. 
Henceforth, these shops will not have to 
observe the half-holiday fixed by municipal 
by-law if they are closed from 1 p.m. on 
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Saturday until Monday morning, and if no 
employee works after 1.30 p.m. on Saturday 
except in case of emergency. 

Another Order of the same date makes it 
clear that service stations in Duncan are not 
exempt from the Weekly Half-Holiday Act. 


Manitoba Electricians’ Licence Act and Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Plant Act 


Regulations under these Acts governing 
examinations for certificates and prescribing 
the fees to be paid were issued recently. 
Both Orders exempt a returned soldier from 
paying a fee for his first examination and 
certificate after discharge from the Armed 
Forces. ave - 

The Regulations for electricians, gazetted on 
March 30, are in addition to those applying 
the standards laid down by the Canadian 
Standards Association to electrical installations 
and repairs (L.G., 1942, p. 1439). A licence 
granted to a contractor or a journeyman by 
the Board of Examiners, after an examination, 
expires on December 31 of each year but may 
be renewed without further examination for 
five years. A contractor may have his licence 
cancelled if he is found to be employing 
unlicensed persons as journeymen, and in- 
spectors employed by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters or a municipality 
and holding licences under the Electricians’ 
Licence Act are deemed inspectors for the 
purposes of the Act. 

The Regulations dealing with steam boilers, 
gazetted on March 23, fix the same fees for 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels as 
were set by an Order of July 320, gazetted 
August 2, 1941, but in addition, fix fees for 
engineers’ certificates. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board Act 


The Dominion Order in Council (P.C. 6482) 
which authorizes the appointment of Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissions to in- 
vestigate situations likely to interfere with 
the orderly transition to a peacetime economy 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1603), was made applicable 
to employees ordinarily within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ontario Legislature by regulations 
under the above Act which were approved 
on January 23, and gazetted February 9. 

The Labour Relations Board Act applies 
the Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003) to industries in 
Ontario ordinarily within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


A Joint Apprenticeship Commission for 
ladies’ hairdressers and for barbers of Mont- 
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pe (L.G., 1946, p. 212) by an Order in Council 
Boys OF Mei 18, which was egazetted on April 27, 
1946. 


Se , Sahoizhetos Minimum Wage Act 


Bb. New Orders, from 4 to 6 inclusive, gazetted 

_ ~February 28, have been issued. by the 

_ Minimum Wage Board under this Act to 

_ «cover all towns of 500 or more population. 
, ‘ ® 


HE Minister of Labour and National 
Service in Great Britain, under the 
authority given by the Factories Act, 1937, 
for special regulations for the safety and 
health of workers, has made the Patent Fuel 
Manufacture (Health and Welfare) Special 
Regulations, 1946, relating to the manufacture 
of briquettes or other fuel blocks consisting 
of coal, coal dust, coke or slurry with pitch 
as a binding substance. These Regulations 
replace a substantially similar Order of 1944. 
They require measures to be taken to prevent 
or remove dust as far as possible and to 
remedy its effect on the workers. 


ae . Mechanical tipping or unloading of coal or 
a coal dust is prohibited, except where it is so 
: damp that dust is not emitted, unless it is 


- done in an enclosure provided with exhaust 
= ventilation or vents discharging into the open 
ec air. 3 

Driers, disintegrators and heaters must be 
constructed so as to prevent dust escaping 
into the work-place. Elevators and chutes 
for conveying dusty material, and any spaces 
through which such material falls, must be 
encased throughout their length. At the ends 
of the enclosure there must be mechanical 


a 


* 
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: exhaust ventilation or adequate vents to the 
I open air. Band conveyors must be enclosed 
c at points where dust is likely to be given 
a off. Casings and enclosures must be kept dust- 
2 tight and in good condition. Adequate 
& mechanical exhaust ventilation must be pro- 
‘ vided for pitch-cracking machines and where 
; pitch is broken up on the floor of a workroom. 
BS Where this is done in the open air, screens 
£ must protect workers from wind and bright 
eo sunlight. Dust from mechanical exaust 


apparatus must not be permitted to escape 
into the air of any workroom and excess 
steam from heaters, coolers and pug-mills 
must be discharged into the open air. 


Accumulations of coal or pitch dust must be 
removed daily, floors cleaned once weekly 


r 
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They replace Orders 4 to 6 of 1944 which 
governed employment in towns of 1,000 or 
more population (L.G., 1944, pp. 1556-58), 
and come into effect on March 4, 1946. An 
Order in Council of September 14, 1945, 
extended the Act to towns of from 500 to 
1,000 population (L.G., 1945, p. 1699). As 
the provisions of the new Orders are the 
same as those contained in the 1944 Orders 
they are not repeated here. 


Protecting Wor bors from Coal Dust or Pitch in British 
Briquette Plants 


by sweeping or other suitable method, and 
the employer must appoint a competent person 
to see that these requirements and those of 
the Factories Act relating to cleanliness are 
carried out. 

The employer must maintain proper facil- 
ities for baths, and for keeping separately, 
under lock and key, clothing not worn during 
working hours and work-clothing, and suitable 
means of drying clothing. In a factory 
employing less than 20 persons, which has 
made fuel blocks for five years, if the Chief — 
Inspector is satisfied, having regard to the 
amount of pitch dust, that provisions for 
baths are not necessary, he may exempt the 
factory from these requirements. | 

The employer must provide for medical 


‘supervision of his workpeople. He must 


arrange for a medical examination of each 
worker within six months after the latter 
begins work, or within six months after his 
last examination under the 1944 Order, and 
for a re-examination at six-month intervals 
as long as he is employed, except in the case 
of a worker who has not been exposed to 
tar, pitch dust or mineral oil in his previous 
employment. Workers of the latter class must 
be examined within 12 months after they 
begin work in the factory. The ‘employer 
must provide suitable facilities for such 
examinations, properly lighted and heated and 
under conditions of privacy, and employees 
must submit themselves for examination at 
the appointed times. A health register of all 
employees must be kept. 

Barrier cream or similar protective substance 
for the skin and goggles for eye protection 
must be provided. Adequate accommodation 
for meals, means of warming food and facil- 
ities for buying tea and light refreshments 
must be maintained. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During April, 1946 


S TRIKE activity in Canada during April, promise settlements, and seven were. indefinite 

1946, continued at about the same level in result, work being resumed pending final 
as in March, but was much greater than in settlement. At the end of the month seven 
April, 1945. Preliminary figures show 24 strikes were recorded as unterminated, 
strikes in existence during April, 1946, involv- namely: bakery workers at Halifax, NS., 
ing 6,907 workers, with a time loss of 47,116 brewery workers at Montreal, P.Q., com- 
man days, as compared with 28 strikes in  positors at Winnipeg, Man., metal factory 
March, 1946, with 5,976 workers involved and workers at Niagara Falls, Ont., woollen 
a time loss of 46,068 days. In April, 1945, factory workers at Carleton Place, Ont., 


there were 15 strikes, involving 4,622 workers, carpet factory workers at Brantford, Guelph — 


with a time loss of 23,533 days. and Toronto, Ont., and foundry workers at 
Preliminary figures for the first four months Guelph, Ont. 
of this year show 64 strikes, involving 15,225 
workers, with a time loss of 126,183 days. For : 
the same period last year there were 70 strikes, such aS Ore defined in another paragraph ici 
with 19,856 workers involved and a time loss does it include strikes as to which informa- 
of 70,835 days. tion has been received indicating that employ- 
Of the 24 strikes recorded for April, four ment conditions are no longer affected but 
were settled in favour of the workers, three which the unions concerned have not declared 


in favour of the employers, three were com- terminated. 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1945-1946+ 


The record does not include minor strikes 
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Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date SS SS Ee 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month | Days Days 
1946* 
WARUARY tat Mi ve se oh oe a5 12t 12 2,935t 2,935 20, 593 0-28 
Pentiary tl as Aue! 16 18 Serr 3,532 12, 406 0-17 
March meats eet e 19 38. Hs 437 5,976 46, 068 0-63 
AEC 4 pen ae. 17 24 4,776 6, 907 47,116 0:65 
Cumulative totals........ 64 15.225 126, 183 0-43 
1945 
QAR NSA sth aes 8, lature Sa 17t 17 5, 452 5, 452 31, 937 0-44 
PODIMATY Nic sc Pes hoes ee hee: ‘16 17. 5,012 5, 023 6, 656. 0-09 
Maree me ea. ee wo oe 22 23 4,770 4,800 8, 709 0-12 
aN ig dept ROA rl cen Se DOME cea ta 15 15 4,622 4,622 23, 533 0-32 
Cumulative totals......... 70 19, 856 70, 835 0-24 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1946(:) 








CAA -Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- ’ Particulars (2) 
~ and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1946. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


. Fish net makers, 13 240 4,000 |Commenced March 15; for a signed union 
: Vancouver and district, agreement; terminated April 20; negotia- 
a C. : tions; in favour of workers. 
go MANUFACTURING— 
4 Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 1 30 700 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
Halifax, N.S. ment; unterminated. 
Tobacco and Liquors,— 
: Brewery workers, 4 700 8,000 |Commenced March 28; against Finding and 
ibs" Montreal, P.Q. Direction of RWLB (3) cancelling wage in- 
xf crease previously approved; unterminated. 
“x Printing and Publishing— < 
= Compositors, etc., 2 108 2,700 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
: ~ Winnipeg, Man. agreement providing for increased wages 
i: and other conditions; unterminated. 
3 | Metal Products— 
3 Electrical apparatus 2 900 10,500 |Commenced February 26; for a new agree- 
A factory workers, ment providing for union shop, increased 
" Brockville, Ont., wages, reduced hours, etc.; terminated 
r and Montreal, P.Q. April 13; conciliation, provincial; compro- 
a mise (certain issues still in dispute to be 
y referred to arbitration.) 
a 
a Metal factory workers, if 33 850 |Commenced February 25; for a union agree- 
q Niagara Falls, Ont. ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
3 , f etc.; unterminated. 
3 CoNSTRUCTION— 
e Buildings and Structures— 
me: Electricians, 9 120 600 |Commenced March 22; against inclusion of 
= Windsor, Ont.- clause in agreement that wage increases 
g would be subject to approval of RWLB; 
a terminated April 5; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending reference to 
s RWLB; indefinite. 
re 
Bs 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1946 
j — MIntiIne— Pa 
eS Coal miners, 1 600 2,400 |Commenced April 2; protest by shooters and 
- Florence, N.S. loaders against increased lengths of sections 
, = on new longwall when using mechanical 
be loaders; terminated April 5; return of 
7 workers pending reference to Adjustment. 
Z Board; indefinite. 
g Coal miners, 1 234 2,340 }|Commenced April 9; refusal of a miner to 
3 Canmore, Alta. alternate between job of fireboss and rock 
a ; ‘ miner; terminated April 20; return of 
a ; workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 
: Coal miners, 1 300 300 |Commenced April 12; re method of conveying 
Be Sydney, N.S. timber to wall face following mishap; 
; terminated April 13; return of workers; 
% in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, 1 245 490 |Commenced April 15; for payment for full 
Lethbridge, Alta. shift of 8 hours when work completed in 
less time due to failure of other crews to 
report for work; terminated April 16; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, ~ 3 1,120 5,800 |Commenced April 15; protest against use of 
Stellarton, N.S. blasting powder alleged to be defective; 


terminated April 22; investigation by Tas? 
spector of Mines; in favour of workers. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1946—Concluded 


Mininc—Con. Ai 
Coal miners, 1 1,300 1,300 |Commenced April 16; refusal of a surface 
Glace Bay, N.S. worker to report for work on the screens; 
terminated April 16; return of workers: - 
in favour of employer. 


; Lee P 
ont ah ae la ss Bt 


=a 
Coal miners, 1 39 78 |Commenced April 18; protest against new 3 
Sydney Mines, N.S. method of payment for tonnage; terminated ; 
“April 20; return of workers pending settle- E 
ment; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 4 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— ; 
Bakery workers, 1 SARDO 300 |Commenced April 15; protest against lay-off 
Sydney, N.S. of workers due to reduced production; 
, terminated April 27; return of workers ay 
pending reference to ‘arbitration; SOReDEy “4 
mise. 

Tectiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Woollen factory workers, 1 160 3,800 |Commenced April 2; for increased _ wages,  =8 
Carleton Place, Ont. $ union shop, check-off, two weeks’ vacation 2 
f with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Carpet factory workers, 3 111 145 |Commenced April 29; for reduced hours, 
weavers, increased wages and two weeks’ vacation es. 
Brantford, Guelph and with pay; unterminated. ae 
Toronto, Ont. ; 

Miscellaneous Wood Products- 

Sawmill workers, 1 69 78 |Commenced April 15; protesting dismissal of 
Nanaimo, B.C. mill superintendent; terminated April 16; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Metal Products— ) 
Automotive parts I (4)100 200 |Commenced April 25; for increased wages, 
factory workers, piece rates; terminated April 26; return of 

Oshawa, Ont. workers pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite. 
Foundry workers, il 250 125 |Commenced April 30; against dismissal of 4 
Guelph, Ont. two workers for infraction of company rules; a3 
unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 

Buildings and Structures— 

Marble, tile and : 17 125 1,800 |Commenced April 8; for increased wages; 

terrazzo workers, terminated April 25: return of workers , 
Montreal, P.Q. pending decision of RWLB; indefinite. 

Bricklayers and masons, 12 53 580 |Commenced April 16; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated April 30; return of workers 

pending decision of RWLB; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 

UnTILitres— \ 

Telegraph and Telephone— 5 

Telephone operators, i 4 10 |Commenced April 22; for increased wages; 
Teeswater, Ont. ; terminated April 24; negotiations; in favour 4 
of workers. k: 
SERVICE— 4 

Business and Personal— ‘4 
Cemetery workers, 1 10 20 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; — 

Kingston, Ont. terminated April 2; negotiations; compro- - 
mise. 


1 Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
? In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an EpBrec teres extent. 
’ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
4 39 indirectly affected. 


\ 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

- strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts. im Canada and © Other 
Countries”. The latter includes a_ table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available 
but many countries are no longer reporting 
due to unsettled conditions following the war. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1946, was 175, and 22 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 197 during the month. There were 
50,500 workers involved and a time loss of 
184,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 175 stoppages which began during 
February, 21 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 57 over other wage questions; six on 
questions as to working hours; 18 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 


classes or persons; 66 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and seven 
were on questions of trade union principle. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for December, 1945, 
show 92 work stoppages, involving 120,872 
workers, with a time loss of 685,952 man-days. 
For January, 1946, the figures are 87 work 
stoppages, involving 135,457 workers, with a 
time loss of 882,877 man-days. 


Eire 


Figures for industrial disputes are now 
available for the year 1945. They show 87 
work stoppages beginning in the year with 


_ two carried over from 1944, making a total 


of 89, involving 8,785 workers and causing a 
time loss of 243,932 man-days. In 1944 there 
were 84 work stoppages, involving 4,387 
workers, and causing a time loss of 38,308 
man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1946, show 
385 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month,-in which 130,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
14,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 


. for February, 1946, are 260 strikes and lock- 


outs, involving 130,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 21,500,000: man-days. 


Compensation for Pneumoconiosis among Coal Trimmers in Great Britain 


Under powers conferred by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1943 which amends earlier 
legislation, the British Minister of National 
Insurance has introduced a scheme, in force 
from March 1, 1946, for compensation for 
coal trimmers suffering from pneumoconiosis. 
“Coal trimming” is defined as “the handling, 
moving, stowing or packing of coal for trans- 
portation in the hold of any ship, barge or 
lighter, in any dock or harbour, or at any 
wharf or quay.” 


Compensation is payable on the production 
of a certificate that a workman’s death, total 
disablement or suspension from employment 
is the result of pneumoconiosis, with or with- 
out tuberculosis, arising out of his employ- 
ment if he has been employed by one or 
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more employers in the industry for not less 
than five years. If a workman has worked 
in the industry for at least five years, the 
onus of proving the disease did not arise from 
the employment is on the employer. 


Certificates are given by the Medical Board 
constituted under the Medical Arrangements 
Scheme established in 1931 in connection with 
compensation for silicosis and asbestosis. The 
Board carries out medical examinations of all 
workers exposed in certain specified processes 
to dust which may cause these diseases. The 
Board acts through panels of not less than 
two of its members which are set up at 
different centres and have charge of ‘the 


_work in particular areas. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, April 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HY’ cost-of-living index rose 0:7 points to 
120-8 between March 1 and April 1, 
1946, due mainly to higher prices in the food 
group. Foods advanced 2:0 points to 135-1 
supported by higher quotations for butter, 
pork products and vegetables. Three other 
groups were fractionally higher, home furnish- 
ings and services advanced 0:3 to 120:7; 
clothing 0-1 to 122-2 and miscellaneous items 
0-1 to 111-:0. Fuel and light at 107:2 and 
rentals at 112-3 remained unchanged. The 
April level of 120-8 in the general cost-of- 
living index was 0:3 above the August, 1945 
wartime high. ie : 
Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities 
increased materially between February and 
April, 1946. Higher food costs lent principal 
support to these increases though homefur- 
nishings and services, clothing, fuel and light 
and miscellaneous items were stronger at a 
number of centres. Toronto at an index level 
of 119-3 and Winnipeg at 118-4 were each up 
1-3 points for the two-month period while 
Edmonton at 118-3 rose 1:2. Gains of 1-1 
each were registered for Saskatoon at 11: 
and Vancouver at 119-3. Halifax moved 1:0 
point to 120-3 followed by Saint John and 
Montreal, each up 0:9 at 120-6 and 123-1 
respectively. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 

The-prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 


movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 


represent rents being paid, not the rent asked | 


for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
“‘tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. : 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 
-A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principale groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, etc., 
with their weight, was published in the Lasour 
GazeTTE for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
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services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1946 


The general wholesale commodity price 
index rose three-tenths of a point to 104-9 
between February and March, 1946. Appre- 
ciable increases in the textile group followed 
upward adjustments in a considerable number 
of ceiling prices. A gain of 3-3 points to 
95-5 for this group was due to higher quota- 
tions for cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, worsted 
cloth yarns and sash cord. Vegetable products 
moved up 0:2 points to 97-4, reflecting 
strength in potatoes, oranges, onions, straw- 
berry jam and unmanufactured tobacco 
which outweighed weakness in rye and hay. 
Another increase of 0-2 points to 116-2 was 
registered for iron and steel products sup- 
ported by an advance in hammers and 
imported steel sheets and plates. Two groups 
were lower; chemicals and allied products 
dropped 2-7 points to 95-4 due to lower 
prices for tartaric acid and ether, while animal 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1946 
| BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE J— } ’ ¢ 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA_ 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month > 5. 


i 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








: Adjusted at a r ‘is 
to base Retail 4 
100-0 for Home Prices ; 
— August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com-— 
Services ee 
only : 





UMUC ola sini nines Sp 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1... 2.225... 100-0 100°8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2s Lee a ae 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December [iaess. oie tee) 103-0 103-+8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
OATS, alicia Nereis aia k 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
PABWATY 2, soa cre dieiciele'siecee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
ABTS, ee Scoitier eS. = busse weil = 103-8 104-6 104+8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
MUS o woe fe gis slopes ouatsteninie ins 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October iwi esce ee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
CBT ee as thse s as 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
January 2..... Dae ian La Sats 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
PUP RL a ciciians oie: soesyere aesiaer encore 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
DULY Sos gtraseeetk s souta xe 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octabet.dcaicate ick re iad o's 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1...............:- 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
So re pie Spe Te cor eae 110-8 111:7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
NANUSTY Bogs wials save ones 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Ls COS ten esters abe: «revere eiaraes 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107+1 120-6 
DRE Tis be elas ciel scg eels 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Ocicbar De tee oe iin Paik eras 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 — 
EN SUR tes ie at een Aare 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
JAHUATY) Bae sees eee ates ss 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
April bel seas cae kt soni 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
SUEY 2 se iia sede s Grd talgrtig: owe 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October! Paahiwolequstslaiadieteis) sree 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 ; 
CATS The esse nate 117-5 118-4 130-7 1115 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 : 
JANUALY Bocce ccd se ewics sess 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
5425 8 2 Uy ENG ee Rae an 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
DULY Bess doin vcben Naw oak oe 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
OGtOBER? 555 coh oss tae add 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
LL Se Ata eRe AON 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 
FANURES 2 oP og a site: ae ned 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
ADIARD Guna. dic eA veri aie 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
PUY Br Se eile dese alae as 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
ORODOR AL hee nie. soe a 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November di s..4 fae es 4 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December £) 2g) G28 Baws 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
CAPM eager aera 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1946 
SARUALY Qeirin. aie ss Sees clone 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February 4 3 fie os v8 118-9 119-9 132-5 112°3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
MGreh ie Os os dear iad 119-1 120-1 133-1 } 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
APO ee timate k tae! 119-8 120-8 185-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 110-0 127-8 


* Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from figures previously published. Typographical , 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been corrected. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 


* 





products were 0:1 lower at 108-9 following 
declines in codfish, whitefish, raw furs and 
live stock. Eggs and men’s shoes were higher 
in this group. 

Canadian farm product prices at an index 
level of 106-9 in March were 0-1 below the 
February figure. Lower animal 


product | 


Le oe ea Pe): As iP ee ee) ee 5 «ae 
; aS aS NS tone area Lie! A ha 


aa Be a at 693 


prices were responsible for the decline, a drop 
of 0:2 to 125-4 in this index reflecting weak- 
ness in live-stock quotations which out- 
weighed strength in eggs. Field products 
were unchanged at 95-9, increases in potatoes, 
onions and unmanufactured tobacco balancing 
lower prices for rye and hay. 


TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1946 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 











— Total 

cet noes: et te Ate an isto a oats eae Sees 120-3 
SMTP OUATE Ee sis eas Re ON, Sip he Ae oe Sine ais ns 3 120-6 
IVUOTEE ROA. o ipsih mates Gere terse aie aia g No Heater tun lial. |S oreete 123-1 
ASSENT Ae ee oie sia a iheastans a ATs el Sasliaays MARTE ae Sie 119-3 
DVM SOS eka ac cet aa aN SMe consi ate) Sie lee patties arts 118-4 
PTT UOC Rate scck coe CGR Petar Nate ote setae eh oh on 121-7 
Tales PENONTR WC) e SP So ers apa ees on en bs ern genes eS 118-3 
ROR OU CR by are ee De sR TES ORD teatro 119-3 


Food Rent Fuel 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services ‘ 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS AUGUST, 1939—APRIL; 
1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR APRIL, 1946 


See ee a aan a a eg ea oe 
A ETI PPI AR EI SE I TD TE I TT a a aa aa ea i a NRT (ET I g-UaS TS CSTD S—a 


oa Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Sept. 
; 1939 | 1941 | 1944 





Price 
; .| June | Sept. | Dec. | Feb. | Mar. | April} April 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


——————— | | | —— | — | | | | 


Beef, sirloin steak.................05- lb. | 100-0} 120-7) 154-1] 153-8] 153-8] 154-5) 154-8) 154-8) 154-8} 155-2) 155-2) 43-3 
Beek, round. steak 22 ...).3sj.. clone eo Ib. | 100-0} 125-7} 167-1] 166-7] 166-7) 167-1] 167-9} 167-9} 167-9) 167-9} 168-4) 39-9 


BechariDerOast. seit. cs Sere ele ie 


Beek Suu dens, cca.insiew seals oir ne Ib. | 100-0} 132-7] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0] 161-6] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3 25-8 


SCO le SUOMI a ok ors onccte, Stites owiehe tte ene. 


Veaktoreq uarter. 22 Maids. sages ols lb. | 100-0} 189-3] 173-4) 174-0] 174-0) 173-4] 174-6] 174-0] 174-6] 173-4) 174-6) 29-5 
Bam see Tonats 3 Suite roe wrk «a oak: lb. | 100-0} 109-9] 152-5] 147-2) 148-6) 153-5) 159-2) 152-8} 152-8} 152-8] 152-8) 43-4 
Pork, tresh lomsy.. £5... 602.8. ee Rais Ib. | 100-0} 125-3} 138-8! 141-2} 141-9) 142-7) 143-1] 143-8] 144-2] 144-6) 148-5} 38-6 
Pork, fresh shoulders iv.n 05 fe yetcet as lb. | 100-0} 127-0] 146-4] 142-9] 142-3) 142-9] 142-9] 143-4) 143-9} 144-4) 149-0) 29-2 
Bacon, side, med., sliced............. lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 140-0] 140-9] 140-9] 141-2) 141-8] 142-5} 142-5] 142-5) 146-5) 47-6 
THAR UNO ees, eae RO See eps aks lb. | 100-0} 151-3] 150-9] 154-4] 156-1] 157-0} 158-8) 159-6] 160-5} 160-5] 164-0} 18-7 
Shortening, Vegetable....... pee oe tess Ib. | 100-0} 134-7] 1387-5] 136-8} 136-8) 187-5] 1387-5] 137-5} 187-5} 137-5) 138-2] 19-9 
Higgs, grade ‘‘A”’ fresh...............5. doz. | 100-0] 156-4} 152-3] 158-6] 140-1) 137-8] 171-4| 181-3) 144-1) 144-1) 143-4) | 43-6 
JU TEM Sace std Te poe ATER Be te as eR ee RR qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 96-3] 96-3) 10-5 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0} 140-5} 144-3] 145-8] 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 148-0] 148-7] 149-1} 158-2] 43-2 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0] 174-6] 163-5) 164-4] 164-9] 164-4! 164-9] 165-4) 166-3) 166-3} 166-3) 34-6 
BREA SIAL IEC pices eo NE Ss lemtoe aeaee lb. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3) 6-7 
Hlour fins erade.s: oa. sence 2 aes the lb. | 100-0] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2) 124-2] 124-2) 4.1 
Rolled oats, bulk....................-| Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 5-7 
Cornzila kes Sou) eaves ae kas ten be pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0; 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin | 100-0} 129-9} 138-7] 137-7] 137-7] 136-8] 137-7| 137-7) 1387-7] 137-7| 137-7] 14-6 
Peasweanneds 12 & aqcnscea dane Ree toe tin | 100-0] 117-5] 123-3] 122-5) 122-5) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7] 121-7} 121-7) 14-6 
AS, CAURCCS 2 Soe os eae he «shee 2 tin | 100-0] 128-3] 134-5} 133-6] 132-7] 132-7) 1382-7] 132-7] 132-7) 132-7} 132-7) 15-0 
Beans OE Vasco icin. sre eRe ae ela Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 133-3] 183-3) 183-3} 1383-3] 183-3} 183-3] 135-3} 185-3) 135-3] 6-9 
TOUS eed occ aie ie ree ie eos ae orks 100-0) 108-2] 134-7] 112-2} 110-2} 130-6] 134-7] 126-5} 1384-7) 1388-8] 144-9} 7-1 
BP ODELO CS Ne Fortsiae re tetie aeo e wane Saas Bese 15lbs.| 100-0] 89-9] 137-5] 121-6} 140-5] 171-6} 169-2] 149-4) 154-0) 155-5} 158-2) 51-9 
PlLUNCS pINE MINING. ah aatooeeie sen Be hae lb. | 100-0} 115-8] 123-7] 122-8) 121-9] 120-2) 120-2} 120-2) 130-7} 184-2) 1386-0] 15-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ Ib. | 100-0] 104-0] 115-9] 104-0} 102-6] 109-9} 107-9] 108-6} 117-2) 121-2) 123-8] 18-7 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5) 141-6] 140-3] 146-8] 157-7] 155-6) 154-3] 147-8} 147-1) 146-4) 42-9 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 110-0! 111-3] 144-6] 145-5] 142-5) 143-1] 147-7] 148-6] 150-5) 147-7) 146-2] 47-5 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z......... ae jar | 100-0] 111-3) 114-5] 114-5) 115-1] 115-1) 114-5) 115-1) 115-7) 116-3) 118-7] 19-5 
Peaches 20 OF inc dis koee naa soe We es tin | 100-0} 101-5/108-1] 105-1) 103-6) 105-1] 105-6] 106-1} 105-1] 105-1) 105-6} 20-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z.............| jar | 100-0] 118-3] 130-3] 129-6} 129-6] 128-9] 128-9} 128-9} 128-9] 129-6 130-3} 17-7 
CGeneS YIU 2 LO Nereis ees eae tin | 100-0] 138-0] 155-7] 155-3) 155-3] 158-2] 158-2) 157-7) 157-7] 158-2} 157-7) 27-0 
Sugar; granulated: .. 22. acct osm soe Ib. | 100-0} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3} 132-3] 182-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
Suvars yellows uthitespos assets lb. | 100-0} 131-3] 134-9} 134-9] 134-9) 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9) 134-9] 8-5 
(Baia iten Brose tes Reel eee GE Lee lb. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-1) 131-1) 131-1] 181-4) 1381-7) 1381-7} 181-7] 131-7) 131-7) 44-5 
mea DICH Dionisio easter «age ce lerd eagles pkg. | 100-0} 145-2} 131-6] 131-6] 181-6) 131-6) 131-6) 131-6) 131-6) 131-6) 181-6) 38-7 


i 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April 1946 prices. 
t+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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z E | Z| geeks] (8 ls 
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= om 3 <4 Oo ly 

a ly (Ee Bi2 |. 2 (eel sleeegl IE i 

— & > ™ os 3 7 Ey oO 

8 O18 ely |Z [8 geecieess| gs 0. 
a4|-o5/ 83] 55/85/85) 0 /Sctas/Es/a2/e0l/be! Sl 6] oc 
Sys elocls Sle Slagle sla Ste S| Sle sls eldclsslesles 
28 2EISA SRsiGsis esas BalSAIBSia aie ales 

a mem iQ > i im 1 |Q WA ia ja la ia |O 


eres Charlottetown Burciatlate eters 44-0140 -7/38-3/28-0/22-0 43 -0/38-3/32-4/46-3]19-7]20-0/42-6] 9-0/46-2/34-9 
Nore Salita, Roo Gog So posaoor 44-5)41-2/38-8/26-7|23 -9}23-8/45-9/42-5}28-2148-9/20-3/20-1148-2/11-0145-1135-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-7/43 +1142 3/26 +8123 -4 46-7/41-0)30-4)47-1)19-5}20-1]45-9]10-0144-9137-0 
£—-DY GUCY . cape eo cvases:s »- - {48-3142 -6/36-4/29-7/24-3 46-4/40-8131-0/46-8)19-7/20-0/48-7/12-0/44-4136-3 
GE PUrO. ne oe ereste at orueie is oc 45-8]41-0/36-5/27-8/18-3 46 -3]39-4/29-4/45-6]19-8)20-3]48-0/10-0/45-3/36-7 


New Brunswick— 


6—Fredericton..............|45-0/42-4/46-4/27-0/20-3/29-7 48-5]19-9]19-9]45-7]10-0/45-3/34-5 
= MONGCLON lee ssisies caine Oe'2 45 -3]41-4)40-9/27-1121-0 47-0)/39-0/30-5/48-3]18-8119-8146-4]10-0/45-0134-9 
8—Saint John............... 45 -6)43 -3/38 - 6/26 -8)22-9|30-0}46- 6/43 -1/32-1/48-2119-4]19-9/47-0111-0145-5134-7 

Se Ohidentimt Rene iooR AoE 42-0/38-4138-3127-6/22-0]....].... 29-1)/29-5/50-5}20-0/21 -0152-8110-0/40-8133-0 
LO TAME 5 8c oo wisieie'siae Poe as 41-6/39-7)/37-7)25-6)19-5|29+ 7/43 -71/32-8129-1147-2118-1119-4]44-8/10-0/40-6/30-6 
11—Montreal................ 42-8)40-1)43 -4/24-5}/20-4127-0/44- 1134-9128 -0]47-8]19-0/19-3/45-9110 5]42-9134-5 
12—Quebec...:........cce00: 42-1/38-5)41 -6)/24-2118-9|29-7|42-7/35-1/27-9]45-9]19-4]19-6/45-4]10 0)44-8135-0 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-4)35-4/36 -0/24-1]18-9131-5138-3130-2127-0146-0118-4119-4]41 7{ 9-0141-8132-9 
14—-St. Johns... vs... kee. 45-0)41-3)43-7]27-7/18-0135-0}....].... 30-7/48-4/19-0/19-8144-1] 9-0/43-1133-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 43-6)40-3]40-6/26-5]18-6133-6]44-6134-9127-0142-1119-3]19 7|45-5]/10-0143-0134-6 
1G BOrel weiaia ved oe ie ae ene 40-6/36-9140-9/25-2119-7 37-7|33 -2/26-6]47-5]19-1120-1/44-11 9-0/41-9|32-9 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 35-5/36-0 25:6)18-5)....].... 26 -0/25-9/39-2/18-4]19-6)43-9] 9-0/42-3132-3 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-0)37-1/36-2/24-7/20-8]....].... 29-9}26-3/47-3/19-2119-8144-3]10-0141-7134-5 

OTE Belleville Merineiaticlesib calawe 42 +2/38 -6/39-8/25-8|20-2|27-7|42-7|40-6/33-4|/47-1118 5]19-2/41-6]10-0)/44-4/32-6 
20—Brantford............... 43 -8)40-6}40-3/25-9)19-0/30-0/45-0/39-3/28-9/47-4/18-5119-5/42-1/10-0143 5]35-1 
21° Brockville... sdcccc. ce db. 46-0} 42-2143 -7/26-0)21-5 45-6}37-7/29-7]46-1}18-3119-3141-7|10-0142-4131-9 
22—Chatham................/43-0139-5/40-7/25-6120 5}30-5}44 -0/38- 4/33 -2/48-3]18-2/19-5142-0110-0143-3135-8 
23--OCOTMWALL Ls Fs.chedaus oes: 44-9141-1)41-0/26-3118-0 45 -3]38-4/29-1/48-3]18-5/19-5140-8110-0142-9132-2 
24—Fort William............ 43 «4139-7137 -6|25-4/22-0 -[44-0). 0.07.00. 47-0/18-3]19-3/45-8]11-0/43-2/32-6 
4 TO RNY gh erates ee 43 -6)40-3/40-0/25-0|22-4130-0143-0/40-2/29-2150 2/19-1]19-3/41-8]10-0/44-8/36-8 
20— Guelph di creds cnedane ooo 44-3140 -9/41-2/26-7|24-2131-7145-0/42 1/29-6/47-0]18-7]19-3]40-4]10-0]43-3135-4 
21 Hamilton ico. vs aa es oer cs 44-1)40-7/41-7/25-6/22-7|29-8/44-5/42-0130-5150-1 18-6}19-1]43 -6}11-0/44-3/37-5 
28—Kingston...... si Seeeteined 43 -5139-2140-1125-7/18-4 43 -9139-4}27-8146-3]18-1]19-2]41-9]10-0142-81/32-4 
29—Kitchener....:.......... 43 -0)40-1)41-4125-2/22-7130-5144-1/41-1]29-6150 3/18-9]19-7/41-3}10-0/42-4/33-7 
30-—Londons. Wiss ct sce. cee 43 -6]40-2/41-1/25-6/22-0/30-1143 -6141-6]28 4/48-1/19-0/19-4]44-0]/10-0/43-9134-1 
1—Niagara Falls............ 42 -9)39-5}40-6124-6/20-2/29-8144-1141-3130 3/46 -2}19-51/19-3]42-6/10-5143-2132-6 
32—North Bay.............. 43 -7}40+6/41-0/25-6119-3]..../44-3]....].... 47-0118-7]19-5/46-7/11-0/43-1/34-3 
33—Oshawa................. 43-4141 -0/42-2/25-3/21-9|30-0 42-329 -5147-6/18-7]19-4]43-0/10-0143-8134-1 
84—Ottawa..ici. oo... cs ccss, 





, white, 





Bread, plain 


per lb. 








, bulk, 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


Rolled oats 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
2%’s (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Corn, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 











cts. 


QO 
a 


cts, 
15-1] 15-5) 15-8 


14-9 
15-1 
14-9 
15-6 


14-8 
15-0 
15-0 
15-0 


14-7 
14-7 
15-0 
14-8 


15-2 
14-9 
14-8 


15-0 
15-0 
14-9 


15-0 
15-0 
14-8 


15-2 
14-9 
14-3 
14-7 
15-2 
15-0 
15-2 
15-3 
15-3 
14-7 


14-7 
13-7 
A526 
14-1 
14-0 
14-0 
14-0 
14-4 
14-4 
14-5 


14-9 
14-5 
14-1 
14-6 
14-7 
15-0 
14-7 
14-8 
14-7 
14-7 


14-1 
14-4 
14-1 
14-5 
14-5 
14-4 
14-2 
14-4 
14-0 
14-0 
14-4 
14-3 
13-3 
14-4 
13-9 
14-4 


14-8 
14-9 
14-7 
14-6 
15-0 
14-4 
14-4 
14-5 
14-3 
14-6 
14-5 
15-2 
14-3 
14-7 
14-3 
14-7 


12-9 
14-2 
14-0 
14-3 
14-4 
14-2 
14-1 
14-2 
13-6 
13-8 
14-4 
14-5 
13-1 
14-0 
13-5 
14-4 
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gs |e gd 13 (8 
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e218 [ale |2 (88 
af lFelselfeealee 
Bo |2 8/8 S/S 8/28/88 
fea) Oo ly im |e 10 


est. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. 
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6-6| 7-9144-5]15-3120-5/48-2165-1/39-3|23-0/38-0]29-2] 8-6 


6-9 
7-0 
6-8 
7-0 


6-8 
6-9 
6-9 


6-9 
7-4 
6:9 
6-8 
7-8 
6-5 
6:5 
7-4 
6-8 
7-0 


6-4 
6-8 
6-6 
6-0 
6-7 
6-5 
6-7 
6-5 
6-3 
6-7 


7°1)54-7 


7-0]51-5)15-1]18-9|50-1/54-4/40-1/21-7/37-0]29-1 
6-953 -3]15-9]19-2150-7)52-3)41-7/22-3/37-9129-0 
6-8]52-9]16-5]21-0}50-2157-8}39-8)/21-4137-8/28-9 
7-2/50-4/15-8]19-1|50-2/58-3)40-7/20-7|37-6/29-9 


7-2|48-6]15-9]18-6}44-9156-8}41-4/20-6/38-9/29-3 
6-9|48-2]16-7/20-5}48-9]54-3)/39-7]... .1388-0/28-7 
7-1/48-4/16-1]16-4/50-3]55-4)41-9/21-0/36-4/28-9 


8-0|59-9]15-5]18-5]47-7|55-0|40-8)... .|39-4/28-4 
6-6]54-1|14-1/17-5135-6145-0/37-1]....135-7/27-5 
7-0|50-7|15-5]18-8/41-0]40-9/38-7|21 -0/35-2126-9 
7-3]50-6]15-4{19-7]/44-3150-3139-6|20-3)36-9/28-5 
7-8|55-7|15-4/17-5]45-9147-7/39-3]... .136-5/28-8 
g-4|53-3|14-6|18-7/46-2147-5/39-4]....137-3|28-3 
7-0151-7]14-5|19-7/44-3]47-5/40-1|2-7138-5|28-6 
8-1)52-7|16-3]18-8}43-6|50-0/42-2]... .|37-6|29-4 
7-2|54-6]15-3|17-8|46-5]47-6/39-7|....138-4|28-4 
7-3/54-2115-9]19-0]42-9152-8|40-4)... .(37-6/28-4 


7-2151-5|15-1]17-7|40-8147-4137-3]20-0/33-5)26-5 
7-0152-0]16-0/18-2/45-3]46-4137-9]19-3/33-9/26-4) 8-3 
6-5/53-1116-2]17-6]45-3]47-5/38-6}19-7)35-4)27-8 
36-9]42-1137-3/20-8)34-4/26-1 
7-1}50-8/15-0)... .|86-8}45-2 
7-3/48-4]14-8]19-3]41-7|49-4137-9]20-6/35-6)26-0) 8-7 
7-1|52-6}14-3]19-9}42-9}49-1 
6-751 -5]15-7/18-3]40-2/45-1135-8)19-0/33-9/25-7 
7-0/52-1|15-5]17-7/44-6}46-0)39-2)19-4)33-7/25-9 
6+8150-4115-8]18-7)45-8147-2137-8)....|85-8)26-7 


8-5 
8-2 
8-6 
8-7 


8:5 
9-0 
8-5 


8-6 
8-3 
8-0 
8-1 
8-0 
8-0 
8-0 
7-9 
8-1 
8-4 


8-4 


8-3 
8-6 


34-7/26-6] 8-2 


sewetocee 


33-3}25-6] 8-5 
8-5 
8-1 


8-1 


es oe 


6-7] 6-7/52-5|17-0]17-6]39-1148 -3/36-8)20-3/33-6/25-7| 8-6 
6-5] 6-8153-7|14-8]16-5/42-2/44-3/37-0)..../83-4/25-5) 8-6 
6-4] 6-9]52-3]....]18-5]41-3/45-5]39-5)..../84-0)25-2) 8-6 
6-5] 6-7/53-1]16-7]....141+4]49-0]... ./20-0/35-4/28-0} 9-0 
7-2) 6-7152-8)....].... 40-3/47-0)....].... 34-7/25-5] 8-6 
6-9] 7-2150-3]15-9]19-4/42-3/46-7/38-7)....)35-8/27-3) 8-2 


8:1153-4/38-0 


8-3/49.5|38-0 
8-2151-7/38-0 
8-4)49-7/37-8 
8-7|50-3|38-0 


8-3]49.6/38:0 
8-9151-0/388-0 
8-3147.8/38-0 


8-2/52-4]39-9 
8-1145.4]38-9 
8-0/46-8}39-6 
7-9/43-8139-9 
7-8142-9/40-3 
7-9/41-6/40-0 
8-0/41-1/39-4 
7+7/46-7139-4 
7°7/47-5|39-4 
8-0}46-7}40-0 


8-3144-7/39-0 
8-3145-9/39-2 
8-1/44-9]/38-4 
8-5/41-6/38-4 
8-21/45-3)/38-6 
8-6]41-3)38-1 
8-3/44-2139-4 
8-4]43 -3]38-6 
8-1]42-6]39-2 
8-0)/43-8)38-9 
8-5/41-7)/39-4 
8-4/43-6/39-3 
8-6/44-3]39-5 
§-9}49-8/39-6 
8-3/46-0/39-5 
8-0/44-0/39-0 





Coal 





2. oa Rent (a) 
EP 

$a)88 

veel Sled reeset all 

$ 4 $ 

ieee 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
eS 12-63] 27-50-31-50 | 2 
Se Nea 16-00-20-00 | 3 
cine 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
wat 11-75] 26-50-30-50 | 5 
Ne ad 12-41} 21-00-25-00(b)} 6 
Pas 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)} 7 
ee 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
18-00| fesse ere 9 
16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 [10 
16276\2.<s)s 23-00-27-00(b)|11 
16-00) ce ses 27-50-81-50(b)|12 
[Berl eres 16-00-20-00(b)|13 
15-50ts,.. . 1 a oe eee 14 
17-50 see 20-00-24 -00(b)|15- 
16>25|:, cor Poe toe ee 16 
19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b)|17 
16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b)/18- 
16-00 vc.ck i inchruateere toes 19 
16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |20 
16-00}... 20-00-24-00 {21 
16-00]...... 21-50-25-50  |22 
16°50] ehoc8 23 -00-27-00(b)|23 
16-80|...... 25-50-29-50 24 
16-00)20<., 22-00-26-00  |25 
16-00|-+.... ; 92-50-26-50 126 
15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 27 
16-00}...... 29-50-33-50 {28 
16-00}. shes 26-50-33-50 — |29 
16-50]...... 26-50-30-50 {30 
TGs ora 25-00-29-00 {31 
17-05 cate. 23-00-27-00 [32 
16-00]...... 24-50-28-50  |33 
16-75laceent 31-00-35-00 [34 
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Beef Pork g 8 id 
s 2] fe (fe |, 
o eee 3 gis 2 fs ra qd £ 
ele] (EL EPL geal ie fe 
Ei oe | lett 2 Je eeeceeteel BIC. 
Eales Pacalcalentalesleel ale: aelealtates 
Belg Ble Als a/R ES/EE Ss]y 8/58) Bolg Bie al RISE 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-7140 -2/39-8/26-0/22-8)....].... 40 -0/29-2}47-0/18-6}19-3/40-1]10-0/43-1 6:0 
36—Peterborough............ 45 -0/41-5}42-0/26-0/21-7/32-6/44-5/41-5]27-7/48-6]18-8]19-1140-9]10-0/43-4134-6] 6-0 
37—Port. Arthur... .:.,...-. 42-0139-2)38-4)24-8/22-4129-3]41 -0/38-5|28-7/49-8118-3]19-1]45-8111-0|42-9/35-0) 6-3 
38—St. Catharines...........|43-7/40-2/41-5}25 -3/20-8/30-7/45-0)41- 8127 -0/50-1118-6119-2/43-1110-5/43-2136-3| 6-0 
39—St. Thomas,............ 44-1|40-5}41 -5]25-4]23-0/30-1144-5140-7|/30-8/47-7119-1119-7]43-5|10-0 45-0|34-2] 6-0 
40—Sarnigg : 225.0 si bes beens 43-4|40-5]41-9127-7|22-5134-3]43-7|37-7|29-9147-9119-0|19-5144-3110-0144-3/33-4] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43 -2/40-0/38-9]26-6)22-1].... 42-5)39-0 46-9}18-4)19-2/46-5}/11-0}42-9/32-7| 6-7 
42—Stratiord ic 3s. 25 ks ess 41-6/39-8/39-8/25-5/23-01....1.... 39+0/28-4/47-4/18-6)20-1/39-9]10-0/44-3/36-71 5-3 
43—Sud bury... <f.ses0-a ve ees 42-8}39-9/40-0/25-7|23 -3/27-3]41-4138-3/30-0/45-2119-0/19-7|45-6111-0/42-9134-3] 6-7 
4—Tirmmins 23 oes. 8.20 os 44-4/41-3/42-3]26-5121-6/29-5/42-9]... 40... 44-6)19+3]19-7/46-5}12-0/42-5134-6] 6-7 
45—Toronto..... Ny a PaeeTalLeyeders 44-4)40-6)41-8/26-3/22-9130-5/44-7|42-8]26-6151-7]/18-9|19-2144-5111-0|44-0137-6] 6-7 
SD - AVG ie is Sos news sles 41-1/38-5)41-0/25-7/21-9/29-7]... .|40-4]30-0/44-5]18-9119-6 39-3}11-0/43-3]35-1} 6-7 
Af MVIDOGOR S535 «5 Se gee a’ 43-5)40-0/41-6/25-0}23 -3/31 -0}43 -4/40-0/29-0/46-9]19-0]19-3/48-0]11-0]42-5/35-8] 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............: 42-4/39-4/39-4125-0/18-0)... .|44-0/38-4/26-8]46-5]18-7|19-2142-0]10-0]43-4132-3 6-0 
ee tdcs Sees SRR Nae Wars 43 +2/40-0}40-7/24-6)19-6]....|42-7/40-3128-7/47-1116-9]21-01/41-6110-0/42-3134-5| 7-1 
HO Winnipeg.) oie ve cesn ewes 42°3)37-9/85-7/24-9}21-1127-3]41-3/40-5/30-4/53-2|17-8]19-7/43-4|10-0142-4134-6] 8-0 
Oe Moe ti eee 42-7/38-0/38-6)/24-2/18-3)....|41-8136-7|27-7/46-4116-6120-7]....|11-0140-1135-6] 7-2 
52—Prince Albert............ 23-0}17-4]....188-7]....[.... 47-2}17-4|20-5}41-0110-0141-7/34-2] 6-0 
Popeeminge ny. ele sk od 41-5/38-3)38-0)24-2)21-2126-0}40-8136-3125-6/45-1117-6|21-8142-1110-0/41-8135-5| 6-8 
54—Saskatoon............... 41-5}38-0)36-3]24-9/19-5]27-4/40-5139- 2/31 -5147-8]17-3]20-1141-4|10-0141-7135-7 7:2 
Alberta— 
DOM AlPaRVN. ves eeu heose 43-2138 -8)39-8/24-8/21-2126-7140-6]....1.... 51-0/16+9/20-2}42-3]10-0/42-1135-9] 7-2 
56—Drumheller............. 41-7/37-7/38-3]25-3]20-3}....].... 35+7}26-7/44-6117-3]21-3]41-5|10-0)}42-5 8-0 
Of MOMONLtORY. cicsnce bene. 40+5}36 - 6/38 -2}22-9/20-5125-9137-3138-0/27-7149-7/17-6120-3141-1110-0 42-8/35-1] 7-2 
58—Lethbridge.............. 42 -0137-4)37-0|24-0/17-4|25-0}40-5)36-71....|44-4117-0121-2141-5110-0/42-1 35-0} 8-0 


59— Nanaimo. 28... ieee 47-0)41-8/44-2128-0]24-8).... 


61—Prince Rupert........... 44-5)41-0/42-7/25-3}23-7).... 
62 ral cer es eh hs 44-5}40-7/43-5]25-8125-0].... 








46-7/41-9)42.5126-7/25-2)27-8143-7/41-9131-2/50-8119-2119-3141-6 10-0)43-4/35-6) 9-6 
45-3/41-7/43-7/26 -8/23-8131-4]45-0/41-0/31-2147-5119-1/20-6142-1/11-0143-6 36-6] 9-0 












8 oz. package 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, bulk, 
| Corn flakea, 


eeeed] | 


ke eth 

































Se TAT uc Veprek, Sie ren capes ps) PRM Pestaty ts bree AER ee Sareea ry oo ee 

1946 | : PRICES 697 

COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1946 3 

Canned Coal 
Vegetables < o o 

er ‘a |e See 

38] 53 | <2 | 24 fg |Bxles/eal r 
ors ° , a a ae e|@D -« ~~ a 6 s ~ 

we | a2|22| 88 FF glaghealtaigs)2c da|$,|4,| s=0 
a8 | 22 | 22 | gs a/es|fs eelie (2 |e S| 28 | 25 

ge | #2 | 28 | $5 S|ER|EE|aR/SRIERIES a] 2k | 23 

es|é g Bais Geis aig Ble | 35) 3° 

cts. | cts. cst. jcts.icts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. |cts $ $ $ 

A rshintaat 14-3 6-6] 6-3154-6115-0}17-3)46- 1147 -6137-0 34-3/26-7 8-4/48-0139-2} 16-50)......] 16-00-20-00 35 
13-4) 13-8 6:5 20-9139-1|48-7/39-8 34-8126°7 8-6143-5]39-1] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
14-1) 14-4 6-3] 7-4/51-7|14-9119-4/43-4]47-2138-5)20-7|35- 4125-4 8-3141-1138-1} 16-80]...... 23-00-27 -00 37 
13-2) 13-5 6-2 19-5}39-1145-4137-7|18-4133-4/26-6 8-21/43-8139-1) 15-75}...... 27-00-31-00 38 
714-Q).. 14-4 6-8] 7-4152-9]16-0}19-2147-1146-5136-4)20-4/33-9)26-4 8-61/44-7/40-0] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-8} 14-5 7-0] 7-0}54-2113-9116-7/44-8]46-6]. 00.7.2... 34-8}26-7 8-7)/44-8139-4} 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -50 40 
14-6} 14-7 6-0 39-3]47-6|38-2119-7/34-9/26-6 8-6]40-9139-0] 17-00}...... 23-00-27 -00 41 
14-6} 14-2 6-4] 6-6/53-4/16-1118- 1141-2/45-6137-0)19-0134-3126-4 8-6/45-6/38-7] 16-00}...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-4) 14-6 6-5] 7-2154-4116-6]19-9]40-2)49-4/40-2120-3134-7/28-4 8-5|44-8138-9} 17-75]...... 28-00-32-00 43 
14-7] 14-7 6-3) 7-3/54-3]17-2121-0/43 -1]52-5/39-3119-8)35-1127-9 8-8)40-4138-8] 19-50}...... 26- 50-30-50 44 
13-6] 13-9 6-3] 7-0152-2115-2117-6)41-2)44-5138-6 34-3)25-5 8-0}44-7/38-6] 15-50 32-50-36 -50 45 
13-6 13-6 8-0 17-0}41-1]44- 3/36. 5}19-0/83-2)27-1 83140-71391] 1550}... os lax ee caer cher 46 
13-9) 14-9 6-5) 6-7153-8115-9}16-0/39-4/41- 9138-6 33-6)26-1 8-0)43-3138-7} 16-00]...... 25-00-29 -00 47 
14-4 14-2 6-4] 7-2]53-7115-3119-3138-7|47-0 21-3)34-8)26-3 8-6}45-4139-1) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 48 
15-5) 14-9 7-2) 7-8146-5|16-3|17-6139-9]44-7 21-7136-9)25-0 9-0)/45-3/38-0]...... 8-45] 21-00-25-00 49 
15-3} 15-7 7-4] 7-6145-1/15-2119-0)44-2/41-2|39-6|22-1/37-2|24-7 8-9137-4/37-8}...... 12-95] 26-00-30-00 50 
16-8} 15-3 7-1] 6-2]43-8116-0]19-9]40-6}44-8 22-7|387-3)27-7 9-3143-0138-2]...... 10-30] 22-50-26-50 51 
16-7] 15-9 7-3 44-3115-6118-2143-01/46-5/41-3/23-1138-5)28-5 9-6141-7138-1]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 52 
16-4) 15-3 7-1) 6-9)44-5117-1]19-2/41-5}42-3141 -0121-7/36-8/28-0 9-7/43-1/38-0]...... 11-50] 28-50-32-50 53 
17-6] 16-5 7-6 44-2116-4]19-6|45-7)49-0|41-7/22-4136-6|27-3 9-9)45-1]37-8]...... 10:10} 22-00-26-00 54 
14-9} 14-4 7-6] 6-9152-1116-0)18-5|40- 1147-5136 -0120-5/33- 8126-4 ANe DOs Th peek 8-25; 26-00-30-00 55 
17-7] 15-9 7-9) 6-5153-7115-6|20-7|38-3149-5/41-0}22-5/35-7/28-0 9-71|42-7/38-O0]......]...... 21-00-25 -00 56 
15-0} 14-8 7-7 53-0)15-5)18-4)44-1/43-8138-7121-0/34-3/26-2 9-2143-5/37-6)...... 5-40| 24-50-28-50 57 
15-6) 14-0 7-4 49-1}14-8]16-7/40-8}43-4 20-9/34-0}26-2 9-5)43-7/37-5)...... 4-90 2200-26-00 58 
14-8] 14-8 8-3] 7-1155-7)14-5|19-0/36- 4138-4138 -0)20-0/31-5|24-7 8-8141-1/38-1]......J...... 17-00-21-00 59 
14-9} 14-4 7-6) 6:5/50-4112-0118-6|37-3]41-3/38-6]20-4/33-5)24-8 8-0136-5/38-0}...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 60 
16-0} 15-8 8-1 60-6}14-3117-4|52-8/45-31/38- 71/21 -2/32-0/26-5 8-6/44-0]38-7]...... 13-65! 20-00-24-00 61 
15-4) 15-3 8-5) 6-7153-7114-3]20-2|40-3148-2137-7|22-1/33-9|27-7 8-8]40-7|37-7)...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 62 
14-6] 14-4 7-3) 6:9}54-3)14-7|19-4140-9137-9136-3}19-6)30-4/24-4 8-0)40-2)37-7|...... 13-05] 23-50-27-50 63 
14-8} 15-0 8-0] 6-9156-8114-0/18-7139- 5138-0137 -6/20-0/31-5/24-9) 8-9) 8-5/43-3/38-3)...... 13-30) 21-00-25-00 64 




















(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 


cated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Apartment or flat rents have 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMTNION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926 =100 




























1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb. Mar. 
1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 


-_——-| << | ——_ | — | | —————__ | —_ | SY SS EE 


AIT COMMOGITICS hs ssuseieete sed Coen ee ee 64-0}127-4/155-9] 97-3/101-3] 95-6) 64-3] 86-0] 95-0) 98-6/103-0]/103-1/104-6]104-9 

Classified according to chief component 
material— 

I. Vegetable Products.............0....: 

II. Animals and Their Products........... 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. . 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 

V. Iron and Its Producets................. 


58-1/127-91167-0} 86-2) 99-9] 88-5} 51-8) 73-7] 83-4] 88-7] 95-8] 96-1) 97-2) 97-4 
70-9)127-1/145-1) 96-0}103-7/110-0) 58-4] 85-3} 99-8]105-7|107-7/107-0|109-0]108-9 
58-2)157+1/176-5)101-7|103-1} 92-8) 67-7) 85-3} 92-1] 91-9] 91-9} 91-7] 92-2) 95-5 
68-9)156-9/168-4)104-6}100-6} 93-5) 85-0/108-5)115-4)116-0)117-1/117-2}116-0}116-2 
98-4/141-9)135-7| 97-3/103-1/107-1] 59-8] 77-7| 77-8] 79-7] 79-7| 79-7] 87-8] 87-8 


56-8} 82-3/112-2/107-0)101-7| 92-7) 84-8] 91-5] 98-5] 99-8]102-9]102-7|102-1/102-2 
63 -4/118-7)141-5)105-4) 99-9} 95-0) 81-8] 93-3}104-4/100-4]100-0}100-1] 98-1] 95-4 


VIL. Non Metallic Minerals and ‘Bheir ‘Pro- 


Pewee eee eee er eer ereneresreeseveses 


ducts 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 


Classified according to purpose— 





Consume;nrstGoods. aint cee vo nie mote re 62-0)102+7/136-1}| 96-9}101-9) 94-6} 69-3] 86-2) 95-2] 96-5} 98-0] 97-5] 98-3] 99-0 

Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61+8/119-0/150-8} 90-2)102-3] 98-8] 59-8] 83-4] 96-6]101-41102-6]101-9]103-7/104-0 

Other Consumers Goods............... 62-2} 91-9)126-3)}101-4]101-7| 91-8} 75-7} 88-1] 94-2] 93-3] 94-9] 94-6] 94-7] 95-6 

IT; Producers? :Goodssae. 3 este iwc \ ae 67:7{183-3}164-8} 98-8)100-7| 96-1] 59-5} 81-3] 87-4] 92-8/100-21100-6|102-6]102-8 

Producers’ Equipment................. 55+1} 81-9/108-6}104-1)103-3} 94-1] 87+1/102-4)108-2/111-7}119-1]120-0]120-3}120-3 

Producers’ Materials.................. 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2)100-4) 96-3} 56-4) 78-9]/85-1] 90-71 98-1] 98-4/100-6]100-9 

Building and Construction Materials...| 67-0]100-7|144-0|108-7|101-4]100-6} 75-1/100-6|114-9]119-3]127-5|127-8]123-7|123-7 

Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5}148-11177-3} 95-8}100-2} 95-4} 53-2) 75-2} 80-1] 85-9] 93-1] 93-4] 96-7] 97-0 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

PA EOL Mri tAS) Rie tes al ty 59-2)134-7)176-4| 91-2/100-8} 88-1] 52-5] 72-4] 80-8] 84-9] 91-2) 91-0] 92-1) 92-9 

BS SAIN A ee ee ee mS eT a 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9}104-2/107-0| 59-5] 86-2] 97-3}101-41101-2/100-9]102-3]102-4 

Mepbarny (Canaiialt) 20) ha. «ns 64-1)132-6)160-6} 88-0}101-0] 98-0] 44-6} 69-1] 80-8} 91-3/104-5}105-1]107-01107-0 

EIN yee dre stn Hes BLN ee 65-9)111-6}114-1] 91-7} 97-3}105-4| 58-5] 83-5/108-6]123-91134-11/132-0/135-8]133-5 

Iie eHlones trea] Ai eu emu manae  ar Ee 60-1) 89-7)151-3]106-8}100-4} 94-7] 63-1} 92-0]/100-7]106-7]117-2}117-6]121-7|121-7 

LVier Mineralevuss ra'hs., eomen Tet oot oo aeaeel tad 67-9)115-2/134-6/106-4/101-4] 93-5] 80-0} 93-2] 97-9] 98-91100-81100-7]/100-8]100-8 

All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63 -8}120-8}154-1} 94-7/101-7| 96-6] 52-1) 78-9] 88-5] 95-7}104-91104-6]105-9|106-2 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)... 64+8)127-7/156-5|100-4/101-5) 93-2! 67-8] 84-3] 92-0] 93-3] 93-8! 93-7] 95-2] 95-9 

ee aa 


63-9} 89-1/154-4|106-3)100-4) 94-9) 62-7) 92-4]101-1/107-2/118-0}118-4)122-5}122-5- 


— 


= 
a 
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Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board During 1945 


Annual Report of Board Outlines Policies for Reconversion Period 


ee fourth report of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board,* pubhshed at the 
beginning of May, describes the problems of 
the’ civilian economy in the transition from 
war to peace. The Report covers the calendar 
year 1945, and includes important develop- 
ments up to March 1, 1946. It provides a 
wealth of information on many of the ques- 
tions people are asking, such as: Why do we 
still need price control? Why is meat still 
rationed? Why are there still shortages of 
certain kinds of clothing? Why can’t all 
prices be maintained as rigidly as during the 
War? On what basis have certain price 
ceilings been suspended? 


The causes of the continued shortages and 
of the pressures toward higher prices are 
summarized in the first three chapters of the 
report. “The defeat of the axis powers”, it 
is pointed out, “brought into sharp relief the 
world-wide shortage of basic necessities such 
as food, clothing, fuel and building materials. 
To the requirements of such countries as the 
United Kingdom, where consumption has been 
forced down to a minimum wartime standard, 
and to the demands of North Americans 
looking forward to a removal of wartime 
restrictions, were suddenly added the urgent 
requirements of liberated countries and the 
Far East . . . the food crisis has steadily 
become more serious, resulting in malnutri- 
tion and disease and threatening mass starva- 
tion in parts of Europe and in China and 
India. Acute shortages of clothing, building 
supplies and other necessities have continued 
to prevail, and the demand for fuel and in- 
dustrial materials, even a number of metals, 
have remained much in excess of the current 
supplies.” 


These world-wide shortages have been 
reflected in Canada: “To play her part in 
helping to meet the urgent demands of 
Britain and liberated countries, and to main- 
tain her exports to traditional markets, 
Canada has found it necessary to continue 
limiting her domestic consumption of a 
number of important commodities, such as 
foodstuffs and wood and paper products, and 
in the case of meat, this involved the 
reimposition of consumer rationing. And, 
hke other countries, Canada has been unable 





*Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1946. 


to obtain an adequate volume of imports of 
such products as textiles, sugar and oils and 
fats.” 


In other spheres, of course, the reduction 
of war output opened the way for a great 
increase in civilian production and a renewed 
production of such things as passenger cars 
and radios which had been off the market 
for some time. Here too, however, shortages 
cannot be eliminated overnight. “While 
civilian production has increased steadily, the 
available supplies of goods and services have 
not caught up with the high level of demand. 
It takes time to reconvert war industries and 
to enlarge the capacity of civilian industries, 
and the process has been impeded and 
delayed by shortages of particular materials 
and parts, and of particular kinds of labour, 
and by industrial disputes Canada’s 
progress in reconversion has been seriously 
affected. by the shortages and strikes in the 
United States because of this coutry’s heavy 
dependence upon United States materials and 
parts.” 


While supplies of goods are therefore still 
limited, incomes and demand remain high. 
“Civilian employment has recovered rapidly, 
stimulated by the large accumulated demands 
of consumers and business, and by the very 
heavy export requirements. The impact of 
the changeover to peacetime activities has 
been cushioned by demobilization payments, 
by unemployment assistance and other social 
security payments, and by the expenditure of — 
wartime savings. Income payments... have 
remained at an extraordinarily high level. 
The rate of private spending has continued 
to increase, and at an accelerated pace, as 
the rate of saving has decreased and as in 
some cases accumulated wartime savings 
have been drawn upon. ... Thus, a con- 
tinuing gap between supply and demand 
has sustained the pressures toward inflation. 


-And to add further to these pressures, higher 


costs have been pushing against controlled 
prices, because of the loss of profitable volume 
which frequently resulted from the cancella- 
tion of war contracts, because of the con- 
tinued shortage of labour in some civilian 
industries and because of the greater readiness 
of particular groups to demand higher returns.” 
The fact that wartime price increases have 
been higher in other countries than in Canada 
has added to the pressure on Canadian prices 
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through higher import costs and a growing. 


‘differential between export prices and domestic 


be 


prices. 


In view of the persistence of these pressures, 
war-imposed controls had to be continued in 
the transition period if Canada’s outstanding 


record in preventing inflation during the war 
was not to be brought to naught by a post- 


war inflation. Canada’s wartime achievement 
in keeping prices down is strikingly illustrated 


by a series of charts and tables in the Report. 
They show that during the six years of this 
_war the Canadian cost-of-living 
'by less than 20 per cent, whereas during the 
- last war, which was much shorter, it rose by 


index rose 


55 per cent, and in the six years 1914-1920 
the index rose by 92 per cent. A chart on 
page 8 of the Report compares the Canadian 
record with that of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and shows that in these 
two countries the wartime increase In the cost- 


-of-living index amounted to well over 30 


per cent, while it was less than 20 per cent 
in Canada. 


Price Control in Reconversion Period 


If a reasonable degree of stability is to 

maintained until normal conditions of 
supply and demand are re-established, con- 
trols such as price control and rationing must 


be continued, and if they are to achieve their 


purpose they require the sort of intelligent 


public support that they were accorded during 


the war. The Report of the Prices Board 


points out, however, that the control mechan- 


ism is not operating in exactly the same way 
as it did under war conditions. It is being 
adapted to the needs of the reconversion period, 
and steps are being taken toward the ulti- 


mate removal of all wartime controls. 


The general government policy, upon which 
the Prices Board’s actions in the reconversion 
period are based, was outlined in a statement 
by the Prime Minister which is published as 
an appendix to the Board’s report (L.G. Feb., 
1946, p. 140). The statement emphasizes 
that the “steps in the direction of ‘decontrol’ 
represent no weakening in the Government’s 
intention of preventing inflation” but are 
“simply an adaptation of the program to 
changing conditions.” It is emphasized that 
“the one satisfactory answer to the danger 
of inflation is more and more production”, and 
that “nothing would restrict a lasting increase 
in production more than a sharp rise in prices, 
which would cut demand down to the present 


‘restricted level of supply.” -It is recognized 


- however, 


that it is no longer feasible to 
“attempt rigid maintenance of the price level” 
and that “by the time full ‘decontrol’ is 
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achieved, the level of Canadian prices may ~ 


be moderately higher than is the case to-day.” 


There is a great deal of difference, the state- ; 
ment points out, “between a gradual and . 


planned policy of adjustment to post-war 


conditions, which may involve some modest | 
increase in prices, and a policy- of rapid re- | 


moval of anti-inflation controls.” 


The second chapter of the report describes . 
the changes in the administration of price . 


control that were made necessary by the re- 
conversion from war to peace. 
had absorbed so much of Canada’s manpower 
and productive resources that it had not only 
ensured full employment but had actually re- 
quired a curtailment of non-essential civilian 
activity. During the war, therefore, the govern- 
ment’s prime concern was to encourage the 
largest possible war effort, and price control, 
which concerned chiefly the civilian sector of 
the economy, could be quite rigidly applied. 
A distinction between essential and non-essen- 
tial goods was made in considering applica- 
tions for price adjustment, and adjustments 
were made only in exceptional cases where an 
applicant could show financial need on the 
basis of his overall profit position. With the 
end of the war, however, the government 
ceased to underwrite production, and the main- 
tenance of employment depended on _ the 
prompt expansion of production for civilian 
markets, which in turn depended greatly on 
the existence of adequate incentives. ‘There 
was no longer any distinction between “essen- 
tial” and “non-essential” production in mat- 
ters of price control. Moreover, in certain 
cases too rigid an adherence to “basic period” 
standards would have obstructed production 
and employment, and the Board had to take 
into account prospective as well as current 
earnings in fixing maximum prices. While 
financial need on the basis of a firm’s overall 
operations remained the prime determining 
factor in considering applications for price 
adjustments, the Board had to be prepared 


to “consider limited price adjustments to “2 


meet losses which can be shown to exist in 
the production of significant lines of goods, 
even when overall financial need cannot be 
established.” 

The production of new lines of civilian 
goods, many of which had been off the mar- 
ket for some time, and the loss of profitable 
war contracts meant that the number of 
applications for price fixations and price ad- 
justments increased greatly in 1945. In many 
cases, however, the government’s action in 
removing special war taxes, such as the excise 
taxes on automobiles and electrical appliances, 
gave manufacturers sufficient leeway to absorb 
increased costs without the necessity of chang- 
ing established price ceilings. 


The war effort — 
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Even before the end of the war the Prices 
Board had taken steps in the direction of 
decontrol. With victory enormous resources 
could be devoted.to civilian production, and 
it was possible, for the first time, to make 
genuine progress in overcoming the shortages 
of civilian goods and equipment that had 
necessitated the maintenance of anti-inflation 
controls. A number of important decontrol 
measures could therefore be planned. The 
use of subsidies was gradually reduced, in 
view of the ultimate aim of returning to a 
free price structure. The end of the war 
eliminated the need for some import subsidies 
as shipping conditions improved, war risk 
insurance was eliminated, and more economical 
sources of supply became available. Other 


impiort and domestic subsidies, however, had. 
been necessitated by cost increases which were 


likely to persist indefinitely, and which there- 


- fore had to be recognized sooner or later in 


the price structure. A program of gradual 
subsidy reduction and removal was therefore 
begun and a considerable number of the less 
important subsidies were removed in 1945 


involving price increases in some cases. Early 


in 1946 the scope of import subsidies was 
narrowed down to a limited number of prime 
essentials, and in the textiles field most of the 
subsidies on imported wool were removed and 
the major subsidies on imported cottons were 
reduced. 

A beginning was also made, early in 1946, 
with the suspension of price ceilings on a 
number of goods. The articles involved were 
mostly non-staple commodities, and included 
cosmetics, jewellery, books, games, novelties, 
millinery, drugs, tobacco products, and other 
items as well as a number of services. The 
list of goods had been carefully selected and 
supply conditions with regard to most of them 
were such that no serious price mcreases were 
expected. Most of the articles were of minor 
importance in the family budget, and In a 
number of cases it was doubtful if the trouble 
and expense of effective administration were 
commensurate with the benefits demved. 

The report emphasizes that price ceilings 
were suspended and not eliminated, anid could 
be re-imposed if unreasonable increases 
occurred. A survey made just before the 
suspension and repeated periodically thereafter 
shows that there have been few price increases, 
except in the case of silverware. 


Removal of Restrictions on Production 


Chapter three discusses the main factors 
influencing the supply of consumer goods 
during the year and the changes in the Board’s 
controls over supply and distribution. Most 


of the Prices Board’s controls restricting or 
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prohibiting particular kinds of civilian produc- 


tion were removed before the end of the war. 
Their removal began in the latter half of 1944, 


and shortly after VE-Day very few of them 


remained. Where production of essential 
gcoods was inadequate (e.g., textiles) the Board 
relied upon positive measures designed to 
increase the type of production needed, rather 
than upon negative restrictions. r, 

The “policy of equitable distribution” was 
also modified to meet the needs of the recon- 
version period. Under this policy suppliers 
of scarce goods had been required to distribute 
their supplies among their established cus- 
tomers in proportion to 1941 sales to eaich one. 
In order to facilitate the establishment of 


new businesses and the distribution of goods 


that had been off the market for some time, 
this control was removed or relaxed in respect 
to a wide range of goods. Suppliers of most 
goods in short supply were permitted to 


distribute 20 per cent of their supplies as they 


wished, while 80 per cent remained under 
“equitable distribution”. In the case of certain 
articles such as electrical appliamces, autos, 
radios, all restrictions were withdrawn. In 
contrast to these developments the distribution 
of certain fioods such as meat, sugar and butter 
remained under tight control. a e 

These administrative changes reflect changes 


in the basic supply conditions that are sum- 


marized in this chapter. The effects of the 
curtailment of war production, of. world ghort- 
ages, and of reconversion difficulties at home 
and abroad are discussed. The chapter also 
contains a section on the Board’s assistanice 
to demobilized servicemen whio are re-entering 
business. It is pointed out that “Regional 
and Local Offices of the. Board are instructed 
that demobilized service personnel are to be 
given special attention in their dealings with 
the Board. . . . A special officer at the Board’s 
headquarters is assigned to deal with particular 
problems affecting veterans and to co-ordinate 
the Board’s activities in dealing with the 
problems of the veteran.” ae 


' 


Commodities 


Chapters 4 to 12 of the report deal with 
price and supply problems in the main com- 
bodity fields. The chapters of greatest interest 
to the consumer are probably those dealing 
with Foods, Textiles and Rentals. 

Food—The food chapter describes in some 
detail how the world food shortage has affected 
the Canadian situation. The reimposition of 
meat rationing in September “was the direct 
result of the urgent requirements of the United 
Kingdom and liberated Europe”. A declining 
trend in hog output was gathering momentum 
and pointed to a decrease in total meat pro- 
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duction. An agreement made in April, 1945, 


added | to Canada’s already heavy export 
commitments for the United Kingdom and 
UNRRA. Various measures, shiort of ration- 


‘ing, designed to improve domestic supply and 


distribution while maintaining exports, proved 
inadequate and it became apparent that black 
marketing would spread and overseas ship- 
ments could not be maintained unless 
rationing and control of slaughterings were 
undertaken. 

The urgent need to maintain heavy ship- 
menits of wheat overseas led to the adoption, 
early in 1946, of a program to reduce the use 
of wheat for flour milling by 10 per cent, and 
for distilling by 30 per cent. 

The world shortage also affected supplies of 
foods imported by Canada. A reduced sugar 
allocation resulted in cuts, both in the con- 
sumer sugar ration and in the quotas of 
industrial users and restaurants. Decreased 
imports of fats and oils, together wih declining 
domestic lard production, reduced the output 
of shortening and made it necessary to control 
the use of oils and fats in soap production. 


Textiles —Textile supplies were lower in 1945 
than in the previous year, reflecting reduced 
imports and labour shortages at home. At the 
same time, consumer demand continued to 
expand and was augmented by the needs of 
demobilized service personnel. To forestall 
acute shortages of essential garments, the 
Prices Board extended its system of “produc- 
tion directives” to cover all essential garments. 
Production quotas were established for each 
garment and allocated among manufacturers. 
The production and distribution of fabrics was 
controlled to meet the requirements of the 
garment programs. Special emphasis was 
placed on the maintenance of output in the 
lower-priced lines. 

While a variety of difficulties were encount- 
ered in operating this program, it did result 
in increased production and largely averted the 
widespread shortages of needed garments that 
had threatened. Many of the directives were 
continued into 1946. 


” 
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At the end of the textiles chapter there is a 
discussion of the recently announced reduction 
in the subsidy on imported cotton and the 
elimination of wool subsidies in a number of 
cases. These changes involved compensating 
price adjustments for clothing and other textile 
products. Such increases were, however, small 
at the consumer level, and the Board took care 
to prevent unreasonable advances by tighten- 
ing its control over wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
markups. 


Rent—The rent control problems arising 
from the severe overcrowding in Canadian 
towns and cities are discussed in chapter 12. 
The report emphasizes that effective rent 
control is impossible without “eviction contro)” 
—that is, the protection of tenants against 
arbitrary eviction. Eviction control was 
tightened greatly in July by an order which 
“postponed for an indefinite period the powers 
of a landlord to exercise his rights with respect 
to the eviction of a well-behaved tenant oi 
any self-contained dwelling im those cases 
where a landliord might formerly have obtained 
possession after a six months’ period of notice.” 
This drastic step was taken by the government 
because of the serious social problem presented 
by the growing number of eviction notices, 


many of which were served upon families of 


servicemen. 

This chapter clarifies the point that when a 
landlord exercises his right of changing a 
“tenm certain” lease into a monthly tenancy, 
the tenant is still protected against eviction 
in the same way as before. It is emphasized 
that “the government has no intention of 
abandoning the restrictions against eviction 
so long as the present acute shortage of 
housing continues”. 

Other chapters in the report deal with farm 
equipment, fuels, pulp and paper, metal goods, 
lumber, construction products, consumer credit, 


Board organization, enforcement and price 


movements. The appendices contain a great 
deal of interesting information relating to the 


‘Board, including a detailed statement of 


subsidy payments and price index numbers, 


3 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada : 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1946 


1 the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, information is 
given concerning the Old Age Pensions Act 
and the amendment to that Act for the pay- 
ment of pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact 
and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. Under the Old Age Pensions 
Act a pension is payable to any British 
subject of 70 years and over who is not in 
receipt of an income of as much as $425* a 
year and who has resided in Canada for the 
20 years, and in the province in which the 
application is made for the five years imme- 
diately preceding the date of the proposed 
commencement of pension. The Act also 
provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated ‘March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1935. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 
the administration was transferred from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. 


» 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LG., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have 
attained the age of 40 years and have fulfilled 
other conditions set forth in the Act. Such 
persons must be so incapacitated by blindness 
as to be unable to perform any work for 
which eyesight is essential, and must not be 
in receipt of a pension or allowance in respect 
of blindness under the Pension Act or the 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 


$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person © 


marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
¢150*, If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension pay- 
able to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and 
the maximum pension is reduced by the 


amount by which his income, so calculated, — 


exceeds $400*. If a pensioner is married to 


a person receiving a pension in respect of + 


blindness, his income is deemed to be one- 
half the total income of himself and his 
spouse (excluding the pension in respect of 
blindness payable to his spouse) and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$200*. 7 E 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 
1943, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


arias 


_ FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcu 31, 1946 
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British ew 
z Alberta | Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
s — Act Act Act Act Act 
Z - effective effective effective effective effective 
a Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 
oa af 
ae BN EASY OF PENSIODETS . 50.0.5 se aagienieye ve etha saves se 269 340 365 737 664 
4 Average monthly pension............2.......ce000: 24-51 24-59 24-84 24-65 24-19 
4 * Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -033 036 -050 157 -107 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter : 
— endedsMarch gl 19465 sinc ctcstr ese aee caw caen $14,753 08 $18,725 37 $20, 792 29 $40,147 34 $36,026 04 
Amounts charged to War Expenditure and Demob- 
Dy ilization Appropriation for quarter ended March 
= 31, 1946 and included in Dominion Government’s 
- contributions for the same period............... $3,017 21 $3, 846 04 $4, 244 21 $8,300 03 $7,669 40 
_ Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 1945- 
~ Nisrehigs ee W046 Ar ete eines ea tee a $57,550 39 $75,441 39 $79,472 92 | $161,978 47 | $142,671 86 
_ Amounts charged to War Appropriation and War 
Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation 
| Rhee April 1, 1945-March 31, 1946 and included in 
: Dominion Government’s contributions for the 
- SAIIOsPCLIOG tas ae cee te eh cet Wee a Pa es $11,732 69 $15,465 63 $16,446 17 $33, 334 40 $30,308 76 
| Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to the O.A.P. Act.......... $320,464 73 | $465,639 97 | $474,206 85 |$1,048, 272 84 | $890,160 45 
Amounts charged to War yay Cae and War 
Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation 
since amendment under the War Measures Act 
ee and included in Dominion Government's con- 
tributions from inception of amendment to the 
: ORAS ACHE ht Ene, ae Mtoe Lat he $28,358 03 $38,232 75 $40, 547 90 $75,659 40 $64,314 26 
4 Charged to War Appropriation..................... $25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36, 303 69 $67,359 37 $56, 644 86 
F: Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 
PADDLODL IAL ON en eo ea oa a ee $3,017 21 $3,846 04 $4,244 21 $8,300 03 $7,669 40 
+ 
| Ontario Pate Quebec Saskatchewan 
< —~ Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
: Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 
as —_|-sh | - | S| | ----- 
in 
INGE DEFOL DENSTONGES: Senate cate estine c Soelde aoa’ 1, 543 119 2,568 340 6,945 
a Average monthly pension.................00e0eeees 24-72 22-33 24-73 24-74 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... +039 -129 -072 -040 
Z Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
i endedsharch 317 1946. ..0. ones neadiian sad $87,300 45 $5,908 91 | $145,007 83 $19,416 76 | $388,078 07 
t Amounts charged to War Expenditure and Demob- 
ilization Appropriation for quarter ended March 
E 31, 1946 and included in Dominion Goyernment’s 
3 ; contributions for the same period.. $18, 122 10 $1,181 78 $29,458 58 $3,949 64 $79,788 99 
g Dominion Government’s contributions “April 1, 1945- 
¥ Marcin tpl 946 .qten Seis oe ge horas aes A $341,573 54 $22,794 94 | $568,427 51 $76,835 99 |$1, 526,747 01 
‘ Amounts charged to War Appropriation and War 
ie - Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation 
3 - April 1, 1945-March 31, 1946 and included in 
HS Dominion Government’s contributions for the 
SAIC sPCPMOM ET Cn) ok Geriatr NSA lores est $70,851 99 $4,558 98 | $115,998 79 $15,668 27 | $314,365 68 
} Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
[- tion of amendment to the O.A.P. Act.......... $2,199,220 53 | $132,396 35 |$8, 246,942 55 | $460,630 46 |$9, 232,934 73 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation and War 
‘ _ Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation 
; since amendment under the War Measures Act 
and included in Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions from inception of amendment to the 
Sty CACO), Wee raf AU, NERS ma cla ne oe $162,949 90 $11,212 56 | $280,787 59 $38,650 30 | $740,712 69 
Charged to War Appropriation...................+. $144, 827 80 $10,030 78 | $251,329 O01 $34,700 66 | $660,923 70 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 
ADPLODLIA TOON ON orn cise s inet he « Mob as $18,122 10 $1,181 78 $29,458 58 $3,949 64 $79,788 99 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINaNciAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY oF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT “Marcu 31,71946 - 






British New Nova ead 

Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 

=< Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 daly, 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 





Number of pensioners............--- 12,098 16, 637 12,981 12, 663 14,771 60, 831 
Average monthly pension........... 24-12 24-34 24-54 22-40 22-62 24-48 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
POPULATION Sea eh ae es ee 1-46 1-75 1-76 2-71 2-38 1-62 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.......... 3°39 4-95 4-08 4-49 5-15 5-02 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- : 
tion over 70 years of ARE... esos 43-21 35°40 43-27 60-30 46-16 30-26 
Dominion Government’s contribu- ; i “a 
tions for quarter ended March 31, 7 
TOLG cee oe eee rae ots halon slated $644,293 57 | $896,605 86} $680,611 38 $635,263 10} $744,173 62) $3,353,750 88 ‘a 


Amounts charged to War Expendi- 
ture and Demobilization Appro- 
priation for quarter ended March 
31, 1946 and included in Dominion 


Government’s contributions for the ¢ 

SANRO PCTIOG aadsiieras occ colores Bate $135, 169 18 $188,444 44) $144,384 66 $143,617 85} $167,128 57] $697,642 68 : 
Dominion Government's contribu- — 

tions April 1, 1945-March 31, 1946..} $2,526,214 64) $3,485,885 07) $2,684,083 31 $2,498,871 32] $2,913,972 32/$13, 129,815 81 | 


i» Amounts charged to War Appropria- > 
tion and War Expenditure and De- F 
mobilization Appropriation April 1, 
1945-March 31, 1946 and included in 
Dominion Government’s contribu- b 
tions for the same period See ts bey $528,774 42) $727,361 69 $563,509 39| $567,630 65| $652,065 04) $2,845,710 69 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of O.A.P. Act. |$23, 848, 788 56/$32, 894, 906 73/$30, 610,530 66|$16, 513, 102 02/$24, 276,978 54/$143,187,675 01 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion and War Expenditure and De- 
mobilization Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Meas- 


ures Act and included in Dominion P 

Government’s contributions from 

inception of O.A.P. Act........... $1, 243,622 56] $1,727,832 29] $1,400,943 69] $1,151,332 94] $1,327,921 34] $6,194,362 52 
Charged to War Appropriation...... $1, 108,453 38} $1,539,387 85] $1,256,559 03) $1, 007, 715 09] $1,160,792 77 $5, 496, 719 84 
Charged to War Expenditure and f 

Demobilization Appropriation..... $135,169 18] $188,444 44] $144,384 66] $143,617 85) $167,128 57| $697, 342 68 


“itis esd 








P.E.I. Quebee Saskatchewan N.W.T 


ae Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1983 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 





j 
ee 


Number of pensioners................ 1,980 51, 567 13,398 15 196, 941 
Average monthly pension............ 18-99 23-91 24-55 24-33 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
MOWUlatON eee eee oe ey 2-15 1-45 1-59 “12 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population........... 6-52 3-23 3:55 1-52 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 33:00 44-84 44-66 8-20 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

ae for quarter ended March 31, 
ret AG) eau nes MR es, Mu ts Re a ue $83,828 06 | $2,779,145 13 $738,989 55 $1,114 99 $10,557,776 14 - 
Amounts charged to War Expenditure : 

and Demobilization Appropriation 

for quarter ended March 31, 1946 

and included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 


meee 


DELO as TOs Ce oak ea: $16,765 61 $571, 954 48 $153,643 42 $215 21 $2, 218,966 20 
Dominion _Government’s contribu- S 
tions April 1, 1945-March 31, 1946.. $322,440 55 | $10,823,345 20 | $2,903,019 80 $3,579 07 $41,291, 227 09 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion and War Expenditure and De- 
mobilization Appropriation April 4 
1945-March 31, 1946 and included in 
Dominion Government’ s contribu- 


tions for the same period........... $64,488 11 | $2,235,541 17 $602,750 76 $684 49 $8, 788,516 41 
Dominion Government's contribu- : 
tions from inception of O.A.P. Act.| $2,567,370 05 | $76,882,192 82 | $29,233,761 76 $31,365 80}  $380,046,671 95 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
- tion and War Expenditure and De- 
mobilization Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Meas- 
ures Act and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions from 


inception of O.A.P. Act............ $158,018 238 | $5,527,871 18 | $1,478,666 23 $1,573 65 $20,212, 144 63 
Charged to War Appropriation....... ~ $141,252 62 | $4,955,916 70 1,325,022 81 $1,358 34 $17,993,178 43 
Charged to War Expenditure and De- 


mobilization Appropriation......... $16,765 61 $571,954 48 $153,643 42 $215 31 $2,218,966 20 


, 
i 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Comnda During the First Quarter 
of 1946 


HERE were 329 fatal industrial accidents 
in the first quarter of 1946 according 
to the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 335 including 16 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed during the 
course of, or arising out of their employment 
as well as fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 
_ These total are compiled from reports re- 
ceived from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, certain other official sources, and 
Lasour GAZETTE correspondents. Newspaper 
retports are also used to supplement these 
data. 
The manufacturing group recorded the 
largest number of fatalities, 88. Of these 21 
were in iron, steel and products; 18 in pulp, 
paper and paper products; 10 in saw and 
planing-mill products, while the remainder 
was distributed among the other manufactur- 
ing sub-groups. In the previous quarter 65 
industrial deaths were recorded in manu- 
facturing. 


Industrial fatalities in transportation and 
public utilities decreased to 57 from the 61 
recorded in the previous quarter. There were 
38 in steam railways and 11 in local and 
highway transportation. The most marked 
decline as compared with the previous quarter 
was recorded in water transportation where 
fatalities decreased from 17 to 4. 


Of the 49 deaths in the mining group 29 
were in metalliferous mining, 13 in coal min- 
ing and 7 in non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying. In the previous quarter 39 fatal- 
ities were recorded in mining 24 being in 
metalliferous mining. 


There were 46 logging fatalities, the same 
as in the previous quarter. Decreases were 
noted however in agriculture, from 30 to 22, 
in service from 21 to 19, and in trade from 
22 to 18. 


The construction group recorded 13 fatal- 
ities, of which 10 were in building and struc- 
tures and 3 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion. In the previous quarter 34 deaths 
occurred in the construction group, 25 of 
them in construction of buildings and struc- 
tures. 


TABLE I—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1946 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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trial deaths including 15 in manufacturing ante 
13 in logging. Quebec registered the next | 
highest number with 42. Of these, 13 occurred % 
in manufacturing and 11 in transportation. a 
Of the 17 industrial deaths in Nova Scotia F 
seven were in mining. fe Ct A a 

Of the total of 329 deaths, 130 occurred in — 
January, 111 in February, and 88 in March. — 


710 


The largest number of industrial deaths in 
the first quarter of 1946 resulted from industrial . 
diseases, infections, etc. (see Table I). This 
number was 86. Moving ,trains and other 
vehicles accounted for 77 fatalities. 

Ontario (see Table II) registered the highest 
number of industrial fatalities with 156. There 
were 48 in manufacturing and 23 in tran- 
sportation. British Columbia had 55 indus- 


TABLE I 
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Workmen’s Compensation in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick : 


were issued recently. A brief summary of _ 


HE Annual Reports for the year 1945 of 
each of these Reports appears below. we, 


the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and New Brunswick, 


Nova Scotia ee 4 


been increased from 55 per cent to 66% per a 


The annual report of the Workmen’s 
cent of average earnings. Free medical aid 


ee 
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Compensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
calendar year 1945 opens with a general 
review of the operations under the Act since 
it became operative on January 1, 1917. 
Since that date, 296,243 claims have been 
made to the Board, including those for 2,113 
workmen who were killed. The total cost 
of compensation up to December 31, 1945 
was $44,429,715.44. During the period 1,272 
widows were awarded pensions for life or 
until re-marriage; 2,698 children under 16 
years of age were awarded monthly pensions 
while under that age, and life pensions were 
awarded to 10,195 workmen who were wholly, 
or partly, permanently disabled. 

During the 29 years that this legislation 
has been in force in Nova Scotia the rates 
of compensation and related benefits have 
been increased from time to time. The 
maximum earnings on which compensation is 
now paid is $2,000, as compared with $1,200 
in 1917 and the rate of compensation has 


is now provided for injured workmen, burial 
Aa 


allowances have been increased from $75 to ~~ 
$100, widow’s pensions have been raised from 
$20 a month to $40 a month with a small” ~ 
increase in the cash settlement on re-marriage. __ 
Pensions for children under 16 are now double 
those allowed in 1917. Breas 
The Pension Liability Fund, was 
$11,311,704.39 at the end of 1945, “but the 
revaluation, using new actuarial tables, and = 
adjustment to a three per cent interest basis. 
—instead of 33 per cent as formerly—will 
make a larger increase necessary in 1946 to. 
fully cover all the following pensions: 2,490: 
workmen disabled for life (wholly or — 
partially); 805 widows; 588 children under 
16; 44 dependent mothers; 18 dependent — 
fathers; 11 other dependents.” ees. 
The total number of accidents for each of 
the past five years (1941-1945) was as follows: 
1941, 16,819; 1942, 19,714; 1943, 18,666; 1944,. ~ 
19,027; 1945, 18,396. : Sha a eg 


= 


~ 1946] 


_ Industrial AcSidents during 1945 were classi- 


— fied as follows:— 


Fatal accidents, dependency estab- 


lished and compensation commenced 4] 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 
no dependents Peels ke Mees Pee at 7 
Fatal accidents sume pending 
adjustment. . . 3 
Fatal accidents, ‘claim: nose coninene 
sable or Hisallowed.- Saat is Sn etek beards is 2 
Accidents causing permanent partial 
disability. . : 115 
Accidents éaiaine total. Ati for 
Bevo Cay S201. OVER. och iss Gok sk 9,437 
Accidents where medical aid only has 
i See ca ict (8 eget Raliea MS e Ro 6,457 
Accidents pending adjustment, no 
entre GE tN ie oe Ru 1,26! 
Accidents not compensable (other 
ELE CAR ai a a Delt oI Sn il 1,103 
OUT Mem ater ket eta hts LS OOO 


The total of all payrolls on which assess- 
ments were levied in 1945 amounted to 
$114,168,542. | Administration expenses to 
compensation cost of accidents was 6-8 per 
cent. 


The seven classes of industries from which - 


assessments were derived, together with the 


Pe Ye eo ee pe dal’ eethe POs ee 
POL ite ae, : ‘ y 
Tah 2 esr <a a by 
> . ’ 


WORKMEN’ S COMPENSATION 


it] 


amount contributed by each in 1945 were as 
follows:— 


Mining. . . $1,511,972 10 
Hambenne ane Wnadworcaien 389,564 70 
Trot sand ssteekae ti ones 343,554 74 
Manufacturing and operating not 
otherwise specified ........... 203,126 84 
Building and construction....... 265,129 11 
PUD ie Arti resin janes ee mae eee ee 147,873 53 
FLTAMEPOLtAtiOl.<.. 7. ect wee 588,148 04 
PoLalrou ees ee cay Aree os $3,449,369 06 


Penalties and interest increased the total 
income to $3,653,884.54; less estimated adjust- 
ments of $832,907.32, made a net total income 
for the year 1945 of $2,820,977.22. 

The total expenditure, actual and _ esti- 
mated for 1945, amounted to $3,480,511.44 
under the following headings: compensation 
paid, other than pensions, $671,649.10; trans- 
ferred to reserves for pension awards 
$296,948.71; paid for medical aid $118,799.48; 
administration expense, $135,637.63; safety 
association, $10,517.07; compensation,  esti- 
mated outstanding, $2,185,634.45; estimated 
to complete medical aid claims, $61,325. 


Manitoba 


A total of 16,196 accidents were reported 


during 1945 to the Manitoba Workmen’s 


- increased from 81 


Compensation Board, according to its report 
covering the operations of the Board during 
the last calendar year. Accidents in 1944 
numbered 16,229. Fatal accidents, however, 
in 1944 to 40 in 1945. 


Details of the accidents as reported by the 


various groups for the last two years are as 
follows:— 








; Group 1944 1945 
PECA aha WY SLs. sek ev ese 2,410 2,056 
EEtovinees 0f° Manitoba... i... 208 244 
ine Ol Winer ss wis. 2. oes, 383 415 
General body of employers.... 11,539 12,100 
Winnipeg Electric Co. ........ 237 287 
Dominion Government ....... 1452 1,094 

Raila Re ieee seh oni Bye nl O,O20:.9, 10; LOG 


The report also shows that on December 31, 
1945, the Board had on its books as in hecélot 
of pension 564 dependents of workmen killed 


in industry during the period March 1, 1917, : 


to December 31, 1945. 

The total actual payroll for all classes for 
1944 was $117,885,140.93.. The largest group 
was that of the general body of employers 
with a total of $72,761,768, while the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National 
railways had payrolls of $13,464,848.08 and 
$13,044,823.79 respectively. During 1945 the 
actual cash disbursed by the Board (less 
investments) amounted to $1,258,661.46, as 
compared with $1,304,374.09 disbursed during 
1944. 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident claims for 1944. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 


follows: prime movers, 160; working machines, 


488; hoisting apparatus, 110; dangerous sub- 
stances, 318; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 888; falling objects, 770; handling 
objects, 1,456; tools, 3888; runaways and 
animals, 97; moving trains and vehicles, 191; 
falls of persons, 1,138; all other causes, 449. 


New Brunswick 


The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board contains a fully audited balance sheet 
covering the financial transactions of the 
Board, together with statistics of accidents 
and compensation paid for the year ending 


December 31, 1945. The total income for the 


year was estimated at $1,476,292.15 and the 
expenditure at $1,866,016.65, leaving an excess 
of income over expenditure for the year of 
$110,275.50. Adding this to the cumulative 
credit balance of $2,165,354.28 carried forward 
from the year 1944, the estimated surplus 
stood at $2,275,629.78. 


i 
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Accident Statistics—Complete accident 
statistics for the year 1944 appear in this 
report. 
to $1,378,918.34, when a total of 11,366 com- 
pensable accidents were reported to the Board. 
Of these 25 were fatal; 206 were permanent 
partial disability; 7,201 were temporary total 
disability and 3,933 required medical aid only. 
‘Non-compensable accidents reported to the 
Board numbered 938. 


The cost of compensation amounted 


The following classifications enumerate the — 


causes of accidents reported to the Board: 
Prime movers, 198; working machines, 734; 
hoisting apparatus, 328; dangerous substances, 
381; stepping on or striking against objects, 
1,366; falling objects, 1,941; handling objects, 
1,731; tools, 1,889; runaways and animals, 90; 
moving trains, vehicles, etc., 268; fall of 
persons, 1,918; all other causes, 1,786. 


W orkmen’s Compensation Bill in Great Britain 


OMPENSATION for industrial accidents 
and industrial diseases will be paid under 
a radically different system when the National 


-Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Biull, 1946, 
becomes effective. Although it is part of the 
National Insurance scheme (L.G., March, 


1946, p. 287), industrial injuries insurance is 
being provided for in a separate Act. The 
Minister of National Insurance is to name 
the date on which the latter statute will go 
into effect. The Bill received third reading 
in the House of Commons on February 22. 

Instead of the present system of workmen’s 
compensation administered by the Courts in 
which injured workmen or their dependents 
bring actions for compensation, the Bull pro- 
vides for a State system of insurance to be 
administered by the Minister of National 
Insurance. To advise the Minister on any 
questions he may refer to it and concerning 
any proposed regulations under the Act, there 
is to be an advisory Council which will in- 
clude an equal number of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives. 

The Bill applies to all persons senile aad 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship 
including seamen hired in the United 
Kingdom, except casual workers not employed 
for the purposes of the employer’s business 
and a few other classes. 

Claims will be decided by Insurance Officers 
first; their decisions may be appealed to local 
tribunals consisting of one or more repre- 
sentatives each of employers and workers and 
a chairman appointed by the Minister. A 
final appeal may be made to the Industrial 
Injuries Commissioner appointed, not by the 
‘Minister, but by the King. Questions of 
special legal difficulty, may be dealt with by 
a tribunal of three, the Commissioner and two 
Deputy Commissioners or three of the latter. 
Questions of fact which present special prob- 
lems may be decided with the assistance of 
accessors having special knowledge of industry. 

The extent of disablement is to be deter- 
mined by boards of at least two medical prac- 
titioners. Medical tribunals of three members 
may hear appeals. 


The Industrial Injuries Fund, which will 
bear the cost of benefits and of administra- 
tion, is to be built up by equal contributions 
from employers and workers and a contribu- 
tion from the Exchequer equal to one-fifth 
of the other contributions. The Bill, as passed 
by the House, provides that the weekly pay- 
ments by workers and by employers with 
respect to each worker of the particular class, 
are to be 4d for men over 18, 3d for women 
over 18, 24d for boys and 2d for girls under 18. 


Benefits are related to the degree of 
disability and not to loss of earning power, 
but if a workman is made _ permanently 
incapable of work, or incapable of earning 
more than £52 a year, 20s a week sickness 
benefit is to be added to his disablement 
pension. For 100 per cent disablement, the 
Bill as amended by the House of Commons 
requires that 45s a week, plus 20s weekly if 
he is unemployable, is to be paid to an adult 
worker. The pension decreases 4s 6d for every 
drop of 10 points in the degree of disable- 
ment until for 20 per cent disablement 9s is 
to be paid weekly. For disability of less than 
20 per cent, a gratuity is payable in instal- 
ments, the amount to be determined by the 
degree and the period of disability. If the 
workman is employable but incapable of 
resuming his former occupation or taking up 
suitable employment of an _ equivalent 
standard, he is to be paid weekly an addi- 
tional lls 3d. Such a workman, however, 
may not be paid more than 45s in all unless 
he is in need of an attendant or has a 
dependent. For an adult dependent, 16s a week 


_ additional is payable to an injured worker 


and for one or the eldest child, 7s 6d. (For 
each additional child under 16 the family 
allowance of 5s weekly is payable under the 
Family Allowance Act.) 


In a fatal accident, the widow will be 
entitled to 30s a week if she has a child 
under 16, or if she is over 50 years of age 
or if she is incapable of self-support at her 
husband’s death. In other cases a widow’s 
pension will be 20s. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp C.ioutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. _ 
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 Votume. XLVI] JUNE, 1946 [NUMBER 6 
Notes of Current Interest 
f 
Bill L 5, “An Act to amend The latest available 
Proposed the Unemployment Insur- Employment statistics reflecting indus- 
amendments to ance Act, 1940”, was intro- and industrial trial conditions in Canada 
Unemployment duced in the Senate of _ statistics are shown in the accom- 
Insurance Act Canada on May 16 by panying table. 
Senator W. M. Robertson. The index of industrial employment, pub- 


Tt was given second reading on May 27 and lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
referred to the Standing Committee on was 168-5 at April 1, 1946, an increase of 1-5 
Immigration and Labour. points over the index in the previous month. 
Many of the clauses in the amending Bill The figure at the beginning of April is the 
are matters of clarification, re-arrangement, highest so far recorded this year and is 
and changes in sections dealing with legal considerably above the pre-war level, exceed- 
proceedings and coverage, which administra- ing the index at April 1, 1939, by 60-6 per 
tive experience has shown to be desirable. cent. The index of the physical volume of 
The more substantive clauses include a _ business rose to 192-8 from 191-4 in March. 
= widening of the interpretation of “dependent”; The Bureau’s cost-of-living index also showed 
| an increase of subsidiary earnings permitted an increase to 122-0 at May 1. 
from $1 to $1.50 per day; the calculation of Employment and Earnings—The advance 
the daily rate of benefit to the nearest five of the index of employment at April 1 was 
cents; requiring the Advisory Committee to unusual for the season in the experience of 
report in respect of the same period as the’ the years since 1920. Data were tabulated 
“Commission; making the Employment Ser- from 15,789 employers who reported a com- 
vice more directly responsible to the Minister; bined working force of 1,720,726 persons at 
requiring employers to notify the engaging of the date under review as compared with 
employees and persons seeking employment 1,705,529 at March 1. Weekly payrolls 
to notify the Employment Service; and the’ reported at April 1 by eight leading indus- 
transfer of sections of the Veterans Rehibilita- tries amounted to $55,931,903, an increase of 
tion Act dealing with unemployment insurance 1-1 per cent over the previous month. 
to this Act. Average weekly earnings at April 1, 1946, 
The report of the Unemployment Insurance were $32.50 as compared with $32.44 at 
Advisory Committee, which embodies many March 1. Per capita weekly earnings at 
of the proposed amendments to the Act, is April 1 in certain previous years were $32 
published as a supplement to this issue of the in 1945; $32.37 in 1944; and $31.14 in 1943. 
Lasour Gazette. The amending Bill, as A comparison of the trends in employment 
finally approved by the Senate and the House and payrolls for which data are available, 
of Commons, will be reviewed in a subsequent indicates that since June 1, 1941, the staffs 
issue, of eight leading industries have increased by 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nortse.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1946 
Classification 
May April 
Employment— 
NOX ee Mae aN eis See sat eR SNe 168-5 
Applications for employment?. No.}.............. 5,921 
Vacancies notified?............ IN GUE ENS heen 6,786 
Placements effected?.......... INO eect eet ante 2,929 
Unemployment insurance claims 
A A ORI ee p 35,781 
Unemployment in trade unions %|........... De 1-9 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly DAVTOLUSS tema tee ne. Mee 138-9 
Per capita weekly earnings..... Sy e hehehe okey ororsies 32-50 
Average hourly earnings..... CONtS nah cass aes 68-4 
Average hours worked per week..}.............. 44-4 
Prices— 
Wholesale indexts: 22s) /auidelnate om < [ome cre pues ABs 108-2 
Cost-of-living index!,./.03. 3.2... 122-0 120-8 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Groneralindextgesi sais: catoteeatas said oie iso aretels Slacks 192-8 
Industrial productions.............|.....ceeeseees 197-9 
Mineral productions. (ccs toe satel oie calcite heeies 142-0 
WM ANUIACEUTING = eis lah eee See tics eie Wi eeye eters Sie loka 189-9 
WONSERUCTIONR Me sete eles cra tate ols | ote utes erate oe Te tps 423-1 
ELECETIGAPOW OES. ees Riera sic chee eee Meta opstane se 164-1 
POISErIUION Ss seins is aad aie chalcone gS tia OLD, 182-3 
(WarlogGings yes tee Pao ue a Ls Come clea 143-9 
PRONS CATEICUs ATCLE NES. ce wisest ete ue 187-9 
EIN POLUS Mis aoe ses Tine ie SR sec hare te leanne late 186-3 
POR DOUUS yee Hage Tae Redes tia eietbnne oie tiy e teiate tas 206-6 
Retail sales, unadjusted.........]..........005- 211-9 
Metal sales adjustedey: foc 0S awe «ss coke ihe 211-5 
Wholesale sales. fesse ia) ce estels oN Naeem aes 238-1 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!............ 7126-1 125-1 
Preferred stocks: mdext, v2 ee lowes es ei AS 157-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index‘. ... 785-3 84-3 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 341,028,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ Mt Warr aioe: Meo ad 160,765,000 
Exports, excluding gold......... SSN es Lis Sate 178, 488, 000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS fy eee ree ae aks $ | 6,115, 643,000) 5,774, 660,000 
Bank motes:in cir culationo yw 62005 Bike detec peel cotta mien a neee 
Bank deposits in savings.....-. Pant iente eines era 3, 237, 508, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |...........22. 1,113, 796,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 262,728 260, 244 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... be Pais BO SAR ea eR ir Pan Sh 
operating expenses......... te ee ed eg OA WEN ede Aa 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings............. ee aes AA 22,548, 000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 21,346,000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
THETOM ain Tes Hee Gs EWN ie Ue Sel Klee STMT czy latte Me 
Building permitss. 5... access Fi ey oe ee a 52, 683, 000 
Contracts awarded............. $ 82,199,000 75, 919, 000 
Mineral production— 
Bi gers say Aye Hea ara ce LOTS] Serle ey 142, 240 
Steel ingots and castings....tons}.............. 247,519 
Herro-alloyer sk wee se COUS | Sante heer eas 13, 083 
OLR eat eR Mrs SOC YEN: OD teeisis conn S eterde oats © Stas dte fre 
(Bray all [iis Sept SGU REE Oe aed aE GONSILGN Haein ckhonts Litaw coi eras 
ZQDDEE ce Retnig ele eae Cceuidin ote Loa Flee Ae rs ie 31,887,000 
INT OK GIES Wire Sir Saute ES ohne 1a) cael Rit Uli 18, 480, 000 
OAR Siete etiam ss esl she ee | a) ape Sep bes SL a 30, 864,000 
LAC) Seer EL Aces we wee A Ni oa Raa MN iial es 2 41,595,000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... | ed Bag Hay lis eR SE as 291, 447, 000 
Flour production.............. U0) 6) Fe eric yey ees Ae 2,217,000 
Footwear production......... DAIUS [aka nwontsm eee: 3,878,000 
Output of central electric 
Stations: akwiee ea ee ne A Wallateciiedee ae. 3, 505, 654, 000 
Sales of life insurance...:....... $ |...s..0.e0000% 104, 164,000 
Newsprint production......... tons 359, 943 337, 862 


March 


eee er eore esses 


319, 922,000 
139, 949, 000 
178,377,000 


5,678, 171,000 
1,002,000, C00 
3,170, 180, 000 
1,132, 753, 000 


280, 362 


28, 663, 000 
24,763, 000 


25, 254, 000 
23, 555,000 


4,980, 858,000 


39, 567,000 
57, 598, 000 


158, 049 
249,117 


32,344,000 
15, 677,000 
31, 288, 000 
42,957, 000 


253, 630, 000 
2,393,000 
4,020,000 


3,537, 104,000 


101, 992, 000 
334, 127 

















ee eee sere nees 


462,568,000 
143, 844, 000 
315, 192, 000 


6,893,991, 000 


937, 200, 000 


2,562, 900, 000 
1, 249, 150, 000 


272,908 


33, 270,000 
26, 495, 000 


26, 622,000 
23,086, 000 


5, 739, 438, 000 


17,778,000 
38, 271, 000 


155, 574 
267, 643 
19, 883 
217,556 
1,172,000 
41, 166,000 
23, 484, 000 
25, 555, 000 
45,428, 000 


273,788, 000 
2,108, 000 
3,335,000 


3,593,074, 000 


62, 178,000 
264, 460 


1945 
April 


451,938,000 
133, 827, 000 
312,323, 000 


4,855, 105, 000 


952, 600, 000 


2,734,670, 000 
1,022,511, 000 


280, 944 


31,714,000 
24,524,000 


26, 400, 000 
23,386, 000 


5,367,901, 000 


17,850,000 
34, 296,000 


156,070 
274, 213 
18,350 
233, 737 
1,316,000 
42,954,000 
21,661,000 
28,172,000 
43,386,000 


234,705, 000 
2,126,000 
3,275, 000 


3,534, 157,000 


69, 682, 000 
245, 430 


coors ers oresee 


439, 493, 000 
132,486, 000 
301, 175, 000 


5,328, 958, 000 


965, 900, 000 


2,724, 692,000 
1,066, 861,000 


267,535 


32,403,000 
25,787,000 


26,383,000 
23,779,000 


5,175,424, 000 


12,787,000 
19,651, 000 


165,517 
277,461 
16,434 
228, 687 

1, 469, 000 
45,931,000 
23,515, 000 
35,170,000 
47,697,000 


211,292,000 


2, 161, 000 
3,393, 000 


3,586, 511,000 


65, 636, 000 
263, 780 


a a eee 


t Week ended May 30, 1946. 

1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 
ended May 25, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 


4 Base 1935-1939=100. 
6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 


5 Adjusted, where 


1 Figures for four weeks 
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10:3 per cent while the aggregate weekly 
earnings of these workers are higher by 38-9 
per cent. The greater increase in total 
salaries and wages than in employment is 


‘due mainly to the concentration of workers 


still indicated in the heavy manufacturing 
industries. The pay is above average in this 
been a considerable 
amount of overtime work. Other factors are: 
(1) the payment to the workers of cost-of- 
living bonuses, increased several times before 
being incorporated into the basic wage rates; 
(2) the upgrading of employees as_ they 
gained experience in their work and (3) the 
payment of increased rates in many cases. 
Employment in manufacturing was favour- 
able at the beginning of April when additions 
to the reported staffs were greater than the 
normal shown in this period since 1920. Iron 
and steel registered an important recovery at 
April 1, the increase of employed persons in 
this group being the largest reported in any 
month since March of 1948. The gain was 


-due in part to the resumption of operations 


following the termination of various indus- 
trial disputes. As compared with March 1, 
1946, there were declines in employment in 
the paper products group, electrical apparatus, 
and a seasonal drop in tobacco; improve- 
ments were indicated in the other manufac- 
turing industries. The non- “manufacturing 
industries on the whole reported increases in 
their working forces with curtailment of 
employment indicated only in logging and 
coal mining. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices (base 1926=100) increased from 105-6 
in March to 108-2 in April, 1946. This com- 
pares with 103°3 in April, 1945. Of the eight 
component groups, two were unchanged from 
the previous month; advances were indi- 


- cated in the others with the largest increase, 


9-9 points, being registered in the iron 
products group. 

The cost-of-living index (base 1935-1939— 
100) advanced from 120-8 for April 1 to 122-0 
at May 1, 1946. The increase since August, 
1939, was 21-0 per cent. Five of the six 
component budget groups contributed to the 
The food index rose from 135-1 to 
137-7, reflecting higher prices for butter, 
fresh pork, lard, fruits and vegetables. Cloth- 
ing moved from 123-2 to 123-7 and home- 
furnishings and services to 122-1 from 120-7. 
Rents advanced from 112-3 to 112-6, while 
rate increases for newspapers and periodicals 


caused the miscellaneous items group to 
advance from 111-0 to 111-5. 

Index of the Physical Volume of Business. 
—An increase of 1:4 points was recorded by 
the index of the physical volume of business 
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to 192-8 in April,- 1946. While the index 
number of distribution reached a higher level 
than in the previous month, due to increased 
imports, the remaining components of the 
general index experienced slight recessions. 


For the first’ quarter of 1946, the average 
of the physical volume of business was 189-7 
against 223-6 in the first three months of 
1945. The index of employment in manu- 
facturing receded more than 15 per cent to 
181-7 in the same comparison. In the mining 
industry, the index of employment was about 
1 per cent greater than in the first quarter of 
1945. Gold receipts at the Mint rose 8-7 
per cent, reflecting a considerable recovery in 
gold mining operations. An increase of 8 
per cent was registered in coal production. 
Despite the elimination of war demand, the 
production of steel ingots and castings was 
only 8-7 per cent less than in the first three 
months in the previous year. The index of 
employment in industries producing durable 
goods, including munitions and _ producers’ 
equipment, showed a decline of 25 per cent. 


The value of imports showed an increase 
of 18-8 per cent but exports declined 7 per 
cent. The movement of freight was not 
greatly changed in the first quarter of the 
present year. An* important advance was 
recorded in the volume of newsprint produc- 
tion; the index was 26 per cent greater than 
in the same period of 1945. In the same 
comparison, hog slaughterings declined 33:8 
per cent, cattle slaughterings 5:1 per cent, 
creamery butter production 18-0 per cent, and 
factory cheese production 33-4 per cent. 


In reply to an inquiry in 
Employment office the House of Commons as 
procedure in to the procedure followed 
replacing strikers in Dominion Employment 

offices with respect to the 
employment of persons to replace strikers, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
said on June 4:— 


“Officially I know of no instance in which 
our employment offices are being used for 
the recruiting of men to take the place of 
members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
who are on strike through a dispute with 
the lake boat operators. If an operator filed 
a request with one of our employment offices 
for men to work on lake boats, the office 
would canvass those looking for jobs, and if 
they were interested in taking the job they 
would be cautioned that there is a strike and 
that they were taking these jobs to replace 
men on strike. Printed instructions have been 
given to managers of all our offices to explain 
this point to the men referred to jobs under 
these circumstances.” 
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The Canadian delegation to what increased movement of immigrants to 
Canadian the International Labour Canada beyond what would be possible under 


Conference in Seattle (L.G., 
March, 1946, p. 267) to set 
up minimum international 
standards governing the 
working conditions of seamen was as follows:— 


delegation to 
ILO conference 
at Seattle 


For the Government: 


Arthur MacNamara, LL.D., Deputy ‘Min- 
ister of Labour, senior Government delegate, 
and Captain G. L. C. Johnston, Director of 
Merchant Seamen, Department of Transport, 
second Government delegate. Technical 
advisers to the Government delegates were 
V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, 
Department of Labour, Captain J. W. Kerr 
and J. Fortier from the Department of Trans- 
port and Dr. C. P. Brown from the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 


For the Employers: 


The shipowners delegate was A. L. W. 
MacCallum of Montreal, Manager of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. Techaical 
advisers were Captain J. 8. Thomson of 
Montreal and H. L. Hurford of British 
Columbia. 


For the Employees: 


The Canadian Seamen’s delegate was J. 
A. Sullivan, President of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. Technical advisers were 
J. M. Smith, Business Agent, Canadian 
Seamen’s Union; Captain J. S. Dennis, 
_President, Canadian Merchant Service Guild; 
and Alec Moffat, National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada. 

In announcing the delegation for the 
Maritime Conference, which opened on June 6, 
the Minister of Labour said: “While Canada 
has taken an active part in the International 
Labour Organization since it was established 
immediately following the first Great War, 
we have a special interest in this Maritime 
Conference. As heavy exporters we are much 
concerned with world navigation as under- 
lying world trade. Moreover, during the 
recent war Canada developed her Merchant 
Navy to a point where to-day we are some- 
what of a factor in world shipping—a situa- 
tion we did not occupy when the war began.” 


A change in the regulations 


Immigration governing Canadian immi- 
regulations gration was announced 
amended _ late in May by Honourable 


James Glen, Minister of 
Mines and Resources. 


ered advisable”, he said, “to permit a some- 


“It has been consid- 


existing regulations.” 

By the amended regulations permission to 
enter Canada now is extended to the father, 
mother, unmarried son or daughter 18 years 
or over, the unmarried brother or sister, and 
the orphan nephew or niece under 16 years 
of age of any person legally admitted to and 
resident in Canada who is in a position to 
receive and care for such relative. 

The necessity of possessing valid passports 
has been waived, by the new regulations, in 
respect to immigrants who have been displaced 
from their countries of origin as a result of 
the war. A regulation is provided authorizing 
the acceptance of travel documents that estab- 
lish the identity of immigrants falling within 
the aforementioned category. 

The Minister noted that in addition to 
British subjects and United States citizens 
the present regulations provide admission for 
the following:— : 

(a) The wife or unmarried child under 18 
of any person legally admitted to 
Canada who has sufficient means to 
maintain himself until employment is 
secured; mt 
An agriculturalist having sufficient means 
to farm in Canada; 


(dD) 


(c) The fiancee of a man legally admitted_ 


to and resident in Canada who is in a 
position to receive, marry and care for 
his intended wife; ? 

A person who having entered Canada 
as a non-immigrant, enlisted in the 
Canadian armed forces and, having 
served in such forces, has been honour- 
ably discharged. 


(d) 


On May 31 the first group 
Repatriation 
of Japanese 
from Canada on the ss. Marine Angel 
for Japan. The second 
ship, ss. General Meigs, with approximately 
1,200 Japanese repatriates, departed about the 
middle of June. 

These people are all voluntary repatriates 
going of their own free will, but are being 
provided ‘with free transportation and other 
assistance by the Dominion Government. 


If sufficient Japanese volunteer to warrant 


it, a third ship will make the voyage to Japan 
later in the summer. us 

It is reported that the Privy Council hearing 
on the Japanese Deportation Orders will be 
held in London in July. 


4 


of Japanese repatriates, 668 _ 
in number, left Vancouver 
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Mr, Justice Maynard B. 
Archibald resigned his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the 
National War Labour 
Board early in June. He 
has returned to his former 
position on the Nova Scotia 
Supraias Court. The duties of the Chairman 
were taken over temporarily by the Vice- 
Chairman, Judge J. C. A. Cameron. 


Prior to his departure from Ottawa, Mr. 
Justice Archibald was honoured at a dinner 
given by the Minister of Labour, Hon. Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, in the Parliamentary res- 
taurant. Right Honourable J. L.  LIlsley, 
Acting Prime Minister, and several leading 


_ Departmental officials attended. High tribute 


was paid Mr. Justice Archibald for his fine 
service while he was Chairman of the Board. 


For the purpose of expe- 


Clifford A. L. diting the disposition of 
Murchison, K.C., applications coming before 
Alternate the National War Labour 
Chairman, Board, it has been con- 
National War sidered necessary to appoint 
Labour Board an Alternate Chairman of 


the Board. Under Order in 
Council P.C. 2416, dated June 14, 1946, Mr. 
Clifford A. L. Murchison, K.C. has been given 
the appointment. 


Mr. Murchison is a veteran of the First 
World War. In 1921, he began the practice of 


Jaw in Winnipeg where he continued until 
1941. In that year he joined the legal staff 


of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
Ottawa as legal adviser, later becoming super- 
visor of offices. In April 1944, he was assigned 
to the staff of the National War Labour 
Board and organized the Review Section of 
that Board. Upon the retirement of Mr. R. 
Haig as chief of the Enforcement Section, 
Mr. Murchison also took over the duties of 
that office. In June, 1945, he was appointed 
Secretary of the Board, a position he held 
until his recent promotion to his present 
position. 


The pronounced increase in 
the employment of women 
in industry during the war 
disclosed an urgent need 
for the establishment in 


Day nurseries 


and Quebec 


the larger industrial centres of day nurseries 


for children of pre-school age, as well as day- 
care for those of school age, especially outside 
school hours. 


To meet this emergency, plans were devel- 
oped in the Department of Labour during 
the summer of 1942 to provide financial assist- 
ance to the provinces for this essential ser- 


vice. Agreements were entered into with the 


provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 
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However, Quebec and Ontario were the only 
provinces that took advantage of the arrange- 
ment. The first wartime day nursery was 
established in September, 1942. Others fol- 
lowed from time to time during the next 
three years. They early proved their value 
in checking absenteeism and in _ increased 
production in plants employing a large propor- 
tion of female workers. By the end of the war 
a total of 28 day nurseries had been set up 
in Ontario and six in Quebec. In addition, 
41 day-care centres for older children were 
organized in Ontario. Naturally they were all 
in larger industrial centres as Toronto, Hamil- 


ton, Oshawa, Brantford, Galt, and St. Cath- 


arines in Ontario and in Montreal, Quebec. 


The cost was met by a small fee charged 
the parents and the balance by a 50-50 arrange- 
ment between the Dominion and the provinces 
concerned. As the project was designed for 
a wartime emergency only, the Federal govern- 
ment discontinued its support in Quebec on 
October 15, 1945 and in Ontario on March 
31, 1946. In the latter case, the time was ex- 
tended to June 30, 1946, at the request of the 
provincial government. In at least a few of the 
larger centres in Ontario day nurseries, having 
proved their value in an emergency, will, it 
is expected, be continued under joint provin- 
cial-municipal auspices on a permanent basis. 


Under authority granted by 
George W. Ritchie Section 4 of the Unem- 
made memberof ployment Insurance Act, 
Unemployment 1940, the Government of 


Insurance Canada, by... Order.” am 
Commission Council P.C. 1877, dated 
‘May 17, 1946, appointed 


George W. Ritchie of Toronto a member of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
for a five-year term from May 15, 1946. 

Mr. Ritchie was given the appointment 
after the Government had consulted with 
organizations representative of employers. He 
takes the place of Mr. Allan Mitchell of 
Montreal, whose term expired last year and 
who was unable to accept re-appointment 
because of failing health. 

Mr. Ritchie received his early education 
in Hamilton. In 1910, he graduated in Arts 
at Queen’s University. Subsequently, he 
graduated from the ‘Toronto College of 
Education and was granted a_ professional 
teacher’s certificate by the University of 
Toronto. 

Instead of becoming a teacher, however, he 
entered business and for over 30 years was 
connected with the Ritchie Cut Stone Com- 
pany of Toronto and Hamilton, as Vice- 
President and later President. For some 
years he was an alderman of the city of 
Hamilton and has had considerable experience 
as a public relations officer. 
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In 1942, the Ritchie Cut Stone Company’s 
plant in New Toronto was taken over for 
war purposes. For some months in the early 
part of 1943, Mr. Ritchie taught English at 
Upper Canada College in Toronto and in the 
summer of the same year accepted a position 
as Regional Director of National Selective 
Service for the Ontario Region. In this 
position he acted as co-ordinator between the 
employment staff, the Mobilization Board and 
other activities of the Dominion Department 
of Labour. 

Since the termination of hostilities, he has 
continued to act as the Regional Director for 
Ontario of the Federal Department of Labour 
as is, consequently, familiar with both the 
functional and administrative work of the 
National Employment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

The other members of the Commission are 
Louis J. Trottier (Chairman) and Robert J. 
Tallon (representative of Labour). 


The annual course in labour 


Maritime relations sponsored by the 
labour Maritime Labour Institute 
course was convened at Dalhousie 


University, Halifax, on 
May 15, 1946. 

The course, designed for Maritime trade 
union officers, extended over a_ three-day 
period. The representatives were addressed 
on various phases of labour activity by the 
following speakers: H. D. Woods, Associate 


Professor of Industrial Relations, McGill 
University; Norman §S. Dowd, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour; 


Hon. David Wilson, High Commissioner for 
New Zealand; Russel Harvey, Representative 
of the AFL: Dr, F. S. Parney, Chief of 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department 
of National Health and Welfare; and Ted F. 
Silvey, CIO Reconversion Officer, in United 
States. 

In reply to inquiries in 
the House of Commons on 
May 24 as to the use of 
prisoners of war to assist 
in the cultivation of sugar 
beets, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour stated that “705 
prisoners of war have been assigned to 
Manitoba for this work and we are trying to 
get an additional 200. Last year the 
average number of prisoners of war engaged 
in the sugar beet industry in Manitoba—that 
is throughout the year—was 860. . The 
availability of prisoners of war in Gane for 
work in the sugar beet industry, for the 
lumber camps and other projects, depends on 
the wishes of the British Government with 
respect to the transfer of these prisoners back 
to Great Britain.” 


Prisoners of war 
to assist in 
cultivation of 
sugar beets 
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In a supplementary statement to the House 
on June 10, the Minister said that “an addi- 
tional 400 prisoners of war have been made 
available for the cultivation of sugar beets. 
Two hundred will be allotted to Ontario and 
200 to Manitoba. This means that we shall 
have a total of 1,222 prisoners of war working 
on sugar beets in Ontario, 1,116 in Manitoba, 
1,449 in Alberta, with others making up a 
total of 4,000 doing work at various points 
in the country.” 

“Tt should be explained,” he continued, 
“that the distribution of these prisoners of 
war is decided upon by the representatives 
of the provincial and federal agricultural 
departments and not by the Department of 
Labour.” 

On May 7, 1946, the 


Amendment to Central Mortgage and 


Emergency Housing Corporation was 
Shelter granted authority to lease 
Regulations and administer any real or 


personal property of the 
Crown made available to the Corporation for 
emergency shelter purposes. 

This amendment to the Emergency Shelter 
Regulations, established under Order in 
Council P.C. 9439, was promulgated upon the 
recommendation of Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and Supply, who 
recently assumed complete jurisdiction over 
their administration. It is designed to facili- 
tate a more effective administration of the 
Regulations. 


Authority to appoint alter- 


Alternate nate members to Regional 
members for War Labour Boards has 
Regional War been established under an 
Labour Board amendment to the 1943 


Wartime Wages Control 
Order (Order in Council P.C. 9384 of Decem- 
ber 9, 1948). The purpose of the amendment, 
which was recommended by the Minister of 
Labour, is to permit the appointment of a 


representative of employers or employees to 


act as an alternate to the representative mem- 
ber in the event of the latter’s absence. 


T. F. Flahiff, formerly ex- 


T. F. Flahiff ecutive assistant to Honour- 


appointed able C. D. Howe, Minister 
co-ordinator of Reconstruction, has been 
of housing appointed co-ordinator of 


housing the Minister re- 
cently announced. The move was in line 
with the centralization of Dominion govern- 
ment housing activities (L.G., Dec. 1945, 
p.1769), under the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, as indicated in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the present session of Parliament. 
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Mr. Howe said the unification of housing 
groups was decided upon because it was 
felt that provinces, municipalities and people 
interested in non-farm housing should have a 


‘single operating group with which to deal. 


The change, it was noted, does not amalga- 
mate the personnel of the corporation and 
Wartime Housing Ltd., and “in no way alters 
the operations of the Veterans’ Land Act, but 
does bring within the purview of a single 
operating group the activities of the small 
holdings provision within those areas in which 


Wartime Housing Ltd., and the National - 


Housing Act are operating.” 

The Minister stated that Mr. Flahiff would 
work closely with the Committee of the 
Canadian Construction Association. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
has announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Goulet, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, as 
Chief of the Section of the Department of 
Labour dealing with matters relating to the 
International Labour Organization. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Mitchell 
stated that Mr. Goulet as a member of the 
Administration Board and as a senior officer 
of the Department, having held important 
offices since his joining the Department in 


Paul Goulet 
appointed chief 


March, 1942, was highly qualified for the post. 


Mr. Goulet who recently returned from the 
Mexican Conference of the I.L.0., attended 
the Sessions of the various Committees of the 
IL.L.O. which opened in Montreal, on May 13, 
and later acted with Mr. MacNamara and 


Mr. P. Renaud of External Affairs on the 


Governing Body of the I.L.0. which met in 
Montreal on May 23, 1946. 


Under Orders in Council 
Changes in PC. 1439 and .P.Cy 1.2003 


membership dated April 16, 1946 and 
of RWLB May 17, 1946 respectively, 
of Quebec the appointment of Paul 


E. Marquette as a member 
of the Regional War Labour Board of Quebec 
was revoked. In his stead, J. M. Bedard, 
Regional Director of Organization, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Montreal, was appointed. 
Mr. Bedard assumed his duties with the 


Board on April 30. 


It was also considered necessary to appoint 
an alternate member of the Regional War 
Labour Board of Quebec to act in the absence 
of any member appointed as representative 
of employers. To meet this need, Order in 
Council P.C. 1998, dated May 17, 1946, con- 
firmed the appointment of Hector McDonald 
Sparks, Director of Personnel of the Northern 
Electric Company, Limited, of Montreal, as 
alternate member of the Board. 
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The appointment of Mr. 
Joseph Boulanger, well] 
know Quebec city business 
man to the Chairmanship 
of referees, of the Courts of Referees 
Quebec region, for the Quebec region was 
VIC announced by Hon. Hum- 

phrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, on June 5. 

Courts of Referees are provided for under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, in 
each of the several regions into which the 
country is divided for the administration of 
the Act. Each Court consists of one or more 
members chosen to represent employers, with 
an equal number of members chosen to repre- 
sent insured persons and a Chairman 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
function of the Courts is to settle appeals 
from the decisions of insurance officers of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


J. Boulanger 
appointed 
chairman, courts 


Ernest C. Desormeaux, 
E.C.Desormeaux M.A., LL.D., Secretary of 


appointed the Unemployment Insur- 
Canadian ance Commission, was 
representative elected as Canadian Repre- 
of Public sentative of the Interna- 
Employment tional Association of Pub- 
Services Ass’n lie Employment Services 


at the annual Conference 
which was held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
at the end of May. The Association is a 
professional society of several thousand officers 
of public employment services in Canada, the 
United States and Hawaii. 


Dr. Desormeaux last year won the award 
of the Professional Institute of the Civil Ser- 
vice of Canada for his thesis on unemploy- 
ment insurance. He is a member of. the 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute Board, a Past 
President of the Ontario Trustees’ and Rate- 
payers’ Association and a Professor at the 
School of Political Science at Ottawa Uni- 
versity. He has been secretary of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission since it was 
established in 1940. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
of Labour, re- 


joins United cently announced the 
Nations resignation of Group Cap- 
Organization tain Byron F. Wood as 


Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, a post which he 
has held during the past eighteen months. 
The ‘Minister stated that Mr. Wood has 
resigned in order to accept a post as Director 
with the United Nations. Organization, and- 
will take up his new duties with the U.N. at 
its temporary headquarters in New York on 
the first of June. 
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On the occasion of Group Captain Wood 
leaving the Labour Department, Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, stated 
that the Department regrets very sincerely 
“losing the services of this able officer’. Com- 
ing to the Department following a distin- 
guished service with the R.C.A.F. during the 
war, Mr. MacNamara said, he has carried 
through many important assignments under 
the Labour Department, and in every case he 
acquitted himself with distinction and to the 
advantage of the Department. “I understand 
Group Captain Wood is the first Canadian to 
be named to a senior post with the new 
United Nations Organization. I feel that his 
selection is an excellent start, as far as Can- 
ada is concerned”, the Labour Deputy con- 
cluded. 

A measure enabling the 40- 
Forty-hour week hour week to be established 
in New Zealand _ universally has been passed 

in New Zealand. It em- 
powers the arbitration court to fix hours of 
work for shops and offices and direct the day 
of closing so as to reduce the working week to 
five days. 

A simultaneous amendment to the Factory 
Act has provided for adjunctive application of 
the 40-hour week in all factories in the Domin- 
ion and time and a half as the statutory rate 
for all Saturday work. 

The method of adoption places the respon- 
sibility of deciding the manner in which the 
five-day week should be introduced on the 
court of arbitration and gives interested parties 
the opportunity of supplying evidence and 
testimony, 

The day of closing will not necessarily be the 
same for all establishments throughout the 
country but will be staggered in a manner 
which provides, in the opinion of the court, 
the maximum benefit and convenience to the 
communities. Government spokesmen have 
stated that the five working days could not 
coincide for all workers as it would not be 
advisable to close all shops on the one day. 


Reference to a threatened 
major strike of coal miners 
in Australia was made re- 
cently in press reports. The 
dispute, it is stated, arose 
from the Australian miners’ “demands for state 
control of the industry in New South Wales.” 

New South Wales produces most of the coal 
used in the country, which is entirely depend- 
ent upon indigenous supplies. 

Nationalization of the industry is at present 
beyond the constitutional authority of the 
Federal Government, but the Union has sug- 
gested that it seek to have the constitution 
amended in this regard when the national 


Threatened 
coal strike 
in Australia 


referendum on the extension of Commonwealth 
powers is held in September. 


“The last general strike of Australia’s 27,000 


coal miners was in December, when the miners 
were joined by the steelworkers and seamen. 
An estimated 650,000 tons of coal and 
$40,000,000 worth of production were lost.” 


The New York Times of 
May 28 reported that a 
five-day week for British 
coal miners is being dis- 
cussed by Emmanuel Shin- 
well, Minister of Fuel and Power and union 
officials. It stated that the Minister was be- 
lieved “to be prepared to order what would be 
a revolutionary step in the industry’s history, 
if the unions guaranteed that it would not re- 
sult in decreased production.” 
. The plan, it claims, would be introduced as 
an inducement to young men to enter the 
mines and also as a means of combatting 
absenteeism. 

The government nationalized the coal mines 
in January 1946. 


Five-day week 
proposed in 
British Mines 


The strike of some 400,000 
soft coal miners of the 
United Mine Workers Union 
(A.F.L.) was terminated on 
May 29 when an agreement 
was signed by the Union and the United States 
Government, pursuant to the authority of 


Soft-coal 
dispute in 
United States 


President Truman’s seizure order, permitting 


Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug to 
negotiate with union representatives on “ap- 
propriate changes in the terms and conditions 
of employment for the period of the operation 
of the mines by the Government”. The 
Government seized control of the mines on 
May 11. 

The salient point of disagreement between 
the mine operators and Mr. John L. Lewis, the 
United Mine Workers President, in negotiating 
a new contract, was over the latter’s demand 
for the provision of a health and welfare fund 
financed by the operators on the basis of a 
royalty of 10 cents on every ton of coal mined, 
to be administered solely by the union. The 
royalty was subsequently changed by Mr. 
Lewis to a flat seven per cent payroll levy. 
These demands were rejected by the operators 
whose spokesmen characterized the fund as a 
“new social theory and philosophy which is 
properly the field of social legislation.” 

The work stoppage, which began on April 1, 
was followed by Government decrees restrict- 
ing normal coal consumption in order to con- 
serve the nation’s rapidly diminishing reserves. 
Following an appeal by the President, Mr. 
Lewis declared a two-week truce on May 10, 
and the resumed production resulted in a 
general easing of the situation. 
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The agreement reached by the Union and 
the Government provided for the establish- 
ment of a health and welfare fund financed 
by a royalty payment of five cents a ton by 
the operators. It is to be administered by 
three trustees, one named by the union, one 
by the mines administrator, J. A. Krug and 
one chosen by them jointly. It is estimated 
the fund will approximate 25 million dollars 

annually. A wage increase of 184 cents an 
hour conforming to the Government’s est- 

-ablished general wage pattern was also granted. 

Other terms covering items in dispute were: 

Sole union control of the medical and 
hospital fund now paid by the miners through 
check-off to the operators who provide these 
services. 

Mandatory compliance of the operators with 

a federal mining safety code. 

Permission of mine-safety committee consist- 
ing of miners to remove men to safe areas 


- “unless and until” the federal coal adminis- 


trator modifies or cancels the miners’ authority. 

Agreement that the coal mines administrator 
will be guided in considering the union demand 
for inclusion of foremen, by the decisions and 
procedure of the National Labour Relations 
Board. _ 

The N.L.R.B. has ruled in certain recent 

cases that foremen may join unions of rank- 
and-file production workers (L.G., April, 1946, 
p. 439). 
The railroad strike in the 
United States which for 48 
hours stopped practically 
all railway transportation 
except milk, troop and hospital trains was 
settled on the basis of a plan proposed by 
President Truman granting an 183 cent 
hourly wage rise on the condition that 
demands for changes in working conditions 
would be waived for one year. The roads 
were under Government administration during 
the strike. 

This proposal had been previously rejected 
by Alvanely Johnston and Alexander F. 
Whitney, heads of the striking Brotherhoods 
of Locomotive Engineers and Railroad Train- 
men respectively. The leaders of 18 other 
unions engaged in similar negotiations with 
the 337 carriers accepted the plan when first 
‘proposed. 

On Friday, May 24, the President broadcast 
an appeal to the union’s members to return 
to work. The following day he asked Con- 
gress for emergency and permanent legisla- 
tion to curb strikes in which he sought for 
authority to draft strikers into the armed 
Services in industries where the Government 
had assumed control. The rail strike he 
declared was no longer between management 
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bak 
and labour but against the Government of 
the United States. 

The House of Representatives approved the 
President’s proposal but it was rejected in the 
Senate. 


The United States Supreme 


U.S. Supreme Court has rendered a 


Court decision terminating the 
terminates super-seniority principle 
“superseniority” with respect to veterans 


for veterans returning to pre-war jobs. 

This ruling, which sup- 
ports the view of organized labour, upholds 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(L.G., April, 1946, p. 483) in reversing an 
early lower court recognition of superseniority, 
and overrides what has been the official view 
of Selective Service headquarters. 

The opinion holds that while Congress 
meant to protect a veteran “against loss or 
demotion on his return”, he is entitled to 
step back on the “security escalator” only to 
precisely the point he would have been if he 
had not entered military service, that no 
“step-up or gain in priority can be fairly 
implied” and that the language of the law 
would be distorted if interpreted “as granting 
the veteran an increase in seniority over what 
he would have had if he had never entered 
the government service.” 


A joint committee, com- 
Job posed of representatives of 
reclassification the United Steel Workers 
in the of America (CIO) and the 
United States United States Steel Corpor- 
steel industry ation which was constituted 

to reclassify some 62,000 
jobs in the basic steel industry, is nearing 
completion of its task an article in the New 
York Times points out. 

“The ultimate object is a simplified stan- 
dardized guide of about 2,000 job classifica- 
tions and pay increases for many of the half 
million steel workers to erase wage inequities, 
long a bone of contention among the work- 
men and a breeder of wild-cat strikes,” the 
article states. 

The committee found that 62,000 job 
classifications existed in the industry, with 
United Steel listing 25,000. Many similar 
activities went under different appellations in 
the same mills. Some 140 representative job 
classifications were set up for comparisons in 
each of the United States Steel’s 36 plants. : 

The task, undertaken in August, 1945, in 
the Carnegie-Illinois’ Gary, Ind. mill, a United ~ 
States Steel subsidiary regarded as the most 
highly integrated in the industry, was com- 
pleted in April, 1946. The result provided a 
standard measuring unit for approximately 85 
per cent of the jobs in the industry. 
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“One of the most important results, from 
a labour standpoint, is the elimination of the 
quota system whereby promotions in the 
maintenance departments often depended on 
deaths and retirements.” Three basic classi- 
fications have been instituted, starting, inter- 
mediate and craftsman, with a worker being 
advanced through the first two grades in a 
year. 

Reclassification within the entire industry 
is expected by mid-July. 


The Veterans’ Administra- 


California tion in the United States 
Labour has granted approval to 
School the California Labour 


School in San Francisco for 
veterans’ study under the country’s rehabili- 
tation program. 

The school is designed to prepare students 
for union leadership and, conversely, to pro- 
vide trade unions with fully trained personnel 
capable of assuming positions of responsi- 
bility in the labour movement. It is spon- 
sored by over 75 trade unions and councils of 
the AFL, CIO and railroad brotherhoods. 

The curriculum offers, adjunct to its 
courses in labour organization and union 
activity generally, technical courses in the 
fields of industrial arts, journalism, public 
relations and creative writing. A portion of 
the training consists of active participation 
in trade union functions through field visits 
to trade union meetings, working with shop 
stewards in industrial establishments, and 
learning the manner of publication of labour 
papers. 

The institution’s educational director is 
Dr. Holland Roberts, formerly associate 
professor of education at Stanford University. 
Besides the permanent staff, the school 
frequently utilizes labour leaders from the 
surrounding area as lecturers and discussion 
leaders. 

The school services numerous trade unions 
and organizations in the California area over 
and above the regular day and night classes. 
Although a substantial portion of the students 
are trade unionists, and some are in positions 
of leadership, there are no entrance require- 
ments. 

It is the only labour school in the United 
States accredited under the educational sec- 
tion of the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act. 


The basic minimum wage 
for women will be raised 
to 65 cents in the State of 
Washington on June 5, 
This new’ order will 
supplant all previous orders 
and cover most women employed in the state 
over eighteen years of age engaged in all types 


Women’s hourly 
wage increased 

- in State of 
Washington 
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of work except domestic service, agriculture 
and employment in telephone and telegraph 
companies in communities of less than 3,000 
population. Domestic service is defined as 
housework in a household where no room and 
board is offered for sale. 

The order also limits the work day to eight 
hours and the week to forty hours; over these 
amounts an additional eight hours of over- 
time is permitted at time ard a half. It also 
calls for a lunch period of 30 minutes within 
the first five hours of each day. 


The National Maritime 
Union (CIO) in the United 
States expelled 16 members 
from the union for 99 years 
for refusing to sail with a 
negro aS a crew member. - 
Another crew member received a 10-year 
suspension and two others were found guilty 
on the same charge. This is alleged to be 
one of the most severe penalties ever in- 
flicted upon Great Lakes sailors by labour 
organizations. 


Union members 
expelled for 

racial prejudice 
in United States 


The world’s critical wheat 
situation will not end with 
the harvesting of this year’s 
crop, a bulletin of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics declares. 
Exportable surpluses of wheat have dwindled 
steadily during May as all export areas 
attempt to meet the wheat requirements of 
deficit areas. 

The bulletin states that “while relatively 
favourable crop reports have been received 
from many of the famine-stricken countries, 
it is obvious that production will attain pre- | 
war levels in few, if any, of these areas.” 

“War has taken too great a toll of man- 
power, and has brought about such serious 
shortage of farm machinery, fertilizer and 
draught power that complete agricultural 
recovery is bound to be a slow and laborious 
procedure. Realization of this fact is reflected 
in long-range agricultural programs and 
policies now being developed by most of the 
governments concerned. The general trend of 
policy is in the direction of encouraging 
production of more cereals and less live stock, 
based on the premise that more people can 
be fed directly with grain than can be fed if 
the grain is first converted into live stock.” 

The bulletin quoted the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Hoover in his Famine Report to 
President Truman: “The dominant need of 
the world in this crisis is cereals, particularly 
wheat and rice. There is great need of fats. 
and special food for children, but as cereals 
can furnish 85 per cent of an emergency diet, 
we considered cereal requirements were the 
first concern, and the best indicator. If a 


Critical world 
wheat situation 
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foundation of bread can be assured, and as 
much fats and children’s food as possible, 
-MInmass starvation can be prevented.” Mr. 


Hoover’s report contains detailed data on 
month-by-month (May 1 to September 30) 
requirements for the various deficit and 
famine areas, the requirements being summar- 


_ ized as follows: Europe, 8,390,000 tons; Latin 
America, 1,000,000; South Africa and New 


Zealand, 198,000; Middle East, 100,000; Indian 
Ocean Area, 2,886,000; Pacific Ocean Area, 
1,910,000; Total, 14,484,000 tons. 

Mr. Hoover estimated probable supplies as 
of May 1 to September 30 as follows: United 
4,220,000 tons; Canada, 2,300,000; 
Australia, 992,000; United Kingdom, 200,000; 
Argentine, 2,375,000; Brazil, 200,000; other 
Western Hemisphere States, 40,000; Burma, 
75,000; Siam, 195,000; Russia to France, 
On the basis 
of these data on requirements and supplies 
the deficit amounts to around 3,600,000 tons 
(approximately 134 million bushels) as against 
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a gap of 11 million tons (approximately 410 
million bushels) indicated in some earlier 
appraisals. Mr. Hoover also located another 
1,500,000 tons of potential supplies not taken 
into account above, but which may conceiy- 
ably be borrowed or released from stocks in 
certain countries. ) 

Total. exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from Canada for the nine months ending: 
April 30 amounted to 281,583,000 bushels. 
Exports for the month of April totalled 
23,684,000 bushels. If overseas shipments can. 
be maintained at this rate during May, June: 
and July there will be no difficulty in reaching: 
the goal of 340,000,000 bushels for export 
during the crop year, the Bureau stated. 

In the United States an increase of 15 
cents per bushel on the ceiling price of wheat 
was made effective May 13 through June 30, 
1947. This increase, together with the bonus 
plan announced last month had been largely 
instrumental in securing delivery of over 
43,000,000 bushels from farmers up to May 17. 


Meeting of Minister of Labour and Wage Srahiixonon 
Committee of C.C.L. 


DELEGATION representing the 

National Wage Co-Ordinating Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
met with the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, in Ottawa on May 21, 
to discuss the Congress’ wage-program and 
various proposed amendments to the wage- 


control regulations now in effect. The amend- 
ments to the regulations and conciliation pro- 
cedures advocated by the Committee and: the 
Minister’s statements regarding the present 
wage-price structure were read from prepared 
statements during the meeting. ‘The texts 
of these statements are presented below. 


Statement of the Committee 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


This delegation appears before you to-day 
for two reasons:— 


1. To offer the co-operation of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and its affiliated 
unions in settling strikes now under way in 
the West Coast lumber industry and in New 
Toronto, Ontario, and in averting disputes 
which are threatening in several important 
industries of the Dominion. 


2. To urge that the Government co-operate 
with the Congress to the same end by the 
immediate adoption of amendments of the 
wage-control regulations and _ conciliation 
procedures now in effect. 

You are aware of the strike of lumber 
workers in British Columbia, which directly 
affects some 37,000 employees, and which, if 
permitted to continue, may indirectly affect 
many other thousands of workers. You. are 
also aware of the strike of employees of the 
Anaconda Copper and Brass Company in New 
Toronto. We feel we should advise you that 
there is a danger of additional strikes of even 
larger proportions in the steel, automobile, 
electrical hard-rock mining, chemical, and 
packinghouse industries, which, should they 
occur, will seriously set back production of 
all kinds in all parts of the country. Of most 
immediate urgency is the danger of an 
industry-wide stoppage in the Canadian 
rubber industry, scheduled to begin on 
Monday, May 27, unless suitable progress 
has been made in the negotiation of agree- 
ments within the industry by that date. 

We are aware that all disputes are funda- 
mentally caused by the failure of employers’ 
and employees’ unions affected to reach com- 
mon agreement. No legislation can prevent 
disputes if either or both parties adopt an 
unreasonable attitude. The workers for 
whom we speak are anxious to reach reason- 
able settlements, and to avoid industrial strife. 
They cannot imagine that the employers, par- 


ticularly at a time when full production is 
desired by Canadian and international con- 
sumers, are not equally desirous of reaching 
settlements. We are therefore forced to 
assume that, if settlements are not reached, a 
certain share of the responsibility must be 
laid' upon inadequate regulations and pro- 
cedures. 

The unions of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour are asking an increase in rates of pay 
designed to offset increased living costs, and a 
work-week of forty hours. We believe that 
this is necessary if the producers of goods in 
Canada are to have enough purchasing power 
to buy back the goods they make, and in 
order that unemployment be reduced as much 
as possible. 

We have learned that some employers are 
prepared to concede wage-increases, but their — 
counter-offers are so far removed from 
employee proposals that there is no basis for 
bargaining. In many cases there has been a 
blank refusal to amend wages or hours. We 
believe that one reason for this attitude is 
that im most cases negotiations have had to 
be conducted on an individual plant basis 
rather than on an industry-wide basis. These 
isolated discussions invite and permit each 
employer to. hold back settlements until his 
competitors establish a wage-hour pattern. 
The same attitude, repeated throughout an 
industry, makes agreement in any one 
instance impossible. 

Another reason for lack of agreement is an 
apparent conviction on the part of employers 
that the Government will not approve wage- 
increases beyond the inadequate concessions 
they offer. Employers also seem convinced 
that, should they agree to an adequate wage, 
they will not be able to secure price-relief, 
where this is necessary to cover wage-increases. 

The third reason for lack of agreement is 
the division in procedure for dealing with | 
questions affecting wages and questions affect- 
ing labour relations. In normal collective 
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Z bargaining there is give-and-take between 
both parties regarding each of these matters. 
However, under present Federal regulations, 
disputes over labour relations are handled by 
a Board of Conciliation, while wages come 
under the authority of the War Labour 
Boards. A Board of Conciliation cannot dis- 
cuss wages, nor can the War Labour Boards 
discuss labour relations. A_ settlement on 
the basis of mixed concessions is therefore 
impossible. 

When strikes take place, another flaw in the 
Government procedure becomes apparent. 
Despite the fact that prices, wages, and 
labour relations are under federal control, the 
Government takes the position that strike 
settlements come under provincial. jurisdic- 
tion. The provincial government therefore 
steps into a situation caused by factors beyond 
its control, and without power to make the 
adjustments of those factors necessary to 
bring about a resumption of work. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour is anx- 
ious to help the Federal Government to 
avoid large-scale disputes. We want to 
assure you that our affiliated unions wiil: 

1. Do everything possible to reach agree- 
ment with employers, either on a plant-wide 
or industry-wide scale. 

2. Keep the Department of Labour con- 
stantly informed of any dangerous develop- 
ments in the progress of negotiations. 

3. Will take no strike action without giving 
reasonable notice to the Federal Department 
of Labour, in order that the Department may 
have every opportunity to attempt concilia- 
tion. 

The Congress itself is prepared to assist the 
Department in re-establishing negotiations in 
those cases where strikes have already taken 
place, in the hope that they can be ended as 
soon as possible. 

Further to this end, the Congress AES 
that the Government make the following 
immediate changes in procedure: 

1. Wherever a single union or a group of 
unions now bargain for the major firms in any 
clearly-defined industry, the Government 
shall, upon request of either the employers or 
unions concerned, order that negotiations over 
wages, hours and working conditions be con- 
ducted on an industry-wide rather than on a 
plant-wide basis, if necessary, with the assist- 
ance of a Government conciliator. 

We are aware that industry-wide discussions 
were carried on in the West Coast dispute, and 
that they did not prevent the outbreak of 
strike action. Nevertheless, we would point 
out that mutual agreement between employers 
and employees over wages did come closer in 
these discussions than has been the case in 
many other industries. The very fact that 
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the discussions were conducted on an indus- 
try-wide basis will also make overall settle- 
ment of the current strike that much easier. 

In the case of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, settlement has been 
reached between the employers and the union 
without any talk of strike action, and credit 
for this happy result is given to the fact 
that competitive employers in each com- 
munity bargained as a group with their 
workers. 

Furthermore, any settlement reached under 
such circumstances would tend to eliminate 
unnecessary differentials. This would remove 
the fear of unfair competition which now 
stands as a barrier to individual settlement, 
particularly in highly-competitive industries. 

2. By amendment of the Wages-Control 
Order, automatic approval shall be given to 
any wage-hour pattern negotiated directly 
between unions and employers, which results 
in a minimum take-home pay for forty hours, 
not more than 20 per cent higher than the 
minimum take-home pay possible prior to 
such agreement for a work-week of forty-eight 
hours or more. Automatic approval shall 
also be given in cases where employers and 
unions negotiate a wage-hour pattern not 
higher than the top wage-hour pattern obtain- 
ing in each industry. 

We cannot believe that any such wage- 
increases can be inflationary. Inflation is 
possible only when total purchasing power in 
circulation is greatly in excess of goods. Cur- 
rent union proposals merely call for main- 
tained purchasing power, plus a moderate 
compensation for increased living costs due 
to price-increases already permitted by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

If total earnings are possible within a 
forty-hour week rather than within a longer 
work-week, no additional purchasing power is 
put into circulation.’ The Congress proposal 
would tend to spread employment over a 
larger number of available workers. If these 
employables are not working, they are not 
producing. Yet they will still have to receive 
buying power, whether through unemploy- 
ment insurance, the cashing of war-bonds, the 
spending of gratuities, or public relief. 

As a matter of fact, total national purchas- 
ing power has already been seriously reduced 
by the fact that, where several persons in a 
family might have been receiving income 
during the war years, now only one bread- 
winner is gainfully employed. The additional 
productive capacity created during the war- 
years makes total potential production per 
employee far higher than total actual produc- 
tion per employee in pre-war years. This is 
a further argument for the adoption of the 
forty-hour week. These factors will also 
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offset any purchasing power put into cir- 
culation by means of equalization of rates 
within an industry. : 

Most current wage-hour demands will per- 
mit forty-hour minimum earnings ranging 
from $30 up to $35. In view of rising living 
costs, it cannot be reasonably argued that any 
family receiving such a minimum weekly 
income would be tempted to spend it for any- 
thing but the bare necessities of life. It is 
certainly not a total income which would 
encourage unnecessary spending. 


3. Where no agreement is reached on 
elther wages or labour relations, the gov- 
ernment shall provide for conciliation under 
the auspices of an individual or a board 
authorized to discuss wages, labour relations 
and prices. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the 


necessity for unhampered discussions between 
employers and unions. It is not possible to 
separate wage and hour issues from labour 
relations issues, since very often, as has been 
pointed out, the settlement of one issue can 
be reached by means of a concession on the 
other issue. 

Two obvious cases come to mind. In the 
dispute between the Steel Company of Can- 
ada in Hamilton and the United Steelworkers 
of America, the Board of Conciliation is ham- 
pered because of disagreement between the 
Company and the union over wages, a problem 
which the Board of Conciliation is not author- 
ized to discuss. On the west coast, a com- 
missioner appointed to avert a strike found 
himself restricted to labour relations, when 
the chief point under dispute was wages. His 
efforts were therefore unsuccessful. 

The Government never wearies of remind- 
ing the public of the close connection between 
wages and prices. But in controlling wages and 
prices, the Government does not practise this 
close relationship. Wage-control and _ price- 
control are under separate administrations. 
Labour has no say over price-control, but 
employers have an equal voice with labour 
and government when it comes to wage- 
control. 

Labour repeats that price-control must not 
be relaxed more than is absolutely necessary. 


Statement 


Demand and Supply 


No argument should be needed to show 
that without wage control any effective price 
control would have been impossible. One of 
the principal reasons for the success of price 
control in Canada has been that we have 
always recognized that the two types of con- 
trol are complementary — that production 
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The only justification for a price-increase is 
proof by the employer that such an increase is 
absolutely necessary in order to pay employees. 
a living wage. We doubt if that condition 
exists in any’ major industry in the country. 

In order to facilitate settlements, and in 
order that prices may be controlled as strictly 
as possible, we suggest that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board authorize the special 
concilator, designated under the procedure 
outhned above, to discuss prices as well as 
other factors during negotiations. As things 
now stand, labour, not having the facts at its 
disposal, cannot fairly argue against an 
employer’s claim that  price-increases are 
necessary;- and discussion proceeds on the 
basis of one party having all the facts and the 
other party being deprived of those facts. 
Satisfactory settlement is impossible under 
those conditions. 


4.In cases where strikes have already 
begun, we urge that the Federal Government 
accept full responsibility for re-establishing 
negotiations. As stated above, the Congress 
is prepared to render every assistance in this 
regard. 

We appreciate that, under the British North 
America Act, the settlement of labour dis- 
putes may come under provincial jurisdiction. 
But at present we are functioning under the 
Transitionary Powers Act. Prices, wages and 
labour relations are all supervised by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. These fac- 
tors are the very factors involved in any 
unlon-management dispute. It is not logical 
that the Federal Government should control 
all factors involved in a union-management 
dispute, and take the position that when dis- ~ 
putes degenerate to the point of a strike or 
a lock-out, the responsibility for settlement 
should revert to the province. Not only 
that, but, in many industries, any labour dis- 
pute will directly affect employers and 
employees in more than one province. Any 
one province cannot then effectively resolve 
the disagreement. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment can create suitable machinery for con- 
ciliation on an inter-provincial scale leading 
to the speedy re-establishment of normal 
production. 


of Minister 


costs must be kept in hand if prices are to 
be kept down; and that production costs can- 
not be kept in hand if wages and salaries 
(which on the average constitute some 45 
per cent of production costs) are not kept 
within certain well defined limits. 

Today the pressure toward soaring prices 
is becoming increasingly heavy, and it becomes 
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more difficult to resist as we move further 
away from the self-imposed discipline of the 


war years. . - 

The high demand for goods would be most 

welcome if we had the means at hand to sup- 
ply it. But we haven’t. It takes time to 
‘change over from 6 years of all-out war pro- 
duction to civilian production. Factories have 
to be re-modelled, stocks of materials have 
to be built up, new machinery and machine 
parts manufactured and set up before the 
assembly lines can start moving. 

- With everybody wanting to buy things and 
with the supply strictly limited the stage 
is all set for inflation on an even more 
disastrous scale than that which followed the 
last war. 

The situation may be summed up in this 
way. Demand and supply are still out of 
balance over a very wide field. This lack of 
balance can be righted in one of two ways. 
One of these ways is to let go the stabilization 
controls and allow sharply rising prices to 
curtail the demand for goods and services. 
As prices mount people’s income would buy 
less and production would not have to increase 
nearly as much to meet the demand. But that 
is not the way to high employment and decent 
living standards. The other way is the one 
the government intends to keep on following. 
That is to keep prices in hand until supply 
can catch up with demand. Which means 
keeping costs in hand as well, for prices are 
controlled by costs. And costs cannot be 
kept in hand if wages, which form so high 
a proportion of production costs, are not 
subject to some degree of stabilization. We 
are entering the last round in our battle 
against inflation. We have only to maintain 
the existing modified controls a little longer 
to see the job through. 


Effect of Wage Control on Wage Rates 


Criticisms that have been voiced against the 
amended Wage Stabilization Regulations recall 
the criticisms that were made when the War- 
time Wages Control Order was first instituted 
in 1943. At that time the government was 
accused of having frozen wages. Was this 
charge true? 

During the 26 months that the regulations 
have been enforced by the National and 
Regional Boards 68,739 applications have been 
received covering about 34 millions of work- 
people, of whom about 2 millions were em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries. 

More than half of these applications (35,160 
to be exact) were for wage increases. 

The decisions of the National and Regional 
Boards in these 68,739 cases were as follows: 
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Cases Employees 

, ffected 
Application granted in full 57,244 2,394,245 
Application granted in part T2h0b 419,827 
Application refused ....... 3,734 422,089 


These decisions increased the nation’s pay- 
roll by many millions of dollars. Index num- 
bers of wage rates in the manufacturing 
industries rose from 100-0 in 1939 to 141:1 
in 1944. 

The amended Wage Stabilization Regula- 
tions came into effect on February 15, 1946. 
Under the Regulations as they now stand the 
Boards are given power to authorize or direct 
an employer to increase wages if it can be 
shown that he is paying less than the rates 
prevailing for the same or similar work in the 
same locality or in a comparable locality. 
Further, the Boards can authorize an employer 
to raise wages on any other reasonable basis 
provided such increases will not compel an 
increase in the prices of the goods and services 
which the employer sells. 

Let us examine the record for the first 6 
weeks after the amendment came into effect. 
Between February 15 and March 31, 1946, the 
Boards dealt with 3,404 applications concern- 
ing more than 50,767 employees. 

It is of interest to note that of these 3,404 
applications not less than 3,057 or 90 per cent 
were granted in full. 

These affirmative decisions by the Boards 
do not support the contention that the amend- 
ment is restrictive. 

It is claimed that under the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Regulations, when an employer is con- 
fronted with a demand for higher wages he 
simply claims that he cannot pay higher wages 
and continue to sell his goods at the same price. 
An employer may claim that; but that does not 
mean that the workers must accept it as final. 
On the contrary, they have every right to 
take their case to a Wage Board for decision. 

If the employer does not accept the Board’s 
finding, the workers are then free to ask for 
the conciliation service provided by the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 

If after this legal conciliation procedure 
has been gone through the employer still holds 
out, the workers have every legal right to 
engage in a strike to enforce their demands. 
If they should be forced to resort to the strike 
weapon they will be in the favourable position 
of being able to tell the world they are striking 
for a wage rate which an impartial tribunal 
has already ruled is fair and within the means 
of the employer to pay without increasing his 
prices to the consumer public. 


Statement in Conclusion 


Having heard your representations and being 
aware that your organizations have already 
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publicly announced the adoption of a policy 
of by-passing war labour boards and striking 
to force employers to grant increased wages, 
shorter hours and other concessions in viola- 
tion of the Government’s Wage Stabilization 
Order and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, I desire to make this formal 
statement. 


“The Government of Canada is determined 
to pursue its policy of preventing an infla- 
tionary situation arising in this country which 
would bring suffering and hardship to all 
its citizens. In carrying out this policy, we 
must, for the necessary period of time, main- 
tain price control as well as a reasonable 
measure of wage and salary stabilization. In 
line with this policy the Government has up 
to the present time relaxed control of prices 
only on the classes of goods that have come 
into such full supply that competitive bidding 
will not force up prices to an inflationary level. 
It has also recently modified the Wage Stabil- 
ization Order so as to make it more realistic 
and in keeping with changed conditions. 


“You gentlemen have indicated that this 
amendment of the Order is not satisfactory 
and that nothing less than its abolition will 
meet your demands. I have, on the other 
hand, pointed out to you that price control 
cannot be successfully maintained unless. at 
the same time we maintain a_ reasonable 
measure of wage and. salary control. 


“TI have shown you that the price-wage 
policy of the Government, since it was insti- 
tuted, has kept the cost of living, which in- 
cludes the items of food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
etc., from rising beyond a reasonable limit. I 
have also shown that wage stabilization has 
not prevented wages, during the same period, 
from reaching the highest point they have 
ever attained in the industrial history of 
Canada. JI have furthermore demonstrated 
to you by factual presentation that the recent 
amendment of the Wage Stabilization Order 
has resulted in a genuine relaxation of wage 
control. All this, I submit, adds up to the 
fact that the real wages of the workers of 
Canada and therefore their standard of living, 
are better to-day than ever before in our 
history. 

“In recent weeks four labour unions, three 
in the Province of Ontario and one in Que- 
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and the Wage Stabilization Order) have suf- 
fered defeat; in two instances the workers con- 
cerned returned to work virtually on the em- 
ployer’s terms, and in the other two the workers 
were not re-employed. Within the past week 
the lumber workers in the Province of British 
Columbia have also refused to recognize our 
laws and are now on strike; and it is my 
opinion that continued negotiations would 
have prevented the stoppage of work and 
resulted in adjustment of the differences. 


“T desire, however, to make it clear at this 
time that the Department of Labour will, 
as it has done in the past, give the Unions 
and employers every assistance in composing 
their differences, and it is my earnest hope 
that disputes will in the future be dealt with 
in an orderly way and in accordance with — 
the law of the country. 


“T am aware that certain public statements 
have been made, said to emanate from 
officers of Unions you represent, to the effect 
that a decision has been reached to follow a 
policy of striking in defiance of Government 
legislation, and as Minister of Labour I 
feel it is my duty to say to you that if you 
give effect to this policy you will be endanger- 
ing the organizations you represent and the 
welfare of your members. Nothing can be 
accomplished by approaching settlement of 
disputes in an illegal manner; on the contrary, 
such a course leads to delay, confusion and 
chaos and puts your organizations in positions 
where neither the Labour Department nor the 
Government can render assistance. 


“It is my earnest hope, however, that in 
visualizing the great damage that may be done 
to our nation and its people, including the 
members of the unions, by unwarranted and 
unlawful strikes, the trade union leaders con- 
cerned will see the desirability and necessity 
of proceeding in a lawful manner to obtain 
what they regard as their legitimate objectives. 

“The Government will always consider any 
reasonable suggestions that your unions or 
other unions may put forward for further 
amendment of the Wage Stabilization Order 
with a view to ensuring that it will more readily 
give effect to the declared intention of the 
government to bring about the gradual relaxa- 
tion of controls of all kinds. The government 
will welcome any suggestions of this kind 
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and I can assure you that they will be given 
prompt and careful consideration.” 
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i: Meeting of I.L.O. Committee on Iron and Steel in Cleveland 


- _—D URSUANT to a decision of the Govern- 


ing Body of the International Labour 
Organization in January 1945, to set up Indus- 
trial Committees in a number of important 
industries, the Committee on Iron and Steel 


- met in Cleveland from April 23 to April 29, 


1945. 
These committees were decided upon in 
order to provide a more detailed consideration 
of the problems in various industries than 
the annual conference, covering the general 
field of industrial relations and social wel- 
fare, could accord. 
- Canada’s representatives on the committee, 
which dealt with the problems of safety, in- 
dustrial relations and full employment in 
the iron and steel industry, were as follows: 


Representing the Government of Canada 


Dr. A. W. Currie, Assistant to the Director- 
General of Economic Research, Department 
of Reconstruction, Ottawa. 

Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Representing Canadian Workers 

Mr. C. H. Millard, National Director, United 
Steelworkers of America, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. George P. Schollie, Secretary, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Although the Dominion Government had 
urged Canadian employers to be represented, 
the employers’ organization found it impos- 
sible to arrange representation. 


The following nations sent delegations to 
the meeting: . 

United States of America, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, United Kingdom, 
India, Italy, Luxembourg, Sweden, and Union 
of South Africa. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office was represented by Nathan 
Feinsinger of the US.A., for the Government 
group, Mr. H. W. Macdonnel of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, for the em- 
ployers group and Mr. Anderson of Sweden, 
for the employees’ group. Mr. Nathan Fein- 
singer acted as chairman of the Conference. 

Following a general discussion during the 
early sessions, the Conference appointed three 
sub-committees to deal with items on the 
agenda. The draft reports drawn up were 
adopted with minor amendments at a plenary 
session on the concluding day. 

A summary of the recommendations 
adopted by the sub-committees is presented 
below. 


Safety 


The Sub-committee on Safety recommended 
the preparation of a factual survey of the 
various measures taken in different countries 
for the prevention of accidents and the pro- 
tection of health in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. It suggested the survey cover the 
following subjects: 


1. Technical measures of protection against 
accidents (safety appliances, etc.) ; 

2. Co-operation between State factory in- 
spection services, employers and workers 
in matters concerning the prevention of 
accidents; 

3. Measures of education and propaganda 
employed for the same purpose; 


4. Accident statistics, including causes, and 
the methods of compiling these statistics; 

5. The legislation in force concerning acci- 
dent prevention in the iron and steel 
industry in different countries. 


The Sub-committee stressed the desirability 
of arriving at an international standardization 
of accident statistics, pointing out the fact 
that these statistics as they exist to-day 
allow no direct comparison to be made as to 
the accident experience in the different 
countries. The setting up of joint employer- 
worker committees in all undertakings to pro- 
mote accident prevention and health protec- 
tion was also recommended. 


Industrial Relations 


between employers and employees in the vari- 


S Mr. Phelan, Canadian Government Repre- 

a sentative, was elected chairman for the Sub- ous countries, and it felt that further improve- 
; committee on Industrial Relations. He sub- ment and development of existing provisions 
My mitted the following recommendation and and practices might be brought about through 
kK resolutions which were adopted by the a more detailed attention to all matters of 
H Committee. industrial relations at the next meeting of the 


tat 


Tron and Steel Committee. Ten particular 
studies were recommended in order that 
information may be made available to Member 
States as soon as possible, to form a basis 
for further consideration. 


Preparation of Studies 


The Sub-committee declared itself much 

- impressed with the apparent progress made up 
to this time in the development of procedures 
for adjusting or solving matters in dispute 
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Resolution I 


1. Employers and workers in the iron and 
steel industry, without distinction of race or 
creed, should be entitled to form or Join occupa- 
tional organizations, i.e., industrial, of their 
own choosing without previous authorization; 

2. Occupational, i.e., industrial, organizations 


of employers and workers should not be subject ~ 


to arbitrary dissolution by administrative order; 

3. Occupational organizations should have the 
right to constitute federations and confedera- 
tions of trade organizations; and 

4. Where any country now possesses legisla- 
tion designed to abridge the rights herein 
asserted, it is recommended strongly that such 
legislation be removed, and further that all 
Governments, whether through legislation or 
policy, should lend themselves to the promotion 
of the principles contained in this resolution. 


Resolution II 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., 
endorses the principle of the right to collective 
bargaining between employers and _ workers, 
looking to the formulation of collective agree- 
ments, and recommends strongly that State 
Members should give full and unstinted sup- 
port, both in law and policy, to the continuance 
and development of the free right to bargain 
collectively in the iron and steel industry. 


Resolution III 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.0., 
affirms the necessity for the strict observance 
of the terms and conditions of agreements 
between the two parties to the industry, when 
once entered into; and 

Recommends that each collective agreement 
when entered into should carry an appropriate 
clause, providing for the resolution of such 
differences as may arise during its currency, 
whether by negotiation, mediation or arbitration. 


Full Employment 


A resolution recommending consideration by 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O., the respec- 
tive Governments and the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations of all 
means to relieve the near paralysis of the 
steel industries of France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg and especially to safeguard the alloca- 
tion of fuel to the above-mentioned countries, 
was adopted. 


Resolutions of Workers’ Members 


The workers’ members submitted draft 
resolutions which were adopted after certain 
amendments had been agreed to as follows: 


1. Resolution on Full Employment 


This resolution declared the committee’s 
willingness to co-operate with the I.L.O. and 
with various Governments in obtaining factual 
information as a basis for the formulation of 
constructive plans and programs designed to 
bring about full and regular employment in 
the iron and steel industry. 
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2. Resolution on Wage Schemes — 
The second resolution. proposed by the 


workers’ members invited the Sub-committee 


to declare that it would be desirable for the 
iron and steel industry to accept the principle 
of guaranteed work or wages for workers who 
remain in continuing service and who are 
retained on the employment register of a given 
company. The resolution further suggested 
that an enquiry be made by the International 
Labour Office into schemes adready in opera- 
tion for the provision of guaranteed work or 
wages. The employers’ members took the 
view that the results of the enquiry should 
be known before the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee committed itself to the principle, and 
the United States employers’ member sub- 
mitted an amendment inviting the Office to 
undertake the enquiry but not contaming any 
declaration of principle. 

This was agreed upon and embodied in a 
resolution which was adopted unanimously. 


3. Resolution on Purchasing Policies 


The third resolution suggested that the 
International Labour Office invite steel pro- 
ducers.and large consumers of steel to co- 
operate in an enquiry into purchasing policies 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent 
if any, they tend to influence fluctuations. 
in operations and employment, and what re- 
visions in such policies would contribute to 
the regularization of employment in the 
industry. 


4. Resolution on Technological Changes 


The fourth of the workers representatives 
resolutions was unanimously adopted after 
reference to specific items of a proposed 
study on this subject were deleted. 

The United States employers’ member 
deemed it undesirable to draw attention to 
specific items mentioned in the original resolu- 
tion, since they were not the only subjects 
to be taken into consideration. The revised. 
text, which was adopted, read as follows: 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.0., 
meeting in Cleveland 23-29 April, 1946, invites. 
the International Labour Office to study the 
practices pursued in regard to the introduction 
of technological improvements in the iron and 
steel industry and their immediate and long-. 
range impact upon employment, with special 
reference to the training and the absorption 
of displaced workers into other work, having 
regard to the rate of labour turnover and 
wastage. 

Other Resolutions 


Also adopted were resolutions concerning: 
the facilitation of industrial development in 
underdeveloped countries through international 
co-operation, and proposals to improve, extend 
and make available statistics relating to employ- 
ment and economic problems of the industry. 
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Government Planning Since the War in Great Britain 


. 
SUMMARY of the main legislative pro- 
eram of the British Government since 
its accession to office on July 5, 1945 together 
with development in related fields is con- 
tained in the May issue of Labour and Indus- 
try in Britain, the monthly review published 
by the United Kingdom Information Office. 
Some of the features are described below. 


Manpower 


There were approximately 4,510,000 in the 
armed services or working on supplies and 
equipment at the end of February, 1946, a 
reduction of 4,490,000 from the peak total of 
9,000,000 in mid-1945. “The target for the 
end of 1946 is 1,100,000 in the forces and 
500,000 working on supplies, a total of 1,600,- 
000”. The review states that, “demobilization 
has been carried out smoothly and quickly 
so far, but drafting continues and the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to maintain a large mili- 
tary force for occupation purposes.” 


There has been a gradual relaxation of man- 
power controls and the Essential Work Order 
was withdrawn from a wide range of indus- 
tries in May. “In mid-1945 out of a total 
working population of 21,571,000 there were 
just over 3,000,000 persons working in manu- 
facturing industries on some supplies and 
exports. By the end of February 1946, the 
total working population had declined by 
876,000, but the number employed in home 
and export manufacturing industries has risen 
roughly by 2,029,000 to 5,070,000. 

“The transition has been accomplished so 
far without serious unemployment. The 
number of insured unemployed rose from 
103,000 in mid-1945 to 356,000 by the end of 
February, mostly very transitional unem- 
ployment. These figures do not include men 
and women on terminal leave from the Forces 
who have not yet taken up employment. The 
number of these veterans was 875,000 at the 
end of February. 

“Industrial disputes have not been serious 
so far”, the article states, “and in no case has 
vany official union strike been called”. The 
largest single dispute was the unofficial strike 
of dockworkers in September-October 1945, 
when approximately 1,100,000 working days 
were lost. Man-hour days lost due to strikes, 
excluding the dock strike, averaged 127,000 a 
month in the six months between September 
and February. 


Planning Industrial Location 


“With the twofold object of bringing peace- 
time industry to existing labour and develop- 
ing a variety of industries in areas formerly 
subject to depression because they concentrated 
on single heavy industries, the Government has 
paid particular attention to reconversion in 
the so-called Development Areas. In these 
areas (known during the 1980’s as Depressed 
or Special Areas) the Government have leased 
wartime munition plants to industrialists, built 
new plants for leasing, developed Trading Es- 
tates, and given many facilities to encourage 
the growth of a great variety of industries 
useful both for satisfying essential home needs 
and for increasing exports. To help indus- 
trialists choose suitable plants in these areas 
and to guide them, also, in other districts, the 
Board of Trade maintains a Location of In- 
dustry Planning Room in London where all 
relevant information is freely available. It 
supplies useful information, too, through re- 
gional offices in every part of Britain.” 


Production for Export 


In order to provide the funds with which 
to pay for her vast annual imports, production 
for export in Britain has been given priority 
over production of all but the most essential 
goods for home needs. In February and 
March exports rose to about 80 per cent of 
the 1938 average monthly volume of £39,200,000. 
In 1943 the monthly average stood at about 
30 per cent of the 1938 average. 

“Tt is hoped that by the end of this year 
there will be 1,550,000 persons working on ex- 
ports which should by that time be running 
at their pre-war volume. From then on the 
task will be to raise the level by 75 per cent 


further.” 
Nationalization 


In addition to the Bank of England, the 
coal mines and civil aviation, which have al- 
ready been nationalized, the Government has 
announced its intention of bringing “elect- 
ricity, gas, telecommunications, and inland 
transport under national ownership. Shipping 
will not be nationalized, though docks and har- 
bors will be brought under a national plan. 
With regard to the iron and steel industry, the 
Government, after considering a plan prepared 
by the owners for modernization under private 
ownership, announced on April 17 that the 
importance of the industry would necessitate 
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a large measure of public ownership. In the 
interim, a new Control Board would supervise 
and develop the industry”. 

Other industries and services have been in- 
formed that “they are not to be nationalized 
unless new circumstances indicate that this is 
essential in the cause of efficiency.” In order 
to help them to secure quickly any major im- 
provements or reorganization needed, the 
President of the Board of Trade has initiated 
a system of “working parties” for 15 of these 
industries. In every case, a working party con- 
sists of an independent Chairman and 12 
members, representing in equal proportion 
management, labour and the public, all ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Trade 
after consultation with the industry concerned. 
They all serve part-time and unpaid, receiving 
expenses when sitting. 

“The terms of reference of each working 
party are to examine the various plans and 
suggestions put forward for improvements in 
organization, production and distribution in 
the industry, and to report on the steps which 
should be taken in the national interest to 
strengthen and stabilize the industry. Cotton 
was the first industry to have a working party, 
and the publication of its report is expected 
shortly. The other industries are pottery, 
hosiery, furniture, boots and shoes, linoleum, 
carpets, jute, wool, china, clay, jewelry and 


silverware, cutlery, lace, clothing and. glass- 
ware.” 


Housing 


The urgency of the housing problem, the 
article claims, is due not only to the six-year 
hiatus in new building but to the effects of 
enemy air attacks which destroyed 460,000 
houses and damaged nearly 3,500,000 more. 

A complete housing subsidy program was 
put before the Parliament on February 5. 
The standard subsidy in England and Wales 
will be £22 ($88) a year for 60 years, a capital 
value of £594 ($2,376) of which three-quarters 
will be paid by the State and one-quarter by 
the Local Authority. Higher subsidies are 
given for agricultural dwellings, houses in poor 
areas, apartment houses on very expensive 
land, and houses built experimentally by non- 
traditional methods. 

“Minimum standards for houses being built 
have been set by the Ministry of Health, and 
licences are granted almost exclusively for 
houses to be built for letting to low-income 
groups.” 
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Supplementing the general housing program 
is a scheme to begin creating entirely new 
communities. The legislation (New Towns 
Bill) promulgated in April provides a fund 
of $200,000,000 for the erection of a number 
of new scientifically planned communities 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 585). “Each new town 
would be started by a Government-appointed 
Development Corporation and would aim at 
being completely self-contained.” 


Social Services 


Reference is made to the Labour Govern- 
ment’s proposals, promulgated in February 
(L.G., March, 1946, p. 287) providing social 
security for everyone, through a single com- 
pulsory weekly payment for all who can pay 
for all the eventualities that call for the need 
of funds, and a National Health Service 
making available complete medical, dental, 
specialist and hospital services to everyone free 
without qualification or limitation, but “retain- 
ing the choice of doctors by patients and the 
choice of activity of doctors” (L.G., April, 1946, 
p. 437). “Strong opposition is expected on 
some of the proposals of the Health Bill from 
the British Medical Association and other 


. bodies, but the Government expect to enact 


the Bill by autumn and to have it in opera- 
tion early in 1948.” ‘ 
Control of Investment 


On February 5, the Government passed the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Bill 
extending the wartime control over the 
raising of money by the issue of shares and 
securities. The measure is designed to ensure 
that “the priority for raising new capital is 
determined by the relative importance of the 
national interest.” The Bill also empowers 
the Treasury to guarantee loans up _ to 
$200,000,000 in any one financial year in order 
to provide assistance in times of threatening 
depression. 

In order to provide the public with “the 
fullest possible information of the progress 
being made in the struggle for recovery the 
Government initiated a new publication 
entitled Monthly Digest of Statistics on a 
great variety of trade and financial subjects.” 

Articles relevant to sections of the article 
dealing with the repeal of Trades Disputes 
and Trade Union Act and with the decasual- 
ization of dock workers may be found in the 
May issue, page 584 and the April issue, 
page 548 respectively of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition in 


BOUT 13-8 million workers were covered 
by written collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the United States during the past 
year. This number represents 48 per cent of 


all eligible wage earners; that is, wage earners 


engaged in occupations in which unions were 
organizin gand’ endeavouring to obtain written 
agreements in 1945. Although the total 
number covered decreased from 14°3 millions 
in 1944, the ratio of those covered by collec- 


tive bargaining to the total number employed 


and eligible for coverage increased slightly 
from about 47 per cent to about 48 per cent. 


These statistics are contained in an article 
in the April issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, a publication of the United States 
Department of Labour. 


The article states that in manufacturing 
industries slightly over 67 per cent (8 millions) 
of the production wage earners were employed 
under union agreements during 1945, com- 
pared with 65 per cent (over 8°75 millions) in 
1944. Comparable totals in non-manufactur- 
ing industries were 34 per cent (5-8 millions) 
in 1945, and 33 epr cent (slightly over 5:5 
millions) in 1944. 


Types of Union Recognition 


The proportion of workers covered by 
closed- and union-shop clauses remained fairly 
stable in 1945, but employment under main- 


- United States, 1945 


tenance-of-membership clauses increased from 
27 per cent (3°75 millions) in 1944, to 29 per 
cent (more than 3-9 millions). 

Thirty per cent (almost 4:25 millions) of 
the workers were employed under closed- 
and union-shop with preferential hiring; a rise 
of about 2 per cent over 1944. Union-shop 
clauses without hiring preference, accounted 
for 15 per cent in 1945 compared to 18 per 
cent in 1944. ‘Preferential hiring was pro- 
vided for 3 per cent (2 per cent in 1944) of 
all the workers, and 23 per cent were covered 
by agreements specifying recognition only 
compared to 25 per cent in the previous year. 


Check-off 


Slightly over 5:3 million workers, or about 
39 per cent of all employees under agree- 
ment, were covered by check-off provisions in 
1945. A little less than half of these were 
under automatic check-off provisions and the 
remainder were under clauses which necessi- 
tated authorization by the worker before the 
employer would deduct his union dues. 

Nearly 4 million workers, representing 
about half of those under agreement, were 
employed under check-off provisions in 1945. 
In non-manufacturing, check-off applied to 
over 1°3 millions or about 24 per cent. One- 
third. of these specified automatic deduction 
of dues, while two-thirds specified check-off 
only on individual authorization. 


TREND IN UNION RECOGNITION IN THE UNITED Srarés, 1941-45 


Item 


Eligible for union-agreement coverage: 
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1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 
YPN Ey bist 31 31 31 30% 29 
a ae as 30 40 45 47 48 
Percentage distribution! 

BUA Jee \ 40 45 30 28 30 
AN Ser if 20 18 15 
ARE se (2) 15 20 27 29 
Meee Ue (?) 5 We 2 3 
A WAS NY Biel AA se 35 28 25 23 

100 100 100 100 


1 Percentages not strictly comparable, year by year, because of slight changes in volume of employment during the period 


2 No data. 
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Asia! Wage Plans in the United States 


REPORT on annual wage plans in the 
United States (L.G., Aug.,. 1945, p. 

1266) was published in the January-February 
issue of the International Labour Review. 
It gives a brief review of the advantages and 
objections to guaranteed wage and employ- 
ment plans and conditions of their operations. 

“The Annual Wage”, it states, “is being 
increasingly advocated in the United States 
as a means of providing income security for 
the workers and thereby contributing to the 
solution of the problem of intermittent unem- 
ployment’. The methods of achieving this 
vary greatly, but the two principle types of 
plans are the guaranteeing of a fixed number -of 
hours or. weeks of employment and the guar- 
antee of a regular weekly wage throughout the 
year regardless of fluctuations in employ- 
ment. There are a number of variants and 
combinations of these two in existence. Only 
a few guarantee employment or wages for a 
whole year or to all or the great majority of 
the employees. 

“Advocates of the annual wage system main- 
tain that it affords one of the most practic- 
able ways of mitigating the unfortunate social 
and economic effects of unemployment, both 
seasonal and cyclical”. Reduction of labour 
costs, through the diminution of labour turn- 
over and absenteeism, coupled with increased 
productivity, could be expected from the 
introduction of such a plan, the report holds. 
It would also encourage stabilized production 
and employment within the plant thereby 
improving the efficiency of operation by elim- 
inating the uneconomical irregular utilization 
of equipment. 

Employers are willing to concede certain 
advantages of the annual wage, the report 
states, but they frequently oppose it on the 
grounds that enforced wage payments over 
a 12-month period would impose an unbear- 
able expense upon business. The plan is 
impracticable, they claim, where cyclical or 
seasonal fluctuations in business activity make 
regularized employment very difficult or more 
expensive. “Another argument against annual 
wage plans is that they create a preferred 
class among workers, probably to the advantage 
of organized workers strong enough to enforce 
their demands for the plan and that it 
would aggravate the sense of insecurity among 
those workers who were employed under other 
wage systems”. 

The report states that a company can do 
much to reduce internal fluctuations so as to 
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regularize employment preparatory to intro- 
ducing an annual wage plan. Control over 
demand is most frequently the salient factor 
in achieving control over production and in 
turn over employment. 

A study of distribution techniques based 
upon market and product analysis may bring 
forth methods of placing sales on a more uni- 
form basis. It can encourage more regular 
consumption by advertising and by education 
of the customer, by its price policy, and by 
other means. Regularization will require a 
more careful planning and control of produc- 
tion schedules; “it may also be useful to 
arrange with other employers to dovetail 
labour requirements and to adopt central 
hiring methods.” 

The study states that the possible varia- 
tions in both schemes and in the adaptation 
of them “constitute a safeguard for employers 
and enable them to offer guarantees without 
assuming too great financial responsibilities.” 
Furthermore, specific safeguards which permit 
modifications to be carried out during exigen- 
cles are sometimes provided for in agreements. 


Demand for the Annual Wage 


The report reviews the statements of some 
representatives of management and labour re- 
garding annual wage plans. “The demand for 
an annual wage plan has become a feature of 
C.I.0O. policy in all industries”. A past presi- . 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce urged 
businessmen to study the means of regular-_ 
izing employment in their industries; he 
remarked that “those concerns that have 
worked out a greater job stability have found 
that it is good business”. 

The American Management Association, in 
a report on annual wages, concluded that em- 
ployment stabilization is more practicable in 
industry than is generally thought. Sixty per 
cent of the work force, it claimed, was engaged 
in non-durable goods production which is 
relatively stable. 

In March, 1945, pursuant to a request from 
the late President Roosevelt, the Advisory 
Board of the Office of War Mobilization, which 
includes representatives of labour, management, 
agriculture and the Government, undertook 
a comprehensive study of wage plans for the 
purpose of determining the applicability of 
annual wages to American industry. The 
results of the study have not as yet been 
released. 


ee 





Rehabilitation 





Manuals on Armed Forces’ Trades 


Department of Labour Co-operates with Services in Rehabilitation 
of Veterans 


A CCORDING to estimates recently re- 
leased by officials of the Armed Forces, 
at least 50 per cent of demobilized personnel 
have some recognized qualifications or skill 
that can be turned to account in civilian 
industry. Many of these skills were acquired 
and developed by such personnel while they 
were on active service. They are among the 
discharged veterans’ most valuable assets and 
it is recognized that both the veterans and 
their future employers in peacetime industry 
should obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from them. This can only be attained after 
adequate appraisal of these specially acquired 
skills in terms of civilian industry. 


A realization of the need for accurate inter- 
pretation prompted officials of the Employ- 


- ment Service of the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission to prepare, in 1943, a series of 
volumes entitled “Manual of Service Trades 
and Civilian Equivalents”. These volumes 
were issued in August of that year. While 
they were incomplete in several details, never- 
theless they served a useful purpose in rehabil- 
itating veterans then being invalided out of 
the Services. 


Revision and Enlargement of Manuals 


The Armed Forces, however, felt that when 
full-scale demobilization began, it would be 
necessary to provide employers with more 
complete details than were given in the UIC 
manuals and, as a result, the Services began 
to compile their own volumes. 


Air Force Manual—The RCAF experimented 
by preparing a manual explaining Air Force 
trades, as part of their counselling program. 
Early in 1945, Air Force officers made a can- 
vass of Canadian employers to determine the 
type of material that would be of greatest 
value for the placement of Air Force personnel 
after their return to civilian life. As a result 
of this canvass the officers decided that it 
would be sufficient to provide a detailed out- 
line of each Air Force trade and allow the 
prospective employer to make his own evalua- 
tion of Air Force veterans. 


This procedure differed from that in the 
earlier manuals prepared by the UIC in that 
it did not relate Air Force trades directly to 
civilian occupations. The Air Force officers felt 
that it would not be desirable to limit the 
extent of a man’s usefulness by pinning him 
down to a specific category in a prospective 
employer’s mind. The “Employers’ Guide”, 
which was prepared by the RCAF’s Directorate 
of Personnel Counselling, was ready for distri- 
bution in July, 1945. 

Instead of giving definite fields of civilian 
employment into which certain RCAF trades- 
men could assimilate themselves, the “HEm- 
ployers’ Guide” contained a series of charts 
showing related occupational aptitudes. These 
were based on an interpretation of tests 
which were intended as a guide for Air Force 
personnel in order that they might classify 
themselves according to intelligence, as well 
as to mechanical and clerical knowledge. 

Naval Manual.—“Naval Rates—Their Mean- 
ing for Employers” was undertaken in August, 
1944, and was completed in May, 1945. 

The Naval manual, prepared by the Navy’s 
Directorate of Personnel Selection, described 
approximately 90 ratings or trades and in- 
formation was given concerning the qualifica- 
tions for entry into the Navy; the academic, 
technical and practical training received by 
Naval Personnel, the type of work each sailor 
or wren had been doing; and the qualifica- 
tions required for promotion. Descriptions of 
each rating were followed by an outline of 
related civilian employment. 

In addition to. the manual, each man or 
woman discharged by the Navy is provided 
with a document giving information with re- 
gard to their capabilities which could be used 
in conjunction with “Naval Rates—Their 
Meaning for Employers”. 

Another feature of the Naval Manual is 
the provision of an Industrial Location Sum- 
mary, which can be referred to in order to 
show all the Naval Trades which are applicable 
to each civilian industry. In this manner 
nearly 100 main industries have been cross- 
referenced so that a prospective employer may 
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pick up this Industrial Location Summary and, 
at a glance, discover which naval trades apply 


to the particular employment which he has 


to offer. 


Army Manual—The manual “Army Employ- 
ment—Civilian Jobs” was prepared jointly by 
the Department of National Defence (Army) 
and the Research amd Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour (L.G., Feb., 1946, 
p. 162). The basic material for the descrip- 
tion of Army trades was gained through 


analyses of work sheets on which full and 
technical answers described in detail each job 


element, including tools, materials, machines 
and skills. Once this information had been 
gathered, the task of describing the Army 
trades and relating civilian occupations was 
undertaken by the Occupational Research 
Division of the Research and Statistics Branch. 

The description of the Army trades. is fol- 
lowed by three groupings of related. civilian 
occupations, the first requiring no additional 
training, the second requiring brief additional 
training and the third requiring considerable 
further training, in most cases, preferably, on 
the job. 

In addition to Related Civilian Employment, 
the Army manual also gives “Related Fields 
of Work” which suggests other related fields 
in which the Army tradesman can rehabilitate 
himself. 


Distribution and Extension of Use of Manuals 


The manuals were distributed to all em- 
ployers of more than 15 persons, officials of 
the National Employment Service, Trade 
Unions, Universities, Vocational Schools, and 
other rehabilitation authorities. Then began 
the task of explaining and interpreting the 
manuals to those who would use them. 


The Air Force followed up the distribution 
with a series of meetings across the country. 
The purpose of these meetings was to explain 
the use of the manuals to National Employ- 
ment Service officials at Regional centres 
and to recommend methods to be followed in 


familiarizing employers with the manuals. It 


was left to personnel of both the Air Force 
and the Employment Service to insure that 
this information was passed on to the person- 
nel of the Local Offices within the Regions. 


As a further step to bring the “Employers’ 
Guide” before employers, Air Force rehabil- 
itation liaison officers undertook personal 
visits to employers to explain the use of the 
manual and provide information on Air Force 
veterans. 


The Navy carried out a similar promotional 
and instructional campaign for its manual 
about the same time. Following the lead of 
the Air Force, a series of Dominion-wide con- 
ferences was held between officials of the Navy 
and those of the Employment Offices. Follow- 
ing these conferences, naval officers stationed 
at regional points across the country made 
periodic visits to local offices of the National 
Employment Service to assist in the use of 
“Naval Rates—Their Meaning for Employers”. 


The Army Manual was not printed until 
January, 1946. It was found that, due to 
the large number of Army Trades, this manual 
could not be ready for the commencement 
of the demobilization period. It is expected 
however, that Army veterans who were dis- 
charged before the publication of “Army Em- 
ployment—Civilian Jobs”, can obtain assistance 
in their re-employment problems by consult- 
inging officials at local offices of the National — 
Employment Service who use the manual 
when placing ex-army personnel. : 


Employment for Silicotic Miners in South Wales 


A committee set up by the British Board 
of Trade has investigated the problem of 
providing work in South Wales for miners 
no longer fit for their jobs because of silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis. After consulting medical 
experts, the committee, which included two 
Members of Parliament, officials of the Board 
of Trade and Ministry of Labour, silicotics, 
and municipal officials, found that most of the 
men suffering from these diseases are capable 
of work in any light industry not involving 
work in dust or fumes, heavy lifting, or long- 
distance travelling. The few ex-miners re- 
quiring “sheltered” employment could be given 
it by a scheme to induce new industries to 
settle in the areas where the victims live and 
to persuade firms to employ these men. 


It was recommended that the Government 
build a small number of factory premises 
throughout South Wales and that occupiers of 
these factories should be obliged to have at 
least half their staffs composed of “disabled 
persons” as defined under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944. In return, the occu- 
piers would pay only hhalf the usual rent. The 
committee considers that silicotics and pneu- 
moconiotics would naturally be preferred to 
other “disabled” persons since they are reason- 
ably fit. In addition, other governmment- 
owned factories should be leased at lower rates 
in proportion to the number of disabled per- 
sons (mployed by the occupiers. 
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DECENTLY the National War Labour 


Board issued decisions in the following 


“cases :-— 


~ Corbin Lock Company of Canada, Limited, 
Belleville, Ont., Belleville-Sargent and Com- 
pany, Limited, Belleville, Ont., and United 


_ Automobile Workers of America (CIO). 


The American Pad and Textile Company, 


Chatham, Ont. 


Donald Ropes and Wire Cloth Limited, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 
and Alberta Meats Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 


I Bums and Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
| Canada Packers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., Swift 
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Canadian Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 


Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C., Gainers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 


and Fletchers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited, and Aero- 
nautical Lodge 717, International Association 
of Machinists. 

Alberta Hotel Licensees and Hotel and 


Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dis- 
__pensers 
——:185, 172, 308. 


International Alliance, Locals 265, 
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International Silver Company, Limited, and 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Locals 520 and 505, 
Hamilton and Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


Employees. 

Burns and Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 249. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1064. 

Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lodge 485. 

Corporation of Penticton, Penticton, Bes 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Royalite Oil Company, Limited. 

Coleman Lamp and _ Stove 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

The John Bertram and Sons Company, 
Limited, and the International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 1740. 


Company, 


Re: Corbin Lock Company of Canada Limited, Belleville, Ont., Belleville- 


Sargent and Company, Limited, Belleville, Ont., and United Automobile 


Workers of America (CIO). 


Interim Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 


- Labour Board for Ontario for orders directing 


both Companies to increase wage rates for 
the several hourly rated occupational classi- 
fications in their respective plants at Belle- 
ville, Ontario. In and by its decision of 
January 3, 1946, the Regional Board dismissed 


the Union’s applications, except in respect of 


starting rates. In the case of Corbin Lock 
they directed increases in the starting rates 


amounting to 1} cents per hour for female 


employees and up to 10 cents an hour for 
males. .In the case of Belleville-Sargent they 
directed increases amounting to as much as 
15 cents an hour for male employees. The 


~ Regiorlal Board’s direction apparently did not 


alter the starting rates for females in the 
Belleville-Sargent plant. In addition to the 


foregoing the Regional Board directed the 
_ Companies to add to those starting rates 4 
af 7 . 


cents an hour for females and 5 cents an hour 
for males when the employee concerned had 
served for three months. 


The Companies applied to the Regional 
Board for leave to appeal and the Regional 
Board dismissed the application. Following 
such dismissal applications for leave were 
made to this Board and at the same time 
briefs on appeal were filed. 

The facts of and the principles involved 
in the Corbin Lock case are the same as 
those in the Belleville-Sargent case. Accord- 


. ingly we deem it expedient to deal with both 


cases in this decision. 


The main ground in support of the applica-- 
tion for leave to appeal and the appeal is 


that the starting rates, as directed, have the — 


effect of disturbing the entire wage schedules 
of the two Companies. It is also argued by 
the Companies that some distinction should 
be raade between the rates of pay for boys 
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and girls and apprentices, on the one part, 
and for adults who are starting to work for 
one or other of the Companies, on the other 
hand. 

Apparently, the Regional Board thought 


_ that the directed starting rates would not have 


the effect claimed by the Companies. How- 
ever, Counsel for the Companies and one of 
the representatives of the Union gave some 
examples showing how and to what extent 
the increases in the starting rates would affect 
the wages of other employees. This argument 
was to some extent confirmed when we 
examined the schedules of rates of the two 
Companies. 

In view of the fact that the Regional Board 
dismissed the greater portion of each of the 
Union’s two applications, it becomes obvious 
to us that the Regional Board did not intend 
to have in its decisions all the implications 
which it now appears to have. Accordingly, 
we allow the application for leave to appeal. 

Having regard for all the circumstances in 
these cases, we consider that it would be 


inadvisable to render decisions on the appeals 
at this time. It seems to us that it would 
be in the best interests of all concerned if 
the parties negotiated on the issues involved 
herein. For this purpose we shall adjourn 
these appeals until June 18, 1946. In the 
meantime the parties should endeavour to 
reach a settlement and to report to this Board 
before that date on the results of those 
negotiations. 

We suggest to the parties that they con- 
sider whether there should be differentials in 
the starting rate for boys under 19, girls under 
18 and apprentices and adult male and female 
employees. We also ask the parties to 
endeavour to agree upon what those several 
starting rates should be. Further we ask the 
parties to show-us what adjustments, if any, 
should be made to the rates for experienced 
adult workers to maintain proper differentials. 
In the meantime, the decisions of the Regional 
Board made in these cases shall not have 
effect. 

May 7, 1946. 


Re: The American Pad and Textile Company, Chatham, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company engaged: the services of a 
firm of management engineers to develop a 
standard hour production bonus plan to 
replace a piece rate system in effect for 
production workers in four departments in its 
plant at Chatham. While the engineers were 
developing the plan it was made to appear 
to them that the plan they proposed for the 
production workers would operate more 
effectually if there was also in effect a 
companion plan for the supervisors in those 
departments. Both plans were developed and 
in due course presented to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, for approval. The 
Regional War Labour Board approved the 
standard hour production bonus plan and 
rejected the other plan. 

With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board the Company appeals from that part 
of the Regional Board’s decision which 
rejected the plan for supervisors. 

In and by the Regional Board’s decision 
the Company was directed to furnish the 
Board with a detailed report showing the 
results from the first three months of opera- 
tion of the production workers plan, on the 
earnings of the employees concerned and the 
effect on production. The plan has not yet 
been installed. The Company takes the posi- 
tion that the two plans must be operated 
contemporaneously in order that the results 
of the production workers plan might be as 
visualized by those who developed it. 


The Regional Board’s reasons for rejecting 
the plan for supervisors were that it was not, 
in the Board’s opinion, a proper method of 
remunerating such employees, and further, 
that because the plan provides means whereby 
the supervisors might, in addition to their 
regular rates, obtain remuneration consequent 
upon increased production in the plant, there 
would be a tendency on the part of those 
supervisors to step up production to a level 
which could not be maintained without caus- 
ing harm to the health of the workers and 
labour unrest. 


With respect we must say that the evidence 
presented on appeal does not lead us to the 
view held by the Regional Board. Our view 
is that the two plans working together will 
result in greater co-operation between the 
supervisors and the production workers. The 
Supervisors can contribute extra effort directly 
and in a measurable extent by giving more 
intensive training to the workers, obtaining 
the best usage of materials, reducing time 
lost in repairing mechanical faults of equip- 
ment and seeing to it that material to be 
processed or manufactured is available to the 
workers at the proper time. Admittedly, the 
supervisors will benefit under the scheme, but 
so will the production workers. As the 
supervisors streamline their jobs so will the 
opportunity become available to the workers 
to step up their productivity and earnings. 


We believe that it is reasonable to permit 
the Company to give the plan a trial. The 
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appeal is, therefore, allowed. The conditions 


as to reporting results as imposed by the 
Regional Board in respect of the standard 
hour production bonus plan shall apply with 
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equal effect to the supervisors’ plan hereby 
approved. There will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 


May 18, 1946. 


Re: Donald Ropes and Wire Cloth Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


“ 


Reasons for Decision 


In June, 1945, the Company and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 3325, applied 
to the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
for a direction authorizing the Company to 
increase wage rates, adjust certain working 
conditions and install a standard hour in- 
centive plan for production workers. The 
Regional Board. approved the application in 
full. The Company thereupon gave effect to 
that approval. 


In February of this year the Company 
applied to the Regional Board for permission 
to inaugurate an incentives plan for super- 
visors. The Regional Board rejected the 
application, and later granted leave to appeal 
from its decision. 


The Company reports that its standard hour 
incentive plan is working satisfactorily but 
that it is not as beneficial to the workers 
concerned as it should be. It is also said that 
there is too much delay in time and work 
which is of non-standard nature; as a result 
the workers are not getting as full an oppor- 
tunity as the plan contemplates, for them to 
earn a reasonably good incentive bonus. 


Management engineers have made a study 
of the problem and have assigned definite 
reasons why the production workers’ plan has 
not achieved the results anticipated. Those 
reasons need not here be mentioned. ‘The 
engineers offer, as a means of correcting the 
situation, an incentive plan for supervisors. 


The plan for supervisors is designed to 
achieve two results. Firstly, it should increase 
the amount of incentive time for production 
workers and, conversely, reduce the extent of 
avoidable delays. Secondly, the plan pro- 
vides incentive to the supervisors to maintain 
increased efficiency. 


As to the first point, the plan would 
operate as follows. When a_ production 
worker loses time from incentive work for 
such reasons as waiting for work (material), 
imperfect materials, power failure or break- 


down of machinery, he receives an allowance 
expressed in hours and paid for at his base 
rate. The total of such allowance is accu- 
mulated and is compared with the total 
standard hours produced to determine the 
allowance ratio for the period (four weeks). 
Under the supervisors’ plan a special incentive 
of 4 per cent on salary will be paid the 
supervisors for each reduction of 1 per cent 
below the past minimum, in the ratio of 
allowance (non-productive) hours to standard 
hours. 


For maintaining the performance rating of 
the department, an incentive reward is paid 
the supervisor. The reward increases as the 
departmental efficiency of direct labour 
increases. 


The Regional Board did not give reasons 
for dismissing the Company’s application. It 
is fair to assume, however, that their views 
on this case correspond to those expressed 
in the American Pad & Textile Company 
Limited case (see above). Our reasons for 
approving the application in the American 
Pad case apply in this case. 


We have ascertained the attitude of Local 
3395 towards the proposed plan for the 
supervisors. We find that the Union, on 
behalf of the production workers, is prepared 
to co-operate with the Company in giving the 
plan a fair ~trial. 


We allow this appeal and srmetins the 
Company to inaugurate its incentive plan for 
supervisors. We direct the Company to report 
to us the results of such plan upon the first 
three months’ earnings of the supervisors. At 
the same time, the Company must provide 
us with a statement showing the earnings of 
the production workers for the same three 
months. Such matters as unit labour cost 
and the results in production should also be 
disclosed. 

There will be a Hiding and Direction 


accordingly. 
May 18, 1946. 


“ 
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Re: United Packinghouse Workers of America and Alberta Meats Ltd., 

_Vancouver, B.C., Burns and Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Packers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 

B.C., Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., Gainers Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., Fletchers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


On or about March 20, 1945, the Union 
applied to the Regional Board for:— 


(a) A minimum wage of 75 cents per hour. 

(6) A standard work week of 44 hours. 

(c) Night Shift premium. of 5 cents per 
hour for all the hourly rated employees 
of the following companies: 

Alberta Meats Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Burns and Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Canada Packers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Swift Canadian Co., Ltd. (Branch House), 
Vancouver. 

Swift Canadian Company, New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Gainers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Fletchers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


On July 3, 1945, the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia dismissed the 
Union’s application, and later the Union 
applied for and obtained leave from the 
British Columbia Board to appeal to the 
National Board. Prior to November 2, 1945, 
the Union perfected its appeal to the National 
Board and elaborate briefs were filed in 
support of the application and on behalf of 
the companies affected, in reply thereto. 
Before the appeals were heard the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Richards was appointed as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner and after 
protracted negotiations Mr. Justice Richards 
did on November 2, 1945, publish his con- 
clusions which will be hereafter referred to 
as the “Winnipeg Settlement” .* 

Counsel for both the Union and the 
Companies involved, signed these conclusions 
indicating their acceptance thereof on behalf 
of their respective clients. 

Following the Winnipeg Settlement no steps 
were taken with regard to the Union’s appeal 
until recent weeks when the Union advised 
this Board that they intended to abandon all 
matters raised in their notices of appeal, 
except the night shift premium of 5 cents per 
hour. Inasmuch as the Winnipeg Settlement 
provided for payment of the night shift 


premium, the only point in the appeal was 


the effective date. 

The hearing was scheduled for May 8, and 
all interested parties were duly notified. 
Present at the Hearing were representatives 
of the Union; Swifts Canadian Limited ; 





*L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 1673. 


Canada Packers Limited; Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited and was restricted by agree- 
ment to the date upon which payment of 
the night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
should become effective. The Union con- 
tended that the effective date should be 
March 20, 1945, the date upon which the 
Union filed its application with the Regional 
Board. The Union also suggested that there 
were other dates that might be considered, 
viz: July 3, the date upon which the Regional 
Board dismissed the Union’s application or 
September 25, the date of an order made by 
the Regional War Labour Board which will 
be referred to later, or November 1, upon 
which date all agreements between the Union 
and the Packing House Companies were to 
become effective. 3 

There are four clauses in the Winnipeg 
Settlement which have a bearing on this 
application—Clause 10, Clause 31, Clause 32, 
and Clause 33, as follows:— 


10. It is agreed that night premiums on the 
scale now in force are acceptable to the 
Companies provided that they apply to 
hours worked between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
except where by local agreement other 
hours have been or shall be agreed upon. 

31. All new agreements between the Com- 
panies and the Union or local Unions 
shall be deemed to have become effective 
on November 1, 1945, and wage increases 
shall be retroactive to that date. All 
such agreements shall continue in effect 
until August 1, 1946. Any Company or 
the Union may give notice of intention 
to open negotiations for a new agreement, 
provided that such notice must be given 
in writing on or before July 1, 1946. 
Failing such notice, the agreements shall 
be deemed to be renewed on August 1, 
1946, for a further period of one year. 

32. All applications now pending before any 
Labour Board which are inconsistent or 
at variance with the provisions of these 
recommendations shall be withdrawn. 

33. The parties will jointly seek the approval 
of the Dominion Government and such 
other authorities as may be interested so 
far as may be necessary to give effect to 
nae understanding at the earliest possible 

ate. 


Clause “10” deals with night premiums and 
the language used amounts to an agreement 
to pay night premiums particularly as the 
Winnipeg Settlement was approved by Counsel 
for both the Union and the Companies. 

Clause “32” provides for the withdrawal of 
all applications now pending before any 
Labour Board which are inconsistent or at 
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variance with the provisions of the Winnipeg 
Settlement. This Board finds that the present 


appeal is an application which was pending 
_ before a Labour Board (the NWLB) at the 
time of the Winnipeg Settlement, and_ inas- 
much as Clause “10” contains an agreement 


as to the night premium, the subject-matter 


of the present appeal would be at variance 


with the terms of the Winnipeg Settlement. 


Tt will be noted that by Clause “31” all 
new agreements are retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. 


-For the above reasons, this Board is of 
the opinion that the present appeal was 
disposed of by the terms of the Winnipeg 
Settlement and the present application by the 
Union will therefore be dismissed. 

On September 25, 1945, the Regional Board 
for British Columbia issued its Finding and 
Direction directing the said companies to pay 


a night premium of 5 cents per hour effective 


March 20, 1945. This Finding and Direction 


was a reversal of its order made on July 3, 
1945, and was made after the Regional Board 


had granted leave to the Union to appeal on 
the very question contained in the Finding 
and Direction of September 25, 1945. This 
order was made without notice to either Swift 
Canadian Company, Limited, or Canada 
Packers Company Limited. Both these com- 
panies have appealed to this Board for an 
order setting aside the order of September 25, 
1945, in so far as it affects them. 


In our opinion, Swift Canadian Company 
and Canada Packers Company Limited were 
entitled to notice from the Regional Board 
of any application to direct payment of a 
night premium and should have been given 
an opportunity to be heard before such order 
was made. For these reasons, the order in 
question cannot stand and will therefore be 
revoked in so far as it applies to Swift Cana- 
dian Company Limited and Canada Packers. 


Following the Winnipeg Settlement, Swift 
Canadian Company Limited and the appro- 
priate Union applied jointly to the Regional 
War Labour Board for an order implementing 
certain terms of the Winnipeg Settlement 
including the night shift premium applicable 
to the employees of Swift Canadian Company 
Limited at New Westminster. 


On November 22, the Regional Board issued 
its Finding and Direction granting all items 
referred to in the joint application with the 
exception of the night shift premium of which 
no mention was made. 

It should be noted that by this joint 
application, the effective date for payment of 
the night shift premium was to be Nevem- 
ber 1, 1945. ‘ 
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In our opinion on this application the 
Regional Board should have made an order for 
payment of the night shift premium, conse- 
quently, there will now be an order directing 
Swift Canadian Company Limited to pay to 
its employees at New Westminster employed 
between the hours designated in clause “10” 
of the Winnipeg Settlement, the night shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. 

The Branch House of the Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, at Vancouver was not 
included in the Winnipeg Settlement. For 
the sake of uniformity, the Company now 
desires to pay a night shift premium of 5 
cents per hour to its employees at Vancouver, 
and requested this Board to so direct. Strictly 
speaking, this application should be referred 
back to the Regional Board but as the same 
Union represents both the employees at West- 
minster and Vancouver, it was felt that the 
matter should be dealt with now. Accord- 
ingly, there will be a Direction that Swift 
Canadian Company pay its employees at 
Vancouver a night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour effective November 1, 1945, on the 
same terms as at the Company’s plant at 
New Westminster and for those employees 
engaged between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


The position of Canada Packers presents 
more difficulty. In November, 1945, Canada 
Packers and the Union applied jointly to 
the Regional Board for an order approving 
certain terms of the Winnipeg Settlement 
applicable to the employees of Canada 
Packers Limited. They did not include in 
their application a request for approval of 
the night shift premium. This term of the 
Winnipeg Settlement, therefore, has not 
received approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board. 


Clause “10” of the Winnipeg Settlement 
states in effect that the parties thereto have 
agreed upon the payment of a night shift 
premium and there was no dispute before 
this Board that a night shift premium should 
be paid to the employees of Canada Packers. 
According to the Winnipeg Settlement, all 
new agreements were to be effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. Strictly speaking, this matter 
should be referred to the Regional War 
Labour Board for approval but as all the 
parties were before this Board and in agree- 
ment on the question of payment of the night 
shift premium, this Board felt that the matter 
should be disposed of without the necessity of 
a further hearing. For the sake of uniformity 
and to give effect to the terms of the Winnipeg 
Settlement, there will be an order directing 
the Canada Packers to pay to its employees 
at Vancouver engaged between the hours of 
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6 p.m. and 6 a.m. the night shift premium of 
5 cents per hour effective November 1, 1945. 
The position of Burns and Company Limited, 
likewise presents some difficulty. This Com- 
pany entered into an agreement with its 
employees in October, 1944, which provides 


for payment of a night shift premium. While 


it is not altogether clear just when the Com- 
pany commenced payment of the night shift 
premium, it would appear that they at least 
did so in January, 1945, for those employees 
engaged between 10.30 p.m. and 7 a.m. and 
have continued so to do up to the present 
time. 

On September 25, 1945, the Regional Board 
directed Burns and Company to pay a night 
shift premium of 5 cents per hour effective 
March 20, 1945, and apart from this order 
there is no authority for such payment by 
Burns and Company Limited. Neither the 
Union nor Burns and Company Limited, have 
appealed from this order, and it therefore 


Re: A. V. Roe Canada Limited and Aeronautical Lodge 717, International 
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stands in so far as Burns and Company _ 


Limited is concerned. | 
At the hearing it was stated that the Com- 
pany had entered into an arrangement with 
its employees that the, hours for which the | 
night shift premium should be paid would be 
7 p.m. to 7am. Clause “10” of the Winnipeg 
Settlement provides for payment of the night 
shift premium between the hours of 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., except where by local agreement 
other hours have been or should be agreed 
upon. There will, therefore, be an order 
directing Burns and Company Limited, to pay 
its employees at Vancouver a night shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour for hours worked 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. effective Novem- 

ber 1, 1945. 

This Board makes no Finding with respect 
to the night shift premium paid by Burns and 
Company Limited prior to November 1, 1945. 
There will be Finding and Directions accord- 
ingly. May 14, 1946. 


ia 


Association of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


On December 1, 1945, A. V. Roe Canada 
Ltd., took over the enterprise formerly carried 
on by Victory Aircraft Limited at Malton and 
assumed the obligations of Victory Aircraft 
Limited including its agreement with Aero- 
nautical Lodge No. 717 International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. This agreement had 
Some two months to run when assumed by 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., and the said Company 
continued to pay the wage rates established 
by the said agreement including a travelling 
allowance of 25 cents per day. 

The agreement covering the travelling allow- 
ance in question included only those workers 
represented by the Union. For the sake of 
uniformity, both A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., and 
its predecessor paid the travelling allowance 
to its monthly rated as well as to its hourly 
tated employees. A new agreement was 
negotiated by the Company with the Union 
incorporating the rates paid by Victory Air- 
craft Ltd. and setting out other working 
conditions and it was agreed that~a joint 
application should be made for approval of 
said rates. 

It was understood that the Company would 
apply to the Regional Board for leave to 
discontinue the payment of a travelling allow- 
ance and that the application would be 
opposed by the Union. 

The said applications were made to the 
Regional: Board and the rates were approved 
and by the said Finding and Direction the 


Company was refused permission to discon- 
tinue the travelling allowance on the ground 
that it varied an established working condi- 
tion resulting in a decrease in pay. From such 
refusal the Company appealed to this Board. 

Strictly speaking, A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. 
being a new enterprise should have applied 
to the Regional Board for approval of its 
rates as established by the agreement with 
the Union of Victory Aircraft Limited. From 
the material submitted, it would appear that 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., accepted the rates 
and working conditions of Victory Aircraft 
Limited and therefore established the pay- 
ment of the travelling allowance as a working 
condition. ‘This practice was recognized on 
December 1, 1945, and is still being followed 
by the Appellant Company. 

Furthermore, in view of the scarcity of 
building materials and the prevailing housing 
shortage it would not be possible for 
employees to change their residence. 

This Board is of the opinion that it would 
be unwise to disturb any established working 
condition at this time and therefore directs 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., to pay its hourly 
rated employees a travelling allowance of 25 
cents per day effective December 1, 1945. 

The Company will also be authorized to 
pay its weekly and monthly rated employees 
a travelling allowance of 25 cents per day, and 
to the extent aforesaid, the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board for Ontario 
will be varied. A 
May 8, 1946. 
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Re: Alberta Hotel Licensees and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 


_ Beverage Dispensers International Alliance, Locals 265, 185, 172, 308 


a 
Reasons for Decision 


In this matter the facts and the decision 
relate to four Findings and Directions of the 


Regional War Labour Board for Alberta. In 


each of the said Findings and Directions, the 
Regional Board for Alberta directed the 
owners of all hotels in Calgary, Medicine 
Hat, Lethbridge, and the Crows Nest Pass 
Region to pay:— 


(a). Tapmen -).t.. 2. $35 00 per week 
(b) Floormen ..... 32 00 per week 
(c) Sparemen ..... 5 50 per day 


Some other matters were referred to in the 
said orders but the hotel proprietors in each 
of the said districts have only appealed from 
that part of the said Findings and Directions 
fixing the wages of Tapmen, Floormen and 
Sparemen as above set forth. The wages 
prevailing in Calgary prior to the order were 
Tapmen $34.60, Waiters and Floormen $28.60 
and Sparemen $5 per day. It will be noted 
that the order of the Regional Board increased 


_ the weekly wage of the Tapmen by 60 cents 


and any such increase cannot be regarded as 
a gross injustice or a gross inequality requir- 
ing correction by war labour boards. 

For some years, the Union has had an 
agreement with hotelkeepers in the districts 
above named and by these agreements a 
differential as high as $6 per week in Calgary 
was established between Tapmen and Waiters. 
So far as we can ascertain, there was no 
evidence before the Regional Board and 
certainly there was no argument advanced 
before this Board which would justify inter- 
ference with the established differential above 
referred to. 


The hotel units are competitive with each 
other in their respective localities and for 
comparative purposes, references should have 
been limited to the hotel units in each 
locality. Comparison as to rates should not 
have been made outside the districts where 
the individual hotels are located, and assur- 
edly comparisons with rates effective in other 
provinces should not be permitted. It may 
well be that rates higher than those estab- 
lished by agreement with the Unions were paid 
by one or more hotel proprietors in isolated 
cases and for each of these exceptions there 
was offered an adequate explanation. In any 
event, the rates payable to the majority of 
employees rather than the rate to the excep- 
tion would be the standard of comparison. 

The applications which led to the Regional 
Board’s decisions now under appeal, were made 
at the time when a war labour board was 
empowered to direct wage increases in order 
to rectify a gross injustice or inequality in the 
previously established rates. The onus was 
upon the applicants in each case to prove 
that such injustice or inequality existed. In 
our view, the applicants failed to provide such 
proof. Moreover, the analysis which we made 
of the cases in question did not support the 
plea that any injustice or inequality existed 
iu the current wage rates. In the circum- 
stances, the appeals must be allowed. 

That part of the Regional War Labour 
Board’s Order fixing wage rates for Tapmen, 
Floormen, and Sparemen will be set aside. 
There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

May 7, 1946. 


Re: International Silver Company, Limited and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Locals 520 and 505, Hamilton and 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Locals 520 and 6505 
joined with International Silver Company 
Ltd., in an application to the Regional Board 
for permission to increase its prevailing piece- 
work rates by 15 per cent and increase its 
basic hourly rates by 15 per cent for all 
employees engaged in the Company’s plants 
at Hamilton and Niagara Falls. This applica- 
tion was dismissed by the Regional Board and 
from such dismissal, both the Company and 
the Union appeal by leave of the Regional 
Board. 
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The application to the Regional Board is 
dated December 4, 1945; the case was heard 
in the month of February and the decision 
of the Regional Board was handed down on 
February 25, 1946, after the effective date of 
P.C. 348. The Regional Board apparently 
proceeded on the principle that the Com- 
pany’s rates did not amount to a gross in- 
justice or gross inequality. The application 
was based upon a complete study of the wage 
structure both by the Company and the 
Union. 


The production of International Silver 
Company Limited, is distinct and different 
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from that of any other similar industry in 
Canada, and therefore appropriate compar- 
isons are impossible. During the depression 
years, the Company found it necessary to 
reduce wages by three successive 10 per cent 
cuts, one of which was restored up to 1939, 
and a further 10 per cent was restored in 
April, 1941. Since the inception of wage 
control, wages of these employees have been 
increased only by the required cost-of-living 
bonus. During the war years, employees 
worked 48 hours. Since then, and by agree- 
ment the work week has been reduced to 45 
hours which amounts to a reduction in take- 
home pay of approximately 6-7 per cent. 

It would be difficult to say that these facts 
amount to a gross injustice and because of 
the fact that there is no other similar indus- 
try, it cannot be said that the rates are low 
by comparison. However, rather than put the 
parties to the expense of a new application 
this Board is of the opinion that under Sec- 


Re: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
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tion 20 (1) (a) as amended by P.C. 348, the 
Board should endeavour to find some other 
“basis” upon which it would be “reasonable” 
to consider the application. 


The Company filed with the Regional 


Board an undertaking that it would not use 
any increase granted pursuant to this appli- 


cation as a basis of an application to the 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board for an in- 
crease in the price of the commodities which 
it sells. 

It seems to the Board that it would be 
reasonable in the light of all the circumstances 
and in view of this undertaking to grant the 


joint request and there will therefore be an . 


order authorizing the Company to increase its 
prevailing hourly rates by 15 per cent and its 
prevailing piece-work rates by 15 per cent. 


The order of the Regional Board will be 


revoked and Finding and Direction will issue 


accordingly, 
May 14, 1946. 


Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to 
direct the CPR Company to pay to its 
freight truckers at Port McNicoll, Ontario :— 

(a) 68 cents per hour 

(6) 5 cents night premium 

(c) Time and- a half for work done on 
Sundays. 


In support of the said application the Union 


established that the above rates were pay- - 


able to freight truckers at other inland lake 
ports. 

It was also established that workmen at 
Port MeNicoll loaded ships which would 
later be unloaded by other workmen receiving 
the higher rates of pay, and likewise, that 


ships which had been loaded by workmen 


receiving the higher rates of pay would in 
turn be unloaded by the Company’s employees 
at Port McNicoll. In other words, the Com- 
pany’s employees at Port McNicoll are doing 
the same work as is done by other workers 
at comparable points in Ontario. 

For the Company it was urged that its 
employees at Port McNicoll do work similar 
to that which is performed by employees in 
standard freight sheds throughout the Com- 
pany’s system and therefore should not receive 
greater remuneration than is paid in the 
standard freight sheds. Loading freight into 
box cars and into ships have some comparable 
features but it will be admitted that great 
care is required in loading a ship which will 
travel several hundreds of miles in weather 


that cannot be predicted beforehand. 
Employment at Port McNicoll depends 


upon the arrival of the ships, incoming and. 


outgoing cargoes and is necessarily uncertain 
both as to hours in the day and days of the 
week, whereas, the workers in the standard 
freight sheds have regular hours six days a 
week the year round. 

In its agreement with the Union, the Com- 
pany has recognized the principle of payment 
of a night premium and those who work the 
night shift receive a premium of 2 cents per 
hour. It is true that night shift premiums 
vary. The principle having been accepted, 
it only remains to determine what is fair and 
reasonable under the circumstances. Night 
shift workers similarly employed at other 
points on the Great Lakes receive a 5-cent 
premium and as the Board has already found 
a similarity of work at Port McNicoll and 
other lake ports it seems to the Board that 
a night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
would be reasonable. 

In view of the uncertainty as to time. of 
arrival of boats at Port MeNicoll, it seems 
to the Board that Sunday should be desig- 
nated as the day of rest for the employees 
and that any work done on Sunday should 
be paid for at the recognized rate of time 
and a half. This is the established practice 
in other lake ports and to do otherwise with 
the workers at Port McNicoll would amount 
to an injustice. i 

The principle involved in this application 
is one of comparison with a comparable in- 
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has not overlooked evidence to the effect 
that the principle of one day’s rest in seven 
is accepted railroad practice. 
Company has entered into the business of 


However, the 


water transportation competitive with many 


other lines, and ‘in that particular line of 
business will have to conform to its practices 


and established working conditions rather 


than those which obtain on the railroad. 


- This question has been before this Board 
on previous occasions dated as far back as 
1942, and in the judgment of this Board 


= dated August 20, 1943, there is this statement: 


The freight handlers at Port McNicoll are 
railway workers engaged in railway opera- 
tions. 


- Whatever the conditions in 1942 and 1948 


which justify the foregoing statement, the facts 
are that to-day the Company’s employees at 


Port McNicoll are engaged exclusively during 
the 
unloading of ships, and that the extent of 


shipping season in the loading and 
work depends entirely upon the cargo to be 
loaded and unloaded. There is no regularity 
or continuity about the work. The Company 
gives them employment when there is work 


to do, and assumes no responsibility for these 


men during the winter season when the port 


is closed. These men are on their own 
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resources in the winter season and obtain 
employment where they can find it. When 
one contrasts the position of these freight 
handlers at Port McNicoll with the position 
of the regularly employed freight handlers 
at standard freight sheds, it will be imme- 


_ diately apparent that the employees at Port 


MeNicoll are not to-day railroad men in the 
true sense of that designation. There has been 
no Sunday work done at Port McNicoll since 
the opening of navigation in 1943, which is 
some evidence that Sunday work can be 
avoided. 


It is not the intention of this Board to 
change standard railroad practice and this 
order should be so interpreted. ‘There will 
therefore be an order directing the CPR to 
pay its employees at Port McNicoll: 

(a) 68 cents per hour. : 

(b) 5 cents per hour night shift premium 
and for such hours commonly accepted 
as night shift. 

(c) Maintain present differentials. 


(d) Pay time and a half for all work done 
on Sundays. 


There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 


May 8, 1946. 


Re: Burns and Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Local 249 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals to the National War 
Labour Board from the decisions of the 
War Labour Board for British 
Columbia as expressed in letters of the said 
Regional Board to the Company, which letters 
are dated October 11 and October 18, 1945. 

This appeal is in respect of the wage rates 
which should be paid to two employees of 
the said Company. Prior to September 29, 
1938, the Company had no “base rate sched- 
ule”. By the Company’s own admission, wage 
rates were determined according to the bar- 
gaining ability of the individual employee. 
On September 29, 1938, following a study by 
the Company, a wage rate schedule was intro- 
duced. By this schedule a rate or a range 


of rates was placed on each of the jobs per- 


formed in the Company’s plant, but pro- 
vision was made that where an employee 
received more than the rates prescribed, such 
employee would retain his higher rate so long 
as he remained on the job. This higher rate 
was referred to in this case as the “inherited 
rate”. 

The “two employees in question recently 
resumed jobs of two men who, being old em- 
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ployees of the Company, were paid “inherited 
rates”. The Union contends that the “inherited 
rates” in question are the established rates 
for those occupations since they were the 
rates which actually were being paid by the 
Company on November 15, 1941. The Com- 
pany, on the other hand, argues that the 
“inherited rate’ was a purely personal rate 
which was paid to employees earning more 
than the scheduled rate at the time of the 
introduction by the Company of its schedule. 
The Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia was of the opinion that the Com- 
pany is obliged to pay the wage rates for 
the two job classifications in question which 
were being paid by them on November 15, 
1941. 


With much respect for the Regional Board, 


this Board is of the opinion that the wage 


schedule of the Company must be considered 
in its entirety. The wage schedule of the 
Company provides for differentials for various 
occupational classifications and a War Labour 
Board should not interfere with the Company’s 
schedule per se as long as such schedule 
does not offend against Section 20 (1) (a) 
and 21 of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
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P.C. 9384, as amended. The National Board 
accepts the Company’s explanation which 
appears reasonable, namely, that the “inherited 
rates” are rates of pay above the going 
or agreed rates, and that the payment of 
such higher rates represents a special and 
personal arrangement between the Company 
and certain of its older employees to ensure the 
maintenance of the wage rates for such older 
employees. The wage rate schedule should 
not, therefore, be interfered with, but should 


be regarded as the Company’s established 
rates or ranges of rates for the purpose of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, so that 
when an employee enjoying the “inherited” 
or higher rate leaves the Company’s employ 
or is moved to some other classification in 
the Company’s service, a new employee is 
entitled only to the scheduled rate for the 
occupational classification. 

A Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. May 22, 1946. 


Re: Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 1064 | 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Nova Scotia for an Order, 
directing the Company to establish a minimum 
earning rate of 644 cents an hour for all 
8-hour employees over 18 years of age, being 
paid hourly, tonnage or piece work rates, or a 
combination of such rates, which result in 
present earnings of 594 cents to 604 cents 
an hour. The Regional Board was also asked 
to direct increases of 4 cents an hour for 
all other 8-hour employees over 18 years 
of age, excepting those employees who were 


affected by the Direction of the National War ~ 


Labour Board, dated May 3, 1945 (L.G., 
June, 1945, p. 820). Corresponding increases 
were requested for other employees working 
on shifts of more than 8 hours’ duration. 

The Regional Board by its Decision of 
January 8, 1946, dismissed the application. 
The Union obtained leave to appeal from the 
Regional Board’s Decision and the parties 
have been heard by us. 

On behalf of the appellant, it was argued 
that the increases requested should be granted 
in order that the wage rates for the employees 
concerned be brought into parity with the 
wage rates in effect at Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and 
at Steel Company of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ontario. The same argument was presented 
to the National Board by this appelant in an 
appeal which came before the Board in 1945. 
The factors involved in this appeal are pre- 
cisely the same as in the 1945 appeal (L.G., 
July, 1945, p. 955). In that case, the National 
Board, as then constituted, had this to say: 
In the administration of wage control, 
both under Orders in Council P.C. 5963 and 
P.C. 9384, this Board does not subscribe to 
the doctrine that of necessity, wage rates 
should be equalized or standardized. The 
fact that one Regional War Labour Board 
directs an increase in wage rates, does not 
necessarily justify a Regional Board in 
another Province in directing a similar in- 
crease. The fact that wage rates in an 
industry may not be uniform, or have not 
been equalized in all sections of Canada, does 
not, in itself, indicate a gross inequality 
or gross injustice within the meaning of the 
Order in Council. 


In the opinion of the majority of the 
National Board, nothing has been submitted 
in this appeal that would justify a departure 
from the National Board’s previous Decision. 

The Board therefore confirms the Regional 
Board’s Decision and dismisses the appeal. 
There will be a Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. 

Note: Mr. J. A. McClelland, Member of 
the Board, dissents from the foregoing Reasons 
for Decision. May 30, 1946. 


Re: Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 485 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Decision of the Ontario Regional War Labour 


Board dated March 6, 1946. In that Decision - 


the Regional Board directed the Company to 
increase wage rates for the classifications of 
Machinists, Fitters and Drill Hands. Whereas 
the Union requested the Regional Board to 
direct the Company to increase the said wage 
rates by 5 cents an hour, the Regional Board 
directed the Company to pay employees in 


the three classifications at the same rate. 
This Direction had the effect of increasing 
wages of the Machinists and Fitters by 23 
cents an hour and of Drill Hands by 27% 
cents an hour. 

It is obvious that the Regional Board was 
not aware of the fact that at the time of 
the application the rate for Drill Hands was 
25 cents an hour below that for the other two 
classifications. It is our view that no case 
has been made out in support of the ‘Yrequest 
for an increase for the Drill Hands. 
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In April, 1944, the Ontario Board rejected 
a previous application of the Union for in- 
_ creases in the rates for Machinists and Fitters. 
That application was based upon a comparison 


of the rates paid to Machinists and Fitters 
in other Companies. The Regional Board’s 
Decision was appealed by the Union and in 
this Board’s Reasons for Decision, May 10, 


1945 (L.G., June, 1945, p. 823), the National 


Board had this to say: 


The rate now being paid to Machinists 
and Engine Fitters is 924 Cents. The rate 
adopted by this Board for Journeymen in 
other maintenance classifications is 90 cents. 
The Union, however, argued that the rate 
for Machinists and Engine Fitters should 
be. established by comparison with the rate 
being paid in other industries. We do not 
think that this argument will prevail against 
the necessity of keeping all employees in the 
maintenance group in line with the rates 
recently adopted. On that basis, there would 
seem to be no alternative but to dismiss the 
appeal. 
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The Company argued in this appeal that 
since the Decision of the National Board 
on May 10, 1945, there has been no change 
in the surrounding circumstances nor in the 
law as would justify or compel the abandon- 
ment of the policy then established, namely 
“the necessity of keeping all employees in 
the maintenance group in line with the rates 
recently adopted”. ‘There was no evidence 
presented to us to indicate any change in 
conditions or circumstances in respect of the 
two classifications in question that would 
justify a reversal of our Decision of May 10, 
1945. 

In view of the foregoing, we must allow 
the appeal and revoke the Regional Board’s 
Decision. There will be a Finding and Direc- 
tion accordingly. 


May 29, 1946. 


Re: Corporation of Penticton, Penticton, B.C. and International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 

Board for British Columbia, the Corporation 
appeals from two Findings and Directions 
of that Board, dated April 5, 1946, and April 
10, 1946. 
On the application of the Union, the 
Regional Board directed the Corporation to 
increase the wage rates for certain occupa- 
tional classifications in respect of the Cor- 
poration’s employees employed in the dis- 
tribution of electric power. The Finding and 
Direction directing such increases in wage 
rates was issued on April 5, 1946. Subse- 
quently, on April 10, 1946, apparently without 
notice to the Corporation, the Regional 
Board decided that the wage rates granted 
in its Finding and Direction of April 5 were 
inadequate and, by another Finding and Direc- 
tion, ordered the Company to pay wage rates 
which are higher than those stated in its 
Finding and Direction of April 5. 

A careful study of all relevant material in 
this case leads us to the conclusion that the 
Regional Board made a thorough investiga- 
tion of wage rates generally prevailing for 
the same or comparable occupational classi- 
fications in substantially similar localities. 


Such ‘investigation by the Regional Board 
apparently convinced them that the rates paid 
to the Corporation’s employees are low in 
comparison with rates of other organizations 
which distribute power in localities similar 
to Penticton. We have made a careful com- 
parison of relevant wage rates and have made 
allowance for wage rates in dissimilar local- 
ities. We are of the opinion that the Regional 
Board was justified in reaching the conclusion 
which it did, and that the said Board exer- 
cised reasonable discretion in the application 
of Section 20 (1) (a) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 
9384, as amended. 

It is unfortunate that the Regional Board 
reconsidered this case without giving prior 
notice to the Corporation. We do not find, 
however, that the Corporation has been preju- 
diced in any way by this action, nor do we 
think that such reconsideration resulted in 
any injustice to the Corporation. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, we con- 
sider it reasonable to dismiss the appeal of 
the Corporation. 


Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. 
May 30, 1946. 
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Re: Royalite Oil Company, Limited, and the Joint Industrial Council of | 


Royalite Oil Company Limited, Calgary, Alta.; Madison Natural Gas + 
Company, Limited, and the Joint Industrial Council of Madison — 
Natural Gas Company Limited, Calgary, Alta.; Valley Pipe Line | 
Company, Limited, and the Joint Industrial Council of Vall 
Line Company Limited, Calgary, Alta. 


Reasons for Decision 


On November 16, 1945, the Companies and 
the Unions entered into collective agreements, 
which agreements provided, inter alia, for 
the reduction in the work week from 48 to 
40 hours and for an increase of 10 per cent 
in hourly wage rates. On January 19, 1946, 
the parties applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Alberta for permission to 
implement the collective agreement as and 
from November 16, 1945. The Regional 
Board, on March 7, 1945; approved the agree- 
ments, but with effect from February 16, 
1946. The parties now join in an appeal 
from the Regional Board’s Decision and ask 
that the effective date of that Board’s Deci- 
sion be November 16, 1945. 

Nowhere in the submissions before the 
Regional Board was it shown or even alleged 
that the proposed adjustment in wage rates 


% 
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was necessary to rectify gross injustice or 


gross inequality. The Regional Board was, 
therefore, without power to approve the appli- 


cation under Wartime Wages Control Order, — 


1948, prior to February 15, 1946. On that 
date, P.C. 348 came into effect and amended 
the said Order. 
amendment, and not otherwise, that the Deci- 
sion under appeal was made. ~ von 


It was in pursuance of that 


It is obvious that the Regional Board con- - 
eat 


cluded that it would be improper to provide 
as the effective date of its Decision, any date 


prior to the effective date of the amendment 


under which the Board’s power to make the 
Decision was obtained. With this conclusion 
we are obliged to agree. 


aS 


The appeal is dismissed. There will be a 


Finding and Direction accordingly 


May 30, 1946. 


Re: Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 

With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, the Company appeals 
from a Decision of that Board dated January 
4, 1946. That Decision was made upon an 
application by the Company for permission 
to adjust ranges of rates for twelve occupa- 
tional classifications. This appeal concerns 
six of the occupational classifications, namely, 
Production Engineer, Schedule and Production 
Manager, Purchasing Agent, Personnel Man- 
ager, Time Study Supervisor and Process 
Chemist and Supervisor of Sub-contracts. 

The incumbent in each of the first three 
named occupational classifications is in re- 
ceipt of a salary in excess of $250.00 per month 
and the employer proposes to pay the Per- 
sonnel Manager within a range, the low of 
which is $250.00 per month. Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, provides in effect, that 
whenever an employee is in receipt of a 
salary in excess of $250.00 per month, it must 
be presumed that he is above the rank of 
foreman, unless the nature of his duties and 


Re: The John Bertram and Sons Company, Limited, and the International 


responsibilities and his relationship to other 


employees’ indicates clearly that he is not — 


above such rank. 

The submissions on appeal as the same 
concerning the Production Engineer, Schedule © 
and Production Manager, Purchasing Agent 
and Personnel Manager, do not rebut the 
presumption above mentioned. We are there- 
fore obliged to declare that each of the in- 


cumbents in these classifications is above the 


rank of foreman and subject to Wartime 
Salaries Order P.C. 1549. 

We are prepared to declare that the Time 
Study Supervisor and Process Chemist, and 
the Supervisor of Sub contracts are of the 
rank of foreman. Moreover, we hold that 
the appellant has indicated sufficient grounds 
in support of the ranges of wage rates 
requested. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent above 
indicated. There will be a Finding and Direc- 
tion to provide formal effect to the fore- 
going conclusions. 

May 31, 1946. 
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Association of Machinists, Lodge 1740 “a 


Reasons for Decision 
With leave granted by the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario the Company ap- 
peals from two decisions of that Board dated 


January 8, 1946, made in respect of the 


~ 


Company and its Pratt and Whitney Division. 


The decisions were made upon applications 
by the Lodge for directions which would — 


. 
a 
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2 be E rrésticated the matters at issue. 
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Regional Board was also: requested to direct 
‘increases in single rates for apprentices. 
_ While the applications were being developed 


on the Board, 
It is evident 
that his recommendations, upon which the 


Regional Board’s Decisions were based, were 


Tetraccons of the 


designed to narrow the ranges of rates in 


~ question. 


It should here be pointed out that 


~ on March 31, 1944, upon a joint application 
by the Company and the Lodge, the Regional 
Board authorized the Company to increase 
_ the tops of the ranges of rates then in effect. 
- The joint action taken in 1944 produced 


s 


_~ which existed before the 1944 decisions. 


a _ ranges of rates which in our view are too wide. 
The Regional Board’s decisions, now under 


appeal, restored substantially the spreads 


The 
ranges directed by the Regional Board in its 


- Decisions of January 8, 1946, cannot be re- 
_ garded as narrow, and we are not disposed to 
disturb them. 


The Regional Board directed the Company 
to increase the single rates for apprentices 


by amounts varying from 5 to 11 cents an 


hour. Apparently the Regional Board in 
so deciding, relied upon a report on a certain 


survey. With much respect, we do not regard 





the evidence on this point, and upon which 
the direction was made, as sufficient to war- 
rant the increases. The rates and step in- 
creases in effect for the apprentices in the 


- Company’s plants, prior to the effective date 


749 
of the nee under appeal, compare favour- 
ably with those in plants of comparable em- 
ployers in the same of comparable locality. 


The result of our Decision is that the Com- 
pany’s appeal concerning the adjustment of 


ranges of rates for hourly rated employees, 


other than. apprentices, is dismissed, but we 


allow the appeal on the question of the single 


rates for apprentices. 


It should here be said that the Regional 
Board did not grant the Lodge’s application 
in full. The Lodge, in its counter-submissions, 
requested the National Board to consider its 
original applications. This request might be 
taken to mean that the Lodge seeks relief 
by way of a cross appeal. The request was 
not supported by evidence upon which any 
action could be taken by this Board. The 
Lodge did not press this part of its submissions 
during the hearing. However, to avoid mis- 
understanding and to clear the record on this 
point, we dismiss the cross appeal. 


The Company criticized the action of the 
Regional Board in disposing of the cases in 
question without first conducting a formal 
hearing as was requested by the Company. 
It is our view that such requests should be 
honoured in all cases. However, after exam- 
ining the material contained in the Regional 
Board file, it is only right to say that the 


Regional Board had before it practically the ~ 7 


same arguments, statements and other material 
as were presented to us. We fail to see where 
or in what manner the Company was preju- 
diced by the Regional Board’s oversight. 


June 3, 1946. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation ~~ 





Introduction 


[ee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to 
the extent considered necessary to cover 
adequately employers and employees in 
industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war”, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or 
not they shall be brought under the 
Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. . 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board ; the 


second describes conciliation proceedings under — 


the Regulations and’ includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 
Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 


by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 


empowers the Minister to inquire into the~ 


causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and 
under P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


‘THE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for three days during 
the month of May. During this period the 
Board received nine applications, held six 
hearings, issued five certificates designating 
bargaining representative, ordered one repre- 
sentation vote, and rendered decisions in S1x 
appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Five applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives were approved by 
the Board and certificates issued, as below:— 

1. 'Mr. C. T. O’Sullivan and Misses Mamie 
May, Ruth E. Morrison and F. G. Whelan 
and the Accounting Employees’ Association 
for the employees employed in the Account- 
ing Departments of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada in the following classifica- 
tions: Accounts Inquiry Clerk, Addressing 
Clerk, Addressing Machine Clerk, Addressing 
Typists, Advance Payment Clerk, Assembly 
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Clerk, Cash Additions Verification Clerk, Cash 


Assignment Clerk, Cash Control Clerk, Check 
Ticket Verification Clerk, Coin Box Ticket 
Clerk, Collect Ticket Clerk, Computing 
Machine Clerk, Control Records Clerk, 
Custom Work Clerk, Distributors, Estimate 
Clerk, Filing Clerk, Foreign Settlement Clerk, 
General “Books Clerk (save. and except 
General Books Clerks in the offices 
Statistician or the General Accountant), 
Hotel Attended Ticket Clerk, Inventory 
Clerk, Invoice Clerk, Journals and Reports 
Clerk, Junior Statistical Clerk (save and 
except Junior Statistical Clerks in the offices 
of the Statistican or the General Accountant), 
Labour Clerk, Labour Distribution Clerk, 
Machine Billing Clerk, Machine Billing 
Verification Clerk, Mailing Clerk, Material 
Clerk, Material Distribution 
Electric Bills Clerk, Northern Electric 
Distribution Clerk, Office Junior, Order 
Clerk, Order Verification Clerk, Payment 


of the 


Clerk, Northern _ 
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- Record Clerk, Payroll Clerk (save and 
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trimmers, namely; Power Shovel Gearmen, 


except Payroll Clerks who have access to ‘Tripline Operators, Lead Blockmen and 
Special General payroll records), Payroll Shovellers employed by Goderich Elevator 
Deduction Clerk, Payroll Report Clerk, Plant and Transit Co., Limited, Goderich, Ont. 
Classification Clerk, Plant Measurement Foremen were excluded from the bargaining 


Clerk, Plant Records Clerk, Plant Unit Clerk, 
Production Records Clerk, Rate and Station 
Clerk, Replacement Clerk, Reports Clerk 
(save and except Reports Clerks who at times 
act as secretaries), Results Clerk, Revenue 
Statistical Clerk, Senior Clerks (save and 
except Senior Clerks in the offices of the 
Statistician or the General Accountant, or who 
have access to Special General payroll 
records), Special Accounts ‘Clerk, Special 
Order Clerk, Special Services Accounts Clerk, 
Subscribers’ Accounts Clerk, Supervising Com- 
puting Machine Clerk, Statement Typist (save 
and except Statement Typists in the offices 
of the Statistician or the General Accountant), 
Stationery Clerk, Stenographer (save and 
except Stenographers who at times act as 
secretaries), Tax Record Clerk, Toll Analysis 
Clerk, Toll Billing Clerk, Toll Inquiry Clerk, 
Toll Order Clerk, Toll Rate Checker, Toll 
Settlement Clerk, Toll Totaller, Trial Balance 
Clerk, Typist, Voucher Clerk, Zone Message 
Clerk. , Chief Stenographers were excluded 
from the unit for which application was 
made.* 


2. Messrs. T. ‘McGregor, S. H. Eighteen, 
F. H. Gillespie, W. J. Smith and W. H. 
Thompson and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Ralway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for the employees of the Regional 
Bureau of Operating Statistics, Canadian 
E National Railways, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The 
_ Chief Statistical Clerk and Assistant Chief 


unit.* 


A pplication for Certification Rejected 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway, Toronto, Ontario (L.G., 
May, 1945, p. 664). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit was 
considered inappropriate. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Ralway 
Company, Regina, Saskatchewan (L.G., April, 
1945, p. 462). Following an investigation and 
a public hearing, Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
was appointed by the Board to act as returning 
officer in a vote of the personnel in the 
Superintendent’s Office of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of May, 1946 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in the Bess- 


Statistical Clerk were excluded from the borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
bargaining unit* 2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
3. Messrs. Robert McDougall, D. Mac- Employees and Other Transport Workers on 


Gillivray, Alex Young and Andrew Tate and 
Bartenders, Hotel Service and Restaurant 
Employees Union Local 796, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, International Alliance 
and Bartenders International League of 
America for employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company engaged in its lunchcounter 
and dining room at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan* 


4. Messrs. W. J. Smith, Gerald Devine, 
M. S. Weekes, J. A. Mackay, L. Lelay and 
M. Caron and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for employees below the rank of 
Foreman employed by Colonial Coach Lines 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., in its operating and 


behalf of express employees of F. J. Murray 
(Railway Express Joint Commission Agent, 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company), Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario. 

3. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, on behalf of 
Grain Liners, Scalers, Washers, etc., of the 
Canadian Stevedoring Campany, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

4. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 607, on behalf of 
Grain Liners, Scalers, Washers, etc., of the 
Empire Stevedoring Campany, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





maintenance departments in the Provinces of 5. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
Ontario and Quebec.* housemen’s Union, Local 607, on behalf of 
q 5. Messrs. Edward Ervine, Wilfred Glousher Grain Liners, Scalers, Washers, etc., of the 
and Bruce Grigg and Local 23736, Federal 
: Labour Union (A..F. of L.)- for. the grain * Following investigation of the application. 
; 65034—4 
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Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


6. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees on behalf of Coal Chute Operators 
and Coalmen in the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan employed by Mr. Roland 
McMillan, Canadian Pacific Railway Coal 
Contractor, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


7. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 43 on. behalf of 
Chief Despatchers, including Night Chief 
Despatchers and Assistant Chief Despatchers 
employed on the Western Region of the 


Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, 
Mamtoba. 
8. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 


System Division No. 1 on behalf of Chief Des- 
patchers including Night and/or Assistant Chief 
Despatchers employed on the Central and 
Atlantic Regions of the Canadian National 
Railwags, Toronto, Ontario, and Moncton, 
New Brunswick. 


9. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, Local Union No. 
188 on behalf of Painters employed by the 
Pacific Drydock Company Limited (formerly, 
North Van Ship Repairs Limited), North 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. On May 20, the Board issued Reasons 
for Judgment on the appeal of the Federation 
of Civic Employees Central Council from a 
decision of the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board granting certification of bar- 
gaining representatives appointed by Locals 
1037 and 1129 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electric Workers for certain groups 
of craft workers in the employ of the City 
of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System and 
Municipal Signal Department. 


The Manitoba Board had accepted as appro- 
priate the group of craft employees desig- 
nated by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for the Reason that it had 
for a considerable number of years enjoyed 
a bargaining status for such employees with 
the City of Winnipeg. 

The Federation contended that the Mani- 
toba Board had fixed employee units which 
were not appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing as there were identical craft classifications 
in the City’s employ which were excluded 
from the certified bargaining unit. 

In its judgment, the National Board pointed 
out that the effect of the certification was to 
exclude employees, without apparent reason, 
who were in the same occupational classifica- 
tions in other branches of the City Hydro 
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Electric System. Furthermore, the : Board. 


added, other classifications 


which, 


of employees 


craft, were also excluded. L 
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according to trade union practice — 
appeared to be equally part of the electrical — 


The Board decided that the appeal should — 


be allowed, the certification set aside and the 


applications for certification rejected without — 


prejudice to any further application which 


might be made for the certification of bar-° ‘ 


gaining representatives for an appropriate 
bargaining unit. 


2. Following a hearing the Board dismissed- 


the appeal of the Winnipeg Electric Em-— 


ployees Federated Council, One Big Union, 
from the decision of the Manitoba Wartime 
Labour Relations Board certifying Locals 436 
and 1037, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers as bargaining representatives 
for employees of the Winnipeg Electric Com- 


pany in the following electrical craft classi- 


fications, namely: meter repairers, meter 
installers and all apprentices; foremen, sub- 
foremen, lamp trimmers, troublemen, line- 
men, cablemen and all apprentices. : 


An investigation made by the Board re- 
vealed that the above classifications comprised 
all the electrical craft classifications, with two 
minor exceptions, of workers in the railway 
distribution, overhead lines, light and power 
and electric meter departments of the elec- 
tric utility of the Company and that in each 
such department the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers had a majority 


in each classification covered by the certifica-_ 


tion. Evidence was produced before the 
Board to show that the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers had organized the 


groups of employees covered by the certifica-- 


tion and had bargained for them with the 
Company since 1918. 
the appeal. 


3. On May 22, the Board issued Reasons for 
Judgment on the appeal of Local 852, Milk 


Drivers and Dairy Workers Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board rejecting the application for certifica- 


tion of bargaining representatives submitted 
by the Union. 


The Windsor Milk Drivers and Dairy ~ 


Workers Union had also made application for 
certification of bargaining representatives. 
Both applications were dismissed by the 


The Board dismissed 


Ontario Board for the reason that neither 


union had obtained the support of a majority 


of the employees affected. In dismissing the © 


applications the Ontario Board followed the 
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decision of the National Board in the Wright- 
Hargreaves Case. (L:G., March 1945, p. 290.) 


Citing its decision in the Wright-Hargreaves 


ease, the Board dismissed the appeal. 


4. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 


- the appeal of a number of Coal Dock Oper- 


atung Companies in Toronto from a decision 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board cer- 
tifying bargaining representatives selected by 
the International Union of Operating En- 


gineers for a number of classifications of 


employees engaged in dockyard operations by 


x 


= 


each of the Companies. 

The appellant Companies objected to the 
separate certifications issued by the Ontario 
Board with respect to the employees of each 
Company. It was argued that the Board 
should have established one bargaining unit 


consisting of the employees in dockyard oper- 


a 
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ations of all the Companies since such oper- 
ations are carried on in common. 

The Union took the position that in view 
of past experience in negotiations with the 


employers’ association certification on a mul- 


tiple-employer unit basis was not satisfactory. 


In its judgment, the National Board pointed 
out that Section 5 subsection 3 of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 


1003, provided for certification of bargaining 


representatives for employees of several em- 
ployers but this provision applied only “where 


more than one employer and their employees 


; 


"a 


desire to negotiate a collective agreement.” 
In this case, the employees were not willing 
to negotiate on this basis, and in the absence 
of consent on both sides, there was no authority 
for the Board to establish a bargaining unit 
involving a number of employers. On this 
ground the Board decided that the appeal had 
failed. 


5. On May 22 the Board issued Reasons for 
Judgment on an application by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for intervention 
by the Board with a view to the completion of 
a collective bargaining agreement between 
the Southam Company, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., and the Union covering groups of em- 


- ployees in each of the several newspaper 


plants operated by the Company at Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Van- 
couver. In argument before the Board, it 
was established that collective bargaining and 
resulting agreements covering groups of em- 
ployees in each newspaper establishment at 
these points had been undertaken previously 


on a local plant basis between the local union 
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chartered by the International Typographical 
Union and the local newspaper management 
of the Company. 

The union stated that as a matter of future 
policy it desired to negotiate with the head 
office management of the Company with re- 
spect to certain basic labour conditions in the 
agreements with the newspaper establishments 
of the Company in the several Provinces. 


The Company stated that it was prepared 
to negotiate for the renewal of expired or 
expiring agreements held with locals of the 
union on a local newspaper plant basis but 
was not prepared to negotiate with the union 
on other than a local plant basis. 

In its Reasons for Judgment the Board 
pointed out that the Regulations required an 
employer to bargain with authorized bargain- 
ing representatives of employees with a view 
to the completion of a collective agreement 
and provided for the 
Board on request of either party. Bargaining 
must be undertaken in good faith where the 
appropriateness of the bargaining unit and 
the right of the bargaining representatives to 
bargain on behalf of employees in such bar- 
gaining unit have been established either by 
virtue of certification under the Regulations 
or, in the alternative, where the organization 
has, as a party to an existing agreement 
covering the employees in such bargaining 
unit, thus established recognition of its 


authority to represent the employees affected 


in new negotiations. 

In the opinion of the Board, it was necessary 
for the union to become certified on a multiple- 
plant basis before the Company could be 
obliged to negotiate on such a basis. 

In the circumstances, the Board stated it 
had no authority to intervene and the appli- 
cation was accordingly dismissed. 


6. Following a hearing, the Board dis- 
missed the appeal of the Trustees of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital from a decision of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board which 
established as appropriate a unit of all 
engineers, firemen and helpers employed by 
the Hospital. 

In dismissing the 


appeal, the National 


Board decided that the decision given by the 


Ontario Board was within the discretionary 
powers of that Board. The Board announced 
that Reasons for Judgment will be issued at 
a later date. 

The texts of the Board’s Reasons for Judg- 
ment in the appeals appear hereunder. 


intervention of the- 
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Between: The Federation of Civic Employees Central Council, Appellant 


(Intervener), and The City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System and 


the City of Winnipeg Fire Alarm and Police Signal Mechanical 
Department (Outside) of Winnipeg, Respondent, and The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Locals 1037 and 1129, Respondent 


(Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, _Complin, Deschamps, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal by leave of the Manitoba 
Board from certifications granted by the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board of bar- 
gaining representatives appointed by Locals 
1037 and. 1129 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers for certain groups of 
craft workers in the employ of the city of 
Winnipeg. 

The appellant contends that the Manitoba 
Board has fixed employee units which are not 
appropriate for collective bargaining as there 
are identical craft classifications in the City’s 
employ which are outside of the certified bar- 
gaining units. The appellant further claims 
that there should be only one bargaining unit 
for all electrical craft workers in the City 
Hydro Electric Utility and the City Signals 
Utility. 

The Manitoba Board, in this instance, 
accepted as appropriate the groups of craft 
employees designated by the respondent 
union holding that “it has for a considerable 
number of years enjoyed a bargaining status 
in respect of the actual groups of employees 
practising distinctive crafts within the general 
electrical field, that it has upwards of thirty 
distinctive crafts within the general electrical 
field for which separate locals are provided 
and that within the city staff two such 
operate, each with its own officers”. 


This Board is of opinion that in order to 
warrant recognition as an appropriate craft 
bargaining group for the purpose of certifica- 
tion under the provisions of Section 5 (4), the 
applicant group should ordinarily cover those 
employees in the employee unit who comprise 
the classifications recognized under trade 
union practice as constituting a craft group. 
In determining the scope of the employee 
craft group appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining the same may be established either on 
the basis of past collective bargaining prac- 
tices in the employer’s establishment or, 
failing this, on the basis of other considera- 
tions which normally apply in determining 


the scope of the employee bargaining unit. 
The purpose of the subsection is to preserve 
the identity and bargaining rights and inter- 
ests of craft groups but, on the other hand, 
the provisions of the subsection are not de- 
signed to merely protect the interests of a 
craft union in a plant without consideration 
of the identity and community of interest of 
the group of employees in the establishment 
or appropriate part thereof comprising the 
craft therein. 

In the present case, the effect of the certi- 
fications is to exclude from the bargaining 
units, employees in the same occupational 
classifications in other branches of the City 
Hydro Electric System without apparent 
reason. 
fications of employees which, according to 
established trade union practice, appear to 
be equally part of the same electrical craft 
group, are excluded without apparent reason. 


The groups certified have evidently been 
defined by the respondent union having 
regard for the present strength of the respond- 
ent union in the selected employee units and 
occupational classifications but it has not 
been established that these groups of 
employees are entitled to recognition as 
appropriate craft bargaining units upon the 
basis of either established collective bargain- 
ing practices in the employer’s establishment 
or otherwise. 

For the above reasons, the Board decides 
that the appeal should be allowed, the certi- 


fications set aside and the applications for. 


certification rejected. This is without pre- 


judice to any further application which may 


be made for the certification of bargaining 
representatives for an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
L. ‘Mircuetr, Esq., 
For the Appellant (Intervener) 


J. L. McBrunz, Esq. 
H. C. Tracy, Esq. 


For the Respondent (Petitioner) 
Dated at Ottawa, May 20, 1946. 
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Moreover, other occupational classi- 
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Between: The Winnipeg Electric Employees Federated Council, One Big 
Union, Appellant (Intervener) and The Winnipeg Electric Company, 
Winnipeg, Respondent, and The International Brothrhood of Electrical 





Workers, Locals 435 and 1037, Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, 
Mosher, Picard, Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board from the 
certifications of representatives of Locals 4385 
and 1037, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers as bargaining representatives 
for employees in the following electrical craft 
classifications, namely: meter repairers, meter 
installers, and all apprentices; foremen, sub- 
foremen, lamp trimmers, troublemen, linemen, 
cablemen and all apprentices. 

A check made by this Board shows that 
these classifications comprise all the electrical 
craft classifications of workers in the Railway 
Distribution, Overhead Lines, Light and 
Power, and Electric Meter departments of 
the Electric Utility of the Company, and that 
in each such department the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has a 
majority of craft workers as well as a major- 
ity in each classification covered by the cer- 
tification. There are two minor exceptions, 


The Milk Drivers 


Between: 


and Dairy Workers Union, 


namely: a signal maintenance man and assist- 
ant signal maintenance man who are, how- 
ever, already covered by a certification issued: 
to the One Big Union. 

Evidence goes to show that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 
has had the groups of employees covered by 
the certifications organized and has had bar- 
gaining rights therefor with the Company 
since 1918. 

In view of the foregoing, this Board decides 
that the appeal fails. 

The Board is not called upon to decide 
whether or not the bargaining unit is appro- 
priate on any other basis. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


R. B. Russert, Esq. 
S. Suen, Esq. 
F. Martin, Esq. 
for Appellant (Intervener) 
H. C. Tracy, Esq. 
for Respondent (Petitioner) 


Dated at Ottawa, May 20, 1946. 


Local 852, 


Appellant (Intervener), and The Borden Company Limited (Walker- 


side Division), Windsor, 


Respondent, 


and The Windsor Milk 


Drivers and Dairy Workers Union, Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal by leave of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board from a decision of 
that Board dismissing the application for 
certification of bargaining representatives filed 
by the appellant-intervener union. 

The respondent-petitioner union had also 
made application for certification of bargaining 
representatives but both applications were dis- 
missed for the reason that neither union ob- 
tained the support of a majority of the em- 
ployees affected as required by the Regulations. 

In dismissing the applications the Ontario 
Board followed the decision of this Board 
in the Wright-Hargreaves case (D.LS. 7-542). 


The issues raised in this appeal have beem 
fully argued and considered by this Board on 
a number of previous occasions and the practice 
under the Regulations on this matter is well 
settled. 

Following the decision of this Board in the 
Wright-Hargreaves case cited above, the appeal’ 
is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 
for the Board.. 
C. L. Dusin, Esq. 
for Appellant (Intervener). 


G. L. Fraser, Esq., K.C. 
for Respondent. 


H. Oruirre, Esq. 
for Respondent (Petitioner).. 


Dated at Ottawa, May 22, 1946. 


Between: Canada Coal, Limited, Cargo Dockers, Limited, Century Coal a 


> 
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Co., Ltd.. Empire-Hanna Coal Co., Ltd., Halliday Coal Docks, 


Limited, Harbour Coal Company Limited, Ontario Dock & Forward- 


ing Co. Ltd., The Milnes Coal Co., Limited, Toronto Fuels, Limited, 


The F. P. Weaver Coal Co., Limited, Appellants, and The Inter- 


national 
(Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
by a number of coal companies from a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board certifying the bargaining representa- 
tives selected by the International Union of 
Operating Engineers for a number of classi- 
fications of employees engaged in dockyard 
operations by each of the companies. The 
appellants object to the separate certifications 
issued by the Ontario Board with respect to 
the employees of each company on the ground 
that the Board should have established one 
bargaining unit consisting of the employees in 
the said classifications of all the said com- 
panies since the operations are carried on in 
common at the dockyards. In support of 
this, the appellants stated that the Fuel 
Dock Branch of the Board of Trade of the 
City of Toronto, an Association composed of 
representatives of the coal dock operators of 
the City of Toronto, had represented the 
appellant companies in all employer-employee 
negotiations over a period of years and that 
the necessity of negotiating separate agree- 
ments with the union by each company would 
be cumbersome in view of the small number 
of employees involved and the community of 
interest as between the operations of all 
companies, It was stated that the employees 
of each company affected are directly 
employed and paid by the Company involved. 

The respondent union takes the position 
that in view of past experience in negotia- 
tion with the employers’ organization, cer- 


Union of Operating Engineers, 


tification on a multiple-employer unit basis 


would be unsatisfactory and is unacceptable. 3 


Section 5, subsection (3) of the Regulations 
provides for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of several employers 
but this provision applies only “where more 
than one employer and their employees desire 


‘to negotiate a collective agreement”. In this 


case, the employees are not willing to 
negotiate on this basis and, in the absence 
of consent on both sides, there is no authority 


for the Board to establish a bargaining unit . 
involving. compulsory collective bargaining on 


this basis. For this reason, the appeal on this 
ground fails. 


The appellants raised at the hearing some 


question as to whether the respondent union 
had the support of a majority of employees 


in the bargaining unit in the case of four of — 
the companies. The Ontario Board has made 


a specific finding of fact after investigation 
that the union had a majority support im the 


case of each company and this Board is not — 
prepared to disturb these findings on the basis. 
of evidence furnished by the appellants at 


the hearing. 


Local 793, Respondent 


oo 








Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal i 


is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 

Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 

. Hicks, Esq. 

TotcHarpD, Esq. 

Horcukxiss, Esq. 

for Appellants. 


for Respondent (Petitioner). 
Dated at Ottawa, May 22, 1946. 


Between: The International Typographical Union, Applicant, and The 
Southam Company Limited, Montreal, Respondent.* 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the International 
Typographical Union to the Board for inter- 
vention with a view to the completion of a 
eollective agreement between the Southam 


Company Limited and the Union covering 
groups of employees in each of the several 
newspaper plants owned and operated by the 


Company at Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 


Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Collective bargaining for the said groups 


of employees in each newspaper establishment 





* See elsewhere in this issue, p. 778. 





a at these points has heretofore been undertaken 


on a local plant basis between local unions 









Conciliation Proceedings 


- chartered by the applicant union and the local | 
newspaper management of the Company and 


all collective agreements between the Company 
and such locals have been local plant 
agreements. 

The applicant states that as a matter of 


future policy it proposes and desires to nego- 


tiate with the Head Office Management of the 


Company for a master agreement covering the 


aforesaid newspaper establishments of the 
Company in the several provinces but that 
the Company refuses to negotiate on this 
basis. This proposal, the union states, is in 
accordance with its policy in negotiating with 
‘newspaper chains in the United States and is 


necessary in order to maintain uniformity in 


the terms and administration of agreements 
covering its members. The Board’s inter- 
vention is requested with a view to requiring 
the Company to negotiate with the Union on 


this basis. 


The Company states that it is prepared to 
negotiate for the renewal of expired or expir- 


ing agreements held with locals of the union on 


a local newspaper plant basis but is not pre- 
pared to negotiate with the union on other 
than a local plant basis. It states that in ac- 
cordance with the past practices and present 
policy the local management of each of its 
newspaper enterprises has full autonomy in 
the matter of employee relations and collec- 
tive bargaining with employees engaged therein 
as well as in direction of editorial policy. All 
collective bargaining has been carried on and 
agreements negotiated on a local plant basis. 
The Company further states (1) the Ottawa 


local typographical union has been certified 


under P.C. 1003 by the Ontario Labour Rela- 


tions Board as bargaining representatives of 


the employee unit in the Ottawa Citizen; (2) 
the Winnipeg local typographical union no 
longer represents employees in the Winnipeg 
Tribune plant; (3) there is an existing agree- 
ment with the Edmonton local of the union 
negotiated in November, 1945; (4) the existing 
agreement between the Vancouver local of the 
union and the Company negotiated in Novem- 


é 
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ber, 
1946. 

The Regulations require an employee to 
bargain with authorized bargaining represen- 
tatives of employees with a view to the com- 
pletion of a collective agreement and provide 
for the intervention of the Board, on request 
of either party. Bargaining must be undertaken 
in good faith where the appropriateness of the 
bargaining unit and the right of the bargaining 
representatives to bargain on behalf of em- 
ployees in such bargaining unit have been 
established either by virtue of certification 
under the Regulations (see Sec. 10, 11 and 
12 of the Regulations) or, in the alternative, 
where the organization has as a party to an 
expiring agreement covering the employees 
in such bargaining unit thus. established 
recognition of its authority to represent the 
employees affected in new negotiations (see 
Sec. 16 of the Regulations). 

In the present case, the union’s bargaining 
rights with respect to a bargaining unit have 
been established as provided in Section 16 
for local units only. Therefore it is clear that 
in order to invoke the provisions of the Regu- 
lations to compel the Company to bargain 


1945, will not terminate until June 4, 


with the applicant union with a view to the — 


completion of an agreement covering news- 
paper establishments of the Company in the 


several provinces, it would be necessary for . 


the union to first establish its authority to 
do so by obtaining certification under the 
Regulations as the bargaining representative 
of the employees in a single bargaining unit 
extending to all plants involved. : 

In the circumstances the Board has no 
authority to intervene and the application is 
accordingly dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
! Vice-Chairman, 
C. L. Dustin, Esq. for the Board. 
H. Fincu, Esq. 
for Applicant 
A. 8. Parriuto, Esq. 
P. S. FisHer, Esq. 
for Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, May 22, 1946. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations 


Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where nego- 
tiations for an agreement following certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, or negotia- 
tions for the renewal of an existing agreement, 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days. Disputes of this nature are referred 


to the Minister of Labour by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) or by 
the Provincial Boards in their respective 
jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavours to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
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reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is then established by 
the Minister of Labour. The duty of such a 
Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matter in dispute 
and to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During May, 1946, Conciliation Officers have 
been assigned to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases:— 

City of Brandon, Brandon, Manitoba, and 
Local No. 803, International Association of 
Fire Fighters (A.F.L.-T.L.C.). H. 8. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

City Chevrolet. Sales Company Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Lodge 1258, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Gibson Brothers (Rock Realty Investments 
Ltd.), Toronto, Ontario, and Local 204, Build- 
ing Service Employees International Union 
(A.F.L-T.L.C.). F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Hilton Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and Local 87, Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants. » Union -(A.FL+T.LC.)2 -H. 8; 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Lunenburg Sea Products Limited, Lunenburg, 
N'S., and Local No. 2, Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union. H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Silverwoods Dairies, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Local 422, United Dairy and 
Creamery Workers (C.C.L.). H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Standard Pattern Works, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Pattern Makers’ Association of Hamilton 
and Vicinity. William Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 

In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the sign- 
ing of an agreement. 

James Davidson’s Sons, Ottawa, Ontario, and 
Local No. 6 (C.C.L.), National Union of 
Woodworkers. J. L. MacDougall, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, Toronto, 
Ontario, and Local 254, Tobacco Workers 
International Union (A.F.L-T.L.C.). William 
Dunn Conciliation Officer. 

Standard Pattern Works, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Pattern Makers’ Association of Hamilton 
and Vicinity. William Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 

L. A. Young Industries Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario, and Local 195, United Automobile, 
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Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 


of America (U.A.W.-C.L.O.). F. J. Ainsborough, 


Conciliation Officer. 
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Century Coal Company, Midland, Ontario, — 


and Local No. 1, National Union of Coal Dock 
Workers. 
Officer. (Case withdrawn.) 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., and Local 510, 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. (Case with- 
drawn.) 

Boards Established 


During the month, one Board of Conciliation 
was established but not fully constituted as 
follows:— 

Corporation of the Township of York (York 
Township Hydro System) and Branch No. 1, 
National Organization Civic Utilities and 
Electrical Workers (C.C.L.). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows:— 


Eaton-Wilcox Limited, Windsor, Ontario — 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Eaton-Wilcox Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, was 
fully constituted on May 17, 1946, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge H. E. Fuller, 
Welland, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr.B. A. E. Clouse, Kingsville, 
Ontario, and Mr. C, Dubin, Toronto, Ontario, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


International Nickel Company of Canada 
Inmited, Sudbury, Ontario—The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between International Nickel Company of 
Canada Limited, Sudbury, Ontario, and Local 
598, Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers’ 
Union (International Union M.M.S.W.-C1.0- 
C.C.L.), was fully constituted on May 25, 1946, 
with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 


Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, Ontario, as 


Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
R. Biglow, Toronto, Ontario, and Mr. E. B. 
Joliffe, Toronto, Ontario, were appointed .on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Company 
Limited, Kirkland Lake, Ontario—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 


~ 


F, J. Ainsborough, Conciliation — 





pute between Kirkland Lake Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 


and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Workers, was fully consti- 
tuted on May 27, 1946, with the appointment 
of Mr. J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, Ontario, as Chair- 


man of the Board, who was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. Col. J. F. C. 
Thompson, Ottawa, Ontario, and Mr. Drum- 
mond. Wren, Toronto, Ontario, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


National Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between National 
Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, Ontario, and 
Local 2352, United Steelworkers of America 
(C.1.0.-C.C.L.), was fully constituted on May 
31, 1946, with the appointment of Dr. A. Brady, 
Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Messrs. Norman L. Mathews, 
and David Archer, both of Toronto, Ontario, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Gananoque, Ontario—The Board of Con- 
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ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Ontario Steel Products Company 
Limited, Gananoque, Ontario, and Local 3209, 
United Steelworkers of America (C.C.L.), was 
fully constituted on May 7, 1946, with the 
appointment of His Honour J. P. Madden, 
Ottawa, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board... Mr. E. M. Dillon, Toronto, 
Ontario, and Mr. H. Cartwright, Kingston, 
Ontario, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Smith and Stone Limited, Georgetown, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Smith 
and Stone Limited, Georgetown, Ontario, and 
Local 526, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, was fully con- 
stituted on May 20, 1946, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, 
Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. Norman L. Mathews, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Mr. Weir Reid, George- 
town, Ontario, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 

are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Report of Board 


in Dispute between Cosmos Imperial 


Minister, or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during May :— 


Mills, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., and Local 28, Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee 


(CIO-CCL). 


On May 21, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge T. H. Barton, Hamilton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Norman L. Mathews, and C. L. Dubin, both 
of Toronto, on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear SIR: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute has com- 


@ 

pleted its sittings and now submits its report. 

After a preliminary meeting of the members 
of the Board in Toronto, the Board held a 
hearing in Hamilton on March 14 to hear 
representations of the parties. The Company 
was represented by R. R. Evans, K.C., and by 
A. F. Knight. The Union was represented by 
Jack Robinson, Organizer; John Wignall, John 
Robertson, Miss Hilda Pearce, Ray Ruggles, 
and John Martinson. A very complete brief 
was presented by the Union and the position 
of the Company was ably presented by Mr. 
R. R; Evans, K.C. 

Following the hearing in Hamilton, the 
Board has had two meetings and has discussed 
the matters in dispute. The questions on 
which the parties were not in agreement when 
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the matter came before the Board may be 
enumerated as follows: 


1. Definition of an employee. 
2. Hours of work. 
3. Overtime. 
4. Wages. 
5. Vacations with pay. 
6. Payment to stewards and committee- 
for time spent in connection with 
grievances. 
7. Clause providing for no discrimination, 
coercion or intimidation. 
8. Reservation of Management rights. 
9. Grievance Procedure. 
. Seniority. 
11. Arbitration. 
. Clause dealing with strikes and lockouts. 
. Request of Union for union shop. 
. Request of Union for compulsory 
check-off. 


For convenience, the Board proposes to 
deal with these various matters in the order 
in which they are enumerated above. 

1. This arises out of the wording of Article 
II, Section 2, in the proposed agreement, 
which reads as follows: 

The word “employee” or “employees” 
wherever used in this agreement shall mean 
any or all employees in the bargaining units 
as defined above except as_ hereinafter 
provided. 

The Union objects to the inclusion of the 
four last words “except as hereinafter pro- 
vided”. The Board can see nothing in the 
agreement which would be affected by these 
words and agrees that “employees” should 
mean all employees in the bargaining unit 
with no exceptions. The Board recommends, 
therefore, that the last four words be deleted 
from this Section. 

2. During the hearing, the Board suggested 
a compromise draft of Article VIII, Section 
1, dealing with hours of work, and both, parties 
agreed to this suggestion and to the substitu- 
tion of the following section: 

It is understood that the present hours of 
work are as follows: Day shift, Monday to 
Friday inclusive, 8 hours and 36 minutes per 
day, Saturday 5 hours. Night shift, 5 
nights, Monday to Friday inclusive, of 9 
hours and 36 minutes each. These hours 
may be exceeded pursuant to the existing 
ruling or any subsequent ruling of the 
Industry and Labour Board. The Company 
reserves the right to change the regular hours 
of work as it may deem expedient but, before 
doing so, will notify the Union committee 
and give them an opportunity of making 


representations to the Company with regard 
to same. 


3. With regard to overtime provisions, the 
Company wished to continue paying over- 
time on a weekly basis as at present, while 
the Union requested that it be put on a 
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daily basis. In an effort to reconcile the two 


different viewpoints, the Board unanimously 
recommends the adoption of the following 
section in leu of Article VIII, Section 2, as 
it appears in the draft: os 
Time and one-half shall be paid for all 
authorized hours worked in excess of 48 


hours per week, and also for all authorized 
work performed on Saturday afternoon after 


a 
; 


’ 
r 
a 


a 


twelve o’clock noon, on Sundays or on any — 


of the following legal holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day; and 
on Civic Holiday and on Victoria Day if 
proclaimed as a public holiday, provided that 
such payment with respect to Civic Holiday 
and Victoria Day is approved and authorized 
by the appropriate Board. In weeks in which 
a public holiday occurs, the regular hours of 
work which ordinarily would have been 


worked on such day shall be treated as 


having been worked in computing the 48 
hours for the purpose of figuring overtime. 


Exceptions to the above are those cases in — 


which Sundays and holidays work form part 
of an employee’s regular working week. Any 
employees in such occupations will be paid 
at the rate of one and one-half times their 
regular rate for any hours worked in excess 
of 48 hours per week. 


No employee shall be required to lay off 
during regular working hours for the pur- 
pose of absorbing overtime. In the event of 
an emergency requiring a shut-down where 
employees are obliged to lay off and then 
work overtime, during the same week, to 
catch up on production, they shall be paid 
for such overtime at the regular overtime 
rate. ; 


The Board feels that this 
eminently fair to both the 
employees. 


4. In the clause dealing with wages, which 
is Article IX of the draft agreement, the 
Company proposed that the wages remain the 
same during the term of the agreement. The 
Union felt that there should be an upward 
revision of the wages. Both parties agreed 
that wage adjustments were beyond the 
jurisdiction of this Board but the Company 
requested the Board to recommend that the 
agreement provide that any application the 
Union desired to make to the Regional War 
Labour Board for wage increases should be 
made within a period of one month after 


section is 


Company and the 


the signing of the agreement in order to — 


ensure stability of costs during the term of 
the agreement. While the majority of the 
Board felt that this was not an unreasonable 
request, it was decided that, without the 
consent of the Union, the Board should not 
recommend the inclusion of such a clause. 

5. On the question of vacations with pay, 


as covered by Article X of the draft agree-— 


ment, the Board feels that, if the Union 
wants increased vacation with pay for 
employees who have over five years’ service 
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with the Company, this also is a matter for 
the Regional War Labour Board and that 
both parties should be free to present their 
respective positions to that Board. This 
i Board declines, therefore, to make any recom- 
mendation on this issue. 


+e 

4 6. The Union requested the Company to 
7 pay for the time spent by stewards, com- 
- mitteemen and aggrieved employees while 
settling grievances, while the Company felt 
4 that, if these were to be discussed during 
__ working hours, it should be done at the 
4 expense of the Union and not the Company. 
_ The majority of the Board feel that there 


is something to be said for both viewpoints 
and recommend as_ follows: Grievances 
which require discussion between an employee 
and his steward, or between the employee, 
his steward and the grievance committee, 
could be discussed at lunch time or after 
working hours, so that there will be no loss 
of production. On the other hand, where 
meetings between the grievance committee or 
stewards and the management are held during 
working hours at the request of, or by agree- 
ment with, the Company, then the Company 
should pay its employees for any time so 
‘spent when they would otherwise be at work. 
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7. Under the heading “No Discrimination”, 
Article III, Section 1 (a) provides as follows: 


The Company and the Union agree that 
there will be no discrimination, coercion or 
intimidation by either of them or their 
representatives or members as the case may 
be against any employee because of his 
Union or non-Union affiliation, or because 
of his activity or lack of activity in any 
labour organization. 
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~The Union objected to the inclusion of 
this section and in particular to the last 
clause of it. The majority of the Board feels 
that this is a reasonable provision and is in 
accord with the spirit of P.C. 1003, and recom- 
mends the inclusion of this section in the 
agreement. 


8-11. These points which cover the Articles 


j oF 


Rights, Grievance Procedure, Seniority and 
Arbitration, can conveniently be dealt with 
together because they all centre on one issue. 
The Company contends that, while all griev- 
ances may go through the Grievance Pro- 

~ gedure up to the arbitration stage, the only 
matters which should go to arbitration are 
those involving an interpretation or alleged 
violation of the agreement as provided in 
Section 18 (1) of P.C. 1003 and, in addition, 
a claim that an employee has been discharged 
without reasonable cause. Similarly, under 
the seniority provisions of the agreement, the 
Company maintains that, in promotions, 
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dealing with Reservation of Management . 
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demotions, transfers, reclassifications and lay- 
offs, skill competence and efficiency in the 
opinion of the Company should be the 
governing factor. The Company urges that, 
as it is charged with the management of the 
Company, it is its responsibility to retain and 
promote those employees best fitted for the 
work and that it is in the best position to 
judge the capabilities of its employees, and 
particular jobs for which they are best fitted. 
The Company further contends that it should 
not be required to substitute for its own 
opinion the opinion of an outside arbitrator 
on points such as these, hence its desire to 
restrict the matters that may go to arbitra- 
tion to those above mentioned. The Union, 
on the other hand, urges just as strongly 
that all grievances should as a last resort be 
settled by arbitration. In support of this 
contention, the Union points out that, if the 
opinion of the Company on promotions, lay- 
offs, etc. is the determining factor, there 
would be every opportunity for favouritism 
and discrimination by the Company, partic- 
ularly against Union employees. Arbitration, 
the Union urges, is the only safeguard the 
employees have against such discrimination, 
or even an honest mistake on the part of 
the Company. The Board feels that there is 
much to be said for both viewpoints. While 
realizing that Management is in the best 
position to judge the respective merits of 
its employees, and that the possibility of 
favouritism being shown is unlikely, the 
majority of the Board feels that the employees 
should be protected against unfair discrim- 
ination if it should arise in any matter 
affecting their work or employment. After 
giving the matter serious consideration, the 
majority of the Board recommends the 


following as a reasonable method of recon- 


ciling the two viewpoints: 


(a) That Article IV, Section (b) of the 
draft agreement be amended to read as 
follows: 


Hire, discharge, classify, transfer, promote, 
demote, and suspend, or otherwise discipline, 
employees. 


(b) That Article V of the Grievance 
Procedure as amended by consent of both 
parties at the hearing be adopted. 


(c) That Article VI dealing with arbitra- 
tion be amended by deleting the words “or a 
claim of discharge without reasonable cause” 
in Section 1, and that the Article as so 
amended be included in the agreement. 


(d) That Article XI dealing with seniority 
be included in the agreement, subject to the 
minor amendments made by consent at the 
hearing and subject also to the addition of 
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the following section immediately after 


Section 4: 


Provided that nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed as affecting the right of 
any employee to have his claim determined 
in accordance with the grievance procedure, 
including arbitration, where such employee 
claims that in any promotion, demotion, 
transfer, lay-off, or rehiring, the Company 
did not act in good faith, or that its action 
was not based on the relative skill, compe- 
tence, efficiency, good conduct, character, and 
seniority of the employees involved as the 
case may be. 


The objection of the Union to Article VII 
providing for no strikes or lockouts was 
based on the refusal of the Company to 
consent to compulsory arbitration of all 
grievances. This having been dealt with 
above, it is felt that the Union should not 
now object to the inclusion of Article VII in 
the agreement, and the Board so recommends. 


13. The Union requested an Article in the 
agreement providing for a Union Shop and 
presented an able brief in support of its 
claims. The Company opposed in principle 
the establishment of a Union Shop on the 
ground that the employees should be free to 
join or not to join the Union as they desired. 
It was pointed out to the Board that, at the 
time the Union was certified, the Union had 
a membership of 198 employees out of 380 
eligible employees, without enlarging on the 
merits or demerits of the Union Shop, the 
majority of the Board recommends without 
any hesitation that no such provision be 
included in this agreement. 


14. The Union also requested the Company 
to grant a compulsory check-off of union 
dues and, in its brief, presented many logical 
arguments in support of its request. The 
Company, on the other hand, argued that a 
compulsory check-off involved coercion of its 
employees to which it would not be a party. 
The majority of the Board felt that a com- 
pulsory check-off was undesirable and that, 
while under some circumstances, it would be 
disposed to recommend a voluntary, revoc- 
able check-off, this being a first agreement 
between the parties and there being no 
evidence that the Union was being handi- 
capped by any hostility on the part of the 
Company, there was no necessity for the 
inclusion of any form of check-off in the 
present agreement, 


In conclusion, the Board wishes to pay 
tribute to the representatives of both the 
Union and the Company for the able way 
in which they presented their respective 
viewpoints, and for their courtesy to, and 
co-operation with, the Board. While force- 
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fully presented, the arguments were advanced 


in a restrained manner and without any — 


indication of bitterness. The Board expresses 
the hope that its recommendations. will be 
favourably received by both the Union and 
the Company and that, if an agreement is 
signed, it will be productive of harmonious 
labour relations which will ensure to the 
benefit of both the Company and _ the 
employees. . 2 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 15th day of April, 
1946. 


(Sgd.) T. H. Barton, ~ 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. L. Matuews, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
Lo? 
The Honourable HumpHrey Mircuext, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 


Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


I have now had the opportunity of reading 
the report of the majority members of the 
Board and regret that I cannot concur in 
their recommendations. 


While there were many matters in which 
the parties were not in agreement, 
particular points of difference revolved about. 
two main issues and it was fairly generally 
conceded that: if these two main difficulties. 
were settled the other matters might easily 
follow suit. 


One of these main issues was with respect: 
to the clauses in the draft agreement with 
respect to the reservation of management. 
rights, grievance procedure, seniority and 
arbitration, the difficulty in all these sections. 
centering upon the one issue; while the Com- 
pany were prepared to have all grievances 
go through the grievance procedure up to 
arbitration, they would not agree to arbitra~ 
tion with respect to any matters which might. 
arise apart from the interpretation or alleged. 
violation of the agreement, and a claim by 
an employee that he had been discharged. 
without reasonable cause. The Union favoured. 
a far more extensive arbitration clause so. 
that all potential sore spots might be settled 
by arbitration as a final resort. 


The Union contended that only by having: 
all grievances settled by arbitration if neces-. 
sary could the employees be assured that 
decisions were not based upon favouritism or 
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discrimination and mistakes on the part of 


the Company, even though they may be 


honest mistakes, might thus be avoided. It 


would only be in this way that potential 


causes of unrest might be put at rest so that 


industrial harmony might prevail. The 
majority of the Board recommended that the 
following clause be included in the contract: 


Provided that nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed as affecting the right of 
any employee to have his claim determined 
in accordance with the grievance procedure, 
including arbitration, where such employee 
claims that in any promotion, demotion, 
transfer, lay-off or rehiring, the Company 
did not act in good faith, or that its action 
was not based on the relative skill, compe- 
tence, efficiency, good conduct, character, and 
seniority of the employees involved as the 
case may be. 


I concur in the recommendation that such 
a clause be included in the contract. How- 
ever, I dissent from the opinion of the 
majority of the Board that the seniority clause 
in the proposed draft agreement be left 
unchanged. That seniority clause is in the 
following form: 


In dealing with transfers, promotions, 
demotions, upgradings and _ lay-offs of 
employees, preference shall be given to 
employees having the _ greatest seniority 
provided the employee or employees con- 
cerned have in the opinion of the Company 
equal merit, skill, ability and efficiency. The 
Company may also take into consideration 
good conduct and character. 


In my opinion the words “ in the opinion 


of the Company” should be excluded. There 
would appear to be some inconsistency in 
leaving these words in the seniority clause 
while providing the additional clause as set 
out aforesaid. Leaving these words in might 
detract from the general clause providing for 
arbitration as recommended, and in addition 
IT cannot subscribe to the view that questions 
of seniority are to be left wholly within the 
sphere of management. 


The second main issue revolved about the 
request of the union for a union shop and 
check-off of dues. The majority members of 
the Board have not made any provision for 
what is commonly referred to as union 
security. It is with great respect that I 
vigorously dissent. While it appears true as 
pointed out in the majority report, that at 
time of certification the union obtained 198 
votes out of an eligible list of 380 employees, 
nevertheless the representative of the union 
told the Board that at the time of the hearing 
the union did represent some 90 per cent of 
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the employees. I did feel that all the mem- 
bers of the Board were impressed with the 
responsible manner in which the Union 
position was presented to the Board and 
equally impressed with what would appear to 
be the responsible leadership of this Union. 
Under these circumstances failure to make 
any provision for union security would in 
my respectful submission ignore the advances 
made in collective bargaining for the past 
several years and would be a step in the 
opposite direction. 


The Union at the request of the employees 
have organized the plant and are to enter 
into a contractual relationship with the 
employer which imposes upon the Union 
a heavy responsibility. Under the circum- 
stances in my opinion they are entitled to 
have some form of security for the duration 
of the contract so that they will be in a 


position to fulfill their commitments, to 
administer the agreement, and to assist 
management. To deny them this security 


would impose upon the Union the task of 
being continually in an organizing rather than 
in an administrating state which would react 
against the employer as well as being unfair 
to the Union. 

As I understand the argument most ably 
presented by counsel on behalf of the 
employer, the chief opposition of manage- 
ment to union security provisions was that 
the Company did not feel that they should 
impose upon employees of long standing who 
were not members of the Union the duty 
of joining the Union. This opposition then, 
on behalf of the Company might be avoided 
by a maintenance of the membership clause 
with respect to present employees, who are 
members of the Union and whose support the 
Union is entitled to expect for the duration © 
of the agreement, and a further provision that 
new employees must become members of the 


Union after an agreed upon time had elapsed 


from the date of their employment. 

I should think the least management might 
do would be to agree to a check-off of dues, 
voluntary perhaps at its inception but irre- 
voeable for the duration of the agreement. 
This would impose little if any hardship upon 
the employer and would indicate the willing- 
ness on the part of the employer to co-operate 
with the Union in accordance with their 
expressed desire that the Union might have 
an opportunity to properly fulfill its function. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Cuartes L. Dustin, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Hamilton Cotton, Limited, Hamilton, a 
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Ont., and Local 26, Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee : 


On May 14, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: Dr. A. Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from Messrs. R. V. 
Hicks and C. L. Dubin, both of Toronto, 
nominees on the Board of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
To: 


The Honourable Humpyrey MircuHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you begs to submit its report. 

The Board met in Toronto, heard evidence 
from both parties and discussed with them 
their issues. The Company was represented 
by Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C. and Mr. W. M. 
McMahon. The Union was represented by 
Messrs. Jack Robinson, Nick Mohouk, and 
John Hill. 

The Union was certified on June 26, 1945, 
and since that time has sought to obtain a 
collective bargaining agreement. Agreement 
has been reached on all matters except 
certain details respecting the functions of 
management and the arbitration procedure 
and the request of the Union for union shop 
and check-off. The Board considers each of 
these in turn and submits recommendations, 
which it hopes will be accepted by the parties 
and which will thus make it possible for them 
to sign a collective agreement. The Board 
takes the proposed draft of an agreement, 
submitted by the Company, and submits its 
recommendations in respect to the clauses in 
dispute. 

(1)' Article III (c), which is a no-strike 
and no lock-out clause. The Union objected 
to the inclusion of this clause unless the 
arbitration outlined in a later clause was 
more embracing. 

The Board recommends that Article III (c) 
remain as it is in the draft. It believes that 
its proposals on arbitration further on in this 
report will meet the points raised by the 
Union. 

(2) Article IV (1). The contentious point 
here is the last sentence of the clause which 
reads: “Provided however that discharge 
without reasonable cause shall be deemed a 
violation of this Agreement within the mean- 
ing of the arbitration provisions in Article VI 


of this Agreement and may be dealt with in 33 
accordance with the provisions of said Article.” _ 


The Uniow asks that not merely discharge 
but also discipline, suspension, transfer and 
demotion without reasonable cause should be 
deemed a violation of the Agreement and 
hence subject to arbitration. 


In view of the scope of the arbitration. 


outlined later in this report, the Board recom- 
mends that the clause remain as it is in the 


- present draft submitted by the Company. 


The Union objects — 
to this present clause in the draft of the 


(3) Article V, 1 (e). 


Company on the ground that it requires a 
steward or other employee to lose pay when 


dealing with a grievance during working hours. 
The Board recommends that the present 


clause be redrafted to read: “If a steward 


or other employee deems it necessary to — 


take time off in connection with a grievance, 
he must before doing so secure from his 
department head permission to be off, and, if 
such permission is given, the department head 
shall prescribe the time when and during 
which he may be off, and, provided that if 
the time so prescribed is during the regular 
working hours of such steward or employee, 
he shall not lose any pay.” The Board is 
convinced that its recommended clause above 


will not merely satisfy the Union but in the 


long run is likely to give satisfaction to the 
Company. 

(4) Article V, 2 (b) was also objected to 
by the Union. It reads in the original draft 
of the Company: “The members of this 
Committee (namely the Grievance Committee) 


shall be allowed reasonable time off from 
their regular work but shall not receive pay 


for time lost.” 

After discussion before the Board the parties 
agreed to a redrafted form of this clause 
which would read: “The members of this 
Committee shall be allowed reasonable time 
off from their regular duties for servicing 
Stage three of the grievance procedure or 
such time as prescribed by the Company for 
the meeting, and, if the meeting is held during 


their working hours, the members of the cs 


Committee will receive their usual pay for 
time spent in the meeting.” 


(5) Article V, 4 (a) The Union takes excep- — 


tion to the present draft of this clause on 


the ground that it does not recognize the — 


larger scope of the arbitration which it (the 
Union) seeks, 


The Board recommends that the opening 


portion of the clause be revised to read as. 


follows: “If the matter is one involving a 
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q _ misinterpretation or a violation of this agree- 
ment or any matter arising under Section 6 
of Article VI and an amicable disposition”, 


exretc. 


This change in the phrasing is required 


jin view of the new section (number 6) which 
the Board recommends for inclusion in Article 


EVI. 
- no change should be made in Article 
4 (a). 


Otherwise the Board recommends that 
V, 


(6) Article VI. The Board recommends 
that the opening clause of this Article (at the 
bottom of page six of the draft) should be 
revised to read: “Where a written request 
for arbitration of a question of a misinter- 
pretation or a violation of this Agreement or 


any matter arising under Section 6 of Article 


VI has been made pursuant to Article V 
hereof the same shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion pursuant to and disposed of in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Article”, 
etc. 

The only other change that the Board 
recommends in Article VI is the inclusion of 
a new section 6 which should read: “Nothing 
in this Agreement shall be construed to affect 
the right of an employee to have his claim 


- determined in accordance with the grievance 


procedure, including arbitration, where such 
employee claims that in any promotion, 
demotion, transfer, layoff or rehiring, the 
Company did not act in good faith or that 
its action was not based on the relative skill, 
competence and efficiency or the relative 
seniority of the employees involved as the 
case may be.” 

(7) Article IX, 4. The Union here objects 
to the inclusion of the phrase “in the opinion 
of the Company” in the clause which reads: 
“Tn dealing with transfers, promotions, demo- 
tions, upgradings and layoffs of employees, 
preference shall be given to employees having 
the greatest seniority provided the employee 
or employees concerned have in the opinion 
of the Company equal merit’, etc. 

The majority of the Board considers that, 
in view of the enlarged scope of arbitration 


under Article VI, an employee with a genuine 
‘grievance has the opportunity of obtaining 


redress. Hence it sees no reason why the 
Union should insist upon excluding the phrase 
“in the opinion of the Company”. However, 
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the employee nominee on the Board recom- 
mends that the phrase be deleted. 

(8) The final matter with which the Board 
wishes to deal is the request of the Union 
for a union shop and check-off, provisions 
which are usually regarded as insuring union 
security. 

Whether, under present industrial conditions 
in Ontario, a Union is entitled to one or other 
provisions of Union security depends finally 
upon the circumstances of the given case. 
Employers and unions must examine together 
these institutional devices, without any spirit 
of dogmatism, seeking to discover what works 
and what does not work. In the present 
instance the Board of Conciliation, in formu- 
lating its recommendations on the matter, 
considered many circumstances, such as the 
peculiar competitive situation in the textile 
industry, the fact that the present is a first 
agreement, and the responsibility shown by 
the Union in pursuing its industrial policies. 
The majority of the Board would recommend 
that the Union withdraw its request for a 
union shop, and that both it and the Com- 
pany agree upon a check-off, voluntary at its 
inception but irrevocable during the term of 
contract. It is needless for the Board to 
elaborate upon this recommendation, which it 
urges both parties to accept. Admittedly each 
is thus asked to sacrifice something of its 
former position, but the sacrifice asked is not 
drastic and will bear witness to the willingness 
on both sides to strive for an agreement. The 
employer nominee on the Board dissents from 
the recommendation for a check-off. ‘ 

In conclusion the Board would like to 
commend and congratulate the parties for 
reaching an agreement on the ,wage issue . 
prior to meeting the present Board of Con- 
ciliation. It hopes that the good will 
abundantly shown in this instance and shown 
also in the discussions before the Board will 
be exhibited further in completing the terms 
of a Collective Agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 10th day of May, 
1946. 
ALEXANDER BRADY. 
CuarLes L. DUBIN. 
Rosert V. HIcks. 


Report of Board in Dispute between J. B. Smith Lumber Company, Toronto, 
“and Local No. 1487, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


(AFL-TLC). 


On May 10, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. R. MacGregor Dawson, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 


of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. R. V. 
Hicks of Toronto, and Fred Molineux of 
Hamilton, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humpurey MirtcuHeE.L, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in the above matter now submits its 
Report. Two formal sittings of the Board 
were held: the first on April 25, the second 
on May 2. At both sittings the Union was 
represented by Mr. S. White and Mr. B. Clark, 
with Mr. H. Simon as their Counsel; the 


Company was represented by Mr. J. B. Smith 
with Mr. J. C. Adams as his Counsel. 


Three matters were found to be in dispute. 


1. A paragraph in the proposed contract 
relating to the raising of standards of efficiency 
in the plant. 


2. A paragraph in the schedule of working 
conditions relating to hours of employment. 


38. A paragraph in the proposed contract 
relating to union membership. 


It is with great regret that the Board must 
report that it was unable to secure the consent 
of both parties to any of these three matters. 


The Board is, however, prepared to make 
recommendations concerning these issues and 
on two of these (numbers 1 and 2 above) the 
recommendation has the unanimous endorsa- 
tion of members of the Board. Both of these 
recommendations represent what the Board 
considers to be a fair, compromise between the 
two parties. On the third (number 3 above) 
the Employer’s representative dissents from 
che recommendation of the other two members. 
This recommendation embodies a final pro- 
posal of the Union, which, in turn, represents 
a very substantial modification of the Union’s 
original demands. 


1. The Board unanimously recommends that 
in the proposed contract Paragraph 5 (relating 
to the raising of standards of efficiency in the 
plant) should read as follows: 


It is mutually agreed that normal and 
reasonable standards of efficiency have not 
been maintained by certain employees during 
the period of the acute labour shortage of 
the war years, that these normal and reason- 
able standards will be restored as soon as 
possible, that each employee will be required 
to perform a fair day’s work, and that 
employees who do not measure up to the 
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normal and reasonable standards of efficiency, | 


as set forth by the Company, may be 
dismissed. The Company’s judgment as to 
what is a normal and reasonable standard 
of efficiency shall be final. The Company 
shall consult, however, with the Union Com- 
mittee, as at present constituted, -before 
making any changes in the existing standard. 


2. The Board recognizes the desirability of 


a standard 44-hour week and understands that ~ 
_ this has been the recent practice of this Com- 


pany with the great bulk of its employees. 
The Board approves in principle of this 


standard week, with four additional hours 


for certain special groups whose work may 
be necessary for the uninterrupted operation 
of the plant, such as, maintenance men, clean- 
up men, truck drivers, etc. 
however, that inasmuch as the great majority 


of the other firms engaged in the same industry 


are at present operating under longer hours, 
it would be disadvantageous to both employer 
and employees (pending a wider agreement 
embracing a substantial number of these other 
plants) to impose rigid conditions of work 
which are not prevalent in the industry as 
a whole. 

The Board unanimously recommends that 
in the schedule of working conditions Para- 


graph 1 (relating to hours of employment) 


should read as follows: 


The Company will accept as a desirable 
goal the 44-hour week (except for mainte- 
nance men, clean-up men, truck drivers, and 
others who may be necessary for the unin- 
terrupted operation of the plant, for whom 
the standard will be four hours more a week) 
and will endeavour to continue on that basis. 
The Company, however, pending a wider 
agreement in the industry as a whole, reserves 
the right to extend the normal week, when in 
its opinion such extension is necessary, to 
a maximum of 48 hours. 


3. The Chairman and the Employees’ Nom- 
inee on the Board agree on a maintenance 
of membership clause. The vote for Union 
recognition was high, the present Union mem- 
bership appears to be large, the relations 
between the Company and the Union seem 
to be reasonably good; and these two members 
of the Board feel that the Union is entitled 
to the mild protection which this clause 
would furnish. The Employer’s representative 


on the Board is unable to agree. He is im- © 


pressed with the brief existence of the Union, 
with the limited organization in the industry 
generally, and with the fact that this is a first 
agreement between the Union and _ the 
Company. 


The Board feels, | 
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The Board recommends that in the proposed 
contract the first sentence of Paragraph 4 
(relating to union membership) should read 
as follows: 

All employees who are members of the 
Union at the date of this agreement and all 
those who may voluntarily join during the 
duration of the agreement shall maintain 
their membership for the entire term of the 
agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 7th day of May, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) R. MacG. Dawson, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Frep Mo.inevx, 
Member, 


(Sgd.) Rosert V. Hicks, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
Shipyards, Prince Rupert, B.C., and Local No. 2, Marine Workers and 


Boilermakers’ Union of Canada. 


On May 11, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation the personnel of which was as fol- 


lows: Mr. F. M. Clement, Vancouver, Chair-— 


man, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Mr. W. S. Owen of Vancouver, and Mr. C. 
Cameron of Courtenay, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Hon. Humpurey MrrcHet,, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board appointed to deal with the above 
conciliation took evidence in Prince Rupert, 
reviewed the case as thoroughly as possible, 
and begs to report as follows: 

The evidence indicated that there was no 


-officer in Prince Rupert or in British Columbia 


who on his own authority could do more 
than negotiate within the framework of the 
general labour policy of the Canadian National 
Railways. This policy does not include the 
recognition of the principle of the union or 
closed shop. This, the union or closed shop, 
is what the union is asking for. Consequently, 
because of the conflict of company and union 
policy and because of the way in which the 
case was brought before us, we have been 
somewhat restricted in our approach. Other 
boards may find themselves in a similar posi- 
tion. Because of these circumstances we beg 
to recommend as follows: 

(1) That a contract or agreement be entered 

into as promptly as possible. 

(a) That the agreement include the seniority 

and ability clauses as worked out by the 
union committee and submitted to the 
company for tentative approval, subject 
to minor amendments. 
That Section 6 of Article 4 of the pro- 
posed agreement be retained in order to 
make provision for the meeting of stew- 
ards in company time. 


(b 


ee 


(c) That all of Article 1 in the proposed 
agreement, i.e., the article dealing with 
collective bargaining and union “status, 
be deleted. 

(2) That since the broad, general labour 
policies of the government and the Cana- 
dian National Railways and organized 
labour cannot be dealt with by this 
Board, we can do no more than suggest 
that these policies be clarified and har- 
monized by senior bodies of government, 
National Railways, and appropriate execu- 
tive officers of organized labour. This 
is essential for the guidance of future 
boards. 

(3) Broadly and generally speaking, we con- 
firm the principle that the privileges 
and responsibilities of organized labour 
should be the same in government yards 
as in private yards. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. 8. Owen, 
Member, 


(Sgd.) Cotrn CAMERON, 
Member, 

(Sgd.) F. M. CLEMENT, 
Chairman. 


Minority Report 


Hon. HumpuHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir: . 


While finding myself in agreement with the 
main body of the Board’s report and recom- 
mendations in the above case, I am hereby 
dissenting from section (c) of the first recom- 
mendation, and submitting a minority report 
dealing with union security. 

At no time during the hearing did the Com- 
pany’s representative advance any reasons 
for the Company’s refusal to accede to a 
provision for union security in the proposed 
agreement. He contented himself with the bald 
statement that it was contrary to established 
company policy, and attempted to justify the 
Company’s position by reference to a directive 
from your department which, in rather ambig- 
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uous and contradictory terms, prohibits or dis- 
approves of union shop agreements between 
Crown Corporations and, their employees. 

I am unable to accept this as valid grounds 
for refraining from a recommendation of union 
security clauses. The mere fact that the com- 
pany has hitherto refused to adopt such a 
policy is to my mind, wholly irrelevant. In 
this their position is no different from that 
of any other employer who has not hitherto 
signed a union shop agreement. 

Nor was I able to accept the department 
directive referred to above, as having any bear- 
ing on this case. Had it done so then I could 
see no reason why you should have appointed 
a Board to deal with the very matter the 
directive excludes from consideration in cases 
where the directive has application. 
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In view of the failure of the Company to “3 . 
offer any reasoned argument against a union i 


security clause and in view of the fact that 
the Prince Rupert yard is the only yard on 
the Pacific Coast which does not operate 
under an agreement containing union security 
provisions, I reeommend as follows: That the 
agreement recommended by the Board shall 
contain a union shop agreement in such terms 
as to ensure that all present employees shall 
remain and all new employees shall become 
members of the union as a condition of 
employment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
: Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Cottn CAMERON, 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 204, Building Service Employees’ International Union 


On May 16, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Norman L. Mathews and Bora Laskin, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
LOS ; 
The Honourable HumpHrey MrroHett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, 

Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute has 
completed its sittings and now submits its 
report. 

The Board has had several meetings to 
consider the matters involved in the dispute 
between the parties. At the meeting held on 
April 5, 1946, the Hospital was represented 
by Mr. M. T. Morgan, Administrator, and the 
Union by Mr. H. Walker, Miss Julie Bartley 
and Mr. William Bain. After further meet- 
ings at which discussions took place among 
the members of the Board, it was decided 
to have the parties present at another meet- 
ing to present additional argument, and_ this 
took place on April 26. The Union was 
represented by the same parties and the 
Hospital was represented by Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. R. V. Hicks. 

There were three matters originally in 
dispute when the matter came before the 
Board, i.e., wages, statutory holidays and 


check-off. Through the assistance of the 
Board, the parties came to an agreement with 
regard to the latter two points. It was agreed 
that the employees of the Hospital would not 
be required to work on the following statutory 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Good -Friday, 
Dominion Day, Civie Holiday, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. The 
Hospital also agreed to include in the agree- 
ment provision for a voluntary check-off of 
union dues. The employees who desired to 
authorize the check-off would be given the 
option of signing an authority which would 
be revocable on thirty days’ notice or of 
signing an authority which would be irre- 
vocable during the lifetime of the agreement. — 
This disposed of all matters in dispute with 
the exception of the question of wages. In 
view of the fact that the Hospital is exempt 
from the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order 1948, established by Order in 


Council P.C. 9384 and amendments thereto, — E 


this was a matter on which this Board was 
required to bring in a recommendation. The 
only point in dispute dealt with the wages 
of laundry workers in the Hospital. The 
Hospital has been paying the laundry workers 
$75 per month for a 45-hour week or $80 per 
month for a 48-hour week. The Union 
requested that the employees in the laundry 
receive $90 per month for a 48-hour week. 
The following facts were established by the 
parties in the course of the hearings: All of 
the employees in this Hospital were given a 
wage increase of approximately $10 per month 
in August, 1945, and, as a result of that 
increase, the Hospital was losing money. The 
financial statement was presented showing 
that, in the year 1945, the Hospital lost 
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2 approximately $10,000. A statement was also 
presented showing that, while during the first 
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_ slight operating profit per patient-day, during 
_ the. first three months of 1946 this was 


changed to a substantial loss per patient-day, 
» and the 
largely due to the increase in wages already 


Hospital claimed that this was 


q given last August. It also appeared that, in 
_ the case of the Toronto General Hospital, 
the laundry workers were receiving $90 per 


ss month, but in all of the other Toronto 
- hospitals the rate paid laundry workers was 


$80 per month for a 48-hour week, which is 
- the same rate as that being paid at Wellesley 
Hospital. It also appeared that laundry 
workers were among the highest paid of any 
of the classifications in the bargaining unit, 
the other classifications such as ward aides, 
floor maids, kitchen maids, diet-kitchen maids 
and seamstresses all receiving less than that 
amount. 

Having in mind therefore that all of the 
employees received substantial wage increases 
last August, that no application was being 


a - made for increases for all of the other classi- 


fications, that the laundry workers were 
receiving the same rate as that being paid 
in the majority of the other Toronto hospitals 
for the same work, and that the Hospital 
was losing money at the present time, the 
majority of the Board felt that the present 


_ time was not an appropriate time to grant 


4 _ further wage increases to the laundry workers; 


_ of the Board recommends that the parties sign 
an agreement providing that the laundry 
workers receive $80 per month for a 48-hour 
week. : 


4 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 9th day of May, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) Ecerton LOvERING, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. Maruews, 
Member. 
Minority Report 
The majority of this Board refuses to 
recommend an increase in the wages of eight 
(8) laundry workers from $80 to $90 per 
month, ie. from $960 to $1,080 per year. I 
cannot concur in a conclusion that denies 
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three months of 1945, the Hospital had a> 


and, under these circumstances, the majority 
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to underpaid workers some encouragement 
towards an approach to a living and respect- 
able wage. If the hospital were an ordinary 
profit making enterprise, it would deserve 
little sympathy in pleading inability to pay 
as a reason for asking its employees to sub- 
sidize its operations through the acceptance 
of substandard wages. The fact that the 
hospital classifies itself as a non-profit chari- 
table institution does not make its plea of 
inability to pay any more laudable. Charity 
may well begin at home in this instance. 
The hospital’s financial statement, indicating 
a loss on last year’s operations, far from 
justifying denial of the increase sought here 
by eight (8) laundry workers, would support 
an endeavour to review its general wage 
structure in order to ascertain whether some 
sacrifice to charity ought not to be made by 
classifications of employees whose present 
wages are well above subsistence level. 
The contention that an increase to laundry 
workers would disturb the wage equilibrium 
among the different classifications of building 
service employees is, in my view, without 
merit. It assumes an equilibrium which does 
not exist and ignores the fact that the union, 
as representative of all building service 
employees, sought to negotiate a schedule of 
wage rates for the various classifications in 
which the rate for laundry workers was fixed 
at $90. We must assume that any differ- 
ential in favour of the laundry workers which 
this $90 rate would establish, was acceptable 
to the other classifications for the time being. 
It is to me a rather grim and desperate 
logic that supports continuation of the present 
low wage to laundry workers on the ground 
that workers in the same and related classi- 
fications in other hospitals are getting an 
equally low wage. A formula of comparative 
rates, where such rates are of the subnormal 
kind involved in this case, may well be 
likened to an attempt to make poverty 
respectable by offering the consolation that 
others are equally poor. I do not think that 
that is any more solace to the mind than it is 
nourishment for the stomach. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 13th day of May, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Weston Dairy, Limited, Weston, Ont., 
and Local 647, Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees’ Union (AFL-TLC) 


On May 1, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour J. Samuel Factor, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 


absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette, and G. R. Harvey, also of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 
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Report of Board 
To: 


The Honourable HumpHrey MrrtcHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sr: 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in the above matter hereby reports as 
follows: 


The Board held sittings at the City of 
Toronto, both privately and with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties, on April 11, April 16 
and April 27, 1946. At the hearings the 
employer was represented by A. M. Cousins, 
the President; A. B. Cousins, the Vice- 
President; O. Hamilton, the Secretary, and 
N. L. Mathews, K.C., Counsel for the Weston 
Dairy Ltd. The employees were represented 
by D. J. Buchanan, business representative of 
Local 647, and A. F. McArthur, representative 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. ‘ 


The employer operates a small dairy at 
Weston, Ont., with about fifteen employees, 
all of whom are presently members of the 
union, and took over the business. in 
September, 1944. At that time there was in 
existence an agreement (which was to con- 
tinue in effect until January 14, 1945) between 
the Union and the employer, which provided 
inter alia for a closed shop. 


The new management, as mentioned, took 
over in September, 1944, and it seems that 
since then the relations between the employer 
and the employees as represented by the 
Union have not been too harmonious. This 
is indicated by the following events: 


The agreement above mentioned was not 
renewed on its expiry date, but on June 29, 
1945, under the threat of a strike, and under 
protest, the employer signed a new agreement 
with the Union, which, under Clause I, pro- 
vided that it shall become effective as of 
January 14, 1945, and shall continue in effect 
until January 14, 1946, and which also pro- 
vided wnter alia for a closed shop. 


On October 5, 1945, Mr. ‘Mathews, the 
solicitor for the employer, wrote to Mr. 
McArthur terminating the last mentioned 
agreement, entered into under protest, at its 
expiry date, namely January 14, 1946. On 
November 8, 1945, he enclosed a draft agree- 
ment containing the Company’s proposals, and 
on the Thursday before the 14th January, 
1946, Mr. McArthur came into his office, 
advised that the Company’s proposals were 
not acceptable, and submitted a draft agree: 
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ment containing the Union’s proposals, which 


include inter alia provision for a closed sho 
and voluntary check-off. ; 


The employees went on strike on January 16, 4 


which lasted for two days, and as a result of 


which the parties resumed negotiation with 4 


Mr. H. Perkins, assisting as Conciliation 
Officer. Several meetings were held, as a 
result of which he recommended that an 
agreement on the matters in issue might be 
facilitated by the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation. 


It has been agreed by both parties that — 


the Union request for adjustment in wage 
rates, commission, vacations and other items 
governed by P.C. 9384 will be referred to the 
Regional War Labour Board. 


The parties have also agreed that the agree- 


ment between them shall prqvide for a 


voluntary check-off irrevocable during the 
existence of the agreement. 


The parties have further agreed that the 
few small matters in dispute between them, 
such as the division of cost of uniforms, and 
the prohibition as to grooming of horses and 
cleaning the outside of wagons by the 
employee, are not to be considered by this 
Board, but that they will reach some settle- 
ment of these minor disputes. 


The main and most important matter in 
issue and in dispute is the demand of the 
Union for a closed shop. 


The employer has refused to accede to such 
demand, but is willing, as a matter of con- 
ciation, to grant a provision for mainte- 
nance of membership, which proposal the 
Union has refused to accept. 


The employer contends that it is not a 3 


Toronto dairy; that it operates in a small 
centre where everybody knows each other; 
that it is a small dairy with an intimate 
relationship between employee and manage- 
ment, and it would be unfair to impose a 


closed shop provision which would force it 


to engage a Union employee from Toronto 
when someone, not a Union member, and a 
resident of Weston, would be available, and 
which employee would be of greater benefit 
to the employer. 


On the other hand, the Union contends that 
the present management have recognized the 
agreement providing for a closed shop from 
September, 1944 to January 14, 1945, and 
while admitting that this agreement was 
renewed on June 29, 1945, as a result of threat 
of a strike, that there was no stoppage of 
work as on January 14, 1945, when the agree- 
ment expired; that the closed shop is a fair 
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provision, and is in effect with fourteen other 
Toronto dairies, some of them as small as 


this dairy. 

Your Board recommends that the provision 
for a closed shop be modified to permit the 
employer to employ residents in the delivery 
area only who are not Union members. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 29th day of April, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) S. Factor, 
s Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JoHN J. RoBINETTE, ; 
Employer's nominee. 
(Sgd.) R. Harvey, 
Employee’s nomiee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Opal Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 


America (CIO-CCL). 


On May 29, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation the 
personnel of which was as follows: His Honour 
Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. Norman L. Mathews and Paul 
Siren, also of Toronto, nominees on the Board 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
Fo: 
The Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


_ Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute has coms 
pleted its sittings and now submits its report. 

A hearing was held in Toronto on May 13, 
1946, to hear representations by the parties. 
The Company was represented by J. Munz, 


General Manager, and by J. C. Adams, K.C., 


Counsel; and the Union by John Wigdor, 
International Representative, Miss Rose Kopec 
and Alex Felso. 

The following facts appeared from the evi- 
dence: There are approximately thirty em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit and, according 
to the Union, twenty of these are members 
in good standing of the Union. The first agree- 


~ ment between the parties was signed in Feb- 


ruary, 1944 and was to end with the termina- 
tion of hostilities in Europe. The agreement 
now being negotiated between the parties is 
therefore a second agreement. 

It was agreed between the parties that the 
proposed agreement as submitted by the Com- 
pany was satisfactory to both parties except 
that the Union wanted two additional clauses 
providing respectively for union shop ‘and 
checkoff of union dues, neither of which the 
Company was prepared to concede. Each side 
presented its arguments with regard to these 
two matters in dispute. 

With regard to the request of the Union 
for check-off, it was stated by Mr. Munz that 


they had a very small office staff, that it was 
very much over-worked and that it would en- 
tail considerable extra work to deduct union 
dues from the pay cheques of the employees. 
In view of this and of the facts that the 
plant is compact and the number of employees 
is small, the Union agreed during the course 
of the hearing to withdraw its request for 
checkoff. 

As it was impossible for the parties to arrive 
at an agreement on the question of union 
shop during the hearing, the members of the 
Board met again on May 15 to consider the 
recommendations that they should make. The 
majority of the Board feel that no case has 
been made out for any form of union security 
in this matter. It was established by the 
evidence that relations between the Company 
and the Union had been very good, although, 
according to the Company, this relationship 
had deteriorated considerably since Mr. Wig- 
dor, the present organizer, succeeded to that 
office. There was no evidence whatever that 
the Company had shown any hostility to the 
Union, nor was there any evidence that the 
Union was losing ground or that its position 
as collective bargaining agent was being 
jeopardized in the slightest degree. Under 
these circumstances, the majority of the 
Board feel that no case has been made out 
by the Union for union shop or maintenance 
of membership, and recommends that no such 
provision be included in the present agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 28th day of May, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) Ecerton LOvERING, © 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman, L. Matuerws, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
hear the dispute between the Opal Manufac- 
turing Company Limited and Local 514, United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL), heard the parties on 
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May 13, 1946. Both parties agreed that there 
was a dispute on only two clauses in the pro- 
posals submitted by the Union to amend the 
existing collective agreement with the Com- 
pany. The two clauses upon which the dis- 
pute existed were the union shop and checkoff. 


The Union, represented by. Mr. John Wigdor, 
Business Agent for Local 514, United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), was prepared to concede on the 
two clauses in dispute. Upon the request of 
the Chairman of the Board, Mr. Wigdor 
dropped the request for a check-off and upon 
further questioning by the Chairman of the 
Board Mr. Wigdor indicated that the Union 
was prepared to accept a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause in place of the union shop. 


The Company, represented by Mr. J. C. 
Adams, K.C., announced that the Company 
will not accept any form of union security 
in the collective agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Union. 


The original agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Union was concluded in Feb- 
ruary of 1944. This agreement has since been 
renewed once. I contend that in view of the 
period of time in which the two parties have 
maintained bargaining relations dating back 
to February, 1944, that it is not unusual or 
demanding on the part of the Union to re- 
quest some form of union security. The 
Union in its presentation to the Board was 
quite prepared to bargain on the question 
of union security but were rebuffed by the 
adamant attitude of the Company’s repre- 
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sentatives who refused to consider any form ~ 
of union security. . 

I am of the opinion that in view of the fact 
that the employees of this plant consist in — 
the main of workers of various nationalities — 
who speak varied languages, that it is essen- 
tial for the Union to have some form of 
union security in order to bring about stability ;: 
in bargaining relations between the Company ~ 
and the Union. As long as there is no form ; 
of Union security in the collective agreement, 
the employees of this Company will have a 4 
tendency to consider that it is necessary to 
maintain a very vigilant attitude toward the 
Company and due to the possible confusion of 
the various languages spoken by the employees 
of this Company, such a situation may prompt _ 
conditions where harmonious relations are not 
possible. The attitude of Managament was — 
expressed in the refusal of the Company to 
even consider any form of union security. 
This, of course, indicates that the Company 
was not prepared to bargain with the Union 
to the fullest extent possible and will leave 
a feeling among the employees of the Com- © 
pany that will not be conducive to stable 
relations. ; 

I, therefore, depart from the opinion of the 
majority on the Board and recommend 
a Maintenance of Membership clause to be 
inserted in the collective agreement. between 
the Company and the Union. 


(Sgd.) Pau, Siren, = 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between J. H. Connor and Son, Timed, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Local 641, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 


On May 38, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr le Te Stitt ot. Ottawa; Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. G. Walsh of 
Montreal, and Alan Adamson of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Honourable HuMpHREY MiTcHE xt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


We beg to report that in connection with 
the above conciliation that an agreement was — 
effected between the employers. and the ~ 
employees on all points in dispute. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) J. H. Srrrz, | 
Chairman of Board. ~ 


(Sgd.) Gno. WALSH, 
(Sgd.) Aran H. Apamson, | 
Members. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Dowell’s Pacific Transfer and Storage — 
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Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C., and Local 234, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other panssoct Workers. 


On June 1, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. H. A. Beckwith, Victoria, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
~ joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. G. A. Cameron, 
Victoria, and D. O’Brien, Vancouver, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


The Conciliation Board herein, consisting 
of the undersigned Members, has the honour 
to report as follows: 

(1) The Board sat on May 2nd, 20th and 
23rd. 

(2) The issue between the Parties related 
to sections in the proposed agreement pro- 


viding for what is commonly described as a 
union shop. 

(3) After considerable discussion, the Par- 
ties agreed upon a slight modification of the 
original provisions, and an agreement* has 
been entered into, a true copy whereof is 
forwarded with this report. 


Dated this 28th day of May, 1946. 


(Sgd.) H. A. Beck wiru, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Danian O’Brien, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Gorpon A. CAMERON, 
Member. 





* The signed agreement will be summarized in 
another section in a subsequent issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Activities Under the Ba Mine and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 


\FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 21 industrial disputes 
during the month of May, involving 62,269 
workpeople employed in 299 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 18 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 8 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of April 30, and received further attention 
in May. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliations and Labour 
Act and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 
to the Conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in~ Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 
collaboration with the Provincial Concilia- 
tion Service; 
assigned to the Province of Quebec and two 
officers resident in Fredericton, N.B., and 
Glace Bay, N‘S., represent the Department in 


two officers in Montreal are. 


the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of the Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 

Industries: 

LOGGING AND LUMBERING............-...-- ] 


MINING AND SMELTING, ETC.: 


Coat Mining) ag od el uae eee etn eeae earn 5 

Metal Mining ........ UBIEN aie sohnecke arent 1 
MANUFACTURING: | 

Vegetable Foods ira.he on oe.) ea ees 1 

Metal (Producta ain oe re etn 1 

Tobacco? and.) Gut so. an cont ae eee 1 

Textile, Clothing Products, ete... 2.2). 2 

Printing. and Publashing #. tan nee ee eee 1 

Wood Products, Miscellaneous........... 1 

Rubbers Products: : 2eci4 5 Bin oo rece 2 
TRANSPORTATION: 

Vina tents bone ee arene arabe ameteany Saray 3 

Electric Railways and local bus lines.... 1 
SERVICE: 

Business and ~Personal\3e 26 -nmauian-onn st 1 


Nature of Dispute or Situation: 


Strike. or. SLoOckoubes wwkee saat eee cere a2 
Threatened” Sirice’® . <u eee ee wigs ee 2 
COntLOVELSY \ 2 olen odie atieteleiat Gator ite teaas tae z 
Requests to conduct election or vote. 1 
Requests for services of Cammussisnersd: 4 
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Predominant Cause or Object: 
IMeredsed > WALES LoK 2h vss ane athe ae o tewectas cake 3 
Increased wages and reduced hours...... 1 


Increase in wages and other changes.... 2 

Reduced hours 

Discharge of workers for Union member- 
BUT OT LACCIVEUN pat unas le hele eS ieee ene eee 6 


eee ee eee we eee eee eee eee eee 


Tarot FUTISdICLHON nr oe ates vale aie oo delete BE 1 
To secure or to maintain union wages and 
WOLKINE SCONCICIONS Ute one ae hose eee eee 1 
Othe watoned UEStION Susan Stee cir ee oe we 1 
Discharge of workers for other than 
DP FONGMGUCRELONG: =, tee Sho Saba ola © sab eo. wince ors 4 


Employment of particular persons (other 
than in connection with union matters) 1 


RG ChSe GC citrate re te MP Dy cat Ee ora 2 
Disposition: 
Strikes terminated by mediation or other 
MOVALUINGN LAI ACTIONS 4m bans ete sits sitetons s 2 
Election or vote conducted.............. 1 
I.D.I. Commission ‘appointed under Sec- 
OEE fete be) 20) Rae Mtr eee oe tte: coat as 2 
I.D.J. Commission appointed under Sec- 
IOI S OL EOL OD08 oes crn oe ok Oe hey Xe 
Dispute called off; no further action 
REGIRCGrita Wale hat eat ee ce he ean La wea ie 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. »...... 1 
MAEVE AISHOSIUION Mad eis ate a ae Oe 1 
HRETVOSTAON “DETOING sh.7y Sey eee siehe « Chek 5 
Methed of Settlement: 
Goneitianion! oor mediation +. ..esss ek oe cs e 
Direct wae COL LIONS: 86 ess 5s aoc ER ee ee 4 
PANEER! OUR OSV c 069 Wt a TO oan Ae ] 
ACMINISPA LIVE ACHION ° icc kav Osc dele eek J 
UMaesbisalioneouly. Sect shane de. ot. wer 5 
pettiementm Bending + so. oil kiicsy Oe ove s 7 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 


Rubber Workers, Province of Ontario—In 
order to avert a strike in the rubber and 
rubber products manufacturing industry in the 
Province of Ontario, the Minister of Labour 
on May 28, 1946, following consultations with, 
and on the recommendation of, the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario, appointed His Honour 
Judge J. C. A. Cameron, of Belleville, to 
investigate the situation. Judge Cameron was 
given the powers of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under Section 8 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020 which empowers the 
Minister to deal with any situation which in 
his opinion may interfere with the effective 
transition to a peacetime economy. 

The dispute arose out of demands made by 
the United Rubber Workers of America upon 
ten companies for increased wage rates, a 
forty-hour week, payment for overtime work, 
payment for statutory holidays, premium pay- 
ment for night-shift work and various indi- 
vidual adjustments jn. wage rates. The 
employers involved were the Barringham 
Rubber Company Limited, Oakville, Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited, Kitchener, Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Goods Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
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of. Canada, Limited, Hamilton.-Bo Paced 


rich Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, — 


Kitchener, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, New Toronto and 
Bowmanville, Gutta Percha 
Limited, Toronto, 
pany, Limited, Kitchener, Seiberling Rubber | 
Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, 
Viceroy Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
West Toronto. . 

As a result of the appointment of the 
Commissioner, a strike which had been called 
for May 27, unless a settlement were reached 
before hand, was cancelled for the time being 
at least. 


Textile Workers, Carleton Place, Ontario — 
Upon the request of the ‘Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, Mr. L. W. Brockington, of 
Ottawa, was appointed on May 27, 1946, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute between Renfrew 
Woollen Mills, Limited, Carleton Place, 
Ontario, and its employees represented by 
Local 103, United Textile Workers of America. 
Employees of the Company had been on 
strike since April 2 in an effort to secure a 
wage increase of 15 cents per hour, a work- 
week of forty hours, two weeks’ holidays with: 
pay and other concessions. Several attempts 
to settle the dispute had been made by a 
conciliation officer assigned by the Provincial 
Department of Labour, but without success. 
The appointment of Mr. Brockington was 
made pursuant to Section 8 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 which provides that the 
Minister of Labour may appoint a Commis- 
sion to investigate any situation which, in his: 


Opinion, may interfere with the effective 
transition to a peacetime economy. 
Rubber Workers, St. Jerome, P.Q.—On 


behalf of the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
and with the joint consent of the parties, an 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Montreal 
office of the Federal Department of Labour 
conducted a representation vote on May 23, 
1946, among certain employees of the 
Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., St. Jerome, 
P.Q. The purpose of the vote was to deter- 
mine whether the employees wished to con- 
tinue collective bargaining through Local 144, 
Rubber Workers’ Federal Union (T.L.C.C.) 
or to be represented in such matters by Local 
79, Distillery, Rectifying Wine Workers’ and 
Rubber Workers’ International Union (A.F. 
of L.). The eligible voters comprised 1,344 
hourly rated employees, excepting supervisors, 
clerks, laboratory employees, plant guards and 


-employees of the leather shoe department of 


the plant. A total of 1,207 workers cast their 
ballots, 860 voting for Local 144, Rubber 
Workers’ Federal Union, and 340 for Local 79, 


and Rubber ~ 
Kaufman Rubber Com- — 


, At P 
Te 








Pern 


% Distillery, 
Rubber Workers’ International Union. There © 


latter part of April, 


-the employer. 





Rectiiyine Wine Workers and 


were 7 spoiled ballots. 

Hotel Employees, Toronto, Ontario—In the 
1946, the Department 
received a recommendation from the Muin- 


ister of Labour for Ontario for the appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 


- missioner under Section 5 of Order in Council 


P.C. 4020 to investigate the dismissal of six 


employees of the Morrissey Hotel, of Toronto, 


allegedly for union membership. His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, was 
appointed on April 25 by the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour to deal with the charges, which 
had been laid by the representative of Local 
280, International Beverage Dispensers’ Union. 
The Commissioner found that five of the 
employees in question had been dismissed 
because of their union membership and recom- 
mended their reinstatement. He reported that 
the evidence fell short of establishing that 
the sixth man was dismissed for the same 
reason. On May 18, the Federal Minister 
of Labour ordered the Hotel Proprietor to 
reinstate the five employees who were wrong- 
fully dismissed and to pay them the wages 
lost during the period between their dismissal 
and reinstatement. 


Bus Drivers and Mechanics, Sydney, N.S.— 
Some 40 employees of the Sydney and 
Whitney Pier Bus Company, Sydney, NS., 
went on strike on May 11, 1946, in protest 
against the dismissal of a coloured bus 
cleaner. An Industrial Relations Officer 
stationed at Glace Bay, NS., immediately 
conferred with representatives of the Com- 
pany and the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, which Union represented the 
employees. A Halifax representative of the 


Union also undertook direct negotiations with 
Work was resumed on May 14, 
on the understanding -that the dispute would 
be arbitrated in accordance with established 
grievance procedure. 


Logging and Lumber Mill Workers, British 
Columbia—The principal industry of British 
Columbia was brought to a virtual standstill 
on May 15, 1946, by a strike called by the 
International Woodworkers of America. It was 
reported to affect some 247 employers operating 
1,122 logging camps and 605 sawmills, wood- 
working plants, shingle-and-planing mills, and 
sash-and-door mills. Some 37,000 coastal and 
interior workers were directly involved. On 
May 21 a further group of about 1,000 workers 
in the northern interior region also joined the 
strike. 

The dispute arose out of union demands for 
general wage increases, a 40-hour week, union 
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shop conditions and a check-off of union dues. 


The woodworkers were receiving hourly wages 
ranging from 67 cents for common labour to 
$1.27 for high riggers. The union originally 
asked for a 25 cents-an-hour increase. 


In negotiations affecting operations in the 
coastal region and southern interior, which 
commenced on March 21 and continued inter- 
mittently until May, the union was reported 
as being willing to accept a wage increase of 
18 cents an hour together with its other 
demands, and there were hints after the strike 
began that it would come down to a 16-cent 
increase. On the other hand, the operators’ 
representatives made various offers to com- 
promise, ending up with an offer of a 123-cent 
per hour wage increase, and reduction of hours 
to a 44-hour week with time and one-half rates 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day or 44 
hours per week. The proposals of the operators 
were conditional upon their approval by the 
employees prior to adoption. 


Negotiations had also taken place between 
union representatives and a committee repre- 
senting interior operators, assisted by the 
Chief Conciliation Officer for British Columbia. 
These had also broken down without agreement 
being reached on any important point. 


When a complete deadlock had been reached 
in negotiations and a stoppage of work 
appeared imminent, the Dominion Minister of 
Labour on the recommendation of: the Provin- 
cial authorities appointed the Honourable 
Chief Justice of British Columbia, G. McG. 
Sloan, on May 11 as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under the provisions of 
Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. The 
Commissioner at once called the parties into 
conference. Representatives of the employers 
would not enter into negotiations unless the 
union would forthwith rescind its strike order 
for May 15. The union, on its part, would 
not consent to call off the strike except on its 
own terms, which were that the industry agree 
to an 18-cent per hour general increase in 
wages; to a 40-hour working week; to the 
appointment of an arbitrator with power to 
make a binding determination in relation to 
union security and check-off; and to settle all 
other matters in dispute through the process 
of negotiation ‘with the union. The operators’ 
representatives agreed to the last two pro- 
posals of the union, but refused to enter into 
any discussion of rates of pay or hours of 
work unless and until the union cancelled its 
strike order. Neither side would recede and 
the conference broke up, the Commissioner 
reporting that he was unable to effect a settle- 
ment and that he was unaware of any course 
of procedure to settle the dispute in a manner 
binding upon the disputants. 
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When the strike took place, as scheduled, 
it quickly made itself felt far beyond the 
bounds of the forest products industry. Con- 


struction came to a halt on public works and | 


on housing projects. Many box plants soon 
used up reserve supplies of raw materials for 
making crates for fruit’ growers and, fish can- 
neries. Ships intended to carry timber to 
Great Britain and UNRRA areas were turned 
away. Work stopped on a million railroad. ties 
for China ordered by UNRRA. Even ships 
to carry grain to famine stricken areas were 
hampered by the lack of lumber to line their 
holds. Newspapers both in Canada and the 
United States were compelled to cut down 
in size. 

On May 21, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia, the 
federal Minister of Labour requested the 
Honourable Mr. Chief Justice Sloan to extend 
and continue his inquiry. The Commissioner 
was asked to invite the parties to meet him 
with the idea of negotiating a wage rate which 
might be submitted to the Regional War 
Labour Board for consideration, and further, 
to agree to act as arbitrator on the points 
involved in the question of union security if 
the parties would agree that his decision should 
be final and binding. 

After five days of hearings, the Commissioner 
on June 1 presented to the representatives of 
the employers and the operators his recom- 
mendations as to the terms on which the dis- 
pute should be settled. His report proposed 
a wage increase of 15 cents an hour “across the 
board”; an average 44-hour week in the log- 
ging industry, to be arranged by adopting a 
48-hour week from April to September, in- 
clusive, and a 40-hour week during the remain- 
ing months of the year; a 44-hour week in 
sawmills throughout the year; time-and-one- 
half pay for hours worked in excess of the 
44-hour week during the six months in which 
the logging industry adopts a 48-hour week ; 
and a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. The Commissioner pointed out that the 
voluntary check-off had had legislative sanction 
in the Province for 44 years under the Master 
and Servant Act (in connection with medical 
service). On the issue of the union shop, the 
Commissioner was unable to reach the con- 
clusion that the union, during the life of the 
1946 agreement, would stand in any need of 
any form of additional “security”. With refer- 
ence to the employers’ request for a provision 
that in the event of a strike the agreement 
should immediately become null and void, the 
Commissioner found that the provisions of the 
existing Master Agreement were adequate. 

As this issue of the Lasour Gazerre went to 
press, it was learned that the lumber oper- 
ators at a general meeting had decided to 
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accept the report of the Commissioner and — 
that they were prepared to sign a Master ‘ 
Agreement with the union for the period of — 
one year from the date on which work was ~ 
resumed in the industry, the agreement to be — 
identical with the previous agreement except a 
for the changes necessary to give effect to-the | 
Commissioner’s recommendations. The dele- 
gates of the union rejected the recommenda- — 
tions, claiming that they were unacceptable to 
the membership of the various locals. 


Unlicensed Seamen, Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence River—On May 27 the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union called a general strike of its 
members on all vessels plying the Great Lakes : 
and Upper St. Lawrence River in connection 
with its demands for an eight-hour day and 
three-watch system for deckhands and other 
unlicensed personnel. The deck crews had 
been working an 84-hour week, firemen only 
being on an 8-hour day among the unlicensed 
personnel. The strike was directed particu- 
larly against 18 companies belonging to the 
Dominion Marine Association, but as the 
strike progressed ships belonging ‘to other 
companies were also affected. 

Prior to the calling of the strike, the 
Minister and officials of the Department of 
Labour had been in close touch with the 
situation and had made numerous efforts to 
avert a tie-up. Most of the larger shipping 
operators were parties to an agreement with 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union which was 
effective until August 1, 1946, but contained 
a qualification that amendment could be made 
thereto by mutual consent of the parties. 

Several conferences on the question of the 
shorter hour week took place between repre- 
sentatives of the shipping operators and the 
union in the months following the signing of 
the agreement, but without conclusive results. 
On March 21 and March 25, 1946, just prior 
to the opening of the navigation season, the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
Transport and officers of their departments 
held conferences in Ottawa with a repre- 
sentative group of shipping operators and 
with officers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
respectively. To the operators the Minister _ 
of Labour stated that he could not defend 
the 84-hour week; and to both groups he 
stated his conviction that the issue could best 
be settled by the process of collective 
bargaining, . 

On March 27 the Minister of Labour sent 
telegrams to the union and to the Dominion 
Marine Association proposing a joint confer- 
ence between them on April 8. In the 
telegrams he stated that if the parties con- 
cerned were agreeable, the conference could be 
held in the Toronto office of the Dominion 
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In reply, the Min- 
ister was informed that arrangements for such 


_ a conference had already been made by the 
R president of the union and the counsel for 


the Marine Association, and that it had been 


: 4 amen between them that the meeting would 


be held in the office of the Association. A 
_ few days later the president of the union made 


j :  Yepresentations to the Department that the 


other members of the Seamen’s executive felt 


q strongly that the meeting should be held in 


the Labour Department’s office and that it 


a should be presided over by a representative 
of the Government. 


He was informed that 
no firm arrangement had been made to this 
effect, ‘and that departmental officers con- 
sidered that the parties should try to reach a 
settlement through collective bargaining, but 
that a conciliation officer would be available 


_ should the parties need and ask for his 
assistance. 


However, the union officers refused 
to keep the appointment with the Marine 


Association members on April 8, as arranged 
by their President, when the operators turned 


down a union proposal that an officer of the 
Department should preside or, at least, open 
the meeting and remain on hand in case he 
was needed. 


The union then announced that it had 
decided, as a result of the “refusal of the lake 
operators to allow a representative of the 
federal government to sit in” at negotiations, 
to take a strike vote beginning April 15. The 
Minister of Labour at once appealed to the 


union president, stating that inasmuch as the 
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process of collective bargaining had not been 
concluded, a strike vote at that time seemed 


--umnecessary and could not be said to be in 


accordance with the provisions of the Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. This 


appeal failed. 
As a result of further efforts by depart- 


_~ mental officers, a conference between the ship 


owners and the union was arranged and took 
place in Toronto on May 20 and 21, with a 
senior conciliation officer of the Department 
in attendance. 
accept the principle of the 8-hour day and 
56-hour week, and, as a partial step towards 
implementing the principle, offered ‘imme- 
diately to engage an additional oiler and an 
additional wheelsman aboard each vessel and 
to make other concessions, including certain 
overtime pay. Disagreement ensued over the 
detailed application of the plan, which the 
union claimed did not go far enough, and the 
negotiations broke off. 

Feeling that the parties were not very far 
apart, the Minister of Labour then arranged 
a meeting of the parties to be held in Ottawa 


on May 28, and both sides indicated their 
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At it, the operators agreed to 
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intention of being present. However, on the 
morning of May 24 an incident occurred at 
Montreal which upset matters. The Depart- 
ment was informed that two union delegates 
who had boarded a vessel owned by Canada 
Steamships Lines, one of the operating 
companies, were ordered off by the Master, 
who said that they could not discuss their 
business with the crew except during the lunch 
period. Ten members of the crew, of whom 
eight were off duty, followed the union dele- 
gates to the wharf and when they attempted 
to go aboard the vessel again, were refused 
admittance. The union claimed that the 
Master’s actions were a violation of the 
collective agreement and constituted a lock- 
out. The Company maintained that the 
agreement contained provisions for the settle- 
ment of grievances and that these should have 
been invoked by the men, instead of walking 
off the ship. Officers of the union then called 
a strike on all the vessels of the Canada. 
Steamship Lines, and followed up this action 
by issuing orders on May 27 for a general 
strike on inland and coastal vessels. 


On May 28 representatives of the union and 
of the ship owners came to Ottawa as 
previously arranged, but events proved that 
the opportunity for a harmonious discussion 
of their differences had been dissipated by the 
intervening occurrences. Numerous separate 
and some joint conferences were held up until 
the Lasour GAZETTE went to press, but were 
hampered by the policies followed by both 
parties outside the conference chamber, and 
no agreement resulted. 


With regard to developments of the strike 
itself, it was difficult to acquire an accurate 
picture from day to day, particularly during 
its early stages, because of conflicting reports 
upon the number of men on strike, the. 
number of ships operating and the number 
idle because of strike action. At the com- 
mencement it was reported that, of some 146 
vessels owned by the 18 companies directly 
involved in the dispute, only about 93 were. 
operating and that the rest were tied up either 
through lack of cargoes or through lack of 
coal caused by the soft coal strike in the 
United States. The operators made a deter- 
mined attempt to run their vessels with non- 
striking crews or with non-union labour 
recruited at various points. Violence flared 
at many points, with the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union concentrating their efforts to prevent 
ships being manned by crews of any descrip- 
tion at the Welland Canal, the Cornwall 
Canal, and to a lesser extent the Sault Ste. 
Marie locks. By June 7, it was clear that 
shipping was pretty much at a standstill from 
the Welland Canal to Montreal, but that 
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quite a number of vessels were still plying 
the Upper Lakes. At the instance of the 
employing companies, about 175 strikers were 
arrested and charged with desertion or 
violence. Crews walked off numerous vessels 
not belonging to members of the Dominion 
Marine Association and with which the C.S.U. 
did not have collective agreements. Other 
vessels in this category were successfully 
picketed, both in Canadian and United States 
ports. Oul tankers were the most important 
vessels in this group. A truce proposed by 
government officials and at first accepted by 
the negotiators for both sides failed to take 
effect because of sporadic incidents and 
because of the determination on both sides 
not to lose any possible advantage. 

At the outset of the strike, owing largely 
to a misunderstanding, the crews walked off 
two or three vessels operated by the federal 
Department of Transport, while the crews of 
a couple of others of the Department’s fleet 
refused to leave port. An understanding was 
quickly reached through conversations between 
federal officials and representatives of the 
union, and the vessels at once resumed their 
functions of tending lighthouses, servicing 
buoys, ete. 

Textile Products Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
Upon the request of the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, the Federal Minister of Labour, 
on (May 17, 1946, appointed His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate charges that six employees had 
been dismissed by Rose Marx Brassieres 
Company Limited, Toronto, because they 
were members of or working on behalf of 
ithe International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. The Commissioner reported on 
May 29 that he had succeeded in arranging 
a settlement whereby the employer agreed to 
take back five of the employees involved and 
to pay them a money settlement for wages 
lost during their separation from employ- 
ment. ‘The case of the sixth employee was 
dropped by the union. 
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Winnipeg, | 
and Other Points.*—In the April issue of the ~ 
Lasour GAzETTE (p. 493), it was reported that 
the Minister of Labour had appointed Mr. 
W. D. Card, K.C., of Portage la Prairie, Man., 

as an Tabuaetial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to endeavour to settle the dispute 


Newspaper Compositors, 


between the - Southam Company, Ltd. 





Man, ; 


(Winnipeg Tribune Division), the Winnipeg — 


Free Press Co., Ltd. and the Winnipeg 
Typographical Union No. 191. Earlier, Mr. 
Justice W. J. Major had acted, Withee 


' success, as a Commissioner in connection with 


the same situation, which began as a Strike 


of some 120 composing room employees of — 


the two companies on November 9, 1945. The 
chief issues in dispute between the parties 
were the union’s policy of the non-arbitrability 
of disputes arising out of its “laws”, the 40- 
hour week, and payment of overtime if the 
Union could not provide enough labour under 
its closed shop contract. 


The report of Commissioner Card was made 
early in May. After reviewing the attitudes 
of the parties to the dispute, the Commis- 


sioner reported that he was unable to bring 


about a settlement, and that because of the 
position taken by the two sides, he regretted 
that he could make no useful recommendation 
for its solution. 


On May 30, 1946, compositors of three other 
newspapers published by the Southam’ Com- 


pany Limited went on strike and were joined 


by a fourth on June 5. The papers affected 


were the Edmonton Journal, the Hamilton - 


Spectator, the Ottawa pe and the Van-_ 


couver Province. The strike was reported to 
be in sympathy with the employees affected 
by the Winnipeg situation. In addition, a 
strike of linotypers occurred on the Edmonton 


Bulletin, published by the Alberta Free Press | 


Limited, when the publishers of the Journal 


and the Bulletin attempted to issue a joint 


paper with a double masthead. 





“* See also page 756. 
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3 OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
: Department are outlined in the LABOUR 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 


of the employers and workers are also included. 


_ Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and schedules 
under Industrial Standards Acts are summar- 


ized in separate articles following this. 


. Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Coal Mining 


STELLARTON AND SypNEY Mines, N.S.—THE 
Acaptia Coat Company, Ltp., AND OLD 
Sypney CoLLIerres Lrp., AND UNITED MINE 
Workers or AMERICA, Districr 26. 


Agreements to be in effect from the retro- 
active date of February 1, 1945, to January 
31, 1947, and thereafter from year to year sub- 
ject to 4 months’ notice. These agreements 
are “similar to the agreements at Cape Breton 
and Springhill summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1946, p. 625. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Non-Metallic Minerals Other Than Coal 


Aspestos, P.Q—Canapian JoHNS-MANVILLE 
Company Lrp., AND Synpicat NATIONAL 
CaTHOLIQuE DE L’AMIANTE D’ ASBESTOS, 
Inc,. (NaTiIonaL CATHOLIC SYNDICATE OF 
ASBESTOS WORKERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1946, to January 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. ‘The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: company will deduct union dues 
from members’ pay who so authorize and remit 
same to the union, Members may also revoke 
their authorization at any time. 

Hours: 8 per day. 6 days per week, a 48- 
hour week. Time and one-half for overtime and 
for work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays 
except as part of regular shift. Vacation: 
one week with pay for employees with one 
eater service of at least 2400 hours or 300 

ays. 

Wage rates: scale of wages as of December 
31, 1945, to be in effect with an increase of 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


10 per cent for hourly paid males and 6 per 
cent for hourly paid female employees subject 
to approval of Regional War = Labour Board. 
Apprentices. (in manufacturing) in the trades 
of machinists, carpenters, sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers, mechanics and welders who 
must be between 16 and 25 years of age when 
starting to work, will be paid 40 cents per 
hour during the first year, 45 cents per hour 
during second year, 52 cents in third year, 57 
cents in fourth year and trade scale in fifth 
year. Boys in the manufacturing department 
under 21 years of age replacing girls or men 
will start at 42 cents per hour, increased by 
3 cents per hour after each full year till maxi- 
mum of 53 cents per hour is reached. Wage 
incentive rates: existing rates to continue unless 
there is a change in working conditions or 
methods of operation... Any new _ incentive 
rates shall be the result of a study by the 
Industrial Engineering Department and shall 
be agreed to by the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee of the Department concerned and the 
officers of the Union. Provision is made for 
an apprenticeship plan, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontreaL, P.Q—W. C. MacDonatp Incorpo- 
RATED AND THE ToBacco WorKERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, LocaL 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 
1946, to April 6, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for its employees, who are mem- 
bers of the union. All employees who are now 
or hereafter become union members will remain 
members in good standing as a condition of 
continued employment. 
also become union members after the 2 months’ 
probationary period. 

Hours of work: 10 per day on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, 9 on Monday and 
Friday, a 48-hour week. Overtime: except for 
watchmen and power plant employees, overtime 
is payable at time and one-half; all work on 
Sundays and nine specified holidays, six of 
which are paid holidays shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. Factory will also 
close down on All Saints’ Day if manufac- 
turing conditions permit. Vacation: one week 
with pay for employees with one to seven 
years’ continuous service, two weeks with pay 
for those with 7 or more years’ service. 

Wages: “It is the policy of the Company 


that its wage scale for similar work under 


similar conditions shall be at least as high as 
the wage-scale in other tobacco factories in 
Montreal”. Presently existing scale of wage 
rates including incentive shall continue in 
effect during the life of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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New employees must _ 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Hamitton, Ont.—Hamitton Twine Mis oF 
INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR CoMPANY OF 
CanapA, LIMITED, AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, Loca,’ 3697. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 31, 
1946, to January 31, 1947, and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole representative 
of the employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. Check-off: the company will upon 
authorization of employees deduct $1 monthly 
for union dues from employees’ pay and remit 
same to the union. This check-off is contingent 
upon more than 50 per cent of the employees’ 
continued authorization and practice of it. 

Hours and overtime: the present regular 
schedule of departmental working hours shall 
be continued, time and one-half will be paid 
for work in excess of 9 hours per day or 45 
hours per week, and for work on Sundays and 


8 specified holidays. Vacations to be in accor-. 


dance with the Harvester Vacation Plan as 
amended, subject to Dominion or Provincial 
government Orders in Council. 

Wage rates: prevailing general wage rates 
to remain in effect until either party proposes 
an increase or decrease, when a sincere effort 
will be made through collective bargaining to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. A premium 
of 5 cents per hour will be paid for all work 
performed between the hours of 7 p.m. and 
7 am. subject to the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board. This premium is not to 
be taken into acount in computing overtime 
remuneration. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


JouEetTrrE, P. Q—La Compacnm CANADIENNE 
De Pareterrn, Lites Anp Lp SYNDICAT 
NationaL Des Empioyes En IMPRIMERIE 


De Jouierre, Inc. (NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF 
PRINTING EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 6, 1945, 
to June 5, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union. Check-off: the company 
will deduct from the pay of employees who so 
authorize it, union dues and pay these over to 
the union. Such authorization is for the dura- 
zion of the agreement. 


Hours of work and overtime to conform with 
Orders-in-Council governing the printing trades 
in Montreal and district, (L. G. Feb. 1946, p. 
187, Apr. p. 499 and previous issues). 

Hourly wage rates: females—first 6 months 
20 cents, second 6 months 24 cents, thereafter 
minimum 28 cents, scale 28 to 35 cents plus pro- 
duction bonus in certain departments; males— 
first 6 months 35 cents, second 6 months 40 cents, 
truckers and stripping machine operators 40 
cents; addressers (expediting department), ware- 
housemen, and waste paper packers 45 cents; 
wrappers 50 cents; paging machine operators, 

rst 6 months 42 cents, thereafter 50 cents; 
“Challenge” hole punching machine operators 
and binding machine operators 42 cents ; cutting 
room and ruling department workers 45 cents 
during first year increased to 76 cents in sixth 


year; press and typography workers 57 to 76 







cents; helpers 45 cents; millwrights and embos- | 
sing machine operators 76 cents. Vacation: one © 
week with pay in accordance with Regional War _ 
Labour Board regulation during summer 
months. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


i % 
Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 
HsPANOLA, ONT.—THE KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE _ 
ParcHMENT Company Lt., AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD Or PuLp Ss 
SutpHiteE ANnp Paper Mitt Worxers ~ 
(Locan 74) Anp Tue INTERNATIONAL _ 
BroTHeRHooD Or _ ELEcTRICAL WoRKERS  ~ 
(Locau 956). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1946; 
to May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to year ¢ 
subject to 60 days’ notice. The company recog- 
nizes the unions as the agencies representing 
all eligible employees. All permanent and 
seasonal employees on operation and mainten- 
ance. covered by the agreement shall become 
members of their respective union within 30 sl 
days after entering the company’s employ and ~ 
shall maintain membership in good standing as 
a condition of continued employment. The — 
Company, when hiring new men, shall give pre- 
ference to members of the unions. Me 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 
48-hour week for both day and tour workers. 
Overtime for day workers: time and one-half 
will be paid for overtime and for work on Sun- 
days and 4 specified holidays. Vacation: one 
week with ‘pay for employees with» one 
year’s permanent employment with the company 
consisting of at least 2,100 hours. : ; ; 

Wage rates: agreement to be reviewed prior *..# 
to August 1, 1946, at which time schedule of 4 
wages will be agreed upon by the company and { 
the union and become part of the agreement as 
of August 1, The matter of pay for some statu- 


tory holidays will be given full deliberation and: 9 
consideration prior to August 1, 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. “ie 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


\ 


BrocKviLte, Ont.—Puinurs ELEctricaL Works 4 
Limitep AND THE Untrep ELECTRICAL, : 
Rapio Anp Macuinz Workers Or 4 
America, Locan 510. , | 


Agreement following strike (L. GQ. March, ‘4 
1946, p. 363, April, p. 543 and May, p. 687, to be | 
in effect from April 11, 1946, to April 10, 1947, a 
and thereafter subject to 60 days’ notice. The f 
company recognizes the union as the sole and ; 
exclusive collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. Check-off: the company : 
shall deduct upon authorization from employees 
monthly dues of $1 and/or initiation fee of $2 i 
and remit same to the union. This authorization 3 
may be cancelled by the employer at any time. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday (except for Rod Mill), a 
44-hour week for all. Overtime: time and one- 


half shall be paid for work in excess of regular 
, hours and double time for work on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. Vacation: one week with ‘ 
pay for employees with one to 5 years continuous 4 
service with the company, two weeks with pay ; 
for those with 5 or more years’ service. Two to ¥ 


five days with pay for those with 6 to 11 months’ i 


service, 
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their established base hourly rates. 
bonus rate has been officially established, the 


Wage rates: starting rate for new male 
employees shall be 49 cents per hour and for 
females 41 cents, both automatically increased by 


5 cents per hour at the end of 6 weeks employ- 


ment. Subject to authorization under the War- 


time Wages Control Order the company agrees 
to pay a 5 cent per hour increase to all employees 
There is an incentive bonus plan. All operators 
working on bonus rated jobs are guaranteed 
After any 


company guarantees that the rate will not be 


_ changed as long as operating methods, conditions, 


designs and tools for making parts involved 
remain unchanged. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


PETERBOROUGH, OntT.—PererBorOUGH Lock 


MANUFACTURING Company, Ltp., AND 
THe Uwnirep EtecrricaL, Rapio AND 
MacHINE Workers Or America, Loca 
527. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 4, 1945, 
to July 4, 1946, or 1947, subject to 30 days’ 
notice before expiry date. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 3 on Saturday (except for iron foundry 
and watchmen), a 48-hour week. Rest period of 
10 minutes allowed each half shift. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 48 hours 
per week, also for work on Sundays and 6 speci- 
fied statutory holidays and 2 additional days 
when latter are declared holidays. Vacation: 


- one week with pay for employees with one year’s 


continuous service with the company. 

Wage rates: present scale to be continued 
until another scale as may be agreed to by the 
company and the union and approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Lonpon, Ont.—Sparton Or CaNnapa LIMITED 
Anp THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AmeErIcA, Loca 3883. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 21, 
1946, to February 21, 1947, and for another year 
if agreeable to both parties within 10 days of 
expiry date. This agreement is similar to the 


one previously in effect and summarized in the - 


LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1945, p. 1823, with 


the following additions—Check-off: the company 


agrees to deduct monthly the sum of $1 union 
dues from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to the extent authorized and to remit same 
to the union by the end of the month. 


Wages to be in accordance with existing scale 
of wage rates and practices, subject to any 
modifications that may be ordered by the 
Regional War Labour Board, or that may be 
arranged by negotiations between the parties, 
provided, however, that this shall not take place 
for a period of at least six months. 
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Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


ASBESTOS, P.Q. — CANADIAN JOHNS MANVILLE 
Company Ltp., AND SyNDICAT NATIONAL 
CATHOLIQUE DE L’AMIANTE D’ASBESTOS, 
Inc. © 


For summary of agreement see above under 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Air Transport 


TRANS CANADA AIR LINES AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, Lopcr 714 
(AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE MECHANICS, Etc.) 


This agreement, which covers all landing 
fields of the Trans Canada Air Lines in 
Canada, to be in effect from December 1, 1945, 
to November 30, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the official bargaining agency of 
certain employees in its Maintenance and Over- 
haul Stores, Cargo and Commissary Depart- 
ments, of which the majority of such employees 
are members of the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day exclusive of meal 


periods, 54 days per week, where not prac- | 
ticable to relieve employees one and one-half — 


days in seven. The number of days off for any 
such employee shall not be less than six in 
any four periods of 7 consecutive days. So 
far as practicable, consistent with the require- 
ments of the service, the employee’s day off 
shall be Sunday. 
days will be observed. Employees required to 
work on these holidays will be credited with 
pro rata overtime with a minimum of 4 hours. 
Overtime to be credited on a pro rata basis 
and compensatory time off allowed. Time ir 
excess of regular shift exclusive of meal period 
in any 24-hour period shall be considered over 
time except in the case of rotation of shifts 
Vacation: 2 weeks with pay for employees whx 
have completed one year or more of service 
by the end of March, those with less than one 
year’s service by the end of March one day’s 
vacation with pay for each full month of con- 
tinuous service. 


Minimum monthly wage rates: 
$204.93; sub-foreman, air engineer, aircraft 
inspector, senior mechanic, $194.93; junior 
mechanic, $139.93 during first 6 months to 
$169.93 in fourth 6 months; learner, $79.93 
in first 6 months to $129.93 in sixth 6 months; 
chauffeur, $119.93 in first 6 months to $149.93 
in fourth 6 months and thereafter; cleaner, 
janitor and labourer, $119.93; stockkeeper or 
shipper and receiver, $159.93 in first 6 months 
to $184.93 in third 6 months and thereafter; 
assistant stockkeeper or assistant shipper and 
receiver, $129.93 in first 6 months to $149.93 
in third 6 months and thereafter; issuer, $79.93 
in first 6 months to $119.93 in fifth 6 months 
and thereafter; cargo agent, $124.93 in first 6 
months to $154.93 in seventh 6 months and 
thereafter; cargo handlers and 
handler, $109.93 in first 6 months to $149.93 in 
ninth 6 months and thereafter. 


Provision is made for seniority 
erievance procedure. . 


crew chief, 


rights and 


Seven specified legal holi- — 


commissary — 

















Trade 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—THE WEARING APPAREL 


ASSOCIATION OF WINNIPEG (15 STORES) AND 
RETAIL CLERKS INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 286. ‘ 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
17, 1945, to November 16, 1946. 

Hours of work: stores to open and working 
day to commence at 9 a.m. and to close and 
working day to finish at 6 p.m. every working 
day except Saturday and except on the day 
when there is a weekly half holiday, provided 
however, that the stores which now keep open 
Saturday may remain open until 8 p.m. without 
additional payment to employees who shall be 
allowed one-half hour as a supper period. If 
a store chooses to remain open until 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, double pay shall be allowed for 
this extra hour plus one hour for a supper 
period. Stores which now close at 6 p.m. on 
Saturday shall continue to do so. There shall 
be a regular half holiday on either Wednesday 
or Saturday afiternoon in every week when the 
store shall close at 1 p.m. except during Decem- 
ber. Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of regular working day. Nine gpeci- 
fied holidays shall be observed without reduc- 
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_ day except the day of the weekly half holiday. 





tion in pay and any other day on which the 
employer’s store is closed. Every employee 
shall have at least one hour off for lunch — 
and shall be allowed a 10-minute rest period — 
each forenoon and afternoon of every working 


Vacation: full time employees who have been 
working for an employer for one year on the 
first of August in any year shall receive one 
week with pay. Those who have been working 
two or more years, 2 weeks with pay, while — 
those with less than one year of work (but 
who entered the service of the employer not 
later than the first day of March in such year), 
shall be entitled to one week’s continuous. 
vacation without pay. 

Wage rates: minimum of $14 per week for 
female workers and $16 per week for male 
workers over 16 years of age. An increase 
of 10 per cent in wage rates will be granted 
to the employees, with the exception herein 
stated, provided that no increase shall be 
granted to employees now receiving $25 per 
week or over and that no increase shal] bring 
the wage of any employee above $25 per week. 
The exceptions are executives, managers, book- 
keepers, bookkeeper-clerks, bona fide cashiers 
and office staff. 

Provision is made for the immediate setting 
up of a grievance procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec | . 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


{* Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may ap- 
ply to the Provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for the filing of objec- 
tions, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lapour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include the 
extension and later correction of one new 
agreement and the amendment of seven others, 
and the repeal of one agreement all of which 


are noted below. Requests for new agree- 
ments for permanent municipal employees, 
employees of the gas and electrical depart- 
ments, of Sherbrooke, and clerks at Richmond 
and Melbourne were published May 4. Re- 


- quests for the amendments of the agreements 


for municipal employees at Sherbrooke, men’s 
and boys’ hat and cap industry for the Pro- ; 
vince, barbers and _ hairdressers in Hull, and 
the fur industry at Quebec were also published 
May 4. Requests for the amendments of 
the agreements for barbers and hairdressers: 
in Joliette, millinery workers at Montreal, the 
men’s and boys’ ‘clothing industry in the 
province, hospital employees at Quebec, and ~ 
the fur industry at Montreal were gazetted 
May 11. 


Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitution and. 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ‘3 


An Order in Council, dated April 18, 1946, 
and gazetted April 27, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., | 
March, 1945, p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, 
Pp. 627. and previous issues). Amendments do 
not affect the summary already given. i 


~ 
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An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 


gazetted April 27 extends the term of the agree- 
ment (L.G., Nov., 1944, 


p. 1368; April, 1945, 
p. 517, Aug., p..1197, Oct., p.. 1520) to July 1, 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Miiinery INpusTRY, MontTREAL- 


An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted April 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., January, 
1942, p. 234 and previous issues). The names 
of the contracting parties are amended to read; 
The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, Local 49, and The Associa- 
tion ef M:"inery Manvfacturers. Other amend- 
ments do not affect the summary already 
given. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 18, and gazet- 
ted April 27, repeals the Order in Council, 
November 1937 and all amendments relating 
to this industry. This agreement was replaced 
by that published in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
April, 1946, p. 499. 


Trade 


Reta, STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted May 4, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1943, 
p. 490; August, 1944, p. 1007, September, p. 
1442; May, 1946, p. 629, and previous issues.) 
The names of the contracting parties are 
amended to read “La Section de la Nouveaute’, 


and “La Section des Marchands de Meubles, 


d’Appareils et d’Accessoires Electriques” of The 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, ince., 
and “Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Magasin de Québec, inc,’ and “L’ Association 
professionnelle des Employés de Bureau du Dis- 
trict de Québec, inc.” 

Weekly wage rates: departmental manager, 
$45 for males and $35 for females, if annual 
turnover is $100,000; $40 and $30 if annual 
turnover exceeds $50,000; $35 and $25 if annual 
turnover is less than $50,000; head displayer 
(males) $34.60; floor walker, $33; bookkeeper, 
$29.60; regular employee (males) from $9.50 
during first year to $19 during fifth year; 
-after five years from $22 to $30; (females) 
from $8.60 in first year to $12 in third year, 
-after three years from $13.50 to $16. 

Other amendments do not affect the summary 
already given. 
GROCERS AND BUTCHERS AND RESTAURANT- 
GROCERY EMPLOYEES, JOLIETTE 


- An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted April 27, and corrected in the May 
4 issue of the QUEBEC OFFICIAL GAZETTE, makes 
obligatory the terms of a new agreement be- 
tween “L’Association patronale catholique des 
Epiciers et Bouchers de Joliette, inc.” and “Le 
Syndicat catholique et nationale des Employés 
Epiciers et Bouchers de Joliette, inc.” 
ment to be in effect from April 27, 1946, to 
April 26, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
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year until 30 days’ notice. Territorial juris- 
diction applies exclusively to the City of Joliette. 

Hours: 57-hour week, however, hours in 
grocery-restaurant are those required by the 
concern, but the sale of grocery goods will be 
prohibited before or after the hours mentioned. 
Hours may be extended on certain specified 
days. Overtime: employers may require two 
overtime hours from their employees without 
extra pay for the sole purpose of cleaning 


the establishment. Other overtime wrok is 
payable at time and one-half. . 
Minimum wage rates: per week 


lst butcher-clerk in charge of the but- 


cher .shop (when the employer 

himself is not a butcher)....... $30.00 
Ist butcher-clerk under the direction 

of a “butcher-employersex us. 5-3 2OK 0D: 
Buteherselerkay i awa Ge ely 21.00 
Apprentice-butcher: 

Dib iay autres. Loos si lia aie hana Coa eae ti $ 9.00 

2s VRATM 24s id taieecs « Mecsho pened pene tens 12.00 

SEL VSR COR Ie dale aneeeennet rae 15.00 

Sth Feary iis OR tae aie 18.00 


lst grocer-clerk in charge of the grocery 
(when the employer does not work 
recularly as grocer); dua ees $30.00 
lst grocer-clerk under the direction 
of an employer working regularly 


as erocer leo eee 25.00 
Grocer-clerk and clerk: 

JE eee acc ¢ aN Meme PURO Hie NS eA La. $ 9.00 

2H “WORT. AOSl GS). ene | ae ee aes 12.00 

BEAT VAL le OE AP ae ee opt nee 16.00 

After three’ (3) years, Sava eae 20.00 
Delivery men shall receive the follow- 

ing wages: 
Delivery ‘men ony.sruck ls..2 4 sees a $20.00 
Delivery men on horse-drawn vehicles. 10.00 
Delivery man committed to the care of 

the WOrsey. cb. Uae Ways Ce sce epee es 11.00 
Delivery men on bicycles: (when the 

employer furnishes the bicycle and 

keeps (im |Tepaidy ile pit sedation tenn 8.00 

(when the employee furnishes the 

bicycle ys /4e salons hee ae Gr ete sed stare 10.00 


Vacations: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Service: Professional Establishments 


HospiIraAL AND. RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION EM- 
PLOYEES, ST. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated April.18, and 
gazetted April 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1945, p. 350, April, p. 518; May, 1946, p. 629. 


Weekly wages for regular male employees— 
orderlies from $18.50 to $30 in zones I, II and 
III, servicemen from $16 to $24 in zone ie 
$14.50 to $20 in zone II and from $13 to $18 
in zone III; female regular employees—nurses 
from $21 to $24 in zones I, II and Ill after 
one year; supervisors from $15 to $19 after one 
year in all zones; teachers, office employees, 
skilled employees, cooks, from $10 for first 
6 months to $15 after 2 years in zone I, from 
$9 to $14 in zone II, from $8 to $13 in zone 
III; seamstress from $14 to $16 in zone I, 
$13 to $14 in zones II and III. ; 

Vacation: an employee who has worked at 
least six months at the date of the vacation 
is entitled to three days of paid vacation. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted April 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., October, 
1944, p. 1247; March, 1945, p. 351, August, p. 
1199). ‘ 
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Hours in zone V are now 60 per week. 
Hours during which shops may be opened are 


specified. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE ~ 

An Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted April 27 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry LG., Jan., 


1945, p. 71; Jan., 1946, p. 52, and previous 


issues ) ! : 
Minimum prices are changed in one zone. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial. 
Orders in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


T six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A_ schedule 
of wages and hours of labour drawn up at 


such a conference, if the Minister considers below. 
) Ontario | 
Manufacturing: Wood Products i be in effect from February 5, 1946, “during 
easure”’, i 
aS . Re ete INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF i Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
TAR 


An Order in Council, dated April 1, and 
gazetted April 13, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the hard furniture industry 
of Ontario to be in effect from April 23, 1946, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8% per day, 43 on Saturday, a 47- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: (Class B—all em- 
ployees with less than 2% years’ experience, 
and under 21 when they entered the industry; 
Class -C—male employees with less than 1% 
years’ experience and over 21 years when they 
entered the industry; Class A—all other em- 
ployees). Class B from 35 cents to 47 cents 
per hour during fifth six months, afterwards 
Class A rates; Class C from 41 cents to 47 
cents per hour during third six months, after- 
wards Class A rates; Class A 55 cents per 
hour minimum and 62 cents minimum average 
in certain specified sections of the province, 
and 53 cents minimum and 60 cents minimum 
average in the rest of the province. 


Construction 
PaIntTers, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated January 15, 
1946, and gazetted January 26, 1946, makes 
binding the terms of a new schedule for the 
painting and decorating industry for Ottawa 


that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also. establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies 


to assist in carrying out the provisions of the - 


Act and the regulations. References to the 


summaries of these Acts and to amendments 


to them are given in the Lasour Gazerms, 
October, 1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages 
and hours recently made binding by Orders 


in Council under these Acts are summarized 


week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half; double time on Saturday after noon, 
Sundays and specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: 
spray-painting and 86 cents per hour for all 
other work. Night work is payable at 10 
cents per hour in addition to these rates, 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 
Apprentices shall be governed by the provisions 
of The Apprenticeship Act. 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE 

An Order in Council, dated January 15, and 
gazetted January 26, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for employees of the car- 
pentry trade, Brockville, to be in effect from 
February 5, 1946, “during -pleasure”’. . 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 44-hour — 


week. Overtime which is necessary to permit 
the pouring of concrete, if performed on Satur- 
day before 6 p.m., to be paid at regular rate; 
ordinary overtime performed on Saturday be- 
fore 4 pm., or during the three hour period 
immediately following any other regular work- 
ing day is payable at $1.35 per hour; work per- 
formed at night, when it cannot be performed 


ron 


$1.01 per hour for © 


he dl en, Da 


during regular working periods, is payable at 


the regular rate for the first eight hours only; 
all other overtime $1.80 per hour unless ad- 


visory committee issues a special permit author- 
izing performance of the work at a lesser rate. 
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: _ Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour; 


employees working on night shifts shall be paid 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours worked. 





The Hours of 
1944. 


This schedule is subject to 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 


cn are governed by The Apprentice- 
ship ’ 


Act. 4 


CARPENTERS, BELLEVILLE 

An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 4, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the carpentry industry for 
Belleville, effective May 14, 1946, “during 


' pleasure”. 


time on Sundays and specified holidays. 
~ work 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half unless advisory committee issues special 
permit authorizing work at a lower rate; double 
When 
is performed at night because it cannot 


be performed during the day, it is payable 


at regular rates. 
Minimum wage rate: 95 cents per hour. 
This schedule is subject to the Hours. of 


_ Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


CARPENTERS, OWEN SOUND 


An Order in Council, dated March 8, and 


gazetted March 23, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry industry, 


~ Owen Sound, effective April 2 1946, “during 


_pleasure’’. 


Hours: 44-hour week of 54 days from Novem- 


ber to March inclusive and 45-hour week of 


5 days during the months of April to October 
inclusive. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half, except the rate of wages for all over- 


time work in excess of 4 hours in any one day 


shall be double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour. Em- 
ployees required to work on night shifts shall 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work during 
the winter months, and 9 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work during summer months. 

- This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. Ap- 
prentices shall be governed by the Apprentice- 


he ship Act. 


‘CARPENTERS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 4, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the carpentry industry in 
Windsor, effective May 14, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week of 5 days. Overtime is payable at 
double time except for the first hour which 


is payable at time and one-half; work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays at double 
time. 


Minimum wage rate: $1.18 per hour. Em- 
ployees working on night shifts shall be paid 


3 ‘$1.23 per hour or shall receive 8 hours’ regular 


\ 
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pay for 7 hours worked. 
This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council dated January 23, and 
gazetted February 9, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the plumbing and heating 
industry, Windsor, effective February 19, 1946, 
“during pleasure”’. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is not permitted except 
with special permit and is payable at double 
time, except when emergency work is performed 
between 8 a.m. and 12 o’clock noon on Saturday 
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when the owner does not work on emergency 
repairs and does not employ more than one 
journeyman on emergency repairs when it is 
payable at regular rates. f 

Minimum wage rate: $1.25 per hour. Em- 
ployees on night shifts shall be entitled to 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

This schedule is subject to the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. Ap- 
prentices are governed by the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


CARPENTERS, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 


An Order in Council, dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 27, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for the carpentry industry, Port 
Arthur and Fort William, effective May 7, 
1946, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime payable at time and one-half 
for first 4 hours and double time thereafter; 
overtime on Saturday afternoon for the pouring 
of concrete is payable at regular rates. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour. Employees 
working at night shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

This schedule is subject to the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


PLuMBERS, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 


An Order in Council, dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 27, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule, for the Plumbing and Heating 
Industry in Port Arthur and Fort William, 
effective May 7, 1946, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is allowed only with per- 
mit from the advisory committee, and is pay- 
able at time and one-half between 5 p.m. and 
midnight. Overtime after 12 midnight to 8 
a.m. and on Sundays and holidays is payable 
at double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour. Em- 
ployees on inght shifts shall be entitled to 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transport 


TaxicaB INpustRY, TorRoNTO 


An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 4, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the taxicab industry in 
Toronto, effective May 14, 1946. “during 
pleasure.” 

Hours: 8-hour day, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at the rate of 65 cents per hour 
for drivers, 78 cents for dispatchers. 

Minimum wage rates: $20.95 per week or 
$1.50 for the first three consecutive hours, 50 
cents for each additional consecutive hour up 
to 5 on duty; dispatchers $25 per week. Pro- 
vision must be made for food and lodging on 
an out of zone trip. Uniforms are supplied by 
the employer at half the cost. 

This schedule is subject to the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Trade 


Retar, GAsoLINeE Service Stations, Toronto 

An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 4, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the retail gasoline service 
industry in Toronto, effective May 14, 1946, 
“during pleasure”. 
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Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, No over- 
time permitted except a limited amount and 
then only with permit from advisory committee 
when it is payable at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: from 50-cents for inex- 
perienced workers to 70 cents per hour after 
one year’s experience. 

This schedule is subject to the Hours of 
‘Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


‘Retain GASOLINE Service STATIONS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 4, makes binding the terms of a 
mew schedule for the retail gasoline service 
industry, effective May 14, 1946, “during 
tpleasure”. 

Hours: 48-hour week, 9-hour day, with Wed- 
mesday afternoons off. Overtime is not per- 
mitted except a limited amount and then only 
with special permit and is payable at time 
and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: from 50 cents for inex- 
perienced employees to 70 cents per hour for 
employees with one year’s experience. 

This schedule is subject to the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BaRBERS, CORNWALL 


An Order in Council, dated January 15, and 
gazetted January 26, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry 


at Cornwall, effective February 5, “during 
pleasure”. 
Hours: from 5 am. to 6 pm. on regular 


days; Saturdays and the days before certain 
holidays from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: employees on full time 
employment $20 per week; those on full time 
employment on -.a percentage or commission 
basis $14 per week plus 50 per eent of proceeds 
in excess of $19 from the work performed by 
the employee, plus an additional 10 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $30; night and Saturday 
employees, working 4 hours per day or less 
Monday to Friday and all day or less on 
Saturday, $8.25 per week, plus 50 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the work per- 
formed by the employee; persons who work 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5.50 plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from work 
performed by the employee; persons working 
Saturday or the day before a holiday $4.40 
per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work per- 
formed by the employee; persons working on 
days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday $2.75 per day or part thereof plus 
50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $4 from the 
work performed by the employee. 

A minimum charge scale is included. 


Barsers, SMITHS FAs 


An Order in Council, dated January 23, and 
gazetted February 9, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in Smiths Falls, effective February 19, 1946, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: Monday and Friday 5 am. to 6 
p.m., Tuesday and Thursday 5 am. to 8 p.m., 
on Saturday and days preceding holidays from 
5 am. to 10 pm. Wednesday from 5 am. 
to 12 noon, except in a week in which a holiday 
occurs. Wednesday hours are 5 am. to 6 
p.m, 
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Minimum wage rates: full time workers on 
a percentage basis $20 per week plus 60 per 
cent of his proceeds in excess of $28; persons. 
who work 4 hours per day or less from Monday 
to Friday inclusive and all day or less on 
Saturday $11 per week plus 60 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $15; persons who 
work Saturday or the day before a _ holiday 
and on the previous evening only $8.25 plus 
60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $10; 
persons who work only on Saturday or the day 
before a holiday $5.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in, excess of 
$7.50; persons who work on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday $2.75 
per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $4. A minimum charge 
scale is included in the schedule. 


-Barpers, CARLETON PLACE AND PERTH 


An. Order in Council, dated January 15, and 
gazetted January 26, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry 
at Carleton Place and Perth, effective February 
5, “during pleasure”. oy 

Hours: 8.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Monday and 
Friday, 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, and from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Saturday. 

Minimum wage rates: $18 per week plus 
60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $28 from 
the work performed, for full time work, persons 
who work 4 hours per day or less from Monday 
to Friday inclusive and all day or less on Satur- 


day $10.75 per week, plus 60 per cent of his - 


proceeds in excess of $18.25; persons who work 

on Saturday or the day before a holiday and 

on the previous evening only, $7 plus 60 per 

cent of his proceeds in excess of $11: persons 

who work on Saturday only or the day before. 
a holiday $5.75 per day or part thereof plus 

60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.75; 

persons who work on days other than Saturday — 
or the day before a holiday $3.50 per day or 

part thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds 

in excess of $6. 

A scale of minimum charges is included in the 
schedule. - 


BARBERS, PEMBROKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 15, and 
gazetted January 26, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule, for the barbering industry 
at Pembroke, effective February 5, “during 
pleasure”. , 

Hours: Monday and Friday 9 am. to 6 
p.m., Tuesday and Thursday 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 12 noon, Saturday 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
on a percentage basis $18 per week plus 60 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $28; 
persons working for 4 hours a day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive and all day or 
less Saturday, $10.75 per week plus 60 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $18.25; persons who 
work Saturday or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $7 plus 60 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $11; . 
persons’ who work on Saturday or the day 
before a holiday $5.75 per day or part thereof 
plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of 
$8.75; persons who work on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $3.50 
per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $6. 

A minimum charge scale is included in the 


“ 
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- BARBERS, TRENTON ~ | 


An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
published March 23, makes binding the terms 


of a new schedule for the barbering industry 





Vacations with Pay 





er a rae 


for Trenton, effective April 2, 1946, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: Monday and Friday 9 a.m. to 6 pm., 
Tuesday and Thursday 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., Wed- 
nesday 9 a.m. to 12 noon, Saturday 9 a.m to 
9 p.m. 


Minimum wage rates: full time employment 


_ $20 per week; full time employment on com- 


mission basis $15 per week plus 60 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $21.50; persons 
working 4 hours per day or less Monday to 
Friday inclusive and all day or less Saturday 
$8.50 per week plus 60 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $13.50; persons working Saturday 
or the day before a holiday and on the previous 
evening only $5.75 plus 60 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $8.25; persons working 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday $4.50 
per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $6.50; persons working 
on days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday $3 per day or part thereof plus 60 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $4.50. 


A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to the Hours of Work and 
Act, 1944. 


BaRBeRS, OSHAWA 


“An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
published March 23, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry, 
Oshawa, effective April 3, 1946, “during 
pleasure”, 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$30 per week; full time employment on com- 
mission basis $20 per week plus 50 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $28; part time workers 
70 per cent of his proceeds. 

Minimum charge scale is included in schedule. 
Schedule is subject to the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BaRBers, HAMILTON 


An Order in Council, dated October 11, 1945, 
and gazetted October 27, 1945, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the barbering 
industry at Hamilton. effective November 6, 
1945, “during pleasure”. 


Hours on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 


--and Saturday shall be from $8.30 a.m. to 6.30 


p.m. 


Minimum wage rates: persons on full time 
$28 per week; persons working full time on a 
commission basis $20 per week plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $28 from the work per- 
formed by the employee; pessons employed be- 
fore 2 p.m. in any day $4 per day plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $5.60 from the 
work performed by the employee; persons em- 
ployed after 2 p.m. $2 per day plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $2.80 from the 


_ work performed by the employee. 


A scale of minimum rates to be charged is 
included in the schedule. 
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BARBERS, GUELPH : 


An Order in Council, dated April 1, and pub- 
lished April 13, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the barbering industry, Guelph,. 
effective April 23, 1946, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and. 
Friday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m., Wednesday 9 a.m. to 12 noon, except on- 
Wednesday of week in which a holiday occurs: 
9 am. to 6 pm., on day preceding a holiday 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 


Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$25 per week; full time employment on com- 
mission basis $20 per week plus 50 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $28; persons who ~ 
work 4 hours per day or less Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, and all day or less Saturday $10 
per week plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $15; persons who work Saturday or 
the day before a holiday and on the previous 
evening only $7.50, plus 50 per cent of. his 
proceeds in excess of $10; persons who work 
only Saturday or the day before a holiday $6 
per day or part thereof, plus 50 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $8; persons who work 
on days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday $3.50 per day or part thereof, plus 
50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $5. 


Minimum charge scale is included in the 
schedule. This schedule is subject to the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, WOODSTOCK 


An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
gazetted March 23, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the barbering industry at 
Woodstock, effective April 2, 1946, “during 
pleasure”’. 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. with one hour for 
lunch, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday; 
from 9 am. to 9 p.m. with one hour for 
lunch on Saturday. 


_ Minimum wage rates: $20 per week for full 
time employment; for full time employment on 
a commission basis $15 per week plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $21 and up to 
and including $30 from the work performed by 
the employee, and 65 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $30; persons who work 4 hours per 
day or less Monday to Friday and all day or 
less Saturday $8.50 per week plus 60 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $13.50; persons 
working Saturday or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only $5.75 plus 
60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $6.25; 
persons working Saturday only or the day before 
a holiday $4.50 per day or part thereof plus 
60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $6.50; 
persons working on days other than Saturday 
or the day before a holiday $2.75 per day or 
part thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $4.25. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. Apprentices 
are governed by The Apprenticeship Act. 


s 


Saskatchewan _ 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, REGINA 


Two amendments to the Orders in Council 
relating to the barbering industry (L.G., Feb., 
1941, p. 186, Apr., p. 475) were gazetted April 
80, 1946, effective May 10, 1946. These amend- 
ments provide for a 48-hour week of 54 days. 
The shops to close on Saturdays at 6 p.m. in 
‘place of 8 pm. Weekly wage rates for full 
time experienced employees $16.80; full time 
inexperienced employees from $11 in first three 
months to $14 in second three months and $16.80 
thereafter together with the bonus of 60 per 
cent of proceeds from the work of the employee 
in excess of the minimum rate. 
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Beauty Currure, Recina ary 


An Order in Council, dated April 16. 1946 iy 
and gazetted April 30, 1946, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


May, 1940, p. 502, Aug., p. 871, Aug., 1941, 


p. 1015) by providing that the minimum wage 


rate be $16.80 per week with the bonus for full 
time experienced employees; full time inex- 
perienced employees from $11 for the first 3 
months to $14 for the second 3 months and 
$16.80 with bonus afterwards. 
the amount by which 40 per cent of charges 
made for permanent waving and dyeing done 
by an employee and 60 per cent of charges 


for other work done by the employee exceeds — 


the minimum weekly wage. i 


Alberta 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transport 


CARTAGE, WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING INDUS- 
TRY, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated December 11, and 
published December 31, 1945, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the cartage, 
warehouse and distributing industry, Calgary, 
effective January 10, 1946, to January 9, 1947, 
or thereafter during pleasure. 


~ employees 


Hours: 9-hour day, 48-hour week. Overtime 1a 


is payable at time and one-half. 


‘ 
Minimum hourly wage rates: experienced — 


drivers, experienced furniture movers 50 cents; 
furniture craters and packers 50 cents; drivers 
with less than 3 months’ experience, furniture 
movers with less than 6 months’ 
45 cents; jumpers (15 to 18 years inclusive) 
35 cents. 
one year’s service. Holidays: all permanent 
are allowed the regular rate of 
wages for 5 statutory holidays. 





The bonus is 


experience _ 


Vacation: one week with pay after 
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ie following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments: 


training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and. assistance 
to students. f 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
provinces for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to April 30, 1946, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects 
has been 498,109 made up as follows: 


Full-time Pre-employment Classes 


POCA AT LNCUISOL YS al hela) ic: e's oie 108,430 
Part-time Classes for persons ~ 
employed in War Industry.... 35,256 


Full-time Plant Schools in Industry 38,000 
Industrial Supervisors and Foremen 118,407 


RCA FP. Tradesmen ...0500..5665% 65,214 
Army Tradesmen ........+++++++: 49,262 
Navy Tradesmen ..........++++-+ 9,056 
' Discharged Members of the Forces 64,365 
University Students ...........+.- 10,119 


Training of Discharged Members of the 
Forces 


The number of new trainees enrolled during 
the month in all types of training was 6,269, 
which represents a slight decrease from the 


numbers which were enrolled during the month © 
- of March. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


(1) The vocational and pre-matriculation — 


The total under training at the end of April 
was 37,375. This figure represents a gain of 
approximately 1,000 over the enrolment at 
the end of March. an? 

During the month of April, the numbers 
under training in all types of schools increased 
by a noticeably smaller figure than during the 
past two months. To offset this, the numbers 
placed for training on the job continued to 
increase at the rate which had been established 
during February and March. This is a very 
healthy condition and indicates that satisfac- 
tory results are being obtained from the new 
co-operative arrangements with the National 
Employment Service Offices, and also as a 
result of the publicity which is being given to 
this type of training in the press and radio. 


Training of Ex-Service Women 


A summary of figures in regard’ to training 
of ex-service women was made on 30th April, 
and it was disclosed that altogether 45,308 
enlisted in the various Women’s Divisions up 


to that date. The discharges up to 30th April 


numbered 37,908, leaving a total of 7,400 
women still in the Forces. 

Between Ist April 1945 and 30th April 1946, 
4,233 women enrolled under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training. 
during April 1946. The types of training pro- 
vided for the total enrolment are as follows: 
Training on the job—216; Training in schools 
—3610; Pre-matriculation or Correspondence 
schools—407. 

Of the total number of women who were 
enrolled, 903 graduated and were placed in 
employment. Another 777 discontinued their 
training for various reasons, personal and cir- 
cumstantial. The number in training on 30th 
April 1946 was 2,553. 
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TABLE ) 1. REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES — . 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1946 TO APRIL 30, 1946 Sage ie ' 
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TABLE 2. REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MAT RICULATION. 


CLASSES APRIL 1, 1946 TO APRIL 30, 1946 
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of ks raining of Skilled Labour in Construction Industry 


ope became apparent during the war that a 


construction program of huge dimensions 
could be expected in the immediate post-war 
period. To meet the skilled labour require- 
ments, and at the same time to assist in the 
rehabilitation of ex-servicemen, an extensive 
vocational training scheme was instituted. The 
methods of training varied according to the 
demands of the different occupations. Formal 
training could be affected only through the 
medium of the apprenticeship plan. Accord- 
ingly, in 1944, the Minister of Labour entered 
into a 10 year agreement with the provinces 
having or willing to establish apprenticeship 
acts. The Domininon government provided 
a fund of upwards of one million dollars to 
help defray the cost of technical education 
provided by the provinces to the registered 
apprentices. The provinces had to abide by 
certain regulations laid down by the Federal 
government, but otherwise were free to estab- 
lish their apprenticeship acts in accordance 
with their own respective regulations or 
requirements. 
Under the present regulations there are the 
following formal arrangements for training 
skilled craftsmen in the building trades. 


Veterans’ Training 


In all provinces with established apprentice- 
ship acts, training has been shortened in favour 
of veterans. Ex-servicemen who indicate a 
desire to learn one of the designated trades 
of the construction industry are referred by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs counsellor 
to the Provincial Apprenticeship Board for ap- 
proval. Included on this Board is an author- 
ized union representative and a representative 
from Canadian Vocational Training. A person 
with some trade experience, whether obtained 
in the army or in civilian life, will receive 
credit toward the apprenticeship requirements, 
determined on the basis of practical tests. 
According to his qualifications he will be in- 
dentured to a contractor as a third or fourth 
year apprentice. At the end of the term he 
will receive his papers and all benefits of a 
qualified journeyman. , 

Ex-servicemen with no previous trade experi- 

ence may attend a vocational course in a 
Canadian Vocational Training centre and upon 
successful completion of the work will be 
entered as third year apprentices. The length 
of apprenticeship varies by trade and by pro- 
vince, with the four year course being the 
most common. Refresher courses are available 
at the training centre to men who have attained 
journeymen or near-journeymen status. 

Under the Veteran’s Rehabilitation Act, the 

Department of Veterans Affairs will pay train- 
ing allowances, varying with the earnings of 
the apprentice and his marital status, to an 


the total requirement per -annum. 


extent whereby the combined total earnings | 


do not exceed $100 a month for a single man 
and $120 per month for a married man plus 
allowances for children. 

Civilian Training 

According to the normal established prac- 
tice the apprentice indentures himself to a 
master craftsman on the job for the entire 
period of apprenticeship. The duration of 
most of these contracts is for four years, start- 
ing at a low wage, with increases every six 
months. The trainees must also attend classes 
for several hours each week, or for several 
weeks during the slack winter season. 

In pre-war years very little interest could 
be developed in the “hard” trades. Young 
men were not prepared to give four or five 
years, at very low remuneration during train- 
ing, to learn a trade in which the skilled 
tradesmen of pre-war years were fortunate 
if they found six months work each year. In 
addition the intense cyclical fluctuation of 
the industry meant years of unemployment 
for many skilled men. 

Employment opportunities look very good 


for a number of years to come, and with 


recent pressure for easing the apprenticeship 
requirements and raising the wage-rates dur- 
ing training, construction trades are attract- 
ing considerable number of ex-servicemen and 
former war-workers. Offsite pre-fabrication of 
standardized parts and _ pre-fabricated units 
should serve to ease the seasonal fluctuations, 
but these methods have not become universal 
enough to have considerable influence. 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of persons by province, and by skill, now en- 
rolled for training in the construction trades 
in Canadian Vocational Training schools and 
those actually taking their apprenticeship. 
Prince Edward Island has no organized appren- 
ticeship scheme and figures for Quebec are 
not available. h 

On the demand side, the Joint National 
Conference of the Construction Industry held 
in February of this year, concluded that 5,600 
apprentices per year, excluding those who broke 


their apprenticeship contract to join the armed - 


forces, would be needed in the industry for 
the next four years. Because of the supply 
of casual partly trained men, in two of the 
trades, namely carpentry and painting, the 
requirement could be scaled down reducing 
These 
figures do not include an estimated 50,000 
workers who will be required as tractor oper- 
ators, truck drivers and other trades needed 
for engineering projects. 

If the rate of enrollment continues at the 
present high level, bricklaying, plumbing and 
steamfitting, sheet-metal and electrician trades 
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qualifications are necessary. The present rate 
of enrollment reflects the high rate of discharge 
from the armed services and war industry, 
and although it will probably maintain itself 
for some time it is bound to slacken. Many 
trainees will seek outlets for their acquired 
trades outside the construction industry. This 
is particularly true of the plumbing and steam- 
fitting, sheet-metal and electrical trades. 

The painting and decorating trade is being 
overlooked in almost every Province with a 
total of 363 enrolled as against a 1,250 annual 
absorption capacity. Provincial breakdowns 
may run counter to the overall national totals. 
For example, the plastering trade is being 


overlooked 


eompletely in the Maritimes, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Approxi- 
mately 290 apprentices in all trades are ex- 
pected to become journeymen this year. 
The estimated national demand for skilled 
construction craftsmen as measured by un- 
filled vacancies is over 5,000, and this figure 
underestimates the real need since the con- 
struction industry is just coming out of its 
seasonal lull. It is quite apparent then that 
demand will greatly outstrip supply, with no 
prospects of improvement in the short run. A 
progressive number of skilled men will be ~ 
forthcoming each year, and if construction 
activity maintains itself, an equilibrium posi- 
tion should be reached in about four years. 


Industrial Conditions in New Zealand 


HE New Zealand Year Book for 1945 
was received in Canada during April. 

It presents a comprehensive account of con- 
ditions in the country. Some sections deal- 
ing with industrial conditions are briefly sum- 
marized below: 
% Prices 


' Price stabilization legislation was enacted in 
New Zealand in 1939, at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe. In January, 1940, control 
of foodstuffs generally, and sugar, wheat and 
flour specifically, was brought under the Con- 
trol of Prices Emergency Regulations which 
superseded the Proclamation of Emergency 
governing price control up to December, 1939. 
In 1941 the Regulations were extended to the 
retail prices of 38 commodities comprising 
the more important foodstuffs, clothing, fares, 
fuel and lighting. In December, 1942 measures 
were undertaken to ensure that the price index 
did not rise above the mean for that month 
through the stabilizing of other essential house- 
hold commodities. The list covered approxi- 
mately 110 items. New elements of control 
were introduced in 1943 covering certain fruits 
and many kinds of vegetables. Price orders 
in 1944 merely revised earlier orders or covered 
a few additional items. 

The Dominion index of retail food-prices, 
using as a base period 1926 to 1930 equal 
to 1,000, showed 1052, 1076, 1104 and 1127 for 
1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 respectively. House- 
rent index numbers rose from 887 in 1939 to 
963 in 1942; and wholesale prices from 1071 
in 1939 to 1558 in 1944. 


Wage Rates 


Wage rates in New Zealand rose steadily 
in regular yearly graduations after the slump 
that followed World War I. In May, 1931 
a 10 per cent reduction in wage rates was 
ordered ‘in accordance with the Dominion’s 
policy of regulating wages on the basis of cost 
of living variations. 


This reduction, applied on a strictly per- 
centage basis, tended to reduce the disparity 
which existed between agricultural and pastoral 
workers and other higher paid groups of 
workers. In 1933 the lowest annual average 
index since 1919 was recorded. The two follow- 
ing years evidenced slight increases and in 
1936 complete restoration to the pre-depression 
level was effected by legislation. A 10-7 per 
cent increase was recorded over 1935. 

In August, 1940 the Court of Arbitration 
awarded an increase of 5 per cent in all re- 
muneration in awards, industrial agreements 
and apprenticeship orders. This was followed 


by a similar increase in April, 1942 for males 


21 years of age earning less than £5 per week 
and women who earned up to £2 10s. Appren- 
tices, and males and females under 21 were 
included in this order, if their income did not 
exceed £1 10s per week. In February, 1945, 
the regulations were amended so as to provide 
adjustment for existing disparities in the 
wage levels of various classes of workers. 


Trade Unions 


In 1943 there were 270 unions of employers 
recorded in New Zealand with a total mem- 
bership of 14,782. The latter figure contains 
a good deal of duplication, the publication 
states, as many employers hold memberships 
in more than one union. Industrial unions 
of workers numbered 397 by the end of 1943, 
with a membership of approximately 214,628. 
The population in 1936 totalled 1,491,484. 

Union membership in the industrial unions 
displayed a steady rise from 1900 to 1914. 
During the first war it receded considerably 
but recorded a*phenomenal rise in 1919. The 


present high figures are due primarily to the 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1936, which provided for compulsory union 
membership on the part of workers subject 
to an award or industrial agreement. 


_ surance 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit for oe Oe Fund—Decisions 
of Umpire 


AE REICATIONS for Unemployment In- 
surance benefit 

35,781 in April, a decline of 14,925-from the 
50,706 registered in March 1946. During 
April last year 8,480 claims were received. The 
decrease in claims took place in all provinces 
with New Brunswick registering the smallest 
decline (17) ‘and Ontario the greatest (6,244), 

A similar decrease occurred in the number 
signing the live unemployment register during 
the last week of April compared with the 
last week of March. At the end of April 
there were 123,950 live unemployment in- 
claims (94,979 males and 28971 
females) as against 154,820 (122,506 males 
and 32,314 females) at March 31, and 19,197 
(12,886 males and 6,311 females) at the end 
of April 1945. Only in two provinces (Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick) was 
there a slight increase in live claims at April 
30, compared with March 81. The greatest 
Hehrenes came in Quebec and Ontario where 
live claimants dropped from 60,640 and 47 905 
respectively, at March 31, to 50,151 and 35, 197, 
respectively, at April 30. 

During April a total of 40,064 claims were 
adjudicated at insurance offices, 29,710 being 
considered entitled to benefit and 10,354 not 
entitled to benefit. 

In all, 158,168 persons received benefit 
payments totalling $7,011,579 for 3,446,271 
compensated unemployed days during April 
compared with 156,180 persons _ paid 
$7,205,264 for 3,461,900 days in March and 
22,995 persons paid $591,265 for 304 102 days 
in April 1945, 


in Canada numbered . 


The average duration of ay unemployment 


compensated was, then, 21-8 days in April, 
22-2 days in March andl 18:2 days in April 
of last year. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $44.33 in April, 
$46.13 in March and $25.71 in April 1945. The 


average amount paid per compensated day of — 


unemployment was $2.03 in April, $2.08 in 
March and $1.94 in April last year. 


Lable I Omitted 


Registration of employers and insured em- 
ployees which is tabulated each month in the 
Lasour Gazette as “Table 1”, under the sec- 
tion on the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, has been omitted in 
this issue. This tabular information is sub- 
jected to an annual adjustment in April, 
following the rerewal of insurance books at 
the close of the fiscal year. 
is based upon reports covering insurance book 
renewals. ‘The reports from local offices are 
far from complete as this issue goes to press, 
It is expected that the revision will be con- 


cluded in time for inclusion in the July issue 


of the Lasour Gazerrnr. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions dur- 


ing April were $4,830,106.27 compared with 


$4,886,364.97 in the same month last year, a 


*Statistics (including tables) are based on returns 


supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1946 


The adjustment © 
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4,637 11,751 20, 412 71, 932 

663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 

4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 

2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 
2,799 2,027 4,654 8,820: Ae eee wtee 
4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, ST | ier ce eeeen 
2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, S86" hk eee 
1,855 1,370 3,241 20, SOT Terenas 
1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 oF. cee 
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i decrease of 1:2 per cent. There was thus 1945, the figures being $4,286,61402 and se 
_ very little change in the amount of contri- $590,203.31 respectively. : i 





























butions received compared with April last year. Total revenue during April this year was oan 
On the other hand benefit payments in $6,458,294.80. After payment of benefits the oe 
April this year were 7-2 times those of April net increase to the Fund was $2,171,680.78. Re 
Z apie, 
} Wo 
Gt A 
TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, oh a ia 
APRIL, 1946 Rie 
Byer i 
Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims i 
Local Offices (including claims pending from fs i 
: previous months) sacl 
Province ; aes 
is Entitled Not bile wt 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending ras 
Benefit | to Benefit See 
Prince Hdward Island 7 .....0...22..esase ee oenn ee ences 154 128 26 160 60 128 Ree 
Nova Scotia. IER ND ante oa Dy MUNOTE year uae LW Manta lah Ra, abst tates fe 8 ae 2,013 1, 558 455 1,692 537 1,160 , 
ING Wi SEEMS WAG len eae Cie eins eee ais ape tine tenne mk ane wat cle 1,765 1,509 256 1,187 580 890 i 
CUE DEGRA alot en ates aides coe Kelp etereLevele, ila tlbutar ae ogelleranet ams 12,196 9,461 2,735 10,076 4,927 2, 054 
Ontario al NM PE hich, MN ul AO adr oA a A dR RI a 10, 949 8,507 2,442 9,188 2, 203 3, 240 
MDa ae eee ile ateleie ars cease scala )e) ac ale suavot claret aievelete ol stays 2,189 1,685 504 2,136 600 592 
SASKAUCHE WAT rk Aue ttn heer uar gms Rae MEY i ueMtly bettas 1,013 839 174 769 205 85 
Alberta robs BAN AN EERO” ya bi CORSA AER REGAL A Mae aS 1,526 1,249 277 1,315 340 ~ 445 
. Ibs yechen! Orolei fan] on ks wR Ve Ng ve IPE TANCE A Re J GMNMON A APAn on RAPA eS Mes 3,976 2,955 1,021 3, 187 892 1, 103 
Total, Canada, April, 1946. ti Bin cacran ye ave, Camere Miia, Puetees 35, 781 27,891 7,890 29,710 10, 354 9,707 
Mots Canaan sMarchs 2194 ee eee taal aes 50, 706 40,323 10, 383 48,875 12,184 13,757 
~ (bosaly Gana day Apri: L945 Sy ledeuise cle were siete ale stele 8,430 6,518 1,912 8,408 2,179 2,416 
Ne ie AE EN SINS aN a NT CN MN SY SARE ye la el ROM GARE aR Nes SE OAT 
TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT Me 3 
WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT a 
oe 
Month Month | Cumulative i ae 
of of | Total ae 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement April, April, for Current — oo 
1945 1946 Fiscal Year x 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment... ...........:ceeeee eee e ee eee 767 5, 740 5, 740 iM 
Not capable of and not available for Work...........e ec ce eee ence rete eee ete e tenner ees 60 212 212 oS 
Doss Ol worieduertola labour Gispubec. occas as nesalaea toes cystine Ob lelnie/s\cisin e+ #\c\e sie flalaie,eie te 0 1 127 127 : ie 
Refused offer of work and neglected OPPOREUNIY CO WOFK ve bi) jo '0!2 Sale ise Glolb ie wieje isi vinse oo 6 96 200 200 ey 
Diseharced Lot WISCONAUCE. Ail cic. Veeco cies e beleueele cise sels se ele sNisllleige sels es enieisaevie'sc.s 316 549 549 as 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... 2. cece eee eee eee teen eee ences 363 2,896 2,896 Pa 
eM ATRROM A i oe ase RN PL Se vided SG Cals cide’ weleud Ge, oie naiels algal h| SA ea ala siaieiy vie nv sn 76 630 630. ai 
eT Mien UT Oh uied dane haa g Pee ICL Seana NUNN tL 2,179 10,354 10, 354 ae 
- es 
_@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 3 ‘ 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. f 
TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, va 
; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, APRIL, 1946 t) 
Number Number Number a i 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount <9) 
Province Benefit {cing Benefit Days of Benefit ay 
During During Benefit Paid an 
* Month Month Paid ee 
$ a 
Rare ailerer ti Tela ete, RO rat eye rived ps Senge a 690 198 15, 109 28/395 sein 
ENV VETO CO GIES er aercr tne erecta s lake niche Wiclonahe, & Wisiepelayalelaah aves eqetey a Gyeie. 6 bielievn,oleloiele’e's 7,079 2,000 150, 918 311,410 Nee 
New Brunswick....... Dee WA ie Md OED NT SL NUS costo in wleleleiatg i aisiats Mietelleln aldlesaiats sis eis 2,894 1,109 61, 464 123, 609 feeb 
OCDE Cre aaa aac ie abe ewido erie cuelals atess) ele eve Rin, Pee UTA A uaa tialeraustaiter Galea tert 58, 826 10, 727 1,394, 143 2,803, 806 ah" 
OLAV AO ere He ae ree creda has Wve share Srevgusy ar aiaistin ial StonaVoloiaeers| ole susighe’a! aue'siieialele lays Ale ries 51,975 12, 297 1,057,795 2,178, 244 STN ee 
INU ATE TOLN ee eae Pec Sea hesaig serais cite crise st oelopmnielaie Slee ie e\aia sia! saree ste elereie''s 8, 969 2,273 179, 759 353, 238 ie 
SAS ACCHEIV AD eee is MH eee alta lens wcaPajale lave alsialorausrei-dis! alee oe dip n\g'a’s ofa(atin 3,866 965 70, 872 136, 281 ne 
RTO E AR ee Nore aE Nae Sos ores ell sis sevens oh ales aha telsede vas: ade leave. sha gaveue, e's 0 eleielelet®!s 9p 5, 386 1,349 103, 755 211,055 i be 
PSTICIS AO OLUMTOIAM weer care Ok eae WOR alias eiessele Wehaunie sie) e te levels) sale ela eas) 969 18, 483 4,143 412, 456 865, 611 ae Mg 
: oa 
Total, Canada, April; 1946.0.0i500. cn vc veo see's sono vie%t eigisieininis ai0'e\e 158, 168 35,061 | 3,446,271 | 7,011,579 cee 
Total, Canada, March, 1946.........0scecesccecaeenereeneeees 156, 180 49,487 | 3,461,900 | 7,205,264 = = © 
Total, Canada, April, $945.........:. cece cece cere reer e er erncs 22,995 5,477 304, 102 591, 265 a 
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Occupational Groups - 4 





Professional and Managerial Workers soak tewaicis Med 21) Sao cai ie On sae ae GA Sec aay Bee eee * 
Clerical Workers.......2..... bid MeO ER Ra han ae ices Smeg SOREN ok rE jain SARE eee AE 
Sales Workers... s.0..s02 000% Folly aes) SNORE MRE SN Iho NU Ve pre eaeat eb eS a ee Seah A ee ea 
SOL WACO NMOLICETS ihait cco a AEA RE Re Oe ree: IPN: Mniaee ot hore, 5, Mere Rina Se eam ee ae EE Cae 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen DSO MTE l VE fd gary pena A (Re CRT ae 
HOO VOL ORS a Rie stir ete Nira BUC NER Eph ee Cumin Sou eR. hy Meee, SpA DUNE eR ca LO EERO ara aN 
Textile and Clothing Waser teat es OATS Noel 2 AMR ATE Nd LE aOR Nic be Anne ae f 1d ok seat Ape aad. 
TROD ae al Ba to epee ae ey ties SUED: ee CW UU ties Ut Sts lope hate sus MM PSMet rose = ete : 
Sawinillang: Mood sOperatiors:t a. dee stare cictees ear e ik iiaetae he eanbeaee cis Mig ean os oe ees 
PP PinGin gs AWOTK GES: siete ete Teena Tes ROBY Leh rade Weasel eetl cae aie ee mE Mean Hoe SN an 
Shoe@anad: Leather WOLrkers: fe Vaeeek Laotian te tcl otek anne cee Mata pea Ue pale 
Stoner Clay jana Giass Worlkergeeciin! 5S gel fer eh he oy a NOR por 
Hieetricsl Workers!) jo) ari cee soy aia le Che ee PR SUN Cd en Pe oh ey epee Me pet au 
SOOT Shieh ns) Bale cig oN neni, Fee Vena Np NEM ind Ey: AP DN Heh A AMIE RENN le, DE aS Me Seba) ORD] 
QpbersViiners (Except Cos ect Memes, aA NE ein ete ue WiMedia. clots Ea ete ete nissenetcn eri: ate Attys 
Construction Workers (except carpenters) 
‘DEN fal tar as Ps Govan, Came atte WE Ne Side 42 Naa Ga Ele RUAN IR Tee Oh COT ph ee are IN De eS Ra eh 
Machine:shop Workers and Operators. ci4 ces he oes ale Ree see athlon Meleeig es mats cies. 
HmestaMetaliWorkersie. we Mark eR Search Wh sera ae cuneumenin <M dah yt AD A) Cia 
Houndry, .Smelter‘and, other-Metal Workers is...) x). Siisides Pe aaie eo bons ceded ps eaieacl 
Miscellaneous Skilled VUE E Drege iy as Le eat sate. aes Pn kc ahavnlioeh she Seba catectan gb Beet tg Ge ha 





Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour................. ccc eceeeevescececees 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour..............00.cccccecceccccecccevees 





* This figure includes 4,418 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants. Short-time and casual claimants are not in- a 
cluded in this figure. There are: 1,850 short-time claimants, 81 of whom are ex-service personnel; 95 casual claimants, five of Oy a 
whom are ex-service personnel, , 


y, 


TABLE 7._SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT. 








we BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT APRIL 30, 1946 >: 
a ae Ne 8 
19 and under 20-29 30-34 45-54 55-59 60 up ‘TOTAns + = oa 
M F M F M F M ¥F M F M Fr Males Females | Total: 


Canapa....| 6,464) 2,592 19, 183/13, 803 25,719) 8, 863/15,526) 2,610} 8,240;  604/19,847; 499 94,979 28, 971 123,950 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Tier ihe. 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


bass Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 50 
(Sept. 28, 1945) 


The claimant left his employment on 
January 4, 1945, and applied to the local 
Office for benefit on April 19 asking that his 
claim be dated back to January 6, and giving 
as his reason for delay in applying for benefit 
that he did not know that he had to notify 
the Commission as soon as he was laid off 
work. His application for antedating his 
claim was disallowed by the Insurance Officer 
and by the Court of Refereese—HELD: The 
claimant was aware or should have been aware 
of the procedure to be followed in applying 
for benefit and it is not incumbent upon the 
officers of the Commission to notify or request 
a person to claim benefit. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a married man, aged 36 years, 
was employed as a general labourer for a 
manufacturing company from May 17, 1942 
to January 4, 1945, when he left his employ- 
ment voluntarily because of weather condi- 
tions. 

From January 23 to February 17, 1945 
he was employed by a stove manufacturing 
company and he left voluntarily because the 
work was too hard. 

He had no other employment except for a 
day with a coal and wood dealer. It was 
only on April 19, 1945 that he made applica- 
tion for benefit, asking that his claim be 
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dated back to January 5, 1945. 
his reason for delay in applying for benefit 


that he did not know he had to notify the 


Unemployment Insurance Commission as soon 
as he was laid off work and that he had hoped 


that he would be employed each day but that, 


when he lost so much time, he obtained in- 
formation about unemployment insurance and 
duly filed his claim. 

The Insurance Officer did not approve of 
the request for antedating, on the grounds that 
the claimant had not shown good cause for 
the delay in making application under Section 
30 of the Act and Section 7 of the Benefit 
Regulations. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a majority 
decision, sustained the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire fuites 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DEcISsION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim- 
ant’s request for antedating should not be 
approved and gave as his reasons: 

Section 30 of the Act and Section 7 of the 
Benefit Regulations provide that, where good 


cause is shown for delay in making an appli- _ 
cation for benefit, the day on which the period ~ 


He. gave as— 


of unemployment actually began shall be 


substituted for the date of the application. 
The question then is, has the claimant shown | 


good cause for the delay within the aot 


of the Act and the Regulations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act has now .. 


been in effect for several years and there has 


been a good deal of publicity in connection — 


with the Act and the procedure to be followed 
in order to obtain benefit under the Act. . The 


insurance book contains clearly printed in- 


structions regarding the simple procedure to 
be followed where an insured person wishes to 
claim benefit and I have no hesitation in 
concluding that, after this passage of time 


and in view of the clear instructions in the 


insurance book, the claimant was aware or 


should have been aware of the procedure to « 


be followed and that it is not incumbent upon 


the officers of the Commission to notify or 


request a person to claim benefit. I am satis- 
fied that, had the claimant expressed the 
slightest desire to claim benefit, the local office 
would have provided him with all necoRsary” 
information. 
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PUG: 8 
(May 21, 1946) tn 


A lumbering and logging concern carried on 
an enterprise consisting of a pleasure resort 


| and contended that nevertheless, its employees 
were employed in excepted employment— 


HELD: The nature of the operations of the 
company at the pleasure resort were not such 
as to constitute lumbering and logging and the 
employees engaged therein were insured against 
unemployment in the manner provided by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 


_ DEcISION 


W. Mills Limited, of the City of ye 
employed about 32 persons at C. The general 
business of the company is lumbering and 
logging, but it carries on, at C, an enterprise 
consisting of a pleasure resort. 

On January 23, 1945, auditors of the Com- 
mission called at the office of this company 
and learned that Unemployment Insurance 
contributions were not being paid. During 
the next several months considerable corre- 
spondence was exchanged and further visits 
were made by the auditors. The company 
refused to pay contributions under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, contending that it 


was engaged in lumbering and logging and 
that the employees concerned were therefore 


employed in excepted employment. 
The matter was finally brought to a head on 


August 16, 1945, when the Commission gave 


its consent, pursuant to Section 70 of the Act 
to the institution of Summary Conviction 
Proceedings. The information was laid and 
the case was set down for hearing. At the 
outset of the hearing Counsel for the com- 
pany raised the question of insurability of 
the employees concerned. Counsel for the 
Commission then argued that the question of 
insurability should be decided by the Com- 
Mission under Section 46 of the Act. The 
Court accordingly adjourned the hearing. 
The company was given the opportunity of 
applying to the Commission for a decision 
under Section 46 of the Act, but did not 
choose to do so and on March 7, 1946, Counsel 
for the company requested that the case be 
dismissed on the ground that the question 
had not been decided by the Commission and 
that the Court lacked sufficient jurisdiction. 
His 


request was granted and the _ case 
dismissed. 
On March 19, 1946, the Commission 


appealed against the dismissal of the case to 


the Court of Competent Jurisdiction. I 


understand that the appeal is still pending. 
On March 19, 1946, the Commission, pur- 


~ suant to Section 9 of the Determination of 


= 
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Questions and Appeal Regulations, 
own initiative, whether the employees con- 
cerned were in insurable employment. 
the employees in question have terminated 
their employment with the exception of PB. 


who, together with the company, was furnished 
‘with a copy of a notice giving them an oppor- 


tunity until April 8, 1946, of making any 
representations that they may wish to bring 
to the attention of the Commission. The 
company only, under date of April 3, 1946, 
submitted representations to the Commission. 

On April 9, 1946, the Commission, in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 46 
of the Act and Section 9 of the Determina- 


tion of Questions and Appeal Regulations, 


1941, decided that the said persons, whose 
names appear at the end of my decision, were, 
during the respective periods of employment, 
employed in employment specified in Part I 
of the First Schedule to the said Act, such 
employment not being specified as excepted 
employment in Part II of that Schedule and 
were, therefore, pursuant to the provisions of 
the said Act, insured against unemployment 
in the manner provided by the said Act. The 
parties were notified of the decision forthwith. 

On April 18, 1946, W. Mills Limited, for- 
warded a rather informal appeal against the 
decision of the Commission. The reasons for 
their appeal are as follows:— 


We hereby protest against and appeal 
from your decision of April 9 in regard to 
the status of Unemployment Insurance 
assessments for this company at the woods 
operation at C. 

We note that your communication was 
received on the morning of April 11 and it 
appears that the time for transmission was 
exceedingly short if the meeting was held 
on April 9 and we cannot understand why 
our explanation in regard to that matter 
dated April 3 and sent to you by air mail 
on April 5 was not given consideration at 
the meeting referred to in your letter of 
April 9. 

You have not made any mention what- 
ever of receiving our letter of April 3 and 
we must ask that you give that statement 
of facts careful consideration in arriving at 
any decision affecting this case. 


On April 25, 1946, the Commission, pur- 
suant to the Determination of Questions and 
Appeal Regulations, fixed the 13th day of 
May, 1946, as the date on or before which 
any interested party may file with the Com- 
mission for submission to the Umpire a state- 
ment of the observations and representations 
which he desires the Umpire to consider in 
deciding the question referred to him. Under 


1941, 
expressed its intention to determine on its 


ANY) 
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date of May 10, 1946, W. Mills Limited, 
forwarded their representations in this connec- 
tion. They merely reiterated their previous 
statements which they submitted when making 
representations to the Commission at the time 
of the decision of the Commission. 

I do not consider that the ground of appeal 
of the company, as quoted above, has any 
bearing on the question at issue, as the record 
shows that the Commission has. been apprised 
of the representations:made by the company. 
However, the substance of the representations 
made by the company under date of May 3 
and under date of May 10 is to be considered 
again, as the whole question of insurability of 
these employees will be reviewed when arriv- 
ing at my decision. 

Section 13 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, is in the following terms: 


Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
all persons who are employed in any of 


the employments specified in Part I of the 


First Schedule to this Act, not being 
employment specified as excepted employ- 
ment in Part II of that Schedule, shall be 
insured against unemployment in the 
manner provided by this Act. 


The first question is whether the employ- 
ment is specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule to the Act. It is apparent from the 
record that there can be no doubt that the 
persons involved were employed under a con- 
tract of service; therefore, their employment 
comes within paragraph (a) of Part I of the 
First Schedule. 

Under Section 13, the next question to be 
determined is whether the employment is 


specified as an excepted employment in Part 


II of that Schedule. That question revolves 
about the correct interpetation of paragraph 
(c) of Part Il of that Schedule, which lists 
as an excepted employment— 

Employment in lumbering and: logging, 
exclusive of such saw mills, planing mills, 
shingle mills, and wood-processing plants as 
are in the opinion of the Commission 
reasonably continuous in their operations. 


The contentions of the company in brief 
are that they own a large body of timber in 
the vicinity of C, that a mill site was acquired 
from the Dominion Government for the pur- 
poses of manufacturing lumber in that area, 
and for some years past, during 10 months of 
the year, logging operations have been carried 
on at that site. 

The facts, as they are reported by the 
officers of the Commission and appear from 
the record, are that the only operations known 
on the mill site has been some clearing of 
land, building of roads and erection of approxi- 
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mately 80 cabins and a combined store and 
dining room. Several boat houses have been ~ 


erected, also outside cooking places and a 
series of small piers built out in C. for diving 
and bathing. There is a small saw mill on 
the property almost completely dismantled, 
fitted originally with a converted automobile 
motor capable of cutting a few small logs and 
wood for firewood. 

As far as the Commission was haste to 
establish, no woods operations have been 
carried on in that area. The C. mill site as 
is commonly known, has been and is operated 
as a summer resort and any employment 
outside the summer months has been in the 
nature of erection and repair of cabins and 
boats, land clearing for the camp site and 
work on the beach moving rocks, etc. The 
occupations of the employees concerned were 
that of labourer, caretaker, store clerk, painter 
and carpenter. Their duties in connection 


with the operation and maintenance of this — 


resort consisted of the erection of and 
necessary repairs to buildings, cabins, boats, 


operating and maintaining a lunch counter ~ 


and ice cream parlour. In so far as the 
employee P.B. is concerned (who is apparently 
the only employee presently employed by the 
company), his duties of cutting wood for fuel, 
cultivating strawberry plants, looking after 
domestic animals, were only incidental to his 
duties as caretaker of the resort. Several 
photographs were submitted by the Commis- 
sion concerning the company’s operations at 
C. showing several cabins and buildings of the 


pleasure resort operated by this company. 


Newspaper advertising cards and advertise- 
ments were also submitted, establishing that 
the company operated a pleasure resort at C. 

It is therefore clear that the nature of the 
operations of the company at C. was not such 


as to constitute lumbering and logging. It is — 


also evident that the employment of the 


various persons concerned was employment — 


connected with the operation of a pleasure 
resort and did not constitute employment in 
lumbering and logging. 

I, therefore, find that the persons whose 
names appear below were, during the respec- 
tive periods of employment, employed in 
employment specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule to the said Act, such employment 
not being specified as excepted employment 


in Part II of that Schedule and were, there-- 


fore, pursuant to the provisions of the said 
Act, insured against unemployment in the 
manner provided by the said Act. X 


(Sgd.) Lucan Cannon, 
Umpire. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 21st day of May, 


1946. 
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Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 

following information concerning employ- 
ment, hours and earnings in Canada. 


Employment at the beginning of April, 
1946.—Widespread improvement in manu- 
facturing. and non-manufacturing industries 
resulted in a considerable expansion in employ- 
ment at the beginning of April. 

Data were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 15,789 employers 
whose staffs numbered 1,720,726 at April 1, 
as compared with 1,705,529 at March 1, an 
~-advance of 0:9 per cent. More than 80 per 
cent of this increase took place among men, 
whose numbers rose by over 12,200, as com- 
pared with a gain of less than 3,000 among 
women workers in recorded employment. 

Since the general improvement at April 1, 
as compared with March 1, was contrary to 
the usual trend at that time of year, the 
seasonally-adjusted index moved _ upwards, 
rising from 174-0 at March 1, to 178-5 at 
April 1. 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit.— Applications for unemployment. in- 
surance benefit numbered 35,781 in April, a 
decline of 14,925 from the 50,706 registered in 
March. In all, 158,168 persons received 
benefit payments in April, 1946, as compared 
with 156,180 persons in March, 1946 and 
22,995 persons in April, 1945. The total 
benefits paid in April, 1946, amounted to 
$7,011,579 as compared with $7,205,264 in 
March, 1946 and $591,265 in April, 1945. 


Man-hours and hourly earnings, April I, 
1946.—Average hours per week worked by 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed in manu- 
facturmg was 44:4 hours during the week 
preceding April 1, as compared with 44 hours 
a month earlier. The average hourly earnings 
were 68-4 cents as compared with 67-9 cents 
for the week preceding March 1. 








Report on employment conditions, May, 
1946.—Labour demand continued to increase 
during May, but less rapidly than in April. 
This reduced rate of employment expansion 
may be attributed in a large part to the 
shortage of materials resulting from the con- 
tinued labour unrest throughout Canada and 
the United States. Labour supply, on the 
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other hand, dropped substantially during 
April, despite the steady flow of ex-service 
men into the labour market. Manpower 
requirements, exclusive of agriculture, totalled 
111,807 at May 23, with the number of skilled 


and unskilled workers required accounting for — 


37 and 33 per cent respectively of the labour 
needs. The available labour supply, as 
measured by the number of unplaced_ appli- 
cants registered at employment offices, num- 
bered 211,744 at May 238, as compared with 
247,751 four weeks earlier. An unequal 
geographical distribution of labour demand 
and supply still persists. At May 23, the 
Quebec and Ontario regions accounted for 72 
per cent of the unfilled vacancies while only 
57 per cent of the unemployed workers were 
in these regions. The overall demand for 
female workers exceeds the supply but labour 
shortages remain concentrated in the Quebec 
and Ontario regions while a surplus supply of 
women exists elsewhere. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and. Placements; April, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the five weeks 
March 29 to May 2, 1946, showed a fairly 
substantial gain in the average number of 
placements made daily when compared with 
the previous four weeks ending March 28, and 
a sharp decline. when compared with the five- 
week period March 30 to May 3, 1945. With 
the exception of a decline in forestry and 
logging, and no change in fishing and hunting 
all industrial groups showed gains in place- 
ments under the first comparison, the most 
pronounced being in construction, manufac- 
turing, services and public utilities operation. 
All industrial divisions apart from agriculture 
and construction recorded losses over the five 
weeks ending May 3 last year, the largest 
being in manufacturing, services, public utili- 
ties operation, trade and forestry and logging. 
During the five weeks under review there 
were 190,000 vacancies reported, 165,791 apph- 
cations for employment and 82,008 placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions at the 
close of the quarter ending March 31, 1946. 


—Returns from 2,463 local unions in Canada - 
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with a combined membership of 414,487 indi- 


cated an unemployment percentage of 1-9 at 
the end of the first quarter of 1946. At the 
end of December, 1945, 2,460 locals with a 
total of 410,089 members reported 3:0 per 
cent unemployed, while in March, 1945, 2,337 
locals representing 421,779 members, registered 
0-7 per cent unemployment. 


Employment and Payrolls at 


HERE was considerable expansion in 
employment in the Dominion at the 
beginning of April when widespread improve- 
ment was indicated in the manufacturing 
and the non-manufacturing industries. The 
general advance, which was contra-seasonal 
according to the experience of the years since 
1920, raised the index of employment, on the 
1926 base as 100, from 167-0 at March 1 to 
168-5 at the date under review. Although 
the latter figure was the highest so far 
recorded in 1946, it was otherwise the lowest 
since the summer of 1942, being 4:7 per cent 
below that of 176-9 at April 1, 1945. It is 
important to note, however, that industrial 
employment continues decidedly above its 
pre-war level, the index at the beginning of 
April of the present year exceeding by 60-6 
percent that indicated at April 1, 1939. 
Data were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 15,789 employers, 
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Survey of civilian labour force.—The 


~ raw 2 ¥ 


second in a series of quarterly surveys of the ~ 3 


civilian labour force undertaken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that 


at February 23, 1946, 4,525,000 were employed, 
while the number of unemployed was esti- 
mated to be 213,000 making a total labour ~ 


force of 4,738,000. 


the Beginning of April, 1946 


whose staffs numbered 1,720,726 at the date 
under review; as compared with 1,705,529 at 
March 1, there was an advance of 15,197 
persons, or 0:9 per cent. More than 80 per 


cent of this increase took place among men, | 
whose numbers rose by over 12,200, as com-. 


pared with a gain of less than 3,000 among 
women workers in recorded employment. 
Since the general improvement in the situa- 
tion at April 1 as compared with March 1 
was contrary to the usual trend at the time 


of year, the seasonally-adjusted index moved © 


upward, rising from 174-0 at March 1 to 
178-5 at the date under review. 
Within the manufacturing group, there were 


widespread gains in employment as compared 


with a month ago, the only declines of any 
size being in tobacco and electrical apparatus 
plants. The most pronounced expansion was 


in the iron and steel group, which reported — 


nearly 5,500 more employees than at March 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month | 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the disruption occasioned by industrial dis- 
_ putes in Canada and the United States. 
_ Among the non-manufacturing divisions, the 


if 


movement. was favourable in mining, com- 
munications, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade. The greatest improvement 


was in trade, in which it was above-average 


for the time of year. 


On the other hand, 
logging reported a considerable seasonal con- 


traction, over 11,000 persons being laid off 


from work in the bush. 


Payrolls 


The weekly payrolls reported at April 1 
by the firms furnishing statistics in the eight 


leading industries aggregated $55,931,903, as 


compared with $55,321,019 distributed on or 
about March 1. The increase amounted to 
1-1 per cent. The average weekly earnings 
of the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment advanced from $32.44 in the last return, 
to $32.50 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with $32.00 at April 1, 1945, $3237 at 
April 1, 1944, $31.14 at April 1, 1943, and 
$28.41 at April 1, 1942. The mean at April 
1 of last year had been lowered by loss of 
working time during the Easter holidays, 
which had fallen within the pay period for 
which the earnings were then reported. 
Including the figures for financial institu- 
tions, the most recent survey shows that the 


_ total number of persons reported in the nine 


- major industrial groups was 1,795,048, as com- 


pared with 1,777,927 at the beginning of 


March. The weekly payrolls of these workers 


totalled $58,500,160, as compared with $57,- 
843,560 in the preceding report. The per 
capita earnings in the nine main industries, 
including finance, were $32.59, as compared 


with $32.53 at March 1, and $32.06 at April. 


1, 1945. In the months since then, the num- 
ber in recorded employment in the nine lead- 
ing industries has declined by 4-1 per cent, 
while there has been a reduction of 2-9 per 
cent in the indicated salaries and wages. 
Table II summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 


industrial groups, the provinces and economic 


areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at March 1, 1946, and 
April 1, 1945. Table I gives a monthly record 
for the eight leading industries as a whole, 
and for manufacturing, showing the move- 
ments of employment and payrolls in the 
period since 1943. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment 
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and payrolls, the indexes of employment 
have been converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I 
indicates that in the period for which data 
are available, the number of persons employed 
in the eight leading industrial groups has 
shown an increase of 10-3 per cent, while the 
aggregate weekly earnings of these workers are 
higher by 38-9 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, 
to April 1, 1946, amounted to 10-9 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 39-3 per cent. The 
explanation previously given for the much 
greater rise in the reported salaries and wages 
than in employment during the period of 
observation may again be stated:— (1) the 
concentration of workers still indicated in the 
heavy manufacturing industries despite the 
reductions which preceded and followed the 
termination of the war; in this group, rates 
of pay are above the average and there has 
been a considerable amount of overtime 
work; (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers ; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage 
rates as from February 15, 1944; (3) the pro- 
gressive up-grading of employees as they gained 
experience in their work and (4) the payment 
of higher wage-rates in a great many cases. 

At the date under review, the increase in 
employment in manufacturing since June 1, 
1941, amounted to 10-1 per cent, and that in 
the indicated salaries and wages, to 38-7 per 
cent; the advance in the same comparison 
in the non-manufacturing industries taken as 
a whole was 10:7 per cent in the case of 
employment, and 39-2 per cent in the case of 
payrolls. The slightly greater gain among 
the latter group is at variance with the ex- 
perience during the war, when activity in 
manufacturing was maintained at levels de- 
cidedly above those in many of the non- 
manufacturing classes, and the indicated salaries 
and wages were also relatively higher. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 


‘average earnings of workers in the different 


industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is 
an important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 


age classes, in which the earnings are naturally — 


lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 


gates and averages which likewise reflect varia-_ 
tions in the extent to which casual labour is 
used; the degree of skill generally required of 


workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of paramount importance. 
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_TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUN E 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER ; 
: WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS ‘8 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) . 











Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Par 
Capita See 
Employ- | Aggregate ° Employ- | Aggregate 
cent Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
118-6 143-0 ~ 30°72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 "32-07 
123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
124-6 153-4 31:61 137-4 174-0 - 32-86 — 
121-5 140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 16757 32-44 
120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32°55 
120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33°35 
_ 118-1 138-1 30-10 126-6 147-1 30°22 
117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33°06 
116-7 148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
114-9 145-4 82-55 125-4 161-9 33°59 
114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-2 32-88 
114-9 144-5 32-32 123-2 156-3 32-94 
114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32°73 
113-2 141-] 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
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(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Number of 
Employees 
Reported 
at Apr. 1, 
1946 


127,158 
2, 628 
72, 873 
51, 657 


513,048 
728,140 
201,727 
93, 246 
38, 282 
70,199 


150, 653 


1,720, 726 


254, 972 
23, 458 
235, 923 
22,628 
56,794 
35,332 
60, 384 
68, 963 
24,980 
14, 169 
9,480 
8, 709 
13, 17 
21,940 
9,118 
10,111 
6,417 
18, 308 
17,659 
12,342 


969, 764 
449,013 
499, 658 
21,093 
91, 630 
72,564 
35,545 
157, 871 
132,308 
54, 533 
206,511 


1,720,726 


74,322 
1,795, 048 


Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings at 


Weekly 
Payrolls 
at Apr. 1, 
1946 


4,024,045 


1,611, 587 
16,081,678 
23,866,928 

6,655,130 

3,051, 831 

1, 222, 106 

2,381,193 


5,304,122 


55,931, 903 


8, 196, 608 
657,358 
GAOT ORL 
636,571 
1, 859, 432 
1,477, 546 
1, 833, 762 
2,257, 507 
744,472 
437, 220 
256, 616 
268, 249 
556, 158 
671, 947 
313, 629 
290, 655 
182,376 
585, 326 
533, 431 
390,055 


31, 823,172 
15, 870,079 
15, 185, 423 
817, 670 
2,626, 837 
2,872,472 
1,155, 801 
6, 295, 736 
4,200,077 
1, 138, 235 
5, 819, 573 


55,931,903 


2,568, 257 


58,500,160 


Apr. 


Mar. | 4 
1, 1946}1, 1946]1, 194 


$ 


Apr. 
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TABLE II.—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at April 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at April 1, 
March 1, 1946, with Comparative Figures for April 1, 1945, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


Apr. 
5}1, 1946 


Index Numbers of 





Mar. 


Mar 
1, 1946]1, 1945}1, 1946}1, 194 


oe eee | | | | |S | | | 


107-9 
116-8 
102-5 
116-4 


109-2 
107-6 
113-3 
112-0 
106-5 
119-0 


115-9 


Employment 


Apr. 


118-4 
113-0 
114:5 
125-4 


117-7 
113-5 
110-1 
110-1 
103-8 
113-9 


128-2 
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1946, and 








Aggregate 


Apr. 


Weekly Payrolls 


Apr. 


6/1, 1945 


109-4 


115-8 


125-5 


— 
pe 
No} 
Ceiba EME ca VAR, OS) a CCR RC RO oe SE AG 
RTH ROO HONOR WoO be 


bo 

is 

. . . S 
CAH womyawd 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





a 
2 3 4 : 
e © @ we « 
.>) Ee) [=) 
Bind A EE e5c a 8 £ oA 8 + = a3 
2 | £5 | £Ea| £3 eas es eee 
i ior f=] fea by — ° 
Owl sé Ege ZB e) 6 | aa] ss a =z | ad 
April 1929.2 e. 11 <4 — | 10 Fei5 tee eee ee ee. 101-1 117-401 P1859: 1s oe ol). 2 eee eee 106-0 
April 1, 1930....... 107-8 LOG Gil Marts scr aliay settee |e eter 103-7 112-7 103-2 's,5° sa ee | 106-0 
April; 1931; .. 2... RCN 8 UP 1C8 Me oe nes 9 Mea Se eed ee | 98-5 | 102-4 SY AGY Ok Paes ee et |e inte allah a k's 92-4 
Aprile 1032 "ens = 87-5 Or Sn | Axe cea ate ele Loe a 85-0 91-1 tLe I el eae OL a Ee 80-9 
Aer il 1033'S... fe 76-0 CBr ok Mae en eee See. ERT AL UR” pants 73-1 78°3 18°3: bce cd ee 68-8 
April 1, 1934....... 91-3 EV es ee ee eS ee 85-1 98-7 833 scandent hac ome 86-6 
April 15° 1985.7. 5.2 93-4 Oe Sh | Tees Aa ee ee Meee. Lae 85-9 | 100-7 86:9.) nae Bales cope eee 91-8 
Aprile sl0soa 97-4 UCUISSSSSIN Sie nese eres ash (Sa OR 91-4 103-4 O02 D os ne ae eee ae ee 95-9 
Worl 09st). 3: 103-0 TOS 46] 080F Te Aik SG Re Fe 102-2 108-8 BO hoch. ce ts, Il he ae eed ee 97-5 
Aprile a1 03850 105-0 | 103-6 80-0 | 115-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 89-2 87-4 91-0 100-2 
April: 1,°> 1939... ..: 104-9 99-7 88-3 | 114-7 109-4 | 108-0 91-7 88-9 91-9 95-8 100-5 
April 1, 1940....... 111-9 | 111-8 94-0 | 123-7 112-2 | 118-8 96-7 94-8 94-4 | 101-2 102-8 
Aprilia 4040 28. 141-3 135-6 93-4 | 151-2 143-1 152-0 | 116-7] 113-3 106-6 | 128-5 129-4 
April 4; 1942) 165-2 | 155-6 92-0 | 175-0 176-8 | 174-8 127-2 | 125-5 |. 112-9 139-4 149-6 
April 1, 1943....... 180-6 | 171-3} 108-0] 190-6 195-7 | 185-6 | 135-3 | 133-1 121-7 | 147-6 185-0 
April 1, 1944....... 180-5 | 177-3 140-5 190-7 194-2 | 182-9 142-6 | 139-2] 130-3} 156-0 184-7 
April) 21945... 176-9 | 180-5] 121-0] 192-3 185-2 | 183-0 | 141-2] 137-3 132-2 | 153-2 173-0 
Jan. -3,°4946.1.22. 168-2 | 169-5 | 120-4] 176-2 171-8 | 172-2] 150-6 144-8 | 143-4 164-0 163-7 
Rebs e eee 167-27) 2165-70 | 1129-9 17268 170:4 | 173-9 | 145-7] 140-1 136-2 | 160-4 159-8 
IMAP Phe oe, Sette 167-0 | 164-4 125-1 172+1 171: 173-6 | 145-3 139-7 | 185-71 160-0 156-4 
Apriginet ns eee 168-5 | 165-0 | 127-5] 173-1 172-2 | 175-5 | 146-8 | 141-5} 136- 161-6 160-6 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at April 1, 1946} 100-0 7-4 «2 4-2 29-8 42-3 11-7 5-4 2-2 4-1 8-8 





Notre.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Industries 1 Relative | April 1, March 1, 

Weight 1946 1946 
MSRCIACUUEING, «575.5 ca oek chou sue Pest cer oi cha ckeue tee. 56-4 185-0 182-6 
Animal products—edible. c..<eiswue- desu’. « Soci vileck va Satins « 5 2-5 212-2 210-1 
Pat MRE PrOGUCERLL 140... PAwet tt cess ch es 2 157-8 153-0 
SO ROs Ghd WrOduGia. Gos on:¢ cueklecet meeteaen fob eke 1-9 155-7 152-1 
RISE OE MOOR ace nave os cis a SUNe so « Red cones SEK 1-1 142-1 139-3 
Een ber and peeducteiG.e.. Fs. Le Ok 3-9 122-9 119-5 
ough and dressed lumber...............eccececcccceees 2-1 99-4 96-0 
COICO Fiera AN de sirinrat tot ora fe 5s aids oan 8 147-1 146-0 
Other lumber products £..6..06.6000.00 000 lls cecccceoces 1-0 187-9 181-9 
Musical instruments... 0000 Ah) ck he esc dh vw ble cae +1 36-9 35:9 
PIONS PrOdUGtS = edi p16 fe cs a es che cise scan ode Lac oncn 3-0 157-1 155-8 
Pulpvand Paper prodhets. 220070 ...05 00). od. oo doe cs oneaks 5-6 155-2 153-8 
Dip ang paomr ce. ests ee bees are ake va a 2-4 137-4 134-9 
PROBE POOUIUEIBS. ciht tore acs. ee ee: 1-1 235-2 236-4 
Tinting and pubbshiag fToSii 08. 2-1 151-4 150-8 
Tuber products, Me Oy, Wel Pare aie bree 1-4 188-5 186-1 
ONCE PFORUCEE cet Ee oe ee ue ee 8-5 167-5 166-4 
Thread: yearend ploth.) 5: . ui. Yu, Ok. 3-1 171-1 170-6 
Cotton warp and cloth Sol yo a ec 1:3 111-0 109-8 
Woollen yarn ane cioth<: tao he es. eee 8 188-7 187-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods..............0.ccceceueeee 8 710-0 713-0 
TOsiObY BUCEN SOO0R bs... casi. SEE. oe 1-4 160-8 160-5 
arments and personal furnishings...................00. 3-0 165-2 163-3 
Other, textile prodwote, i555. fics vs SO eek hls 1-0 174-0 172-2 
PODGCOOSE | Lee CeCe Ske | Re et 8s 6 127-8 137-0 
9 282-4 275-1 
2-4 327-3 323-5 
1-1 160-3 154-9 
1-2 165-2 161-9 
2-4 281-9 285-6 
16-3 206-7 202-7 
2-0 255-3 254-1 
1-4 231-2 229-2 
-8 166-5 169-3 
6-0 166-3 159-1 
2-0 229-1 207-2 
1-6 545-1 538-7 
4 193-0 193-5 
“6 176-3 177-1 
“6 222-8 210-9 
2-9 223-7 223-5 
2-4 292-7 286-6 
1-0 217-0 214-7 
1-0 293-1 291-3 
5-3 303-1 339-5 
4-2 153-8 152-9 
1-5 96-0 96-9 
2-1 273-6 271-3 
*6 161-7 156-1 
2:0 132-4 128-4 
“4 133-9 134-6 
1-6 131-4 126-2 
9-2 123-3 121-3 
3°0 199-6 197-0 
5-1 109-8 109-1 
1-1 82-9 77-0 
iv 103-6 101-3 
3°2 123-1 118-3 
2°3 99-2 95-6 
2-2 87-5 89-1 
3:2 217-3 211-7 
2-1 211-1 208-5 
Pesgonal (chiefly laundries)...5: . ifsc. oe de ceetbdssccnds 1-1 229-4 218-0 
Tages cmakicncsc savers fataierchateteascttal Sus haben casts pusisassodtovad ch ieweasae 12-0 184-8 179-9 
TROUT ie ane en Ss ee ee ee oe LES EES 8-7 191-0 185-3 
Wholesale 3-3 169-9 . 167-0 
Eight Leading Industries................... cece cece ee cece 100-0 168-5 167-0 
WIRMROG, Sires eee es Oe nn Cen cesT wis aol eo kel 143-5 139-8 
Banks end! Trust Covepanics.:-5 : eke nena... see cas 144-2 143-8 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations...............c0.0fecsceeeeeees 248-3 240-3 
BULAN CO Mecictece st clsis etree Aerie een cuatciosni oe eee eats Cas atte | tia ae acagheroo’ 136-6 128-6 
Nine Leading Industries. .....5...5.. 005 ccc ccc wae ccccnccesfecccscvecces 167-3 165-7 











1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, May, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by occupational groups, while the second sec- 
tion gives a more detailed analysis of employ- 
ment conditions by regions. 


HE labour situation improved steadily 
during May, with unemployment Urop- 
ping 15 per cent during the month. Employ- 
ment opportunities expanded but less rapidly 
than in April. General labour unrest has made 
employers hesitant to list their vacant jobs 
in full at this time. Scarcities of raw materials 
and skilled labour continue to handicap re- 
conversion and expansion projects. The 
“tight” labour market situation in the mining, 
construction, and service industries has been 
temporarily eased by the employment of 
students and teachers. 

At May 23, the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies* exclusive of agriculture, totalled 111,307, 
as compared with 98,781 four weeks previous. 
The additional loggers, miners, construction 
workers, and light labourers required accounted 
mainly for the rise in vacancies during May. 
By the end of May, the over-all demand 
for women was slightly in excess of the avail- 
able supply as labour needs for service and 
unskilled workers rose markedly. The avail- 
able labour supply, as measured by the 
number of unplaced applicants? registered 
at employment offices, numbered 211,744 
(169,956 male and 41,788 female) at May 
23. Unemployment continues at a high level 
in the Maritime, Prairie, and Pacific regions 
while expansion of labour demand has taken 
place, for the most part, in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The over-all labour situation has  sub- 
stantially changed from that reported during 
the comparative period in 1945. During .May, 
1945, vacancies declined following V-E Day 
to total 172,857 at May 25; labour supply, 
on the other hand, showed little change, and 
at the reporting date numbered 69,355. Table 
I shows labour demand and supply by main 
occupational group and by sex as at May 23, 
1946. Table II presents a monthly comparison 

1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants ave those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 


Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


of total labour demand and supply. Unfilled 
vacancies classified by main industry group 
and by sex, as at May 238, 1946, with absolute 
and percentage changes in total demand during 
the last month, are shown in Table ITI. 


Clerical Workers 


The labour situation for clerical workers 
remained substantially unchanged during May. 
Undoubtedly unsettled labour conditions and 
the uncertainty surrounding the procurement 
of necessary raw materials have made employ- 
ers cautious of expanding their “white-col- 
Jared” staff at this time. At May 23, there 
were 7,067 clerical workers required across 
Canada, while the unemployed in this field 
totalled 23,683. The greatest discrepancy 
between supply and demand was evident in 
the labour situation for male workers, par- 
ticularly in the Maritime, Prairfe, and Pacific 
regions. Placement in the clerical occupa- 
tions continues to be hampered, on the other 
hand, by the lack of fully educated and experl- 
enced applicants, while, on the other hand, 
many employers are not offering salaries con- 
sistent with their strict requirements. Insur- 
ance companies and real estate firms reported 
additional staff requirements during the month 
and this was reflected in a 14 per cent rise 
in the number of general female clerical 
workers required. Typists and stenographers 
remain in short supply; at May 23, there 
were 2,903 vacancies for female typists and 
stenographers throughout Canada with avail- 
able supply totalling 2,288 at that date. In 
Some cases employers are requesting veterans, 
but ex-servicemen are reluctant to accept 
many of the positions because of the low 
salaries offered. 


Sales Workers 


A surplus supply of applicants classified as 
sales workers persists, but the situation is easing 
as commodity goods gradually return to the 


“market. Unplaced sales workers at May 23, 


totalling 12,974, were 12 per cent below the 
level reported four weeks earlier. Unfilled 
vacancies increased slightly during the month 
to total 4,632 at the reporting date. Placing 
of orders for additional help has been cur- 
tailed as wholesalers and merchants begin to 
feel the effects of labour disturbances. Com- 
petent and experienced help, however, is 
easily placed, but many applicants cannot 
meet the high standards now specified by 
employers. In some places where qualified 
applicants cannot be obtained, employers are 
training inexperienced help. 
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Service Workers 


Demand for service workers continued to 
increase during May, as summer resorts ex- 
pand their staffs in anticipation of a very 
active tourist season. It is feared that suffi- 
cient help may not be available to staff 
the numerous expansion projects for hospitals 
throughout Canada. The supply of service 
workers fell short of demand due to the acute 
shortage of women seeking employment in 
the service trades. At May 23, there were 
18,679 service workers required while un- 
placed applicants numbered 16,077; female 
labour requirements accounted for 78 per cent 
of the demand but only 38 per cent of the 
applicants were women. Considerable relief 


‘should be obtained by the summer employ- 


ment of students and teachers. Waitresses, 
cooks, and kitchen workers are urgently 
needed with available supply less than half 
the orders on file. There were 4,653 domestic 
servants needed at May 23, but those seek- 
ing this type of work were less than one- 
quarter the number required. The introduc- 
tion of the Home Aide courses and the 
scarcity of high-paid jobs following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities eased the situation for 
household help considerably. With the seasonal 
upswing in industrial activity, alternative 
employment opportunities have improved, and 
applicants are even more reluctant to accept 
domestic service. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


A marked improvement was evident in the 
labour situation for workers in skilled and 
semiskilled occupations during May, partic- 
ularly for men. 
conditions and the general uncertainty of ob- 
taining vital raw materials, 20 per cent more 
skilled and semiskilled men were required 
during May. At May 23, there were 31,815 
skilled or semiskilled male workers required. 
Unemployed skilled workers continued to 
decline and the number of men unplaced at 
May ‘28, totalling 59,320 was 19 per cent 
less than that reported four weeks previous. 
The shortage of qualified and experienced 
applicants is becoming even more acute as 
industrial activity increases, especially in mines, 
foundries, and construction work. A moderate 
improvement was evident in the labour situa- 
tion for female skilled and semiskilled workers 
and at May 23 labour needs, totalling 
9,783, outnumbered the available supply by 


_ 2,010. 


Textile Workers:—The shortage of both 
male and female textile workers continues, 
despite the efforts of employment offices to 
interest unemployment insurance claimants of 
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nearby areas in textile work A deterrent 
factor in obtaining additional help continues 
to be the serious lack of housing accommoda- 
tion. Quebec reports that beginners are 
urgently needed in garment industries, glove 
and leather trades, and cap manufacturing 
industries. As alternative employment oppor- 
tunities improve, a high degree of labour 
turnover again becomes a major problem. At 
May 238, there were 8,444 textile workers 
required but only 3,670 applicants were seek- 
ing this type of work. The need for female 
sewing machine operators remains acute, with 
4,776 required at May 23, but the available 
supply was slightly less than one-quarter the 
labour requirements. 


Lumber and Wood Products Workers— 
The crippling effect of the strike in the 
British Columbia lumber camps is already 
being felt in the agriculture, shipbuilding, and 
construction industries. To cope with this 
situation, employers have increased their orders 
for additional help; demand for lumber and 
wood products workers rose by almost 40 
per cent during May to total 13,620 at May 
23, but few applicants were interested in this 
type of work. Demand for loggers rose con- 
traseasonally during the month as additional 
men were required to complete the river 
drives and commence summer logging. Saw- 
mill operations are well under way in many 
sections of the country but work has been 
curtailed due to the shortage of trained help. 
This shortage has been considerably aggra- 
vated by the withdrawal of German prisoners 
of war. In some areas, however, labour re- 
quirements have been met by the importation 
of Japanese workers. 


Miners:—Orders for miners showed a 
marked gain during May as weather condi- 
tions improved and expansion projects got 
underway. Additional staff is needed for de- 
velopmental and exploration work, following 
the lull during the spring break-up. At May 23, 
there were 1,530 skilled miners required with 
only 893 available applicants. Demand for 
hard rock miners almost doubled during May 
but many of these vacancies have been filled 
temporarily by university students. 

The coal strike in the United States has 
necessitated maximum production in Canadian 
coal mines. The lack of certificated miners, 
however, has curtailed expansion in some areas. 
Demand for coal miners totalled 824 at May 
23 while unplaced applicants numbered only 
252 at that date. The return of farmers tem- 
porarily employed in the coal mines intensi- 
fied the shortage of experienced help. 

Construction Workers:—An extremely active 
construction season is anticipated for 1946. 
Building permits issued during April reached 
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the highest total for that month since 1920, 
while contracts awarded continue at a high 
level. The effect of the strike in the British 
Columbia lumber industry is already being 
felt and many employers are temporarily hold- 
ing back orders for additional help until the 
supply of raw materials becomes more reliable. 
The shortage of trained help persists. Many 
of the construction workers now registered 
have received only a limited training in war 
plants, and, consequently, are not proficient 
in the general trade. 


At May 238, there were 6,728 skilled and 
semiskilled construction workers needed across 
Canada, while unplaced applicants numbered 
7,946. Demand for carpenters accounted for 
‘over one-half the construction workers required, 
with the Ontario and Prairie regions reporting 
a short supply. The need for bricklayers and 
plasterers remains acute, but no immediate 
alleviation of the situation is in sight. 


Workers im Miscellaneous Occupations:— 
The surplus of metal workers was reduced 
during May; unplaced metal workers fell by 
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21 per cent to total 14,327 at May 23. Vacan- 
cies, however, showed no improvement during 
the month and at May 23 totalled only 2,338. 
There are 23 machinists registered for every 
job available; slightly smaller surpluses exist 
in the structural steel, welding and flame 
cutting occupations. Moulders and core makers 
remain in short supply and the scarcity of 
this type of worker has handicapped recon- 
version in heavy industry. The situation in 
many foundries has been seriously aggravated 
at this time by the withdrawal of temporarily 
employed farm labour. Fully-qualified mech- 
anics are in demand but many of the orders on 
file require employees to provide their own 
tools. As weather conditions improved during 
May, additional truck and tractor drivers were 
required, but applicants are still greatly in 
excess of demand. Laundries remain hard- 
pressed for labour and some firms may curtail 
operations during the summer if additional 
help is not obtained. At May 23, there were 
589 women required for laundry and cleaning 
finishing work, but applicants were less than 
half the number required. 


TABLE I—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
S AT MAY 23, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 


SSS SSS See 


Occupational Group 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers........................ 1,565 498 2,063 7,850 853 8, 203 
Oleri¢al Workersinins.) hb Late oe fy ae AO Me he BE OP 2, 003 5, 564 7,56 13,154 10, 529 23, 683 
SALES WODEGRS Sosa aki ebony See. cen ei ieee SE ta 2 287 2,445 4, 632 7,284 5, 690 12,974 
DOlViCO WOERKOM, ae Mh. amir hi tae Oe oie 1 On ut 4,025 14, 654 18, 679 10,028 6, 049 16,077 
Fishermen. ..... 5 REARS es Mer the Set eC a te Nate ac tier Rs a) 10a ee ee 120 COUT weauct ete 667 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers............................ 31,815 9,783 41,598 59, 320 th ES 67,093 
Textile-and Clothing Workers. .; -¢ 07> 2. 21 ae 1, 206 7,238 8, 444 733 2,937 3,670 
OB OTS i cate aereis valet ine ice share tenia gnc he ice Se TO Alea ee eee 11,757 SBS ae 881 
A OUS 5, coe eee iat e ote, roehre es See aces pe Re 1 Wad $59 Uru lear oe ar di , 030 SOS tiara”. Meee 893 
ce Wier lots.) al, cectare tity sha as Sei ge EN OASES RMS ane 2 6, 728 1 9460. Fiat, eer 7,946 

i OUR ORE OTS Cee fo eee On cre eae Oe Oe 2,102 236 2,338 13,099 122) 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 8,492 2,309 10, 801 35, 768 3, 608 a0°376 
Unskiltiel: Wotliens?.)' ite. « bevch bleh. 2b eae? 24, 612 12,036 36, 648 72,153 10, 894 83, 047 
POUR keer tee oh eee. OT SE 66,327 44,980 | 111,307 | 169,956 41,788 211,744 





Se 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(excluding Agriculture) 


a el 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 








Date 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LED LEY Se Sa ae a a Sk RMS 2A 143, 947 59, 139 203, 086 88, 356 24, 260 62,616 
a . 1945 Spier ears: cre sVatetns Ral ms Me RTS es Gites ee ee 121,046 51,811 172, 857 44,971 24, 384 69, 355 
mi Bp CE NE URON LE cians. Bk. Dak ae, 117, 886 45,775 163, 661 53,170 23,101 76,271 
We OS ladnclenri Wecieatcaca- lessarlescty: other oe 114,067 | 39,808 | 153,875 || 56,005] 22,746 78,751 
Sek a SOE Ce ech <a 28 Senta egy eA MRP tee cig 108,013 43,153 151, 166 60, 121 23,058 83,179 
on 3 “mn RTE SSS <r g inet ROR FR C9 ng AMI ge Oh 112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
Noo a Aes att pee oye. Me, ey en 104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 140, 147 
rae: A x iG Eat PRE rh ac eee in Se Se M2236 28, 968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 172,068 
rae ‘ Bh fede LEARNED IG: AIG, 53,515 26, 026 79, 541 150, 583 34, 691 185, 274 
Bae Be Oe pte, oak wore d e- ERA 30, 004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
Mon Tl USES SSA wre ven as fa? Od oe REE te ee 43,983 31, 907 75, 890 208, 822 47, 229 256,051 
re ah eg OS NOT Sng So see ce i eee om here 43, 824 34, 362 78,186 214, 867 48,348 263,215 
aot ek ae a 57,706 | 41,075 | 98,781 || 201,282 | 46,469 | 247'751 

Sea acs SOb SRS Gran kt ecl os aah Ae eh TATE CRED AO EPH 66, 327 44,980 111,307 169, 956 41,788 211, 744 





a EE ee 
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Unskilled Workers out the extensive provincial program for high- 
sr F way construction during the summer. Man- 
Conditions for unskilled labour continue power needs for male light labour increased 
to improve with unemployment dropping by substantially during May as reconverted and 
17 per cent while 13 per cent more jobs were seasonally active industries expanded their 
made available during May. At May 23, de- labour requirements. The situation for female 
mand for unskilled labour totalled 36,648, unskilled labour changed from an excess sup- 
while the labour supply at that date numbered ply of this type of worker to a shortage of 
83,047. Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, ynskilled help during May. Demand, how- 
demand for longshoremen and stevedores fell, ever, was concentrated mainly in Quebec and 
due to the strike of the seamen. Additional Ontario while an excess supply of unskilled 
workers should be required shortly to carry female workers continues elsewhere. 


TABLE IMI—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 2B, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Change from 
Industry Male Female Total April 25, 1946 


Absolute | Percentage 








Logging— 
UIP WOOGMrras ere cca eatcevel scene itso leeiaies cre oa 10,934 24 10,958 + 3,579 + 48-5 
Lumber... .. Sr etalel avensiacshets etl (aie a.» sie hates oo tteted Ne ore eis a ce A eles 1,526 15 1,541 = sora — 19-7 
OtherLor ging. Mo Eesge Gch kes SE. ok 609 5 614 + 84 + 15-8 
Doar Lak Aiea GI A oles cami ha OR Miah CR a A 13, 069 44 13,413 + 3,286 + 33-4 
Mining— 
CORRE. cates ee eS ee. See See ee ae, 1,146 2 1,148 = 33 — 2-8 
Metallic Ores— 

PROVE WS AP Syn se MERC at ORS Pa SEMEN es ema rey ee alee aad 68 if 69 _ 22 — 24-2 
Ord Oe eee A eae MMT ot). Se 1, 286 12 1,298 + 222 + 20-6 
NGG KGL ee ees Siti oh Sy. cr. cy cant ra earn citi cE tea hike (Stole) beta, eeenfel ne 58 4. 14 + 31-8 
COU © a Geko Ae ae th ga eR OS tS Ya een aN 195 3 198 — 2 — 1-0 
CDECE TR OCAN IG OTN a ie ain Ines y cniasnis: cuswksn ee ox 107 1 108 oa 70 +184-2 

Nonenretaliie mineorgig yr Oe". nu edt so 0 6cc beac tap none oe 623 9 632 + 160 + 33-9 
Prospectingiand oil producing. 25... scnnsree eee ae ee 73 6 79 aaa 77 — 49-4 
POUR eaters Oe TER O a ee OM TT Ee 3,556 34 3,590 + 332 + 10-2 
Manufacturing— ‘ 5 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)............. 1,980 2,340 4,320 + 678 + 18-6 
Lextuesand Mmpparelucnd ose ete s het sick dees. . Reb Sug 2,624 10, 564 13,188 + 1,090 + 9-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products.....................- 3,020 445 3, 465 + 1387 + 4-1 
Pulp and paper products (including printing)................ 1,700 1, 530 3, 230 — 106 — 3-2 
@hemicals,andallicd pro ductsanek. .yandh. anionic li teen 706 478 1,184 + 234 + 24-6 
Petroleum and coal productsss mnree ccs ce Coe 181 15 196 + 41 + 26-5 
Hu Der LOmuctsemeeseik,) cet neds vc Ae OR abec tas eae 436 600 1,036 + 304 + 41-5 
Leatherand leatheriproducts ca.cuenenisick: ad ees ttle aoe 630 1,242 1, 872 + 102 + 5-8 
Mbonentciay, aud glass Prounetse vac eae. tie sets ce ee ee 902 196 1,098 — 15 — 1-4 
Tronndisteciiand productates ie aed eee ke Oak 1, 874 597 2,471 + 418 + 20-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products................... Gaon 660 333 993 + 173 + 21-1 
MACHINE Veron sAateere sain cate eae eT eet ae ee 1, 460 e172 2,632 - 87 — 3-2 
Automobiléiandtequipment.2e <5, Se .8 4 ee 426 67 493 _ 52 — 9-6 
Other transportationiequipMent,... . o.a+ <.c« fee c os.¢<cc + oerces 802 155 957 +. a + 0-7 
Ocner Manvitackurine es wee ote eee ek. eee 622 813 1,435 a 62 + 4-5 
JWOUHE UB yew teney aad aes Ga Ae Ie Re oe 18, 023 20, 547 38, 570 + 2,986 + 8-4 
Gonstrochioniet pera gone ek Aah Bint Mme eh menawy, 11,180 67 11, 247 + 1,844 + 19-6 
"Eransnorcatioueter tt i Laer wees ed he BAe: Sale 522 4, 238 + 114 + 2-8 
Communications and other Public Utilities................... 814 625 1,439 + 117 + 8-9 
Trade— | 
Wholesaletiss . Ai. . Rrvcened ee te cee? TTL UTE, 1,617 838 2,455 + 114 + 4-9 
Fe bagll ey Rok Rees ee tye Bee ie arc. Se en cae 2,919 8,909 6, 828 + 633 + 8-5 
Ota Ne tee tates Ls See AT eee ED 4,536 4,747 9, 283 + 647 + 7:5 
mance, Insurance, Realulstate a. dass sete. - 0 ack = ene 2s 1,391 1,494 2,885 + 341 + 13-4 
Service— 
PUIG Sa? cette ate ete eto cebay<- <5 ree am ane ch AEG teks « 3,026 770 3,796 + 896 + 30-9 
DOM CALI OMe ate erica beatae ols apt EER ACEI cre crite: em toa nies: 305 4,363 4,668 — 288 — 5:8 
PersOnaleee... sacl ost ioe cenit ee eta Beene as Rete. 2,550 7,969 10,519 + 1,506 + 16-7 
Gustomenag repair Jee eee). PR It el eee 2,030 286 2,316 _ 6 — 0:3 
OCREr Ren VICOs ee ee, cL ee ie eke anion camels a ee aoe 1,891 3,034 4,925 + 642 + 15-0 
otalite. tis. S15 Sat an, Alt keks, eRe et Be 9, 802 16, 422 26, 224 + 2,750 + 11-7 


fe | 


LETTS Bg NOT 2 becca ayn iment ast tp ara leet 66, 087 44,502 110,589 +12, 417 + 12.6 
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Regional Analysis 


The regional analysis which follows is based 
on the semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment Offices across Canada. 
The report covers employment conditions 
during the month ended May 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


' Agriculture —The arrival of warm, dry 
weather has stimulated farming activity 
throughout the region and orders for farm 
workers are rapidly increasing. Good jobs 
and reasonably good wages are offered but 
applicants are not numerous enough to meet 
demand. In addition to casual workers for 
planting, about 200 men will be required on 
a full-time basis until the autumn frost sets 
in. 


Logging —River stream drives have been 
completed in many districts. The recent 
rainly weather has provided favourable water 
conditions and most of the winter cut will 
reach the booms. Summer pulpwood cutting is 
commencing in New Brunswick areas but the 
demand for woodsmen varies with the locality. 
In the St. Stephen area local operators can- 


not compete for labour against high wages 


offered by the American logging companies 
across the border. Sawmills are now in 
operation throughout the region; the supply 
of labour is satisfactory. 


Coal Mining—Most mines are working 
steadily and production levels remain stable. 
Apart from the continued shortage of approxi- 
mately 200 skilled miners in the Cape Breton 
area and of about 80 in the Minto area, 
demand for labour in this industry is slight. 
At Inverness, employment prospects for the 
colliery workers laid-off at the beginning of 
May are poor. Strip mining operations have 
been resumed in the Minto area and produc- 
tion will return to normal in a few weeks. 


Manufacturing —Manufacturing plants are 
operating at normal levels except where a 
shortage of materials hinders production. The 
steel plant in the Sydney area is working 
steadily with the exception of the electrical 
department, where an industrial dispute has 
been in existence since May 3. The Eastern 
Car Company of New Glasgow will complete 
its Belgian order by the end of June, and 
other orders will enable it to remain in oper- 
ation on a reduced scale until August. Ships 
carpenters are required for fishing boat con- 
struction, but employment is declining in steel 
ship repair yards. The clothing and leather 
goods industries are seriously hampered by 
shortages of raw materials; the Maritime Pant 
Manufacturing Company of Amherst is still 


idle, awaiting material shipments.  Fish- 
processing plants are suffering from a shortage 
of experienced fish handlers and cutters. Few 
workers are applying for work in fish plants, 
although earnings in this industry are now 
the highest ever recorded. The scarcity of 
female labour is becoming more acute in the 
Halifax area; sewing machine operators and 
factory workers are in heavy demand. 


Construction —Residential and commercial 
construction is expanding, although material 
and labour’ shortages and unfavourable 
weather conditions prevent large-scale activity 
in this industry. Extensive programs are 
planned in all areas. Better progress is 
reported in Halifax and Saint John as the 
supply of labour has improved. The scarcity 
of skilled carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers 
in some areas is intensified as construction 
expands. 


Transportation.—Port activity at Halifax 
and Saint John is now at the seasonal low, 
and displaced freight handlers and stevedores 
are forced to seek employment in construc- 
tion. Railways continue to reduce operating 
staffs, although extra gang labour is required 
spasmodically. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Inclement weather conditions 
have retarded seeding in most agricultural 
districts. Farmers are rushing operations to 
make up for the delay, which will adversely 
affect crop yields if prolonged. Demand for 
farm help is thus extremely heavy, with the 
supply situation critical, as unemployed 
persons with previous agricultural experience 
are reluctant to accept farm work. The 
suspension of unemployment insurance pay- 
ments for single men with agricultural experi- 
ence who refuse to accept suitable farm work, 
will commence shortly in order to accelerate 
farm labour placements. 


Logging —River driving operations are pro- 
gressing well throughout the region; demand 
for workers is heavy but supply is adequate 
in most districts. The Coaticook district is 
furnishing lumber companies in the United 
States with workers—since May 13, 500 labour 
exit permits and 650 renewals have been issued 
in this area. Sawmills are operating at full 
capacity with a plentiful supply of. labour. 


Mining—Operations in hardrock mining 
districts continue to be ‘curtailed by the 
serious dearth of experienced miners. The 
possibility of meeting the demand for labour 
is remote as, in addition to the lack of housing 
accommodation in such areas, most applicants 
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for mining jobs are seeking surface work for 
the summer months. The new agreement 
arising from the brief wage dispute at 
Thetford Mines is expected to have a stabiliz- 
ing influence on asbestos production. 


Manufacturing —The serious effect of the 
American coal strike on steel supplies has 
become increasingly apparent during the latter 
half of April. Extensive staff reductions are 
threatened at the Montreal Locomotive Works 
if the situation continues, while production at 
the Dominion Engineering Works is already 
retarded. Rapidly increasing activity is 
occurring in consumer goods industries. The 
new automotive plant now nearing completion 
at St. Laurent, at capacity production will 
provide employment for 1,000 persons. An 
acute shortage of workers still exists in the 
clothing and footwear industries, expansion 
of -factory facilities nevertheless continues 
unabated. Strikes in the low-wage textile 
industry are further hindering production, 
already hampered by raw material shortages. 
Many new plants or plant extensions in the 
furniture industry are in various stages of 
completion; a market for their products is 
assured by the heavy “new family” demand 
how existing. Building material firms are 
working at full capacity, although labour 
turnover is high. 


Construction—New building projects are 
increasing throughout the region and, although 
a scarcity of skilled tradesmen exists in many 
areas, the shortage of building supplies is the 
chief impediment to progress. Wage increase 
demands in the building trades are causing 
unsettled labour conditions which will remain 
until official agreement has been reached. 
Low-cost housing projects have difficulty in 
competing against industrial projects for 
available construction tradesmen. 


Transportation—The Seamen’s Union strike 
dominates the transportation field at this time. 
No immediate settlement is in view, as both 
shipowners and employees are deadlocked on 
the issues involved. The maintenance of 
skeleton freight and passenger service between 
Quebec and the head of the Great Lakes is 
being attempted. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The over-all demand for farm 
labour is strong, and no general slackening is 
indicated in the near future. The use of 
German prisoners-of-war is relieving the situa- 
tion in some areas. Seeding operations in 
northern sections have been delayed by heavy 
rains, but in the rest of the province most 
crops have now been planted. Workers will 
be required for sugar beet thinning operations 
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at the end of May and as acreage has been 
increased this year, labour demand will be 
correspondingly heavier. 


Logging —Recent rains have been of great 
benefit to river driving and sawlogs are reach- 
ing the booms in large quantities. Sawmill 
workers are in ample supply except at 
Braeside, where 50 men are needed. Demand 
for pulpwood cutters is firm owing to the 
withdrawal of German prisoners-of-war, and 
will increase as the weather clears. Operators 
are willing to employ any available Japanese 
workers. 


Mining —Base metal mines, now operating 
at the normal peacetime rate, are planning 
expansion during the summer. All men 
previously laid off, have now been recalled. 
Kirkland Lake mines urgently require 50 
experienced, miners and 50 beginners. The 
Wood Hall Mines of the Porcupine district, 
are producing barite ore for shipment abroad 
in crude form, and plan eventually to install 
a processing plant. 


Manufacturing—Seasonal employment 
opportunities and the attraction of outdoor 
work is the cause of a movement of labour 
away from heavy indoor jobs. Foundries in 
particular are experiencing great difficulty in 
replacing such workers. Agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers and other iron and steel 
firms require forge machine operators, pattern- 
makers, moulders and coremakers. The 
number of unplaced metalworkers has 
decreased by 10 per. cent during the past two 
weeks. Textile workers -are in heavy demand 
but few suitable applicants are available, the 
shortage in Toronto and St. Catharines being 
especially acute. A new textiles plant is 
commencing production at Stratford. Skilled 
workmen are needed in the furniture industry, 
which is expanding rapidly. A new plant has 
recently been established at Collingwood, 
manufacturing furniture for European markets. 


Construction—The Residential Construc- 
tion Survey discloses that an increase of 15 
per cent has occurred in the number of houses 
begun during May as compared with those 
started in April. The demand for skilled 
construction tradesmen has grown propor- 
tionately, with the supply of  bricklayers 
and carpenters particularly scarce. Over 1,000 
skilled construction labourers are required 
immediately but such workers are almost 
unobtainable. Building materials in short 
supply are lumber (joists and _ studding), 
gyproc, plumbing and electrical fixtures. 


Transportation—Great Lakes shipping 
schedules have been disrupted by the Sea- 
men’s Union strike and considerable con- 
fusion exists. Railways require track main- 
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tenance men at various points; this demand 
cannot be met at Sudbury and Sault Ste. 
Marie, where heavy labour is scarce. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Seeding is now almost com- 
pleted throughout the Prairie region. The 
supply of farm labour has been satisfactory 
and requirements during the planting season 
were adequately filled. In fact, small sur- 
pluses of farm help are now appearing in 
some districts. Such surplus workers are 
easily diverted into construction, sawmill and 
railway maintenance work. Planting of sugar 
beets in Alberta is now over, and “thinning” 
is commencing; a shortage of labour may 
develop in this industry as the season 
advances. The seasonal movement of com- 
bines to the United States to aid in harvesting 
Texas grain has started; these crews will move 
north as regional crops ripen, reaching Canada 
in time for fall harvest operations. 


Logging —River drivers are in full swing 
throughout Northwestern Ontario; labour 
supply is adequate. Summer cutting opera- 
tions are now commencing and a brisk demand 
for pulpwood cutters exists in the Port 
Arthur, Winnipeg and The Pas districts. In 
the Blairmore zone, stocks of mining timber 
supplies have reached a low point, and log 
and prop cutters and mill hands are urgently 
needed. Summer logging on a limited scale 
has commenced in the Edmonton district. 


Mining—Coal mines are in steady produc- 
tion, except in the Edmonton district. 
Unplaced miners in this area are being referred 
to Edson and Blairmore mines, but lack of 
accommodation is an obstacle to transfers. 
The return of many winter miners to their 
farms has created replacement difficulties. 

Development and _ exploration work is 
underway in the Flin Flon and The Pas areas : 
labour demand is chiefly for experienced men. 
However, university students on vacation are 
being hired. The Steep Rock Iron Mines at 
Atikokan require qualified labourers, euclid 
drivers and diesel mechanics, and are screen- 
ing applicants carefully. 

Manufacturing —Chief activity is in build- 
ing supply firms throughout the region. 
Employment is expanding in brickyards at 
Estevan, Medicine Hat and Edmonton, and 
the new plant now under construction at 
Winnipeg will create additional jobs upon its 
completion at the beginning of June. Sash 
and door factories are still hampered by 
shortages of materials. The Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company of Fort William is 
increasing employment as its bus production 
program is now progressing smoothly. The 
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iron and steel industry in Saskatoon requires 
skilled welders and mechanics but no suit- 
able applicants are available. Meat packing 
plants throughout the region are now operat- 
ing at the seasonal low. 


Construction —Activity in the construction 
industry is expanding in nearly all districts, 
despite shortages of materials and_ skilled 
labour. In the western part of the region 
the British Columbia lumber strike is affect- 
ing labour demand, but elsewhere orders for 
labour are increasing. Material shortages 
exist in the Prince Albert, Brandon and 
Regina districts. Shortages of labour, par- 
ticularly skilled carpenters and_bricklayers, 
are hampering projects in North Battleford, 
Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, Regina and 
Edmonton. 


Transportation—Railways require track 
maintenance workers at most divisional points, 
and placements are being effected through 
local and clearance orders. Air service to 
the Yellowknife area is expanding. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—Fine weather has now arrived 
in the Fraser Valley and farmers are speeding 
up planting operations as it is feared that the 
delay may result in a poor crop yield. Casual 
labour is more readily available for farm 
work as activity in the lumber industry is 
now at a standstill because of the current 
strike. It is estimated that it will be neces- 
Sary to recruit over 600 prairie workers for 
Fraser Valley berry farms and about 60 for 
North Okanagan fruit farms. The fruit in- 
dustry fears a shortage of packing boxes if 
the logging strike continues, 


. Logging —The strike in the lumber industry 
which began on May 15, has crippled all 
logging and sawmill activity. No immediate 
settlement is indicated as operators and 
employees are deadlocked on the issues in- 
volved—wages, hours, and union security. 
The far-reaching effects of this strike threaten 
to disrupt the entire economy of the province. 
Mining—The labour situation in regional 
coal mines shows no improvement—orders 
remain numerous for skilled miners, while 
response is negligible. 


Gold mines continue to report a need for 
experienced miners, but labour  unresi 
throughout the region somewhat hinders place- 
ments. The situation is not critical, however, 
and recruiting through clearance orders in the 
Whitehorse area is progressing steadily. 

The base metals industry is very active, and 
ambitious plans are reported for enlarged 
development in the Nelson and Trail dis- 
tricts; orders for suitable labour are increas- 
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ing. The urgent labour requirements in the 
Princeton area are difficult to fill as the 
agreement between the union and manage- 
ment is not yet settled. 


Manufacturing—Production schedules in 
the metal industry have been upset by the 
moulders’ strike. Some plants may be forced 
to close if the dispute is not settled shortly. 
First-class machinists are still required by 
firms not affected by the strike. 

The steel shortage has eased somewhat in 
the shipbuilding industry, but yards are now 
feeling the effects of the lumber and foundry 
strikes. Lumber shortages have caused the 
lay-off of several shipwrights at Burrard Dry- 
dock Company and the curtailing of wooden 
shipyard operations. Fish processing and 
packing plants are suffering from a scarcity 
of labour as the halibut season is now in full 
swing. Seasonal activity is commencing in 
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vegetable canning factories and orders for 
female workers are increasing. 


Construction—The building industry is 
beginning to feel the effect of the lumber 
strike and a serious shutdown of projects is 
expected. Most contractors have cancelled 
orders for construction workers, and many are 
now releasing those with the least skill. The 
majority of smaller contractors have sufficient 
materials for only one week. Highway con— 
struction projects are increasing throughout 
the province and are steadily absorbing: 
labour. 


Transportation—In the marine transporta- 
tion field, vacancies for deck hands, wipers: 
and firemen are difficult to fill as most 
ex-naval personnel are not interested in sea-- 
going jobs. Railways require section men at 
Penticton, Kamloops and Nanaimo. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


April, 1946 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
National Employment Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the five-week period March 29 to May 
2, 1946, showed an increase of 23-1 per cent 
in business transacted when compared with 
the preceding four weeks March 1 to March 
28, 1946, and a loss of 47-6 per cent in com- 
parison with the five-week period March 30 
to May 3, 1945, this computation being based 
on the average number of placements 
recorded daily. With the exception of forestry 
and logging and no change in fishing and 
hunting all industrial divisions showed gains 
in the daily average of placements effected 
in comparison with the previous four weeks, 
the most pronounced being in construction, 
manufacturing, services and public utilities 
operation. When comparison is made with 
the five weeks ending May 3 last year, all 
industrial groups except agriculture and con- 
struction showed declines the most pronounced 
being a substantial loss in manufacturing and 
moderate decreases in services, public utilities 
operation, trade and forestry and logging. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1943, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment Ser- 
vice Offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trends of the 
curves of vacancies and placements in rela- 
tion to applications took upward courses. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 114-6 during the five weeks ending May 
2, in contrast with 85:5 during the previous 
four-week period and 127-9 in the five weeks 
65034—84 


March 30 to May 38, 1945. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 49°5 compared with 
37°6 in the preceding period and 71-0 during 
the five weeks ending May 3 a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 


mission throughout Canada during the five 


weeks March 29 to May 2, 1946 was 6,786, 
compared with 5,398 during the preceding four 
weeks and 10,059 in the five weeks ending 
May 3, 1945. The average number of appli- 
cations for employment received daily by the 
offices during the five weeks ending May 2, 
was 5,921 in comparison with 6,312 during the 
previous period and 7,863 during the cor- 
responding five weeks a year ago. The aver- 
age number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the period under review was 
2,929 of which 2,697 were in regular employ- 
ment and 232 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total daily aver- 
age of 2,379 during the previous four weeks. 
Placements during the five weeks March 30 
to May 3 a year ago, averaged 5,586 daily 
consisting of 5,414 in regular and 172 in casual 
employment. 

During the period March 29 to May 2, 1946 
the offices of the Commission referred 133,297 
persons to employment and effected a total 
of 82,008 placements; of these the placements 
in regular employment were 75,512 of which 
59,228 were of males and 16,284 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 6,496. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 136,882 for males and 53,118 for 
females, a total of 190,000 while applications 
for work numbered 165,791 of which 124,212 
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were from males and 41,579 from females. 
Reports for the four weeks March 1 to March 
28, 1946 showed 129,539 positions available, 
151,501 applications made and 57,078 place- 
ments effected, while from March 30 to May 
3. 1945, there were recorded 291,722 vacancies, 
228,035 applications made and 161,993 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, from 
January 1936. 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
L9SCM EME teeta es8 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
08 Fictre a: elie ators act 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
DOSS ee car ein ia sree 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOS Os oe Hoe eee 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
1940. see eect ep ns eer ae 320,090 155, 016 475, 106 
LOA Secretar ona ee 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
19425, eet eee 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
194 die retin neers 1,890, 408 53,618 1, 944, 026 
OSA con een 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
1 OAD ee ce one Se 1,445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
1946 (18 weeks)....... 233, 083 21, 882 254,965 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at National Employment 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the five weeks ending 
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May 2, 1946, showed a daily average of 248 
compared with 178 in the preceding period 
and 352 during the five weeks March 30 to 
May 3, 1945. Placements recorded a daily 
average of 122, in contrast with 92 in the 
previous period and 226 during the correspond- 
ing five weeks a year ago. The reduction in 
placements from the period ending May 83 last 
year, was greatest in manufacturing with 
decreases of more moderate proportions in 
public utilities operation, services, trade and 
mining. Placements by industrial divisions 
numbered: services, 1,022; manufacturing 907; 
trade 540; construction 533 and public utilities 
operations 213. Regular placements totalled 
2,385 of men and 839 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during the period under 
review, called for an average of 174 workers 
daily compared with 120 in the four weeks 
terminating March 28, 1946, and 323 during the 
period March 30 to May 3 a year ago. There 
was a daily average of 74 placements in 
comparison with 67 in the preceding period 
and 167 during the five weeks terminating 
May 3 last year. A fairly large decline in 
manufacturing together with moderate losses 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MARCH 29 TO MAY2, 1946 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_———— end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.....................0000- 790 518 825 505 372 5 2744 
Rerlotee ho oo. 1 Won sot ORE «25004. 990... 437 315 522 314 190.) 5<-.ataRe 1, 848 
OUMIIMCTSICG oo 'o.5.5.55. oR sie c sicek alate ocices ae Metad « 353 203 308 191 173 5 866 

6,153 3,790 7,641 4,661 2,852 196 16,007 

278 132 367 25 AB. a Pare OM: 1, 162 

49 49 170 67 19 3) 490 

354 312 286 244 131 5 206 

83 iA 181 21 LPs es BeBe. 740 

110 1 415 127 122 3 1,142 

2,679 1,840 1,997 1,662 773 19 2,162 

131 20 20 Wns xenon 352 

318 275 418 143 68 11 795 

121 84 126 73 7 Sa ean era 597 

720 85 1,081 753 559 77 2,370 

34 175 151 4] Ala WS apsend 2s 320 

f 62 55 190 121 129 1 363 
Pictou. sete cence cert eset eee cette seeeeenceers 72 7 146 79 60: 5 seven. er 473 
SPIN GNM e. wacwes chew iesreoe tee See sis Bn a Se 9 5 118 10 Si kdeaa eee 305 
VOY ictancaesc «ns ev files sa d's) pak eases a cakes 798 329 913 663 391 76 2,428 
By GnOy, Mines, .<.<.cde SB as cece s eb css mccle SANs 6s 54 5 199 54 BD eaves seceoheee ae 617 
SANIARE Oh geist stare tacos wuslartie oe NG eScaiw oe EEE & cisists ees 282, 134 415 244 185 1 541 
armouth-Shelburneys....66. 6. ions. eens Oe ses 106 109 307 86 G3 1e avetn e, 944 

New Branswich 05083256 06 bes osc cele iho c 5 4,859 2,993 6,636 3,194 1,869 214 12,008 
PBACTUTSE A 475 ccriecte Aeae's « oe cale seth co 'sleseh ota 141 136 497 16 3 1,567 
amp etl GOn io. secs Gatties 016.3 2 obi a 50 a ected ithssa: 327 212 552 154 38 69 1,181 
PA MUNGAREONS vs cece eey eo clcaivis ot selhe ws ee beh ein « 174 73 338 116 LEO praca acne 663 
PRO COGICLORG «cis lujasics take cccis Cero t ee «oe cles ote ditto s « 270 180 385 186 LO Die Neve werent eels 393 
WEATHO ne pene Siecleose te arse eat AO elses ae es 257 52 232 148 ne 0 ae 2 eee 204 
NEON OLONE (ce'o'e ais cs a oe Ses st Heo acs se che Bes 1,920 1,205 1, 855 1,265 639 105 3,564 
ING WCOSEO! vorsiciainde stato ads o «0% ee chs sect dee 186 131 438 103 52 14 1,195 
BAIN JORMs cas csith ad ccecls oe ORE oe oor abet tes © 1, 274 734 1,682 989 590 23 2,286 
St OHODHON «0.5 nc eaten esc oat abr cece ch aes. 128 183 169 89 Glee creas See 240 

PIRSOXG VEER sro o'ccte chores Soc e erat GBR si cewek cele ss 55 28 184 44 Sbb la ava 247 
WOO BEOO Kol occ. aka Biss ake, sinh PIs o:oconshu ss nO a 127 59 304 84 IRAN isa crswcpcnce BOE 468 

QUOC Ce iol «os sake F ttsla ives eo RER w+ oe sie ene oe 41,2387 34,558 36,140 27,185 12,352 178 77,760 
EXETOM NV ALO finicies: tocar veain a see a we Calo ade «. 82 117 SN oa wb ulO? le ws alae PO Sie (Ievarerenctek «te 122 
WAIST OS COR scr. :uo.sic code Stee ere Sate sree oe eeei aU eee 209 179 92 71 A Die lisseraveasareree 128 
BAIS Sue BU one size cto eee orks ee nie aie .o jess SUMS, « 179 146 98 96 83 1 153 
IGA AIH ser ay cle MOMs oc. + «be Rh oh ss st dell 170 94. 120 116 BOI Rees cverteene 392 
BUCKINGHAM» s...4,5-5 ale Melee ove aie bones worse oe aa es wks 337 149 324 258 201 lho. Pa: 496 

BUSAPSCAL ors sae ce tRIRs ov os chee selec cs MAD oe 26 275 121 A. ETSI 3 492 
@handlerspr woes cecto tele over oe sa eee isis dicis ote eveetorsl 13 21 DOD) Tere ce Ail Ca hero or ce REN Eres raccoon 936 
OA COULATINS sirens crests Motes ste eset iotie 35 oe AM are. 1,947 1,155 Tou 129 7A | Ree ores 1,329 
WORTICOOK vacances ole Mh sos ales Cr oiee are cieote Seb cs 119 107 60 54 Bille, |Piciecn wkceonee 170 
COWANS VAN OS. oi. os ccle Sota do 0.5. 0:4 Bob «0.0.09 Mende 40 34 32 3 Sih kena ene 42 
TOPE UST | en a SY 2 Re. Ee. ee 26 22 202 : 5 DB) i eaieiosarnwies 186 
1,088 412 829 789 G24e lenin cee ox 1,038 
154 75 112 61 on 15 149 
165 154 70 52 2Gal icc eee 82 
254 271 337 183 IS1A ln cee 281 
708 486 617 264 ACOs teehee 1,375 
752 476 555 330 LQ leanne cha Oe 1,363 
77 24 440 65 fe a ore 1, 283 
275 138 255 228 RAGE Alss caaa sees 276 
167 55 177 111 76 35 228 
1, 220 529 144 49 21g 274 
128 93 484 7G ATO ean Gara 2, 840 
168 75 204 87 SS eos vee 3 

154 62 Wz 99 GAE lhe wcities ae 138 
1,157 1, 229 243 161 1504 See 232 
INES PANTO i cs ove: cio'n se hae cise 6 tees versie heteeics 95 50 131 57 GINS es aoe 148 
MONG URULIOR: caiscs ttle slsialache Mine's ve cent be «+ 462 198 187 155 9 GY ADS eee eee ane 
MOTEMIAINY:..> 5+ 650% Siicleck «os tetettate acetal brick 74 46 214 98 OG os ac oe ee 408 
MEONGMOLOUCY «5 «6 os) oid 00 cava dle Sido ccs s dete es 118 5 161 110 LAD e fis ce PIRES 533 
TOME TCA 5. oo occ 5 eto c nlo mats es creioce nes sees 16,160 19,755 13, 646 13,010 2,901 57 35, 658 

Plessisville........ LAMEW «c's cis orstekttons «0 vec ae oe 105 105 61 51 Tih Wee's ite aie ae 3 
feort Alired'i.. ccs ct setts osec clttite es ccs Pe 542 148 262 172 Lh Wicetcawanea ae 191 
Gees Ae sooo oe EE as SS Pon eee ese 2,506 1,533 4,073 2,054 839 1 11,549 
MICH MONG... soci kbb se ocle ote teks iso os be ble os 69 60 97 (5 53 1 67 
Rimouski........ oR SED aig oin-o slo de Scene eer 689 820 661 549 520b aso bane 737 
PRAVICTO QU LOUD. 2'sflite s+ « ools Sate sc 505 ce eeriss 489 475 220 10 Qi] aioe MAM 951 
ARODERVALS Bhs cresalsct Mabie secede Gaens sc.seeelelees 709 690 139 113 20 Wane saan ak 91 
MROW YD: Aas care sees cece B eves ae ae courant es 611 383 717 1,324 2563 lsc Jace ee 411 
Ste. Agathe........... BPs cas ste Peloton doh BA 355 252 201 200 178s lana che 64 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. cece eee eeee 97 36 313 55 ADA saat 215 
Ste. Therese.......... RS sce: ies See eh) se 437 260. 342 328 279 15 545 


Bt. Georges de Beances. ....... Wie... csece tees. 12 24 67 9 Coy rere ee, 281 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during 10 gs Se ee ee 
period period period |vacancies} Regular ] Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded 
St. Hyacinthe: oes a escsee ste ee oes ee 530 436 243 200 98: sag 564 
PE SLOAIDS Soe tess Cae toes est sc bs dea 826 389 1,126 761 Sbks heise ss hae 293 
St eCTOMO tr edo ence poems ae ME oe 346 230 394 254 204: eee ee 373 
St. MosephydsAlma.s atu sock sts se athe ee 129 14 233 117 LD 1s | elaine so ¥e 319 
nawinigan Valle), (o.9 5... 1G die ooo ss ceatews > 108 17 464 95 832 | Mase sees £2 1,519 
mherbrooke... ...c.aaeean cee eee ee ooo 1,061 495 987 854 579 49 545 
MOOTEL «cc tre ee oe Meee oe ee: 1,073 177 522 913 Qsele seaceeeee 1, 860 
mibetfiord Mines at. oo. oat. chee eee 286 83 439 348 226 oS 157 
“hres RVers... kek eic coe eee ee ne eles 240 1,877 681 545 1 3,547 
Wel OP e sé cinac SOR ee eee 1,450 714 472 314 DAD: lames nw ee es 150 
Walley field.2% o5.c.5 ee een a ee 615 284 719 579 453 «| £528 tne 1,173 
Wictoria ville. <0... cet cee eee se ee 496 261 310 285 QI «ls ea tensor 261 
Ontario. foi 5 Re ee eee 84,330 48,334 61,762 58,076 35,644 1,769 69,378 
CN DTI oss oe MOE ees Ae 180 28 222 211 210 <b. RS 77 
BOAITION S55 ES ee Ree eee ee, | alee 636 400 269 258 143 Ab exe ERG 229 
Belleville. 64s, Aaah ee 427 175 517 571 306 ches coals tects 853 
BTACEDrIA ZO. chee es oe 199 101 199 150 1486) steerer 169 
Brampton 341 259 207 135 QO lh oes tae, ete 310 
Brantford 1,569 663 910 768 567 26 666 
Brockville 1,032 101 642 1,013 034 j|\¥oNe eee 153 
Carleton Place 21 75 56 SOMA a ee 96 
G@hathaimas. i te cokes cen a ere: eee eee 688 454 338 514 280 5 755 
Copourg 7348. ook... ct RE, eee 132 41 168 130 113 (|) == eee 72 
Collingwood <s" & . los.cs cc Oe ee 61 49 147 51 SDs cele yamces 726 
Wormwall wees ou seOase te Oe... 1,107 ig 1,391 984 858 53 1,069 
REDTEVI TIO 5 Seraroc, ReP ls ees es de ee 150 118 101 104 67 {ieee 106 
BOT QUS ir oc ec gias ROARS os eee Es SUM 94 60 165 80 Chiliterneee 18 
Port Friese we eck ee LORE sb eee 394 66 295 539 EET eee ee see 412 
Hort rances: 2. PAG. le eee be ee 343 259 273 238 152: RARE O a: on 262 
mort Wiltisin (|) fee 2. eee ee 2,245 387 2,090 1,925 1,701 6 2,358 
Dias 5 smite sets oa eerste oes coe ee Tele 749 211 227 LLB 6[c ta eee 138 
RXENEROGUG (556s 5 co toh hoa PARC ore ee 141 37 95 128 119 6 58 
RSOGONiOD:. Boca Ree ea cee A RE 190 156 147 126 89 ll 139 
OLDE Pei oo sc,s TEOMA s acute NOME och al 12 531 688 747 CS eer 236 
BIAIOOD. oo a, cs ae 4,611 2,929 4,043 4,638 1,641 202 6,216 
Brawkes bury... do heee tle Roel ee neck Se 195 143 227 339 22 491 
Sneeraols oe ace cP eee 170 100 150 161 143 1 18 
Bn puskaging s,s... chibe cv ve theron « oth dae. 933 a1 39 17 LAO dit epetton Nees 39 
RU ene oS ay Ot Pies 8 ', 827 764 206 51 62 fowecs Ee 341 
Kingston ialaleie ete o noua tnhe acco aro ee as coe 50 364 1,139 B13 658 -Ie.5 25.5. 780 
Kirkland Lake’ cies reo fee cs Lee. 720 SPA 1,006 701 328 39 622 
Kitchener WRGOTIOO He on 56sec Soi ce «cc SRI. 2,513 1,776 595 772 492 6 163 
Lea to: 221 128 137 172 Ye ae 159 
101 50 80 yas 77 5 594 
156 142 132 LOS ch bs ene OE cher 110 
4,051 2,391 2,270 2,449 1, 203 286 1,100 
239 119 266 82 ASL Avencekehiee 482 
115 76 108 99 oe Wn ee Ee 167 
160 145 93 98 OD letras ae 145 
OW: Ll OFONUO® sn ae aM cles ees scale ee a 1,424 983 1,035 687 ASO Wiccatner bee 708 
BNAAgerA Dalles 5 ciel h bm dry deeWheris:. FER oy 850 358 479 608 285 35 687 
North Bay SON PST ie 83 STCRSAIOD Git. jc Ree yey Pes 691 283 484 350 301 48 457 
SeaReeVING.. cs2b SiG. s Oe... LRG 41 63 43 17 20 finite sence 115 
Orillia. aiainig) eke elsinia\e slg eae phere o.sie1s crhheic cise aait gee oe 495 211 485 382 304 9 639 
WDA WE cei nt HWE cee... Ae 1,074 568 1, 403 971 467 4 5,091 
RPela wa Seer cs. Wk BE ee 3,265 2,107 3,570 2,946 1, 278) edad Seale 3, 983 
Owen Boga. 53, 21H deseo tees oss. 01 BRL. 435 215 430 467 44 3 174 
CREED |i occsctwin' sae: 6:0 'a16ie Caluttis « crocs ete ates: c octet Re 47 90 20 21 AiGalit<k oe oa eee 18 
eer y Donn 0 bap. 4 Se ee 193 46 202 172 116s: ex Rese 626 
BO DOK acess ct WE: css. EL 397 128 408 203 iG eee Peery 619 
Ogee asia cue Re as cn OR i 300 183 448 313 228 9 139 
Ec evonen: Sens bithats cece MMeiaseacedobWas + eh 486 814 957 GOL: |icaxesyennn 924 
LCUOU Saidinrse a.0:e ese wit Able inrers.« cio ctothiedes ces cc tokebe. 24 132 35 28) he vain OR 135 
Port Arthur........ EC. TIONS Ak: Sarg ereerept ny 9.2 ne 3,457 2023 EA 1,351 1 AQ eene eee ee 1,973 
Bert Colborne, oo (Ob bc suck Gd ck DR 205 222 221 153 2 488 
OTC FOG fae onc tthe sos ck REL. tS 156 82 102 107 Gul sekdaareee 71 
EAMBOULL foanaccs oc tothn cocks ob IAs ccd betes 93 34 143 89 Bil aan aa 220 
Renfrew.. Ssienisisineree ote hisic's iach abate scrcnt ae 268 66 239 266 207s Kava pare oe 244 
Be Catharines...’ £.088...0..4 SUR... LL EOeA 1,858 542 1,262 1,306 910 5 2,029 
Sie. ROMER: occ vy donde ses Pie css cbs. 711 340 807 728 441 27 348 
Sarnia. ..'....... BCC Oca SOOO Oot CTO ek ree 499 250 646 386 Ud al reer ete © 539 
Sault Sten Marie. be cocoon be Meas ccs ck ORR 565 827 429 279 440. |cateend 568 
RIN COG Wid 5:5 cu scjnimrne CoMea: siecle opitelle e « v.cacee A 461 334 279 335 173 11 322 
Met this Bg don kM wont MOMs de TELS. 266 65 139 75 Sdubsaval anes 131 
BOAULOR GL Se ccincis ech hse cc PM: 60s dd. 551 315 639 591 292 87 469 
Stergeon Halles. 4: Obs oie bbcs voce JRE, 182 41 286 164 L4buraeiets Ot). 241 
Sud bury. dds sesns. de Othe esccst MD Schoen) ~~ 268 693 | 1,646 1,562 963 51] 2,076 
Tillsonburg 85 55 27 56 ZIRE. Soe 65 
Nocatee Putas ne carieiccran ceca 1,263 998 1,594 1,313 1; OH 51 1,045 
TONG ceca cncat sanice cer ns Otis ee. 25,095 16,025 14, 737 14, 664 8,74 589 13,678 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
PHOTON tOMUNCEION. seams ckeihie torec arava eerie 2,243 1,164 1,104 1,186 803 20 1,007 
STE ton ere Ase ee. eRe. a. BR 418 216 235 273 54! ie ne 358 
WVallkercon eee need ofc cage oe ot eure s seaeic 211 164 109 48 LS al ae oceans 264 
WEEN (=) a) fy erga > ae ee 2 ge ay ee rg A eg 201 58 237 85 4S | eee 185 
Welln dee ss. See eetis eel SPR ae tes oner 897 244 Gad 898 B60) ts ook ate 1esi2 
WIGS Gon tee ooo en amas «1s spew tie We Me bide. Xe «asus 812 339 676 617 BD We las ete od 728 
AVINGSOL eM Ce eke ee atria: ere 3,270 1,129 4,025 3,180 sys 170 6,199 
WooEstOClos: . 8... 2 1Mlo.tee. Has ekki pees e 235 272 128 202 TAIT4| | Pee ca, Oe 119 
WIAMICOD Ae eee eee ce et us « eelaenotee 10,002 4,532 11,281 8,689 4,069 1,302 16, 783 
Brandon ays.:.  cermees war. ht eyo ks tee sly Sette 612 372 578 421 26375 Pee ies Rs oe 1,185 
AON Alig. fee we ne ee Gree har ate oa week 130 86 343 78 ADT Pata es 631 
Tolin I MOneA oe Eio.. 2 Le tA aie eh eine seal ae 217 65 218 209 149 23 37 
Portageida Prairtess isc. sh. BE > SEDs. 176 101 306 200 102 9 757 
CUT ICe ye, Meee ae ORLY soa Metre ae © cartas% « 104 50 133 101 COMI. secre 211 
EE RO) EAS Pee et ee ok a eg os es 71 61 140 51 Si: eee as 131 
Wiinniieer.. he derd ots Seen . Seas ORG 8,692 3,797 9, 563 7,629 3,414 1,270 13, 831 
Saskatchewan... 23h ho ie eh FR 7,491 3,813 8,266 6,448 3,243 716 8,124 
FOSEOMANS bua to 0 cole he. «bac ts Ae ae bees RISE Rat tod 186 92 169 150 Ee oe eee 120 
ete (OU Wy eae inet idl amie dee Mie ME Se UO Sree 984 460 831 937 540 30 944 
NorthuBattleforal,... 00 i . SHE, ae 144 141 206 39 ZT ee eke: 603 
Prince Alibertual ae he dake. ete 486 303 952 448 193 22 1,072 
PROQEN Dore Meyerson ee err nn een an eters le oe aie cree aie 3,032 1,154 3, 236 2,764 1,336 480 2,098 
DASE COONS Seatis so: Piers oct e wccca tte aden 2,031 1, 263 2,047 1.745 749 162 1,989 
Worl bac unre tad... cs vwauion: Hecceseee aheyetege te «TSB 35 149 71 151 98 OSr eer me tar. 310 
‘e i £3 90 71 41 6 209 
POT RMB als pd ose ds catek hs Se ead ads Sos hing ae 301 206 584 226 115 16 779 
Vy \ | 150) ol Fh a cand ae ee poeta irae Na. is tvs ieee aces 11,691 5,429 10,442 8,834 5,024 1,804 10,425 
Blsckipiamorn ds: 08 2RR:. Bel. BAW RORe . 2 56 12 76 44 By a ce Beate ene 112 
[BU rAiteA LOY SEE Fen ey REN  emart anes, ls ne ea 324 200 86 56 SOR og cere 55 
GRE SEEN ell estar cm CAN Sr ETRE RPE SA ORE ai er 3,588 1,407 3, 809 3,180 Ae iy 374 3, 904 
ipram Weller st. S205. . cree. OLR ae ve ce dswleas 136 223 139 86 DS olan cereale < 152 
Ey CaAONt OM 5.) ae outs ol eee eee eidonisiowise «eae anaes 5, 609 2,406 5, 206 4,305 2, 157 593 5,084 
LUCSONM oo tien cere ae nae cee trees 456 316 79 55 LDS’ Alaaek cs hteees 63 
otinbridges..... ch. Bese ae. ke SNES «EG 564 326 363 456 298 34 561 
Medicmocbiaticncs okt cccde ace acct es 571 281 485 487 366 3 207 
Reds Dect vis. sche ets Cee oa ceen Ores ee 387 258 199 165 1 NGY: BA wee 2 oa & Se 287 
23,447 10,026 22,888 15,755 10,087 1,112 29,581 
688 17 621 564 595 283 
262 254 147 69 104. |e x55 188 
128 140 101 7 1 TR Nei Santry 147 
205 82 154 128 TAG Se Se ot 88 
603 306 277 258 ASS: ths ceasehterstes 123 
71 84 21 9 UTA Rihee reese 57 
480 240 437 140 BOD ee cya ts 150 
194 63 188 215 146.) bee oes 373 
538 287 275 201 222 7 255 
194 169 199 89 SB thy. tee 650 
1,512 500 1,901 1,140 729 125 2,397 
265 56 543 215 3? (Ua Uo i ae 1,425 
354 118 269 360 245 1 397 
1,076 428 248 218 SAB) |i creda apres 98 
Prince George. 55 os asig tok» «cpytes «So od eigen Bd 729 164 597 625 542 16 200 
PrMNcecHupervesice ee coca eee cies ences 346 272 267 178 107: ee eee 467 
Prineetonsyt. 222 <P. Se... AE. 207 74 141 141 144 8 41 
FUREY ee ee eee se npn Soon Chena comee aca 336 113 333 313 Bron asa en ele 537 
VIANCOUVED Soe. sot ee ceeds hineiatse eects © 11,755 4,649 13, 126 8,359 3,610 768 18, 284 
OPHONKISES .... CI MIEE <A cel oc BEE. RIES 473 204 550 418 HOAM eee eee 715 
WAT te) g RS Ra: Aen Sen 9 SESE SEER Ao OP 2,751 1, 232 2,375 1,925 1,355 181 2,638 
WIntCCROMs@ feertaci ere cre hes cere tee ea tales sais 280 419 118 115 193 2 68 
COVEY: | ERS Sn Reece ne Uaamerh a oy poem ee 190,000 | 113,993 | 165,791 | 133,297 75,512 6,496 | 242,780 
IM ales s. py posG ts ok soos FRIAR PERSE EMO Ds © PSEics 136, 882 70,401 124, 212 96, 686 59, 228 2,386 197,199 
4) aoe Ce a a RRS Se ein Re a So ee 53, 118 43, 592 41,599 36, 611 16,284 4,110 45,581 
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in public utilities “operation, services, trade 
and construction accounted for the decrease 
in placements from the corresponding five 
weeks of 1945. Placements by industries 
included: services 600; manufacturing 475; 
construction 332; trade 254; public utilities 
operation 177, and forestry and logging 126. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,450 of men and 419 of women. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
five weeks ending May 2, averaged 1,473 
daily compared with 1,156 in the previous 
period and 3,510 during the corresponding 
five weeks of last year. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 447 during 
the period under review, in comparison with 
356 in the preceding four weeks and 1,730 
during the period March 30 to May 3, 1945. 
Except for a minor gain in fishing and hunt- 
ing, all industrial divisions showed decreases 
when compared with the five weeks ending 
May 3 a year ago. The most marked reduc- 
tion was reported in manufacturing followed 
by substantial losses in forestry and logging, 
and services, and declines somewhat smaller 
in volume in trade, public utilities operation 
and construction. In addition, moderate 
decreases were noted in finance and insurance, 
and mining. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing 5,152; construction 2,594; services 
1,903; trade 909; forestry and logging 743; 
mining 567 and public utilities operation 476. 
There were 9,956 men and 2,396 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period terminat- 
ing May 2, was 3,012 in contrast with 2,461 
in the preceding four weeks and 3,982 during 
the period terminating May 3, 1945. Place- 
ments registered a daily average of 1,336 
during the five weeks under review, in com- 
parison with 1,070 in the previous period and 
2,254 during the corresponding five weeks a 
year ago. The heavy reduction in placements 
from the period terminating May 3 last year, 
was. chiefly attributable to a pronounced 
decline in manufacturing augmented by sub- 
stantial decreases in services, public utilities 
operation and trade. A fairly large decline 
occurred in finance and insurance and moderate 
losses in mining, and forestry and logging but 
these contractions were somewhat modified by 
an appreciable gain in construction and a small 
increase 1n agriculture. Industries in which 
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employment was secured for more than 500 
workers included:. manufacturing 13,816; ser- 
vices 7,469; construction 5,840; trade 3,534; 
public utilities operation 3,509; forestry and 
logging 1,420; mining 752 and agriculture 651. 
Regular placements numbered 28,489 of men 
and 7,155 of women. 


Manitoba 


_ There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the five weeks 
ending May 2, 1946, when compared with the 
period ending March 28, but a decrease in 
comparison with the corresponding five weeks 
of last year; the daily average being 357 
during the period under review, 272 in the 
previous four weeks and 464 during the period 
ending May 8, 1945. Placements showed a 
daily average of 192, in contrast with 166 
during the preceding four weeks and 280 in 
the period ending May 8 a year ago. Place- 
ments were fewer than those during the five 
weeks March 30 to May 838 last year, the 
largest reduction being in manufacturing 
followed by decreases more moderate in 
volume in public utilities operation, trade and 
services. Of the changes in all other groups, 
the gains exceeded the losses. Placements by 
industries included: services 1,834; manufac- 
turing 1,127; trade 898; construction 556; 
public utilities operation 454 and agriculture 
242. There were 2,748 men and 1,321 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan during the 
period under review, numbered 268 daily in 
comparison with 212 in the previous four 
weeks and 279 during the period terminating 
May 3 last year. There was a daily average 
of 141 placements compared with 91 in the 
preceding four weeks and 165 during the 
period March 30 to May 3, 1945. The 
decrease in placements from the five weeks 
terminating May 3 a year ago, was small for 
the province as a whole under this com- 
parison. The most significant changes were 
moderate losses in manufacturing, trade, ser- 
vices and public utilities operation and an 
increase in construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: services 1,429; 
construction 661; trade 630; agriculture 475; 
manufacturing 367 and public utilities opera- 
tion 331. Regular placements totalled 2,434 
of men and 809 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks ending May 2, 
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1946, called for a daily average of 418 workers, 
compared with 303 in the previous period and 
460 during the corresponding five weeks last 
year. The average number of placements 
recorded daily was 215, in comparison with 
161 during the preceding period and 294 in 
the five weeks ending May 3 a year ago. 
Reduced placements in trade, manufacturing, 
public utilities operation, services and mining 
accounted for the decline from the period 
March 30 to ‘May 8, 1945, although these were 
partly offset by moderate gains in construc- 
tion and agriculture. Industrial groups in 
which the majority of placements were effected 
were: services 1,961; construction 1,143; 
trade 744: agriculture 706; manufacturing 
637; public utilities operation 388 and mining 
333. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 3,822 of men and 1,202 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the period terminating May 2, 1946, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
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Employment Offices in the province of British 
Columbia was 837, in comparison with 695 
during the period ending March 28, and 1,048 
in the five weeks March 30 to May 3, 1945. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 400, in contrast with 374 in the 
preceding period and 669 during the corre- 
sponding five weeks a year ago. Substantial 
declines in manufacturing, services, public 
utilities operation, and forestry and logging 
were largely responsible for the decrease in 
placements from the period ending May 3 
last year, although a fairly large reduction 
took place in trade. A moderate loss was 
recorded in finance and insurance but this 
was offset by a gain in mining. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: services 2,759; manufac- 
turing 2,586; construction 1,602; forestry and 
logging 1,331; trade 1,316; public utilities 
operation 835; mining 506 and agriculture 
127. There were 7,944 men and 2,143 women 
placed in regular employment. 





Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario in 1946 


O new labour statutes were enacted in 
these three Provinces during the recent 
legislative sessions. An amendment in Mani- 
toba authorized the extension of the scope of 
the Fair Wage Act and amendments in 


existing statutes in Ontario provided for 
fixing overtime and part-time minimum rates 
of wages and regulating “split-shifts”. 

Other legislation of special interest related 
to mothers’ allowances and to pensions. 


Alberta 


Between February 14 and March 27, laws 
were amended in Alberta’ relating to old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances and _ credit 
unions. A new health insurance measure and 
an Act Respecting the Rights of Alberta 
Citizens were enacted. 


‘Mothers Allowances 


A new section in the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act provides that an allowance is payable to 
a mother, otherwise eligible under the Act, in 
respect to any child between 16 and 18 who 
continues to attend school and make satis- 
factory progress. Previously, an allowance 
might be paid only to the end of the school 
year during which a child became 16. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age Pensions Act, 
Alberta, validates an agreement of April 1, 
1944, between the Provincial Government and 
the Government of Canada which permitted 
an increase of $60 per year in a pensioner’s 
income without affecting the amount of his 
pension. 

The Old Age Pensions (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act was amended to permit the 
pension authority of Alberta to pay up to $5 
per month to pensioners who have moved to 
another Province which pays a supplementary 
allowance to its pensioners in Alberta. 
Previously, payment “equal to that paid by 
such other province but not exceeding the 
sum of five dollars per month” was author- 
ized. The Act validates the Order in Council 
of July 6, 1945, to the same effect. 


Credit Unions 


A new subsection in the Credit Union Act 
permits a credit union or federation of credit 
unions to accept deposits from or make loans 
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to any co-operative association. Previously, 
the Act prohibited such transactions except 
with members of the credit union. 


Co-operative Associations 


The Co-operative Associations Act con- 
solidates three Acts. It contains provisions 
concerning co-operative associations generally 
and special provisions relating to marketing 
associations, sets out additional objects for 
which associations may be incorporated, and 
confers ancillary powers, including the power 
to do business with credit unions. New 
clauses stipulate that an association may not 
carry on business until it has satisfied the 
Supervisor that it has sufficient capital; that 
an association may not make loans to mem- 
bers unless empowered to do so by three- 
fourths of the members at a general meeting; 
and that no member may hold more than 
ten per cent of the outstanding shares. Other 
new sections deal with the withdrawal of 
members and the winding-up of associations. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The section of. the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
dealing with the sale of mortgaged premises 
which are subject to a mechanics’ lien was 
amended to strike out the provision that 
neither the lien-holder nor the mortgagee had 
the right to bid at the sale of the lands in 
question. The amendment permits such bid, 
provided it is equal in amount to the value 
of the premises as fixed by the Court before 
the sale, and that, if the bids of lien-holder 
and mortgagee are equal, preference is given 
to the one having the larger claim. 


Health Insurance 


A new Act replacing the Alberta Health 
Insurance Act, 1935, to come into force on 
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Proclamation, authorizes the appointment of 
a Director of Health Insurance, who, with the 
approval of the Minister of Health, may 
establish health insurance districts which 
will furnish to residents, in whole or in 
part, hospitalization, medical, dental, nursing, 
pharmaceutical and other health services. 
Those eligible for benefits are adults, resident 
in the health insurance district, who have paid 
the prescribed annual fee and who have 
resided in the Province 12 months out of the 
preceding 24; (2) their dependents, if not 
adult; and (38) persons, such as indigents, 
on whose behalf the fee has been paid and 
for whom the municipality is responsible. To 
prevent duplication, exception is made in the 
case of persons receiving medical and other 
services under the Tuberculosis Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

With the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may: 
appoint an advisory committee; make agree- 
ments with municipalities; fix an annual fee 
not exceeding $10 for adults, and the age at 
which residents become liable for the fee; 
enter into agreements with physicians and 
hospitals; make agreements with the Dominion 
Government as to the application of any 
grants made to the Province for health ser- 
vices; appoint referees to settle disputes; and 
generally provide for the administration of 
the Act. 

Upon the setting up of a district, the 
Director must prepare a scheme, showing 
services to be given, estimated costs, etc., and 
submit it to a vote of the qualified residents 
of the district. Sixty per cent of those voting 
will ratify a scheme. Procedure is set forth 
for a similar vote to be taken when an 
expansion of services is contemplated or an 
addition to the area of a district proposed. If 
a scheme is rejected by the voters, after three 
months any area may be detached or added 
and a second vote taken. Provision is also 
made for the dis-establishment of a district. 


When a district ratifies a scheme, a census 
is to be taken and a register prepared by the 
municipality of all persons entitled to bene- 
fits. Payment is to be made by each muni- 
cipality to the Minister of an annual sum 
obtained by multiplying the number of adults 
on the register by the amount of the annual 
fee fixed. After the first year payment is to 
be made quarterly, and amounts remaining 
unpaid after they fall due become debts to 
the Minister recoverable by action. If paid 
when due, the municipality is to retain three 
per cent for expenses. The annual fee of any 
adult entitled to the benefits of the Act may, 
in the case of any person on the assessment 
roll, be added to the amount of his taxes, and 
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in all cases may be recoverable by action as 
a debt due to the municipality. 

The Act was stated to be designed to take 
advantage of the social service grants pro- 
posed by the Dominion Government at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference. 


Bili of Rights 


The Alberta Bill of Rights Act was passed, 
but will not be declared in effect until its 
validity has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and no appeal has been 
made. 

Rights of citizenship under the Act include: 
for every citizen between 19 and 60 the 
opportunity to engage in gainful employment 
or, if gainful employment is not available, a 
social security pension of not less than $600 
a year on the basis of the 1945 price level; 
for every citizen under 19 (1) the necessities 
of life adequate for health and physical well- 
being, (2) free public and high school educa- 
tion and the opportunity to acquire further 
specialized training, if aptitude and ability are 
shown, and (3) free medical, hospital, surgical 
and dental care; for every citizen on retire- 
ment at the age of 60 a pension of such 
amount as may be authorized by the Legis- 
bature but not less than the current social 
security pension, as well as medical benefits; 
and for the disabled a social security pension 
and medical benefits. 

Part II of the Act furnishes the machinery 
for providing the benefits. Payment of social 
security pensions is contemplated through the 
issue of credit certificates based on the Prov- 
ince’s economic resources. The extent of 
these resources is to be estimated by a Board 
of Credit Commissioners, of not more than 
five persons. The Board is to maintain a 
balance between the aggregate purehasing 
power of the people of the Province and the 
estimated collective prices of goods for sale. 


Licensing of Guides 


The revised Game Act incorporates provi- 
sions formerly in the regulations. As here- 
tofore, a person acting as guide to another 
in hunting game must obtain a licence. An 
application for a licence must be accom- 
panied by an affidavit of residence, a recom- 
mendation from an R.C.M.P. constable or 
game officer, and a completed guide’s exam- 
ination paper, on which 75 per cent is the 
minimum mark required for a Class A licence, 
and 45 per cent for a Class B licence. B 
guides may act only as assistants to A guides. 
A Class C licence, for which no examination 
is necessary, is for a guide in hunting game 
birds only, but he may not act for more than 
five persons on a trip. 
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Miscellaneous 


A section of the Municipal District Act 
stipulates that, where the council of a muni- 
cipal district assists a non-resident, it may 
recover the amount of the expenditure from 
the municipality of which the indigent is a 
resident or from the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. This is amended to provide that 
where the indigent was a resident of an 
improvement district the Minister of Public 
Welfare is to be responsible for repayment. 


The Amusements Act now provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint 
an advisory board of not more than three 
members to advise the Minister concerning 
regulations relating to motion-picture 
operators. 

An amendment in the Public Health Act 
enables the Provincial Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to regulate (1) the fees to be 
imposed by the governing body of a hospital 
for the enrolment of student nurses, and (2) 
the working conditions of student nurses and 
of all persons employed in the hospital and 
the living conditions of student nurses and 
employees living in the hospital buildings. 


Resolutions 


The Agriculture Committee of the Legis- 
lature was directed to consider requests of 
labour organizations for amendments to the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
the Hours of Work Act, the Male ‘Minimum 
Wage Act, the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
and the Labour Welfare Act. After hearings, 
the Committee, which consisted of the whole 
House, brought forward a recommendation, 
which was adopted by the Legislature by a 
vote of 39 to 18, on March 22, that no legis- 
lative action on labour should be taken during 
the session but that the Government should 
consider implementing any recommendations 
made before the committee when it deems it 
advisable to do so. 
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On February 26 a resolution carried’ unani- 
mously requested the Dominion Government 
to provide for old age pensions of $50 a month 
at 65 years of age on a non-contributory basis 
and without a means test, without adding to 
the tax or debt burdens of the nation, and to 
reduce the age-limit for pensions to 60 as 
soon as possible. 

A resolution of March 26 urged the 
Dominion Government to legislate concerning 
pensions for the blind so that: a uniform 
pension, adequate for the cost of living will 
be provided for all blind persons over 21; 
that permissible earnings or income limits will 
be raised to $660 for single and $1,200 for 
married blind pensioners; that all blind 


_ persons possessing visual acuity of 39 Snellen’s 


Chart, or less, will be granted a special 
assistance allowance of $10 a month; that 
residence qualifications will be reduced to five 
years for persons who entered Canada with 
good vision and lost their sight through illness 
or non-compensatable accident. 

A motion of March 4 urging that the 
Dominion Government inaugurate a substan- 
tially subsidized national home-building 
program, which would enable wage-earners 
either to buy a home by making nominal 
initial and low monthly payments or to rent 
at a low rental was carried unanimously. 

A Government resolution of March 8 
requested the Dominion to initiate a nationally- 
financed Dominion-wide five-year rehabilita- 
tion program, and in order to ensure participa- 
tion of Provincial Governments, to make 
available to each Province not less than a 
per capita amount of $20 a year for five years, 
such program to be financed either by 
expanding the national credit through the 
Bank of Canada or by floating an annual 
National Reconstruction Victory Loan. 

A motion of March 19 for a_ special 
committee to hear representations concerning 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was lost, the Government’s policy 
being to review the Act every five years. The 
last review was made in 1943. 


Manitoba 


During the session from February 19 to 
April 13 the Manitoba Legislature amended 
the Fair Wage Act and enacted new statutes 
respecting housing and credit unions. 


Fair Wages 


The Fair Wage Act, 1916, was amended to give 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council power 
to bring any business, trade or undertaking 
except agriculture under the operation of 
Part II of the Act, under which minimum 
wages and maximum hours of labour may be 


fixed by Order in Council for all employed 
in a particular trade or industry if the con- 
ditions have been agreed upon by a sufficient 
number of employers and employees in the 
trade or industry. Previously, only ten busi- 
nesses and trades came within the scope of 
Part II. Part I applies to public and private 
works of construction. 


Credit Unions 


Part VIII of the Companies Act which 
related to credit union societies was repealed, 
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and its provisions re-enacted, with some addi- 
tions, in a new statute, which came into force 
May 15, 1946. 


The Act establishes incorporation procedure, 
sets out the duties and powers of directors, 
officers and committees, lays down rules for 
their election or appointment, and provides, 
generally, for administration, disposal of 
earnings, deposits and loans. New sections 
provide for the appointment by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Immigration of a super- 
visor of credit unions to inspect annually, and 
examine the business of, each society, audit 
its books and report on its financial position 
to the Minister, confer with and advise 
directors and officers, and generally promote 
the welfare of credit union societies. 


Housing 


The Housing Act, 1946, enables the cities 
of Winnipeg and St. Boniface and, subject 
to the consent of the Municipal and Public 
Utility Board, any other municipality to take 
advantage of the National Housing Act, 1938 
(Canada) and the National Housing Act, 
1944 (Canada). The Act permits the Govern- 
ment to make agreements with local housing 
authorities or municipalities, as defined in the 
Acts or regulations, and to make payments 
required by such agreements. An amendment 
to the Winnipeg Charter makes valid an 
agreement of June 20, 1945, between the city 
of Winnipeg and the Government of Canada 
with respect to. housing. 


Veterans 


An amendment in the Municipal Act makes 
provision for determining the residence of a 
veteran in connection with the section of the 
Act under which a municipal corporation is 
liable for aid or relief by reason of a person 
being a resident of the municipality. It is 
stipulated that a veteran of the Second Great 
War must retain the residence he had at 
enlistment until one year after discharge, and 
thereafter must be considered as having 
residence at the place where he lived the 
longest period, without relief, during the year 
after discharge, excluding periods of attendance 
at a vocational training school or other 
educational institution under the Dominion 
Government’s rehabilitation plan. 


Winnipeg Charter 


A change in the section of the Winnipeg 
Charter relating to advanced polls, to come 
into effect January 1, 1947, provides that polls 
in municipal elections are to be open from 
1 to 5 p.m. and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. on the 
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second day before election day and during the 
last three days in the preceding week. 


Statutory Regulations 


The Regulations Act, 1945, was amended, 
retrospective to July 15, 1945, to permit the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to dispense 
with the publication of regulations which have 
been available in printed form and are of 
such length as to make their publication 
undesirable. When the time for publication 
is extended or publication dispensed with, a 
notice to that effect must be published within 
one month in the Manitoba Gazette. Where 
an amendment is made to a regulation before 
it is filed, the regulation as amended may be 
filed. 

Bills not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Shops Regulation Act, withdrawn after first 
reading, would have provided for early closing 
of service stations. 

Two other private members’ Bills which 
failed to pass would have provided for a 
two-weeks annual holiday with pay for 
employees, and prohibited discrimination, on 
the ground of racial origin or religious belief, 
against any class of person in the matter of 
employment, except in personal or domestic 
service or by a religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institution operated or maintained by 
a denominational organization. 


Resolutions 


A motion approved by the Legislature on 
February 26 recommended that the Minimum 
Wage Board, at the request of the Minister 
of Labour, should institute inquiries into 
wages, hours of labour and other working 
conditions of employees in retail stores and 
clothing factories, with the object of improv- 
ing these conditions. 

Another resolution agreed to on March 7 
urged that when the result of the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference was known the Govern- 
ment give consideration to amending Mothers’ 
Allowances legislation with respect to (a) 
amount of benefit paid; (b) including mothers 
with one child of eligible age; (c) raising the 
eligible age to 16 and, in cases where the 
child is attending school, to 18 years of age. 

The Legislature on April 4 unanimously 
approved a resolution that the Dominion 
Government put into effect as soon as 
possible its proposals with respect to treat- 
ment, care and pensions for the blind and 
preventive measures for diseases causing 
blindness; that pensions for blind persons be 
made available at 21 years of age; that for 
persons who have entered Canada with good 
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vision and lost their sight through illness or 
non-compensatable accident, the residence 
qualifications be reduced to five years. 

A resolution of April 4 requested the 
Government to abolish the means test for old 
age pensioners 70 years of age or over, and, in 
the meantime, to permit liens to be filed in 
cases where the Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pension Board consider interests of the 
pensioner might be protected by the lien. 

Two resolutions related to housing were 
approved. A Government resolution passed 
on March 25 provided for a special committee 
to study and report on the methods which 
might be developed locally to deal with the 
emergency housing problem. Another resolu- 
tion, carried on March 12, urged the Dominion 
Government to undertake immediately a five- 
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year housing plan for the construction of 
15,000 rent-subsidized, well-built housing units 
in the urban centres. 

A resolution, defeated on March 21 by a 
vote of 87 to 13, advocated that the Dominion 
should enact legislation during the coming 
session, or press for agreement this year with 
the provinces for the passing of uniform 
legislation, limiting the hours of employment 
for all employees in Canada to 40 hours in 
any one week, with no reduction in weekly 
earnings. 

Another resolution recommending that a 
sub-department of labour statistics and research 
be set up by the Minister of Labour to collect 
and tabulate information as to labour rela- 
tions and working conditions was also defeated 
on March 21. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, in session from 
March 4 to April 5, amended statutes relating 
to minimum wages, workmen’s compensation, 
apprenticeship, hours of work, labour relations, 
municipal and other pension schemes, and 
mothers’ allowances. 


Workmen's Compensation 


After July, 1, 1946, the cost of medical aid 
to workmen whose employers are individually 
liable to pay compensation is to be paid 
through the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
instead of directly by the employers. In the 
case of employers collectively liable, it has 
always been paid by the Board from the 
Accident Fund. To ensure prompt payment 
of medical aid, as well as compensation, the 
Board may require such employers to make 
a deposit. with the Board. 

A further amendment provides that com- 
pensation for industrial diseases within the 
Act may be subject to modifications made 
by regulation as it is to certain modifications 
stipulated by the Act itself. 

A private member’s Bill, which was rejected, 
would have required the payment of com- 
pensation for injuries disabling for seven days 
or less, and would have provided compensation 
for total disability at the rate of wages re- 
ceived at the time of injury or at a rate 
equivalent to the average weekly earnings, 
whichever was greater, thus raising the com- 
pensation from 663 per cent of earnings to 
100 per cent. For partial disability the Bill 
would have required payment of the full 
difference between earnings before and after 
the injury. 

Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
enable the Industry and Labour Board to 


fix minimum hourly rates for overtime work 
and for work of less than 40 hours per week. 

The section which prescribed, according to 
the size of the municipality, the maximum 
hours of work for which a minimum weekly 
wage could be established was repealed as 
inconsistent with the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 

A defeated private member’s Bill would 
have established a minimum hourly rate of 65 
cents for any person, except an apprentice, 
within the scope of the Minimum Wage Act. 


Hours of Labour 


New clauses in the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, empower the 
Industry and Labour Board to make regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, prescribing the maxi- 
mum number of hours which may elapse be- 
tween the time a worker on a gplit-shift 
begins and finishes work, and providing for 
payment to a worker employed less than a 
full year of such proportion of one week’s 
pay as he is entitled to receive in lieu of his 
annual holiday with pay. 

Amendments in the same Act proposed in 
three private members’ Bills failed to pass. 
One of these would have reduced the maxi- 
mum weekly hours from 48 to 40, with no 
reduction in “take-home pay”, limited over- 
time to eight hours in a week and 100 in a 
year, required overtime payment at the rate 
of time and one-half and increased the annual 
holiday with pay from one to two weeks. 
Another Bill would also have limited hours 
to 40 per week with no reduction in pay 
from the 48-hour week basis, and provided 
for overtime payment after eight hours at 
time and one-half. A third Bill would have 
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provided a two-weeks annual holiday with 
pay to every employee in an _ industrial 
undertaking. 


Hours of Labour in Fire Departments 


A new section in the Fire-Departments Act 
authorizes a municipal council, in addition to 
permitting a two or three-platoon system, to 
adopt any system of working hours in fire- 
departments, provided firemen are not re- 
quired to work more than 72 hours a week 
except in emergency. The stipulation stands 
that firemen in a permanent department are 
to have one day off weekly. 


Labour Relations 


Changes in the Labour Relations Board 
Act, 1944, provide for an alternate chairman of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board; bring 
the Act up-to-date by making in the appro- 
priate context references to the National 
Emergency ‘Transitional Powers Act, 1945 
(Canada); and empower the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, if the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations cease to 
have effect, to amend the regulations to in- 
clude in them all or any employees and 
employers who are within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. 

A private member’s Bill, which was 
defeated, would have repealed the section of 
the Labour Relations Board <Act, 1944, pro- 
viding for the application of Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations to non- 
war industries which are within provincial 
scope. It would have given to trade unions 
the exclusive right to collective bargaining; 
required a vote to determine the union 
eligible to bargain to be taken on the request 
of 25 per cent or more of the employees; 
authorized the Government to take over and 
operate any plant where an employer has 
disobeyed a Board order; and required every 
collective agreement to stipulate that new 
workers must join the union within 30 days, 
that all union members must maintain their 
membership during the life of the agreement 
and that there should be a check-off of union 
dues at the request of the union and the 
request of each employee. 

A Bill to amend the Department of Labour 
Act, also defeated, would have increased the 
membership of the Industry and Labour 
Board from three to five, two representing the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, two repre- 
senting organized employers, and a chairman 
representing the general public. 
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Apprenticeship 


An amendment in the Apprenticeship Act 
provides for a “probationary period” of three 
months during which employment in a trade 
designated under the Act is permitted with- 
out a contract of apprenticeship. The Act 
now permits an employer, with the Director’s 
approval, to employ for not more than one 
month before requiring a contract of appren- 
ticeship, a person who has served three months 
with another employer. 


Regulations made by the Industry and 
Labour Board, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may now 
determine the conditions upon which certifi- 
cates of qualification may be issued to per- 
sons who have been employed in a designated 


‘trade; provide for the issue, without exam- 


ination, of such certificates, on payment of 
the prescribed fee, to holders of certificates 
of apprenticeship; provide for the registration 
of self-employed persons in a _ designated 
trade; prescribe the form of certificates and 
other documents; provide for duplicate 
certificates and renewals of certificates, on 
payment of a fee; require the holder of a cer- 
tificate of qualification to keep it posted con- 
spicuously or to carry it upon his person; 
and prescribe the classes of persons in any 
designated trade to whom the Act and regula- 
tions apply. 

The Board may exempt from such pro- 
visions of the Act and regulations as may be 
considered necessary any ex-member of the 
Armed Forces who is taking a course of train- 
ing under an approved rehabilitation plan. 


Factories 


The section of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act enabling the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council to prohibit by proclamation 
the employment of girls under 18 and boys 
under 16 in occupations he deems dangerous 
or unwholesome was amended by striking out 
“by proclamation”. 


Licensed Hotels 


An amendment consequential on the Liquor 
Licence Act, 1946, again permits hotels, with- 
out obtaining a licence from a municipal 
authority, to sell non-intoxicating beverages, 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco and to operate 
an ice-cream parlour, restaurant or cafe, and 
exempts them from municipal early closing 
by-laws. These provisions were dropped when 
the Liquor Authority Control Act was 
enacted in 1944. 

Under the Liquor Licence Act, to come 
into force by proclamation, the Liquor 
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Licence Board of Ontario, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, is 
empowered to make regulations to license 
employees in licensed premises. 


Statutory Regulations 


Since the Regulations Act, 1944, lays down 
the conditions under which publication of 
regulations must be made, inconsistent pro- 
visions of the Industrial Standards Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Steam Boiler Act 
and the Woodmen’s Employment Act have 
been repealed. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Changes in the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
reduce from three years to one year the period 
of desertion which entitles a woman to an 
allowance, and provide for paying an allow- 
ance until the end of the school year during 
which a child becomes 16 and continues to 
attend school. 


Municipal and Other Pensions 


Sections of the Municipal Act which make 
provision for employees’ pensions were 
amended. The Municipal Employees’ Pension 
Fund Act, 1937, which had never been pro- 
claimed, was repealed. ‘The Municipal Act 
authorizes municipal councils to make by- 
laws providing for pensions for employees of 
the municipality or of a local board. Two 
or more municipalities or local boards jointly 
may set up a pension plan. “Employee” 
means any person designated as such by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, including 
any salaried officer, clerk, workman, servant 
or other person in the employ of the muni- 
cipality or of a local board, but excepting 
persons covered by the Teachers’ and In- 
spectors’ Superannuation Act and the Power 
Commission Insurance Act. 


Further amendments empower municipalities 
to establish a system of “sick leave credit 
gratuities” for employees, but no employee 
may, at the end of his employment, receive 
more than he earned during the last six 
months he was employed. Teachers, in- 
spectors, and employees to whom the Power 
Commission Insurance Act is applicable are 
not excepted from this provision. 


Another amendment in the Municipal Act 
is designed to encourage the adoption of pen- 
sion plans by municipal corporations. Retire- 
ment allowances, previously restricted to 
officers, may now be granted to all employees, 
except where a pension plan is in effect, but 
they are not to be payable to persons hired 
after January 1, 1948. Under these conditions 
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a council may grant an annual retiring allow- 
ance to any employee who, after at least 
twenty years’ service, retires because of ill- 
ness or old age, provided the allowance and 
any annual pension payments do not exceed 
three-fifths of his average salary for the pre- 
ceding three years, or $2,500. Where there 
is a pension plan, the section applies only to 
those employed by the municipality on April 
5, 1946. 


For persons employed by companies, new 
clauses in the Companies Act provide for 
benefits from the pension fund in respect of 
an illness, accident or disability which in- 
capacitates their wives, husbands or children 
under 18, including adopted children. Previ- 
ously, benefits were paid only in the case of 
illness, accident or disability of the officers or 
employees themselves. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Amendments, retrospective to June 14, 
1948, were made in the section of the Mun- 
icipal Act dealing with the establishment by 
municipal councils of a reserve fund for post- 
war rehabilitation. These strike out the words 
“for the duration of the present war”, extend 
the power to set up such funds to boards, com- 
missions or other municipal authorities in un- 
organized territory, and enlarge the purposes 
for which reserve funds may be used. 


Provisions of the Vocational Education Act 
concerning reserve fund deposits with the 
Treasurer of Ontario for future capital ex- 
penditures for buildings and equipment of any 
vocational school or department have been re- 
pealed. The limitation in the High Schools 
Act of $2,000 for permanent improvements to 
vocational schools and departments in any one 
year was abolished, effective January 1, 1946. 


Planning 


A new Planning Act replaces the Planning 
and Development Act, 1944. The latter re- 
mains in effect, however, for one year with re- 
spect to projects undertaken under it. The 
1944 Act made provision for a Department and 
a Minister of Planning and Development to 
collaborate with other Departments, both Pro- 
vincial and Dominion, and with municipal 
councils and private agencies in stimulating 
and maintaining employment. The new leg- 
islation is designed to enable municipalities 
to plan programs for their future development 
in order to secure the health, safety, conven- 
ience and welfare of their inhabitants. The 
Minister may define planning areas, for each 
of which a planning board is authorized to 
prepare and recommend a plan to the council 
for adoption. The Board is to consist of three, 
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six or nine members, not elected to municipal 
office or employed by the municipality, with 
one member chosen by the municipal council 
for every three appointed. If adopted, and 
approved by the Minister, the plan is to be 
the official plan of the area. Municipalities 
may acquire, hold, sell or lease land required 
for housing projects. 


Housing 


The Wartime Housing Act, 1944, and the 
Veterans’ Housing Act, 1945, were amended to 
provide for agreements between municipal 
councils and the Dominion Government, War- 
time Housing Limited, or any other corpora- 
tion on behalf of the Dominion Government 
as to the amount to be paid annually in leu 
of taxes on Government land used for the pur- 
poses of the Veterans’ Housing Act or the 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. Both Acts are 
retrospective. 

The Ontario Housing Act, 1919, as amended, 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to reduce or cancel loans made under the Act 
and to make agreements with municipalities 
as to the payment of any balance, including 
the fixing of the rate of interest. 

An amendment in the Companies Act em- 
powers life insurance companies to form, and 
invest their funds in, holding companies and 
housing corporations, as defined in the Na- 
tional Housing Act, 1944 (Canada), as 
amended in 1945. 


Miscellaneous 


The revised Game and Fisheries Act con- 
tains the previous provisions of labour inter- 
est without material change. 

Changes in the Municipal Act authorize 
municipalities to take advantage of grants 
for community programs of training in phy- 
sical fitness. 

It now makes provision for municipal by- 
laws to license and regulate installers of 
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insulation systems in buildings, fuel delivery 
men, and shoe-repair or shoe-shine shops. 


Bills not Passed 


Two Bills, designed to provide relief for 
persons who have suffered substantial loss of 
income because of illness or unemployment 
or any other cause beyond their control, were 
defeated. These would have permitted an 
application to a judge for a stay of proceed- 
ings arising out of any obligation incurred 
before April 1, 1946, or taken under a mort- 
gage or agreement to purchase farms and 
dwellings. 

A proposed amendment in the Municipal 
Health Services Act, 1944, also defeated, would 
have enabled a municipal council which has 
enacted a by-law for the provision of health 
services to make agreements and pay neces- 
sary expenses for health services directly 
instead of through the Ontario Municipal 
Health Services Board. It would have removed 
the provision making a vote on a plan com- 
pulsory after three years, required six months’ 
notice before termination of plan and stipu- 
lated that any agreement must be approved 
by the appropriate professional organization. 


Resolutions 


A motion was defeated on April 4 to request 
the Government to appoint a committee on 
labour legislation to make recommendations 
during the session for a new “labour code” 
for Ontario. 

Another Resolution of the same date seek- 
ing amendment of the British North America 
Act to enable the Parliament of Canada to 
enact a national labour code without restrict- 
ing the right of any province to pass more 
favourable legislation was declared out of 
order, on the ground that it had been dealt 
with in Bills previously considered by the 
Legislature. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


ERTAIN Orders in Council passed under 
the War Measures Act to provide free 
medical treatment for seamen for disabilities 
incurred in war zones, have been continued 
under the Department of National Health 
and Welfare Act. A number of Orders in 
Council of labour interest, most of which 
related to the training of war workers or to 
specific war projects, have been revoked. The 
Emergency Coal Production Board has been 
abolished. 
In Alberta, grain elevator repair crews have 
been exempted from the Hours of Work Act 


from April 1 to October 31, 1946. In Mani- 
toba, regulations under the Licensed Practical 
Nurses Act fix the fees to be charged by the 
nurses, their maximum hours of work and 
holidays with pay. In Quebec, female 
employees and boys under 18 may now work 
at night under a three-shift system in a 
continuous industry if their employer is 
granted a permit to that effect. The Minimum 
Wage Order covering glass factories has been 
amended to apply to the entire province 
instead of to certain cities and towns. In 
Saskatchewan, regulations have been issued 
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governing apprenticeship and _  tradesmen’s 
qualifications in trades designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act. Regulations made under 
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the 1944 Health Services Act to give certain 
classes of people free health services have 
been re-issued under the 1946 Act. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Certain Orders in Council, passed under the 
War Measures Act, to provide free medical 
treatment for merchant seamen for non- 
pensionable disability which was incurred in 
war zones, have been continued under the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
Act by an Order in Council (P.C. 1691) of 
April 30, 1946. This free treatment, provided 
by P.C. 164/6991 of September 4, 1943 (L.G., 
1943, p. 1417) and extended to seamen 
detained by enemy or neutral countries by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 9002) of Novem- 
ber 23, 1943 (L.G., 1944, p. 105), was later 
limited to disability arising before January 1, 
1946, by an Order in Council (P.C. 7479) of 
December 28, 1945 (L.G., 1946, p. 209). 

The new Order merely permits the carry- 
ing out of the object of the Orders made 
under the War Measures Act but specifically 
stipulates that their authority is not to be 
continued into the normal peacetime admin- 
istration of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Certain Orders Under War Measures Act 
Revoked 


A number of Orders in Council passed 
under the War ‘Measures Act have been 
revoked by an Order in Council (P.C. 1297) 
of April 26, gazetted May 6, 1946. Most of 
the rescinded Orders which are of labour 
interest related to the training of war workers 
of one kind or another or to specific war 
projects. Among the Orders revoked was one 
(P.C. 2685) of June 19, 1940, setting out 
principles to govern labour relations in 
wartime. 


Emergency Coal Production Board Abolished 


This Board, established in 1942 to stimulate 
coal production to meet the great wartime 
need, (L.G., 1942, p. 1404), was abolished 
from April 1, 1946, by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1684) of April 30, 1946, gazetted on 
May 6. All Orders in Council relating to 
the Board are revoked. 


Provincial 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Grain elevator repair crews have been 
exempted from the provisions of the above 
Act (L.G., 1945, p. 1843) from April 1 to 
October 31, 1946, by an Order of the Board 
of Industrial Relations approved by an Order 
in Council, dated April 18, and gazetted on 
April 30. Those exempted are employees of 
United Grain Growers Limited, Alberta Wheat 
Pool and member companies of the North- 
West Line Elevators’ Association. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act, 1945 


Regulations of May 1, gazetted May 4, 
have been issued to fix the fees to be charged 
by licensed practical nurses, their maximum 
hours of work and holidays with pay. The 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act, 1945, requires 
practical nurses to be licensed by an Advisory 
Council which is set up by the Act. The 


qualifications and provisions for training prac-— 


tical nurses are set out in the Act. 

The fees for an eight-hour day will be $3.60, 
for a 20-hour day, $5, for a four-hour evening 
shift, $2; the fee for overtime will be 45 
cents an hour. The fees charged by a nurse 
paid on a monthly basis and supplied with 


free room, board and laundry, will be $50 
a month for the first year, $55 monthly for 
the second year, $60 for the third and at 
least $60 monthly subsequently. An addi- 
tional sum equivalent to the value of room, 
board and laundry services must be paid 
when these are not supplied free of charge. 

Nurses paid by the month may not be 
required to work over eight hours daily nor 
more than six days a week and they must 
be given two weeks holidays with pay each 
year. . 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Female employees and boys under 18 may 
now work at night in Quebec under a three- 
shift system in a continuous industry if their 
employer is granted a permit to that effect 
by the Minister of Labour under the authority 
of an Order in Council of May 10, 1946, 
gazetted and effective on May 18. The em- 
ployment between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
6 am. of women and boys under 18 in 
industrial establishments is prohibited by the 
above Act except where the chief inspector 
permits them to be employed on a two-shift 
system in which case the prohibited hours 
are between 11 p.m. and 6 am. 
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During the war, the prohibition of night 
work for these classes was lifted by Order 
in Cotncil 1257 of March 15, 1940, authorized 
under Section 3 of the Act. Permits for 
such employment were granted under certain 
conditions. 

The new Order in Council stipulates that 
the organization of three shifts employing 
women and boys under 18 is subject to the 
general provisions of the Act, that the em- 
ployer desiring to institute a three-shift sys- 
tem must supply on approved forms all the 
pertinent information required by the factory 
inspector, and that the Minister of Labour, 
after an investigation and report by an indus- 
trial hygiene physician, shall set in each case 
the time to be allowed for meals to workers. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 45 covering glass factories (L.G., 1945, 
p. 675) was amended by an Order gazetted 
on May 18 to make it applicable to the entire 
Province. As before, the municipalities on the 
Island of Montreal or within a five-mile radius 
will be in Zone I, but Zone II, for which 
lower minimum rates are established, will 
comprise the rest of the Province, instead of 
only certain cities and towns. The minimum 
and maximum rates set by the Order remain 
unchanged. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


General regulations governing apprentice- 
ship and tradesmen’s qualificationes in trades 
designated under the above Act, were issued 
on April 12 and gazetted on May 15. Specific 
regulations covering wages and hours, etc. of 
apprentices were issued in 1945 for the motor- 
vehicle repair trade and the building trades 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1208), and for the printing 
trade in weekly newspaper plants and the 
electrical trade (L.G., 1945, p. 1844). A 
syllabus of training for most trades was later 
issued (L.G., 1946, p. 212). 


The new regulations, designed to raise the 
general standard of tradesmen, require trades- 
men other than apprentices in training to 
apply to the Director of Apprenticeship for cer- 
tificates of qualification. A tradesman will re- 
ceive such a certificate if during the preceding 
nine years (twelve in the case of ex-service- 
men) he has served over six years in the 
motor-vehicle repair, plumbing, steamfitting 
or printing trades, or over five years in the 
carpentry, bricklaying and masonry or sheet 
metal work trades, or over four years in 
plastering, painting and decorating. If a 
tradesman has served one year less than the 
specified number, he must sit for an oral or 
written examination or practical trade test, 
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as the examining board may decide. An 
examining board may recommend that an 
interim certificate be issued to a person who 
has not qualified as a journeyman. The 
examining boards, consisting of a chairman 
and two representatives each of employers 
and workers in the designated trades, will 
conduct the trade tests. 

An apprentice who passes a trade test 
during his apprenticeship will be given an 
interim certificate as to his ability in the 
trade at that time. On completon of his 
apprenticeship, he must take a final trade 
test and if successful will be given a certificate 
of qualification. 

The new regulations also require the em- 
ployer to provide an apprentice with adequate 
practical training and to permit him to attend 
a full-time class of technical instruction when 
necessary. Three copies of each apprentice- 
ship agreement and of each permanent trans- 
fer must be forwarded by an employer to 
the Director for registration, a copy later 
to be forwarded by him to the employer and 
apprentice. Fees for certificates of registra- 
tion and qualification, interim certificates and 
examinations, are also set by the Regulations. 

Building Trades—In the carpentry, paint- 
ing and decorating, plumbing and steam- 
fitting trades, an employer may now hire one 
apprentice for the shop and one for every 
three journeymen thereafter, instead of only 
one for every three. This change was made 
by an amendment of April 12, gazetted 
April 30, to the apprenticeship regulations for 
those trades. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act, 1946 


Regulations under this Act were made on 
April 16 and gazetted April 30 to list the free 
health services to be provided to certain 
classes of people and the regulations enumer- 
ating these classes were re-issued on April 26 
and gazetted on May 15. 

The regulations of April 16 lst the health 
services provided: preventive and curative 
medical and surgical care, hospitalization, 
nursing services, dental services, physiotherapy, 
drugs, medicines and appliances and optical 
services. 

A medical card will be issued each year to 
or for every person entitled to benefits. A 
person requiring medical or dental services 
may consult the physician, surgeon or dentist 
of his own choice. Physicians’ and surgeons’ 
fees will be paid out of a fund to be set up 
on the basis of $9.50 per year per capita of 
the persons obtaining benefits. 

A Medical Advisory Committee of not 
more than three members nominated by the 
Council of the College of Physicians and 
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Surgeons of Saskatchewan, will in addition 
to acting as an advisory body, prepare a price 
list of essential drugs and compounds, and 
review and authorize payment of physicians’ 
accounts. 


Persons Obtaining Benefits—The Regula- 
tions of April 26, re-issued under the 1946 Act, 
were made under the 1944 Health Services 
Act in 1945 and 1946 to give certain classes 
of people free health services. 

As before, the following classes will be 
entitled to free health services: old age 
pensioners, including those from other prov- 
inces if they have resided in Saskatchewan 
for at least 12 months immediately before 
applying for health services; blind pen- 
sioners; the spouse of a blind or old age 
pensioner and dependent children and grand- 
children under 16 (in the case of a husband 
of a blind pensioner, he must be at least 70); 
mothers entitled to allowances under the 
Social Aid Act and their dependent children 
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under 16; fathers of children on behalf of 
whom such allowances are being paid, if the 
fathers are physically or mentally ineapaci- 
tated and are living with their wives and 
children or with their children; and children 
who are wards of the Province or of a 
Children’s Aid Society. 

For the purposes of the Regulations a 
person 21 years or over is not considered a 
child. A child eligible for health services 
until the age of 16 and who reaches that age, 
will be entitled to the health services for the 
rest of the calendar year unless he is the 
youngest or only child in a family. A person 
who is under 21 and permanently incapaci- 
tated, mentally or physically, and dependent 
on a pensioner or a recipient of a mother’s 
allowance will continue to receive free health 
services until the age of 21. The widowed 
spouse of an old age pensioner will also con- 
tinue to receive free service until the end of . 
the calendar year during which the pensioner 
died. 


New Zealand Employment Service 


Following the passage of the Employment 
Act, 1945, the Employment (Information) 
Regulations 1946 have been issued to require 
employers to furnish to the National Em- 
ployment Service information concerning 
labour turnover, the number of _ their 
employees, the amount of wages paid and a 
forecast of employment conditions for their 
business. 

The Employment Act established a 
National Employment Service as a Govern- 
ment Department to promote and maintain 
full employment. A Director of Employment 
was provided for and such Advisory Councils 
and Committees as the Minister of Employ- 
ment thinks fit. The Department is to pro- 
vide a complete employment service for 
placing workers in jobs, assisting employers 
to secure labour, assisting employers to pro- 
vide employment and workers in all sections 
of the community to find better or more suit- 
able employment (whether in professional, 
technical, supervisory, or any other capacities), 
and for aiding workers who require occupa- 
tional readjustment or training or other help 
so at to enable them to continue or resume 
full-time employment. 

Surveys are to be made from time to time 
of the classes of employment required or 
available or likely to be required or avail- 
able. The Department is authorized to oper- 
ate hostels or boarding establishments for 
workers and to provide a home-aide service 
by making the services of workers employed 
in the Department available for domestic or 


other work in case of emergency or in other 
special circumstances. The Minister may fix 
charges for services provided by the Depart- 
ment. 

Industry is divided into three classes for 
the purposes of the Regulations: building and 
construction; seasonal, which means food- 
preserving of any kind, dairy factories, wool 
stores and _ grain-threshing; and general 
industry, which takes in all other industries 
except farming, fishing, trapping and loading 
and unloading ships. 


Every employer who employs at least two 
workers, is required to file a return at the 
nearest District Employment Office, monthly 
in the case of seasonal industries and half- 
yearly in others. These reports are to state 
the number of male and female employees 
and the amount paid out in wages, ordinary 
time and overtime, on the last pay-day of 
each month. Except in seasonal industries, 
the number employed at the beginning of the 
six-months period, the number at the end and 
the number hired are to be shown by main 
occupational groups and according to age 
over 21 years and under 21. Any marked 
changes in the number of staff must be noted, 
except in seasonal industries and, also, the 
reasons for any necessity to work short-time. 
A forest is also required regarding the size of 
the staff, special vacancies and _ business 
difficulties during the next six-month period. 
In seasonal industries, an estimate is required 
of the peak labour force of men and women. 
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The dangers to juveniles between 16 and 
18 years of age in operating power-driven 
hoisting apparatus are to be considered at 
hearings to be held this month by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. A draft Order to forbid 
such employment under the authority of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act will be discussed. 

The Fair Labour Standards Act, 1988, pro- 
hibits the shipment or delivery for shipment 
in interstate commerce of any goods produced 
in establishments in or about which ‘“oppres- 
sive child labour” has been employed within 
30 days before removal of the goods. “Oppres- 
sive child labour” is defined as employment 
of children under 16, except in such non-mining 
and non-manufacturing occupations which the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau determines 
does not interfere with their schooling, health 
or well-being, and employment of children 
between 16 and 18 in occupations declared by 
order of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
to be particularly hazardous or detrimental 
to their health or well-being. 

Six Hazardous Occupations Orders already in 
effect prohibit employment under 18 in or 
about explosive plants, in motor-vehicle driv- 
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Prohibition of Employment Under 18 in Operating Hoisting Apparatus 
Being Considered Under U.S. Federal Law. 


ing or helping, in coal-mining except for a 
few surface occupations, in logging and saw- 
milling, in operating power-driven woodwork- 
ing machines, and in occupations involving 
exposure to radioactive substances. 


The occupations prohibited by the proposed 
Order which would go into effect on August 
1, 1946, if it is adopted, would be the work of 
operating an elevator, operating or assisting 
in the operation of a crane, derrick, hoist, or 
high-lift truck, and loading or unloading a 
freight elevator or riding on one in conjunc- 
tion with such work or with the transport 
of materials. 


The hearings on the draft order follow a 
report made to the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in which it is pointed out that many 
young persons under 18 are being injured in 
these occupations, that injuries caused by 


hoisting apparatus are substantial in number 


and relatively severe, resulting in a dispro- 
portionately high number of deaths and per- 
manent disabilities, and that the hazards are 
greater for juveniles because they usually 
lack the judgment and caution required for 
safe working. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During May, 1946 


URING May, 1946, the number of work- 

ers involved in strikes and lockouts in 
Canada and the resulting time loss increased 
sharply as compared with the previous month 
and with May, 1945, due mainly to a strike of 
loggers and woodworkers in British Columbia... 
Preliminary figures show 35 strikes in existence 
during May, 1946, involving 47,730 workers, 
with a time loss of 564,925 man-working days, 
as compared with 24 strikes in April, 1946, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1945-1946 


with 6,907 workers involved and a time loss 
of 47,116 days. In May, 1945, there were 15 
strikes, involving 3,336 workers, with a time 
loss of 6,738 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first five months 
of this year show 92 strikes, involving 61,866 
workers, with a time loss of 691,108 days. For 
the same period last year there were 83 strikes, 
with 23,098 workers involved and a time loss 
of 77,573 days. 





Number of Workers 





Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* 
JANNOTV Se Laos ete os Se 12t 12 2,935t 2,935 20, 593 0-28 
Rehruneyo ce were Stes Sak 16 18 OLOud Bey 12, 406 0-17 
March? diaccts ci ok oe cen eee 19 28 4,137 5,976 46, 068 0-63 
ADT co At ae he es 17 24 4,776 6, £07 47,116 0-65 
Sa eee ee teen ey, Shee tne ee ea 28 35 46, 641 47,730 564, 925 7-80 
Cumulative totals........ 92 61, 866 691, 108 1-91 
1945 
JRNUALYV oc seeete ce oe Lehn ake oe 17t 17 5,452} 5,452 31, 937 0-44 
Bepruairyc eae eaten ae 16 17 5,012 5, 023 6, 656 0-09 
March? snc ute A COO. : 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
PUD he fui iy Mee: ence ace 15 15 4,622 4,622 Donoso 0-32 
May cee eae wee ee ee ee 13 15 8, 242 8,336 6, 738 0-09 
Cumulative totals......... 83 23,098 Tie De 0-21 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

_ 1 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strilse involving a small number of 
employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Of the 35 strikes recorded for May, six were 
settled in favour of the workers, eight in favour 
of the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and seven were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month 11 strikes were 
recorded as unterminated, namely: bakery 
workers at Halifax, N.S; woollen factory 
workers, Carleton Place, Ont; carpet factory 
workers at Brantford, Guelph and Toronto, 
Ont; compositors at Winnipeg, Man; _log- 
gers, sawmill and shingle mill workers in 
British Columbia; asbestos miners at Black 
Lake and Thetford Mines, P.Q; textile factory 


workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q; compositors, ete., 
at Edmonton, Alta., and Ottawa and Hamilton, 
Ont; foundry workers at Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C; brass factory workers at 
New Toronto, Ont; and seamen in Quebec, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1946() 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments Workers 





Number Involved |Time Loss 
————_—_—_—_————| in Man- 
working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1946 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 1 25 
Halifax, N.S. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 4 400 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen factory workers, 1 160 
Carleton Place, Ont. 


Carpet factory workers, 3 113 
weavers, 
Brantford, Guelph and 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 2 108 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 33 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 1 (4) 250 
Guelph, Ont. 


500 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


5,000 |Commenced March 28; against Finding and 
Direction of RWLB (3)cancelling wage in- 
crease previously approved; terminated 
May 21; return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


4,000 |Commenced April 2; for increased wages, 
union shop, check-off, two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, etc.; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced April 29; for reduced hours, 
increased wages and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; unterminated. 


2,000 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 


330 |Commenced February 25; for a union agree- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
etc.; terminated May 11; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


4,250 |Commenced April 30; against dismissal of 
two workers for infraction of company rules; 
terminated May 20; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1946 


LogGinc— 
Loggers, sawmill, shingle (5) 365! 37,000 
mill workers, etc., 
British Columbia. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 340 
Mercoal, Alta. 


500,000 |Commenced May 15; for new agreements 


providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union shop, check-off, etc.; unter- 
minated. 


1,020 |Commenced May 13; protest against hoist- 
man working as pump operator; terminated 
May 15; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1946()—Continued 








Number Involved |Time Loss ’ 
Industry, Occupation | mn Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 





— es 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1946—Continued 4 

Minine—Con. y 
Coal miners, 1 98 294 |Commenced May 13; alleged refusal of com- — 
Drumheller, Alta. pany to supply cap pieces for mine props; — 
terminated May 15; negotiations; infavour — 
of workers. 
: 
Coal miners, 2 1,400 1,400 |Commenced May 15; protesting failure of | 
Cumberland and Provincial Government to include coal — 
Nanaimo, B.C. miners in 44-hour week legislation (Hours s 
of Work Act); terminated May 15; return © 
of workers; in favour of employers. 
Coal miners, ‘ | 141 315 |Commenced May 16; protesting transfer of a ‘ 
Drumheller, Alta. driver to surface job; terminated May 18; — 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
a 
Asbestos miners, 4 1, 650 4,125 |Commenced May 16; against Finding and — 

Thetford Mines, P.Q. Direction of NWLB(?) re increased wages; 


terminated May 18; return of workers — 
pending further reference to NWLB; com- — 







promise. . 
Asbestos miners, 2 625 1,500 |Commenced May 28; inter-union dispute re — 
Black Lake and bargaining agency; unterminated. F 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. : 
Coal miners, 1 (°)64 ~ 64 |Commenced May 28; protest because slack — 
Drumheller, Alta. not cleaned back from coal faces; termin-— 
ated May 28; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. j 
Coal miners, | (7)6 6 |Commenced May 30; refusal of a miner to ; 
Glace Bay, N.S. handle new and heavier type of coupling; — 
: terminated May 30; return of workers; in : 
favour of employer. % 
MANUFACTURING— . 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— : f : i 
Textile factory workers, 1 (8)250 250 |Commenced May 1; insympathy with strike _ 
Carleton Place, Ont. at Carleton Place, commencing April 2, — 
1946; terminated May 1; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Textile factory workers, 1 (9)115 1,750 |Commenced May 13; inter-union dispute re — 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. bargaining agency following demand for 
increased wages and reduced hours; unter- 
minated. 
Textile factory workers, nt 467 3,000 |Commenced May 17; for increased wages; | 
Yarmouth, N.S. terminated May 28; negotiations and return — 
of workers pending reference to RWLB; 
indefinite. | 
Twine factory workers, 1 321 1,926 |Commenced May 23; for increased wages; — 
Brantford, Ont. terminated May 31; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending further _ 
reference to RWLB; indefinite, | 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— : 
Paper mill workers, 7: 113 180 |Commenced May 17; against dismissal of a 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. worker for imsubordination; terminated — 
May 18; return of workers; in favour of — 
employer. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 4 (#°)173 210 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
Edmonton, Alta., strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
Ottawa and commencing Nov. 8, 1945; unterminated. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1946(})—Continued _ ead 
Number Involved |Time Loss r i 
Industry, Occupation —____—_—____——_———| in Man- |. Particulars (?) Bish 
and Locality Establish- working s “Wis 
ments | Workers | Days ‘ si : 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1946—Continued ees 
Manufacturing—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Wood products factory 1 22 100 |Commenced May 27; for increased wages and 
workers, reduced hours; terminated May 31; return ‘ 
Lake Megantic, P.Q. of workers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 
Wood veneer factory 1 260 780 |Commenced May 29; against dismissal of 43 
workers, two workers for alleged incompetence; ter- i 
Saint John, N.B. minated May 31; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; in favour of work- 
ers. 
Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, 1 117 2,340 |Commenced May 2; protesting reduction in oy 
electricians, > take-home pay when work week reduced a 
Sydney, N.S. from 7 days to 6 as an alternative to lay-off ai 
of workers; terminated May 28; return of Pa 
workers pending negotiations; indefinite. Butt 
Foundry workers, 33 500 6,375 |Commenced May 17; for increased wages and ny) 
Vancouver and reduced hours; unterminated. 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Brass factory workers, 1 | @4)1,000 11,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages; 
New Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, union shop, seniority in lay- ie 
offs, etc.; unterminated. ve 
CoNsTRUCTION— : 
Buildings and Structures— iw 
Carpenters, 18 (22)150 150 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages; ois 
St. Catharines, Ont. terminated May 1; return of workers has 
pending decision of RWLB; in favour of gt 
workers. we 
Plasterers, 8 160 2,080 |Commenced May 15; for payment for all at 
Toronto, Ont. statutory holidays and two weeks’ vacation 4 
with pay instead of one; terminated May 
31; negotiations and reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTiLitises— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and 1 45 110 [Commenced May 11; alleged racial discrim- 
maintenance men, ination in dismissal of a maintenance man; i 
* Sydney, N.S. terminated May 13; negotiations and refer- vas 
ence to arbitration; in favour of employer. 
~ Water— : a 
Seamen, (23)86 | (43)1, 300 5,000 |Commenced May 24; for an eight hour day 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova and three watch system; unterminated. B 
Scotia, New Bruns- Ke 
wick, Prince Edward ce 
Island. ae 
‘TRADE— oY, 
Fish handlers, 3 67 1,300 |Commenced May 9; for a union agreement ne 
Glace Bay and providing for increased wages, reduced M 
Louisburg, N.S. hours, time and one-half for overtime, att 
vacations with pay, etc.; terminated May Cul 
31; return of workers pending further at 
negotiations; indefinite. ey 
Farm supplies 1 (14) 52 260 |Commenced May. 21; against dismissal of six ies 
warehousemen, workers allegedly for union activity; ter- he 
Winnipeg, Man. minated May 27; return of workers pending FM 
: reference to arbitration; indefinite. m aa 
y raed 
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Number favcleen Time Loss : eR | ae Ts a 

Industry, Occupation ; Man- Particulars(??), }). , 7 9% 

- and Locality Establish- working a vis - : 2 a 

ments | Workers} Days ae ee 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1946—Concluded git 

SERVICE— a ‘ 4 7 
Business and Personal— + 

Window cleaners, ; 12 80 560 |Commenced May 1; for a new agreement 
Montreal, P.Q. providing for increased wages; terminated 4 
May 8; negotiations; compromise. _ SA 
Beverage dispensers, 25 125 250 |Commenced May 24; against Finding — aia 


Calgary, Drumheller, 
Alta., and Crow’s 
Nest Pass, B:G. 


1 Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


2 In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter 

mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 2 
38 RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. Hs 
490 indirectly affected; ® 63 indirectly ‘affected; 7 924 indirectly affected; 8 50 indirectly affected: 9 435 

indirectly affected; 1° 165 indirectly affected; 1! 300 indirectly affected; 50 indirectly affected; 4 19 indirectly ag 


affected. 


5 Approximately 365 employers, operating various logging camps, sawmills, woodworking phate shingle ly 













Direction of NWLB cancelling wage in- 
crease approved by RWLB; terminated — 
May 25; return of workers pending further 
reference to NWLB; indefinite. — 


a 


and planing mills, sash and door factories, lumber yards, etc. - 7 aM . 


13 Estimated; number indirectly affected not known. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

- strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lanour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in the 
March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to unsettled con- 
ditions following the war. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 


in March, 1946, was 189, and 21 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 210 during the month. There were 
54,200 workers involved and a time loss of 
268,000 working-days was caused. 
























Of the 189 stoppages which began during © 
March, 30 arose out of demands for advances “| 
in wages; 60 over other wage questions; 6 — 
on aeatipwe as to working hours; 22 on ques- © 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 63 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; 6 on ques- 
tions of trade union principle ; and 2 were in 
support of workers involved in other deputes x 


New Zealand — - ae. 


Figures now available for the year 1945, 
show 154 strikes involving 39,158 workers andl 
causing a time loss of 66,629 working-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April, 1946, show 465 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, — 
in which 575,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in Pro- q 
gress during the month was 15,500,000 man- — 
days. Corresponding figures for March 1916, 
are 385 strikes and lockouts, involving 130,000 — 
workers, with a time loss of 14, ore eo man- 
days. y 






af} HERE. was a rise of 1:2 points to 122-0 
: in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
_ cost-of-lving index between April 1 and 
May 1, 1946, due to increases in a wide range 
of commodities. Foods registered the sharpest 
advance, moving up from 1385-1 to 187-7 on 
firmer quotations for butter, fresh pork, lard, 
fruits and vegetables. Homefurnishings and 
services gained 1:4 points to 122-1 between 
- April and May, while clothing recorded a 
gain of 0:5 to 123-7. Rents were 0-3 points 
higher at 112-6, while the miscellaneous items 
group moved up 0°5 to 111-5, due mainly to 
_ higher rates for newspapers and periodicals. 
Fuel and light continued unchanged at 107-2. 


gy COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
eae COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 
B - WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 


o—o—_2_2-6 


WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922 -<=-=—= 


me 


Prices 
i Prices, Retail bra W holesale, in Canada, May, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
‘ by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Retail Prices . 


The accompanying table on retail prices 


of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items Linehan 


in the table are all used in the calculation of 


the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1946 
a BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 


1939 = 100 
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TABLE I— 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN ase a3 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 











Adjusted 
to base 


100-0 for 
— August 
1939 Total 
LOIS Raw aa ces Meet cea Te al acute ety 79-1 
TO Aas aero crete! s)] alle at ate tecereeat 79:7 
TG ie eR Na eure ee ceases Utah ots rae 80-7 
TOT Be oe es rape mieie ecard eines ke esert 87-0 
Cn Meh Rae A AY ol Spee A OT ee aioe 102-4 
DOTS Leics Pet Re ih ay Se Oe aet ees 115-6 
MONG Ue Co eeE ii e veg tatsio steps es eden ot staiesers 126-5 
FORO derbi CFI Rika enn eater are 145-4 
POD ok BRL air os Vivek peta ate id 129-9 
On ese ET ASN a ONC SR ese ran a 120-4 
LACE AL Aig Pa Shai Wah US 121-8 
RO Fe hE Vey, vite SAE Be RU sake hale 119-9 
ODS ew VRSCA IC Ty ce ca eee eh cab, 120-5 
ODOR Sey F eS Oe ie Sa aM rainy ane ae aa 121-7 
OTA oe al ek. he slater eral eiebaratete 95-6 
DEG es ate SS I AOL aOR 9A Hiei abr 96-2 
OSG Mig eoek tec ie aa el, Aiaket caus Addo erate Go eito 98-1 
OS erento vila Ma coue hahataval sale ool ore apeaa Ete tone 101-2 
OS Re eee ere ee ES REED ek UR Ee 102-2 
1939 
ASI ZUSHO LE Wiel rbllsg eb otonasereits 100-0 100-8 
September 1...............- 100-6 100-8 
OCtODER2 hee eies ch wrste tie tis 102-7 103-5 
December 215 soos. ee teres 103-0 103-8 
COP ch eas arsietees 100-7 101-5 
1940 
JANUBL Vou Sen ciate cere emtecwace exe 103-0 103-8 
ADIT Lie vanighoctacres aim tlels weiss 103-8 104-6 
JULY 2 Mitten ya etree see ees 104-8 105-6 
October dee cede cokes or 106-2 107-0 
DCT eae EEE ten 104-8 105-6 
1941 
January 2........ RA la 107-4 108-3 
ADE RG te eae santo oreies = > 107-7 108-6 
Athy, 2h are mtn Heeeesoes 111-0 111-9 
Ockober't., SA Se ans A Ba ee 114-6 115-5 
December] yoenuin csi-/s/eioxss 114-9 115-8 
GAN Cea sues vases 110-8 111-7 
1942 
JBNUBEY Coe eect vaeeens 114-5 115-4 
pri lelee ar 28 eee eer tteere 115-6 115-9 
TUES ee hace Sass eae aieisls 117-0 117-9 
October ewes. ehh kot 116-9 117-8 
[STAN aaa cheated 116-1 117-0 
1943 
TENUATY Ors. tains ea Sig ase eke 116-2 117-1 
AUR MEA ise Menta bia Sens slows 116-7 117-6 
DUby Qasr ee Ms Sec hese ties 117-9 118-8 
OctoberUss si iaes ose dee 118-4 119-3 
MEAT yee OL NN wee 8 117-5 118-4 
1944 
JENUATY Ov ces arent ae ore se es 118-1 119-0 
N05 oO Be Lae ir MUA Pe a aa 118-2 119-1 
TAL Das See A re Ca 118-1 119-0 
October. 2x eee cae ys asa 117-7 118-6 
Vear ie core lice fet 118-0 118-9 
1945 
VANUAT Yes cee seitcinc ees 117-7 118-6 
ADriD ete 20k ino sletahe os, Wve we ors 117-8 118-7 
UL VrO Mss ete oe et etdtee on 119-3 120-3 
October*l: yo ee a sa 118-8 119-7 
November 1................ 118-9 119-9 
December 1..............005 119-1 120-1 
CAPE SR ia ne oe 118-6 119-5 
1946 j 
VANVAP VIO ee ong els Hise 118-9 119-9 
Hebruary, cers hele a ike: 118-9 119-9 
Mareneis iets. ie 119-1 120-1 
Aprils heen se wk Seat 119-8 120-8 
DVT Sd Gath Ps NE Goes ee tects ot 121-0 122-0 


* Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from fi 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been correc 
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prices from chain stores. 











es 

As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra -work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 
Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent naked 
for vacant dwellings. - The basis of these 
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figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 


accordance with the change indicated by these - 


reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS AUGUST, 1939—APRIL, 
1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR APRIL, 1946 








Commodities* Per | Aug. } Dec. | Oct. 
1939 1941 | 1944 

Beef, sirloin steak............ eee Ib. | 100-0] 120-7| 154-5 
BSeieTOUNG BLCAK sesisatcrie we soleil sien lb. | 100-0} 125-7} 167-1 
CRIs THO OAS GNSS his isin te os acerca beens Wis lb. | 100-0} 125-5) 172-2 
Beealroubder sy sa tciets fate e hte os catelels lb. | 100-0] 132-7} 161-6 
PBOrio SLO WAND ei). a areeies aids «ales wie alele Ib. | 100-0} 136-7] 169-0 
Werle tOLeguarter.inccdsaice ess 03 6h see's). Ib. | 100-0} 189-3] 174-6 
BERET SlOr TORS.) Lineal etek e oielt wb ashes Ib. | 100-0} 109-9} 151-1 
Pork, treshtloins 4).0 stajes.2 aes Ae aR: Ib. | 100-0} 125-3} 138-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder...............05. Ib. | 100-0) 127-0} 146-4 
Bacon, side, med., sliced............. Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 140-0 
EATS PURO Re ae seh trom Ns dela ewes lb. | 100-0} 151-3] 151-8 
Shortening, Vegetable................ Ib* | 100-0} 134-7| 137-5 
Hees, PTAAG HAs ALOR Gre Seeely chats Selevwt doz. | 100-0} 156-4) 155-3 
VR AR <A pies eal an wens Cope) iach aie ao qt. 100-0] 111-0} 95-4 
ere creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0] 140-5) 145-4 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0} 174-6} 163-9 
Bread Whiten shee dice eels se oto ae Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3 
El Gur Arst Stade! ssc deck <4 les. leeds Ib. | 100-0) 127-3] 127-3 
Frottedioats! Dahlen. cc eis miele 's crates rae Ib. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0 
Commi akes 8/07 were ole eat cae eno. pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 100-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s..........-.... tin | 100-0} 129-9] 138-7 
essncanned | 2-876 ae \yins te sas ideale’ tin | 100-0} 117-5} 123-3 
ACORN, CANNCGs 2; Gass we se kis bcs Holes ce e:s tin | 100-0} 128-3] 134-5 
Beanie ny eles ihe ee neta aeedee!s Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 133-3 
IONS Se ee oe ei ce ae eee eRe eae lb. 100-0} 108-2} 124-5 
VOLTA LORS seed Wa eat woah nee reins 15 Ib.| 100-0} 89-9} 128-4 
PLUMES, TAGGIN wo Nee ls 25 6 vlalelo'e wae’ Ib, | 100-0} 115-8} 122-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. | 100-0} 104-0} 115-9 
Oranges, medium size...............- doz. | 100-0} 182-5] 141-6 
Lemons, medium size..............4.- doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 144-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z............0.: jar. | 100-0} 111-3] 115-1 
BBACHOS 20.0%. vanes Postile’ sleejicea ect tin. | 100-0) 101-5}7108-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............ ‘| jar | 100-0} 118-3} 130-3 
Orn BYTUN oles shave esis oe setelnees tin | 100-0) 138-0} 155-7 
Stgar, granvlated.<. 55.05.22 s0-d-8 > Ib. | 100-0] 132-3} 132-3 
Bagaryellows asa. - cial ove ec cs eels lb. | 100-0} 131-3} 134-9 
it SGA A CSR ad SACI ee ira lb. 100-0} 141-6] 131-1 

Tea, Bldek. MNT hehe cite aise ses ohals obs pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 131-6 


Price 
May 
1946 


Mar. 
1946 


Apr. 
1946 


May 
1946 


Jan. 


April} July | Oct. 
1946 


1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Jan. 
1946 


rf | rn | ee 


160-5 


173-7 

95-4 
144-7 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


128-6 
148-5 
120-2 
108-6 
156-0 
147-1 


115-1 
105-6 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 
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* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April 1946 prices. 
t Nominal price. 
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844 THE LABOUR GAZETTE © 4 
TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Beef 4 Pork E £ | 
5 3 a) & 3 BE = q = o |ad 
fel | la] |g [Es] See] ER ERE 
* 2d [Ese | 2 |e |e S legledlesis®| elf [2 le [2 |e lg 
ae ie 3 «| sa|Sa/2slsle2 2/242 0/8E i “4| es[es|44|oals 
| eo | 20/60/82 es| si a=|s2)h5) sf eo] ee 
eH /sEloe|ai/s Eig Ele E/P RIP E|S=] QE |e E|Se ie Ele e |e Rl eH 2EIe He 
Ms: cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts. 
PercHarlatecaen St 44-2140-7/37-8|28-0/22-7|....].... 40-7|35-5/48-7|20-4|20-1|42-3] 9-0]47-1/35-2} 7-3] 4-6 
ES TPES Saas ea 44-6|41-3|37-7/26-9|23-9|23-8)/45-8/44-0/30-3151-4/20-5/20-3/47-5/11-0146-9136-1] 8-0] 4-5 
3—New Glasgow......seee. 45-7/43-1/42-3}26-8/23-4|....|46-6/44-4/33- 1/50: 7|20-1/20-2/45-6|10-0}47-3/36-8| 7-3} 4-8 
ASV ANOY sos viciv eve lsinise'swisiee 48-3/43-4|36-4/29-7/24-3)....|47°3 44-7 32-7|50-5}20-3)20-1/48-5)12-0/47-1|37-2) 7-3) 4-6 
BS TUTO a ciclvists cis 'aietacaleievela!sNe 42-6141-5/37-6/28-6)18-3]... .|46-7/42-0130-8/49-9|20-4/20-6/46-9]10-0/46-7/37-0 6-7| 4-9 
Peden. Besa tee ane 46-6)42-4146-4)27-0/20-3}29-5)... ./40-5/82-7/50-5]20-6]19-9]44-9]10-0/46-8/34-3] 7-3) 4-8 
7-—Monctony. is... 02.3%. 3 45-3/41-5/42-1/27-1/21-1/30-0}... .|42-8/33-3)53-1)19-5)20-1/44-5)10-9)46-7/35-0) 8-0) 4-5 
8—Saint John............... 45: 6/43-1/38-6)26-8|22-9/30-0/46-6/44-7/32-3/51-1/20-0/20-0/46-0)11-0)47-0/34-7| 7-3) 4-2 
Sere alcoutimt a slblalevertieereisraveht 42-738 +8|38-3}27-6}22-0]....].... 32-7/32-1|54-8)21-0/21-2/52-7/10-0/44-8/33-5| 6-7] 4:3 
LOS Hale er ierke oe sei eenres- 41-6/39-6/38-9)25-6]19-5|29-7/43-7/34-6130-7/51-7|18-7}19-5/44-5}10-0/44-3)/30-7| 5-3] 3-8 
11—Montreal................ 43+1|40-4/43-4)24-6|20-3/27-3/44-0/36-5)29-8}50-7/19-1/19-4)45-9]10-5/45-5/384-5) 6-0) 3-7 
12-—CUGDEE an. si aitiinlsieitic © siela!- 42-2/38-5)41-9/24-3/18-9/30-3/43-6/386-3]29-8]49-1/20-0/19-8145-1/10-0/45-5/35-0) 5-5) 3-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-4135-7|36-2)24-1}19-1)31-5)38-3)33-1/29-2/48-5)20-4)19-4/41-8) 9-0)44-4/33-0] 5-3] 4-1 
14—St. Johns................ 45-0/41-3)43-7|27-7)18-0/35-0)....).... 31-7/52-3}19-8}19-8143-9) 9-0)44-0/33-0) 5-3} 4-1 
15—Sherbrooke..............|43°6/40-3/40-6/26-5/18-7/33-6]. .. .187-3/29-0/47-1/19-3]19-7|45-2110-0144-2/34-8) 5-3] 4-2 
1G —Sorelises. vs aeiwives se etk 41-1)37-2)41-9)25-2)19-7!... .|89+5/36+5/29-7/51-9}20-1/20-0/44-3] 9-0/45-1/32-9} 5-3) 4-1 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 35-5/86-4]... ./25-6)18-5)....).... 26-0)26-3/39-2/18-4)19-6/43-5) 9-0/44-5/32-3) 5-3) 4-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-0/37-2)36-4/24-7/20-8)....).... 33+ 2/28-7/50-3/20-6)19-8|44-0/10-0)44-8/34-5} 6-0} 3-9 
Ontario— | 
19—Belleville................ 41-8/38-4/39-8)25-4}19-6]27-7/43-0144-4/34-3|52-0/20-3/19-2)41-9]10-0/45-2/32-5| 6-7) 4-2 
20—Brantford............... 43+ 8)40-6)40-3)25-9}19-0|30-0/45-0/42-4/31-7/51-2|20-1/19-7|42-4|10-0/45-2/35-5] 6-7] 4-2 
21—Brockville........... w+. |46°4142-6]45-0/26-0/22-61....).... 40-2/31-4)50-4)19-2}19-3/41-5}10-0/44-3/31-7] 6-3] 4-1 
22—Chatham................ 43 -3)39-7/41-0/25-6}20-6/30-5/45-0/41-5/34-6/51- 1/20-1/19-9/42-0/10-0/44-6/35-8] 5-3) 4-1 
23—Cornwall................ 44-0/41-0)40-7/26-0)18-2)....).... 41-1/33-6/52-6)20-0}19-3/40-2}10-0/45-1/32-5| 6-0} 3-9 
24—Fort William............ 43-4139+7|37-6/25+4/22-0}....)44-0)....].... 51-0/18-9]19-4]45-9]11-0]44-5/33-0) 6-0] 3-9 
SO FAIGU iinet ve ewer viene dee 43-6|40-3/40-0/25-0)22-4/30-0/45-6/41-0/31-7/54-4/20-5]/19-4/41-6]10-0145-0/36-8| 6-7] 4-0 
eG—rCGuelpla iis. eves ociokles 44-3/40-9/41-4/26-9}24-2/32-4/45-0/43-9133-5149-8/20-1119-7/41-0/10-0/45-3/35-9| 6-0] 4-1 
27—Hamilton............... 44-0)40-6/41-7/25-5}22-7|29-9/44-6/43-3/31-91/52-9119-5]19-3]43-5|/11-0/45-5/37-8| 6-0 4-2 
28—Kingston.............. .-|43-9/39-4/40-4)25-8)18-9]29-3/44-1141-3/31-3]52-3/19-9]19-5]/42-3/10-0/44-4/32-8] 6-0] 4-3 
20—Kitchener...........0... 43-0/40-1/41-6)25-4)22-7/30-5/44-1/43-5/31-4/52-3/19-9/19-9]41-3/10-0/45- 1134-0} 6-3} 4-0 
$0-—Londoniis. 0.0. 0. ed 43-7/40-3/41-2)25-7/22-0|30-0/44-2/43-9/30-8/51-1/19-9]19-4/44-1/10-0/45-2/34-4] 6-0] 4-0 
31—Niagara Falls............|43-0/39-6/41-0/24-8/20-2/29-8/44-1]43-8]30-5|49-8/20-5/19-4/42-7|10-5/45-4/32-2| 6-0] 4-1 
$2-—North Bay. ..2 eee di 43 -6/40-4/41-8}25-7/19-3/31-5}44-3)..0.1.0.. 48-1/20-4]19-9/45-9]11-0/45-3]....| 6-7] 4-2 
83-—-Oahia wari ien his. seis 43 -3|40-9/43-0]25-4/21-8/30-3]....|43-9 31-8/52-1/20-3]19-6/42-9]10-0/45-1/33-9} 6-0} 4-0 


34—Ottawa. oc... ccc sese ces 44-5|41-3/42-9/26-0121-9|30-0/44-9/40-3/31-2/54-6/19-7 19-2/43-8)10-0)44-5/31-7| 6-7 
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BONG Hien a UA Ca PRICES ) 845 
- COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, MAY, 1946 Bh i 
eee ise 
i, Canned 2 Sugar Coal 4 
ox Vegetables st é 4 a = ss : % 
NE : Wicaralemelee . (eg : 
| 8/52/88) SEE ele s|eslalesieslacies ealga| sltee4| as |ee| Bo =) 
BE] ES | ES | a8 [aS ee lee eel Beles veldalcslaslegiseealeel oa | Es | 
Pit Oe ge ae Lis gas See R ee cage els t A a(S 5/85) = le oe 
ots. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cta.|cts.|jcts.jcts.jcts.| $ $ $ ae 
15-1] 15-5] 15-8] 6-6] 7-9/46-0|15-3/20-8/48-5/65-4139-3/22-6|/38-2/29-2) 8-6] 8-1/53-4]/38-0}...... 11-90] _ 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 ey oy 
14-7] 14-7] 15-0] 7-0] 7-8[51-5|15-6/19-2/52-4154-0/43-9|21-8]37-6/29-2| 8-5) 8-3)49.7/38-0)...... 12-68] 27-50-31-50 2 Mise 
15-0}. 14-7] 15-1| 7-0} 7-3/54-4|16-0/19-3151-8|53-3/44-0/22-0/37-8/28-9] 8-2) 8-2151-7/88-0]......]....- 16- 00-20-00 3 u 
Rrarees 15-0] 14-91 6-8] 7-2(53-5]16-5/20-7|51-0/57-6/42-6/21-3138-3/28-9) 8-6] 8-4/49-7/37-8)......| 7-08 18-00-22:00(b)| 4 ee 
45-01 14-8} 15-3] 7-0] 8-1151-0/15-9/19-6|49-7|58-7|/41-2|21-0137-6|29-9] 8-7) 8-7]50-3]38-0]...... 11-75] 26-50-30-50 | 5 i“ : 
45-0} 15-0] 15-1] 6-9] 7-9/48-9]16-0/18-9|46-3]57-6|42-7|20-7/39-4|29-3] 8-5] 8-3]49-5]37-9)...... 12-41} 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 me 
} 15-2} 15-0] 14-9] 6-9] 7-3/48-8|16-7/21-0/48-9|54-3/41-7/21-0/38-1)28-7 9-0 8-9/51-0/88-0)...... 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
15-0} 14-8] 14:8] 6-9] 7-5/49-2116-1/17-6|52-4|56-1/43-1/20-9/36-6/29-0} 8-5) 8-3/47-8/38-0)...... 13-03] 20-50-24:50(b)| 8 ut 
oy 14-7] 15-0} 15-2) 6-9} 8-6/60-6/15-7)18-5|50-7/55-0)41-8 39-4/28-4| 8-6] 8-2152-4/89-9) 18-00)......].-. eee eee eee ee 9 is 
q 13-7} 14:5] 14-9] 7-4] 6-8]53-7|14-1/17-9137-2/44-9)37-3 35-8|27-5| 8-3] 8-1/45-4|38-9} 16-75]...... 15-50-19:50 {10 o 
13-5] 14-1] 14-3] 6-9] 7-3]51-4]15-5|19-1]42-9]40-7/38-9|20-7|35-4)26-9] 8-0) 8-0/46-8139-5) 16-75)...... 23-00-27-00(b)| 11 co 
14-2} 14-6] 14-7] 6-8] 7-8|51-1/15-6)19-9}46-0/50-3)40-9 37-2128-4| 8-1] 7-9]43-8|39-9} 16-00)...... 27-50-31-50(b) 12 
14-0] 14-7] 15-2] 7-8) 8-2|55-7/15-1]17-5}47-9147-6)40-5 36-5|28-8| 8-0) 7-8/42-9]40-3) 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b) {13 
14-0] 15-0} 15-0} 6-5} 8-4/53-5]14-9/19-4/47-0/47-5/39-3 37-3/28-3] 8-0) 7-9]41-6]40°0) 15-50]..... 0)... eee eee ee ees 14 
14-1] 14-7) 15-0} 6-5} 7-1/52-0/14-7/20-0}47-2/47-0/41-0 38-+5|28-6| 8-0] 8-0/41-1/39-4) 17-50]...... 20-00-24-00(b)|15 
14-4 | 14:7| 15-3] 7-7} 8-1/53-7/16-3]19-6|43-7/50-0/42-6 37-6|29-4| 7-9] 7-7146-7189-41 16:25)...5..].- eee eee ee eee 16 
14-5] 14-7] 15-4] 6-9] 7-7|53-7|15-3]19-2/48-4)47-6)39-7 38-4128-4] 8-1] 7-6]47-5}39-4) 19-00)...... 14-00-18-00(b)|17 ss 
, 14-5] 14-7] 14-7} 7-0} 8-1/54-8]15-9]19-3)42-7/49-0/40-6 37-6|28-4| 8-4] 8-0}46-9|40-0) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00(b)|18 “e 
i 
43-0 14-1} 14-7] 6-4] 7-7/51-7]15-9]17-6/42-9]46-4|38-8|20-0/34-1|26-6) 8-4] 8-3]/44-7/39-0) 16-00]......)-eeeeerrerreree 19 a 
34-3} 4-4] 14-9] 6-8] 7-4|53-2]16-2|18-7|47-1]45-9]38-3}....|34-0126-5] 8-3) 8-3/45-9]39-2) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00  |20 oe 
1 14-0] 14-2] 14-7] 6-5} 7-3|53-4]16-9]18-7|48-0/47-7 19-7|35-9]27-8| 8-3] 8-1145-2/38-4) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00 21 7 ie 
Bryon: 14-7] 14-7| 6-0] 7-8|55-0)....|22-0]38-4]41-8]....|.... 34-4|26-3| 8-6] 8-5/41-6/38-2| 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50  |22 NS 
‘ 14-5} 14-6] 15-0] 6-8} 7-1|50-9}15-0)19-7/38-3/45-2)....].... 34-7/26-6| 8-2! 8-2/45-3/38-6) 16-50)...... 23-00-27 -00(b)|23 2 & 
i 14-1] 14-4] 14-4] 6-5] 7-9]/48-9/14-9]19-4144-1/48-3|38-4/20-6/36-2|25-9| 8-7) 8-6)41-3/38-1 1680 heirs 25-50-2950 24 ‘ ae 
13-9| 14-21 14:5] 6-7] 7-5/53-5|14-3/20-9144-1/47-5|40-0]....|33-3/25-6| 8-5] 8-3/44-2/39-4) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |25 a 
; 14-2) 14-5 14-7 6-6] 7-5152-6|16-7|/18-3144-3/45-7139-0/19-0|33-8/25-7| 8-5} 8-4)44-1/38-6) 16-00)...... 22-50-26-59 26 a 
13-6] 13-9] 14:41 6-3] 7-3]52-5|16-2/18-5|47-6|46-0/40-5]19-4)/34- 125-9} 8-1) 8-1/42-7)39 7A i bs) 0) 26-50-80-50 |27 ey 
13-7| 14:1) 14-5} 6-7} 7-0|51-3/16-7 19-3|48-3]45-6/39-0 36-0|26-8| 8-0] 7-9/43-8|38-9| 16-00)...... 29-50-33 - 50 28 ; 5 
14-3 14-3] 14-5] 6-8] 7-2|53-2]16-1]18-3/40-2/48-2137-7)20-3]34-2/26-0] 8-6) 8-5)41-7)30-4) 16-00). ..... 27-50-31-50  |29 ik 
447] 14-3] 15-1] 6-7] 7-2/54-4]....|18-3]45-1]44-3/40-2}....|83-4]25-4) 8-6) 8-4]43-6)39-3) 16-50}...... 26-50-3050 [80 
c 13-2) 13-3] 14-5} 6-0] 7-1|53-8/16-0/19-0/45-1/44-6/40-5)19-3/34-0/25-2) 8-6) 8 6/44-3/39-5| 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 3l Ke 
14-0) 14-3) 14-8) 6 5| 7-5153-4/15-6|21-6/46-9/49-6 20-0/35-2/27-9| 9-0] 8-9]49-7/39-6) 17-25)...... 23-00-27-00 [32 Ga 
13-7| 18-8] 14-8] 7-2] 7-5]53-1)15-4 43-7/46-1 20+3134-9|25-5| 8-5} 8-2/46-0/39-5) 16-00]...... 25-50-29:50  |33 ie 
14-4) 14-4] 14-7| 6-9] 7-9|50-7/15-9]19-7/43-4/46-4/39-4 36-3|27-3| 8-3] 8-0/44-0/38-9} 16-75)...... 31-00-35:00 [34 ae 
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Beef Pork = te ke} 
pero © |s - Iq 
2B 38 A a g 
g zg.) Hees) (8 is al. 
fe 3 | if (85) siecs] |e fe [© |g | 8 
Ad ak 4 se) 38] .8 i iS] 5 = 
x a |g je® elf (8 (geeeieeiecl gle iS | le |S |g 
seis] oe 54/25/88] oy] Rels|hs] S| 5] e5| os [46/3 [a & 
a = SN sa os Tle IRS Ps icra hie acs al (PD - 4 i 
L be BIO Clg ele wa Meisel Pel a ely blag 
28/3805 25/8 2/38/85/2 8/5 8/85/42 S/Se 88] su) eleele5 
nD a a] | |2 JA fo i je im 1O ja i& Im jo 


woke =| | | | | | | | ay 
— |— S| —_ | ——— | —— | ————. | —_——_ 


35—Owen Sound...........6. 
36—Peterborough............ 
37—Port Arthur............. 








38—St. Catharines........... 43-6|40-4)42-0)25-4 ++ -|44-3/30-0/54-7|20-7/19-5)43-3]10-5/45-5/35-2! 6-0] 4-1 5:5} 8-9 
9 be OMA |Site. de eee 44-1)40-9]41-5/25-9]23-0)/30-1/46-5/42-9|33-9151-3/20-8]20-1/43- 1110-0 45-5]34-3) 6-0) 4-2] 5-9] 9-2 
BO ORRIN A ac. a ltces wees 43-7/40-7/41-9/28-1)22-5)/33-3)/43-3/42-4/31-6|51-9)20-4/20-1/43-9]10-0/45-8133-3} 6-0] 4-0] 6-2] 9-3 a 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43 -2|40-0/39-4|26-6)|22-1 42-5/41-0)/33-0/50-6)19-1/19-2|45-2)11-0/44-3/33-6] 6-7] 4-0] 5-7] 8-9 4 
42—Stratford.......... Prins 42-2139-8/40-5)25-5}23-0)....1.... 42-3/29-8)51-3)19-5}20-1/40-2)10-0/45-2/36-7| 5-3] 3-9] 6-0 Oe 4 
BS SUGDULY. 6 oes bak Sie'e 42-8)/39-9/40-3/25-7/23 -3)27-3)41-4/42-0/32-0/49- 1/20-1/19-8]45-8|11-0/44- 1134-1] 6-7] 4-1] 6-4 9-1 ; 
Be PUM: oe hans 55. se wle's 44-3/41-0/41-7/26-3]21-7/29-7/42-5]....].... 47-5) 20-5|19-7|45-5)12-0/44-7|35-6] 6-7] 4-3]....] 9-4 " 
AG LOTONUM Lay iden. ieavabe 44-5)40-6/41-8/26-1/22-8/30-5/44-9/44-7/28-6154-8]19-5]19-2/44-5111-0/45-3137-6] 6-7] 4-2 5-5 8-6 E. 
POV OlmM yeh ee sele ts 41-7/39-0/41-0)25-7/22-1/29-7 43 -7/32-2/48-4|20-5}20-4/40-2111-0/45-0/36-0] 6-7] 4-21 5-1 8-8 7 
A] WindsOr, oO oc, ch Sy bakk 43-6]40-3}41-4)25-0)23-3 43-6}44-4/32-9)50-6/19-9]19-7/42-9]11-0/44-8/36-3] 6-0] 4-1] 5-0] 8-8 a 
BS OOGRUOC se cana et Tan Oi ela aes ou Nhs 41-0) 28-7/50-4/20-1]19-6/42-2/10-0/45-0/32-3} 6-0] 3-8] 5-91 8-8 
Manitoba— y 
49—Brandon............ e.-../43°2/39-7/40-7| 24-8] 19-6 42-7}42-7/32-0/52-2]18-5}21-0/41-3/10-0/42-6 7-1] 3-8] 5-7| 9-0 3 
BUS Winnipeg. dsb ica disk) 42-3/37-9/35-9) 24-8) 21-0/27-3]41-1/41-7/33-3/54-4/18-4/19-7/43-5110-0142-5134-6] 8-0] 3-7] 5-2] 8-7 4 
Saskatchewan— zi 
51—Moose Jaw.......00.++.+.|42°7/38-2/38 -6/24-2/18-9 .|42-7/38-7|29-3/ 50-6] 18-3/20-9 11-0/41-8135-7| 7-2] 3-8 8-8 4 
52—Prince Albert..... Reka 38 -6)35-8/37-5)23-0)17-4 te tay Adler Lea 51-7/18-7}21-2/41-0}10-0/43-0/34-1} 6-0] 4-1 8-7 : 
BarRVORINA 5 3'/5 Sek oe oc cheb» 41-6/38-3/38-0)24-2)21-2/26-0/41-4/38-6/27-3]/49-2/18-4/21-9142-7|10-0/41-9135-6 6-8} 3-9]... 9-1 } 
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(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in tne 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 


been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 


cated by these reports. 


‘ (b) Rents marked 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


(b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses Apartment or flat rents have 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 


the beginning of the present war compared 


with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cest of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, etc,. 
with their weight, was published in the Lasour 
Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1871). The order Decade ah 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GazeTTE under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 
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higher between March and April as indicated — 
by a gain of 2-6 points to 108: 2 in. the _ 


; “Whotesale Prices, A aah: 1946 
























Wholesale price levels mead substantially 


composite index. Gains mainly reflected 
higher ceiling prices for a number of 
important commodities including pork and # 
pork products, iron and steel products, lumber 
and cotton and woollen items. Iron and steel 
products registered the sharpest rise, advanc- 
ing 9-9 points to 127-9, reflecting upturns 
for pig iron and steel billets, steel bars, sheets, 
rails, pipe, car axles and certain hardware 
items. Animal products rose 3:6 points to 
112-6, higher prices for canned lobster, live 
stock, bacon, ham, butter and lard out- 
weighing minor losses in raw furs and eggs. 
A gain of 3:0 to 128-4 for wood, wood 
products and paper was due to increases in 
wrapping paper and pine, spruce, hemlock, 
fir and cedar lumber, while. textile products 
were 2-7 points higher at 98:2 supported. by 
strength in cotton knit goods, woollen hosiery 
and knit goods, and woollen cloth. . An 
advance of 0-6 points to 103-0 for non-metallic — 
minerals reflected higher quotations for dinner 
sets, coke, and gasoline and kerosene at Regina 
and Calgary. A gain of 0:4 to 97-8 for vege- 
table procucts was due to oranges, rye, — 
molasses, potatoes and onions which over- 
balanced weakness in hay. Two groups, non- 
ferrous metals at 87-8. and chemicals and 
allied products at 95:7 were unchanged. 


Canadian farm products rose 0°38 points to 
107-5 between March and April due to m- © 
creases in both field and animal products. ~~ 
Higher quotations for live stock and poultry 
outweighed lower prices for eggs to advance 
the animal products group 0:4 to 126°5, while 
field products moved 0-3 points higher to 96-2, 
supported by gains for rye, potatoes and 
onions which overbalanced lower hay aOR A: 
tions. 


co-operating establishments, 





Labour and Industry in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


ue TH Annual Reports of the Departments 


of Labour of the provinces of Nova 


3 Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan for 1945 


were issued recently. A brief summary of each 
of these reports appears below. 


Nova Scotia. 


The annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1945 states that the 
index number of reported employment. as 
at November 1, 1945 was 193-6 as compared 
with 204°5 at the same date the preceding 
year. These figures are derived from reports 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are 
based on the 1926 average as 100. 

The number of persons employed in the 
province at November 1, 1945, as reported by 
totalled 81,319 


with per capita weekly earnings of $30.15. 





Construction contracts awarded in Nova 
Scotia for eleven months in 1945 amounted 
to $14,309,200, as compared with $8,789,600 for 
the same period in 1944. 

‘In the colliery districts the total shifts 
worked during the year amounted to 3,283,392 
as compared with 3,501,869 the preceding 
year, a decrease of 218,477 shifts. 


Strikes and Lockouts—During: the fiscal 
year 1944-1945 the stoppages of work num- 
bered 32 with a time loss of 34,913 man 
working days, as compared with 46 stoppages 
with a time loss of 108,728 man working 
days during the preceding year. Of the 
stoppages in 1945, 11 were for one day or 
less, 16 did not exceed five days and five 
lasted for five days or more. ‘The total 
number of workmen involved in all stop- 
pages was 17,3897. The Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour was called upon to mediate 
in a number of disputes and grievances during 
the year. Several alleged infringements of 
the Industrial Standards Act and the Nova 
Scotia Labour Act were investigated promptly, 
and satisfactory adjustments were made in 


every case. Close co-operation with the 
Federal Industrial Relations officers was 
maintained. 


New Legislation—By the “Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1945” (to come into force 
by Proclamation), the Governor in Council 
may prohibit from engaging in any trade to 
which the Act is declared to apply any person 
who has not a valid certificate of proficiency. 
These trades may be in the construction 


industry, building and repair of automobile 


% 
engines, radios, refrigerating machines; 


plumber, steam-fitter, gas-fitter, electrician, or — 


any. other ‘trade which the Governor in 
Council may designate, other than certificated 
miners, certain railway employees and engine 
operators. The exceptions are provided for 
under the “Mines Act’, the “Coal Mines 
Regulation Act”, the “Board of. Transport 


Commissioners”, and the “Engine Operators | 
9 oD ¥ 


Act”, respectively. 
The “Male Minimum Wage Act, 1945”, 
which also comes into force by Proclamation, 
applies to all male employees in Nova Scotia, 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
It will be administered by a Board of Indus- 
trial Relations of five members, of which an 
official of the Provincial Department of 
Labour shall be chairman. The Board was 
given power to make an order fixing minimum 
wages after any necessary inquiry. It may 
apply the minimum wage so fixed “to all 
employees or to a group or class of employees 
in any industry, business, trade or occupation, 
or to any group or class of employees in all 
or in any two or more industries, businesses, 
trades or occupations”; fix a minimum wage 
applicable only in certain parts of the. prov- 
ince; fix the minimum wage upon an hourly, 
weekly or monthly basis; establish a minimum 
rate for overtime; classify employees and 
several other details relating to the classifica- 
tion of workers and the payment of wages. 


The “Engine Operators’ Act, 1945”, replaces 
the Act passed in 1944 and applies to com- 
pressor plants, including machinery and equip- 
ment used for compressing or storing air or 
other gas under pressure when the motive 
power driving such machinery and equipment 
exceeds 25 horse-power; steam boilers in 
excess of two horse-power; internal combus- 
tion engine plants and traction plants. 


The “Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1945”, is 








virtually a renewal of the Act passed in 1983 


and which expired on May 1, 1945. It was 


designed to insure that Nova Scotians get — 


first chance for jobs in the province. 

The “Apprenticeship Amendment Act, 1945”, 
amended the “Apprentice Act, 1937”, so as 
to broaden the definition of “Inspector”, and 
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also to shorten periods of apprenticeship and 
modify contracts of apprenticeship. 

The “Workmen’s Compensation Amendment 
Act, 1945” provides for increases in compensa- 
tion to injured workmen and re-defines “service 
in employment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board.” 


Following meetings between the Depart- 
ment’s Secretary of the Buildings Trades Coun- 
cil and representatives’ of the building trades, 
new wage schedules for a number of the build- 
ing trades were set up. These were approved 
by the Regional War Labour Board. 


Wartime Labour Relations Board —During 
the year this Board dealt with 89 applications 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1008. Certification of bargaining 
representatives was granted in 42 cases, while 
17 applications were rejected. Of the remain- 
der, ten applications were withdrawn by the 
applicants, and five asking leave to appeal 
were disposed of by the Board. There were 
six applications pending at the end of the 
fiscal year. 
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Vocational Training—The report of the | 
Regional Director of Vocational Education — | 


and Training described the development of 
vocational training in the province during 
wartime and the changes made necessary during 
the transition to peace-time conditions. These 





changes were prompted, in part at least, by the | 


need of developing other industrial skills. 
than those required by the Armed Forces. 
In the matter of “youth training” the pro- 
vince has been working on three projects. 
These were started before the war and con- 
tinued, with essential modifications, during 
the war. They are the apprenticeship training 
centres at North Sydney, Sydney and Glace 


Bay, and provide “opportunity schools’ for — 


youth desiring vocational counselling, employ- 
ment, or instruction that will help in getting 
a job, or promotion on the job. Classes and 
tutorial instruction are carried out in both 
daytime and evening. 

Apprenticeship training is provided for po- 
tential workers, particularly in the construc- 


tion industry, and is actively supported by. 
the Canadian Construction Association, labour — 


organizations and by financial assistance from 
the Federal Government. ; : 


Ontario 


In the twenty-sixth annual report of the 
Ontario Department of Labour for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1945, it is stated 
that a slight decline was indicated during 
that year, in wartime industrial activity in 
Ontario. The annual index number of employ- 
ment as recorded by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 184-6, as compared with 185-3 
for 1944, the highest point recorded for any 
year in the province. At the close of the 
year under review the index number stood 
1-3 points higher than at the beginning. 

Manufacturing, over the whole group, showed 
considerable curtailment. The largest propor- 
tion of the loss was in the iron and steel 
industry, which however, was at a high level 
with an index number of 302-4, as compared 
with 112-5 for the fiscal year 1940. 

In the non-manufacturing group the greatest 
expansion was recorded in the logging industry, 
with more moderate gains in trade, communi- 
cations, services and transportation. Contrac- 
tions in the volume of employment were 
reported in the construction and mining 
industries. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year, 
1945, there were 67 strikes reported in Ontario 
in which 32,999 workers were involved in a 
time loss of 263,621 man-working days, as 
compared with 90 strikes, involving 31,947 


workers in a loss of 134,840 man-working 
days in 1944, ' 


Of these 67 strikes, 29 were settled within 
the first day, 59 lasted less than five days 
and 65 less than ten days. One strike which 
involved 18,346 workers lasted 18 days and one 
involving 15 workers lasted for 24 days. In 
23 of the 67 strikes fewer than 50 workers 
were involved, in 29 fewer than 100 workers 
and in 53, fewer than 500 workers were 
involved. 


” 


Conciliation and Arbitration —During the 
fiscal year conciliation officers of the Depart- | 


ment of Labour were successful in bringing 
about satisfactory agreements in 21 disputes 
and also acted as arbitrators in 49 cases 
involving 200 grievances, which had passed 
through the various stages without agreement. 
Officers of the Department acted as returning 
officers in 64 plant elections for the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board; eight for the 
National Labour Relations Board; six for the 
Labour Court; and conducted 25 consent 
votes at the request of the parties concerned. 


The conciliation officers investigated 36 


cases of application for certification for the — 


Ontario Labour Relations Board and two 
for the National Labour Relations Board. 
They also undertook 412 investigations into 
wage schedules in plants in all parts of the 
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Province for the Regional War Labour Board 
and five for the Industry and Labour Board. 
Factory Inspection Branch—A total of 735 
plans for factory, shop, and office buildings 
having a total value of $17,607,685 were 
approved by the Factory Inspection Branch 
during the year, as compared with 714 plans 
having a value of $20,394,800 in 1944. 

The Examiner of Reports and Designs made 
126 field inspections to investigate special 
hazards reported by the factory inspectors 
and to facilitate the approval of building plans. 

For the first time since the beginning of 
the war the number of industrial accidents 
reported to the Factory Inspection Branch 
showed a decrease as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. There were 16,344 industrial 


accidents reported in 1945, of which 62 were 


fatal, as compared with 16,610 accidents in- 
cluding 68 fatalities, in 1944. 


Examination of Operating Engineers—The 
Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 
issued 17,498 certificates of all grades during 
the year. Of these, 16,151 were renewal cer- 
tificates, 1,087 were issued on examination, 
20 were provisional, 25 duplicate and 265 
were plant registration certificates. There were 
2,093 candidates examined by the Board at 
53 sessions at centres throughout the province 
during the year. 


Bower Inspection—During the fiscal year, 
1945, 459 designs were surveyed, registered 
and re-registered; 1985 new boilers and pres- 
sure vessels were inspected and a total of 
3,217 second and final inspections were given 
883 used boilers and pressure vessels following 
their complete overhaul. As required by the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 6,319 
annual inspections were made of uninsured 
boilers and pressure vessels, as compared with 
6,209 in 1944. The number of certificates 


issued by the Branch totalled 6,066. 


Apprenticeship Branch—Greater interest 
in apprenticeship was evidenced during the 
year, resulting in an increase in both the 
number of registrations and the number of 
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apprentices attending trade training classes. 
A total of 516 apprentices registered, as com- 
pared with 328 the pervious year and 815 
apprentices were receiving training at the 
end of the year, as compared with 601 the 
previous year. The increase in the number 
registered was divided as follows: 87 in the 
building industry, 79 in the motor vehicles 
repair trade and 22 in hair dressing. 

Under an amendment of 1944, to the Appren- 
ticeship Act, the regulations for the motor 
vehicle repair trade were modified so that 
only apprentices and certificated mechanics 
may now be employed in the repair of motor 
vehicles, with certain exceptions for minor 
repairs, adjustments and services. 

The Apprenticeship Branch undertook the 
responsibility of rating, placing and supervising 
discharged members of the Armed Forces 
entering trades designated under the Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


Minumum Wage Act—The number of em- 
ployers who reported to the Minimum Wage 
Branch: in 1945 was 21,404, covering 682,836 
employees, of whom 243,234 were female 
workers, the largest number ever reported by 
the Branch and almost double the number 
reported in 1940. 

Improved conditions in the matter of wages 
resulted in fewer complaints and fewer wage 
adjustments. Increase in wage rates were 
ordered for 36 employees in 24 establishments, 
as compared with 74 employees in 58 estab- 
lishments in 1944. Arrears of wages amounting 
to $123.13 were collected from three employers 
on behalf of three employees. 


Regional War Labour Board—The volume 
of work of the Regional War Labour Board 
continued unabated. In all, 8,846 cases were 
considered during the year, making a total 
of 24,729 since the inception of the Board. 
The Board paid tribute to the assistance 
and co-operation given it by both industry and 
labour in achieving its chief purpose, namely, 
the checking of inflation and guarding against 
any undue rise in the cost of living. 


Saskatchewan 


The Second Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the province of 
Saskatchewan covers the year ending 
December 31, 1945, for the first full calendar 
year since the Department was established in 
1944. The report sets forth the activities of 
the several branches of the Department and 
outlines certain legislative changes designed to 
facilitate future administration. 

Minimum Wage Act.—The Minimum Wage 
Act was amended to provide a penalty for an 


_ employer who accepts from an employee any 


‘~ 


part of the minimum wage provided for under 
the Act. 
designed to increase the penalty for false or 
misleading statements in communications by 
an employer to the Department, or for in- 
terfering with, or obstructing an authorized 
representative of the minister in his duties. 
Still another amendment requires the pay- 
ment to the Deputy Minister of back wages 
due an employee, who will in turn transmit 
the amount to the employee. 


Another amendment to the Act is — 
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Administration of Minimum Wage Act— 


During 1944, the Minimum Wage Act applied ~ 


to eight cities and eight towns. In December 
of that year the Minimum Wage Board 
extended the Act to 13 additional towns. In 
1945, wage sheet returns were completed by 
4,835 firms having 31,825 employees (17,225 
males and 14,100 females). Of the total 
number of employees 28,017 were employed 
full time, and 3,308 were employed on a 
part-time basis. There were 29,769 employees 
paid at the rate of wages for experienced 
employees and 1,556 received the wages of 
inexperienced employees. The report shows 
that in the cities 82-74 per cent of the 
employees received more than $16.80 per week 
of 48 hours, the highest minimum ‘wage in 
any Board Order governing cities. In the 
towns, 82:69 per cent received more than $14 
per week of 48 hours, the highest minimum 
rate in any Board Order for towns, 

It is pointed out that owing to war condi- 
tions in 1945, the prevailing rate of wages in 
lumber mills was much higher than that set 
in the Minimum Wage Board Order. 

During 1945, a total of $8,634.60 arrears of 
wages were collected in the cities, compared 
with $1,969.18 during 1944. A further amount 
of $3,876 was collected in the towns in 1945. 

The inspectors of the Board made 242 
special investigations and 3,520 regular 


“inspections. 


Apprenticeship Act—The provincial 
Apprenticeship Board, consisting of five 
members, was set up in April, 1945. Regula- 
tions governing apprenticeship were recom- 
mended by the Board and approved by 
representatives of the employers and employees 
in the motor vehicle repair trade, the 
building trades, the printing trades (weekly 
newspapers) and the electrical trade. During 
the year there were 52 apprentices inden- 
tured to 25 firms in the cities and three 
indentured to three firms in the towns. The 
numbers of apprentices by trades were: motor 
vehicle repairs 5, carpentry 35, bricklaying and 
masonry 2, painting and decorating 1, plumb- 
ing 38, sheet metal work 4, electrical By 
printing 2. 


Conciliation Service—There were three 
strikes in the province in 1945 which resulted 
in a time loss of slightly less than 1,700 
man-working days. One of the strikes was 
in an industry not under provincial jurisdie- 
tion; a second was a one-day sympathy strike 
in meat-packing plants; and the third lasting 
two days, resulted in a time loss of about 
120 man-working days. Two Boards of Con- 
ciliation were set up by the Minister during 
the year to “investigate, conciliate and report 





upon” labour disputes. In one of these cases — 
a settlement was effected by the Board and — 
in the other case the Board was unable to a 
achieve a settlement. This dispute remained 
unsettled at the end of the year, but up to 
that time no work stoppage had occurred. 


In addition, the Department assisted in- 
formally in 27 disputes, 16 of which were 
settled, wholly or in part through the efforts 
of the Department. Some of the others were 
referred to the Labour Relations Board, at 
least one other was found to be under federal . 
jurisdiction and in four cases, conciliation 
negotiations were proceeding at the end of the 
year. 


Labour Relations Board—A complete 
summary of the Saskatchewan Trade Union 
Act is included in the report, showing thé 
powers held by the Labour Relations Board 
in connection with employer-union labour 
agreements. The Board was appointed in 
January, 1945, and is made up of representa- 
tives of the general public, two of organized 
labour, and two of employers, with an official 
of the Department, W. K. Bryden, as 
chairman. a 


During 1945, the Board held 29 meetings. 
In all, 213 applications and two references 
under section 18 of the Act were considered 
(disputes referred to the Board by agreement 
of both parties for final and binding decisions). 
In addition, 69 hearings were held in 1945. 
Of the 213 applications made to the Board 
during the year, 163 were disposed of, 42 were 
withdrawn and eight were pending at the end 
of the year. 


A total of 174 applications, affecting 10,728 
employees were for Orders to determine that 
a specified unit of employees was appropriate 
as a collective bargaining agency. Votes 
were conducted in 28 cases under the provi- 
sions of the Act, to determine the bargaining 
agency. 

There were 18 applications for orders — 
requiring employers to refrain from unfair 
labour practices, or other. violations of the 
Act. Seven of these were granted, two were 
dismissed and nine were withdrawn. Seven 
of the withdrawals were due to satisfactory 
settlements arranged while the cases were 
under review. 


Thirteen applications were made for the 
reinstatement of employees allegedly dis- 
charged contrary to the provisions of the 
Act and for reimbursement of these employees 
for the monetary loss suffered by reason of 
their discharge. Of these, six were granted, 
two were dismissed and five were withdrawn. 
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Four of the latter were satisfactorily settled 
while they were pending before the Board. 

Steam Boilers Inspection Branch—A total 
of 3,830 inspections were made under the 
provisions of the Steam Boilers Act; 2,479 
under the Factories Act; and 1,472 under the 
Elevator and Hoists Act. Owing to the 


shortage of steel during the war, much equip- 


ment throughout the province was in poor 
condition. Numerous repairs were ordered 


_ during the year. 


Building Permits Issued and Residential Construction in Canada, 
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Engineers’ examinations were eoducwd int Sa 


three of the leading cities three times during 


the year and candidates were able to take _ Ale 


examinations at any time at the Steam Boilers — x 


Branch in Regina. A total of 507 certificates © 
was issued for all classes of engineers as a 
result of these examinations. 


Accidents reported by industrial firms in ~ de i 


1945 numbered 367. Of these, one was fatal. 


There were 119 permits issued for the overtime — so 


employment of females. 


L945. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published a report of building permits 


issued in Canada during 1945. The value of 


the permits issued by 204 municipalities which 
make monthly returns to the Bureau totalled 
$197,173,870 as compared with $128,728,465 for 
1944, a gain of 53-2 per cent. 

The greatest percentage increase was reported 


‘by Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 


ee eh $23,092,999; industrial $31,891,709; 
institutional $21,542,456; and other construc- 
tion work $2,769,765. Of this amount 
$156,734,902 was 
$40,438,968 for additions. 


The report stated that municipalities a 2 


Ontario showed the highest value of building © 
permits, amounting to $80,053,564. Quebec | 
was -second with $50,250,668 and _ British 
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Columbia third with $24,671,705. The Prairie 3 x 

















The value of the various classes of con- 


struction permits comprising the aggregate for construction and provinces for the see is 


1945 was as follows: residential $117,876; shown in the table below. 
Residen- Institu- Com- ; Other 
Province Permits tial tional mercial Industrial | Building 
‘Prince Edward Island OR UOC TIN Aap a IN SCS a Pa 100-0 13-9 46-6 34-1 IF Mi Ne ake es 
MOO OL Ae eM TA ale is WNL okey Lac l 100-0 61-6 13-1 21-4 3-5 0-4 p 
MMe Wr MARUUS WAOE Arete). x ital as dialtha tise eiola's clare seme 93> 100-0 43-5 28-2 19-4 8:5 0-4.% 
QUC OCH rok lene ere Teee hee tae ard Solede Mens & aclecekie avs 100-0 54-5 11-0 13-3 19-2 2-0 
ONT AETO ee WE RITN oie ae ESS aloha, one ave arate Gepsehacs Sale 100-0 52-1 13-9 10-1 22°6 1:3. 
Manito mare vie aie ier Misa diay citid Marchetti awe e's 100-0 74-8 2-5 14-8 7:3 (0-6 
SASK AL CME WA e ens Merete neers Meversre vib Mal miew supe eialuis 100-0 60-5 19-4 11-8 7-2 ga lral:. 
BEAMS CHUA RETR ISIS Al terval Cte ciety ote e islalatrige cuales ves 100-0 83 +3 1:5 10-2 3-5 1-5 
BB TItisia Me OT DIA day Sao a as yyitiie e slaverwy ace 100-0 73°9 6-6 10-7 7-5 1-34) 
# Canada er Msn k sii eto oades ates 100-0 59-8 10-9 11-9 16-2 1-4 % 
ag 





Provinces 


as shown by the comparison of the building Provinces and the Maritime 
permits issued by provinces for the years 1944 reported values of issued permits of $35,821,779 
and 1945 in the table below. and $6,376,154 respectively. A percentage 
Percentage 
Variation 
Province 1945- 1944 ++ Increase 240m 
— Decrease 
Pao a rid etancT Meek Nui CLIN Pe A RAP ie eM BN oy ue 600, 705 283, 670 +111-8 Y 
ater ea CMI SUN MEME ET Ce. AM oS a ela 4,101, 950 3,971, 420 383 6 
NYAS BEE TONE ACA WE oF 8 eA OT a MT OU AA CT Se 1,673,499 1, 227, 879 + 36-3 
CR ASA EEG) UDO AG EAE STAT SAAD Be eiahee ea Rr Ar RN NNT 50,250,668 | 38,933, 871 -+ 29-1 
RO GMO a eC ON a NO EVs Marie emul ahi” bey Bi dln slay tle'sjth a's wale 2 iblechela ge 80,053,564 | 46,793, 136 rte Lal 
11,025, 760 6, 680, 229 + 65-1 — 
7,457, 215 2,715, 680 +174-6 
17,338,804 | 10,584,572 + 63-8 
24, 671,705 17, 538, 008 + 40-7 
RAPA eh ee avin ch ovrish dice abled Galesiaueee he at 197,173,870 | 128,728,465 + 58-2 


distribution of building permits by type af oy, 
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s in Canada during the year resulted in the 
creation of 41,032 new dwelling units through- 
aS: out the country and the conversion or recon- 
version of 5,928 existing structures. The 
A greatest number of new units was for the 
aM construction of single dwellings which num- 
i 


Be 


; Australian Labour Statistics 


The quarterly summary of Australian 
statistics published by the Australian Bureau 
of Census and Statistics reported that union 
oa membership in that country totalled 1,218,778 
a at the end of 1944. This membership was 
contained in 370 separate unions with 2,144 
branches. The population of Australia, 
4 excluding full-blood Australian aboriginals, 
was estimated, subject to revision, at 70415715 
as of dceember 31, 1944. 


Industrial disputes during 1944 numbered 
941, and involved 276,358 work-people em- 
| ployed in 1,192 establishments. A total of 
— 912,752 lost work days was incurred which 
_ represented | an estimated loss in wages of 

- £1,111,729. 
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numbered 1,784, duplexes 1,890, f 
1,044, apartments 2,965, buildings onan te 
business premises and apartments or flats. 966, 2 
rows or terraces 235 and 178 unclassified. es. 

The great bulk of this construction book. . 
place in the 12 principal cities although few 
cities in Canada were entirely excluded. _ 
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The weighted average for adult males sees 
females in respect to average nominal weekly 
and hourly rates and weekly hours of labour 3 
in industrial occupations as of June 30, 1945 
was as follows: 


For Males 
Weekly wage \sa sssen ce te 119s. od. 
Hourly Swag ayy i ae 2s. 83d. 
Wiorkurg hours G5... 0n sei 43.61 

For Females 
Weekly wage ii. Morea see 71s.10d. 
Hourly wage Oe 1s. 74 
Working “hotirs!) fea'ti. <. see 44.03 
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“WAGES AND HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES 
_— INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1944 


The statistics of wages and hours printed in this supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE have been collected and compiled by the Department of Labour on substantial- 
ly the same basis as the data in the supplement published one year ago applying to 
‘the year 1943. The period covered was the complete pay period nearest to November 
30, 1944. | 


! The method of presenting the statistics in this and the last preceding report 
differ materially from the method employed in earlier years. 


Previously, statistics of wage rates in this industry were published in a series 
of annual supplements which contained statistics of wages and hours for the prin- 
‘cipal industries in Canada. Sample wage rates were shown for the main occupations 
‘as reported to the Department by each of a representative number of employers. 
Averages of the rates’ for each occupation were not calculated for Canada as a whole 
‘or by regions as has been done for 1943 and 1944. 


: The coverage of the industry represented in this, as well as in the preceding 
report, is also much more complete than was the case in any other survey for which 
statistics have been published. 


| The total number of employees in the industry as shown by the annual census 
of manufacturing of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was about 69,000 in 1943. Of 
‘the 346 establishments on the mailing list of the Department of Labour used in this 
survey of the industry, reports were obtained from 325 in 1944 having a total of 
‘approximately 60,000 employees. Workers covered in the selected occupations com- ~ 
prised 8,753 males and 18,245 females. 


The tables which follow are arranged in this order: the first four apply to Canada 
as a whole and give wage data for the four main divisions of the Industry, namely:— 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry, Woollen Yarn and Cloth Industry, Knitting In- 
dustry, and Rayon Industry. 


The tables for Canada are followed by thirteen additional tables showing certain 
data for each of the four divisions of the Industry by province or region. 


Most of the wage earners in the textile industry are paid on a piece rate basis. 
However, information on both time and piece workers is included. 


The average straight time wages or earnings per hour are shown for all qualified 
employees eighteen years of age and over in each of the selected occupations on day 
‘and rotating shifts only. The figures are arithmetic averages and do not include 
‘any overtime premium earnings. 


Data for male and female workers are shown separately for the same occupation. 
Information is not included for foremen and supervisors, learners and beginners, 
'aged and handicapped workers, or for part-time workers. 


| Workers in the same occupation do not necessarily have the same work load. For 
example, one weaver might be operating two looms, another four and another six 
‘but all three are included as weavers. The work load tends to be heavier for males 
| than for females. 


| Any of the selected occupations which did not have 30 or more male employees 
or 30 or more female employees was not included in the tables for Canada as a whole. 


3 
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In the regional tables the minimum number was 10 employees, male or female. The 


figures for Canada, however, include all workers in the occupation regardless of the 
regional minimum. 


The occupations for which data are shown in this report differ somewhat from 
those published in the previous report. Occupations were omitted from the Canada 
tables this year when there were less than 30 males or less than 30 females employed 
throughout Canada; similarly occupations were omitted from the regional tables 


when less than 10 males or females were employed. Also, a number of occupations — 


were combined in a revision of the occupational code. 


In the columns headed ‘‘Range of Wages Per Hour—Middle 80 Per Cent” are 
shown the ranges of hourly rates which include the middle 80 per cent of the workers 
in any of the occupations covered, Ten per cent of the workers were actually re- 
ceiving hourly wages greater than the highest figure shown in the range and 10 per 
cent were receiving less than the lower figure. The purpose of this was to eliminate 
extremely high and extremely low wages but at the same time to show the ranges 
between which the great majority of the workers in each occupation fall. As stated 
above the wages for all workers, however, were included in the average wages shown. 
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; TABLE I 
. COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
CANADA 
. MALE FEMALE 
i Range of Range of 
i Wages Average Wages Average 
E DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Per Hour Winces Number Per Hour Waaes 
b of Em- Mi of Em- : 
I ployess iddle Per oineene Middle Per 
80% of Hour? 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
PACKCENL CROCTS:. te deoiies os hee be le 87 °>44—-54 484 — — — 
~CARDING— 
are AUCRCETOT MINES cles Biede eno eds 180 -45--53 488 — = a 
RECPATICCT Satna at te AS attends. 6 es Aue ieee! aah e 108 -52-—-66 587 — a — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders...... 43] -40--54 466 147| -34--46 392 
7 FLY FRAMES— 
Be TV PEAINC LENGCTSS fs 6.) ceed eee oe ds 116 -45--61 520 329 *37—-54 450 
_SPINNING— 
MNIINCES (ECING ).... Ridin cevae Pa cea s.se- 48 *38-—-59 491 875 32—-50 -418 
DOs ers ee crs. 5, cathe «o's che soe ee 225 -39--61 -496 122 *32--47 -380 
GR ONGR © MOR eA Raia aceciat GARR U Paar 143 -52—-67 583 — — — 
~SPOOLING— 
mer spooler Lenders) 52s Sree eee. = — — 318 34—--51 426 
" WARPING— 
_ Warper mencers. .J892. ....< SAO sx: = = rea 84 °35--50 ~422 
| DRESSING— 
PAGS EN CLIC CEST Otc Her om ove Rueurigl ote: arore 79 -55—: 66 606 — — — 
| DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operators...... 34 -48-—-60 991 —— — — 
| Drawing-in-Hands.Q/38..... <100..... cee el ray 85 #32-"53 °425 
-TWISTING— 
a Wistce PODUCTS  loete sos Bone cen 64 -41—-59 -481 138 *35--52 -428 
WEAVING— 
WVIGGMEES a. Starters iit Witkatae an thers flere 485 -48-—-67 -566 479 -40--61 492 
Batteryibiands. ....(8Q . <6 dee cw es as aa => 320 -32—-43 -364 
WV GES EPANQCTS sac ceb 2 wicispe ats Beko sin ee 53 »55—-63 985 oy — — 
MP ZOCHY EP IKCTS. oy oa cE Vet os Setdeias Fees 367 -64—-72 -677 — — — 
NAPPING ROOM— 
— Nappers......... ee eee e cece cece eens 36 »43—-54 -471 — —_— — 
YARN ROOM— 
WindertPendeérs.. J2.5R .... 466.0006. —_— — — 713 *33--55 °437 
CLOTH ROOM— 
PSDCCWOtes aie metre 6) Bae 6b ee oe — a 258 32—-50 396 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)3— 
SDETALOLS oui oir cfork = aii'e ti RS ets knee 289 -39-—-60 484 — — oe 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Sieled T radeStnen ooo ne sce <a teens 368 -56—-80 699 a a — 
1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each. 


‘case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. _ ‘ 
2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 


only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. ; 
3Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 
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TABLE II 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
WwW 
» DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number 5 aR itn haa pies att Per MAP a tak 
i, Ems Middle Per xi a Middle Per 
Eo Gee 80% of Hour? DANES 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers.......... 4 395 -41—-59 -474 — — —— 
CARDING— | 
Card Tenders and Finishers.......... S22 -40-—- 64 -499 94 -29—-50 -398 
Card Strippers and Grinders......... 116 -42—-60 -502 — —_—- | — 
COMBING— ; 
Comb and Gill Box Operators........ mat = — 51 -22—-48 -364 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
FramerOperatorses........ . Been s o-« « a — — 247 *30-—-45 *379 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators. . — — — 197 -30—-48 -393 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators.......... 388 -42--78 -566 122 -28—--60 -420 
TWISTING— 
GUSTS re octet cis's bites eels ane Bae oat -45--68 ree 246 -27—-46 -378 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers....... 31 -32-—-56 -441 819 -27—-50 -376 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers...4. 6.4. 56 os sas 99 *42—-75 sy fs) 61| - -26—-46 *369 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in Hands 038... .35. 099. . —= —_— — 98 “29—- 53 *392 
WEAVING— 
TY CANES Lane ity Lorne cbf MAN cM © 4, Gant ki 550 *42-—-76 -581 825 -29—-63 -456 
TORTS EEOC St eat, MMM Sa es 188 -52-—-83 °672 — — —— 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and tMenders),)....4...70. 4; — — — 615 -28—-69 -443 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators............. 557 °42--67 -523 145 -26—-54 -364 
MIE SPOCK ETS. cb bos hci Be oa bie ale —_ —_ — 49 -26--51 -360 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators............. 204 -40-—-65 °520 —  r 7 


‘Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 





TABLE III 


KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 


| CANADA 




























MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
Wages Average Wages Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION ie Per Hour Wacestt Mamaber Berens Wages 
Fede Middle Per rites Middle Per 
80% of Hour? 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
-HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Footers.............. 207} -52-1-10 -845 — — — 
Full Fashioned Leggers. 6) .9.0. 00.1... 608} -62-1-01 -822 = = — 
Pull Rashioned, TODpers ojo. ole ss ss ches — — — 381 -33-—+55 -441 
Pull Fashioned, delpers..... tea...) 5 aoe —— — —— — — 
Full Fashioned Combination......... 81| -70-1-11 -895 — — — 
Neo eon pO Re oe ere, Ae? a — — aes 750 25° 35 “390 
Sewing Machine Operators.......... a ae an see 400 -25--61 “415 
tem IVETOCOIS Sh le kt ee Ok — — oo 1344 -27--.58 -405 
JSS otc & Eee SO! Soe Rae Be 182 -38-—-86 -609 166 -30-—-65 -474 
IDye-Flouse,Operatory. ..... jean... - 96 esis 72 -504 —s — — 
Circtiar mimitters. bese kk 100 -37--65 -517 634 »25—-53 -373 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders?.......... — — — 496 27—-53 -390 
Piuxers Fai) Pashioned...... 4... ..-.). 40} -37-1-35 -828 <i — — 
Sn dey goa, 0 he AEE Ngee) Se Bianca At 117} -53-1-04 oe i: — — — 
“UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR- 
Circular Knitters................... 298] -40--84| 596 316). - 27° 55a) - ooo 
F UA AR MEELCIS Se Sh et ol Be eke 47 -34—--84 -561 70 -27—-58 -392 
meeeoth Himishers... igoe 6... 4ata.. |. 85 -34—-59 -473 — — — 
_ Sewing Machine Operators.......... — a St 2787 -28--59 -418 
Diye-Fiouse Operators: ii: Fone. sk. 123 *32-~-:62 -474 ere = — 
Mee laud Qperators.. . 1h... seve ss AOE ss «5 118 -38--85 -592 1652 -28—- 53 -392 
Bin ind ps Oey a SOI tee Fi Me 4 Le 107 -42—-92 -656 350 -28-—-63 -446 
Pieets Wenitting bi. h sce. 45| -48-1-02 eras 3 = ~ 
| 


—_——— eee 


ig Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

} *The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


/ 
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f 
| 
{ 
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TABLE IV 
RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of | Range of 
WwW 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Nears Cae ee pi Per Pk sia! 
i i Middle Per > me Middle Per 
PEO 80% of Hour? lesagt.s bs 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 
SPiMnerss; LS a eae GEE 62a a on a 110 ‘34>? 74 468 
THROWING— 
MP APOWEES,. ce oe et ee ui nc tee rains 73 -42—-55 -485 171 -30—-49 378 
WINDING AND PACKING— 
NVETICOESIN Pee like Bee me luc eM sue 6 tack — — — 622 -29—-52 -396 
WARPING— 
Wiarpetr renders. 22 he cs vids eteeeety <6, oe 46 42-—-79 568 72 -32—-58 -441 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in and Twisting in Hands... “= sia — 70 -30—-54 418 
DRESSING— 
Slasher poenders., .): betas «+ Gees e's 34 -41-—-65 -529 — — — 
WEAVING— 
WieaVGieus qouki: » sme ass sete so x te 310 45--70 576 292 -35-—-62 -482 
BATES mV LA TICs x.) HER Ne os Sis ewes — —_ — 85 -26—-36 -320 
Wi AU Die Clay. ss alas yals MPhil ee 61 -46—-67 -589 —_ — — 
Pixers. eee, ee! REA. eS Ras ah £30 62—-81 -728 — — -—— 
CLOTH ROOM— 
GAGES ior ire, cite gn ite rhe at 42 -39-—-71 -559 38 -28-—-45 370 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilledvbeadesmen . 26s. 4 betaine os cass 192 -48—-78 -650 —_ -— — 





I1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

*The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 





TABLE V 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
MARITIME PROVINCES 

















MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND bees Wages Wages 
OCCUPATION ECEADER Per Hour Numbers Per Hour 
of Mi Wages | Hours of : Wages | Hours 
iddle Middle 
Workers Per Per Workers Per Per 
80% of Hour? | Week? 80% of Hour? | Week? 
Workers! aun si Workers! ur “ait 
$ $ $ $ 
CARDING— 
ATO EL CIRGETS oc wctns sk tices, ae BS 13} -44—--54| +472} 47-8 — — —— — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders... 5) oan <a cae 19} -27—--46; -340| 47-5 
FLY FRAMES— 
Piy Mrsime LONdersiviets Pisgchichee «: a ss re — 42) »-35--54) +423; 48-9 
SPINNING— 
Spimners (Ring v0. 0b 6. dhe — ~~ — — 57| -33--44| +394) 47-5 
TE ESELS cog ie eae arena: Smee — — — — 32| -32—--46} -352) 47-8 
SPOOLING— 
SOOLED LOMO CTS 5 co 4s syeseP = —>s Ti — 54| -20--46| -370| 47-7 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-i Hands. 47 re — — — — 13} -32--51; -399| 49-3 
TWISTING— 
PE WISCErs LCDUGEYS ood eva wee aRks +5 — — -— — 16} -32--41| -375| 46-9 
WEAVING— 
WM CAICRS IS FUN cians: ss Bieclacwons see as 45| -46--72 -626| 47-5 59) -41--64| -520; 48-8 
Battery anes in Ao... ERB 6 chaise. bo ane — — —— ar 54| -32--41| -352) 45-7 
Bs cS 1 ee er earns See 39| -60—-70| .-675) 48-0 —— — — — 
YARN ROOM— 
Winders! CNnders: ..ccde stew bew> . — — — — 36| -30-—-73 -505| 47-6 
CLOTH ROOM— 
TADS CO COE Stet sw ten sk BS a a aa ae Rik 13) -32—-40) -350| 49-1 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled@radesmen...)..7... Hand 41} -56—--91 -707| 50-9 — -—- — — 

















eee ee SS SSE 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE VI 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
QUEBEC 








MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages Wiser Wages 
OCCUPATION Per Hour Wages | Hour of ae ee Wages | Hours 
Middle = : Middle . 


Per Per Workers Per Per 








80% of 80% of 
Worn! Hour? | Week? Wiseieecat Hour? | Week3 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
miecer lenders oe ohh et 45--53 483} 52 — a cae ~—- 
ERT ae eh ig v6 xk Ease ss Re es 55-—-61 -580} 55 — — — — 
CARDING— 
UBER ENACES (ocr cay vce eae 48--51] | -488] 53 — a i es 
RAG ORECES Yoh gee, ced surangas atl 0, 598--66} -598) 55 ae ‘ary ei = 


DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders. . 
FLY FRAMES— 
Fiyimrame Tenders». We... hl. ee 
SPINNING— 


SPOOLING— 

BpCcer Lenders 26. bu.) 4, oRalus 
WARPING— 

Wharmernlenders, , deus cen Rae 
DRESSING— 

eet METIMETS oo. 6 does so eblee 
DRAWING-IN— 

Warp Tying Machine Operators. . 

Drawing-in Hands.:../-......... 


TWISTING— 
pewister/Lendersy, sis wry . abies 41—-59| -482) 50-4 75| -34--53 442} 48-4 
PGCE RR ys Be -50- 568} 56-2 — — - oer 

WEAVING— 

BR AVEIRO CO Mili. y ards See ck GR 5s 47-—-60| -535! 52-1 310] -40-—-56) -485) 46-3 


Wari aneers Win. oir wy Rae oe 
MOOT MEL ere i. nt) ty OE eae 


NAPPING ROOM— 
EAD DOU MONCET Se... 24. ca. . Wee 


YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tenders. :..4..0......5.. 


CLOTH ROOM— 
iispectors.Wnn Sab. Boiper 200, ule, 


DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)! 
ROPER ALOES rhs flied seo gl) via Woke ok 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
marledimradesmeny rc) ea 


442] -34--53] -433] 45-5 





1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each ~ 


ease 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
_ The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
‘Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 


195} -32—--50| +404) 45-0 ~ 
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TABLE VII 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages Wages 
OCCUPATION Piao ber Per Hour Nuvabee Per Hour 
° 7 Wages | Hours of , Wages | Hours 
Worke Middle P p Work Middle P Pp 
or Ts er er OorKcers er er 
BO TOPO ey art) | Weel! O70 808 Ne et Meeks 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
mee wacker Teridersnece ils ere. s $258 29) -45--56| -502) 52-7 re Se i a at 
~CARDING— 
PGCE COO TS 2 cus Gina down 6s Cae 48} -43--59| -491) 52-0 13) -44—-54 475| 42-4 
greta lel ec Same panei nes Seni Wa 28} -45--67| -563) 55-2 — — — — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
_ Drawing and Combing Tenders... _— — — — 47| -34--44 383} 46-9 
FLY FRAMES— 
i Diy Peame Lenders, octuces sss oe sé —— — — _— 113) -36—-56 455} 46-9 
_ SPINNING— 
meespiuier (Ring rk... ch6 6.0 5a 4. 5 — — —— — 248] -32--49| -410| 45-1 
Deters ee). eee csi een OE 45| -47--63} -564| 49-9 35| -32--53) -390} 43-9 
! Pe go Bly BRS ee) ee re 33| -46--68} -579| 55-4 —_— — — — 
_ SPOOLING— 
Sy ayeted M4 opal 1 2: au i BEER Pa — — —_— — 62| -33--48 412} 48-5 
_ WARPING— 
4 Miarpenl. endéfortl. iV... 9.65 16| -50--85| -674| 48-3 35] -35--50 418) 47-4 
i DRESSING— 
f paste rc) CHUIEES.. . ace «hres no oe ele 33| -53--68] -611] 52-2 — — — — 
- DRAWING-IN— 
am VDrawine-imiriands:.. Besse. 4. .4 aoe: —— re : Sa 25) <36—<53 427| 48-7 
_ TWISTING— 
Md WASTED LCNIETS -mrry cw ay a ae ne 47| -38--48] -424) 47-0 
| WEAVING— 
ACS RE) EN ee TERED 158| -48--72| -602]} 50-4 110] -38—--64) -515} 50-2 
BSAVICLY FIANOSER os caja soe ee ob om —— or sire 78| -32--38| -336| 46-6 
SP tivoom’Fixers? rrvbew. uh. ly 14. det 101) -64—-71| +676) 52-1) — ate earail |e 
NAPPING ROOM— 
t TEA DEE PONOGES Ca): cae ain eels 6 ek 13} -43--54) -500| 48-7 13}. *38—--53 452| 44-9 
| YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tendersvi ksi o tiiews. 34 — — _— — 235| -34—-54 433| 44-2 
CLOTH ROOM— 
PAEDOCL OES oii yc ata «dis eo e.6 8 oe aes — si — 50} -31--47 375| 48-4 
fe 
_ DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
t RAYON)4— 
WE Operators.......0s.eeceeenees i 71| -45--60| +507) 52:44 — | — || —7| — 
! MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
— * MECHANICAL— 
Sra lOd, Eo ACE SIO sais. case usiccms seme 100} -54—-85 689| 54-9 — — — — 


AR AI RTS Te 


only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


during the pay period covered. 


4Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 


ee ee ee eee ee 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. c ’ j 
2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 


’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 


e 
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TABLE VIII 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


Ss 











MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND aniber Wages Number Wages 
OCCUPATION of Per Hour Wazeas! Hours of Per Hour Waves! tous 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of er Per Workers 80% of er Per 
Wiecret Hour? | Week? Workeral Hour? | Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 24| -37—-52| -450| 53-9] -— — — _. 
CARDING— | 
Card Tenders and Finishers...... 40! -39--60}| -463! 53-4 — — — — 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators.... — — — = 17| -26--39} -311/ 45-1 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 14) -33—--84| -573|] 52-4 14) -23--46| -328} 50-1 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 37| -38--75| -505} 46-0 — — <= — 
TWISTING— 
ANSEL) Mis, cm. «hinds ona odes. ~ — — — 26] -24—-50} -333] 47-9 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... — — — — 47| -16—-52] -308] 46-9 
WEAVING— 
Weaverccntiens... ea i — — — — 42| -25-"30) °-375| 47-4 
FINISHING— § 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 23} -33--58} -481]) 49-6 10} -25--68} -386| 44.4 


a pl” ee 


IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
he figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in-the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 











TABLE IX 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
QUEBEC 
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FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages Wages 
OCCUPATION “pane Per Hour — Per Hour 
f Middle Wages | Hours of Middl Wages | Hours 
Workers : Per Per Workers — Per Per 
—— Hour? | Week: S0% of Hour? | Week? 
Workers! Workers! 
~ Se eae 
$ $ ae ee ay 
OCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 125| -41--46) -432| 53-7) — = sacaels (ohinamas 
“CARDING— | 
Card Tenders and Finishers....... 63| -37--59| -463) 56-2 21} -29--34| -315) 52-0 
Card Strippers and Grinders...... ‘os -40—-52) +462} 55-1 = a ‘lees 
COMBING | | | 
Comb and Gill Box Operators....} — — — | — 13| -22--38} -337| 51-8 
‘DRAWING— | | 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame Operators.............- cent ) ie —_- | — 55) -31--47 boy 54-0 
WORSTED SPINNING— | | | | | 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators — | —— = 27 -29-- 47| -382) 45-2 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— | | | 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 122 -42—-60 511} 52-8 23} -26—-52| -368) 48-3 
WISTING— | 
fp ee a 2 eee |e — —- |; — |} — 42 -26--41| 334] 47-9 
WINDING | | 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... 16| -31--56| -428) 51-0 212} -25--43| -344) 49-7 
“WARPING— | | | | 
Warpers and Beamers............ 36| -38--73| rl 51-1 “i 25--43|  -347| 52-9 
RAWING-IN— | | pias 
® Drawing-in Hands.............. — orl a — 27; -28--44 -349 45-4 
| | 
‘WEAVING— | | 
me Weavers... .i¢¢. 706: 08. ...]..- 304| -41--71| -544| 49-7 92| -35--64| -492) 44-7 
Pe 2): | es Se San 61| -54--83} -669| 53-8 — oom | a 
URLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............ — — — — 257} -25--60| -379) 47-6 
'FINISHING— | : 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 155) -41--59| -485| 54-5 48| -22- = -310| 50-2 
/DYEING— | 
- Dye Machine Operators.......... 46| -39--56 -449 53-8} — 2aqO “yr hatg 228 
4 ' | 
In each 


IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. 


‘ease 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


| t 


2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
vonly, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


3The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


‘during the pay period covered. 
\ 


| 
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TABLE X 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
ONTARIO 














MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages 
Number Per H 
OccuPaTION of = ae Wages | Hours Wages | Hours 
Middle 
Workers £ Per Per Per Per 
807% 0 Hour? | Week? Hour? | Week? 
Workers! 
$ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 233] -41-—-60 500; 52 350} 45-8 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers...... 202| -41--68| +515} 52 434| 48-4 
Card Strippers and Grinders...... 65) -45--68] +532) 53 ie —_ 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators..... — — — +~ *423| 49-1 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill Draw Box and Draw 
Brame Operatorsieiied. .. od = — — — -386| 46-4 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators — — — — “401; 45-6 
Worsted Spinning Doffers and 
RVCOr aan ou ut, Oe — — — — *391| 43-5. 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 219} -44—--86} -609) 49-1 -448; 45-9 
Doffers and Floor Hands......... 14, -44—--62);. -508) 51-3 -409;| 43-1 
TWISTING— | 
Posters... ee. we. wee... . dad 22| -45--67) +585} 52-7 *395| 45-6. 
WINDING— pee 3 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... 14) -37—-65| +458] 52-8 -394) 44-8 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers........... 55} +-45--76} -605)/ 51-0 -389) 47-6 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in Hands s,...iem... deg — — — — 403} 47-6 
WEAVING— 
Wied eree ints oo) Mite oe 2 2s 242) -46--84| -629| 48-5 466} 47-8 
eoomiPixersine ..ue. . ee... ode sc 115} -53--83] -687] 51-8 U7 crt 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders........... a — — —- 492} 44-9 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 373) -43--70} +543) 53-2 392} 45-3 
ClothtSpeckeresii0 bf) vnc odes — — — — 364; 44-2 


DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators.......... 






I1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each | 

case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

he figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts | 

only, and do not incltde any overtime premium earnings. | 

_ The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. : 
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TABLE XI 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
; WESTERN PROVINCES! 
i 
| MALE ; FEMALE 
I Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
, DEPARTMENT AND Wages : Wages 
OcCUPATION paper Per Hour ope Per Hour 
y of Mj Wages | Hours of ’ Wages | Hours 
iddle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers? Hour? | Week4 Workers? Hour? | Week! 
$ $ $ $ 
‘STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 13| -34--49| -447| 57-0 — — — — 
‘CARDING— 
ie Card Tenders and Finishers....... 17| -44—--62| -518} 54-8 — — — — 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
' Mule and Frame Operators....... 10 39" 91h) “S10. 67 >7 13}) 4262255) O48 300; 4207 
\WINDING— 
» Winders, Spoolers and Reelers. ... — -— — = 10| -24—--45] -358) 42-6 
)WARPING— 
mm Warpers and ‘Beamers,........'). + ser aa aes — 10} -26--50| -354) 41-7 
\WEAVING— 
BN CARO ie b adin ts exon stiedaauiaruais ache - — a= —- ae 63] -26—--61 361} 41-9 


1 





if 


| 


i 1Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

i 2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
‘case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

f ’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
Jonly, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

r 4The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


‘during the pay period covered. 


a EE 
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TABLET 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
MARITIME PROVINCES ; 
ees eee” 




















MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 

DEPARTMENT AND Noe Wages = |—-—___ Numbde Wages 

OCCUPATION Per Hour Per Hour 
of : Wages | Hours of : Wages | Hours 

Middle Middle 

Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Wietlcepe. Hour? | Week3 Workers! Hour? | Week3 
$ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
L@Opersmee Ol PMR Be ee. so ME a = = — 44) *22—-52|. +321). 45% 
Pland Operators. ee i ee = = — — 50} -22—-40| -303) 47-€ 
Dye-House Operators)... 2. 2.3%... 18} +30—-62| | -421; 52-4 = = <=> =a 
Circular: Knittérss 2s... CB — — — _— 76| -27--47| -316| 45-2 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders‘........ — — — _—_ 56] -27—--49| -346| 40-3 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 

Circular Knitters...) 5. 2. ee — — — — 21) -27—-60| -375| 47-0 
Sewing Machine Operators....... — — — — 235} -25--51] +359] 45-¢ 
FlanciOperators ©4508 ae. See oS — — — 73| +-23—--50| -320| 46-3 
Cutters: retere feieb a as 10} -41--95| -540) 52-7 26| -36--58] -356| 45-6 


‘Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 

“Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 
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: TABLE XIII 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
QUEBEC 
ee eeeaeaeaeOaeeOO0O0OO0O0OSS=0=0 NSS ™™—m—m—w—=™ 
MALE FEMALE 
f Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages Wages 
tp OccUPATION Ser Per Hour rl ete Per Hour 
of Mj Wages | Hours of : Wages | Hours 
iddle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers! Hour? | Week? Workers! Hour? | Week? 
. $ $ $ $ 
‘\HOSIERY— 
® Full Fashioned Footers........... 150|-42-1-12} -830) 48-0 — — = — 
® Full Fashioned Leggers........... 414|- 60-1 -02 814| 47-9 _— — — — 
miu wasnionea Loppers. v2...) . 2 17} -30—-62| +439) 52-2 261] -33--52| -°425) 48-2 
® Full Fashioned Helpers........... 19} -25--59} -380} 50-3 — — _— — 
Full Fashioned Combination...... 64|-70-1-01 865| 50-7 — — — — 
TOODETCR van Pe ee sla Mas ee eee — — — — 369| -23--50} -358) 46-2 
Sewing Machine Operators....... — — —= —_ 266| -25--53| -°377| 47-5 
Mand Operators ye... Lidia — a —— — 733) -25--54| -379| 46-8 
PyGarersr |. he Te ok alow oe oye cee ee 87| -36-—-94 610| 46-7 39] -25--70| -497|) 45-1 
Dye-House Operators.........--. 29| -32—-57 450} 52-1 — <= — — 
Circular Knitters sfc nF ea ee 42| -36—-60 472) 49-5 186) -20--45| -321) 46°8 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*....... — — — — 142| -25--49} -358} 45-8 
Fixers Full Fashioned............ 22|-34-1-45 878} 53-4 — —_ — — 
MEmereiCinCularur. ewan... ab... 30|-45-1-04 720} 50-6 — — — — 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
GrecvitareKonitvers >. i RP EES 125| -34—--75 531} 50-4 102| -23—-42) +325) 47-1 
What Benitterss\ os). HF 20) -32-—-62 516| 53-2 — — — — 
Mioth we iishers, Thr. J. . PERS. 2 29| -33-—-59 396} 54:8 — — — — 
Sewing Machine Operators....... a — —= aan 813] -25--54) -384| 44-8 
Dye-House Operators............ 44| -29—-50 389] 54:8 — — = — 
Hand Operators: AG’... 8 Pt. Pes 72| -35—-84 564| 45-3 523} -26—--49| -360}| 42-9 
OMELET lc sittties o held we le ame 56| -43--91 659| 47-6 48| -26--48) -378| 43-1 
Prers Kiting To. uj. 19| -48-1-02 650} 52-5 — — — — 
Fa a ene 
Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 


case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less 


2The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages o 


than the range of wages shown. 


only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


8The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually work 


' during the pay period covered. 


4Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


f all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 


ed per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
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TABLE XIV 
KNITTING IN DUSTRY, N OVEMBER, 1944 
ONTARIO . 
SS 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages = |——_______ Wages 
Number 
OCCUPATION Per Hour Per Hour 
d Wages | Hours of : Hours 
Middle Middle 
‘Per Per Workers Pe Per 
80% of Hour? | Week? 80% «of Week3 
Workers! Workers! ae 
$ $ $ 


HOSIER Y— 
Full Fashioned Footers........... 


Full Fashioned Leggers........... 66-1-00; -840} 48-7 ry -45—- 84 “4 
Full Fashioned Toppers.......... — ai — 120 -36—-58 0 
Full Fashioned Combination...... 59-1-19] 1-008} 47-7 — — 
TIS OPETS eh. il pr erice's Be. aceens . eee = =P ea 334 -30—-59 -27 
Sewing Machine Operators....... — a = 132 -31—-68 -0 
rand) Operators:i 8. JOAC. .. ben a — = 563 -30-—- 63 *3 
BOOT ters wi AND admire Jer me By, -41—-84| -606} 46-8] 124 -30-—-64 -2 
Dye-House Operators............ 40~<87) \§9567|) 51-4 — — 
Gircular. Knitters... 1. won... be 5-473) 1539}, 50-41 379 127-55 9 
Twisters Reelers, Winders!........ — — — 278 -30—-55 +4 
Fixers Full Fashioned............ -59-1-02] -766) 53-4 — — 
PaxeiesGircular: si. . 4. .«.. . ode -59-1:04/ -801} 51-1 — — 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 

WEAR— ; 
Circular Knitters ' oped, 1) ped ten -43—-89| -644/ 48-5] 172 SP deed 6 “4 
Biot IGitterg af. hs. s ch -40--89} -5904| 49.4 65 -27—-58 “1 
Cicthy Finishers or loves ak. “A464 1533) 474 13 -38-—-75 9 
Sewing Machine Operators....... oa — oe 1650 (326 ‘8 
Dye-House Operators............ pa2<062) | 526) 48-9) a — 

Eland Operatorsess .\).). cea... -40-1-01) -651} 45-5} 1014 -30-—-55 “4 
Bttere hs. RS. JSE2. ... ae -42-1-04| -669} 47-4] 262 -31-—- 64 -5 
Fixers, Sewing Machine.......... -34-1-+11/ 4808) 51-2 — —— 
Fixes, (Knitting a4. 4.2 pa, s Gat -54-1-02} -760] 48-0 = a 





IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 

‘Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 
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TABLE XV 


KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
WESTERN PROVINCES! 





| MALE FEMALE 

| Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages Wages 

| OcCUPATION Miamber Per Hour Pivgaber Per Hour 

| of Mj Wages | Hours of : Wages | Hours 

iddle Middle 

Workers 80% of Per Per | Workers 80% of Per Per 

t . (4) (2) 

. Workers? Hour? | Week? bs at Hour? | Week! 
i | a ar 
' 

h UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 

WEAR— 

» Circular Knitters................ fo rs mee — at -28--42| -343) 41-7 
F Sewing Machine Operators....... — — ae aa 89 -30—--61) +402) 42-2 
| Hand Operators.............++5- a — —# ica 42 -30—-44) +381] 43-0 
h Gutterse ) 4 see a & foe ees SB ase a a = 14 -34—-52 -412| 42-8 
_ Twisters, Reelers and Winders..... — — — — 20 -27—-63| +383) 42-3 


1Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

; 2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

I ’The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
‘only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

} 4The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XVI 


RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
QUEBEC 














MALE FEMALE 

Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 

DEPARTMENT AND Nominee Nien od Namber ieee 
OCCUPATION of en oe Wages | Hours of : Wages |} Hours 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 

7) 2 3 oO 2 3 

Workers! pour? | Meck Workers! Hourt | Woes 
$ $ $ $ 


SPINNING (SPUN)— 


Spinwers sad, Vawwe oc obi 24 *32--47| -392| 53- 62 *32—-51} -397| 50-3 

Dai etsulsi intext. {mate ce BG © 12 -28--41 -349| 49. — —- — — 
THROWING— 

Darowers: PO 5. 88. ok ors 68 -42—-55| +482! 54-31 136 30-—-47 366} 51-3 


Be aes hee bi ies EM, 19 *30—-42} -338] 46- 445 °28--45| +357) 47g 


WARPING— 


WREDETT LENGErs. Wace tate eae oe 41 rat AS) Nr BCs So 1 iin I 2 65 -32—:57| -435| 49-4 





DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in and Twisting in Hands 


DRESSING— 

SIPSNG HS Meee oo de fd) a D7 41—-60} -492! 56-8 — — -— — 
WEAVING— 

WAV OTSA aretcie. ire meilt tues os wits ae 294 44—--70 574| 49-2] 233 -35--61} +475) 48-92 


83 -26—-36} -317]} 47-8 
CARE (ol cr ARE Onn (8 Ale oe eee 


CLOTH ROOM— 


SP ACLeCSs awe |. uc, cals a 4 goons Oe 26 -41—-43) -355) 51-6 


MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 


Ske TTACCSRIEN woes epraccdiesc rene 177 -48--78) -649} 55-4 


IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

*The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

‘The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XVII 











RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1944 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages = |——___- Wages 
OCCUPATION eaters | Per Hour tas Per Hour 
of , Wages | Hours of ‘ Wages | Hours 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
2 2 3 e 2 
Workers! Hour Week Workers! Hour Week3 





SPINNING (SPUN) 


RS 1 oe a BER OD A ie RO a ae os ote PEE 48 -38--76| +559] 44-5 


THROWING— 
ook Ts es tak elec i teh Bie Seti ai alr al as aa aa 35 -37—-53} +425) 44-0 


WINDING AND PACKING— 
_ Winders CC UREA OPN trae Oe opt eas = es nek = 162 -37--69] -498] 44-9 


WEAVING— 
BV CAV CTS vine sige eee se ek «ee 16 -48—-70| -604! 50:3 59 -40--63) +510) 46-9 
MOS resi a ope lone aides gi 15 | -59--80) +721) 54-9) — — eS oe 


CLOTH ROOM— : 

Mad eis acy eel ie ox cade eee a re uaa 12 | -24~-52| -400| 48- 
| 

MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 

| MECHANICAL— 

Beoried Tradesmen... ).0 04s 44.6 + 15 SSor rh Ti fOao oo. NbN ann Cara a a 


ie) 





_ IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
tase 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

| The figures are the arithmetic mean of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

} 3The figures are the arithmetic mean of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1945-46 


Issued as a supplement to LABOUR GAZETTE 


June, 1946 


Minister — Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
Deputy Minister—Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G. 


OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1946 





Ortawa, May 11, 1946. 


HonouraBLtE Humpurey Mircuet., P.C. M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa 


Sir,—Clause 11 of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, pro- 
vides that an annual report shall be prepared on the administration of the Act, 
and that such report shall be placed before Parliament within sixty days after 
the termination of each fiscal year, if Parliament is then sitting. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith the report of the Director of Train- 
ing for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946. 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. MacNamanra, 
Deputy Minster of Labour. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Introduction 
A. MacNamara, Esq., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—The undersigned begs to report as follows for the fiscal year 
March 31, 1946, on the activities of the Training Branch which has + a wens 
sible for administering vocational training as authorized by the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act of 1942. This included the following main divisions 
all carried on by means of Dominion-Provincial Agreements. 


(1) Youth Training, for the training of young people, including assistance 
to students; 

(2) War Emergency Training, for workers for industry, tradesmen for the 
fee Forces and rehabilitation training for persons discharged from the Armed 

orces; 

(3) Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the jurisdiction of Provincial Apprenticeship Acts; 

(4) The training for peacetime occupations of workers released from gainful 
employment; 

(5) Dominion assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and develop- 
ment of vocational training on the secondary school level. 


From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to March 
31, 1946, the gross enrolment under Youth Training has been 283,300 and under 
War Emergency Training 477,963. 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE YEAR 


PY OARE LD BEAUTE, sx ccc dda oes von see 9 ole 6's Fo acs > lee Ghat «eee aa 5,062 
UTCLONGRIIGR «Jans oa ns ies 6 «fa MARRS ante ars See erate he Moacatere bes + wel Srans 2,471 
ees for the Armed Forces 7 
GE Ce: SE MR Me Meee ON A chad cid ale ok Aa 6 eos ee IRS 6 eee 2,760 
ee ae LO | RR een LUE, «5 ROO, ay, 2a en aren Rae 383 
Rehabilitation Training of Ex-Service Personnel................ 52,672 
Industrial Classes 
uliey mreverasses: JPET MEY), SOB IN.. BES, dd s Ya SBI 625 
Paris ravenU laseest 0.2. let le ortodi wack «ses atwecs er cies ome 709 
PE NN Bi diy gs SSK E elgil os cba Moobele «We 1,093 
PUDOTYISOre “aTit AMOPCHICH Or. es Toes oe 2 rete ote Se ee 36,417 


102,203 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the year 
1945-46 were as follows: 
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Army, Navy and Industrial?@War Workers.as cscs iss sos oes oe 800,000 
Special Grants to Universities and Students................ 75,000 
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Retraining beeCivilian (Workers. . 0. .6 Ue. giss ce cline co elses o's 1,500,000 
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Assistance to Vocational Schools Capital Expenditures.... 3,000,000 
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The termination of hostilities brought about still another adaptation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Training Program. Started originally in the spring of 1937 
as a depression measure to assist unemployed young people, it provided a skeleton 
establishment, which was rapidly expanded and the content of training given, 
modified to meet the demands made by the war in the training of workers for 
war industries and tradesmen for the Armed Forces. This phase was known as 
War Emergency Training. The termination of hostilities witnessed the end of 
War Emergency Training, and the organization, now under the name of Canadian 
Vocational Training, initiated training plans to meet the anticipated needs of 
the immediate post-war period. 

During the past year War Emergency Training Agreements, Youth Training 
Agreements and Assistance to Vocational Schools Agreements were in effect in all 
provinces. Apprenticeship Agreements were in effect with all provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, and Agreements for the retraining of workers 
released from industry were completed with the Province of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Nova Scotia. The decentralized method of adminis- 
tration, that had been in effect in past years, was continued and the necessary 
expansion of instructional and administrative and field staff was made, com- 
mensurate with the new and changed training demands. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council appointed under the authority 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, continued to advise the Minister 
on the general aspects of training plans. Only one full meeting of the Council 
was held during the year, but contact was maintained by correspondence and by 
local meetings of the members of Councils. The names of the Council members 
are listed in an appendix to this report. 

Separate sections of the report deal with the details of training activities 
under the different headings: 


I Youth Training 
II Assistance to Students and Universities 
III Training of Industrial Workers and Service Tradesmen 
IV ‘Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 
V_ Apprentice Training 
VI The retraining of Civilian Workers 
VII Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 


I—Youth Training 


The appropriation for the fiscal year 1945-46 was $500,000 which was 
allotted among the provinces as shown in Table 1. Each province submitted - 
to the Department of Labour a list of the various types of training which it 
proposed to carry on, and, on approval: by the Minister of Labour, these were 

TABLE 1—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING 


Dominion ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS roR YEAR ENDED Marcw 31, 1946 








Payments Payments 
Province Allotments For For 
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incorporated into appropriate schedules, which set forth the regulations governing 
the operation of the different plans. As in previous years, those eligible for 
training were men and women between the ages of 16 and 30 (in some classes 
the maximum age could be increased to 35) and the approved costs were shared 
equally between the province and the Dominion. 

The various classes carried on in the different provinces during the year were 
as follows, apart from assistance to students, which was in effect in all provinces: 

Prince Edward Island.—Homemaking and handicrafts (women)—2 Meee yavel 
mechanics—2; carpentry—2; blacksmithing; egg and poultry grading (men and 
women). 

Nova Scotia.—Industrial and Commercial training (men and women)—3; 
egg grading (men and women). 

New Brunswick.—Rural homecraft and handicraft (women)—2; general 
agriculture (5 months’ course)—5. 

Quebec—Homemaking and home service (women)—2; dairying—2; farm 
apprentices, poultry—3; egg grading—2; rug making (women) ; fisheries; potato 
culture; wood carving; weaving (for blind men and women); beekeeping—8; 
rural co-operatives and credit unions—9. 

Manitoba.—Rural homecrafts and handicrafts (women)—5, 

Saskatchewan.—Rural homecrafts and handicrafts (women)—10; farm 
mechanics (4 weeks’ course)—2; farm implement repairs (3-day course)—12; 
general agriculture (2 weeks’ course) —33; agriculture (5 months at University 
of Saskatchewan); farm mechanics (6 weeks’ course at University of 
Saskatchewan). 

Alberta.—Rural homecraft (women)—3; farm mechanics—8; general acri- 
culture (Olds School—5 months). 

British Columbia.—Power sewing (women) ; clothing remake (women)—10. 

Total Classes—188. 


Ili—Assistance to Siudents and Universities 


One schedule of the Youth Training Agreement in each province was devoted 
to assistance to students and included not only university students, but, in many 
provinces, prospective teachers and nurses in training. Those eligible for assist- 
ance were students of good academic standing, who without financial assistance 
could not enter on or continue their course. The restrictions in effect in the past 
few years, giving special emphasis to assistance to those whose services would 
be needed in connection with the war effort, were lifted, and deserving students 
in any year of any faculty of a university, who were registered in a course leading 
to a degree, were eligible. At the discretion of the province, assistance could 
be given either as an outright grant or as a loan or as a combination of both. 
In most cases the assistance was given as a grant as is indicated in Table 3. 


SpeciaAL Dominion Srupent Ap Funp 

To supplement the Dominion-Provincial Student Aid Schedule, the Special 
Dominion Student Aid Fund commenced in previous years, was continued in 
some provinces, but with participation restricted to those students who had 
received assistance from the fund in a previous year. This special fund was util- 
ized mainly for students who were non-residents in the province in which they 
were attending a university, and all payments were made solely by the Dominion, 
50 per cent being given as a grant and 50 per cent as a loan. 


SPECIAL DoMINION GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


As the acceleration of the courses in Medicine and Dentistry which had been 
started some years previous at the request of the Department of National . 
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Defence, was still operating in some universities, the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour continued its grants to such universities to assist them 
in meeting the additional costs incurred. During the year these grants amounted 
to approximately $48,900 and were made to the following universities: Dal- 
housie, Laval, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Western Ontario and Alberta. 


iI—War Emergency Training, Training of Industrial Workers and 
Service Tradesmen (Schedule “K’’) 


As hostilities drew to a close there was a very marked contraction in this 
type of training, and during the year it was entirely discontinued, except for the 
streamlined courses for training foremen and supervisors. 


There were no new enrolments in the R.C.A.F. classes and very few new 
enrolments in the Navy and Army tradesmen’s classes. As each group of indus- 
trial trainees finished, the industrial classes and the plant schools were also 
closed. The expenditures and enrolments under this schedule are shown in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. 


TABLE 4—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


Dominion ALLOTMENTS AND Payments For YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1946 











SCHEDULE ‘‘L’’ 
Discharged Members 


SCHEDULE ‘‘K’’ 
Industrial War Workers 





and Service Tradesmen of Forces 

Payments for Payments for 

Allotments |Payments for : Allotments | Payments for : 

1945-6 1945-6 Previous 1945-6 1945-6 Erevious 
Years Years 

$ ets. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
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TABLE 5—APPROXIMATE EXPENDITURES UNDER WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


From 1940 ro Marcu 31, 1946 


SS ee 


Pee cere reese rere r wrens 


Otal ayer Petite oan tee es $ 


9,514,059 


1,365,325 
385, 448 


23, 823, 140 


ee 8 Oe ee ee ee eee 


This does not include expenditures for training discharged members of the Forces in 1945-46. 
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TABLE 6—WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


TRAINING OF TRADESMEN YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1946 








Enrolled Completed | Discontinued 

Dominion Summary April 1, 1945 to}, raining Training 
March 31, 1946 April 1, 1945 to} April 1, 1945 to 
March 31, 1946]March 31, 1946 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


The interest and support of industry for the short intensive classes for 
training foremen and supervisors continued with a gross enrolment during the 
year of 36,417. There was a considerable expansion of this type of activity in 
many of the Civil Service Departments of the Dominion Government. Prior 
to the end of the fiscal year the Provincial Governments were all notified that 
after March 31 this type of training would be carried on, only in those provinces 
which indicated their willingness to co-operate with the Department of Labour 
by sharing the approved costs on a 50-50 basis. During the fiscal year just 
concluded, all costs were borne solely by the Dominion Department of Labour. 
The enrolment statistics are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


FoREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISORY TRAINING DURING THE Fiscan YEAR Enpep Marcu 31, 1946 


Ce eee 
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ETN ten Mpa tre cers ears SUNN ob ha BS cp adetoledelil oyerehs 19, 449 542 7,460 5,277 3, 689 


Dominion Grand Total — 36,417. 


IV—Training of Discharged Members of the Forces (Schedule ET) 


The training of discharged members of the Forces was carried on under 
one of the schedules (Schedule “L”) of the War Emergency Training Agreement, 
which expired on March 31, 1946. For the ensuing year this training will be 
transferred to the Re-Establishment Training Agreement and carried on as one 
of its schedules. 

Rehabilitation training of veterans developed into the major responsibility 
of the Training Branch and the one which has given most serious concern to all 


connected with the administration of Canadian Vocational Training. Innumer- 
able problems and difficulties, both of a minor and major nature, have been 
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encountered owing to the very rapid increase in the number of applicants in the 
last six months of the fiscal] year, and to circumstances which were unforseen 
twelve months ago. 


The sudden ending of the war with J apan, the rapid acceleration in demobil- 
ization, the temporay dislocation of industry during the conversion period from 
war to peacetime production, coupled with the seasonal difficulties owing to the 
approach of winter, threw an unexpected and severe strain on this part of the 
joint Dominion-Provincia] Training Programme. At the same time, serious 
difficulties and delays were experienced in obtaining the buildings, equipment, 
hand tools and supplies absolutely essential to carrying on efficient pre-employ- 
ment training in many occupations desired by veterans. The end of the year, 
however, saw most of these difficulties overcome, and, generally speaking, training 
accommodation has been available for veterans as and when required in the 
great majority of occupations. | 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The same method of administration was followed as in the previous year 
with all Provincial Governments co-operating with the Department of Labour 
in a field of education which, under the Constitution, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Provincial Governments. The programme in each province was administered 
by a Regional Director, who, within the broad terms of the policy laid down by 
the Dominion Government, had authority, at the discretion of himself and his 
advisory groups, to make whatever adaptations were necessary to meet the 
situation in each province, and to provide the types of training required, with 
facilities established, so far as possible, in accordance with the two following 
factors: 


(a) the number of veterans desiring training and approved for such training 
in different occupations by the Department of Veterans Affairs; . 


(b) the anticipated field of employment in each occupation. It has been 
found almost impossible to estimate the latter factor with any degree of precision. 


The staff of Canadian Vocational Training, administrative, field, supervisory 
and instructional personnel, has been greatly augmented as training developed. 
A summary of the staff employed on March 31, 1946, is given in Table Lt a 


qualified school directors and instructors required to give the discharged members’ 
of the forces adequate and efficient training. 


private schools or in C.V.T. training centres. The Bovey Commission on 
veterans’ credits travelled across the country throughout the year, hearing 
representations from various groups representing veterans, Provincial Govern 
ments, employers, trade unions, educationalists, ete. The Commission has made 
many recommendations covering a broad field. Where the subject matter of the 
recommendations came under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments 
or of another department of the Federal Government, these recommendations 
were referred to the proper authorities for their consideration. 
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ENROLMENT 


On March 31, 1945 there was a total enrolment in all types of training 
of 3,607. This increased as follows: 

September 30—7,490; December 31—20,166; March 31, 1946—36,341. 

During the month of January alone 10,750 new trainees were absorbed. 
At the end of the fiscal year the distribution of the enrolment in different types 
of training was as follows: 

Correspondence courses—1-8 per cent; private trade schools and business 
colleges—12-8 per cent; Special C.V.T. vocational schools—38-1 per cent; 
Special C.V.T. pre-matriculation schools—27-1 per cent; training on the job 
in industry—20-2 per cent. The total number of man days training in the 
special C.V.T. training centres during the year was 1,917,786. 

There has been a certain lack of balance in the numbers applying for 
training in the different occupations in spite of efforts of D.V.A. coun- 
sellors and C.V.T. Officials to divert applicants from occupations in which 
there appears to be danger of overcrowding. These occupations were:’ 
electricians, plumbers, radio technicians, watch repair, and, to a certain extent, 
motor mechanics and machinists. In other occupations, such as painting and 
decorating and plastering, the number of veterans enrolling appeared to be far 
below the anticipated demands of industry. It must be pointed out that Cana- 
dian Vocational Training was responsible for providing training in whatever 
occupation the individual veteran desired such training, and for which he had 
been approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs. If C.V.T. representatives 
were convinced that the veteran’s choice of occupation was unwise for any 
reason or other, they called such matters to his or her attention, but if the 
applicant still persisted in his choice, he was not denied the opportunity to be 
trained. If the trainee failed to show the desirable aptitude and to make 


_ satisfactory progress, those facts were reported immediately to the Department 





of Veterans Affairs whose responsibility it then was to take appropriate action. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


The training facilities were divided into the following main categories: 


(1) Correspondence Courses 

(2) Private trade schools and business colleges 

(3) Provincial or municipal vocational schools 

(4) Special C.V.T. schools, either vocational or pre-matriculation 

(5) Apprenticeship training in trades designated under the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts 

(6) Training on the job in industry 


Use has been made during the year of approximately 106 private trade 
schools, 200 business colleges, 48 provincial or municipal. schools, and 68 special 
C.V.T. training centres. C.V.T. training centres alone on March 81, 1946, had 
a capacity conservatively estimated in excess of 35,000 which is being increased 
by approximately 30 per cent in order to meet any possible demand that may 
arise in the fall of 1946. 

Special C.V.T. training centres have been established in the following 
38 cities, with more than one centre operating in many of the cities: Charlotte- 
town, Halifax, North Sydney, Pictou, Windsor (N.S.), Saint John, Moncton, 
Edmundston, Three Rivers, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Brock- 
ville, Prescott, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Windsor, North 
Bay, Fort William, Winnipeg, St. Boniface, Brandon, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Grande Prairie, Edmonton, Red Deer, Calgary, Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, Victoria, and Vancouver. 
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TABLE 8—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND 
PRE-MATRICULATION CLASSES 





















































Numbers in Com- With 
Training pletions drawals 
From From From 
April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1945 to 1945 to 1945 to 
March 31, March 31, | March 31, 
1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary— 
Correspondence ie cot... tina s. sa sbniesss oo rdis Me eh ee “3 
Pre-Matriewlation..¢ 2.0 tr aby. ert, ee ek 1,346 
40 
Zs C1 RA en oer A Ee GO a RATA Uti Ph. ee lw x 1,484 
Prince Edward Island— 
COFTeSPONGENC?.. S.ccecdas cud ess ngs bosses eee ha tRE Gace eal ORE Le | ce easing. 0 ae aoa eee oe 
Pre-Matriculation cco. cu. 3s Gece set oo ces cone ee Ei Mept el” ons, cKOEA dol | 1-90 ieee eee) 2 
WOUSL, vconemescec’t cose ces totantoote cate TROT TEE ee 2 
Nova Scotia— 
Correspondence sh Aae tees cae kh ed cane Ae a 2 
Pre-Matriculation. .. 7). nesses chsdacwecten ete coctucteotr nl Mea Sane Oe Liweeuh Ue We tenon. iret cane Sime ae 30 
Total ss 240. HS ES MIN ee ee eee ad See Ee Le 33 
New Brunswick— 
Correspondence, )..'.5 «say ois deep aeeen ioe tfas ee ene, a ay, Gat. eile peer ie & 
Pre-Matrictlation 0.00). /553.. SSUES sgaks iG kon Py ge pe ieee ag a, 20 
Totaly <2... demr2es took. Meee eee OD. eee ee 24 
Quebec— 
Correspondence, <, «05:5: ssneheceot sch con 26 
Pre-Matriculation :0.). 5 is07s «oe ee cee ae eae Men acl t, jx 40¥4h oid 062i) Les ee Mae 67 
OLED 5.3 ss Senle Siete urbe wccha Race TOR NE Aa tac: Ge 93 
Ontario— 
Correspondence a; sans dele ear AES ee ee 38 
TAA aes ella rke hee Le 1 
Pre-Matrieblation . 2.1 A\.45. 5. Side ea ee ae Ok es 730 
11 
LOCAL A +» « sie edam guldean smu nnd A ee ee 780 
Manitoba— 
CorpbananGence. fr. «i.cchijauden bac ack dois te. ee 4 
Pre-Matriculation, 0:0... s:50000sdedaccnbicinesveeacsccenscscn{ Mena... MAMe) [PL ULmeanard am per Eone ws Cy: 121 
13 
06): Ce) SA Wee ey amouton dining ut tele e ne 2) pllduhdty 0% 138 
Saskatchewan— 
Correspondence 0/5... Hldes Peas Pak wt he wy) oo oe ee 3 
Pre-Matricnlation . soz BE. cet. sittegu lpr. looldddte he AE Mont PLR Cad, 255 anit raGa7. 4s cere canse a we 152 
9 
WOtal, 2s Sect soe SARE A Ue tied he earn ane ae ia 164 
Alberta— 
Correspondence 655i cs 205s Pe ae ee JN eee 15 
Pio- Matriculation 55. 20asssgien sonaseaeletis «detains dibemiaay) OM CWNAL ol ic ae eae Era ee eet ae 167 
2 
ORE Fair dee doce ibaie el AEs «5 Ce as Re eee & 184 
British Columbia— 
Correspondence. 47... iD .ctal (yk. ee eee ae en 5 
Pre-Matriculation. 220.2509 50 eile gets ages cece akon Lp Men, 4" OL gge tie Pa, gaa We hecobaiinn, ¢ ca 57 
4 






Total 


SO ENS SF S08 88) 9 G8 O 8 8) OO. RUG NE® Wie 618,70. 8, wNerelele she aye Sie e fahanaan epee ane One 
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In these special centres pre-employment classes have been established 
for the following occupations: Air conditioning and refrigeration, agriculture, 
barbers, bricklayers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, bookbinders, carpenters, cabinet 
makers, cooks, commercial art, diesels, dairying, dressmaking, drafting, elec- 
tricians (construction and maintenance), farm mechanics, fishing, fine arts, 
forest rangers, handicrafts, homemaking, hotels and restaurants, hairdressing, 
jewelry repair, machinists and toolmakers, motor mechanics (including body 
and fender), mining, merchandising and salesmanship, marine engineering, 
moulders, navigation, power sewing, photography, piano tuning, pattern making, 
power chain saw, painters, plasterers, plumbers, practical nursing, printing, 
radio servicing, radio technicians, radio announcing, shoe repair, sign writing, 
steamfitters, steam engineers, stationary engineers, surveying, tailoring, tele- 
graphy, tinsmiths (sheet metal), upholstery and furniture repair, wood-working 
machinists, welders, waitresses, watch repair, business administration, accounting 
and bookkeeping, stenography and pre-matriculation. 


The length of the course of training depended on the following factors: 
(a) the previous experience of the individual; (b) his aptitude and ability to 
learn; (c) the degree of skill necessary for each occupation. The normal length 
of the course for certain occupations was twelve months, but the average period 
of training was in the neghbourhood of six months. So far as possible, it was the 
objective of C.V.T. to provide training on a sufficiently broad basis of skill 
to ensure future employment. It was not the policy to turn out what might 
be called machine operators or individuals narrowly specialized in a semi- 
skilled field. 

One very serious difficulty encountered in many localities has been the acute 
shortage of housing accommodation. This made it necessary for C.V.T. to arrange 
to operate boarding and lodging facilities for those veterans who are enrolled 
for training. In some places it is being done by outside caterers, following the 
submission of tenders. In other places it is done by C.V.T. Such accommoda- 
tion was provided in Pictou, Moncton, St. Paul L’Ermite, Prescott, Brockville, 
Kitchener, Red Deer, and, in many other centres, canteens or cafeterias to 
provide meals were operated for the convenience of the trainees in attendance. 
Delays and difficulties have been experienced in obtaining the necessary 
dormitory and messing equipment and supplies. 


At the outset of the program, the policy was laid down that the training 
of veterans would be given on a day shift in daytime hours. Shortages of 
equipment precluded this policy being carried on in all places. It was also 
found that many veterans preferred to take training as near their home 
locality as possible on an evening shift, rather than leave their home district, 
while substantial numbers of other veterans expressed an outright preference for 
an evening shift. Therefore, the majority of the training centres are now oper- 
ating on a two shift basis. This will probably continue until the peak of training 
is passed. To suit the wishes and the convenience of those under training, the 
majority of the training centres operated 5 days a week, thus allowing the 
trainees week-end leaves to visit their homes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Very substantial quantities, not only of machine tools, but other items of 
equipment, as well as hand tools, working materials and supplies, have been 
needed to open up the new training centres and to provide adequate training. 
Through the co-operation of the Army substantial quantities have been trans- 
ferred direct from the Army to Canadian Vocational Training. The majority 
of the items, however, have had to be purchased from War Assets Corporation 
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from equipment and supplies declared surplus, either by the Armed Services, 
war industries, or Wartime Housing. It was only late in 1945 that more than 
a mere trickle of equipment was obtained from War Assets Corporation. 
Certain items of machine tools, such as, wood working machinery, milling 
machines, shapers, have not been forthcoming in sufficient quantity to meet 
the requirements of training centres. Wherever possible, deficiencies have been 
made up by purchase in the open market, but even at the end of the fiscal 
year some of the training centres were stil] inadequately equipped. Even 
certain types of hand tools and working materials were still in extremely short 
supply. 

In addition to the funds allotted to the different provinces for the training 
of veterans, a special fund administered directly by the Department of Labour 
was authorized by P.C. 3211 of May 3, 1945, and amended by P.C. 4822 of 
July 10, 1945. This fund was used for the acquisition of buildings and property 


PrE-MArTRICULATION SCHOOLS 


There has been a rapid and unexpected increase in the numbers desiring to 
enter the pre-matriculation schools which were established in the latter part 
of the previous fiscal year. Twenty-eight of these schools were operating, 
designed to provide intensive and streamlined training for those who lack the 
academic requirements, either to enter the university or certain occupations. 
Some students required instruction in one subject only, while others lacked 
their entire junior matriculation or its equivalent. The educational back- 
ground of the trainees varied from Grade 9 to those with partial honour 
matriculation. The wide range of the individuals’ educational background, as 
well as the difference in the subjects required necessitated operating most. of the 
schools on a tutorial basis and has required most competent secondary school 
teachers, particularly specialists in mathematics and science. Inability to 
obtain the necessary teaching staff has been a handicap in some of the schools. 


TRAINING Or Vererans As APPRENTICES 


C.V.T. and D.V.A. worked very closely with the provincial apprentice 
authorities in all matters pertaining to the training of veterans for trades 
designated under the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. In all such trades there is 
a definite ratio of apprentices allowed to journeymen under the existing 
provincial regulations. Special consideration, however, has been given veterans 
in entering the designated trades, including some relaxation in the restrictions 
normally applicable to civilian-apprentices and full allowances to the veteran 
by way of trade credit for any experience he has had, either prior to enlistment 
or during his period of service with the Forces. 

In order to expedite the entrance of veterans into apprentice trades, special’ 
field staff have been taken on by Canadian Vocational Training, and they 
worked closely with the provincial apprentice authorities. As veterans were 
recommended for training in a designated trade by D.V.A., they were referred 
to representatives of the appropriate trade committee, and were trade tested 
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in order to assess the period of time credit that should be given them in view 
of their existing skill. Where, after such trade tests, it was found the veteran 
had little or no previous skill, he was referred to a C.V.T. school for intensive 
training with the normal period lasting approximately six months. On the 
satisfactory completion of his course he was then referred through our special 
field staff to the provincial apprentice authorities and was indentured to an 
employer, usually with the rating of a third or fourth year apprentice. By this 
method, when a veteran enters the service of an employer, he has enough skill to 
warrant the payment of a wage sufficient to maintain himself without further 
subsidy from the Department of Veterans Affairs. Where the initial trade test’ 


TABLE 9—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY 








Numbers in Com- With 
Training pletions drawals 
From From From 
April 1, At End April 1, April 1, 
1945 to of 1945 to 1945 to 
March 31, | March 1946] March 31, | March 31, 
1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary— 
Ei A356 eealho eR RIBIGNG ASS CEI Ciro Rae Sts Se RRRP EINER owe Cy i PR 9,603 (PPA 1,046 1,330 
VASO CIS Se Hoh Sea HURON, 5 STUNG TRS En aoe On Er ARS a IA ean 180 107 24 9 
AOS rt Le ORCS Sata CuO IEEE To IR Phat eS Er A a hei SEA 5 Pape pare 9, 783 7,304 1,070 1,379 
Prince Edward Island— 
Biles share. sey cic OSA IORI GE RISEN he visi ay ROPE Rebate Ae media Reni tua 104 67 13 24 
VV. Glin Gree eee A, UTS REN oI een PO pe NCPC RUS 2s eet CR ENN ts gfe Seer Oo eee a Sonal, oe] Tete ea Wate ies wells Satelite ene oe 
Oba ae Sane: See ee et ates Sm MN oe ec METS oie ottne 104 67 13 24 
Nova Scotia— 
Ee cee eer eh es teutls eee nea ere ik wuts tie Sb enh Ne fexe Uwe sieelactine’s rec ists 215 173 29 13 
\WURORO EWES 9 ARE STR ot BNI IN i WET ae Ne 05, Nd Ce RUA aR ee 6 4 PTH RIE A SE ee 
AX eo Lc eet: cued ease Ho ies teeter oe HERS: SAG CEESSRERS ea He aan 221 177 31 13 
New Brunswick— 
SDE Sob al) ata eM SE eI ERTS Ee BRIERE | OS ae AO CR i SOURS 166 122 24 20 
VOTES, © Nas sthay £5 Rt Sua Cae ACER ae Ie me a RE PR uA che a, Marae ee 3 1 1 
ANOLE vice eer S Aigaeepaetad aay: Be SR ERA etary Rn aaa tee 171 125 25 21 
Quebec— 
TEENS ac, aot darts Getic cc Ape ge Ln ee ed i Sele, See RL ar re 1,497 1,050 148 299 
\RUESCEN ER Bsedoabigs DS Area iets eee RERES GOES OER Se iA NII Site te ur 21 10 2, 9 
ROLE ESS See She SOOO | RICE CoT BIS b ORICIIE ORL EAGER ESRC coe AR Pana 1,518 1,060 150 308 
Ontario— 
CDS Rae ak, cto tin antin a Siclctouss ope tee: Sista lorhhe eeaiers sre 4,356 3, 562 296 498 
VWVOMMOT Meese Menem, ote Cree tuned NANG, SUE, . Geb cnict wave e weaele es ele e.a ets 53 15 
Pio ba leet ee ees Cate a ciakdalte die ede ot ow etre sissentiac ose os 4,428 3,615 300 513 
Manitoba— 
IG A escalator tot Ras tab ACE Re ERD aR COs eau a RCRA Bt RU Tt ge 973 727 115 131 
VVOE Clie Petes oo os Logs hae ole cOeebae es tiatte Siaka erarnieiuate erersia arerere 10 u 
ADOC LAR in cre he, SPOS Ree eee CIES OT CET TRE IES Res iA Aine 983 734 117 132 
Saskatchewan— 
Tg ctr eer cE Mee et ts yar e Meistormuts.6 eran sauckomiore ts oomrepee te 417 290 83 44 
VOICE Teen rene enEn «Serres He GW cee tis aeisict tne es 3 ED bapecatere totes 
OGRE retertst la Sree staaiiaiis ie oe Re oe Ree ee oe e ame ewes sais oe 421 293 84 44 
Alberta— 
be ea ER at ae IE te Me EEO cic ec ate neath ie ohecedeads es 848 532 145 171 
WOMEN Spout setae eee seBET iRise bias ETSREMS ceeiid (ase ble dence oleh eae se 32 13 8 ll 
ROE aAL TEL ED 1, Ae ee cree Bids cc eR RIA cholabe cote aol eS ee bie telovaieye ccs 880 545 153 182 
ie ee I a als. 4g 1,027 704 193 130 
NUOUMEN ee eimere a tert inin cerns tir clever ctorictcs «© ce vies ets'cae wo Sisrsraiaia se erate 30 14 12 
NSTI oe bonec tine adc ale ncn eae ASSO Enon SRB camaro cee ae 1,057 718 197 142 
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TABLE 10—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 








Completed 
Numbers in but not With- 
Training Reported drawals 
Placed 
From From From 
April 1, At End April 1, April 1, 
1945 to of 1945 to 1945 to 
March 31, | March 31, March 31, | March 31, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary— 
INL GL Site sisrence en ers eee ace ees eae eR Sas Oe ae 24,105 16, 604 536 3, 716 
Worn. s.25 se Ptctocs cicero ios Mintice Nas altel te een Ee 3, 188 1,896 106 589 
LOUSU Ges. Was Sa aT ete ac coe Merhaa ee abe 27, 293 18, 500 642 4,305 
Prince Edward Island— 
Men ae ee ea Ee en eee Sean Sader 86 59 9 10 
Workers sits Bos aires, chk te coh Mae eo) Ge ak ete 14 8 3 2 
OUI ren ce ti cote vec Ce es eG 100 67 12 12 
Nova Scotia— 
MON YS v's sissy cele eins Dhue eR Ree 5 So eee Te Le ae 902 697 1 109 
N01 0012) A Sm aye es STNG. ol IGA I) Sending OUR he ot 61 C8 AE PCa pe eR aeena AO ot 8 
WOES SES ote oie ao meee. Wevts Daten cee | bw ber aay 963 748 1 117 
New Brunswick— 
Mien died ea ohare oho eee eo. See 1,023 759 2 172 
MV OORED fy cad cb ak cc's’ Gi tate cts 6 means See tend ey Cee ane 97 58 1 25 
TOU. fs 5h vscpuletaatinne foot ERE eh Te Tee 1, 120 817 3 197 
Quebec— 
IECU Re oo tesa a Se, RO RR ale Brent Ae) BP vena 4,602 3, 434 79 805 
WOUAGD Ae a's so ged CEA ey) Ue eee aa Se 509 334 8 90 
TOCAL. <oaaae cP e Roe eee Oc mC Ene 5,111 3, 768 87 895 
Ontario— 
bs 2) gee Ay SOR Ie geet Rat ow nee a 5 9,474 7,032 243 1,095 
WOMEN OE Ss Sagem Pre iee. coterie cca ee 1,068 663 43 189 
Obale.. sone rata bay ahuis aysiat have tie @ MEER eis AERTS AEE A Soins Oe 10, 542 7,695 286 1, 284 
Manitoba— 
OT it Soba: elds Atmos oma ME ORAL ERE CEE 2,774 1,592 108 698 
Womin 2a ssh sis a hvgeet een tas bee) eee ees 387 200 3 104 
DORR cc cabes ote ukue cere Oe erie On... (ieee 3,161 1,792 111 802 
Saskaichewan— 
LL ay Soe ALES RN SR ONE Ao) Me igor ON kee oP 1,414 786 25 156 
WORDED Sica art ap SIRE wsdl uate staie whsip te Uae SET ee eee 263 156 11 26 
dg 7) ap age ibemat 0 etna -oaplanenean Uonteunte ethigys, pts Seas maT) 1,677 942 36 182 
Alberta— 
LES MEAS, Fee RES a SERINE MRCS Niel Ae dhenge Nay 2,142 1, 266 21 504 
WORMED. Sibacseld ote a thane thas Avid tee tee Gs Seamer 374 191 22 73 
OMe 0cteesaaae ore ter date Ce ae 2,516 1,457 43 577 
British Columbia— 
Ose: Tea ee Gee WCE OR Sober. Meee Smale 1, 688 979 48 167 
WW OMRER a a acl Es ¢ dese e «es ahs oR epee Deena 415 235 15 72 
POUL te lcs ede eR ee eres Dead ake © 2,103 1,214 63 239 





showed that the veteran had a fair degree of practical skill and technical 
knowledge, he was indentured at once to an employer as a senior apprentice. 
Sometimes he was even given employment as a qualified journeyman. 

Special efforts have been made to publicize the employment opportunities 
in the building and construction industry. This has been done by distribution of 
pamphlets to service personnel, by publicity through the press and over the 
radio and by personnel counselling to members of the Forces, both prior to, and 
subsequent to their discharge. At the end of the fiscal year the number of 
veterans requesting training in painting and decorating or plastering was still 
far below the estimated requirements of the construction industry. On the 
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other hand, an undue proportion of veterans have sought training as electricians 
and plumbers. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB 


The number of industrial occupations for which adequate training can be 
given in a pre-employment class is limited to approximately 100 out of many 
thousands of industrial occupations of all kinds. The only method of obtaining 
skill in these latter occupations, which constitutes the bulk of the skilled or 
‘semi-skilled employed in industry, is by the method of training on the job in 
industry itself. Therefore, during the year training on the job attained increasing 
importance, not only with a view to extending the range of training for 
employment opportunities for veterans, but also to relieve the strain on many 
of the pre-employment schools. 

Special publicity has been given to training on the job by means of letters 
and bulletins to employers as well as by newspaper articles and radio announce- 
ments. During the year arrangements were consummated by which the 
assistance of all the National Employment Service Offices was obtained not 
only in publicizing training on the job, but in locating suitable training 
opportunities. In this way the efforts of the field staff of C.V.T. who numbered 
over 200 at the end of the fiscal year, were very greatly supplemented. The 
drawing up of the individual training contracts and the subsequent supervision 
of the training has remained the responsibility of the C.V.T. field staff. 

All training opportunities when located were made known to the District 
Supervisors of Counselling of the Department of Veterans Affairs, who through’ 
their individual counsellors were then able to refer suitable applicants to these 
openings. The length of the training depended on the trainee’s prior experience 
and the degree of skill needed for the successful operation of each job and has 
varied from three months to several years. From the beginning the trainee has 
been recognized as a regular employee and a wage was agreed on between 
the representatives of C.V.T. and D.V.A. and the employer, which represented, 
on an average, approximately 80 per cent of the wage paid to a normal worker 
in the occupation concerned. As the majority of the trainees were inexperienced, 
the employer paid the individual trainee what his service were worth and the 
balance of the training wage was made up by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs from the training grant for which the individual trainees was eligible. 
As training progressed and the trainee’s service became more valuable the 
proportion paid by the employer increased and the amount of refund by D.V.A. 
correspondingly decreased. 

Employers throughout the country have been very interested in the plan 
and most co-operative. In numerous cases they have taken veterans in for 
training, and, from the outset, have paid the full wage without drawing on any 
training grant from the Department of Veterans Affairs, and in this way they 
have helped to conserve the Re-Establishment Credit of the veteran, because 
any direct payments by way of training allowance or tuition fee of the 
veteran must be deducted from the Re-Establishment Credit for which the 
individual is eligible. 

This whole plan was dependent for success not only on the goodwill of the 
employer and the interest and application of the individual veteran, but also 
on fairly close supervision by C.V.T. field staff, particularly in the initial 
stages. Where the trainee was not giving satisfactory service or where the 
employer was not giving satisfactory training, or had shown any tendency to 
exploit the trainee, the contract has been cancelled and the trainee removed. 
There have been surprisingly few instances of this. In some cases contracts 
have been reviewed by the Head Office of D.V.A. and C.V.T., which did not 
seem to be in the best interests of the veteran, either because the training 
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period for the particular occupation was too long or because the employer was 
not paying a sufficiently high percentage of the wage. Such contracts have 
either been cancelled or modified. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been almost impossible to estimate with any accuracy the accommo- 
dation that should be provided across the country for training in the different 
occupational groups, owing to there being too many unknown factors involved, . 
namely, the lack of knowledge as to how many veterans would be desiring 
training in any particular occupation, and, at the other end, how many employ- 
ment opportunities would be forthcoming in six months or a year’s time. This 
resulted in substantial waiting lists for some types of training, particularly 
those for which the procurement of equipment and machine tools has been 
extremely difficult. On the other hand, the enrolment in many other classes 
set up has represented only a fraction of the training capacity throughout the 
country. Constant revisions are being made in training capacities, and continu- 
ing efforts are being made to obtain more adequate data on which the capacity 
should be based. The policy has, however, been adopted that it is better to 
have a surplus of capacity than to have inadequate facilities. Therefore, steps 
have been taken to increase the overall capacity for vocational training by 
September, so that C.V.T. may be in a position to handle whatever demands may 
be made for training during the coming winter. ; 


V—Apprentice Training 


Apprenticeship Acts were in force in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Apprenticeship Agreements have been completed between the 
Dominion Department of Labour and all provinces, except Prince Edward Island 
and Quebec. The list of trades designated under Provincial Acts has been 
constantly adided to during the year and at the end of the year included all 
the building and construction trades, automobile repair mechanics, and, in some 
provinces, barbering, hairdressing and other highly skilled trades. 

In the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick, 
where Apprenticeship Acts have been in operation for a short time, very 
satisfactory progress has been made. Trade committees are functioning in all 
provinces and the length of the apprentice period has been established for each 
trade and has varied from two to five years for different occupations. 
The ratio of apprentices allowed to journeymen has shown considerable diver- 
gency between different provinces in accordance with prevailing conditions. 
All apprentices in designated trades are under written indenture either to an 
individual employer or to the industry, and wages are paid in accordance with 
the regulations in each province, with periodic increases throughout the term 
of apprenticeship. The wages have, in most cases, been set in percentages of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate. 

An important provision in all the Apprenticeship Acts and Agreements has 
been for class training, partly practical, and partly technical in related subjects. 
In British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick this training has been 
given in part-time classes. In the Prairie Provinces the training has usually 
been given in full-time classes lasting three months. In Ontario two months of 
full-time training has been given to first and second year apprentices in the 
building and construction trades. Use has also been made of correspondence 
courses. 

While the main emphasis during the year has been on the indentureship 
and training of veterans as apprentices, at the same time, there has been a 
substantial increase in most provinces in the number of civilian apprentices 
in trades designated under the Act. The amounts expended by the Department 
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of Labour under the Apprenticeship Agreements, as well as statistics showing 
the registration of apprentices and the amount of class training given, are shown 
in Table 12. 


Vi—tThe Retraining of Civilian Workers 


During the summer of 1945 the Re-Establishment Training Agreements 
were approved by the Governor General in Council and sent to all provinces, 
to provide for the training or retraining for peacetime occupations of workers 
released from gainful employment. 

These agreements cover a three-year period ending March 31, 1948. 
Selection of trainees is to be made by representatives of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the National Employment Services, but training is not restricted 
to those in receipt of Unemployment Insurance Benefit, nor to those formerly 
employed .in industries engaged solely in war production. Under the agreement 
the Dominion Department of Labour would bear approximately 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the approved costs as outlined in the report of the Training 
Branch for 1944-45. 

Provision was also made for transfer to this agreement from the War 
Emergency Training Agreement the training of discharged members of the 
Forces after March 31 when the War Emergency Training Agreement expired. 

So far as the retraining of civilian workers is concerned, the agreement has 
been signed only by the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia Even in these provinces practically no use has been made 
of the agreement and no training given under its auspices. The view has been 
generally held in the provinces that the training of former members of the 
Forces should be given first priority, and it has been recognized that the 
provision of this training has taxed the capacity of the training centres to the 
utmost during the year. The total Dominion appropriation for the retraining 
of civilian workers for the year was $1,500,000, but up to the end of April the 
total amount of claims paid was only $1,395. 


Vill—Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 


Agreements lasting for ten years were completed with all provinces by which 
the Dominion Department of Labour assists financially in the carrying on and 
development of vocational training on the secondary school level. The allot- 
ments and claims paid under this agreement to the different provinces is shown 
in Table 13. 

Each province received an outright grant of $10,000 per annum. A 
Dominion annual contribution of $1,910,000 was allotted among the different 
provinces in proportion to the number of young people in each province in the 
age groups 15 to 19, as shown in the last Dominion census. A further Dominion 
contribution of $3,000,000, allotted on the same basis, was made available for 
capital expenditures for buildings and equipment. Except for the $10,000 grant 
the Provincial Government must match the Dominion contribution dollar for 
dollar. 

As the agreements were not completed, for the most part, until late in the 
year, little could be done in the way of expanding vocational training facilities, 
consequently, very little of the Dominion contribution for capital expendi- 
tures has been used, but the unexpended portion will be carried over and can 
be avaliable in the next ensuing fiscal year. A shortage of building materials 
and the difficulty in purchasing equipment have also contributed to the inability 
of Provincial Governments to expand their regular vocational training accom- 
modation. It is expected, however, that during the coming year these conditions 
will no longer prevail, a large scale expansion of vocational schools, buildings 
and equipment will take place across the country. 
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TABLE 11—TOTAL STAFF OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING, MARCH 31, 1946 
Dominion ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS YEAR EnpeD Marcu 31, 1946 














Type of Work P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.*| Sask. | Alta. | B.c, |Dominion 
























































Totals 
School Principals and Instructors. . . 10 86 67 389 761 129 136 198 115 1,901 
Office'and Clerical...3. 43... Se. . 2 17 12 61 126 23 16 24 17 298 
Maintenance ts.) Dot ya kin. ae 1 75 26 73 173 22 21 39 18 448 
Field Representatives and Super- 
VISOKS Gs Ota hinny Uee eee oe ee 4 8 11 46 70 19 10 23 23 214 
Miscellaneous. Laie oss tye. & 1 5 Lee 8 WG eae se 1 23 
Provincial Totals’ =... 2.68... 18 181 137 569 1, 188 193 190 284 174 2,884 
TABLE 12—APPRENTICE TRAININGTYEAR? ENDED MARCH 31, 1946 
Claims | Apprentices Enrolment 
Province Dominion Paid to | Registered Training Given in 
Allotments April 3, March 31, in Classes Class 
1946 1946 Training 
$ $ Days Hours 
Naya Scotia ge Wy feet ti AY ie 12,500 2,848 57 P T1SHS, Same SO eet 14, 503 86 
Nan Berunsuiek 0 gon dew ety od te da Wins 5 O00 eas eee Bes | Botte: eet: Ms otra 23 
Ontaniord 9.94 Pe te hot ie LL 75,000 | 29,541 16 2,869 So 080A. Aves ee 1,418 
Manitobar, Poath:\ cise ok bo ceiity py Bien e: eee ta 20 O00; ee eceies. 4. CN Cae ae Pee Bee Maer ie (IRS TS 
Saskatchewan... /a57. 206%. 2 ol ey ou 10, 000 6,200 93 92 3, CACY) he ee 113 
Albertavl GBs) xpi g atta! had Bei rete 8 Bike NO JOOOF Sew sat eee i 382 B; LOD} ligcaes th ertance 163 
British. Columbia..o- 0) ct ee 5, 000 4,462 65 D282. eta ttee ie 25, 683 907 
SRO ot. esl Ue cue ot ge Me aie 140,500 | 43,053 31 4,905 94,444 40, 186 2,710 
N.B.: No apprentice Agreement in either P.E.I. or Quebec. 
TABLE 13—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Dominion ContTRIBUTION Claims 

een Sei vere 

Province utright A 1 pecia, pril 30, 

Grant ete Capital 1946 
Contribution Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 

Frinve Edward island .¢./.°'4, Pia S372: OO CEES nae 10, 000 15,700 24, 600 10, 000 

Nova Seqtinn ss © pis bint th: ed ep RR at tha tou 10, 000 96, 400 151, 290 10, 000 
New ;brunswig..Mo.. 2 5.A.. avin tat he ete 10, 000 82,700 129, 900 81,598 35 
Qmebees, Dire yeh A. LEC, PT EEL RU Cae ee 10, 000 599, 400 941, 820 417,009 49 

OOtNre t,he: MOONEE Ce ame eee Be he Bea 10, 000 579, 000 909, 450 10,000 

MEPILODA, oe. tea sel, LY Mk eee SOLED |G AND Bere 10, 000 125,300 196, 800 10, 000 
baskatehewan. oy. e cat ccck Be oe, Mee ae Pa 10, 000 163, 900 257, 460 48,929 68 

Ml eit. ih nen cbs. gee et eatin cil. wltenie nets ass Line hee 10, 000 133, 800 210, 060 10, 000 

British Columbia. wine dO cb eR obs, ee 10, 000 113, 800 178, 620 10, 000 
PGtaL SRC ene ord eee EAD 90, 000 1,910, 000 3, 000, 000 607,537 52 

















N.B.: The Dominion contribution must be matched by the Province. 


TABLE 14—SPECIAL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENTgFUND FOR§3TRAINING OF 
EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


ea iik 

















Province Buildings Equipment 
$ $ 
Erince Edward 'Tsland 70°50) 20 0 0 See ere MELO) TRAIT ak at Ser, She 9,963 34 
Nova Beatia 2 iciuay. ne, Ae i AD, Gee edt ee a 10,146 00 5,277 65 
Nowy rushes aye. dws iuhit 47 fe er teeth heated Feat sx: ea 4,523 46 98,598 46 
211M ACO Si PRR NN cation sedi i gmeciuy crit ta Bel co NE 22,414 68 39,124 87 
Onitenie Aah ia. NU ne 0 UNE Ra Geir ie ciel aeniai: 81,222 92 |  —- 18, 063 51 
ENA CaL eC. Bae Seen ere fe en ae IN OY Se phere tea CROPER Pe Ey Chat ee 20,582 00 49,947 35 
SEL CR Tl Co Ae MMR AO toe ee Uli Ub WIN Meili’. i ircimn osaghh. 2a ldloee 73,263 36 
Derek ihe, . «See edie. a Oe ae he, ae ores teaegs 14,260 00 67,489 80 
British Goluia big. 4.5 a5 cig sehi adh gett oadianien le, deud st | necrckeiods eyid deal ences 9E ce 8,150 14 


Dota Air. eee Tee ots oe OO ee Ln ee nn Cnr 179, 264 87 369,878 48 
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CONCLUSION 


The year 1945-46 has witnessed the termination of another transitional stage 
in the Training Programme from a war emergency footing to a post-war organ- 
ization. It can be fairly stated that with the authority of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 and the various agreements completed in 
accordance with that Act, provision has been made for all types of training 
which will be necessary in the immediate post-war period. : 

In concluding this report, I wish again to express the thanks of the Training 
Branch to the different departments of the Provincial Governments and to the 
individual officials of such departments, who have co-operated so fully in the 
different training activities. Thanks are also expressed to the Regional Directors 
in the different provinces, other members of the staff of C.V.T., to the officials 
of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs for the whole-hearted assistance that 
they have given in carrying on the training activities undertaken, particularly 
the training of discharged members of the Forces. 





Respectfully submitted, 


R. F. THoMpson, 
Director of Training. 


APPENDIX 1 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


List oF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
L. W. Shaw, Esq., Colonel J. Neish, 
Director of Education, Department of Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Education, Training, 
. Charlottetown, P.EI. 4th Floor, 364 Main Street, 
} Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Nova Scotia— 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Director of Technical Education, Depart- Saskatchewan— 
ment of Education, W. A. Ross, Esq., 
Halifax, NS. Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 


Training, 
Department of Education, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


New Brunswick— 
Be Walwe. Lipert,” Es... 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 


Fredericton, N.B. Alberta— 
b J. H. Ross, Esq., : 
ee ae Gone Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
UX ‘Ol. -d. emay, : 5 Training, 
Regional Director, Canadian Voeational _Hudson’s Bay Building, 217-7th Avenue, W., 
132 St. James Street, W., Calgary, Alberta. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Gatien British Columbia— 
ntario— 
H. H. Kerr, Esq. Henry Hill, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, Training, 
50 Gould Street, 81 Robson Street, 


Toronto 2, Ontario. Vancouver, B.C. 
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APPENDIX 2 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


List or MrmpBers oF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ApviIsory CoUNCIL 


Charrman— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, J 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Members of Council— 

Alphonse Begin, Esq., 

Publicity Agent, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Inc., 

940 Cherrier Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Jean Bruchesi, Esq., 

Deputy Provincial Secretary, 

Quebec City, P.Q. 

E. R. Complin, Esq., 

Personnel Director, Canadian Industries 
Limited, 

Montreal, P.Q. 

N. 8. Dowd, Esq, 

Executive Secretary, The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 

230 Laurier Avenue, W.., 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Lt-Col. F. T. Fairey, 

Deputy Minister, Department of Education. 

Victoria, B.C. 

Capt. H. G. Gonthier, 

President of the Provincial Command of the 
Legion, 

St. Lambert, P.Q. 

Mrs. E. D. Hardy, 

President, National Council of Women, 

198 Second Avenue, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


J. C. Herwig, Esq., 

Acting General. Secretary, the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

D. 8. Lyons, Esq., 

General Vice-President, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 

806 Keefer Building, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


N. C. MacKay, Esq., 

Director of Extension, Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Miss B. Oxner, 

Director of Women’s Work, University of 
Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Dr. Fletcher Peacock, 

Director of Educational Services, Depart- 
ment of Education, 

Fredericton, N.B. 

F. 8. Rutherford, Esq., 

Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 

R. Seasons, Esq.., 

c/o W. G. Edge Company, 150 Gloucester 
Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. H. F. Sexton, 

Director of Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 

Halifax, NS. 

C. B. C. Scott, Esq,, 

General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Proposed Changes in Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
and Contribution Rates 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee Presents Recommendations 
supported by Actuarial Report 


At its meeting in May, 1946, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
developed a proposal which was the subject 
of a public hearing in Ottawa on June 17, and 
subsequent report to the Governor General in 
Council. 


A® its name implies, the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee is the 
consultative portion of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’s administrative organ- 
ization. There are six sections of the Act 
devoted to the appointment and functions of 
the Committee. (82 to 87 inclusive.) 


Composition of Committee 


It is stipulated in the 
Committee shall consist of a Chairman and 
not less than four nor more than six 
members, who shall receive their appointments 
from the Governor in Council for a period 
not exceeding five years. 

Of the members other than the Chairman, 
at least one shall be appointed after con- 
sultation with organizations representative of 
employed persons and an equal number after 
consultation with organizations representative 
of employers. Senators, members of the 
House of Commons and members of the 
Legislative Council or Legislative Assembly of 
any of the provinces are specifically excluded 
from membership on the Committee. 

The Committee as at present constituted 
follows: Dr. W. A. Mackintosh (Chairman), 
J. F. McMillan, Percy R. Bengough, Miss 
Estelle Hewson, W. A. MacDonald, George 
Burt, V. R. Smith, and Eric Stangroom 
(Secretary). 


Functions of Committee 


The Committee is required to make a 
report to the Governor in Council not later 


Act that the 


than the end of February in each year on 
the financial condition of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund covering the preceding 
calendar year (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 324). It 
shall also report to the Governor im Council 
at any other time it considers the Fund is, 
or is likely to become, insufficient to discharge 
its liabilities. Similarly, if the Committee is 
of the considered opinion that the Fund is, 
or is likely to continue to be more than 
reasonably sufficient to discharge its habili- 
ties, it shall report accordingly. In either 
case, the Committee is required to make 
recommendations for the amendment of the 
provisions of the Act, or any regulations made 
thereunder, concerning any matters relating to 
the financial condition of the Fund, including: 
(a) the statutory conditions for receipt of 
insurance benefit and the provisions relating 
to the right to benefit; (b) the disqualifica- 
tions for insurance benefit; (c) the meaning 
of “unemployment”, or “unemployed” and of 
“benefit year”; (d) the rates of insurance 
benefit, the periods for which such benefit 
may be paid and the computation thereof; 
the payment of benefit pending appeals; or 
the rates of contribution. 

Along with any such specific recommenda- 
tions the Committee shall submit an’ esti- 
mate of the effect which the proposed amend- 
ments will have on the financial condition of 
the Fund. 

Then too, the Committee may be required 
by the Governor in Council from time to 
time to investigate and report upon: (a) the 
provision of unemployment insurance for 
excepted employments; (b) the adjustment 
of the rates of contribution and benefit of 
insured persons having regard to the wages 
or salaries of such persons. 

The following is the text of the 
mittee’s Report :— 


Com- 


Statement of a Proposal to Modify Certain Benefit and Contribution Rates 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Following representations by employee 
organizations, the Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee has under consideration 


a proposal to modify rates of benefit and 
contributions under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, as set out in the following table: 


SSS are eee 


Class ee 








While earning less than 90 cents a day, or 


CONTR ORR Oo 


While under 16 years of ALC oye ss Sees Poles s eke oe: 
Earning $5.40 to 7.49 ina week....................2., 
Earning 7.50 to.9.59 in a week: .... 06... 0. 0c..c cus 
Earning 9.60 to 11.99 ina week...................... 
Earning 12.00 to 14.99 ina week....................., 
Earning 15.00 to 19.99 ina week...................... 
Earning 20.00 to 25.99 ina week....................., 
Earning 26.00 to 33.99 ina week...................... 
Earning $34.00 or more ina week..................... 


eke le 0) 4/6°e (cto leie © % + 0: dhe 6 elsyetelss 


WSF! SB eRe Se 16 Ge eM eveleteleace) elie bla 


6) NG. {6.0 9/6 ose N We) fee, Qa inuelieial,an +e 


PUSS) vite ‘6466.0, 0:'nfo 6 ote. e! eile 6 6\/06- 8 


Benefit to 
Persons 
with 
Employee | Dependents 


Contribution 


Employer 


(Present rates of Contribution and Benefits in brackets) 


The first part of the proposal is to create 
a new Class for contributions and benefits. 
At present the highest class is Class 7. This 
includes insured persons, paid at hourly, daily, 
or weekly rates or at piece-rates, whose earn- 
ings are in excess of $26.00 a week by whatever 
amount. It also includes monthly-paid em- 
ployees whose earnings are in excess of $26.00 
a week, but not more than $2,400 a year. 
The proportion of all insured persons falling 
in Class 7 has increased each year since 1940. 
In 1945 nearly 63 per cent of employees’ con- 
tributions (by number of weeks, not value) 
came from Class 7, and over 91 per cent came 
from Classes 5, 6 and 7. 


An important feature of this change in earn- 
ings has been a reduction in the ratio of 
benefit to average earnings for those in Class 
7. As long as a contributor is below Class 7, 
as his earnings increase, his contributions in- 
crease and his benefits increase. Once he has 
entered Class 7 by increasing his earnings 
beyond $26.00 a week, his contributions and 
his benefits are at a fixed figure, even though 
his earnings may go on increasing. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports (March 
1, 1946) average weekly earnings to be $32.44. 
At present, the “with-dependent” benefit for 
this average worker is $14.40 or 44 per cent 
of the average earnings. It is argued that 
this is too low and that recognition should 


be given to the great change in earnings 
since 1940. 

Secondly, it is proposed to increase some- 
what the “with-dependent” benefit in those 
classes in which the ratio of benefit to earn- 
ings are lowest. It has been argued that the 
margin between benefit for single persons and 
those for persons with a dependent is too 
narrow. 

Thirdly, it is proposed to make some changes 
in employers’ contribution. The intention of 
the Act was that total employers’ contribu- 
tions should equal total employee contribu- 
tions. Because of the shift of contributors 
from the lower classes, in which the employer 
paid more, to higher classes, in which the em- 
ployer paid less, the intention has never been 
realized. The total of employers’ contribu- 
tions has each year fallen farther behind. In 
1945 contributions to the Fund would have 
been 8-5 per cent larger if employers had 
contributed an equal share. The new scale 
which makes employer and employee con- 
tributions equal in the higher classes is 
designed to remove this disparity. Other 
minor changes are for the purpose of gradua- 
tion and to give the convenience of contribu- 
tions which are multiples of six so that they 
may be converted into daily rates. 

The proposal under consideration has been 
examined by the Dominion Actuary, Mr. A. 
D. Watson, whose statement follows: 


Statement of Actuary Concerning Recommendations of Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Summary of Recommendations 


In summary form the recommendations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee are:— 

1. That for claimants with dependents the 
weekly rate of benefit should be in- 
creased from the present rate of 40- 
times the average weekly rate of con- 
tribution paid by the claimant during 
the two years preceding claim to 45- 
times thereof, less a deduction of 60 

~ cents. 


2. That a new contribution class, to be 
known as “class 8”, should be established 
for persons earning $34.00 weekly and 
upwards, the employer and the employee 
contribution for the new class to be each 
42 cents weekly. 


3. That the contribution schedule, beginning 


April 1, 1947, should be as follows 
(present rates of contribution in 
brackets) : 








‘Contribution Class Weekly Contribution 


Employer Employee 
QF eRe cere Ne See ees $0.09 (.18) | $0.09 (.09) 
Leta s em ee ers ee SLT 0.18 (.21) 012,12) 
VANES eae a Sk Cae Sten GE ISO 0.24 (.25) 0-15 ¢.15) 
Sees CE URBAN tad celts 0.24 (.25) 0.18 (.18) 
AM ius ti Feta nenetiek io ahape th ahabats scores 0.24 (.25) OF 21 G2) 
se ena Beag ne sae Gacara ne ie et rer enee ees 0.24 (.27) 0.24 (.24) 
GREG SRD aes Bes6 wed 0.30 (.27) 0.30 (.30) 
Uishiees ocala sistas che. parte ee Beas 0.36 (.27) 0.36 (.36) 
se taf i at hn ns eR eR 0.42 0.42 





General Considerations 


In any field of insurance the principles and 
technique to be followed must obviously be 
appropriate to secure sound procedures in the 
particular field. In most insurance fields as 
a whole the impact of claims does not vary 
widely from year to year nor over cycles of 
years. To guard against any large fluctuation 
that might occur for any particular insurer in 
any area, it is usual to redistribute risks 
through reinsurance so that each insurer may 
get a satisfactory stability of impact of claims 
from year to year. Hence, except in in- 
surance fields where the risks insured against 
increase as the years go by, very large accumu- 
lations of funds are usually not necessary as 
a provision against future fluctuations in the 
impact of claims. 

In the field of Workmen’s Compensation, 
for example, there is unlikely to be a Series 
of very favourable years followed by a series 
of very bad years, or vice versa. Years of 
high employment generally show a high ratio 
of claims to payrolls owing in part to the 
speeding-up of production and in part to the 
employment of a substantial proportion of 
less experienced workers; but there is no 
likelihood that the impact of claims will 
become unmanageable or even really difficult 
of management at any juncture. The main 
danger under Workmen’s Compensation is 
failure to make adequate provision for cases 
of permanent disability as they arise, for 
there is often a good deal of uncertainty 
concerning what is an adequate provision. 

In life insurance, owing to the increasing 
risks of death with advancing age, it is neces- 
sary for life insurance companies to accumulate 
reserves out of the premiums received through- 
out the term of each insurance policy so that 
proper provision may be made for meeting 
claims as they arise from year to year without 
increase of premiums. At the present time 
the reserves maintained by Canadian Com- 
panies against their unmatured insurance 
obligations are of the order of $3,000,000,000, 
and fhese companies are presently adding to 
their reserves at the rate of about $150,000,- 
000 per year. There have been no really 
violent fluctuations in the impact of life in- 
surance claims. Even in war years, the losses 


have presented no difficulty. Nevertheless, 
from the increasing nature of the risks enor- 
mous reserves are necessary, and it is meces- 
sary to increase them, to the end that com- 
panies may be in a position to meet their 
obligations to the persons insured, presently 
in an amount of some $10,000,000,000, and, in 
addition, their obligations to annuitants, etc. 
No opinion can be formed concerning the 
sufficiency or otherwise of these reserves unless 
account is also taken of the magnitude of 
the liabilities for the obligations the reserves 
will have to meet. 


It is much the same under an employer’s 
pension fund. The main obligations do not 
mature for payment until the employee goes 
on pension; and this is true even where there 
are important benefits to, dependents in the 
event of death of the employee before pension 
age. Hence large reserves must be accumulated 
out of the contributions made by and on be- 
half of the employee throughout his service 
in order that the fund may be in a position 
to meet the pension and other obligations as 
they fall in for payment; and the contribu- 
tions must be large enough for the due ac- 
cumulation of the necessary reserves. A pen- 
sion fund may be large and may be increasing 
rapidly, but when the accumulated reserves 
are set against the value of the future obliga- 
tions that will have to be met, it is too often 
found that the fund is quite inadequate, in 
some cases hopelessly so. The fact that an 
insurance fund or a pension fund is large and 
increasing, even rapidly, is in itself of no 
real significance. Such funds may in fact be 
decreasing and still be entirely sound, account 
being taken of all the facts and circumstances. 


The field of unemployment insurance is in 
a class by itself. There is nothing in the 
way of claim stability from year to year, 
but there ought to be reasonable stability over 
a long period of years. Employment history 
shows a series of good, or relatively good, 
years followed by a series of bad, or rela- 
tively bad years; and within the periods of 
good years or of bad years there may be 
fairly wide fluctuations. There is nothing to 
show that this history will not repeat itself 
with variations, and perhaps in worse form 
than heretofore. Apart from all other circum- 
stances affecting employment and unemploy- 
ment, conditions wholly outside Canadian 
control may either seriously hold up produc- 
tion in Canada or make it difficult or 
impossible to sell Canadian goods abroad; and 
such conditions may prevail for long periods. 
Hence, as in the past, it is scarcely justifiable 
to assume that there will not be wide fluctua- 
tions in unemployment from year to year, 
as well as good and bad periods of consider- 
able length. Obviously funds must be accumu- 


lated during the good years to take care of 
heavy claims of the bad periods, for the 
contributions currently receivable during those 
periods will be inadequate to meet the claims; 
and adequate funds can only be accumulated 
out of contributions which are adequate there- 
for. The fact that the Ure mployment Insur- 
ance Fund already accumulated is substantial 
(approximately $320,000,000 at this date) is 
only one of many factors that must. be con- 
sidered. Even if the contributions had been 
one-haif, or for that matter one-quarter, what 
they have been, a large fund would have 
been accumulated ; and, prima facie, it might 
seem to many that the Fund was in a strong 
vosition even though in fact wholly inade- 
juate, without increase in the contributions, 
-0 meet the obligations that may reasonably 
be expected to mature in the future. 

In certain respects our unemployment in- 
surance scheme is akin to a life insurance 
fund, or to a pension fund, in that the nature 
of the contract imposes the need for the 
accumulation of reserves to meet the in- 
creasing contractual obligations. The benefit 
rights of insured persons, and hence also the 
obligations of the Fund in respect of them, 
normally increase, but with fluctuations, as 
the years go by, thus requiring the accumula- 
tion of reserves. Ag the benefit rights of the 
insured person depend directly on his con- 
tribution record, i.e. his record of work in 
insuranble employment, during the preceding 
five years, and his claims’ record during the 
preceding three years, for insured persons as 
a group the increase in benefit rights is 
generally much more pronounced during their 
first five years under insurance than in later 
years. This is particularly true if the first five 
years happen to be a period of high employ- 
ment and low claims. After the scheme has 
been in operation for five years, that is, after 
July 1, 1946, insured persons as a group will 
thereafter generally have a large backlog of 
acquired benefit rights based on past con- 
tributions. and for which accumulations out of 
those contributions should, on the whole, be 
sufficient to answer. In a period of bad 
employment a large proportion of these 
accumulated benefit rights will be cashed in, 
and the necessary accumulated fund should 
be there to meet them. Hence it is important 
that the monetary value of these rights should 
not be set too high lest the funds should 
prove to be insufficient. 


There are other reasons why the contract 
of unemployment insurance imposes a general 
need for the long term accumulation of 
reserves of some importance. The daily or 
weekly rate of benefit is based on the average 
of the insured person’s contributions during 
the ‘wo years preceding claim, but the dura- 
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tion of benefit payment depends in part on 
the length of his contribution period within 
the preceding five years, and in part on his 
record of claims in the preceding three years. 
Hence the rate of benefit may be based on a 
considerably higher average level of contribu- 
tions than that of the contributions made 
during the major period of the accumulation 
of benefit rights. With increased efficiency 
and experience of the insured persons in 
employment, in a broad and general way their 
earnings normally increase throughout a large 
portion of their working life. Apart from this 
general tendency, the rate of increase is at 
times very marked over considerable periods. 
Further there would appear to be a general 
tendency to higher claim rates and longer 


periods of claim in the later working periods 
of life. Thus there are several reasons for 


the long term accumulation of reserves in 
order to be reasonably safe, and in special 
periods there may be more imperative reasons. 
The past five years constitute just such a 
special period, and perhaps no one can say 
that the period of rapidly increasing earnings 
is near its end. The number of weeks’ (or 
days,) contributions by earnings classes in 
each calendar year 1941-45, per cent of the 
total for the year, are as follows:— 








1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
0 1-8 1-4 1-8 1-9 1-4 
1 2-1 1-0 0-6 0-5 0-3 
2 3°8 2°3 1-4 1-0 0-8 
3 6-0 4-5 3°4 2-3 1-8 
4 10-6 9-2 6-9 5-6 4-6 
5 18-4 17-2 14-6 12-0 11-6 
6 22-1 21-0 19-8 17-6 16-8 
7 35°2 43-4 51-5 59-1 62-7 


4 
5 
= 


The above table shows that there has been 
a great movement of contributors from lower 
to higher earnings classes. This means that to 
a large extent contributions made by con- 
tributors while in the lower earnings classes 
have to support their claims for benefit after 
they have moved into the higher classes. 
That this is so is clear from the increasing 
proportions from year to year of the benefit 
payments which are based on class 7 
contributions. 


Benefit Payments based on Class 7 contribu- 
tions per cent of total for all classes 
for the Calendar Year: 


1943... 53 
1944. 62 
1945. 78 


A large proportion of the contribution period 
of many of these claimants has clearly been 
below the class 7 level. 
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The analogies between unemployment in- 
surance and life insurance indicated above, 
are very rough, and it is not of course prac- 
ticable to determine the unemployment in- 
surance reserves which should at any time be 
in hand with even a first approximation to 
the accuracy that obtains for life insurance. 
And circumstances may arise under unemploy- 
ment insurance requiring such a depletion of 
accumulated reserves as in a life insurance 
fund would mean an unmanageable deficiency. 
It is sufficient for present purposes to point 
out the main reasons why under unemployment 
insurance it is necessary and desirable to aim 
at the accumulation of reserves and why it 
is necessary to be on guard against the unwise 
or unwarranted dissipation of reserves that 


- may at any time be in hand. 


It is most undesirable that the bad chapters 
in the history of unemployment insurance 
elsewhere should be re-enacted here, if re- 
enactment can be avoided; and, when at any 
juncture any enlargement of benefit is being 
considered it is necessary to consider whether, 
with the enlargement, the funds which will 
be available are reasonably likely to be suffi- 
cient to meet the future obligations. Respon- 
sibility for such consideration seems to impose 
itself at this time. 


Financial Provisions of Act 


It will be well to begin by an examination 
of the basis of the financial provisions made 
in the Act for the scheme of benefits to see 
whether they were or are more than reason- 
ably sufficient for the purpose. 

The financial provisions of the Act of 1940 
were based on the statistics of employment and 
unemployment and of other idle time, all 
causes, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from the censual data of 1921 and 
1931, and from intercensus data. Between 
1921 and 1931 there was no really bad employ- 
ment year. In the eleven years 1921 to 1931, 
the year 1931 was the only really bad year, 
although the latter part of 1930 was also bad. 
The percentages of idle time to total time in 
each of the eleven years, 1921 to 1931, for all 
wage-earners are as follows: 











Percentage 
of idle 
Year time to 
total time 
in year 
NOV oo Me ie oh A dl a ar ara ES 11-5 
TODD es rege. ie ee) abe. einen lB. EEL ES 6 10-8 
ICDL an NO al eee einen oir 10-7 
ODE RARE nen ee eee. RCA. Pr a. RMN ums. ows 12-6 
LOD eae. ser k tee. em em Ss ech Bae « MAES EIS tS. es 11-2 
NOG. sel ee TES RSS A see N Ie e o 7°5 
LOD Te Re Ee Es FOE Pe oo eee sah 9-5 
NO a tts be ero Io ORCC OTS 8-9 
FLO OR nee eatery RR oe ota ors ce eco oat e eceise coe 8-3 
HOSO PE AERPs. Sr RT ROE ts Bene eee owe ai 12-9 
BEY A ene tee ee ee Oe en eet et Ora ope 21-8 


The pattern of employment derived from data 
for these eleven years, which was used as a 
basis of settling upon the financial provisions 
of the Act, showed average idle time, all 
causes of 12-4 per cent. 

Idle time here includes time lost owing to 
lay-offs, no job, illness, accident, strikes and 
lockouts, holidays, and miscellaneous causes. 
To give some idea, but necessarily only a 
rough one, of the relative importance of these 
several causes of idleness the following table 
shows, for the censual day in 1931 and in 
1941, the number of wage-earners who were 
idle on that day, per cent of all wage-earners 


then enumerated. 


Percentage idle on 
Censual Day 


Cause of Idleness 





1931 1941 


INO Ol: Shae ee rr, SO ere 15-36 3°92 
Lemporarylav-ottes. cn... 8 a Mek etdo « 1-66 +53 
MINES Seeman eMrn re tee ere hen eaten etn hone 1-00 1-56 
INCCICETLUN Mat. SEE Eo eis sale See 1 “11 
LOUNGES Vicar tn at ieee stants, aca wep ener eale ecila, oaer eke ates 35 
SUMUKCTOrTOCK-OUUT eS: foes ted ee meee 01 -04 
Othermedusests Veh eee sede. OES 09 40 

18-29 6-91 


The year 1941 was a year of very full employ- 
ment and the censual day in that year (June 
2) must have been about as favourable a day 
as any of the year as respects employment and 
illness. Yet on that day 6:91 per cent of all 
wage-earners were not at work. Out of the 
total number of persons idle on that day 
64:4 per cent either had no job or were 
temporarily laid-off. With the heavier unem- 
ployment on June 1, 1931, the proportion in 
these two categories was about 93 per cent. 
The eleven years 1921-31, with idle time of 
12-4 per cent, would fall somewhere between 
the data for the censual day in 1931 and in 
1941 given above. The proportion idle on 
June 2, 1941, a year of full employment, and 
on really about the best day in that year as 
respects unemployment and sickness, the num- 
ber idle, all causes, was 56 per cent of the 
average proportion idle, all causes, throughout 
the eleven years 1921-31. This seems suffi- 
cient to establish that these eleven years 
1921-31 were not on the average a period of 
bad employment. 


The average idle time for the eleven years 
1921-31 of 12-4 per cent was to a substantial 
extent not unemployed time in the unem- 
ployment insurance sense but merely idle 
time. The total unemployed time, as against 
merely idle time, which was brought into 
account in the primary calculations, as a basis 
for the financial provisions of the Act of 1940, 
was 19-31 days per insured person per year, 
or 3:22 weeks of six days, or 6-2 per cent of 
the 52 weeks of the year. To allow for the 


nine waiting days, 3-97 days were excluded, 
leaving 15-34 benefit days per insured person 
per year or 2°56 weeks, being 4-92 per cent 
of the 52 weeks of the year. This is all of 
the unemployed time for which benefit 
provision was made in the primary calcula- 
tions based on the statistics of eleven years 
1921-31. 


The statistics for that period did not, of 
course, make any provision for the unem- 
ployment which would be generated by the 
fact that insured persons would be paid 
benefit on proving unemployment, nor for 
any adverse experience. It was recognized, 
and will probably now be recognized, that 
some additional provision would be necessary 
or advisable, as well as adjustments for periods 
of sickness, days excluded from benefit other 
than the nine waiting days, etc. The number 
of days per insured person per year for which 
benefit provision was finally made was 18-63 
or 3:10 weeks, being 5-97 per cent of the 52 
weeks of the year. On the contribution side, 
provision was made for 45:47 weeks of 
employment per contributor per year. Having 
regard for the history of employment and 
unemployment, for the substantially seasonal 
characteristics of most industries, and for all 
other factors, it would appear that it cannot 
properly be said that the number of benefit 
days provided for was more than reasonable. 
If the scheme had become effective July 1, 
1921, instead of July 1, 1941, the Fund would 
probably have increased every year from the 
start up to 1931. In some years the increase 
would have been very large, and almost 
certainly a very large fund would have then 
been in hand at the beginning of 1931, but 
it is far from certain that that fund, together 
with contributions currently receivable, 1931 
to 1941, would have been more than sufficient 
to carry through to the latter year without 
any increase in contributions. The long term 
aspects of unemployment insurance ought not 
to be obscured from view by any short term 
circumstances. 


In this context it is interesting to note the 
statistical basis of the provision for unem- 
ployment to be made in Britain under their 
amended scheme of unemployment insurance. 
(Report of the Government Actuary, Jan- 
uary 21, 1946.) Heretofore they have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that on the average 
10 per cent of insured persons would be out 
of work at any time. By reason of the 
proposed inclusion of certain employments 
heretofore excluded it is now assumed that, 
for assessing the cost of unemployment benefit 
and the loss of contributions Owing to unem- 
ployment, 8-5 per cent of insured persons will 
be out of work at any time; and it is further 
assumed that 723 per cent of those persons 
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will qualify for benefit under the benefit 
formula and provisions of their Act. Now 8-5 
per cent of 52 weeks is 4-42 weeks, and 724 
per cent of 4-42 weeks is 3-20 weeks as against 
3°10 weeks for which benefit provision was 
made under our scheme in 1940. On the con- 
tribution side, 8-5 per cent of persons unem- 
ployed would mean 47-58 weeks of contribu- 
tion were it not for loss of contributions 
owing to sickness and other idle time. Making 
adjustments for the loss of contributions owing 
to these other causes, the result would prob- 
ably not differ materially from the 45-47 
weeks on which our contributions were based. 
Now it must be emphasized that one can- 
not arrive at any safe conclusions by com- 
paring the statistical basis of one scheme of 
unemployment insurance with that of another 
in the above fashion. Employments are 
probably on the whole more affected by the 
seasons in Canada than in Britain; the wait- 
ing period is longer under our Act than under 
the British Act; the benefit formulas are not 
the same, and so on. Nevertheless the two 
Schemes are perhaps sufficiently analogous and 
parallel to justify the wholly tentative and 
negative conclusion that, prima facie, a con- 
sideration of the statistical basis for the British 
scheme does not suggest that any very 
materially excessive provision for unemployed 
days was made under our scheme, if any. 


Relation of Employer and Employee 
Contributions 

On reference to the table on page 7 it 
will be seen that the employer and the 
employee contribution are not equal in any 
earnings class. Nevertheless the distribution 
of contributors by earnings classes on which 
the financial provisions of the Act were 
predicated was such as to show a substantial 
equality of employer and employee contribu- 
tions in total. As shown in the table on page 
8, there has been a progressive shifting of 
contributors from the lower to the higher 
earnings classes, in net effect resulting in a 
large increase in class 7 and decrease in each 
of the other classes. In class 7 the employer 
contribution, being only three-quarters of the 
employee contribution, there has been a large 
falling-off in the proportion of the total of 
the employer contribution to the total of the 
employee contribution. Benefit rates being 
directly proportionate to the average of the 
employee’s contributions for the two years 
preceding claims, there has been a general 
increase in benefit rates and in the hability 
for potential claims at the higher rates with 
the upward movement of contributors, but 
without a part passu increase in the employer 
contributions. If the employer contributions 
had in total been equal to the employee 
contributions, the receipts of the Fund would 
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have been larger in each year by approxi- 
mately the following percentages:— 

Year. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941-5 
Percentages 2 Bea 7h 163.0 F617 18.5. 2 6:1 
The additional amount that would have been 
accumulated had the employer contribution 
equalled the employee contribution is esti- 
mated at $23,000,000. The recommendation 
now is to make the employer and the em- 
ployee contributions equal in the higher earn- 
ings classes, where practically all of the con- 
tributions are payable, and thus remove this 
important cause of instability in the Fund. 
However, the recommendation is that the 
amended scheme of contributions should not 
become effective until April 1, 1947. By that 
date the amount in the Fund will be approxi- 
mately $29,000,000 less than would be the case 
on the basis of parity of contributions or of the 
order of 7 per cent of what was originally 
intended should be funded. 

The rectification in the scheme of contribu- 
tions, if adopted, will not in the future bring 
into the Fund any revenue for financing new 
benefits beyond what was originally intended 
for the scheme of benefits now in the Act. 


Extension of Coverage to Logging 


In considering the recommendations for 
the increase of benefits to persons with de- 
pendents, and the introduction of the new 
class 8, it is necessary to keep in mind the fact 
that it has already been decided to extend 
coverage to employment in lumbering and log- 


that extension to the whole field of lumbering 
and logging would adversely affect the Fund 
to the extent of about 4 per cent of the total 
annual contribution to the Fund. This would 
be a substantial inroad on any redundancy in 
the rectified scheme of contributions. It is 
true that the extension to lumbering and log- 
ging may in the first instance be to a rela- 
tively small portion of the total field and also 
to the area of greatest stability. Nevertheless, 
there will be some drain on the Fund that 
for present purposes ought not to be forgotten. 


Effects of Introducing Recommended Benefit 
Factors and of Establishing New Class 8 
The effects of introducing the benefit factors 

and of establishing the proposed new class 8, 
as recommended, have to be examined under 
two very different heads: (1) the probable 
effect that the increase in rates of benefit 
will have in generating and prolonging claims; 
and (2) the effect on claims apart from those 
mentioned in (1), ie., the increase in benefit 
payments directly proportionate to the in- 
creases in the benefit rates. 

The following table shows by earnings 
classes the benefit rates now in the Act for 
persons with dependents and for persons with- 
out dependents, and the benefit rates recom- 
mended for persons with dependents. There 
are also shown the ratio per cent of the 
present and of the recommended benefit rates 
to the minimum and maximum rates of earn- 
ings in the several earnings classes, and of the 
recommended with-dependent benefit rates to 


the present with-dependent and without-de- 
pendent benefit rates. 


ging, at least in certain regions, without 
change in contributions. It was estimated 


Nore:—As the establishment of recommended class 8 will break present class {7into a new class 7, $26.00 to $33.99, and new 
class 8, $34.00 and upwards, it is convenient for the purposes of this table to show present class 7 as though it were broken into 
the two new classes with benefit rates the same in each. See Columns (2) and (8). 
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Basaw Reteseh Act Benefit Rates 


Recommended 
Earnings Class pe Pee Sera eh Ade eI) eae 
Without With Without With 
Dependent | Dependent | Dependent’| Dependent 

ed (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
TES ADEE AGE LAA E VTA EMITTER RE ENE. SLAM STE 62 ANS $4.08 $4.80 As in $4.80 
RET a A ee hae agen OPE EN 56a is SE co REE SORE EN 2.4 Kent 5.10 6.00 Act 6.15 
OEE ae eet Re ee an acta creas oie ciel ere eisysce sn tue cane, @ wieasuaarecone lot 6.12 7.20 iy 7.50 

ee 

ANT OKO UA OO Speer sin he R hoi! ducdsbriucuay ope consis eating hig beste Bia PS acs on SERENE 7.14 8.40 Col. (2) 8.85 
NO AO een Ree ete ce ne os eter cts esi c ener munnsine er bet ty ayerts aueceTalsi9i a OME giao, > 8.16 9.60 at 10.20 
Gee OL OOSD OO elects) races See. . OA ES. SR Ste ee 10.20 12.00 left 12.90 
AOS TORO ee en Nee eee ee iets cron tens Wate aie 45 edinteta's\ 6-2 12.20 14.40 15.60 
ohare yy ee Bee a Te wea RS 2 Oe Ae ry ae UM a okeng SANE 8 ae PRC 4 Pa te 12.20 14.40 $14.28 18.30 





Max. Min. Max. 


Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 





(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
Th seh ey Sab RRLADE Cie ees GR Us 6p PO Baral ee UE | ea id oar en 75:6 54-5 88-9 64-1 88-9 64-1 
DROS Arh Se SAE a REA agtesgds | as big honda e eS Ft 68-0 53-2 80-0 62-6 Same 82-0 64-1 
ORE ea By Aes Ok aieiah Pcie Py E A> shai.’ 's os 5 63-7 51-0 75:0 60-0 as p 78:1 62-6 

cols. 

LR eR STOR SX 3 Me Rea, ok ghepiete so ck erate ha 3 0tes 59-5 47-6 70-0 56-0 (6) and (7) 73:8 59-0 
BAR hee epee ete. | Re. PAST SERE ASAE 12a ANGIE PAD tage oe 54-5 40-8 64-0 48-0 at left 68-0 51-0 
es, state. POMS i gee het. > Repeat, Cae ane Be wmeretae 51-0 39-2 60-0 46-2 64-5 49-6 
Te ENE TE EOE aes og LHe Ones ee 47-1 35-9 55-4 2-4 60-0 45-9 
Cnt Sete, wvetien., Pertwee. 0). Ab. . REG, «iin dt S5-9. |e’ AD ah | pee es 4220 oleees hb of 53 Sele ee 
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With dependent benefit rates recommended 
(column (5) previous page) as percentage of: 


qq... 








Without : 
With 
Dependent Dependent 

Benefit enehit 

i ad Rate in 

the Act 

mended ( ] (3) 

(col. (4) coe Ne 

above) above) 
(14) (15) 
Gis akon t ete ae ate ee Oe 117-6 100-0 
y ASB Eee Tim ete 120-6 102-5 
ae Tp ce ar ee eae 122-5 104-2 
ANVEA TS . Pea? Fe 124-0 105-4 
Se ee ee ee eS 125-0 106-3 
taka ath og Shee (ee eee 126-5 107-5 
PLT Gs HOR ee OE , ae 127-5 108-3 
S35 se alin ada ce: bpacuniens tetas ee 128-2 127-1 


The without-dependent benefit rates recommended in 
new class 8 ($14.28) is 117 per cent of the present rate payable 
in class 7 ($12.20). 

The excess of the recommended benefit rates 
over the present rates increases from zero 
in class 1 up to 8-3 per cent in class 7, and 
the increase in class 8 will be 27-1 per cent. 
(See column (6) in the upper portion of the 
above Table.) 

The great bulk of the benefit payments 
have been, increasingly, in the classes where 
the recommended increases will be large. The 
following table shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of benefit payments for the past three 
calendar years. 
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Percentage of Benefit 

















Contribution Class payments to total 
payments of the year 
1943 1944 1945 
Lert Pane See OF OL GTS 5 3 2 “1 
DES. RTS Ie TC eS 1-2 5 3 
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Apart from class 8, it would seem certain 
that the increase in benefit rates as recom- 
mended would be sufficient to generate some 
increase in claims. In class 8 the increase 
is really large; persons in that class can usually 
afford a bit of idleness, particularly when 
benefit is payable; they are often more diffi- 
cult to place, particularly if receiving a large 
benefit; the question of what is suitable em- 
ployment may be of another order for them 
as against persons of lower earnings. It has 
been estimated that for the year 1943, 30 per 
cent of all the benefit days for persons with 
dependents would have been within the new 
class 8; for 1944, 36 per cent, and for 1945, 
44 per cent; or as percentages of all benefit 
days in those years, respectively, 15 per cent, 
16 per cent and 19 per cent. Class 8 will clearly 
be important; and with an increase in benefit 


rates of 27-1 per cent a substantial increase 
in claims will likely be generated. 


The establishment of new class 8 will, transi- 
tionally, have another adverse effect Le, during 
the five years following the date of the setting 
up of the new class. The benefit periods of 
the block of contributors transferred to the 
new class on that date will be based on con- 
tributory periods prior to that date at lower 
levels. It is true that this effect will be de- 
creasing as the five-year period goes by. 
Although something of the same effect has 
been going on all along through contributors 
moving up in the earnings classes, it is quite 
another matter to transfer a large proportion 
of contributors all at once to a much higher 
level. A substantial liability will forthwith 
be created on the establishment of class 8, 
beyond the additional liability arising out of 
the adoption of the recommended benefit 
factors. 


Apart from the two adverse circumstances 
just noted, calculations based on available 
data indicate that the establishment of new 
class 8 would not likely have any other adverse 
effect. 


Considering the issues on the basis of the 
relative claims that would be payable if the 
recommended benefit factors were adopted, 
setting aside for this purpose the question of 
the generation of claims by reason of the in- 
creased rates, the most relevant and useful 
data are the claims for the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945 compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. These data give the number of 
claimants and the number of benefit days 
separately for males and females, and separ- 
ately for with-dependent and without-depend- 
ent claimants From these data have been 
computed the claims paid and the claims which 
would have been paid had the benefit factors 
as recommended been in operation in those 
two years, but without the establishment of 
class 8. The ratio of benefit payments com- 
puted on the recommended basis per cent of 
the benefit payments computed on the basis 
of the Act are: for 1943, 104-5 per cent; for 
1944, 104-1 per cent and for 1945, 104-1 per 
cent. It probably may be taken that the 
relative increase in benefit payments would be 
of the order of 4 per cent. This is a sub- 
stantial overall increase; and in addition there 
is to be considered the claims which will be 
generated by the increase in benefit rates, and 
the commitment to extend coverage to lumb- 
ering and logging. 

Considering now the ratio of the present 
benefits and of the recommended benefits to 
the minimum and the maximum of the several] 
earnings classes (see lower portion of the 
Table on page 11), it would seem that the 
recommended benefits are as high as they 


ought to be put if there is to be a really sound 
basis for insurance. In fact there is probably 
good and sufficient reason for thinking that 
the present rates of benefit may be as high as 
they ought to be except for the upper reaches 
of class 7. Some increase there is quite an- 
other matter as against substantial increases 
in classes 5, 6 and 7. To further increase 
benefit rates beyond those recommended 
would probably be to get onto unsound ground. 
It is true that the shifting upwards of rates of 
earnings may later require a further revision 
upwards of the ratios and benefits to earnings, 
and the financial effect and the provision there- 
for will then have to be considered. 

Owing to the shifting proportion of persons 
contributing in the several earnings classes, 
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On the Basis of the Act 


and the shifting proportion of with-dependent 
and without-dependent claimants, there may 
well be a Jack of stability in the overall aver- 
age rate of benefit from year to year. So far 
as this may arise from the shifting proportions 
of persons contributing in the several earnings 
classes, it is not likely to be a matter of much 
importance, unless the shifts come about too 
suddenly, for benefit rates will keep a fairly 
close contact with the contributions to provide 
the benefits. The following table shows the 
daily average rate of benefit to claimants in 
each earnings class, and the average for claim- 
ants for all classes, for each of the past three 
years, on the basis in the Act and on the re- 
commended basis, disregarding the establish- 
ment of new class 8. 


On the Basis Recommended 





Class 

1943 
TH 2 tera Eh eo: RAR ts asl nO ny Rage te ORR fe $0.69 
MI RE ee ae Bi rah s ihre ee hin, srancioinl Seatiie ais 0.86 
OP enue each la SO A IRC een Sea 1.04 
ATOR er PN RA cc edi Lioe Ree SS area ee te? 
i eM ie SIE ee os Ancor. Skis iacdre. SRY 1.43 
ee eee iG oy macro, cahoots arimaee ae hee saad 1.86 
TR ie RA Se NAO t a aadlor eh ec Smiace So eats 2.29 
BAT PeeWee RO oe Nes Niet ln Peart St Aight lace nibetaens 1.85 





1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
$0.69 $0.69 $0.69 $0.69 $0.69 
0.86 0.85 0.86 0.86 0.85 
1.03 1.03 1104 1.04 1.03 
1.21 121 1123 1.21 191 
1.40 1140 1.47 1143 1.42 
1.82 1.78 1194 1/88 1181 
2:25 2,24 2 49 2°36 2°35 
1.93 1.99 1.93 2.01 aii 


The tendency toward decreasing average 
daily rates of benefit in the several earnings 
classes arises from decreasing proportions of 
with-dependent claimants; and the tendency 
toward increases in the averages for all classes 
combined arises from the increasing propor- 
tions of claimants in class 7, this increase 
being more than sufficient to offset the effect 
of the decrease in the proportions of with- 
dependent claimants. From the above table 
it would appear that the first mentioned 
tendency may have just about spent itself; 
and there may of course be a reverse tendency 
in the next few years. There is nothing for 
present alarm in these tendencies. 


General Conclusions 


The financial provisions of the Act of 1940 
were based on employment and unemployment 
statistics for the eleven years 1921 to 1931, 
with certain adjustments believed in 1940 to 
be no more than reasonably sufficient to pro- 
vide the benefits having regard for the then 
circumstances. The war was then a real war 
and there was great uncertainty concerning 
its course and duration and concerning the 
immediate after-war situation. It is now 
nearly five years since the Act came into oper- 
ation, hostilities have been over for a consid- 
erable period. During those years employ- 
ment has been high and claims relatively 
trifling. Notwithstanding that the Fund 
would now be much larger if the employer 


contribution had been equal to the employee 
contribution, nevertheless the accumulations 
in the Fund to date are probably a good 
deal more than they would have been during 
any equal period 1921-31, or for that matter 
during the period 1921-41. The favourable 
experience of the period may be taken to have 
offset some of the unfavourable factors herein 
considered. 

On July 1, 1946, a substantial block of 
insured persons will have entered upon their 
sixth insurance year, and during the course of 
the following twelve months the greater pro- 
portion will also have done so, account being 
taken of the war service which will be count- 
able for veterans returning to insurable 
employment. Having regard for the terms of 
the benefit formula this means that there will 
probably soon be substantial funds accumu- 
lated from the contributions of pre-five years 
insurance. After the first five years under 
insurance the benefit rights of the insured 
person will usually increase more gradually, 
and thereafter any favourable experience will 
strengthen the Fund more than was the case 
during the first five years. 

Having regard for all of the facts and cir- 
cumstances at this time, favourable and 
unfavourable, as against the facts and circum- 
stances of August 1940; for the financial pro- 
vision that will be made for benefits on the 
basis of the proposed rectification of the 
scheme of contributions; for the amount of 


the accumulated fund, and the liability on 
account of accumulated benefit rights of 
insured persons, acquired in large part at 
lower contribution levels than those at which 
the liability will have to be discharged; for 
the commitments in respect of lumbering and 
logging; and for the specific terms of the 
recommendations of the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee, it appears reas- 
onable that effect should be given to these 
recommendations. 


Throughout this report reasons were given 
for not going beyond these recommendations 
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at this time. There is perhaps another 
reason. It would appear desirable that the 
waiting period should be reduced as soon as 
it may be safe to do so, and if practicable it 
would seem desirable to reduce it to six days. 
This change would, on the average over the 
years, add about four and one-half per cent to 
the cost of benefit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. D. Watson. 
Department of Insurance, 
Ottawa, Ontario, May 21, 1946. 


Ottawa: Printed by Epmonp CLouTier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the Third 
Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organization, Mexico, April 1946 


Mexico, D.F., 
May 10, 1946. 


The Honourable HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
PGEyNt Ps 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—The undersigned delegates, appointed 
to represent the Government of Canada at 
the Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, have the honour to report that the 
Conference met at Mexico City, United States 
of Mexico, from April 1 to April 16, 1946. 


Organization of the Conference 


Sixteen of the eighteen American States 
Members of the Organization, that is, all 
except Brazil and Haiti, were represented at 
the Conference. Honduras, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay and El Salvador, which are not Members 
at present, were represented by observers, as 
were the Inter-American Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood and the _ Inter- 
American Indian Institute. A total of one 
hundred and seventy delegates, advisers and 
observers attended the Conference which held 
eighteen plenary sittings. 

The Canadian Delegation was composed as 
follows: 


Government. Delegates 
Mr. H. L. Krenteysing, Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. 
Mr. C. C. Experts, Second Secretary, Cana- 
dian Embassy, Mexico City. 


Advisers to the Government Delegates 
Mr. Paul Gouusxr, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. J. 8. McCutracu, Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate 
Mr. C. E. SHumaker, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, New Toronto, Ont. 


z 


Workers’ Delegate 


Mr. J. B. Warp, of Montreal, Chairman, 
General Conference Committee, Standard 
Railway Labour Organizations. 


At 11.00 a.m. on April 1, the Conference was 
declared open by the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
(Mr. G. Myrddin-Evans, representative of the 
United Kingdom Government) who _ intro- 
duced the President of Mexico, His Excellency 
General Manuel Avila Camacho. The Presi- 
dent welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Mexican Government, emphasized his country’s 
interest in the subjects to be discussed) by the 
Conference, and expressed his hopes for the 
success of the Conference which he felt would 
benefit all the peoples of the American Con- 
tinent. 

Without discussion, the Conference then 
adopted, provisionally, Standing Orders pre- 
pared by the Office. Their final adoption by 
the Conference took place on April 2. Article 8 
of the Standing Orders, regarding the form of 
the decisions of the Conference, states: “The 
decisions of the Conference shall be expressed 
in the form of resolutions addressed to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office.” 

The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference ‘during its first two plenary sittings 
on April 1: 


President 
Mr. Francisco Trujillo Gurria, Government 
Delegate (Mexico). 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Ismael Bielich Fl Lorez, 
Delegate (Peru). 

Mr. J. D. ZetitersacH, Employers’ Delegate 
(United States of America). 

Mr. R. Blanco Atvarsz, Workers’ Delegate 
(Cuba). 


The United States representation (through 
Senator Chavez) expressed the desire to nom- 
inate the senior Canadian delegate for election 
as one of the Vice-Presidents but, at Mr. 


Government 


Keenleyside’s request, the suggestion was 
dropped. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the 
Acting Director of the International Labour 
Office (Mr. E. J. Phelan), served as Secretary- 


General of the Conference. 


Agenda 


The items placed on the agenda of the 
Conference by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were as follows: 


1. Acting Director's Report which dealt with: 
Industrial Development in Latin America 
The problems of inflation in Latin America 
Migration 
Social Security 
The living conditions of the American 
Indians 

The International Labour Code in the 
American countries 

The work of the International Labour 
Office in Latin America 

2. Vocational Training. 

3. Labour Inspection. 

4. Industrial Relations. 


For each of these four items the Conference 
had before it a report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office embodying recom- 
mendations or draft resolutions to serve as a 
basis of discussion. 


Committees 


On April 1 and 2, at its second and third 
plenary sittings, the ‘Conference decided to set 
up the following committees upon all of 
which Canada was represented as indicated: 


Selection (steering and credentials) Committee 


Chairman: Mr. Arriaga Andrade (Colombia) 

Canadian Members: Government, Mr. H. L. 
Keenleyside (Substitutes: ‘Mr. C. C. Eberts, 
Mr. J. 8S. McCullagh); Employers, Mr. C. E. 
Shumaker. 


Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman: Mr. A. C. Drouet (Ecuador) 

Canadian Members: Mr. C. C. Eberts, Gov- 
ernment Delegate (Substitute: Mr. J. 8. 
McCullagh); Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Employers’ 
Delegate. 

To discuss the draft resolutions arising out 
of the discussion of the Acting Director’s Re- 
port, the Committee on Resolutions set up 
Sub-Committees on: 

(a) Economic Problems 

(b) Migration 

(c) Indigenous Populations. 

Canada was represented on Sub-Committee 
(a) by Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Government 
Adviser. 


Committee on Vocational Training 


Chairman: Mr. Ricardo Riguera (Argen- 
tina) 

Canadian Members: Government, Mr. H. L. 
Keenleyside (Substitute: Mr. Paul Goulet, 
elected Rapporteur of the Committee); Em- 
ployers, Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Substitute 
Member. 


Committee on Labour Inspection 


(Chairman: Mr. Verne A. Zimmer (United 
States of America) 

Canadian Member: Mr. C. C. Eberts, Gov- 
ernment Delegate. 


Committee on Industrial Relations 


Chairman: ‘Mr. Orlando Puente (Cuba) 

Canadian Members: Government, Mr. 
H. L. Keenleyside (Substitute: Mr. J. S. 
McCullagh); Employers, ‘Mr. C. E. Shumaker; 
Workers, Mr. J. B. Ward. 


Discussion of the Acting Director’s Report 


The Conference devoted eleven of its plenary 
sittings, from April 3 to April 12, almost 
exclusively to a general discussion of the Act- 
ing Director’s Report. Thirty-seven delegates, 
from all the sixteen States Members repre- 
sented at the Conference, took part in this 
debate, including Mr. Keenleyside, Canadian 
Government Delegate. The latter spoke, on 
April 12, of Canada’s interest in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; her pleasure in 
collaborating with the other American countries 
in the attainment of social justice; the social 
security measures in operation in Canada; the 
country’s success in avoiding inflation during 
recent years; and its interest in the industrial- 
ization of Latin America which should make 
for higher standards of living as well as a 
greater volume of international trade* 

The speeches delivered in the course of the 
discussion of the Acting Director’s Report were 
marked by a high sense of the importance of 
the Conference to the American countries. 
They demonstrated that the Latin-American 
countries look to the International Labour 
Organization to facilitate the implementation 
of advanced social legislation and that a large 
body of opinion in those countries favours the 
raising of living standards by increasing 
purchasing power through the intensification 
of industrialization and greater control of 
present inflationary trends. Great interest 
was also expressed in the suggestions that a 
service be set up in the International Labour 
Office for the study of Latin-American 
problems; that the Governing Body open a 





*For the full text’ of Mr. Keenleyside’s speech see 
Annex 1, 
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regional office in Latin America; and that 
correspondents of the Office be appointed in 
all Latin-American countries. 

On April 18, in his reply to the observations 
offered by the various speakers, the Acting 
Director thanked the delegates for the many 
appreciative references made to his report. 
He expressed the hope that the Conference 
would produce positive results with a view to 
securing “the integration of the Indians in the 
national life”, and that the problems of agri- 
culture emphasized by a number of speakers 
would be the subject of further intensive 
studies by both the International Labour 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. He indicated his agreement 
with those speakers who had drawn attention 
to the effect that social security systems could 
have on national economies by maintaining 
the purchasing power of those who lose their 
ability to work. Finally, he expressed the 
belief that the further industrial development 
of the Latin-American countries would be 
welcomed by all countries as leading to higher 
living standards and an increase in international 
trade. 


Committee on Vocational Training 


The Committee on Vocational ‘Training, 
composed of nine Government members, six 
Employers’ members and six Workers’ mem- 
bers, and voting according to the Riddell- 
Tzaut system, held eight sittings from April 
2 to April 11. 

The Committee used as the main basis of its 
discussions the series of principles and pro- 
posals contained in Chapter IV of the Report 
on Vocational Training prepared for the 
Conference by the International Labour Office. 
It also considered a draft resolution on inter- 
American technical training courses presented 
by the Mexican Government member, as well 
as a draft resolution on industrialization and 
vocational training submitted by the Argentine 
Government member. 

In the course of their discussions, the mem- 
bers of the Committee demonstrated their 
recognition of the fact that, unless vocational 
training facilities are greatly enlarged in a 
number of American countries that have 
extensive industrialization programs, the latter 
cannot be carried out. As no serious divisions 
of opinion developed in connection with the 
three texts under consideration, the discussions 
were confined, for the most part, to minor 
changes in these texts. The Canadian Govern- 
ment member, drew the attention of the 
Committee to the position of federal countries 
with regard to various aspects of the main 
draft resolution under discussion. As a result 
of its deliberations, the Committee adopted 
unanimously, for submission to the Conference, 


a Report recommending approval of two resolu- 
tions, namely :— 
Resolution concerning vocational training 
(Annex 3) 
Resolution concerning the organization of 
regular inter-American technical training 
courses for workers (Annex 4) 


It also transmitted to the Committee on 
Resolutions, a draft resolution on industrial- 
ization and vocational training (see below). 

The first of the two Resolutions communi- 
cated to the Conference sets forth an extensive 
program for the development of vocational 
training in each country (linking it closely to 
vocational guidance) and also for the continued 
co-operation of the American countries in this 
field. It urges the development of vocational 
training on the basis of a comprehensive 
national plan and proposes a detailed scheme 
with regard to vocational guidance, pre- 
vocational guidance, pre-vocational training, 
vocational and professional training in special- 
ized schools, apprenticeship, in-plant training, 
part-time supplementary training, agricultural 
training, training and re-training of adult 
workers and special problems of training 
including women, disabled persons, special 
indigenous groups, and handicapped and home- 
less children. It also deals with the inter- 
change of information on training, the 
procurement of equipment for training 
establishments, regional co-operative facilities 
for the advanced training of selected vocational 
training instructors and the exchange of 
apprentices and trainees. Finally, it proposes 
that the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office be invited to create a Sub- 
Committee of the Employment Committee to 
intensify inter-American co-operation in voca- 
tional training and to co-ordinate the activities 
of the American countries. 

The second Resolution proposes the creation 
of training facilities for workers from interested 
countries in those American countries that 
have attained a high level of technical develop- 
ment in any particular type of enterprise. 

When the Committee’s Report was pre- 
sented to the Conference, on April 13, it was 
adopted unanmiously without discussion. 


Committee on Labour Inspection 


The Committee on Labour Inspection, com- 
posed of twelve Government, six Employers’ 
and six Workers’ members, and using the 
Riddell voting system, held seven sittings from 
April 2 to April 10. 

At its first sitting, the Committee decided. to 
centre its discussions on Chapters IV to X of 
the Report on Labour Inspection prepared by 
the International Labovr Office. In the course 
of the earlier sittings, members from twelve 


states, including Canada, gave informative 
accounts of the present inspection systems of 
their countries, and added to the value of the 
discussions by their frankness with regard to 
the weaknesses encountered in those systems. 

From the outset of the discussions, the 
members recognized the importance of an 
efficient inspection system in securing the ap- 
plication of labour legislation. The problems 
that were the subject of special attention 
related to the financing of an adequately 
staffed and equipped inspection system. It was 
the consensus of opinion that inspectors should 
be selected solely on the basis of their practical 
and technical knowledge of the problems be- 
fore them; that they should be trained for 
their duties; and that their conditions of 
employment should be such as to attract suit- 
able personnel. Despite the acknowledged 
difficulty of obtaining larger public appropria- 
tions, the Committee as a whole agreed that 
the appropriation of finances from public funds 
was the only means of financing inspection 
services compatible with the impartiality es- 
sential to the effective functioning of an 
inspectorate. 

On the question of the tasks of an inspector, 
there was general agreement that the primary 
duty of an inspector is to ensure that the legal 
and other provisions relating to the working 
conditions and the protection of the workers 
are understood and applied by the employers 
and workers concerned; that, in performing 
this duty, an inspector should be able to supply 
technical advice and information to the 
interested parties concerning the most effective 
means of applying the provisions in question; 
and that an inspector should not be given 
conciliation and arbitration functions as these 
were considered incompatible with the need 
for ensuring the greatest possible impartiality 
and effectiveness in the performance of an 
inspector’s primary duty. 

At the fifth and sixth sittings, the Committee 
considered a fairly lengthy draft resolution on 
labour inspection, prepared by the Secretariat 
and the Officers of the Committee, which em- 
braced the aspects of the problem raised in 
previous discussions as well as points implied 
by those discussions. Without debate it also 
gave its approval to a draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Costa Rican Government 
member, proposing that the Governments con- 
sider the extension of their inspection services 
to agricultural and stock-raising activities. 
Before finishing its work, the Committee was 
able to approve unanimously, for transmission 
to the Conference, a Report proposing the 
adoption of the following Resolutions: 

Resolution concerning 

(Annex 5) 


labour inspection 


Resolution concerning labour 
in agriculture (Annex 6) 


inspection 


The Committee’s Report, presented to the 
Conference on April 12, was adopted by the 
latter the following morning without op- 
position. 


Committee on Industrial Relations 


The Committee on Industrial Relations, 
which consisted of fifteen Government mem- 
bers, ten Employers’ members and ten Work- 
ers’ members and used the Riddell-Tzaut 
system of voting, held nine sittings from April 
2 to April 12. 

The Committee decided to use as the basis 
of its discussions the seven draft resolutions 
contained in Chapter VI of Part II of the Re- 
port on Industrial Relations prepared for the 
Conference by the Office. These texts dealt 
with freedom of association, protection of the 
right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
voluntary and compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration, and the legal recognition, the ex- 
tension and the enforcement by labour courts, 
of collective agreements. To facilitate progress 
in the discussion of the Office texts, a Sub- 
Committee (in addition to the usual Drafting 
Sub-Committee) was set up. Its function was 
to make preliminary studies of the Office texts 
and of many suggested amendments to those 
texts for subsequent consideration by the Com- 
mittee as a whole. In addition, several draft 
resolutions on related matters, submitted by 
members, were considered by the Committee. 

The problem of freedom of association 
earned the special attention of the Committee 
which devoted nearly five sittings to this sub- 
ject. A proposal of the Mexican Government 
member, that states should guarantee freedom 


.of association in their constitutions, was adopt- 


ed unanimously. Agreement was reached in 
favour of the broadest possible guarantee of 
freedom of association in the conviction that 
such freedom is the only basis for satisfactory 
industrial relations. It was decided to lay 
down the principle of the right to freedom 
of association of all public and private em- 
ployers and workers without distinction as to 
occupation, sex, colour, race, creed or na- 
tionality. 

In discussing the protection of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, the mem- 
bers of the Committee considered it necessary 
to protect the exercise of the right of freedom 
of association for the benefit of individual 
workers, of labour unions in their relations with 
employers and of individual workers and 
groups of workers vis-a-vis their own organiza- 
tions. It was consequently felt that employers 
should be prohibited from exerting any pres- 
sure on workers to join or refrain from joining 


a union and from interfering in the formation, 
administration or financing of unions. At the 
same time, it was agreed that payment of 
wages for time taken up by workers’ dis- 
cussions with employers as well as the collec- 
tion of union dues by employers should be 
permitted. It was further agreed that Govern- 
ments should establish agencies to secure re- 
spect for the right to organize and to facilitate 
collective bargaining. 

The Committee adopted the principle of 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration but 
unanimously rejected the principle of, and the 
Office text on, compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration, in view of the fact that the latter 
are only practised in a few American countries 
and are in conflict with the legislation of sev- 
eral others. It was maintained that, while re- 
course to conciliation should be voluntary, 
once proceedings begin the parties should 
abstain from taking strike or lockout action— 
although they should be free to accept or 
reject the recommendations of the conciliation 
agencies. The members were also of the 
opinion that, while recourse to arbitration 


should be voluntary, once the parties have: 


consented to submit a dispute, they should 
accept the award. 

As regards the question of the validity of 
collective agreements, the Committee con- 
sidered that the provisions of a collective 
agreement should be applicable to all workers 
in the appropriate collective bargaining unit 
in the undertaking in question even though 
they are not members of the organization 
which concluded the agreement. On the ques- 
tion of the extension of collective agreements, 
it was maintained, on the suggestion of several 
members, including the Canadian Government 
member, that while the principle of extension 
should not be rejected, it should only be 
recommended to those countries where it is, 
or may be, provided for by legislation. The 
Committee as a whole rejected the idea of, 
and the Office text regarding, labour courts, 
feeling that they came near to the principle 
of compulsory arbitration, and consequently 
conflicted with practices followed in most 
countries. 

After completing its discussion of the seven 
Office texts, the Committee approved a draft 
resolution, submitted by the United States 
Government member, recommending the adop- 
tion of the principle of the highest possible 
wage level with a view to increasing pur- 
chasing power, and consequently, general pros- 
perity. It also approved two draft resolutions, 
received from the Mexican Government mem- 
ber, on equal pay for equal work and on 
stability of employment; a draft resolution 
submitted by the Cuban Government member 
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regarding the inclusion of industrial relations 


in the agenda of early sessions of the Regional 
Conference and of the International Labour 
Conference; and a draft resolution, introduced 
by the same member, regarding collaboration 
between the public authorities and the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. 

On April 12, the Committee reached agree- 
ment on a Report recommending that the Con- 
ference approve the following eleven Resolu- 
tions: 

Resolution concerning constitutional pro- 

visions for freedom of association (Annex 
7) 

Resolution concerning freedom of associa- 
tion (Annex 8) 

Resolution concerning protection of the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
(Annex 9) 

Resolution concerning voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration (Annex 10) 

Resolution concerning the validity of collec- 
tive agreements (Annex 11) 

Resolution concerning the extension of col- 
lective agreements (Annex 12) 

Resolution concerning wage policy (Annex 
13) 

Resolution concerning equal pay for equal 
work (Annex 14) 

Resolution concerning stability of employ- 
ment (Annex 15) 

Resolution concerning the placing of the 
question of industrial relations on the 
agenda of early sessions of the Regional 
Labour Conference and of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Annex 16) 

Resolution concerning collaboration between 
the public authorities and the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. (Annex 17) 


When the Committee’s Report was sub- 
mitted to the Conference on April 15, it was 
adopted after the discussion of certain pro- 
posed amendments. The Conference approved 
an amendment, presented by the Workers’ 
Group, which was included as paragraph (3) 
in Part I of the Resolution concerning pro- 
tection of the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively (Annex 9). This called for legis- 
lation to protect labour leaders in the perform- 
ance of their legitimate activities during the 
periods in which strikes are in preparation or 
in progress. 


Committee on Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions had as its 
terms of reference the discussion of draft reso- 
lutions not related to any item on the agenda 
of the Conference as well as draft resolutions 
arising out of the discussion of the Acting 
Director’s Report. It was composed of 17 


Government, 11 Employers’ and: 11 Workers’ 
members, as well as one representative from 
each group of the Delegation of the Govern- 
ing Body, and held nine sittings from April 
3 to April 16, the Riddeli-Tzaut voting system 
being applied. 

The Committee approved unanimously, with- 
out discussion, a draft resolution submitted 
by the Chilean Government member, urging 
the American Governments concerned to ar- 
range for early ratification of the Instrument 
for the Amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization, adopted in 
Paris on November 5, 1945. It dealt similarily 
with a draft resolution, presented by the 
Chilean Government Delegates, recommending 
that the Governing Body invite El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Paraguay to join the 
Organization at an early date. A text, intro- 
duced by the Guatemalan Government Dele- 
gates and recommending the holding of na- 
tional labour conferences of a tripartite char- 
acter, was adopted with only minor changes. 
A draft resolution, submitted by the Cuban 
Delegation and calling for legislative measures 
to protect university professors and staff in 
the performance of their duties, was withdrawn 
owing to opposition. When, however, the same 
Delegation presented a further text inviting 
the Governing Body to complete, for sub- 
mission to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, its current studies regarding the working 
conditions of profegsiona] workers and teach- 
ing staff, the second draft was approved. 


The Panamanian Delegation presented a 
draft resolution which stated that workers in 
the Panama Canal Zone who are not United 
States citizens are the object of discrimination 
with regard to working conditions, The draft 
called for the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to appoint a correspondent for Panama 
and the Zone; to initiate an investigation of 
working conditions in the Zone; and, if the 
investigation justified such action, to appeal to 
the United States Government to enact appro- 
priate remedial legislation. After this text 
had received lengthy consideration, it was 
agreed to set up a special Sub-Committee, 
composed of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, a representative of the Secre- 
tary-General and United States and Pana- 
manian representatives, to draft a new text. 
The Sub-Committee reached agreement on a 
text, couched in general terms, which called 
upon Member Governments to work for the 
eradication of all cases of discrimination in 
working conditions and, for the Governments 
concerned, to study jointly, with the assistance 
of the International Labour Organization, any 
allegations that might be made with regard 
to discrimination in one country against 
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nationals of another country. Before this 
draft resolution was approved by the full 
Committee, the Panamanian Government 
Member stated that he had agreed to it in 
view of the fact that the United States Goy- 
ernment member had given him a formal 
letter which contained the assurance that he 
would communicate the new text to the United 
States Secretary of Labour, together with 
a complete record of the proceedings that led 
to its adoption and the recommendation that 
the problem of the Canal Zone be given close 
attention. 

Consideration was given by the Committee 
to draft resolutions, submitted by the Workers’ 
group and the Panamanian Delegation, respec- 
tively, proposing the creation of a Branch 
Office of the International Labour Office in 
Latin-America and the establishment of cor- 
respondents of the International Labour Office 
in American Member countries where they 
have not so far been appointed. The Com- 
mittee decided to combine these proposals in 
a single text along with a draft resolution, 
presented by the Colombian Government 


‘member, which recommended the setting up, 


within the International Labour Office, of a 
service to study Latin-American economic 
problems. 

The Committee also approved, with minor 
changes, a draft resolution regarding training 
in industry presented by the Employers’ 
Group. 

As a result of its discussions on the topics 
referred to above, the Committee adopted, 
on April 13, a First Report for transmission 
to the Conference, urging that the following 
seven Resolutions be approved: 


Resolution concerning the ratification of the 
instrument for the amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization (Annex 22) 


Resolution concerning the readmission to the 
International Labour Organization of the 
American States which are not members 
(Annex 23) 

Resolution concerning the organization of 
national labour conferences (Annex 24) 
Resolution concerning the situation of pro- 

fessional workers (Annex 25) 

Resolution concerning discrimination (Annex 
26) 

Resolution concerning the extension of the 
services of the International Labour Office 
in relation to American countries (Annex 
27) | 

Resolution concerning training within in- 
dustry (Annex 28). 


The Committee’s Report was adopted by the 
Conference, on April 15, without opposition. 


Sub-Committee on Economic Problems 


The Sub-Committee set up by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions to consider draft resolu- 
tions on economic problems arising out of 
the consideration of the Acting Directors’ 
Report, was composed of 12 Government, 
6 Employers’ and 6 Workers’ members and, 
in common with the other two Sub-Commit- 
tees referred to below, adopted the Riddell 
voting system. 

Four draft resolutions were approved by 
the Sub-Committee and included in its Report 
to the Committee on Resolutions, namely: 


Resolution concerning industrialization, (An- 
nex 18.) 


Resolution concerning inflation, (Annex 
19.) 
Resolution concerning statistics, (Annex 
20.) 


Resolution concerning industrialization and 
vocational training—transmitted by the 
Vocational Training Committee, (Annex 
21) 

On April 15, the Committee adopted the 
Sub-Committee’s Report with minor changes 
and made it the subject of its Third Report 
which was approved by the Conference the 
same day. ‘ 


Sub-Committee on Migration 


The Sub-Committe set up by the Committee 
on Resolutions to discuss draft resolutions 
on migration that might arise out of the gen- 
eral discussion of the Acting Director’s Report, 
consisted of 8 Government, 4 Employers’ and 
4 Workers’ members. 

The following draft resolution was approved 
by the Sub-Committee and embodied in its 
Report to the Committee on Resolutions: 


Resolution concerning migration (Annex 29) 

On April 13, the Committee adopted the 
Sub-Committee’s Report without discussion 
and made it the subject of its Second Report 
which the Conference approved on April 15. 


Sub-Committee on Indigenous Populations 


The Sub-Committee set up by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions to consider draft resolu- 
tions regarding indigenous populations arising 
out of the general discussion of the Acting 
Director’s Report, was composed of 6 Govern- 
ment, 3 Employers’ and 6 Workers’ members. 

In its Report presented to the Resolutions 
Committee on April 16, the Sub-Committee 
indicated that it had not had sufficient time 
to give adequate consideration to all of the 
texts referred to it, and recommended to the 
Committee the adoption of certain draft reso- 
lutions and the transmission of others to the 
International Labour Organization, for its in- 
formation. Finding it impossible to reach 
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definite conclusions regarding the texts con- 
tained in the Sub-Committee’s Report, the 
Committee on Resolutions decided to transmit 
to the Conference, with its Fourth Report, a 
Resolution (Annex 30) drawing attention to 
the importance of the proposals studied by the 
Sub-Committee; recommending to the Govern- 
ing Body that it establish a Committee of 
experts on social problems of the indigenous 
populations of the world; and calling for 
transmission to the Governing Body, for refer- 
ence to the proposed Committee, as a basis 
for the latter’s studies, of the Acting Director’s 
Report and the seven draft resolutions em- 
bodied in the Sub-Committee’s Report (which 
are appended to Annex 30). 

On April 16, the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was adopted by the 
Conference which approved an amendment to 
the Resolution contained in it, to the effect 
that the Committee of experts referred to 
should be asked to present to the next Labour 
Conference of American States a report on 
the situation of the indigenous populations of 
the American Continent. 


Selection Committee 


In addition to making recommendations re- 
garding questions of representation on the 
various Committees, the Selection Committee 
arranged the program of the Conference and 
Committees. 

While the credentials of the Argentine 
Workers’ Delegate and of his Adviser were 
questioned in the Selection Committee, and 
the Workers’ Group decided to exclude them 
from their meetings, no formal protest re- 
garding their credentials was lodged in the 
normal manner. Consequently, in the second 
of its two Reports, the Committee stated that 
it had found all the credentials deposited with 
it in order. Both Reports of the Committee 
were adopted by the Conference. 


Receptions and other Functions 


On April 5 the delegates were received by 
the President of Mexicc. In a short address, 
behalf of the Mr. 


made on delegations, 
Arriaga Andrade (Colombian Government 
Delegate) thanked the President for the 


friendly welcome given by Mexico to those 
attending the Conference and for the address 
that he had made at its inaugural sitting. In 
reply, the President stated that he was happy 
to have an opportunity to meet the delegates 
personally; wished the Conference success; 
and asked the delegations to take back to 
their countries his fraternal greetings to their 
Governments and peoples. 

Several large receptions, entertainments and 
other functions were arranged for the delegates 


by the Mexican authorities including four 
Ministers of State and others. On April 12, at 
the Palace of the Governor of the Federal 
District the delegates were presented scrolls 
naming them guests of honour of the City and 
the Medal of the City. 


Message from the United States Secretary 
of Labour 


The following message from the Honourable 
L. B. Schwellenbach, United States Secretary 
of Labour, to the President of the Conference, 
regarding the Conference then in progress and 
the Joint Maritime Conference to be held in 
Seattle, Washington, in June of this year, was 
communicated to the Conference on April 12: 

“I am greatly pleased by reports indicat- 
ing the constructive results of the Third 

Conference of American States Members of 

the International Labour Organization and 

hope that the Maritime Conference scheduled 
in Seattle, Washington, in June, will be 
equally fruitful. To this end, I urge that 
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each member state send a full complement of 
representatives to the Seattle meetings”. 


Closing of the Conference 


The Third Labour Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization was declared closed at 2.00 p.m. 
on April 16, by the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Conference and a Latin-American 
representative of the Secretary-General. The 
closing speeches expressed considerable satis- 
faction with the concrete results obtained by 
the Conference and the hope that the Govern- 
ments concerned would take the necessary 
steps to implement the terms of the Resolu- 
tions adopted. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants. 


(Signed) HucH L. Keenteyswe 
CHRISTOPHER E}BERTS 


Annex 1—Statement by Dr. H. L. Keenleyside 


Canada has always had a very special interest 
in the work of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. This interest has grown and spread 
since, owing to the tragedy of war, the Inter- 
national Labour Office found it necessary to 
establish itself in our country. We are happy 
to participate in this Third Conference of 
American States, Members of the Organization. 
We are anxious to learn what our brother 
nations of the hemisphere are doing to face 
the industrial and social problems that are 
common to all of us, and we are happy to 
share with you the knowledge and experience 
acquired in the course of our efforts to attain 
social justice in our country and to develop 
fruitful co-operation with other countries. 

Now, with your permission, I will speak in 
English. I am sure that it will be’both easier 
for me and more agreeable for those of you 
whose mother tongue is Spanish. 

I intend to confine my comments to one or 
two very brief remarks about some of the more 
imprtant aspects that are dealt with in the 
Acting Director’s Report. Before doing so, 
however, I should like to say just a word or 
two in compliment to those who have been 
responsible for the preparation of that Report, 
which seems to me to have presented a com- 
plex subject in as clear and distinct and well 
organized a form as it was possible to do it. 

Four main topics covered by the Report are 
migration, the industrial development of Latin- 
America, social security, and the conditions of 
the indigenous inhabitants of the American 
States. Of these, I would like to refer very 
briefly to two: social security and the indus- 
trial development of Latin America. 

The problems of social security were dealt 
with in some detail in this capital in July 
of last year, when the Permanent Committee 
of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security met in Mexico City. They were also 
basic to the discussions which took place at the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1944. At that time, 
the Canadian Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, expressed the determina- 
tion of the Canadian Government to do what it 
could to wipe out, as far as Canada was con- 
cerned, the three great fears which oppress 
the lives of people in all countries in our modern 
civilization. These were the fear of destitution 
through unemployment, the fear of destitution 
from old age, and the fear of destitution from 
sickness. 

We in Canada have made a start on the 
rogram that was outlined by Mr. Mitchell. 

e have had for some time a complete system 
of old-age pensions for those who require assist- 
ance in their later years. We have introduced 
and are now enforcing a comprehensive system 
of unemployment insurance on a federal basis 
which extends over a very large part of the 
working population of our country. We have 
inaugurated within the last year a system of 
family allowances which are paid with respect 
to all children, regardless of the economic 
status of their parents. And we are now studying 
the possibilities of a national health insurance 
scheme, which has to be worked out, of course, 
in collaboration with the Provincial Govern- 
ments. One province has already introduced, on 
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its own, a system of health insurance which, 
so far as we can tell from early experience 
ig going to work satisfactorily. It is alto- 
gether probable that similar experiments will 
be tried in other provinces, and that some 
overall scheme with federal assistance will be 
very shortly worked out. 

We do not, of course, consider that by 
taking these steps, we have solved the problems 
of social security, but we do feel that there 
has been made a start which is promising 
and heartening to those who wish to see pro- 
gress made in this important direction. 

The Acting Director’s Report discusses at 
some length the problem of the industrializa- 
tion of Latin America, and this is a matter 
that is of peculiar interest to Canada. At the 
beginnig of this century, Canada was a country 
almost entirely agricultural. What industrial 
activity we had was largely dependent upon 
the extraction and the initial processing of the 
products, raw products, of our fields and mines 
and seas and forests. With the development 
that came as a result of the First World War, 
the further development during the 1920’s, and 
the progress that was made during the period 
of the war that has just ended, Canada has 
changed from a _ predominantly agricultural 
country to a country that is predominantly 
industrial. From being one of the last among 
the industrial powers, the Canadian people 
have now found themselves in a position to pro- 
duce almost everything that is needed for their 
own consumption and to produce on an extensive 
scale for export abroad. 

As a result of the rather phenomenal and 
very radical changes that have taken place, 
particularly during the last six years, we have 
become far more interested in foreign trade 
than we ever were before, although foreign 
trade has always been the lifeblood of our 
country. Now, however, we have to find abroad 
not only markets for our raw materials but 
markets for the manufactured goods that are 
the result of the processing of those raw 
materials. This means that in addition to sup- 
plying a larger proportion of our own needs 
from our own industry, we are in a position 
to supply the needs of other countries as well. 
It does not mean, however, that we are cutting 
down on our imports from other countries. 
The industrialization of Canada, far from result- 
ing in a decline of imports, has resulted in a 
very radical increase in imports, and it is for 
this reason that we feel that if the process of 
industrialization that has now started in Latin 
America is carried through, it will be of value 
not only to the countries that are being indus- 
trialized, but of value also to those countries 
which rely for their welfare on a large and 
active foreign trade. So, Canada is enthusiastic- 
ally behind any program that may be designed 
to increase the industrial activity of the Latin- 
American countries. 

It is, I think, worthwhile mentioning, per- 
haps, very briefly, the experience that we have 
had in the related field of inflation during the 
last few years in Canada. In common with all 
the countries that were affected by the increased 
demand resulting from the war, Canada went 
through a period when the purchasing power 


of the people was very rapidly and very radically 
increased. If no steps had been taken to offset 
the obvious results of such a development, we 
would have had an inflationary movement in 
Canada that would have been of very serious 
moment to all of our people, and particularly to 
those of our people who were on a stated income 
which was not easily susceptible of change. 

As a result, however, of Government action, 
we have succeeded in obviating a good many of 
the probable difficulties that would have arisen 
had such action not been taken. The steps 
that the Government took to overcome the threat 
of inflation were those that have been men- 
tioned in the Acting Director’s report as being 
desirable in such conditions elsewhere. We put 
a ceiling on prices as of a certain date, and we 
maintained that ceiling. We put a ceiling on 
wages and we maintained it except for certain 
adjustments which were made necessary by the 
obvious injustice of existing conditions at the 
date when wages were frozen. In addition to 
that, we introduced controls on the handling of 
international foreign exchange and international 
payments. We very radically increased corpor- 
ate and personal income taxes, in many cases 
raising them to from five to ten times what 
they were prior to the outbreak of the war. 
We now have a system of personal and cor- 
porate income taxation that is almost as high, 
if not quite as high, as that of any of the other 
countries with which we are concerned in these 
discussions. 

As a result of these steps and one other, 
that is, the drawing off of surplus purchasing 
power by the persuasion which was addressed to 
the people of our country to purchase bonds— 
and I might interject here that the persuasion 
was so effective that at the present time, over 
three million people in Canada are personal in- 
vestors in the bonds of the Canadian Govern- 
ment; that means that on an average, one per- 
son in every family in Canada has purchased 
Government bonds in the last five years—as a 
result of these steps, the threatened inflation 
was avoided and the increase in the price levels 
in Canada over the past six years has been only 
18 per cent, a record which I think it would 
be difficult to equal anywhere else in the world. 

There is one other word that I should like 
to say about the general question of industriali- 
zation. I have said that Canada is interested 
in seeing the industrialization of Latin America 
progress, seeing the standards of living of the 
people in the Latin-American countries raised 
still further, and that we would welcome, and be 
glad to assist so far as we can in, that process. 
This does not mean, however, that we believe 
that either in Canada or in the Latin-American 


Annex 2—Statement 


I have great pleasure in presenting the Report 
of the Vocational Training Committee to the 
Conference. In doing so, I should like to say 
that the Committee has worked together in a 
splendid fashion as a team, intent on arriving 
at decisions which, if approved by the Confer- 
ence, should serve as a guide for all American 
States in their vocational training programs. 
I should like to add a word of praise for the 
energetic way in which the Chairman guided 
the deliberations of the Committee. Without 
this guidance, we certainly should not have 
been able to finish our work in such a short 
time. We also owe a debt of gratitude to the 
members of the Drafting Committee, who spent 
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countries or in any other country it is desirable 
that uneconomic industries should be fostered 
and protected to a degree that would injuriously 
affect the national economy. In other words, we 
believe that any industry that has a reasonable 
chance of becoming self-supporting in a reason- 
able period should be given protection. We 
would be prepared to follow that through our- 
selves and we would be prepared to assist any 
country that follows it in its national pro- 
gram. On the other hand, we do not believe 
that, either for ourselves or for any other 
country, it is a desirable procedure to establish 
barriers which build up and maintain an in- 
dustry that is bound to be permanently, or for 
a long period, a parasite in the country in which 
it is established. That is not, in our view, 
desirable from the standpoint either of the 
people of the country itself or from the stand- 
point of the development of international trade, 
which is one of the most important factors that 
we will have to consider, and consider seriously, 
if the post-war world is to reach anything like 
the status of general prosperity and full em- 


ployment which we hope to see achieved. 


I think that in conclusion there are only two 
things I should like to say. The first is that, 
speaking on behalf of the Canadian delegation, 
I wish you to know that we appreciate very 
much indeed the arrangements that have been 
made for the holding oi this Conference, for 
the generous hospitality that has characterized 
all that has been done for us since the delega- 
tions arrived in Mexico. The traditional genero- 
sity of the Mexican people has been very 
apparent on this occasion. ‘Those of us who 
live here and who have even wider experience 
of that generosity, realize that there is hardly 
any praise that could be higher than that. I 
only hope that when the members of the Con- 
ference come to Canada in the autumn of this 
year, as I hope all of them will do, for the 
meeting of the I.L.0., Canadian hospitality will 
not suffer too greatly in comparison. 


In conclusion, I would add just this, that we 
have come to the discussions of this Conference 
with a view to learning from the wisdom and 
the experience of the representatives of the 
other countries who have met here. We have 
come also to contribute as far as we can, from 
the knowledge and the experience that we have 
acquired, sometimes rather painfully, in our 
own history of Canada. It is our very sincere 
hope that results will flow from this Conference 
which will contribute in no small way to the 
building up in the countries of America of a 
happier, a imore prosperous, and a more peace- 
ful life. 


by Mr. Paul Goulet 


many hours putting the resolutions into shape. 
It is, however, quite certain that we could not 
have drafted such resolutions as those now be- 
fore you but for the preliminary work done 
by the International Labour. Office, which pre- 
pared an admirable report summarizing the 
existing situation concerning vocational train- 
ing in the American countries. We owe thanks 
to the staff of the Office for the work they 
have done and particularly to the representa- 
tives of the Secretary-General who assisted the 
Committee throughout its sittings. 

The question of vocational training is of 
particular importance to the countries of this 
continent, because unless there is a great in- 
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crease in the training facilities available, the 
vast programs of industrialization which the 
Latin American countries in particular are 
undertaking will necessarily remain merely 
paper schemes. We have had experience of this 
situation in my country during the war, when 
it was necessary to expand our industrial equip- 
ment to a very large extent in order to meet 
the needs of the armed forces. This would 
have been impossible without a great increase 
in training facilities of all kinds. Such an 
increase is still more important in the countries 
which are in an earlier stage of industrialization. 

The Vocational Training Committee presents 
two draft resolutions. The main resolution sets 
forth a detailed program for the develop- 
ment of vocational training in each country 
linking it closely with vocational guidance, and 
also for continued regional co-operation of the 
American countries on this question. 

I cannot, of course, in the short time at my 
disposal, refer to all the interesting points 
which were discussed by the Committee. I may, 
however, be allowed to mention a few. The 
desirability of granting full equality to men and 
women in this field was stressed more than 
once. There was another question which, in 
fact, gave rise to a lengthy discussion, concern- 
ing the importance of giving preference in 
employment to workers who have undergone 
a course of training. It appeared that this 
proposal was in conflict with long-standing 
collective agreements in some countries guar- 
anteeing seniority rights to workers already 
employed in undertakings. The upshot of this 
very real division of opinion on an important 
matter was a compromise in which each party 
made concessions. In this compromise, the 
Committee recognized that it was no good 
training workers unless there was work for 
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them in the occupations for which they have 
been trained. 


There is another point to which I should 
like to draw special attention and that is the 
desirability of regional co-operation of the 
American countries after the end of the present 
Conference. Even wthout such collaboration 
the adoption of the resolutions proposed by the 
Committee would be useful; but clearly the 
utility of the work we have done would be 
greatly increased if means were provided for 
continuing the co-operation of the American 
countries, which has been so marked a feature 
of. our discussions here. The resolution before 
you makes suggestions concerning the exchange 
of information, the procurement of equipment, 
the establishment of training facilities among 
groups of American countries and an exchange 
of apprentices and trainees. A separate resolu- 
tion has been drafted which sets forth possible 
methods of organizing regional training facili- 
ties to which the Committee attached particular 
importance. In the general resolution a pro- 
posal is also included inviting the Governing 
Body to create a sub-committee of its Employ- 
ment Committee consisting of its American 
members and additional members if necessary, 
to consider vocational training questions in the 
American countries in the future. If the Gov- 
erning Body accepts this proposal, there will 
be an opportunity for continual consultation 
of the countries of this Continent on all ques- 


tions relating to vocational training, under 
the auspices of the International Labour 
Organization. 


With these words of explanation, I beg to 
submit the Report of the Vocational Training 
Committee to the Conference and to move its 
adoption. 


Annex 3—Resolution Concerning Vocational Training 


Whereas— 


(1) the organization of vocational and 
technical training is one of the measures 
which were stated by the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization in 1919 to be urgently required; 

(2) in 1938 and 1939, the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva gave detailed 
consideration to the problem, and, in the 
latter year, adopted two Recommendations 
concerning vocational training and apprentice- 
ship respectively, which have already formed 
the basis of the structure of vocational train- 
ing and apprenticeship in the American 
countries; 

(3) in the Declaration of Philadelphia, in 
1944, the Conference recognized the solemn 
obligation of the Organization to further, 
among the nations of the world, programs 
which will achieve the assurance of equality 
of educational and vocational opportunity; 

(4) although these Recommendations have 
a universal character, some of their provisions 
are of particular interest to the American 
countries, especially to those in which indus- 
trialization programs are being, or will be, 
undertaken, and which require an adequate 
supply of skilled labour; 

(5) the number of skilled workers can be 
increased only if facilities are provided for 
systematic vocational guidance and training of 
workers in these countries and if their place- 
ment in employment is assured; 


(6) The Governments and bodies concerned 
in the American countries have already given 
careful consideration to the principles laid 
down in the previous Recommendations in 
the revision and improvement of thir voca-’ 
tional training systems, a fact which proves 
that the time has come to prepare an inter- 
American plan of action on vocational 
training; 

For these reasons, the Third Labour Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization adopts the 
following resolutions: 


Organizaticnal Basis 


1. (1) Vocational training should be devel- 
oped on the basis of a comprehensive national 
plan, integrated with industrial and agricul- 
tural policy. 

(2) It is desirable to define the social and 
economic objectives of the national vocational 
training program with a view to— 


(a) meeting the immediate and prospective 
labour requirements of industry and agri- 
culture in each area and in the country 
as a whole; 

providing opportunities for developing 
the full capacities of the young persons 
and men and women in each area in the 
country as a whole; 

ensuring that the training program is 
directed towards the general well-being, 


(0) 


(c) 


by helping to develop national human and 
material resources with a view to raising 
living standards throughout the country. 
2. (1) Administrative responsibilities for the 
development of vocational training facilities 
shauld be defined, and measures should be 
adopted to ensure the systematic co-ordination 
of vocational training activities and of the work 
of the authorities concerned with their develop- 
ment, at the national regional and local levels. 
(2) Machinery should be established for 
enlisting the full technical assistance and co- 
operation, at the national, regional and local 
levels, of— 
(a) ‘representative organizations of manage- 


ment and labour in industry and 
agriculture; 

(b) public agencies whose work affects educa- 
tion and planning of production and 
employment, respectively; and 

(c) other organizations in a _ position 
to advance the development of voca- 
tional training, including vocational 
education guidance, vocational educa- 
tion and youth ‘organizations. 

Vocational Guidance 
3. (1) Measures should be adopted to link 


vocational guidance with all forms of voca- 
tional training, and for relating the choice of 
training to prospective employment opportunities. 

(2) It is desirable to provide, free of charge, 
technical vocational guidance tests, including any 
vocational selection of general aptitude tests, and 
a medical examination for every person about 
to enter a course of vocational training. 

(3) In accordance with these purposes, meas- 
ures should be adopted to train qualified voca- 
tional guidance staff and to select such technical 
staff, if already available. 

(4) Special arrangements should be made for 
travelling qualified vocational guidance people, 
able to provide assistance to young people in 
rural areas. 


Pre-Vocational Training 


4. In order to relate education closely to 
national social and economic policy, it is desir- 
able to provide for a vocational bias in the last 
years of primary and secondary education, and 
to differentiate the courses offered in urban and 
rural schools, but without sacrificing general 
cultural subjects. 


Vocational and Professional Training in 


Specialized Schools 


5. (1) At least one industrial training school 
should be set up in each region, and this basic 
network should be supplemented as rapidly as 
possible by more specialized facilities for tech- 
nical training for particular industries and occu- 
pations (including public and social service occu- 
pations) and by additional facilities for higher 
technical and professional training for industry. 
from the secondary level to the highest pro- 
fessional level. 

(2) In order to improve the standard of train- 
ing offered in commercial schools there should be 
adequate official supervision, and special efforts 
should be made to relate the training provided 
more closely to the requirements of the national 
economy. ; 

(3) It is desirable that, in drawing up public 
works and development projects, Governments 
should, without detriment to general education, 
grant special facilities for— 
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(a) the building of vocational schools and the 
allocation of funds, materials and labour 
Prin for the execution of such projects; 
an 

(b) the equipment of vocational training 
schools with an adequate quantity of 
modern and good quality tools, machine 
tools, machinery and other supplies. 


6. (1) A staff of instructors and teachers, 
adequate in number, skilled in technique and 
qualified in teaching, should be trained for the 
vocational schools. 

(2) For this purpose, a special instructors’ 
training centre or institute, at which vocational 
school teachers can receive a preparation for 
their work and to which they can return at 
periodic intervals to refresh and modernize their 
knowledge and techniques, should be'set up. 

(3) In order to facilitate recruitment of 
vocational school instructors, measures should be 
adopted to improve their status and conditions 
of employment, thus preventing their migration 
to other more attractive occupations. 

(4) Steps should be taken to train adminis- 
trative staff for vocational schools and centres, 
by such means as special courses in public 
administration and co-operation. 

7. Access to vocational schools should be 
facilitated by such measures as— 


(a) free attendance and free provision of 
work clothes, shoes and protective equip- 
ment, necessary tools and supplies of all 
kinds; 

(b) free or low-cost mid-day meals and free 


health care through the schools, as 
national circumstances permit; 
(c) special public transport arrangements 


aimed at widening the geographic area 
covered by any school and ensuring that 
trainees are able to get to the schools 
and return home without undue loss of 
time, energy and health; 
(d) organization, on a basis of tripartite 
co-operation, of residential boarding 
units for young persons of both sexes 
who live beyond daily commuting dis- 
tance of vocational training, and pay- 
ment of maintenance allowances to those 
forced to live away from home; 
payment of vocational training allow- 
ances to young persons undergoing a 
course of training lasting for six months 
or more, the allowances being granted 
subject to proof of merit, and, on equality 
of merit, preference being given to the 
neediest trainees; 
extension of scholarship facilities to 
promote access to higher technical train- 
ing. 


(e) 


(f) 


8. Representatives of employers, trade unions 
and associations of graduates and alumni should 
be included in the administrative machinery of 
vocational schools, the advisory and executive 
functions of which should be defined locally by 
special regulations. These representatives should 
be freely chosen by the orgnizations most con- 
cerned with the curricula offered by the school. 

9. It is desirable to encourage industrial re- 
search and experimentation in the vocational 
schools, especially those providing higher tech- 
nical training, with a view to promoting national 
industrial development, overcoming technical 
obstacles, and perfecting methods of training. 

10. Measures should be adopted to inter- 
relate the training provided in vocational 
schools and technical institutes of various kinds 


su that the available facilities make up a co- 
ordinated network through which persons in 
training may move upwards to the highest forms 
of training within their capacity. 


Apprenticeship 


ll. (1) It is desirable to establish national 
State or provincial and municipal apprenticeship 
committees, composed of equal numbers of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives and repre- 
sentatives of the Government Departments most 
closely concerned with industrial development 
and vocational training, and charged with en- 
couraging the development and carrying out of 
apprenticeship programs. 

(2) It is desirable to organize a Government 
service specially equipped with a field staff of 
experts able to provide technical assistance in 
the development of apprenticeship programs in 
the various trades and occupations and within 
the different undertakings. 

(3) Full employer and trade union representa- 
tion should be ensured throughout each ap- 
prenticeship program, by, for example, joint 
trade and plant apprenticeship committees. 

12. (1) It is advisable to formulate a set of 
uniform basic minimum standards to which 
every apprenticeship contract must conform. 

(2) The application of such standards should 
be supervised and the standards should be re- 
vised to meet changing needs. 

13. (1) Measures should be adopted: 


(a) to investigate in which trades it would 
be useful to establish apprenticeship pro- 
grams; 

(b) to widen apprenticeship trades for young 
workers in relation to needs; and 

(c) to spread knowledge of these opportunities 
and to promote public understanding of 
the role of apprenticeship in the process 
of industrializaition. 


(2) The responsibilities of the State and of 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
these activities should be defined. 

(3) There should be official supervision to 
ensure that for each foreign technician em- 
ployed in industry preference is given to the 
engagement of at least one native or naturalized 
apprentice, qualified to receive technical or vo- 
cational training; methods should be adopted 
establishing the respective responsibilities of 
the State and of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in these matters. 


In-Plant Training 


14. (1) It is desirable to plan a systematic 
expansion of in-plant training programs, in ad- 
dition to apprenticeship programs, aimed at 
enabling each new worker to secure the train- 
ing essential for the most efficient performance 
of his own job, and to obtain some understanding 
of the productive operations of the undertaking 
as a whole. 

(2) It is advisable to develop a system of 
learnership, organized on the same basic prin- 
ciples as apprenticeship but lasting less long, 
and aimed at training specialized workers under 
contract and according to defined standards. 

(3) It is desirable to include in any in-plant 
training plan systematic provision for upgrading 
and promotion training, aimed at enabling each 
worker to move into more highly skilled work 
and to develop his technical skill to the limit 
of his own ability and the prospective employ- 
ment openings within the undertaking. 
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(4) It is desirable to co-ordinate in-plant 
training programs within any industry with a 
view to developing greater uniformity of 
method and to setting standards of technical 
achievement for the training of the various 
categories of workers within the industry as a 
whole. 

15. In-plant training programs should be 
organized with the co-operation and participa- 
tion of the workers’ representatives in the 
undertaking or of the trade union concerned. 

16. (1) It is desirable that the Governments 
should make efforts to promote the organization 
of in-plant training schemes and to provide the 
technical assistance needed for this develop- 
ment, as for example by means of experts and 
instructors to analyze the training requirements 
of the various undertakings and to help in get- 
ting suitable programs started and running 
smoothly. 

(2) Other methods should be adopted to in- 
duce employers to offer suitable facilities for 
the vocational training of a reasonable quota 
of young workers (including propaganda and 
public financial assistance). 


Part-Time Supplementary Training 


17. (1) Systematic supplementary training 
should be provided under public auspices, in 
co-operation with employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations, for apprentices and all young 
workers entering industrial or commercial 
undertakings without prior vocational training. 

(2) It is desirable to equip specialized voca- 
tional schools to provide this form of training 
on a part-time basis, and, in addition, to set 
up special half-time schools for the various 
industries, offices or undertakings, maintained 
with the support of the employers concerned, 
but with public subsidy granted under con- 
ditions guaranteeing adequate and well-rounded 
training and operated in co-operation with the 
trade unions concerned. 

(3) It is desirable to promote greater national 
uniformity in the methods and curricula of the 
supplementary training provided in the various 
industries, occupations and undertakings. 

(4) It is desirable to encourage attendance 
at such courses of all young workers under 18 
years of age employed in any undertaking, and, 
in addition, to require employers to give such 
persons free time during working hours, and 
without reduction of wages, in which to take 
the required courses, and to increase the wages 
of young workers who make _ particularly 
meritorious efforts and who prove by their 
records that they have increased their capacity 
by their supplementary training. 


Agricultural Training 


18. (1) The number of specialized agricul- 
tural schools, including schools for stock-breeding 
and fishing, at the secondary school level, 
organized on a productive basis, should be in- 
creased to ensure that young people in all rural 
areas have access to such schools by, for 
example— 

(a) adequate transport arrangements; and 

(b) setting up residential units near to each 

of these schools, and providing for the 
maintenance of the pupils at State expense 
and where necessary for the payment of 
allowances to their families. 


(2) It is desirable to ensure constant improve- 
ment in higher technical training for agricul- 


tural experts and instructors for agricultural 


schools, and to provide greater access to the 
type of school through an extensive system of 
fellowships for qualified pupils of the specialized 
agricultural schools. 

(3) It is desirable to equip these institutes 
to provide short courses for agricultural techni- 
cians and refresher courses for teachers of 
agricultural education and for teachers in all 
primary rural schools. 

19. It is advisable to establish a service of 
travelling agricultural experts and instructors, 
paid by the Government, and qualified to spread 
knowledge of modern methods of agriculture 
and develop the necessary training programs in 
each region. .; 

20. In formulating and carrying out pro- 
grams of agricultural education, it is advisable 
to secure the collaboration of agricultural enter- 
prises, of agricultural workers, and, in appro- 
priate cases, of local official councils, and their 
representation in any advisory machinery set up 
in this connection. 


Training and Retraining of Adult Workers 


21. Special provision for the training and 
retraining for all adults should be included in 
all vocational training programs. 

22. (1) Training facilities should be adapted 
to the use of adult workers, as for example, by 
special daytime courses and classes in vocational] 
apprenticeship schools, by evening classes in 
vocational schools, by admitting adult workers 
freely in in-plant training schemes, or by 
organizing special centres. 

(2) Measures should be adopted to promote 
the continued technical training and upgrading 
of adult workers. 

23. (1) Measures should be adopted to 
encourage the expansion and use of training 
facilities for adults, such as public subsidies to 
be used for organizing supplementary courses 
(either during or outside working hours), 
adequate allowances to adults in full-time train- 
ing, and for other purposes, and the enlisting 
of employer and trade union support and co- 
operation. 

(2) Machinery should be set up for special 
investigation and research, undertaken in co- 
operation’ with employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, into the need for training facilities for 
adults, the type and method of training which 
would be most practical and suitable for the 
various industries, and the measures needed to 
promote the organization of suitable facilities 
-to the extent found necessary. 


Special Problems of Training 


Women 

24. (1) Measures, including the orientation 
of general education towards vocational aims, 
and vocational guidance, should be adopted to 
assure women complete access to all forms 
of training. 

(2) It is desirable to investigate women’s 
training requirements for the purpose of deter- 
mining adequate methods of improving existing 
training facilities. 


Disabled Persons 

25. It is desirable to set up machinery for 
investigating the special training needs of 
disabled persons and for ensuring that such 
persons have equal access to all training facili- 
ties suited to their capacity. Moreover, organi- 
zations and institutions should be established 
where necessary to undertake the vocational 
‘raining of the disabled or to intensify such 
training where it exists. 
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Special Indigenous Groups 


26. Special machinery should be established 
within the framework of the various vocational 
training schemes to investigate the vocational 
training needs of the indigenous population, 
with a view to incorporating throughout the 
country, as may be found necessary, suitable 
and adequate provision for their training for 
industrial, agricultural and handicraft pursuits, 
appropriate to their requirements and to those 
of their country. 


Handicapped Children 


27. Separate specialized vocational schools 
should be set up for children with retarded 
mental development and children with special 
physical defects. 


Homeless Children 


28. Measures should be adopted to protect 
minors who are socially and economically handi- 
capped so that they may enjoy the same voca- 
tional training opportunities as other young 
persons. 


Exchange of Information 


29. Systematie arrangements should be made 
to ensure and promote the regular interchange 
among governments and employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations of all information useful in 
developing and improving vocational training 
facilities. 


Procurement of Equipment 


30. It is advisable to recommend to govern- 
ments arrangements for making available, so 
far as national circumstances permit and on as 
favourable terms as possible, the machinery and 
other supplies (including materials) needed for 
increasing the number and the activities of 
vocational training schools and workshops. 


Co-operative Training Facilities 


31. It is desirable to organize, in collaboration 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations, co- 
operative training facilities among groups of 
American countries, or on a regional basis, for 
such purposes as establishing centres for the 
advanced training of selected vocational training 
instructors to serve as a nucleus for the expan- 
sion of specialized training for the various 
trades and occupations. In order to carry 
through the regional co-operation of the Ameri- 
can countries in vocational training, a body 
should be set up to promote and co-ordinate 
courses for the training of skilled workers to 
be held successively in the different countries, 
taking into account the degree of technical de- 
velopment achieved in each branch of industrial 
or agricultural activity in the countries of the 
Continent. 


Exchange of Apprentices and Trainees 


32. It is desirable to expand and develop ar- 
rangements for an interchange of apprentices 
and other persons, who are undergoing extended 
training for which facilities are especially 
limited, or who have completed the training 
available in their own country, and for the 
organization, on a tripartite basis, of a broad 
network of inter-American vocational training 
fellowships for this purpose. 


Co-ordinating Machinery 


33. The Conference invites the Governing 
Body of the Internaticnal Labour Office to 
create a sub-committee of the Employment 
Committee, consisting of the American mem- 
bers, together with additional members if neces- 
sary, with the duties of intensifying inter- 
American co-operation on vocational training 
and of co-ordinating adequately the activities 
of the various American countries. 
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Application of the Resolution 


34. It is desirable that all American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should adopt legislation to apply this reso- 
lution and to prevent any interference with its 
application, and particularly to provide all those 
who have acquired technical skill with real op- 
portunities for employment in the occupations 
for which they have been trained. 


Annex 4—Resolution Concerning the Organization of Regular Inter- 
American Technical Training Courses of Workers 


Whereas paragraphs 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33 of 
the Resolution on Vocational Training adopted 
by the Third Labour Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization refer to methods of establishing 
inter-American collaboration in the field of vo- 
cational training; 

Whereas in the diversified production of 
America, depending on geographical conditions, 
many natural resources and enterprises are the 
game in various countries, which may be grouped 
in zones of similar production; 

Whereas within these zones of similar pro- 
duction, certain countries attain a higher level 
of technical development in certain types of in- 
dustries because preference is given to those 
industries; 

Whereas advantages would accrue, both to the 
whole continent by bringing together the work- 
ers of various American countries, and to each 
nation because the country of origin of the 
worker who attends courses will thus obtain 
a worker highly skilled in his particular occu- 
pation; 

The Conference considers that it would be 

useful: 


(1) That in any country which has reached 
a higher level of technical development in a 
particular branch of agriculture, cattle-raising, 
or industry, practical and theoretical courses 
should be organized with the help of the 
workers of the countries which have even the 
slightest interest in this type of activity; 

(2) That these courses should be given 
either in rotation or concurrently in various 
American countries, taking into account ex- 
clusively their position in a given industrial 


branch and the value of training workers in 
that branch to the other American countries 
which are engaged in similar industrial 
operations; 

(3) That the number of annual courses and 
of workers attending them from each country 
of the production zone concerned should be 
indicated by the Vocational Training Sub- 
Committee of the Employment Committee of 
the I.L.0. recommended to be established as 
the inter-American co-ordinating body by 
paragraph 33 of the Resolution on Vocational 
Training; this body would operate in agree- 
ment with the participating countries and the 
country in which the courses are given; 

(4) That the organization of the courses, 
the program of technical training and the 
facilities for consequent development, should 
be the responsibility of the country in which 
the courses are given; 


(5) That the travel and maintenance ex- 
penses of the workers attending any par- 
ticular course should be borne by the country 
of their origin, these costs being covered by 
contributions from the Government or from 
the employers who send workers. 


The of 


Conference suggests as examples 

possible courses in one year: 

(a) Training of workers in cane sugar and 
its derivations in Cuba; 

(b) Training of wine industry workers in 
Chile; 

(c) Training of railroad workers 
United States of America; 

(d) Training of cattle raisers in Argentina. 


in the 


Annex 5—Resolution Concerning Labour Inspection 


Whereas, it is vital to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of employed persons; and 

Whereas, the effectiveness of such legislation 
is wholly dependent upon the adequacy of its 
administration and enforcement; and 

Whereas, universal experience has shown 
that enforcement can be ensured only through 
the agency of a system of labour inspection 
possessing ample authority, suitably directed 
and adequately staffed with competent persons 
who visit workplaces at sufficiently frequent 
intervals to ensure that the provisions of the 
labour legislation in force are properly under- 
stood by the employers and work people con- 
cerned, and are in fact being effectively applied; 
and 

Whereas, a review of existing labour inspec- 
tion conditions in the American countries re- 


veals that employers and workers are frequently 
justified in complaining of the incompetence and 
inexpertness of labour inspectors; and that the 
enforcement of labour legislation frequently 
lags far behind the enactment of such legisla- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Article 41 of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization declares 
that each State should make provision for a 
system of inspection in order to ensure the en- 
forcement of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of the employed; and 

Whereas, mutual confidence in respect of the 
effective application of ratified International 
Labour Conventions can only be assured if each 
ratifying country is convinced that the pro- 
visions of the National measures by which such 
Conventions are implemented, are strictly en- 
forced by other ratifying countries; 


The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion resolves as follows:— 


I. Nature and Scope of the Inspector’s Duties 


1. It should be the primary duty of a labour 
inspectorate to ensure, through personal visits 
to the work places, that the provisions of laws, 
regulations and contracts of employment in 
force at any given moment relating to the con- 
ditions of work and the protection of the work- 
ers while engaged in their work are properly 
understood and applied by the employers and 
work people concerned, and, where necessary, to 
supply technical information to the employers 
and work people concerning the most appro- 
priate and effective means of complying with 
such laws and regulations. 

2. Without prejudice to the performance of 
the advisory, educational and technical functions 
specified in the preceding paragraph, the in- 
dividual inspector should possess sufficient au- 
thority and should not hesitate to take whatever 
proceedings may be necessary to ensure respect 
for the laws, regulations and contracts of em- 
ployment. 

3. Any accessory tasks, which may, in view 
of their special knowledge, experience and com- 
petence, be entrusted to the labour inspectors 
should not be of such a nature or extent as to 
interfere with the efficient carrying out of their 
due quota of inspection visits; and in the assign- 
ing of any such accessory tasks to members of 
the inspection staff due account should be taken 
of any local conditions which may make the 
carrying out of the latter duties particularly 
difficult or arduous. 

4. Labour inspectors should be excluded by 
law from performing conciliation and arbitra- 
tion functions. 


Il. Administrative Organization 


5. In each State, province or country as the 
case may be, labour inspection should be placed 
under the direction of a single central authority. 

6. District inspectors should be convened to 
periodical conferences at headquarters not less 
than once a year in order to discuss their tech- 
nical and administrative problems among them- 
ee and with members of the headquarters 
staff. 

7. In a federal country, where labour inspec- 
tion lies partly or wholly within the competence 
of State or Provincial authorities, the Federal 
Government should take all appropriate steps to 
encourage the maintenance of uniform standards 
of law enforcement. The convening of national 
conferences of labour inspectors, the organiza- 
tion of courses of technical instruction, and the 
preparation and distribution by the Federal 
Government of manuals of inspection practice 
and model forms may be regarded as appropriate 
means towards the attainment of this end. 

8. The work of inspection should be sub- 
divided in such a way that a single inspector is 
not expected to perform too great a variety of 
technical tasks. For example, a single inspector 
should not be called upon to perform tasks re- 
quiring a high degree of technical competence in 
regard to both industrial health and safety on 
the one hand, and bookkeeping and accountancy 
on the other. 

9. The competent administrative authority 
should provide the inspection service with: 
adequately equipped offices; as far as possible, 
appropriate clerical assistance; all necessary 
office and postal expenses; and all costs involved 
in travelling by inspectors to whatever extent 
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may be necessary in order that they may visit 
and inspect, at reasonably frequent intervals, 
all the work places in the districts assigned to 
them. 

10. Certain measures should be undertaken 
to enlarge the interest and enlist the increased 
support of organized employers and workers, 
as well as the general public, for the orgniza- 
tion, maintenance and financing by the State 
of an efficient labour inspection system. Subject 
to appropriate discretionary safeguards, these 
measures might include dissemination of more 
general public information concerning working 
conditions and remedial measures taken or 
needed; and, in addition to the performance of 
ordinary inspection duties, the demonstration 
by inspection officials to the public of the effect- 
iveness of their services. 


Ill. The Inspecting Staff 


11. In the selection of candidates for posts as 
labour inspectors, importance should be attached 
to attracting to the service persons possessing 
practical and technical knowledge of the prob- 
lems with which an inspector is faced in the 
course of his inspection visits, as well as the 
necessary minimum of general education. 

12. Competitive examinations may be re- 
garded as an appropriate means of ensuring 
impartiality in the choice of recruits to an 
inspection service; but, in the organization of 
such competitive examinations, a system of 
weighting should be adopted which will take 
due account of the importance to be attached 
both to the technical and practical experience 
candidates and to their qualities of person- 

ity. 

13. Appropriate steps should be taken to 
secure the training of mew inspectors, after 
their entry into the service, to the duties which 
they will be called upon to perform, and their 
initiation in the performance of their duties 
under the adequate training of a _ senior 
inspector. 

14. With a view to facilitating the exchange 
of knowledge and experience on the international 
plane, and. thus contributing to the efficiency 
of national inspection services, arrangements 
should be encouraged for enabling the inspectors 
of the various countries to visit other countries 
and to be attached for a suitable period to the 


' inspection services of such countries, in order 


that they may obtain a real insight into the 
methods of organization and work. It is also 
desirable that full advantage should be taken 
of such facilities as may be available through 
the International Labour Organization. In 
particular, the practice already adopted by the 
International Labour Office of inviting labour 
inspectors from various States Members to 
spend a probationary period at the Office is 
welcomed, and the hope is expressed that this 
practice may be maintained and extended. It 
is desirable that every advantage should be 
taken of the possibilities offered by the Agenda 
of each successive Session of the International 
Labour Conference to: send members of the 
inspection service to those Sessions as members 
of the national delegation. Further, it is noted 
that the International Labour Office has initi- 
ated the holding of a series of Regional Con- 
ferences of representatives of labour inspéction 
services. The Conference welcomes this step 
and hopes that such conferences will be held 
at sufficiently frequent intervals in American 
centres. 





15. In order to ensure the competence and 
independence of the members of the labour 
inspection staff, the following principles are 
recommended :— 

(a) Candidates for posts in the inspection 
service should be selected solely on the 
basis of their personal competence, to the 
exclusion of any political or party con- 
siderations. 

(6) With due regard for existing conditions 
in respect of the organization of the 
national public service, members of the 
inspection service should enjoy the 
assurance of a permanent career in the 
services, with adequate facilities for 
promotion and the right to a pension on 
retirement, provided that their records 
of conduct and efficiency are satisfactory. 
In view of the delicate and difficult 
mature of a labour inspector’s duties, 
salaries should be fixed at a level which 
will attract suitable candidates. The level 
of salaries should be such that, in com- 
bination with the prospects of secure 
employment to which allusion has been 
made in the preceding subparagraph, 
they will offer an incentive equivalent 
to those that apply in the case of mem- 
bers of the liberal professions and holders 
of managerical posts in commerce and 
industry in each country. 


(c) 


16. The conference welcomes the progress that 
has been made in various countries in the 
employment of women inspectors. It urges that 
women inspectors should enjoy equivalent con- 


ditions in regard. to pay and prospects of 
promotion as compared with their male 
colleagues. 


IV. Co-operation with Employers and Workers 


17. In addition to the qualities of tact, discre- 
tion, impartiality and moral uprightness which 
every inspector should display in. his dealings 
with all concerned, an inspector should also 
conform to the following rules and standards in 
order to capture the confidence of employers 
and workers respectively :— 

(a) His technical competence should be such 
that he will be in a position to offer really 
useful technical advice and information 
to most employers in regard to the most 
suitable methods of protecting the health 
and safety of the workers, maintaining 
their morale, and thus improving their 
economic efficiency; and he should possess 
and display firmness and moral authority 
sufficient to convince the employer that 
his opinion on such technical matters 
is worthy of the closest attention. Under 
no circumstances should he accept a 
present or a service from any employer, 
worker or organization, except insofar 
as they may be required by law—e.g., 
transport facilities or accommodation in 
outlying centres. 

In order to win the confidence of the 
workers, the inspector should give serious 


(0) 


Annex 6—Resolution Concerning 


Whereas, in many of the American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, there are social and labour laws applicable 
to agricultural and stock-raising activities; and 
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attention to all complaints of violations 
of the laws, regulations and contracts of 
employment, in respect of which he is 
competent, and investigate all cases of 
contraventions as may be reported to 
him. He should treat all such reports 
and complaints as absolutely confidential. 


18. Every inspector should endeavour to 
obtain the co-operation of employers and 
workers, of their accredited organizations, and 
of joint bodies, such as works safety committees, 
in ensuring proper enforcement of the laws and 
regulations in regard to which he is competent, 
provided that he should not delegate any part 
of his official authority to such persons or 
bodies, and that their activities should in no 
way infringe upon his official responsibilities. 


V. Frequency and Thoroughness of Inspection 


19. The Conference calls attention to the fact 
that no inspection service can be considered to 
be performing its proper function unless the 
work places placed under its supervision are 
in fact visited and thoroughly inspected at 
sufficiently frequent intervals. It subscribes to 
the standard laid down in Paragraph 18 of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, viz. 
that, in principle, “every establishment should 
be visited by an inspector for the purpose of 
general inspection not less frequently than once 
a year, in addition to any special visits that 
may be made for the purpose of investigating 
a particular complaint or for other purposes.” 
Insofar as it may be impossible to maintain 
such a standard in respect of outlying work 
places in sparsely inhabited areas, it recom- 
mends that steps be taken to ensure that such 
work places are competently inspected by at 
least one government authority (e.g., the mines 
inspectorate or the department of public health) 
with due frequency, and that arrangements be 
made between the labour inspection service and 
such other authority in order to ensure that, 
so far as possible, advantage is taken of such 
inspection visits to verify the enforcement of 
labour laws and regulations and to investigate 
complaints in that connection. 


VI. Reports on Inspection Activities 


20. The Conference draws attention to the 
provisions of Paragraph 21 of the Labour 
Inspection Recommendation, 1923, to the effect 
that the competent central authority “should 
publish an annual report as soon as possible, 
and in any case within one year after the end 
of the year to which it relates, containing a 
general survey of the information furnished by 
the inspectors”; and to the provisions of Para- 
graph 23 of the said Recommendation concern- 
ing the information that should be supplied in 
such published reports. It suggests that all con- 
cerned should bear in mind, the indispensability 
of such publicly available information both for 
the purpose of ensuring the effectiveness of pro- 
tective labour legislation and in order to provide 
a basis for confidence, both at home and abroad, 
in the effective enforcement of the national 
labour legislation. 


Labour Inspection in Agriculture 


Whereas, both Employers and Workers are 
interested in the extension of such legislation 
and its more effective application; 


The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion recommends that, on the basis of standards 
approved by the Organization Governments 


should consider the extension of their systems 
of labour inspection to cover agricultural and 
stock-raising activities. 


Annex 7—Resolution Concerning Constitutional Provisions for Freedom 
of Association 


Whereas, the freedom of men and peoples in 
its various forms is one of the essential prin- 
ciples of democracy and has been and is one of 
the aspirations of the peoples of America; 

Whereas, the fundamental liberties of man 
must be included in the political constitution of 
each country; and, as in the past, “Bills of 


Rights” were embodied in the different Con- 
stitutions so in the future, social rights, among 
which freedom of association stands in the first 
rank, should likewise be secured; 

The Conference therefore resolves that: 

The American States should guarantee free- 
dom of association in their constitutions. 


Annex 8—Resolution Concerning Freedom of Association 


Whereas, the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization affirms the principle of 
freedom of association; 

The Declaration of Philadelphia proclaimed 
anew that freedom of association is essential to 
sustained progress; 

The Regional Conferences of the American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization meeting at Santiago and Havana 
in several resolutions called the attention of the 
International Labour Organization to the neces- 
sity of ensuring the application of the principle 
of freedom of association; and 

The recognition of the right of association is 
essential to the working of the International 
Labour Organization, which brings together in 
a common effort the Governments and the most 
representative trade organizations of employers 
and workers; and 

Whereas, living standards, the normal func- 
tioning of the national economy and social and 
economic stability are dependent on a soundly 
organized system of industrial relations in 
which the interested parties have placed their 
trust; and 

Organizations of employers and workers can- 
not usefully carry out their tasks unless they 
are granted the largest measure of independence 
from the public authorities; and freedom of 
association must be the foundation of a stable 
system of industrial relations. 

The Conference calls the attention of the 
States Members of the Americas to the following 


principles which seem to constitute an adequate 
definition of freedom of association: 

(1) Employers and workers, whether public 
or private, without distinction of occupation, 
sex, colour, race, creed or nationality should 
be entitled to form organizations of their own 
choosing without previous authorization; 

(2) Organizations of employers and workers 
should be granted full autonomy in organizing 
their administration and activity, in drawing 
up their constitution and administrative rules, 
and in framing their policies; 

(3) Organizations of employers and workers 
should not be subject to dissolution by adminis- 
trative orders. In those countries where forced 
dissolution is imposed by way of penalty for 
certain acts deemed illegal, the trade unions 
should be entitled to the full protection of the 
appropriate procedure; 


(4) Organizations should have the right to 
constitute federations and confederations of 
trade organizations. 


The formation, operation and dissolution of 
federations and confederations should not be 
subject to formalities other than those pre- 
scribed for employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; { 

(5) Where the acquisition of special privileges 
by organizations is subordinated to certain con- 
ditions of substance and of form, these con- 
ditions should not be such as to imperil freedom 
of association as defined above. 


Annex 9—Resolution Concerning Protection of the Right to Organize 
and to Bargain Collectively 


Whereas, the Declaration of Philadelphia has 
proclaimed the need for the effective recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining; and 

Whereas, it is in the interest of all the parties 
that conditions of employment be determined 
by collective bargaining; and 

Whereas, collective bargaining can only be 
based on the due observance of the right to or- 
ganize of all the interested parties and on the 
acceptance in good faith of the principle of 
collective bargaining; and 

Whereas, it is therefore the duty of the State 
to safeguard the exercise of the right to organize 
and to facilitate collective bargaining by all 
possible means, 

The Conference calls the attention of the 
States Members of the Americas to the following 


principles which seem to provide a suitable 
basis for the regulation of collective bargaining. 


I. Protection of the Exercise of the Right 
to Organize 


(1) In view of the fact that the individual 
worker’s right to organize may be placed in 
jeopardy by discriminatory measures directed 
against him at the time of hiring or during 
tenure of employment, the law should particu- 
larly prohibit ‘on the part of the employer or 
his agents all acts designed to:— 


(a) make the hiring of the worker subject to 
the express condition that he does not 
join a certain trade union or withdraws 





.from a trade union of which he is al- 
ready a member; 
(6) prejudice or injure in any manner what- 
soever a worker on account of his being 
a member, agent or official of a certain 
trade union; 
dismiss a worker for the sole reason that 
he is a member, agent or official of a 
certain trade union; 
in general, exert any kind of pressure 
upon a worker with the object of com- 
pelling him to join or not to join a certain 
trade union. 


(e) 


(d) 


(2) With a view to ensuring that collective 
bargaining be undertaken in good faith, the law 
should particularly prohibit on the part of the 
employer or of the employers’ organization or 
their agents, all acts designed to:— 


(a) promote the formation of trade unions 
controlled by the employer; 
(6) interfere in the formation or administra- 
tion of a trade union, or support it by 
financial means or other support; except 
that an employer should not be prohibited 
from permitting workers to confer with 
him during working hours without loss 
of time or pay, and further that noth- 
ing in this’ section should prohibit the 
collection of dues, 
hamper the exercise of the workers’ right 
to form organizations, conclude collective 
agreements and take concerted action for 
the defence and protection of their 
interests; 
refuse to recognize trade unions and to 
negotiate with them with a view to the 
conclusion of collective agreements. 


(ce) 
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It should however be understood that a clause 
in a collective agreement requiring compulsory 
membership in a certain trade union, not only 
as a condition precedent to employment but 
also as a condition of continued employment, is 
not barred by this resolution. 


(3) Appropriate legislative measures should 
safeguard in each country the exercise of labour 
union rights and the legitimate activities of the 
labour leaders, particularly during the prepara- 
tion, and the period of, strikes so that labour 
leaders may not be dismissed, prosecuted or de- 
prived of their liberties because of their union 
activities. 


Il. Collective Bargaining Machinery 


(1) The State should undertake to place at 
the disposal of the parties, agencies to secure 
the due observance of the right to organize as 
defined above. 

(2) These agencies should be given exclusive 
power, insofar as the judicial system permits, to 
take cognizance of, and impose penalties for, 
violations of the exercise of the right to or- 
ganize. 

(3) The agencies should be entrusted with 
the authority to determine which labour or- 
ganization represents a majority of the workers 
for collective bargaining purposes. In case of 
disagreement they should hold a secret ballot 
election and certify the union which represents 
the majority of those voting in the appropriate 
collective bargaining unit as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of all the employees in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bargaining. 


Annex 10—Resolution Concerning Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 


Whereas, the Havana Conference adopted a 
Resolution, No. XXIV, stressing the need to 
establish in all countries conciliation and arbi- 
tration agencies and to place them at the 
disposal of the parties for the prevention and 
adjustment of collective labour disputes, and 

Whereas conciliation and arbitration machin- 
ery set up by agreement of the parties concerned 
is generally considered to be the most suitable 
means of reaching an agreement; and 

Whereas in the absence of contractual 
machinery or in the event of its failure to 
function successfully, the State should place at 
the disposal of the parties official machinery 
for voluntary conciliation and arbitration, 

The Conference calls the attention of the 
States Members of the Americas, to the follow- 
ing principles which it considers should be the 
basis of any system for the voluntary adjustment 
of collective labour disputes. 


I. Voluntary Conciliation 


(1) Conciliation agencies should be established 
on ia permanent basis in all parts of the country 
and should be in sufficiently large numbers to 
assist the parties whenever a labour dispute 
becomes imminent. 

(2) In those countries which have a formal 
conciliation machinery and where the agencies 
operate on a group basis, they should be tri- 
partite in character. Labour organizations 
concerned in a dispute should be permitted to 
intervene in all stages of the proceedings. 

(3) Conciliation procedures should be free of 
charge and expeditious. The delays for the 


appearance of the parties and the hearings of 


the eviden¢ should be fixed in advance and 
reduced to a minimum. 
(4) Recourse to conciliation procedures 


should be voluntary, but, once a dispute has 
been submitted to a conciliation agency by 
consent of all the parties concerned, the parties 
should agree to refrain from strike or lockout 
while conciliation is in progress. 

(5) The parties should be free to accept or 
reject the recommendation of the conciliation 
agencies. But once a recommendation has been 
accepted, it should be binding on the parties. 

(6) Agreements arrived at by the parties in 
the course of the proeeedings as well as recom- 
méndations of the conciliation agencies that are 
accepted by the parties should legally have the 
same force as voluntarily concluded collective 
agreements. 


Il. Voluntary Arbitration 


(1) There should be instituted voluntary 
arbitration machinery which may be resorted 
to either before or after conciliation procedures. 

(2) Recourse to arbitration should be volun- 
tary. But once a dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration by consent of all the parties con- 
cerned, the parties should agree to accept the 
award. 

(3) Arbitration awards should have the same 
legal force as collective agreements voluntarily 
agreed to by the parties. 


Annex 11—Resolution Concerning the Validity of Collective Agreements 


Whereas collective agreements constitute the 
most appropriate means for the regulation of 
wages and other conditions of employment and 
the parties to such agreements must be entirely 
free to determine their substance, scope and 
duration; and 

Whereas machinery should be provided to 
ensure that the provisions of a . voluntarily 
concluded collective agreement are duly observed 
by all the employers and workers engaged in 
undertakings, occupations or industries covered 
by the collective agreement, 


Annex 12—Resolution Concerning the 


Whereas the employers and workers who 
accept in good faith the principle of collective 
bargaining should be protected against the 
adverse effect of unfair competition in regard 
to the regulation of conditions of work, and 

The extension of collective agreements to 
certain minorities appears to be the most 
appropriate means to ensure stability in the 
regulation of conditions of work as established 
by collective agreements; and 

The interest of such minorities must be duly 
safeguarded, 

The Conference calls the attention of the 
States Members of the Americas where exten- 
sion of collective agreements is or may be 
provided for by national laws or regulations, 
to the following principles and conditions which 
should be at the basis of mational laws and 
regulations: — 

(1) The collective agreements should be made 
applicable only to the employers and workers 


The Conference calls the attention of the 
States Members of the Americas to the follow- 
ing principle which should serve as a guide for 
the future elaboration of national laws and 
regulations respecting the validity of collective 
agreements. 

The provisions of the collective agreements 
should be applicable to all the workers in the 
appropriate collective bargaining unit in the 
undertaking or undertakings even though they 
are not members of the organization which 
concluded the agreement. 


Extension of Collective Agreements 


who operate within the industrial or territorial 
scope of the agreement as determined by the 
contracting parties. 

(2) Only those collective agreements which 
have been voluntarily agreed to and which bind 
the majority of the workers and the majority 
of the employers (who must also employ the 
majority of the workers), may be the subject of 
the legal extension. 

(3) The employers and workers who may be 
brought under the provisions of the collective 
agreement must be previously consulted and 
authorized to submit their observations and 
objections. 

(4) The extension of a collective agreement 
should only be effected if the competent author- 
ity is satisfied that the employers to be brought 
under its provisions are in a position to en- 
force the conditions of employment stipulated in 
the agreement without endangering the economic 
existence of the undertakings. 


Annex 13—Resolution Concerning Wage Policy 


Whereas the economic prosperity‘ of a nation 
is dependent upon its production of wealth in 
all forms; and 

Economie demand for wealth-production is 
dependent upon the capacity of the people io 
use and consume such wealth; and 

The consumption of wealth is dependent upon 
the wages paid, such wages constituting the 
measure of economic prosperity and the purchas- 
ing power of the people; now 

The Third Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can States Members of the I.L.0. therefore 
Resolves: 


(1) That as a matter of basic, economic self- 
interest, the principle of the highest possible 
real wages, in order to establish, raise and 
maintain buying power, is recognized and en- 
dorsed in behalf of the economic interest of both 
employer who develops and wage earner who 
produces; 

(2) That this principle of high real wages 
and high buying power, together with the effort 
to put it in practice, establishes a basis for 
greater production by reducing labour strife to _ 
a minimum. 


Annex 14—Resolution Concerning Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Whereas the idea of democracy, the ideal for 
which all the peoples of America are struggling, 
has as its fundamental principles the liberty 
and equality of all men; 

Whereas the idea of democracy requires that 
men receive the same treatment when the same 
conditions obtain, a situation which may be ex- 
pressed in the general principle of equality be- 
fore the law; 

Whereas, if these principles are to be enforced 
it is indispensable that workers should receive 
the same treatment when they are in identical 
conditions—a situation which may in turn be 
expressed in the principle of equal pay for equal 
work; 

Whereas the principle of equal pay for equal 
work was recognized in the Treaty of Versailles 


as one of the immediate objectives of the 
International Labour Organization; 

Whereas the States Members of the Americas 
should take the steps calculated to secure ap- 
plication of this principle; 

Whereas the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tion has resolved that differences of race, 
colour, creed, sex or nationality may not be 
used as ground of discrimination between 
workers; 

The Third Conference of the States Members 
of the Americas resolves that: 

For work of equal value, equal pay should be 
required, without distinction of race, colour, 
creed, sex or nationality. 
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Annex 15—Resolution Concerning Stability of Employment 


Whereas to secure greater harmony between 
workers and employers, it is necessary that the 
principle of good faith should govern industrial 
relations; 

Whereas labour is the source of income of 
the workers, and they are naturally concerned 
about the danger of unemployment; 

Whereas, in order that workers may look for- 
ward calmly to the future and engage with 
efficiency and satisfaction in the work which 
they perform in any establishment, they need 
the guarantee that, provided their services are 
satisfactory and contribute to the success of pro- 
duction, they will not be dismissed by their 
employers; 


Whereas arbitrary dismisal of workers helps 
to give rise to a spirit of uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction which deprives the worker of all 
interest in the success of the undertaking he 
serves; 

Whereas stability of employment of workers 
eradually establishes certain rights—of promo- 
tion, wage bonuses, old age pensions, etc.; 

Whereas it is unjust that workers should be 
exposed to the loss of their legitimately 
acquired rights; 

The Third Regional Conference of the States 
Members of the Americas resolves that: 

States should adopt measures calculated to 
secure stability of employment for the workers. 


Annex 16—Resolution Concerning the Placing of the Question of Industrial 
Relations on the Agenda of Early Sessions of the Regional Labour 
Conference and of the International Labour Conference 


Whereas the Third Regional Conference of 
the American States Members of the I.L.0. has 
adopted a certain number of Resolutions deter- 
mining certain principles which should be at 
the basis of the regulations of collective labour 
relations; 


Whereas the problem of industrial relations 
is of equal importance in all parts of the world; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to place the question of industrial relations on 
the agenda of early sessions of other Regional 
Conferences and of early sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


Annex 17—Resolution Concerning Collaboration between the Public 
Authorities and the Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations 


Whereas the New York Conference (1941) 
has recognized the universal and permanent 
value for all States of the effective collaboration 
between the public authorities and the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, and has 
requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to place the question of 
the methods of collaboration on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference; 

Whereas, in the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
the Conference recognizes the solemn obligation 
of the International Labour Organization to 
further among the nations of the world programs 
which will achieve among other objectives:— 

the co-operation of management and labour 
in the continuous improvement of productive 
efficiency and the collaboration of workers 
and employers in the preparation and appli- 
cation of social and economic measures; 


Whereas reconversion from a war economy 
to a peace economy, the reconversion of the 
countries devastated by the war, and the indus- 
trialization of the countries which are economi- 
cally less developed, require a sustained and 
concerted effort on the part of the Governments 
and the organizations of employers and workers; 

Whereas a large number of States have in 
fact resorted to co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations for the furthering 
of their programs of reconversion, industriali- 
zation or reconstruction; 

The Third Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the I.L.0. requests the 
Governing Body to entrust the Office with the 
task of making an enquiry into the methods of 
collaboration in the different countries with a 
view to placing that question on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference. 


Annex 18—Resolution Concerning Industrialization 


Whereas the industrialization of Latin- 
American countries is indispensable to the 
attainment of higher standards of living, a 
better equilibrium in economic structures, 
increased international trade, and at the same 
time, greater economic independence, and 

Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia 
imposes on the International Labour Organiza- 
tion the obligation to further among the nations 
of the world programs which will achieve rising 
standards of living, 

The Third Conference of the American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion 


Resclves:— 

(1) To recommend that the Governing 
Body call to the attention of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
the desirability of studying in the near 
future, in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and other 
interested bodies such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the most efficient methods of facilitating 
the process of harmonious industrialization 
of the Latin-American countries which is 
an indispensable basis for their social 
welfare; and 


(2) To recommend that the Governing 
Body transmit to the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations, Chapter 
I of the Director’s Report to this Confer- 
ence which constitutes a valuable guide for 
the study of industrialization and discusses 
the different measures which are considered 
appropriate and adequate to achieve 
industrialization, such as public and private 
investment and credits, development of 
natural resources, and an adequate system 
of customs tariffs, and 
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(3) To recommend that the Governing 
Body transmit also to the Social and Econ- 
omic Council of the United Nations the 
Resolutions and the Record of Proceedings 
of this Conference, which contain valuable 
statements by many delegates relative to 
the peculiar problems of the economic 
structure of their respective countries and 
ways and means desirable for the achieve- 
ment of industrialization under varying 
conditions. 


Annex 19—Resolution Concerning Inflation 


Whereas inflationary tendencies are at work 
in many countries of the world which, if 
unchecked, will bring down real wages and lower 
the standard of living, and 

Whereas it is desirable that the State take 
prompt and effective measures to prevent hoard- 
ing and check speculation, to increase production 
and to bring about a proper relationship between 
wages and salaries and commodity prices. 

The Third Conference of the American States 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
gation 

Resolves: — 

(1) That the Government delegates 
present at this Conference be requested to 


bring to the attention of their Governments 
the chapter of the Diretcor’s Report which 
contain an interesting description of the 
methods used in different countries, under 
varying conditions, to check inflationary 
tendencies which result in reducing 
standards of living; 

(2) That the Governing Body be re- 
quested to take adequate measures to 
continue the study of this problem in 
collaboration with the other competent 
international organizations and report on 
the results obtained to the next Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Annex 20—Resolution Concerning Statistics 


Whereas the development and standardization 
of labour statistics, a task in which the Inter- 
national Labour Office has accomplished one 
of its most important efforts, is of urgent 
necessity in gaining knowledge of the social 
reality in each country; 

Whereas without this knowledge the possi- 
bilities of facing and solving with certainty the 
economic and social problems of the post-war 
period are limited, as well as those of co- 
ordinating internationally the action of the 
countries Members of the International Labour 
Organization; 

Whereas the Second Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization, held in Havana in 1939, adopted 
a resolution requesting the International Labour 
Office to carry out its work on this matter with 
Je oa regard to the American countries; 
an: 

Whereas the development of the methods 
employed in labour statistics and their stan- 
dardization should agree with that of other 
economic and social statistics or statistics of 
a general character such as population, agricul- 
tural and industrial censuses, a field in which 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute has 
done important work on this Continent, the 


Third Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organization 


Resolves: — 

(1) To request the Governing Body to 
bring to the attention of the International 
Labour Office the desirability:— 

(a) of intensifying the development of 
labour statistics and their international 
standardization; 

(6) of carrying out, for statistical purposes, 

a technical classification of manufac- 
turing industries with a view to 
distinguishing the principal factors and 
elements which make up their various 
branches; 

of requesting the co-operation of the 
Inter-American Statistical Imstitute 
and other competent international 
organizations, with a view to achieving 
these aims. 

(2) To recommend to the Governments of 
the American States Members of the Inter- 
mational Labour Organization which have 
not yet ratified the Convention concerning 
statistics of wages and hours of work of 
1938, that they should do so as soon as 
possible. 


(c) 


Annex 21—Resolution Concerning Industrialization and Vocational Training 


Having heard the delegations of the American 
Countries represented in the Vocational Train- 
ing Committee of the Conference concerning the 
problem of vocational training, who are in 
agreement with the thought and doctrine 
expressed by the delegates taking part in the 
plenary sittings of the Conference, and con- 
sidering the necessity of incorporating these 
opinions in precise terms which can influence 


the future legislation of the States Members of 
the International Labour Organization; 

The Third Conference of the American States 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation 

Resolves: — 

(1) To declare that, in order to obtain 
the economic and social improvement of the 
population, it is urgently necessary to 


promote, on a basis of technical and voca- 
tional organization, industrial development 
in each of the regions or zones which have 
not yet begun their industrialization, with 
a view to giving the populations, by means 
of adequate vocational training, the skills 
needed to produce more than is necessary 
to meet their minimum requirements and 
those of their families, in order to raise 
constantly their economic and _ social 
standards; 
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(2) To recommend, that, for this purpose, 
each State study through its technical 
organizations the specific possibilities of 
development of each region or zone, to 
stimulate industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; and 

(3) To recommend the exchange of 
students and technicians by means of 
reciprocal grants or scholarships for train- 
ing and refresher courses. 


Annex 22—Resolution Concerning the Ratification of the Instrument for the 
Amendment of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization 


Whereas, the International Labour Conference 
adopted in Paris, on November 5, 1945, a resolu- 
tion drawing attention to the importance of 
prompt ratification of the Instrument for the 
Amendment of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, adopted on the 
same date, as a necessary preliminary to the 
fuller consideration of constitutional questions 
at the next session of the Conference: 


The Third .Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion: 

Urges all Governments represented at the 
present Conference to take the necessary 
measures at the earliest possible date to ensure 
that the Instrument will have been ratified by 
all Members before the opening of the next 
general session of the Conference. 


Annex 23—Resolution Concerning the Readmission to the International 
Labour Organization of the American States which are not Members 


Whereas, four American States are not active 
be tae of the International Labour Organiza: 
ion; 

Whereas, it is a duty of continental solidarity 
to seek the co-operation of all the American 
States within the International Labour Organi- 
zation in order to secure a concerted and effec- 
tive effort in favour of social justice; 

Whereas, the fact that some of these States, 
not active Members of the International 
Labour Organization, have participated as ob- 
servers in recent sessions of the International 
Labour Conference and in the present Labour 
Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization, shows their 
interest and desire to collaborate in the work 
of the Organization; 

Whereas, the 26th session of the International 
Labour Conference held in Philadelphia in 1944 


adopted a resolution expressing the keen desire 
of the Organization that all the American States 
should be represented in the International 
Labour Organization; 

The Third Labour Conference of the American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization: 

(1) Expresses its desire that El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Paraguay should be- 
come Members of the International Labour 
Organization. 

(2) Recommends the Governing Body to in- 
vite these countries to join the International 
Labour Organization and to take steps to secure 
their admission at an early date, in order that, 
at the next session of the International Labour 
Conference, which will take place in Montreal 
in September 1946, all countries of the American 
Continent will be represented as Members. 


Annex 24—Resolution Concerning the Organization of National 
Labour Conferences 


Whereas, for the convenient solution of the 
economic and social problems which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is considering, di- 
rect contact between the people and their 
Governments is necessary in order that the 
conclusions reached in this way may serve as a 
basis for the studies which the International 
Labour Organization may undertake with a view 
to proposing common solutions for adoption by 
the States Members of the Organization; 

Whereas, National Labour Conferences have 
been held in various countries with a great deal 
of success and this example might usefully be 
followed in other countries; 

The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion recommends: 

(1) That the States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization should encourage 


the holding of National Labour Conferences in 
which properly designated representatives of 
workers and employers may participate together 
with the Government, that is, tripartite Con- 
ferences; 

(2) That the States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization should communicate 
to the International Labour Office the dates of 
the meetings of such Conferences in order that 
the Organization may be represented; 

(3) That the States in which such Con- 
ferences are held should in each case print a re- 
port of the proceedings and send a copy to the 
International Labour Office; 

(4) That at future Regional Conferences the 
International Labour Office should present in- 
formation derived from these reports, together 
with relevant recommendations. 
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Annex 25—Resolution Concerning the Situation of Professional Workers 


Whereas, the majority of professional workers 
and teaching staff are in a special situation since 
they are neither workers nor employers: 

The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion: 

Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to consider the most ap- 


propriate method for completing and bringing 
up to date the studies already undertaken by 
the Office with regard to the conditions of work 
of professional workers and teaching staff, in 
order to submit to the International Labour 
Conference the various aspects. of the problem 
according to the progress realized in the above- 
mentioned studies. 


Annex 26—Resolution Concerning Discrimination 


At the request of the Workers’, Employers’ 
and Government delegates of the Republic of 
Panama; 

Realizing that discrimination based upon race, 
colour, creed, sex or national origin is repugnant 
to the principles embodied in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia, the Act of Chapultepec and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conterence; 

Realizing that the American States Members 
of the International Labour Organization sub- 
scribe to the principle that “all human beings, 
irrespective of race, colour or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well-being and 
their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and 
equal opportunity”; and 

Realizing, nevertheless, that it will require 
the determined effort of Governments, em- 
ployers and workers of each Member country 
to translate these high principles into actual 
effect: 

The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion calls upon all Member Governments and 
the people who compose such Governments to— 

(1) Aim effectively to establish the principles 
of equal treatment and equal wages for work of 


Annex 27—Resolution Concerning 
International Labour Office in 


Whereas, the development and importance of 
social problems in America makes it necessary to 
endow the International Labour Office with more 
appropriate means of action for the study of 
such problems; 

The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion requests the Governing Body to consider 
the advisability of establishing as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit: 


equal value in the same operation and under- 
taking, and to prevent unjust discrimination di- 
rected against workers by reason of their race, 
colour, creed, sex or. national origin in respect 
of wage rates and other conditions of labour; 
(2) Take all practicable measures to lessen 
any existing differences in wage rates and con- 
ditions which are due to discrimination by rea- 
son of race, colour, creed, sex or national origin 
by raising the rates and improving the treat- 
ment applicable to the lower paid workers; 
(3) Recognize that reasonable allowances for 
personal or family expenses may be made to 
workers engaged for employment from distant 
countries, to compensate for the added cost and 
inconveniences of such employment; and 
Recommends that wherever allegations are 
made of discrimination in one country against 
the nationals of another, as set forth in para- 
graph (1), the Member Governments concerned 
should, through the medium of joint committees 
or other suitable agencies, study the facts and 
recommend remedial action; and 
Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to make the services of the 
Organization available in such situations when- 
ever the Governments concerned jointly request 
its assistance. 


the Extension of the Services of the 
Relation to American Countries 


(1) A regional branch office in Latin America 
similar to those which exist in Washing- 
ton and London; 

(2) Correspondents’ offices in those American 
countries Members of the Organization 
in which no correspondents have so far 
been appointed; 

(3) A service entrusted with the task of 
studying within the Office the economic 
problems of Latin America. : 


Anex 28—Resolution Concerning Training within Industry 


Whereas, some of the United Nations during 
the last world war developed a new training 
technique, known by the name of “training 
within industry”, which has demonstrated its 
unquestioned effectiveness and has already, to 
some extent, been applied with success in a few 
Latin-American countries; 


The Third Conference of American States 
Members of the Internaticnal Labour Organiza- 
tion: 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the pos- 
sibility of placing the question of “training 
within industry” on the agenda of an early 
session of the Internationa] Labour Conference. 


Annex 29—Resoluton Concerning Migration 


The Third Labour Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization: 

Attaches great importance to the systematic 
organization of migration with a view to assist- 


ing the agricultural and industrial development 
of the American countries; 

Supports the resolution of the 26th Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held 
at Philadelphia in April-May 1944, to the effect 


(a) that the United Nations should encourage 
by appropriate measures, with adequate safe- 
guards for all concerned, the orderly migration 
of labour and settlers in accordance with the 
economic needs and social conditions prevailing 
in the various countries, and (6) that an en- 
quiry should be made by a commission appointed 
by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office as to the means necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of labour both against barriers 
which prevent migration from areas of limited 
resources and also against the lowering of labour 
standards that might result from immigration at 
a rate exceeding the capacity of the receiving 
country to absorb immigrants: 

Believes that the unilateral regulation of 
migration should be supplemented by bilateral 
multilateral agreements; 


Notes with great interest the chapter on 
“Migration” in the Director’s Report to the 
present Conference, including particularly the 
information on the international action that 
has already been undertaken and that may be 
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undertaken in the future and the speeches made 
in the discussion of the Report in the Con- 
ference. 


Urges all American Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to give urgent con- 
sideration to the possibility of ratifying the 
Draft Convention and of applying the Recom- 
mendation concerning the recruitment, placing 
and conditions of labour of migrants for employ- 
ment adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1939; 


Notes that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office has decided to convene 
the Permanent Migration Committee as soon as 
circumstances permit for the consideration of 
future prospects of migration, forms of inter- 
national co-operation suitable for facilitating 
the organized resumption of migration move- 
ments, and racial discrimination in respect of 
migration; and 


Requests the Governing Body to fix the 
date of the meeting at the earliest possible 
moment and suggests that it should add to the 
Committee’s agenda the question of the tech- 
nical selection of migrants. 


Annex 30—Resolution Concerning Indigenous Populations 


The Third Conference of the American States 
. Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation :— 

Having taken note of the Acting Director’s 
Report and of the draft resolutions embodied 
in the Report of the Sub-Committee on problems 
of indigenous populations; 

Finding it impossible at this stage to come 
to definite conclusions as regards the numerous 
and valuable suggestions contained therein; 

Convineed, however, that these suggestions 
can be regarded as a useful basis for the further 
study of the problems of indigenous populations; 

Recommends to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office that it should 
establish a Committee of experts on social 
problems of the indigenous populations of the 
world; 

And decides to transmit to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, for 
subsequent communication to the proposed com- 
mittee of experts, as a basis for its studies, the 
Director’s Report and the draft resolutions 
embodied in the report of the sub-committee on 
the problems of indigenous populations. 


(The Conference left it to the Office to add 
a further paragraph to the effect that the 
Committee of experts on social problems of 
the indigenous populations, to be set up by 
the Governing Body, should be asked to 
present to the next Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization, a report on the situation of the 
indigenous populations of the American 
Continent.) : 

The draft resolutions embodied in the Report 


of the Sub-Committee of the Resolutions’ 
Committee on Indigenous Populations to 
which the above resolution refers, are as 
follows :— 


(1) Draft Resolution Submitted by the 
Mexican Workers’ Delegate 


The Third Labour Conference of the American 
States declares its adherence to the conclusions 
of the First Inter-American Congress of Indian 
Affairs, held in the city of Patzcuaro, in the 
Republic of Mexico, in April 1940. 

Whereas labour law is only the formal 
expression of social legislation, and this law 
considers as a worker any person subject to 
another through economic dependency, the 
International Labour Office should take interest 
in the situation of industrial workers as well 
as the situation of rural workers, independently 
of the legal forms which the economic relation 
of rural workers may take in respect to those 
who profit by their work. 

The Third Labour Conference of American 
States declares that it is just and necessary to 
incorporate in the appropriate manner in the 
different countries, the relations of rural and 
Indian workers with persons or institutions 
which profit by their services, in the general 
labour legislation of the various American 
nations as one of the most effective means of 
raising the standard of living of the large 
masses of rural workers. 

In order to stimulate the development of 
social legislation to protect rural workers, parti- 
cularly the Indian workers, which form a high 
proportion of the population of most nations of 
the American continent, the International 
Labour Office should convene opportunely a 
regional conference of the Latin-American 
countries to study particularly the social and 
labour union conditions of the rural and Indian 
workers of Latin America. 

In order to prepare the regional conference 
dedicated to the problem of the rural Indian 
workers of Latin America, the International 
Labour Office should make a comprehensive and 
detailed survey of the situation of the Indian 
and rural workers, formulating the conclusions 
to be drawn objectively from such investigation. 


(2) Draft Resolution Submitted by the 
Mexican Government Delegates 


1. This resolution includes every inhabitant 
of whatever country of America, if a native of 
it and backward in his living conditions. 

2. The Indian problem is an economic, social 
and political problem, with the education, moral 
and ethnic factors being parts of it. 

3. The legal régime of indigenous peoples 
ought to be the same as that of the rest of the 
inhabitants of the country. All legislative acts 
that, in practice, subject the indigenous peoples 
to the tutelage of the state ought to be con- 
sidered discriminatory. 

4, All the measures to improve the indigenous 
populations ought to be directed to increasing 
intermarriage, that is to say, to making more 
frequent and possible the marriage of the indi- 
genous with the mixed and with the white 
populations, but recognizing as the base of these 
intermarriages the domestic group. 

5. All legislative measures of an economic and 
cultural nature that will result in the improve- 
ment of the indigenous population ought to be 
adopted by the States with large populations 
of this type or extended to these peoples. Of 
this type one may mention agricultural legisla- 
tion which has as its object the restoring of the 
land to the indigenous peoples from which it has 
been taken; giving land to indigenous peoples 
and rural workers when they need it; sub- 
division of the large estates and their use in 
order to make a just distribution of the land 
and better utilization of natural resources, and 
labour legislation which ought to be extended 
to the land workers. 

6. Creation of the most elementary services 
of social security for the indigenous peoples. 

7. The population of each country has the 
duty of collaborating with the State in the im- 
provement of the living conditions of the in- 
digenous peoples; therefore, it is recommended 
to the States that possess a high percentage of 
Indian peoples, to study the types of law that 
apply to their social and economic conditions 
and ought to be adopted, and that have as an 
aim the frank co-operation of the population in 
the solution of the Indian problem. The study 
of Mexican illiteracy now in force, of the 
Mexican law of enforced military service and, 
especially, the method by which this law helps 
in forming regiments of indigenous peoples, and 
of the bill now being studied by the Mexican 
Government concerning the training of the in- 
digenous peoples, is recommended. 

8. The establishment of an office with a 
specialized staff in each country with a large 
Indian population is recommended in order to 
study the problems of the indigenous groups, to 
recommend solutions of these problems, to sur- 
vey and note the results of the improvements 
that are applied, and to be alert to the neces- 
sities, problems, and living conditions of the 
indigenous peoples in general, but principally 
of those under observation. 

9. The States Members of the Organization 
should communicate their experiences to the 
International Labour Office and to the other 


American Governments and to the Inter- 
American Institute on Indian Affairs. 
(3) Draft Resolution submitted by the 


Bolivian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates 


Whereas the execution of the plans of in- 
dustrialization in the American countries will 
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make it necessary to supply modern mechanical 
implements for agricultural work; 

Whereas, as an effect of the mechanization of 
agriculture, the displacement of a part of the 
Indian population of the rural areas is probable; 

Whereas, simultaneously, the new industrial 
activities of urban centres will increasingly need 
the co-operation of the labour force; 

The Sub-Committee on Indian Populations 
agrees to request the Third International Labour 
Conference to recommend to the American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization: 

1. To include in the industrialization plans 
of the American States, measures tending to 
maximize the gains from agricultural work; 

2. To establish with the necessary forethought 
the most practical methods of training displaced 
rural workers, giving them elementary technical 
skill which will facilitate their absorption into 
urban industria] activity. 


(4) Draft Resolution submitted by the 


Bolivian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates 


Whereas there have _ existed ideological 
prejudices and sentimental customs concerning 
the American Indian since colonial days: 

Whereas these prejudices and customs were 
created by the system of slavery and the desire 
for profit which characterized the conquest and 
foreign exploitation; 

Whereas in spite of the legislation establishing 
equality of status which is in force in the 
American countries, the really inferior status of 
the Indian cannot be denied; this inferior 
status is an anomalous factor considering the 
modern tendency to incorporate him in the na- 
tional communities on an equal footing with the 
white population; 

The Sub-Committee on Indigenous Affairs 
agrees to request the Third Regional Labour 
Conference to recommend to the Governments 
of the American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization: 

1. To organize and carry out, by all educa- 
tional means at their disposal, an efficient 
campaign against all discrimination against the 
Indians. 

2. To see to it, in particular, that this cam- 
paign is carried on in public educational in- 
stitutions, so as to plant firmly in the mind of 
the new generations the concept of the com- 
plete and natural equality of the Indian and 
the white man. 

3. To develop by adequate methods the knowl- 
edge of the spiritual value, intellectual capacity, 
and the high place in the human hierarchy of 
the individual Indian role 


(5) Draft Resolution submitted by the 
Sub-Committee 


Whereas the carrying out of industrialization 
plans in the American countries will make it 
necessary to supply modern mechanical imple- 
ments for agricultural work; 

Whereas because of the mechanization of 
agriculture, a displacement of part of the rural 
Indian population is to be foreseen; 

Whereas, simultaneously, the new industrial 
activities situated in urban centres will require 
nS constantly growing co-operation of the labour 
orce; 

The Sub-Committee on Indigenous Affairs 
agrees to request the Third Regional Labour 
Conference to recommend to the Governments 





of American States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization: 
1. To include in the industrialization plans of 
the American countries measures designed to 
take advantage of the excess manpower avail- 
able in rural areas. 
2. To establish with the necessary foresight 
the most practical means to equip rural workers, 
who have been displaced from the fields, with 
technical knowledge even if elementary, to 
facilitate their absorption in urban industrial 
activity. 


(6) Draft Resolution Submitted by the 
Guatemalan Government Delegation 


Whereas it is a duty of the American States 
to face the Indian problem, and to realize that 
large masses of the Indians are dispossessed 
of workable land suitable for agriculture, thus 
making them an easy prey to exploitation; 

Whereas, as a consequence of the above, a 
sound policy of “subjecting the land to the 
Indian” and not of subjecting the Indian to the 
land is desirable, under which a program of 
improving the economy of the people would be 
realized and the attainment of social justice 
would follow; 

Therefore: 

It is recommended to the American States 
represented at the Third Regional Labour Con- 
ference: 

(1) to lay down adequate measures for set- 
ting up technical agencies to study the best 
means of solving the problem of land distribu- 
tion; 

(2).,to pass effective legislation, based on the 
above, to “subject the land to the Indian”; 

(3) to prescribe practical methods for mak- 
ing rural credit facilities available to Indians; 
and 

(4) to agree on measures to liberate the 
Indian from his customary methods of cultiva- 
tion, thus making possibie the mechanization of 
his work. 
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(7) Draft Resolution submitted by the 
Peruvian Workers’ Delegate 


Having become acquainted with the history 
of the origin of the soil and knowing that man, 
when he came into this world, did not come 
with priority rights making him the exclusive 
owner of it; 

Whereas the urgency of contributing to na- 
tional progress by a change in the feudal 
traditions which to this day govern property 


and the exploitation of the soil is thereby 
shown: 
The Sub-Committee on Indian Populations 


considers useful: 


(1) The revision of the original titles to 
property of the large estates. 

(2) The right to property being thus legalized, 
the estates deprived ot their legal titles would 
pass to the State to be distributed in the in- 
terests of the rural classes and indigenous com- 
munities which are in a position to possess 
them in the interest of the whole; 


(3) In the case where no lands are found in 
the situation indicated above, the State should 
expropriate such lands as it deems convenient 
paying to the owners a price based on the respec- 
tive taxes paid. 

(4) To fix a limit to the extension of private 
property in order to combat and avoid the exis- 
tence or creation of future large estates. 

(5) To declare as property of the State all 
the lands belonging to private individuals who 
have not cultivated them. 

(6) For the Governments to develop as a 
preliminary and effective policy of irrigation 
and of increasing the live stock with a view to 
ensuring a supply of the populations and of the 
large centres of industrial activity. 

(7) To establish schools for the teaching of 
agricultural and industrial techniques in all 
spheres. 
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